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Cabinet Members and Officials Named by Eisenhower 


Secretary of State—John Foster Dulles, of New 
York. Born Feb. 25, 1888, Washington, D.C. Grad- 
uated Princeton Un. 1908, George Washington Un. 
law school 1911, Participated in Paris Peace Con- 
ference 1919, and U.N. organizing conference, San 
Francisco, 1945. Drafted Japanese peace treaty 
and Pacific treaties. U.S. ambassador-at-large 
1951. Ch., Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson, of 
Michigan. Born Minerva, O., July 18, 1890. Grad- 
uated Carnegie Inst. of Technology 1909. Pres. of 
General Motors since 1941. Has not previously held 
a political or governmental post. 

Attorney General—Herbert Brownell, Jr., of New 
York. Born Feb. 20, 1904, Peru, Nebr. Graduated 
Un. of Nebr. 1924, Yale law school 1927, Admitted 
to New York bar 1927, Past ch., Republican Natl. 
Committee. Adviser to Gov. Dewey and Gen. Hisen- 
hower. 

Secretary of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 
Utah. Born Aug. 4, 1899, Whitney, Idaho. Grad- 
uated Brigham Young Un. 1926, Iowa St. College 
1927, Graduate study, Un. of Calif. 1937-38. Mar- 
keting specialist, Exec. Dir., Natl. Council of 
Farmers Cooperatives. Member of governing body 
of Mormon Church. 

Secretary of the Interior—Douglas McKay, of 
Oregon. Born, Portland, June 24, 1893. Graduated 
Oregon St. College 1917. General Motors distribu- 
tor. Gov. of Oregon since 1949. Favors Federal aid 
for development of power resources, but opposes a 
Columbia River Valley Administration based on 
TVA lines. 

Secretary. of the Treasury—George Magoffin 
Humphrey, of Ohio. Born, Cheboygan, Mich., Mar. 
8, 1890. Graduated Un. of Michigan 1912. Pres., 
M. A. Hanna Co. of Cleveland since 1929. Long a 
supporter of Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Weeks, of 
Massachusetts. Born, West Newton, Mass., June 
15, 1893. Graduated Harvard Un. 1914. Manufac- 


turer, U.S. Senator 1944-45. Ch., Republican Natl. 
Finance Committee. 

Secretary of Labor—Martin P. Durkin, of Tli- 
nois. Born, Chicago, Mar. 18, 1894. Pres., United 
Assn. of Plumbers and Steamfitters since 1943, and 
a 6th vice pres., AFL. The first AFL official to 
hold the post of Secy. of Labor, he began as an 
apprentice steamfitter at 17. Former Dir., Illinois 
State Labor Dept. Democrat. 

Postmaster General—Arthur Ellsworth Summer- 
field, of Michigan, Born, Pinconning, Mich., Mar. 
17, 1899. Left school at 13. Ch., Republican Natl. 
Committee, real estate and automobile dealer. Re- 
organized Republican fund-raising methods, aided 
Wendell Willkie’s presidential campaign in Michi- 


ERn) OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Head of U.S. Mission to U.N.—Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., 50, of Mass. U.S. Senator 1936-42 and 
1946-52. Preconvention campaign manager for 
Eisenhower. 
delegate. 

Mutual Security Director—Harold Edward Stas- 
sen, 45, of Penn. Gov. of Minn. 1939-43, served 
ere U.S. Navy 1943-45. Pres., Un. of Penn, since 

Federal Security Administrator—Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, 47, of Texas. Democrat. Co-publisher 
a Houston Post. War-time commander of 

Treasurer of the U.S.—Mrs. Ivy Baker Pri 
41, of Utah, Asst. Ch., Republican Natl. Comme 
ee. 

overs y ce sie eee ee Adams, 53 
of N.H. Retiring Gov. of N.H. Principal cai 1 
adviser to Eisenhower. se 

Assistants, Secretaries—James C. Hagerty, 43 
press secy.; Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr., 45, ap- 
pointments secy.; Emmet J. Hughes, 32, Dr. Ga- 
briel Hauge, 38, administrative assistants; Wilton 
B. Persons, 56, Maj. Gen, ret., legislative asst.; 


Thomas E. Stephens, 49, special counsel. 


Succeeds Warren R. Austin, retiring _ 
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BARREL OGD SMe kas a eeise 83 
US) Soo ees 844 
MAVIGASHICS! — .., 2s. see 845 
CHE TAGL EN 6A 5 Sow ee apiGE Snes 847 
SWAMI 889 
Track and field ..... 878, 879 
Cross-country ....... 44, 818 
MIRESUINO icc. eee es 861 
A.F.L. see American Federation 
RUNMMINAE Ss Beficr os oe 0's aie ssl es « 7 
Headquarters dedicated | 272 
ANZUS meeting ............ 289 
SME hc nein she ss os +s 588 
OLD canes oe ont ae a ee 591 
Abbott Award ............... 598 


Abington-Cokesbury Award .598 
Abbreviations. 

Federal agencies 

UEC 

meu. ageneies .-.. 
Absolute temperature 
Absolute zero .............-.. 690 
Abyssinia see Ethiopia 
Academy of: 

arts 8 & Letters, Am. 215, 598 

Design, National 2 
AACR ef ecco tees art 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia ..521 
BERRA CITE scot i oss 8s «ote es 7180 
Motion Picture Arts 

and Sciences 586, 605-606 

Natural Sciences, Phila. eat 


Science, St. Louis ....... 28 
Sciences, Calif. ..... 530, 767 
Sciences, Chicago ........ 526 


Sciences, Natl. 194, 577, 603 
Television Arts, Sciences .603 
Acadia National Park ..155, 494 
BRIG SINC te. nee 2 os ait ss 155 
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Frequency of sie 
Home, occupational 
Injuries, by class 
Mine disasters 
Mountain climbing: 
Railroad 


Wage. loss due to 
Acheson, Dean G.: 
Sinhp, Oliver’ BH. .......% 263 
European Defense ae gue 
Foreign aid defended 
Kennan ‘backed ....... B96 
Pacific Council meeting . .289 
See also State Dept. 
Acrobatics see Gymnastics 


Hentanporaty 
Deceased ......-- : 
Films, In outstanding 24.128 
Motion picture awards 605-606 
Stars of plays, 1951-52 124-125 
Theatrical awards ..603, 604 
Adak Island (area) . 4 
Adams, John (biog.) 
Adams, John ajaicy: (biog. ) ‘131 
Adams Prize (literature) ..598 
Adams Tunnel (irrigation) _.185 
Addenda and Errata...... 43- 
Address, Forms of .. hi 
Aden (Br. colony) . 
Adirondack Mountains 
Adler manetan um 
Admirals, U.S.N. 
Address, Form, of 
ty Islands .. 


Headquarters 
Membership 
Advertising assns. 

Aegean Isles 
Aeronautics see Aviation 


Afghanistan ........,.....:. 336 
Kabul ‘(population)’ Patan 384 
Africa: 
Area, dimensions ........ 225 


Federation of Central ...273 
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eee production 


Population. ...:........ 387 
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Telephone statistics ..... 476 
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Portuguese .......... 374 
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States, descriptive ...147-171 
See also Farms, 
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Employees (number) ..... 91 
Established 3. sae2de- s-ae- 145 
Four-H. Clubs! <2. canna 582 
Secretaries: .....0.....-5 2, 145 
Senate AGUA Y afore 260 
Composition, temperature 684 
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Air Express ‘Service ........ 470 
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Air Force, Department of the: 


Administrative personnel . .83 


Appropriations, 1952 ...... :304 

Employees (number) ..... 91 

PIOCVOEANY os ois cotta ds ites ta 83 
Air Force, U.S.: 

BAG BOClety, mn. 7.6 cates ies..-ys 517 

Arctic weather base ..... 498 


Atomic-powered plane .. 257 
Cost of bases criticized ..264 
Expenditures, 1951-52 .. Hes 
Fliers suspended er 

Flights (global, ocean) 501- 502 
Flying saucers (report) . 284 
Generals (active oan), 7137-738 
Gorgas Medal ........... 600 


TIS COUN minispclele curateysyees teerenn @ 727 
Korean war action ....... 309 
Library: -Service.icv.0.--;- 539 
MATS operations ........ 113 
Nurse~Corps ........ 727, 730 
Pay scale, allowances 724- 125, 
Production goal cut ..... 263 
Strength, 1940-51 ........ 727 


Taft, Robert A. (views) ~.279 
hide “alr, Base ocean, 293 
Units composing ot OORT 740 
Women’s branches _ ..1730, 731 
Wright-Patterson base ...114 
See also Armed forces, U.S. 
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Air-letter sheets ........ 764 
Domestic. rates .,...-...- 162 
Established, U.S. ee LOG 
International rates ..763-765 
Parcel post rates ........ 162 
Volume, 1951-52 ........... 113 
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Accidents see Accidents 
AretiG: route 9 oat 
Earnings (9 mos., 1952) .114 
Jet propulsion, Use of ... Oe 
Koréan airlift ...-....... 
Record ocean flights ey 503 
Statistics- Wins 113- 114 


rports: 
Baltimore, Md.o5 25... 156 
Boston, (Massacre oe 157 
Chicago, Ty acnas.ceus- 152 
Gander; Nfld. 2)... 203.4 327 
Lindbergh (Calif.) .....:. 768 
Los Angeles, Calif. ...... 767 
New York Gity OP orion 214 
Newark,-N. J. ........ 161, 214 
Plane eas 1952 ....263 
Portland, (Ores <5) ys es 768 
San Francisco, Calif. ..... 767 
Seattle-Tacoma .......... 768 


Akron (dirigible) lost........ 245 


we 9 os 


Alabama a 
‘Admitted to Union’ ...3% 175 
Agriculture statistics 445-454 
Area, ‘Tank ...) 2. 175 
Birth, death statistics ||. .432 
Capital. ..2hes ee ee 175 
Counties, county seats .. 413 
Descriptive? ; G2: 00 eee 147 


Elections see Election rete 
Governor ..... 92 
Legislature 92 
Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower ean 
Mound State Monument . 
Muscle Shoals ~ 
Officials, salari 92 
Population, 1820- 1950 388-389 

Cities, counties ....396, 413 


Social Seenrety orn 85 627, 628 
"TAXes yeisss ee 471, 614, 616, He 
Vital statistics ....... 432-444 


See also States, U. 
Alabama, The (ship) "227, 239 


Alabama Museum .......... 524 
Alabama Stakes ............ 821 
Alabama Territory .......... 175 
Alamo, The (1838) crn 238, 529 
Alaska: 
Accession’ «s...2.4 1c 172, 177 
ayeieuses: (high, low) ...703 
ATOR 25605 ans Aap eee 2 
Capital J sagecrreyh eee ee 12 
Cities (population) ...... 412 
Coasthne. (75 sniviae eee 187 
Delegate, U.S. Congress 89 
Descriptive, 2.2... .eeseseu 172 
Farms (statistics) ....... 445 
Flower | 6 vcict )ot pee 172 
Geographic center ...... 701 
Governor |. .%0.. nae 92 
Legislature. |< (22. ssa 96 
Mountain peaks .......... 702 
Officials, salaries ........ 96 
Population: 2... ssa 389, 412 
Reclaamation project ....185 
Social security ...... 627, 628 
piarehaods ai couraabicas Eee 172, 264 
Telephones = <5.1-.-. wena 476 
Territory * established Reet i’. 
Voleanos <f:.. 20 ait pees 104. 
See also Territories, U.S. 
Alaska Highway ........-:.. 172 
Alaska meets, pit ees 172, 177 
Albania 
Area, population, capital 337 
Descriptive. (cho 337 
Italian invasion, 1939 ....247 
Petroleum production ...488 
Railroad mileage ....... 470 
Saseno Island returned to 363 
Tirana (population) ..... 384 
Albert I of Belgium (cent 245 
Alberta, Canada. 327 
Albright Art Gallery .... .. 519 
Alcan Highway ...........- 172 
Alcohol: 
Boiling point. ...9.q00em 507 
Distilled, Production of 482 
Taxes, 1951-52 .......-. 751 
See also Liquor 
Alcoholics Anonymous ...... 577 
Aleutian Islands ........ . 491 
Volcants:.... (ines area 704 
Alexander the Great (birth) 232 
Alexandria, Pharos at ...... 490 
Alfalfa seed prices ......... 448 
Alger Awards ............4- 601 
Algeria: 
Area, population, capital 351 
Deseriptive:| -°:..2 5 seameeaae 351 
Railroad mileage ........ 470 
Telephones © 300 2c%-n ces 476 
Trade, U.S. (value) ..... 457 
Aliens: 
California land law ..... 274 
Classes excluded from U.S. 642 
Deportation ruling ....... 144 
Internal Security Act ...641 
Passport regulations ....644 
All-America teams, 1952: 
Football +: 817 


La. Cross€ “ees B77 
All-American Canal 


All-Star games, teams: 


Baseball ...... , 807 
Negro East- West : 
Hockey, 1951-52 ......... 


2 3.4. 


4 
Allegiance, Pledge of ..-..-- 179 
Witham ..cn- severe 168 
Alofi Island .......----+..: 353 
aS ape ones 362, 377 
Ascents, fatalities ....--. 688 
Hannibal crosses .-.---:- 232 
Peaks, Highest ...------- 702 
Altitudes: 


Address, Form of .....-- 570 
Appointment (law) ...-- 633 
Clubb, Oliver E. ..-.-:-- 263 
eer George bond ysis an 
"Dwyer resigns .....---- 
Salute to (artillery) ..... 739 


Service, John S. 

U.S., foreign (list of)....-- 90 

Vatican controversy .256, 260 

Amchitka Island ) 
cat 


America: 
Discover. 


no RRC CEOS 233 
Exploration, Early ...--- 186 
Last emperor, 1889 ...... 240 
Name, Origin of ......--- 233 
Population  .....-----+--- 387 
Survey, 1950 census ...... 386 
America First party ....-.-- 52 
America’s Cup (yachting) . .896 
can Academy Art: 
and Letters .........-. _.215 
American Artists, Hall of ..217 
American Cancer Society ...121 
American Council of 
Christian Churches ....- 114 
American Derby .......---:- 823 


American Design, Index of 192 
American Falls Dam ........ 151 
American Father of the Year 606 
American Federation of Labor: 


Affiliated unions .........- 308 
Convention, 1952 .......-. 307 
Founded, ETE RANG ook 240 
Headquarters ...........- 577 
Labor review, 1952 ...306-307 
Membership .......--.---- 308 
Meany succeeds Green ....307 


Political Education League 89 

Stevenson endorsed ...... 293 
American Foundation ....... 573 
American Geographical ian 217 


JOSE 0 | epee cae 00, 602 
American Handicap .......-- 822 
American Heart Assn, ......119 
American Indian Mus. . .219-220 
American Labor party ...52, 89 
American Legion ..........- 577 

PRIMGTY! Civics wie ele: 577 

Convention, resolutions .289 

Junior baseball champions 811 

Sons of the oo... cer eee 590 

War Mem. Museum ...... 523 
American Medical Educ. 

Foundation ........... 575 
American Mother of the Year 606 
American Numismatic Society 220 
American party ......:---::: 52 
American President Lines ..279 
American Red Cross ...588, 717 
American Revolution ...235-236 

Military leaders ......... 781 

New York City during . .206 

Valley Forge State Park 522 
American Rhodes 

Scholarships ............ 592 
American States see Orgn. of 
Amer. States 


American Stock Exch, ..581, 758 
American Vegetarian party . .52 
American’s Creed 4 
Americans for Dem. Action . .89 
Americans, Noted ....... 781-783 
Amphibian records ...... 115-116 
Amundsen, Capt. Roald 242, 497 
Andaman Islands 3! 49 
Anderson Award ........... 

Anderson Foundation ....... 573 
Andes Mountains ...343, 345, 371 
DRRPECSRREL Es sit cabliteiels «execs finial eis 337 
Andre, Major John ........ 
Anglican Church (1558) 

Introduced America 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan see 


Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company ...255, 283, 360 
ANGOLA eee ee ee ee yi 
Anguilla Islamd ...........- 336 
Animals: 
TOO Cena Sea Sor eores 588 


Bronx Zoo collection 


A 


A 


Annapolis (Naval A 
Anne of 


Index 

nimals erect 

Bull of the Century ..--.- 431 
Dogs (origin, breeds) 851 
Farm see Livestock 

Game refuges ...-------- 188 
Gestation periods ....---- 440 
Koala iv. s soko ke - oe ve meeeie & 334 


Lincoln Park Zoo 5: 
Medical research N.Y. 270, 305 
Pandas in U.S. 282 


nnam, Indo-China 


Antaretica: 


A 


Anthony, Susan B., Day 
Anticosti Island (area) 
Antigua Island 
Antilles, Netherlands 
Antioch, Chalice of 
Antipodes Islands 


Area 
Explorations 
Mountain peaks 
Volcano 
nthem, National .....- 


Antiquarian House ....-...-- 
Antiquarian Library, Amer. 517 


Aphelion, perihelion .......- 684 
Comets: i 5cehas sexs ae eae 686 
ogee, Moon’s, 1953 ...-.-- 675 


Appeals, Courts of, U.S. 83-84 
Appleton, Jane M. ......-.--- 133 
Appomattox Court House ...522 
Appropriations, U.S. ...303, 747 
Aquariums: 

New York City .......--. 224 

Shedd (Chicago) ......-. 527 
Aqueduct racing .....- 821, 826 
Arab League .........-. 292, 337 
Arabia Gol cee steele bee 337 
Arabic numerals ........---- 565 
Arbor Day .......-....- 160, 723 
Archaeological finds, U.S. ..112 
Archery records, °C ).s ee 884 
Architects; 

Associations ..... 562, 564, 578 

TAWAYTUS: \ atop arose cbies ee reais 598 

Noted ....:%.-5- 


Archives, National 


Arctic Circle flights ......... 502 
Arctic explorations ...... 497-498 
Arctic Ocean: 
Area, Gepth funssc sana we 225 
Islands, areas .......-.-- 491 
Areas: 
British Commonwealth .321 
CUTOLES ioe os on cyeos reine tae 515 
Continents” ...%. 0.55. 2ske 225 
BRST a cit eas cept mer 225 
Forests, parks ........ 493-495 
Great. Lakes .....5-..,++- 498 
Talends occa ay seek 491 
Lakes of the world ...... 493 
Largest country .......... 379 


A 


Arias, 
Arithmetic Tables 
Arizona: 


Measures (units) 
National memorials 
New York City 


States 
Territories 


renas, Sports .... 
Arents Collection ........... 
Argentina: 
Area, population, capital 338 
Atomic experiment ...... 255 
Cities (population) ...... 384 
Descriptive — oh sce sss cee 338 
Elections, 1952 ........../269 
Gold reserve, 1930-51 . 156 
Iguassu waterfall ........ 496 


La Prensa expropriated ..255 

Merchant fleet ...... 338, 460 

Perén, Juan D. ...... 269, 339 
Wite Gleso hier cccosun 2 


Petroleum production 
Railroad mileage 
Sugar production 
Telephones) So wom 
Trade, Foreign 


, Measures 
Arnulfo 


Admitted to Union 
Agriculture statistics 
Area, Tanke Sains 
Bird, State ... 
Birth, death statistics 
Capital 


Arizona Territory 
Arkansas: 
Admitted to 


De: tite” Sawn. age +> 
Elections see Election returns 


Legislature 
Marriage, divorce laws A 
Motto, nickname, flower if 


See also States, U.S 


Union 175 
Agriculture statistics 445-454 
Area, rank 175 
Birth, death statistics 


. 432 
Capital .. 262+. <-es09++28 175 
Counties, county seats ...413 
Descriptive ....--.+ .. 147-148 


Elections see Election returns 


Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Motto, flower 147 
Officials, salaries ........ 92 
Population, 1810-1950 388-389 
Cities, counties ....396, 413 
Social security .....-- 627 
Taxes 
Vital statistics .....- 
See also States, U-S 


Indo-China. ~~. i..5)--2seee 300 
Korean war casualties ....310 
World War I .......- , 732 
Armed Forces, U.S.: 
Appropriations ........... 304 
Atomic maneuvers ....256, 273 
Casualties see Casualties 
Cemeteries overseas ...... 73 
Enlistments extended ...2 
Generals, admirals ...737-738 
Salute (artillery) ..... 139 
Insignia...25. 20 een eee -725 
Korea see Korean War 
Maneuvers 
Atomic tests ....0....55 73 
Camp Drum, _N.Y. -266 
TOXGB) 4.7 0-7 vide Ocala 273 
Military action, 1900-52 740 
Military terms defined ..740 
Nurse Corps ....726, 727, 730 
Overseas, 1950.°.......-%. 389 
Pathology Institute ....... 193 


Combat pay approved .287 
Strength, World War 126 
Troops for Europe ...... 254 
UMT planned, shelved 255, 266 
U.N. representatives ..... 109 
Unified, 47 1 


19 
Units (descriptive) ...... 0 
Women’s branches ..730-731 
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Armenian S.S.R. ........... 80 
Armistice Day,.............. 722 
Army Day \c5=.4.+sGne ee 723 


Army, Department of the: 


Administrative personnel $82 


Appropriations ........... 304 
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World Bank Loan ....... 110 
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Losses, causes .......... 454 


Smokey bear symbol ...513 
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Hoboken docks, 1900 ..... 241 
Hospitals: 
Ge. LEE ele ae ee 245 
Missouri home........... 298 
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Royal (N.Y.C -240 


Windsor (N.Y.C., 1899). -241 
Winecoff (Atlanta, 1946) 250 
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San Francisco, 1906 ...... 242 
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Nutritive value ........... 455 
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Fishing records ........ 852-853 
Fisk, Col. James, Jr. ....... 239 
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OT i ee 236 
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Five Year Plans: 
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Flag Day 22 32cHio Ape pe ace 7123 
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Confederate States, Amer. 641 


Foreign see specific 
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New York City ...2...5..: 206 
mresiaent, U.S, 0.5... 60 se: 179 
United Nations |..° 11.1): 109 
United States ........ 178-179 


Fiamingo Stakes .......... 822 
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PCCBESION 5. eos eee pine Ante 177 
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Agriculture statistics .445-454 
MASOR, (PETE at, ot anderen 175 
Birth, ‘deatn statistics ....432 
MEQTEAY Fe Sree, sien site 175 
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Descriptive 1 
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KSOVOLNOL ch onc ta seks tees 92 
DSERISIAGUTE 5 cet en oxcee 93 
Marriage, Soe laws 438, 439 
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Officials, Salaries. ioc. s cc 93 
Population, 1830-1950 .388-389 
Cities, counties ....398, 414 
os security 
SDAXOS foe ti. coor. 471, 
Vital. Statistics ....... 432-444 
See also States, 


Florida Island ............. 335 
Florida Territory .......... 175 
Florin (currency) .......... 369 
Flotilla, Navy (defined)...... 740 
Flour (consumption, 
prices)i A. 6 accswee 450, 760 
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cere ss tae pee aogier +8 369. 

Month, Of the .........:. 442 

Roses eee SO ona 3 

State see specific states 
Fluid measures ......... 508-511 
Fly and bait casting records 854 
Flying Enterprise....... 230, 259 


Flying saucers explained ...284 
Foley Square, N.Y.€. 07 
Folger Bbakespeare. Library 193 
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Folsom, Frances ........... 135 
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Consumption .,........... 450 
Exports, imports 458, 482-483 
Nutritive values .......... 455 
Price indexes’ ...,.°.. 760, 761 
Production ...... 477, 450-451 
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Retail sales (value) ..... 459 
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Bowl games (records) ....818 
Coach of the Year..... 44, 817 
College colors..... ;+...319-320 
Conference champions ....817 


Four horsemen, N. Dame. .812 
Heisman Mem. Trophy ...817 
Kentucky U. fined ....... 
Scores, 1962. .:..... 44, 813-817 
Btadiums v0 ie ec oe. ese 833 
Study, recommendations .258 
Sullivan Trophy winners . 845 
Team nicknames...... 813-817 
Television restrictions. .....318 
Football, Professional: 
Conference standings. .44, 812 
New York Yanks sold ....262 
Ford Foundation, Fund an “ee 


43, 
Ford’s Theater, Wash., D.C. 189 
Forefathers’ Day ........... 723 


Foreign Aid, U.S.: 
Appropriations, 


ECA operations end ell 
Export-Import Bank 111 
Great Britain (ends) 254 
Japan (lend-lease) 301 
Korea shit 
Point Four ..... sA21 

Colombo hag . 143 

Iran ... 271 

Jordan . .264 
Refugees . 267 
Summary, 1953). oto oe 11 
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Agency 
Foreign countries: 
Ambassadors to U.S. 
Canals, traffic ....... 


Fort Peck Dam . 
Fort Randall Dam .......... 
Forts; 
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Immigration quotas, U 
Largest in world 
Merchant fleets . 
Mountain peaks . 
Noted persons ........ 
Passport regulations .. 
Petroleum production .. 
Population, Jewish . 
Ports, distances .. 
Postal information 


Railroad -mileage .. 470 
Rivers, Principal .. . 104 
Telephone statistics ....476 
Television stations........ 318 


Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 457 
U.S. aid see Foreign Aid 


U.S. employees in ......... 91 
Weights, measures ....... 613 
World bank members...... 110 
World War I: 
eCasualties .............: 732 
Debt owed U.S........... 


132 

Principal events ....242-243 
World War II: 

me: strength ..h52.0 726 
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Atlantic Charter .......,. 743 

Austrian peace treaty 267, 292 

Bulgaria | ./..05.... eee 342 


Cairo conference, 1943 ...743 
China trade ban, 1950 ....254 
China, White paper on .. .344 


Czechoslovakia ........... 254 
European Defense Comm. 276 
Foreign travel ban ....... 275 
Germany: 


Contractual agreement . .276 
Occupation zone ...353, 354 


Relations resumed ...... 354 
State of war ends ...... 256 
Great Britain —..7..0.euee 261 


Greenland, Defense of ...255 
Hoover, Herbert (views) . .262 
Hungary a 
Israel recognized, 1948 ....252 
Korea see Korea 
MacArthur inquiry 
Military events, 1900-52 ..740 
North Atlantic treaty ....741 


Pacific defense treaty ....742 
Potsdam Agreement ...... 742 
Spain tiles agen 269, 287 
Tariits” -ii.jac meen 255, 264 


Troops for Europe issue . .254 
Truman, Harry S. ...139, 271 
U.S.S.R.: 
Ambassador Kennan ...296 
Diplomats restricted ....260 
Germ war charges 270, 281 
German peace treaty ..267 


Magazine ban .......... 282 
Planes downed 253, 256, 257 
U.S. ‘aggression’ |.) )..2 294 


U.S. embassy moves ...284 
Western Hemisphere pacts 741 
Yalta Agreement 42 
Yugoslavia, 1945, 1946 ....250 
See also Chronology, Foreign 

Aid, Treaties, U.S., and 
Pan-American conferences 


Forest fires see Fires, U.S. 


Forests, National ........... 493 
Game refuges: .......:25.. 188 
Forged checks .............. 157 
Forint (currency) .......... 357 
Formosa: 
Chinese Nationalists fiee to re 
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Descriptive: 2. 02 Gasman 344 
Petroleum production ....488 
Railroad mileage ......... 470 
Sugar production ........ 481 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 457 
Typhoon, 2. bee ee 0 
Forms of address .......... 570 
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Retail price index . 
Fuchs, Dr. Klaus . 
Fujiyama epee) 3 
Fulton, Robert ..... 
Funafuti Atoll (area) ....491 | German Samoa.............- 335 
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Funds, public trusts ...573-576 | German; 


Fiscal program (Pinay) 60 
Gavarnie waterfall ....... 496 


German occup. zone. -353, 354 
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——i Vi —— 
Macao, China ............. 374 
MacArthur, Gen. Douglas: 
Constitution party......... 52 
rey 1 Moliday . 2... ose e's 722 


Farewell address, 1951....648 
Government policies, On. .271 
Japanese occupation. .250, 364 
POVORN, WAT. oc. Pee ses 365 

melanie tor ending. ....>...... 44 
Old soldiers never die..... 314 
Philippine command. .248, 372 


mecall, inquiry..-0...°.... 7133 
Remington Rand post..... 286 
Republican Conv. address. .48 
Wake Island talks......... 254 
MMBOCMOMA§ —<. ww cece eee 383 
Machinery (trade) ...... 482-483 
Mack, Peter F. (flight)..... 262 
Mackenzie Highway......... 172 
Macon (dirigible) lost ..... 246 
Macy Foundation........... 575 
Madagascar ........... oa 491 


ae information..... 162-765 
Admitted to Union........ 175 
Agriculture statistics. .445-454 
PVEHSET AMS. coaasiy oreo 175 
Bird, State 55 
Birth, death statistics..... 432 
Capital 5 175 


Counties, county seats... .418 
Descrip Pi ye a ct Gees 155 
Elections see Election returns 
BMELEIOL oe keaton i ct.e nite Sie 92 
PRR DNIT Gta ca oar as 0) st vin. 6 ars 93 


Marriage, divorce laws.438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower...155 
Officials, salaries 1.93 
Population, 1790- 1950. .388- Per 


Cities, counties..... 401, 
ald security....... 627, 628 
Sc Sirs. 5 , 616, 619 
Vital “statistics veh 432-444 
See also States, U.S 
Maine (battleship) lost...... 241 
Malacca, British Malaya... .331 
Malaita Island.............. 335 
Malay Sea (area, depth)... .225 


Malaya see British Malaya 
Maldive Islands............... 331 


Index 


Malenkov, Georgi M.....294, 295 
Malt liquors: 
Exports, imports .........- 458 
Production, 1900-51....... 482 
MarR ia) Sao ceive on 326, 491 
Maltese Island (area)....... 491 
Mammoth Cave......... 154, 494 
Man, (EY dees hee loan eae 326 
Man o’ War’s record........ 829 
Managua, Lake.............. 370 
Manchester Canal..........: 463 
Manchuria 407% 23 occ ates 345 
NO SLOOL ne «over at 256 
Japan invades............. 245 
Railroad mileage.......... 470 


U.S. consul jailed, 1949... .253 
Manhattan Island: 


SAN OBE Cosy hintaan Wie erate. Seeseiece 491 
Boat race around,...... 2.0%. 885 
Bought from Indians...... aoe 
AAS TOR Y- 88. 2 sek eeereie oofks ha Sate 206 
See one N.Y.C. (Rerezehs) 
Manila Bay® 2c) wiisa.. cc. es 
BRitle@ Of. senses eae os cies 333 
Manitoba, Canada......... +, iOad 
Manuva Islands........... Sa TS 
Manufacturing ......... ico ed 


Earnings, Hourly,......... 
Employees, firms (umber) at 
Hxcise ~ tax. law. s.c.5 


Exports, Ore . 482, 483 
Value, TO25=D2E eration 458 
Index. numbers: = ....5-. ...: 750 


Profits by ped group .484 

Value added 

Worker etarisiles ss 
Maoris (New Zealand) Beers 335 
Maple syrup production ..... 105 
Marathon (track and field): 

Champions, 1952 ..... 44, 

Fastest time......... .878 

Olympic games. .865, 866, 870 
Marbles Tournament winners.890 
Marconi, Marchese G...... 241 
Mardi Gras Day............ 7122 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans... .155 
Margaret, Princess.......... 322 
Margarine see Oleomargarine 
Mariana Islands ..,.174, 491 
Marine Corps, U.S.: 

Generals (active duty)... sates 


History, organization.....731 
Iceland occupied, 1941. ‘fee 
Insignia’ ic vacate a eS 

Pay scale, allowances. .724- 138 
Reserve Assn. medal...... 602 
Strength, 1930-52......... 7127 


Troops, China, Nicaragua 244 
Women’s branch 731 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 

Marine disasters 227-230, 248, ced 
Flying Enterprise 


Hobson sinking, 1952..... 374 
Marine Parkway Baar ., 213 
Marine Studios (Fla.). 523 
Mariners’ Museum 523 


Marital statistics see Marriage 


Maritime’ Day, Natl......... 7123 
Mark (currency) ......... 354 
Markka (currency).......... 350 
Markle Foundation......... 575 
Marguand Library........ . 538 
Marquesas Islands...... 353, 491 


Marriage: 
Age, Lawful (by state). .438 
Blood test requirements 438 


Canadian statistics........327 
Couples (number)....390, 391 
Laws, (pycstate ciate: 438 
Licenses 
Issued, 1944-51.......... 437 
Waiting period, fee..... 438 
Number, rate (U.S.)...... 437 
New York State........ 97 


Population statistics. .390, 391 
Prospects for (by ages) 504 
Wedding anniversary list. .438 
Mars (planet)......... 6 
Morning, evening star....677 
Rises, sets, 1953........... 678 
Marshall Islands..,..... 174, 491 
Marshall Plan see Economic 
Cooperation Adminstration 
Marshall Plan Council: 
Chairman 
MXPENGER. 5 ote itis J aicharne 270 
Martha’s Vineyard (area)...491 
Martin Memorial Library... .537 


Martinique ............ 353, 491 
VOCATION) Cie aie reno. Salas 704 
Martinmas” ... 2... ee 722 
Mary, Queen of Scots. ..234, 325 
Maryland: 
Admitted to Union........ 175 


Agriculture statistics, .445-454 


Maryland (cont’d.) 
ATOR, Tank’. ices see 175 
Birth, death statistics. . 1432 
Capital ioc, so ee rn 
Counties, county seats....418 
Descriptive ........... 155-156 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor), <7 5... 27" sen eee 2. 
Legislature’ <%(8e9 -staaas 93-94 
Marriage, divorcelaws 438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower. .155 
Officials, salaries ..... 93-94 
Population, 1790-1950 388-389 
Cities, counties 401, 418-419 
Social security ...... 627, ome 
pone State ova pee 


See also States, U.S. 
Maryland Hist. Society ah ace 522 
Masaryk, Thomas G 


Masbate Island ............. 372 
Mason and Dixon’s Line... .703 
Masons (society)........ 585, 602 
Mass of Sun and planets..... 674 
Mess, Units of........4..... 511 
Massachusetts: 


Admitted to Union........ 

Agriculture statistics, .445- ro 
Ared, :Tanks..3.\.ceeceee 175 
Birth, death statistics. | 432 
Capital 175 
Communist party banned. .256 
Counties, county seats....419 


Descriptive: tus. eee 156-157 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor:.5, nah). ne eae 92 
Législature <=. 1 7423 eee 


94 
Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower. .156 
Officials, salaries... ... 3.0% 94 
Old Sturbridge Village... 518 
Population, 1790-1950. .388-389 
Cities, counties 401-402, 419 
Social security........ 627, 628 
PA KOS acide = 
Vital statistics ....... 432 
See also States, U.S. 
Massachusetts Handicap Tae 822 
Massachusetts Hist. Soc.....518 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Libraries... .536 
Massacre, St. Bartholomew 234 
Massey, Vincent. ............ 264 
Mata Hari (shot)........... 243 
Materials Policy Commission 281 


Maternal, Child Health..... 629 
Mathematics: 
Associations ..:.2.. cu css 585 
Automatic calculator...... 517 
Circles (formulas)........ 515 
College societies........... 563 
Division tablets. «a0 neem 515 
Fractions, decimals........ 516 
Multiplication table....... 515 
Percentage tables..... 112, 511 
Roots (square, cube). .515, 516 
Matron Stakes.............. 820 
Mau-Mau society............ 296 
Mauritania, Fr. W. Africa. .352 
Mauritius Island........ 333, 491 
Mausolus, Tomb of.......... 490 
May, Andrew............-.- 251 
May Day. .c%. Bee ee 123 
Mayan esieniinr invented 232 
Mayan empire ......... 233, 356 
Mayflower Pact, signers..... 648 
Mayo Association, ...... 158, 575 
Mayors: 
Address, Form of.......... 70 
Brooklyn, N.¥., 1834-98... .209 
Cities; TWSii eis scare 43, 96-98 


New York City, 1665-1953. 209 
Blection returns, 1949-50 ene 


Ae CY ears ee EP pet eas a2 20) 
McCarran Acts ........ 303, 641 
McCarthy, Joseph R,........ 268 
McCloy, John J............. 283 
McCordle, Eliza............. 134 
McCormick, Adm. Lynde D. oe 
McGranery, James P....... 263 
McGrath, J. Howard........ 262 
McIntosh, Caroline C........ 133 
McKay, Doug! Nas. Ne Parnes 2 
McKinley, William (biog.). .136 
Mead, Lake........ 147, 183, 185 
Mean time...............-.: 684 
Meany- George ............. 307 


Measure, Units of see Weights 
and Measures 


Meats: 
Canadian imports banned 266 
Exports, imports...... 482 were 3 


Nutritive values........- 


24 


Meats (cont’d. ve 
Packing centers. .152, ae 160 
Production, consumption .450 
Retail price index 
Trichinosis dangers oS 
Mecklenburg Declaration ... 
Medals, prizes see Awards 
Medicine: 
Animal research, N.Y. 270, 305 
Armed Forces Inst. of 


Pathology. ..----.-.:-- 193 
Army Spee ag Library....- 193 
Associations ..........:..- 585 
Awards . "593-. 594, 598, 601, 602 


Childs Fund for Research. .573 
Colleges ; 558 
Societies .. 563, 
Summary of activities. .565 
Diseases (deaths, rates). .433 
Drugs (discoveries)......-- 507 
Education foundation..... 575 
Health commission or 257 
Health insurance (N.Y.)..208 
Hospital statistics......... 442 
Hospitalization plans. .440- sat 


Markle Foundation........ 575 
Mayo Association..... 158, 575 
Nursing schools (number). 566 
Physicians 

Associations ...........- 587 

mirsh <woman........-...-- 598 
Research, 1952........ 119-121 
Signs, abbreviations....... 558 
Surgery televised ......... 318 


Tuberculosis germ fee .240 


Vaccination discovered... .237 
Veterans, Care of......... fee 
Walter Reed Medical Ctr. . 
Mediterranean Sea: 
PArene Gepth a. jc. i) ie. 225 
PSIANGS, \AYECAS:... 2-0-0055 491 
Mellon Art Collection........ 192 
Mellon Educ. Trust.......-... 575 
Mellon Institute............ 521 
Melting points (chemicals) . .512 
Melville Island (area) ...... 491 
Memorable dates........ 232-256 
Memorial Day: 
Confederate ............-- 
First observed, 1869...... 239 
Legal holiday....-........ Z 
Memorials, National eas 495 
U.S. military cemeteries. .739 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
sualdings, Talleenaie. 3 .504 
SRST AACE Fin! 66.005) suniass - 97 
Population Aare 429, 430 
Birth, death rates........432 
Heights, weights.......... 440 
Life span (average)...... 442 
Marital status, by age... .391 
Marriage prospects........ 504 


Voting age, Number by. 392 
Women outnumber (ratio) - 386 
Mennonite Churches 706 


Mental hospital tattatlor, este 
Merchant Marine: 
mecrense, U.S......0.+.0-> 112 
Fleets, by country........ 460 
Ships, Notable............ 467 
Vessels exported by U.S.. .483 


Merchant Marine Academy. .731 


Mercy killings, 1950......... 253 
Mercury (planet)............ 674 
Morning, evening star..... 677 
Wransit of, 1953..:....-... 677 
Merovingians SNORE CPS aR A 770 
Mesa Verde National Park... .494 


Mesopotamia see Iraq 


MiesOzOic era................ 490 
Metals: 
PPTORE GAGS etry lsh eia)s. 6 5. cie.s.6 sus, 512 
Imports, 1949-51.......... 482 
Melting points ........... 512 
Price index Ceholesale) 761 
MYOGUCtION ........... 5-489 
Meteors: 
Chubb Crater (Canada). 
YAber, ATIZ. cee ens 
Paragould, ATK MI tan Sess 
Methfessel, Herman ....266, 298 


Methodist Churches: 


POUENOM SS Marea ght. ise sacle 71 
Address, Form of ....... 570 
Headquarters ........ 7, 708 
History, organization...... 715 
Membership ...5.......... 06 
Methodist organizations..... 585 
Metric weights, measures.508-510 
Metropolitan areas...... 430-431 
Dwelling units............ 44 
Metropolitan Art Mus...218-219 
Cloisters; The............. 216 
Metropolitan Handicap...... B19 


Index 


Metropolitan ove ay Mare eee 125 

Mexican War, 1846 
lexican War, 1846........-.- 
Hhamie retited te ae Treaty. oy 
Military leaders, U.S 781 

Mexico: - 
Area, population, capital 367 
Cattle exports to U.S 459 
Cities (population) 


Cortes conquers, 1519.....- 234 
Dam bursts, 1951...... 256 
Mescripwve.-. secs, 367-368 
Election, 1952....-.... 284, 300 
Gold production..........- 489 
Gold reserve, 1951........- 156 
Heat wave, 1952..........- 289 
Juanacatlan waterfall. ....496 
Land distribution.........-. 367 
Maximilian executed, 1867.239 
Merchant fleet..........-- 4 
Mountain peaks........-.- 702 
Petroleum production...... 488 
Railroad mileage......- 367, 470 
Revolution, 1911........... 242 
Riots, Oaxaca, 1952......- 269 
Social security..........-.- 367 
Sugar production.......... 481 
"Pelephones 4... 42. ..\ 20 = 76 
Tijuana, Fire in, 1951. 258 
Tourist attractions.......- ‘367 
Trade, Foreign......- 367, 457 
WOICRNOGS “Sees a mata 704 
Weights, measures........ 513 
World Bank loan.......... 110 
Meyers, Bennett E..........- 266 
Miamol,) Wiad) 23: taioete es 150 
Buildings, a Se eee 504 
Clty (Manager. icp ands et 97 
Mileage to other, cities... .474 
Population. osasisce. ws , 430 
Miami-Key West highway. ..150 
Michael (Rumania) ........ 251 
Michaelmas ......:......--- 722 
Michigan: 


Admitted to Union........ 
Agriculture statistic’ 
Area, 


Descriptive .......... 15 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor 92 
Legislature .94 
Marriage, divorce laws. 438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower. .157 
Officials, salaries... <... .94 
Population, 1810- 1950. .388- 389 


Cities, counties. 402, 
epee security seishelacetate 627, 628 
DROS ees ate tists ns 1, 616, 619 
Vital statistics........ 432-444 


See also States, U.S. 
Michigan, Children’s Fund. .573 
Michigan, Lake............. 498 
Michigan Territory.......... 175 
Michigan, Univ. of, Library .536 
Micron (defined)............ 509 
Middle Congo, French Africa. pee 
Middle East Command. 
Midnight sun........ 
Midsummer Day 
Midway Islands. 174, “aa9 
Midwest Stock Exchange 152, 585 
Mikhailovitch, Gen. (death) 250 
Milan, Edict of (313 A.D.)...233 
Milbank Memorial Fund..... 575 
Mileage: 

Between cities 

Airline 117-118 
Automobile touring. 412 474 


Between ports......... 464-466 
Railroads, World.......... 70 
Roads, rural (U.S.) ..... 475 
Miles (statute, nautical, sea, 
geographic) sinkes saree 68 
Military Academy, U.S.: 
Descriptive: <.257.. ssa 28 
Honor code violated...... 255 
Silver vault. nena e eee 159 
Strength, Authorized...... 728 


Military cemeteries.......... 39 
Military events, 1900-52..... 740 
Military insignia, U.S.. 
Military leaders......... “114- 
Military orders, societies 585, 586 


College fraternities....... 63 
Military parks, National ...494 
Military terms (defined)... uae 

ica ace ei ct 1 


Sas time 


Chemistry award (Borden). 599 
Consumption, per capita .450 
Nutritive value 455 


— 


Milk (cont’d.) 
ae as fr eg argo 450 
Quart bottle devised....... 646 
Retail ee (average). - he 
Welgbt- 2 : 2. /faeca ome B18 
Millay Mem. Awad. re % me 
‘ose games ack) 20 
Mills Memorial Library. .....- 537 
ag rr Wisc.: 
Buil Salle eee 
Layton “Art Gallery......-. 527 
Yor 2. ped calits tee 
Population .......... 429, oa 
Mindoro Island............-. 372 
Mindszenty, Cardinal. ..252, 357 
Mine disasters, U.S........-.- 230 
Safety board appulnies = a 
1 production.....- 
Canada. .... sisseee ae ar “338 
Index numbers..........-. 750 
States, Ranking.........-- 485 
_ Value, 1900-1951.........- 486 
By state, 1950........-.. 486 


Minimum wage law, N. Y...204 
Ministers, ambassadors see 
Ambassadors, ministers 


May 
Popatnthn 


4 
Walker Art Center........ 28 
Minnesota: 
Admitted to Union 175 
Agriculture statistics. .445-454 


Area, Tank. O°. s unseen 175 
Birth, death statistics... 432 
Capital Re ise 175 
Counties, county rents .419 
Descrip iy ee 157-158 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor ....% J/.5 dues 92. 
Legislature. .0). nq cee 

Marriage, divorce laws. 438, 439 


Motto, nickname, flower. .157 
Officials, salaries. .........) 94 
Population, 1850-1950. ane ane 
Cities” .: hein 
Countlesiso cep ee 419-420 
eocls security ...... =: 627, 628 


Minnesota Hist. Soc......... 528 
Minnesota Territory........ 175 
Minnesota, Univ. of, Library 537 
Mint, Bureau of the 158 


Mint Museum of Art........523 
Minuit; Peter.....:.... 206, 234 
Miquelon Island...........-. 353 


Miss America Pageant ...... 607 
Mr. America contest, 1952. .888 
Mrs. America Contest 60 
Mississippi: 
Admitted to Union........ 175 
Agriculture statistics. .445-454 


Ares, TAaNE Wt. caste nee 175 
Birth, death statistics. - 432 
Capital ste, bab gine sane 175 
Counties, county seats... .420 
Descriptive .. 20252. aces 158 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor -). .. at as oe 
Legislature 3; :iecto. eee 94 
Marriage, divorce laws.438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower. .158 
Officials, salaries........... 94 
Old Court House Museum .524 
Population, 1800-1950. .388-389 
Cities, counties.... 
pocias weer er 6 
Vital. statistics........ 432 
See also States, U.S. 
Mississippi Bubble scheme... 
Mississippi River............ 180 
Bridges spanning 
Discovered, 1541........... 
First. train crosses, é 
Floods, 1927, 1937....244, 246 
Tides at New Orleans..... 699 
Waterway system..... 186-187 
Mississ' sippl Territory......-. 175 
Missou 
Admitted to Union........ 15 
Agriculture statistics. .445- aon 
Area, tank 
Bird, 


Capital oe aS thine ete eee 
Counties, county seats.... 
Descriptive 225...) 5 

Elections see Election returns 
Floods, 1951 25) 
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eee (cont’d.) 
Dale eee 


Motto, nickname, fiower.’158 


2 
Waxes ....... 471, 614, 616, 620 
Vital. oe phtate sis 432-444 


U.S. 
ship) aground, . 253 
promise, 1820. .237 
Missouri ao Soc...... 529 
Missouri River.. -. .180 


Mohamm 233, 338 
Mohammedan calendar, 1953.718 
Mohammedan era 
Mohawk Canal. 
Moldavian S.S.R..... 
Moluccas, Indonesia 
Mona Lisa stolen. . 
OU RES, HaGHeis, = aca 5 = . 368 

Monetary Fund, Internatl...112 
Money see Currency, U.S. 
Money order fees. . 
Mongolia 
Monmouth Park 
Monnet, Jean. . 
Mono Island.... 
Monroe Doctrine. 
Monroe, James: 

Biography 

Law office Bzesexad) 
Monroe Poetry Prizes. 
Montana: 

Admitted to Union. 


SSA MECA TN Cai lidiginc. ae 
Counties, county seats 
Descriptive 59 
Elections see Election pela 
Governor ... -92 
Legislature 94 
Marriage, divorce laws.438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower. .159 
Officials, salaries 94 
Population, 1870- sate . 388- aot 


Cities, counties... .403, 
Social security........ 627, 628 
PURE Sy erigsicfent cts 71, 614, 620 
Vital statistics........ 32-444 
See also States, U.S. 

Montana Territory.......... 175 
Montclair Art Museum...... 519 
Monte Carlo................. 368 
Montenegro ................. 383 
Months of the year: 
Birthstones, flowers....... 442 
"EN ey Ce ee 720 
LU (:Th ed OR Ga a ne 684 

UnN ES 2 a eee 675 
Mohammedan calendar... .718 
Names, Origins of......... 721 

Montreal, Canada: 


French and Indian War. .235 
Mileage to other cities .472-473 
Population 326 


Montreux Convention........ 378 
Montserrat Island........... 336 
Monuments; 
RNMNAOT Eile ios S ctnsciee ly 5s 0 495 
New York City....... 217, 223 


U.S. military cemeteries: . 139 


Washington, D.C...... 189-196 
Moon, The: 

Apogee, perigee, 1953...... 675 
Descriptive oo SC AE Seay eon eS 
0) EG) yg BO Ree an eS 

Earth, Distance from.675, bad 
Eclipses, AGO Staelin. cian 3 677 
Paschal (dates)........... 720 
Phases, 1953........,....0. 675 
Radar beam to, 1946...... 250 
Rises, sets, 1953....... 657-670 
Signs and symbols........ 684 


Tides, Effect on....... 675, 699 


Index 
Moons (solar system)....... 
Moore, Harry r (death) 258 
Moose, Loyal Order of....... 586 
Moran, James J........ 265, 281 
Moravian Churches: 
Headquarters ..... fot Se 708 
Membership .............. 706 
| Morehead anetarium,..... 523 


Morgan Library............. 
Mermons see Eaiterdar Saints 
Morning stars, 1953 677 
Morocco: 


Raeoea mileage. ccs ein 470 
SelADNON GS oc ao oom sheuiaes 476 
Trade, U.S. (value)....... 457 
Weights, CeSaree Ee tains oe 


Morrison Planetarium....... 167 
Morristown Historical Park. .494 
Morro Castle (ship) burns. .229 
Morse Medal (geog.) 602 


Morse, Sen. Wayne.......... 295 
Mortgages: 
Farm, . cick ek each aera 452 
Insurance (FHA).......... 304 
Regulation X limits....... 230 
Mossadegh, Mohammed...... 283 
Mother of the Year, Amer.. .606 
Mother’s Day............... 7123 


Motion pictures: 
Arts, sciences awards. .605-606 
Associations 586 


e00 
First. all-talking, 1928..... 245 
First sound-on-film, 1923, .244 
INGUBErY ie 65536 es se shee 128 
Miracle, The (ban)... .278, 744 
N.Y. Museum collection... 220 
Outstanding, 52 128 


Stars, producers......; 187-793 
Deceased ........... 194-796 

Studios (Calif.)........... 76 

Theaters (capacities) ....128 


Motor boat racing ..44, 885-886 
Motor vehicles: 
Accidental deaths.......... 436 
Ages of drivers involved .436 
Bureanof) (NAVA) awa 99 
Bus statistics...:.......... 475 
Exports, imports. . .482-483 
Fuel (consumption, ‘taxes) 471 
Injuries, 1951 (total). 33 
Parking meters (number) .472 


c 


Production, 1900-51....... 479 
Retail sales (value)....... 459 
Tire cord ‘production...... 479 
See also Automobiles 
Mottoes, State 
see specific states 
- Mound State Monument..... 524 
Mount Desert Island (area) .491 
Mount Etna............. 362, 704 
Mount Everest.....:... 102, 703 
Expeditions .........: ‘301, 499 


Mount Hamilton Library... 533 
Mount McKinley +70 
National park....... 
Mount Morris Dam.. : 
Mount Rainier........ . 169 
National park..... 
Mount Rushmore.... 
Mount Vernon......... 
Mount Vernon Highway. 
Mount Vesuvius 3 
Mountain climbing: 
Ascents, deaths (Alps)... .688 
Alaska, Argentina......... 498 
Mt. Everest ascents. .301, 499 
Mountain Meadow Massacre.239 
Mountain peaks: 


By (countryintstacscue as 702-703 
New York State........... 200 
WUNGersea enc.) sceeae ee 225 
Mountain State.............. 70 


a 
Mountbatten, Lt. Philip..... 322 
Mow, Gen. P.T. 288 
Mozambique 7 
Mules (on farms, value)..... 448 
Mullen Memorial el ral fae .533 
Multiple Sclerosis Society... .575 
tenceon table......... 515 
Munich Agreement, 1938..... 247 
Municipal stadiums.......:.. 833 


Murder: 
First electrocution, N.Y...240 
Offenses, arrests........... 435 
Penalties, by state........ 435 
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Murray Award (C.1.0.)..... 602 
Murray, Philip.............. 307 
Muscat, Arabia...) ‘1°11 7” 338 
Muscle Shoals, Ala........... 147 
Muscovy, Grand es of... .773 
Museums. 22.5: e012 ak 517-532 
New York City........ 215-222 
Oldest (scientific)......... 521 
Patton, Geo. S., Jr....... 154 


Washington, D. Capes 189-196 
Musie: 
Associations ..,.563, 565, 586 


Composers, works..... 784-786 
Ditson Award............. 
Instrument collection... ... 219 
Juilliard Foundation...... 575 
Opera, 1951-52........ 125-127 
Pulitzer ( Prizes iw oan 597 
Singers”; S c..2.4-eee 787-796 
Musicians, Noted........ 787-793 
Violinists 5 tdeosased) Sakon 780 
Mussolini, Benito ........... 


Mutiny on he. Bouiiy 236 335 
Mutual Security Agenc 


Authorizations, B1052. . 303-304 
Britain, Funds for........ 263 
ECA, Replaces............. 257 
Employees (number)....... 91 
Expenditures, 1951-52.:.... 745 
Foreign aid program...... 266 


Foreign built & Jet planes, ...298 
India, Aid= to.%..3..00cee 259 
Italy, Grosse . ae ae 261 
Latin American pacts..... 271 
Law enacted 


Offshore procurement...... 298 

Operations, 1952........... 1li 

Stassen named director...... 2 

Myers Historic House........ 523 
ae Nios 


NATO see North Atlantic 
Treaty Orgn. 
N.C.A.A, chammunts 1952: 


Basketball, > 2-5o aceon 835 
Boxing’ 212s staat eee 844 
Gymnastics >in). askoe ene 845 
Hockey =. cascade 860 
Swimming —°). wh. cemeee 889 
Television restrictions..... 318 
Track and. field 23./..2o.ns 879 
Wrestling = (n0bciedavo eee 861 
NRA passed, voided ........ 24! 


5 
Nagasaki (atomic Shami .. 249 
Naguib Bey, Maj. Gen. .:.285 
Nantucket Island (area)... .491 


Napoleon Bonaparte ....235, 237 
Narcotics see Drugs 

Narragansett racing 821, 828 
Natal, South Africa ....... 332 


Nation, Carry (1900) 41 
National Academy of Design 220 
National Acad. of Sciences. . ahs 
National Anthem . 
National Archives ........ Yos 
National bank notes (stock) 754 
atonal es Baseball Hall on 

National battlefield sites ..494 


National Book Awards .599, 602 
National capital parks ....., 495 
National Capitol, U.S. .190, 196 


National Catholic Welfare 
Conference 
National cemeteries see 
Cemeteries 
Naticnal Coll, of Fine Arts .196 
National Council of Churches 
of Christin U.S.A. 714, 721 
National defense see Defense, 
National 
National Emergenci 
Roosevelt 889, 1941) wae DAT 
Mind) *1952 2807. ca sunate ieene 73 
Truman peplatiak’ 1950 .254 
National forests ........ 493 
National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis 120, 575 
National Gallery of Art ....192 
National game refuges ..... 88 
National Goograyule. Society 195 
National Guard, U.S.: 
New York State .......... 99 
Pay scale, allowances 1724-725 
National historic sites 495 
National historical parks ..494 
National Horse Show 2 
National income 
National Jewish Wefare Ba “713 
National Labor Relations nel 


Decisions,” 1952)... 70.25. 
Employees (number) .... 91 
National memorials ........495 


an «4 aed “S. 
26 Index : 
National ee, Establish- Negroes <come a} . New J : 

e, De- uffrage (law): .-...--.5-7 636 Admi to Union .-..°. 

Soria ae « igns ‘ a oi ap oye re aoe statistics 445 : 
ete nemieeats crn ais oa 1 ateense dee Birth, death statistics 43 

Stati f Tilberty 2...) - 23 | Ni Trophy. . ; 841 Capital 025. oo... ea gt 
National Multiple Sclerosis Nejd, Saudi-Arabia ........ 337 Commuters to N.¥.C. ....223 
MOGLELY! Westerns ne os pate Nelson Gallery of Art ...... 529 - .422 
National Museum, U.S. ..... Ni Descriptive ...-.....-+-.- 161 


mses; U.S. 196 
een parks, parkways 494-495 
Recovery . 245 


Act .. 
National Research Council 194 
National Spell ‘Beer. =: 568 
National Safety Council 589 
National salute ............ 139 
National Statuary Hall -191 
National Training School for 
SINGS pes caststoe so ce leas 435 
Nationalization (industries) 
See Industries, Foreign 
Nationals (law defining) - 645 


Natural History, Museum of 220 

Natural resources see Re- 
sources, Natural . 

Natural Sciences, Acad. of 521 


Naturalists, Noted ......... 81 
Naturalization ............. 388 
MeCarran law............- 303 
Nauru Island ............... 334 
Nautical mile .............. 685 
Navajo Art Museum ........ 530 
Naval Academy, U.S.: 
PPOROEIDGLVE © oc. eee ee 128 
(OU ar bE rare 38 
Naval losses (wars) ..... 227-230 
Navigation aids ............ 729 
OORT LAA a 123 


Navy, Department of the: 
Administrative personnel... .83 
Appropriations 04 


Employees (number) Ot 
Etablished ....... . 143 
Expenditures, 1925 127 
PIRETOUALICR hic. ete ke we 143 
Navy, U.S.: 

Admirals (active duty)... .738 
Aircraft carriers 

Miamned ow... 25 299 
Antarctic expedition ..... 497 
Expenditures, 1951-52 745 
Insignia . 725 
Mutual Aid Association | |586 
NATO command ......... 61 
Nurse Corps .......... 727, 730 


Officers (form of address) 570 
Pay scale, allowances 724-725 


Quonset station robbed ..270 
Radio station (biggest)... .318 
Ship losses . 227-230, 248, 249 

OIRO Me ee ie Neuse single ¢ 274 
Strength, 1930-52 ........ 727 
Units composing ......... 740 


Women’s branches 7 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Nazism see Third Reich 
under Germany 
Nebraska: 
Admitted to Union ....... 75 
Agriculture statistics 445-454 


ORL ANIIG cS cvermine-s Suse 175 
Birth, death statistics 43 
RUPALUPUR er ttipinecahess so sedis 03 Fae! 

Counties, county seats ...421 
Descriptive ........... 9-160 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor ty 
PIORISIOCUITC. oie es owed 
Marriage, divorcelaws 438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower 159 
Officials, salaries’......... 94 
Population, 1860-1950. .388-389 
Cities, counties 403- 404, 421 
Social security 
Taxes 


ti ea 627, 


See also States, U.S. 


Nebraska Territory ......... 175 
Negri Sembilan (Br.)........331 
Negroes: 
Abbott, Robert S. ....... 98 
Associations ...,...... 577, 586 


Baseball all-star game ...812 
Carver Award for book on 598 
Central African Federation 273 
Cera, SA TIOb, 5.34) hi. sa 8 
Equal rights (law) ....... 
Four Freedoms Award 
Hoey Award 

Illiteracy 2 
Lynchings .. 
Moore, Harry 


Population, U.S. ..... 390, 394 
Race riots, 1943 .......... 249 
Spingarn Medal .......... 603 


epal: 

Area, population, capital 368 
Communist party gs ee, 260 
Descriptive 68-369 


Katmandu 1 powul aaa ) .385 
Neptune (pl: Pee ee: iain 674 
Netherlands: 


Area, population, tapital .369 
Parialen ele . teste ee 369 
Cities (population) 
Colonies 
Descriptive .. 
Elections, 1952 ns 
European’ Defense Comm.. .276 


Gold reserve, 1930-51 ....756 
Indonesia (sovereignty) -. .359 
Journalism award ....... 60. 
Juliana, sues (1948) - 252 

"GEG: Visti Pea sees -271 
Merchant fleet -..--....-- 460 
NATO procurement in ....271 
Painters, Noted ........- T19 
Petroleum production 488 
Railroad mileage ......... 470 

mlers F528 oe ote 369, T73 
Schuman "Plan. 52g. 2.) foe 279 
Sugar production ......... 481 
‘Telephones =: +... -5 wea. ce 476 
Trade, Foreign ....:.. 69, 457 


Treaty precedence law ..269 
Weights, measures 513 
Wilhelmina abdicates 
Windmills (number). 
World Bank loan . 


Zuyder Zee .....4.. 369 
Nikbect ails Antilles . .369 
Netherlands East Indies |. 359 
Netherlands Guiana ...... 369 
Netherlands New Guinea... .359 


Nevada: 
Admitted to Union 15 
Fe ne statistics 445-454 


Ares, rank? (5.0. s:eceeens 175 
Birth, ei statistics 432 
Capital: os. a eee 175 
Counties, county seats .421 
Descriptive ......-0..-55 160 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 4 
Begislature® i. 3)..4. cee 

Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 


Motto, nickname, flower ..160 
Officials, salaries ..... 94 
Population, 1860-1950 388-389 
Cities, counties Safe 421 
Social security ....... 627, 628 
Song, Statevicw. sank oe 160 
Taxes (gasoline) ......... 1 
Vital statistics ....... 432-444 
See also States, U.S. 
Nevada State Museum ..... 530 
Nevada Territory ay 


Nevis Island 
New Amsterdam . 
New Bedford Whaling Mus.. .518 
New Britain Island esa" bo 
New Brunswick, Canada 327 
New Caledonia Island 353, 491 


New Georgia Island ....... 335 
New Guinea, British ...... 334 
New Guinea, German ...... 334 
New Guinea, Territory of ..334 
New Guinea, West ........ 359 
New Hampshire: 


Admitted to Union ...... 
Agriculture statistics. 445 - “ab 


Area, Tank: teas p ae 

Birth, death statistics 432 
Capital ain a 4a nde ite Cee TORaE 175 
Counties, county seats 421 
Descriptive |... 5 «asus 60-161 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 92 
Legislatures oy ky nse see 94 
Marriage, divorce laws 438-439 
Motto, nickname, ewer 0 


Population, 

Cities, counties 
Social security 
Taxes” 2; 1h .siaee 
Vital statistics 
See also States, U.S. 

New Hampshire Hist. Soc. .518 
New Hebrides ..... 336, 353, aot 
New Ireland Island ... .334, 


Elections see ee rege 


Legislature . 

Marriage, divorce laws Be 

Motto, nickname flow 

Officials, 

Palisades”. (vice anes-argad 

Population, 1790-1950 ane 
Ci 404 


ties, counties 
Port of N. Y. Authority 78 


AGL 


ies, security .....- be Be 
ee a ....-.-4T1, 620 

ee PIKG etme eee 161 
_ Vital Patatisties spl aerial 432- 


wee also States, US. 


Mexico: 
‘Ramitted to Uni 15 
ge statisties; 1 


Cap: ita 

Carlabad Caverns .. ..162, 
Cone county seats ... .42 
Descriptive 161 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor 
Legislature | / ovina. ee 43, 94 
Marriage, divorce laws 438, "439 
Motto, ne flower 161 


Officials, salaries . .:.... 94 
Population, 1850-1950 388-389 
Cities, counties ....405, a 


= security, Sakae 627, 
ee 471, 614, 616, 620 
Vital’ statistics” 5; c<a9* 432-444 


See also States, U.S 


New Mexico, Museum of ...530 
New Mexico tory io 175 
New Orleans, La.: 
Buildings, Tall. 222.398 504 
Delgado Museum oe, ee 524 
Fairgrounds racing . 824, 827 


Louisiana State Museum 524 
Mardi Gras 155 
Mayor ..25 steer 
Opera, 1951-52 
Population 
Sports carnival . 
Yellow fever epidemic 

New South Wales............ 33: 

New Year, heel (dates) 720 

Netw Year*s: Day) 23.3. -s. 

New York Bd. cet Trade 586, 602 

New York Cit; 


Administrative depts. 102- ova 
Airports, ..:<Ge emer careers 214 
Aquarium. cen 224 
Area, altitudes is cee 208 
Assessed values .........05. 210 
Bank clearings ........... 156 
Battery Parkiu-1. 6 nea 215 
Board of Estimate ...... .102 
Boroughs ....0 .stquesep eee 
Areas, altitudes ......,. 208 
Assemblymen, State ....100 
Assessed values ........ 210 
Councilmen . 102 
Population: 4% “et. an- gee 208 
Presidents <:..n¢a.5 - 102 
Realty tax rates .... -210 
Renee U.S. .. 88 


Botanical Garde! 215 
Bridges, tunnel .213, 214, a 
Bronx Zoo 


Buildings 

Construction =..9...255 10 

Publie (descriptive) 207 

TALL |... .cci ee sc ee 503 
Bureaus, boards....... 102-103 
City Hail:... jane 
Cloisters, The ....c.cneemes 
Commissions folly) “1622108 
Commuters, Daily ........ 22: 
Councll osc saatnscateteat eer 10 
Courts) «.°. puci s eeneene 03-104 
Criminal Courts Bide. 207 


tie or inves eenoue s 

See Crime Investigations 
Crime statistics iz 2 
Day, Length of 


Debt... ».. ...5:: see ee eee at 
Transit system 4 


ite iniea, monum ments, 
art galleries) ..... 215-224 


‘New York City logs -) 


Drafi riots, (pai Bes 239 
Education statistics ...... 211 
Election returns 

Mayor, 1949-50.......... 209 

President, 1952.0... ....-. 69 
Empire State Bldg. ..._. 216 
Expenditures —.... 0.244. 211 
Fire Dept. inquiry . 265, 282 
Fires (number, losses) ..209 

See also Fires, U.S 
Flags, Official .-....:.... 206 
Wooley Square ...........-.. 207 
Praunces Tavern ......... 
Government ......... 102-103 
Greater New York .... 6 
Mali of Records........... 207 

lem riots, 1943........ 249 
den Planetarium...... 218 

Health insurance ....... 208 
High school sports _ 882-883 


Hispanic Soc. of America. faoe 


UTS, pee Seg See ee 
(LUT) Se a 210 
MIRE 07. Spek ce 3s . .282 
BIMSP Rai ete nin. sith .. 103-104 
LaGuardia Airport........ 214 
Latitude, longitude ......700 
Libraries 
iit Shy we: a 
City College ...... 
Coiumbia University BB 
Cooper Union 216 


Corneil Un. Medical ...534 
Municipal Reference . 221 
New York University ..537 
Pierpont Morgan ve 222 


cir] SC pa atone pie eas 21, 540 
License bureaus ......-.. 99 
Mayors, 1665-1953 . 209 

Election returns, 1949-50 209 
Metropolitan area ...125, 430 
Mileage to 

Cities, U.S... 472-474 

Foreign ports 464-465 
Monuments ....... 217, 223 
Moon (rises, sets) 57-670 
Municipal eptidine ..207 
Museums ....,. 215-222 
Officials, salaries 102-103 
Opera, 1951-52 roe 20 
Parks, parkways. «2 207 

Battery Park. .=........-. 215 
Police Department 

Association.) 0. <<... 55 588 

iu EN ee eee 8, 293 

Force, arrests made ....214 
Population 

Boroughs, 1790-1952 ....208 

Growth, rank ......: . 429 

JS te) iO ae een 395 

Metropolitan area........ 430 
Port of N.Y. Authority ...214 
Poris 


Distances to foreign 464-465 


Entrances, clearances . .463 

New York Harbor ..,...461 
Postal receipts 2.7. .:... 65 
Precipitation -........ 694, 695 
Pressure at sea level ....693 
Public schools 

Athietic League ....... aoe 


DECI ©) te Oe 
Sports records, 1952 882- gas 


Radio City 


Becreation. facilities...... 307 
Registration of voters ...._81 
PEO 7 01d gion eno oo na0 211 
Rockefeller Center ...... 222 
peal Otticial ..5...45-.. .. .206 
Snowfall: sos ses. < 5 694, 695 


Standard time difference 692 
Statue of Liberty ..... +.223 
Street numbers, Key to ..211 


Subways 
Lines, mileage ......... 212 
Qpened, 1904 .......... oie 
Track elevations ....... 
Sun (rises, sets) .657- a7 
Taxes. 
AC VACS ee wise 0a Se ie 20 
APS property rates. ae a 
Teachers (dept. trials) .. 293 
GTC) 6 (0) ¢ |) 476 
Temperatures ; 
UT SCR JERS SI a 693 
PRPMEMNOS coyigr cas © she © 693 
Monthly, annual ....... 694 
Tide tables, 1953 .....696-699 
SPOMLDS PLISON «= ..4)..5-5-..% .. 207 
Transit system ....... 212-213 


Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority ...213 


Index | 


New York City (cont’d.) 
United Nations Ha. oye | 
Wall St. explosion. 1920 244 
Winds, Ext = eon 686, 694 
Worlds Fair, 1939 : .-247 

New York Onies Exchange 580 

New York Coffee and Sugar 

Exchange . 

New York Community Trust 575 

New York Cotton Exchange 580 

New York Curb Exchange 581 
Transactions, 1929-51 ....758 

New York Foundation .. .575 

New York Harbor statistics 461 

New York Historical Society 220 

New York Int’! Airport..... 214 

New York Produce Exch, ..588 

New York State: é 
Administrative depts. ... 99 
Admitted to Union ...... 175 
Agriculture staraties 445-454 


ARG. TAME aoe tae 175 
Automobile statistics |... . 471 
Drivers (number) ...... 473 
Banking statistics..... 199, 755 
Birth statistics ...... 197, 
Bridges-—. 22). shaw ee ee 492 


Budget: 1943-53 197 
Bureaus, boards (govt.) .. 99 
Business tax law 


Campsites: 20. sins uy 198-199 
Canal system’ 25.0.0... 205 
Capjtaleennicaas sicker 175 


Chamber of Commerce ..579 
Commissions (govt.) 99 


Congressmen, U.S. 86, 88 
Constitution adopted ..... 197 
Counties, county seats 422 
MOULts. 6 senha swe eet 101 
Crime hearings ...... att 


Death statistics 
DCsCKIpilV GF fete Or ete 

Disability Benefits Law ...203 
Dwelling units (number) .444 


Education statistics ..566, 569 
Election returns 
President, 1952.:..50, 69- “Y 


Senators, U. 


Equal Pay Law .......,... oa 
Expenditures, receipts ...197 
RITOWOI eerie 3 thon pia ene ee 162 
Geographic center........ 701 
Government) fitness. 9-100 
Governors, 1777-1952. .92, 197 
Grain’ elbyator.. 3, -..2. 205 
RAISLOLY eae a yet ky ene 197 
Housing program.......... 196 
Income, per capita........ 746 
Income tax law... 0.2... 202 
PnGUStTICS Sy. 5 ho sgsy ee 162 
Interest laws, rates........ 617 
SUAATY: See Ves ue ase 101 
Labor Relations Act....... 204 
Labor Relations Board..... 204 
Lakes, ponds...... 198-199, 200 
Legipiasion, NT le eaten er 305 
hegislature cs... <2 94, 100 
Lumber production ....... 480 
Manufacturing statistics. ..477 
Marital statistics ......... 197 


Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Mineral production... .485, 486 


Minimum Wage Law...... 204 
MOTO etch Gacoe wee ected 162 
Mountain peaks........... 200 
National Guard............ 99 
Naval Militia. -.........2.. 99 
INICKTIARIG shih eet fwie pi5/8n 

Officials, salaries... .43, 99-100 
Old age benefits........... 628 


Oleomargarine ban ends. . .270 
Origin of name 6 
Parks, parkways.... 
Population, 1790-1950. .388- -389 


CIU6s\. Fa rake ona 
Counties ~ 5-2). .5 433 
Density”: owas 393 
JEWISH Soar catehita at eee 395 
INGBTO Men meena ae aoe 394 
Urban, Yuralo<\j.27 91 
Port of N.Y. Authority... .214 
Public assistance .. ..204, 628 


Public school statistics ..’.196 
Receipts, expenditures ...197 
Registration of voters...-. abt 


Relief program ......-... 04 
Rural road mileage ...... 475 
Saratoga Natl. Park ....494 


Savings Bank Life Ins. ..199 
Schools (number, type) . .566 


SOLbled kata yeni iets aah 175 
Slavery abolished ....... 237 
Social security. ->...... 626-628 
Supreme Court .......... 101 


Mod York State (cont’d) 


Gasoline .., 
Income . 
Inheritance, | estate... 
Local non-property ...205 
Sales icc. «2 ee 205 
Thruway, N.Y.-Buffalo ..162 
Tourist attractions . 198-199 
Unemployment ins. ...201, 627 
Veterans Affairs Bur. po 202 


Vital statistics 432-444 
Voting qualifications....... 81 
Wage Board =: tiivcesaree 4 
Workmen’s compensation 
See also States, U.S. 

New York State Museum . 520 


New York Stock Exchange .590 
Transactions, 1900-51 ....758 
New York University: 
Hall of American Artists 217 
Hall of Fame 2 
Libraries 
Libraries Society award. ..602 
New York World's. Fair, 1939 247 
New Zeala 
Area, Sopulstiait capital .335 


Cities (population) ....... 385 
Colombo Plan .........-.: 743 
Descriptive <..-.5 ri). be. 380 
Gold reserve, 1951 ........756 
Islands comprising ....... 335 
Maoris (native race) ..... 335 
Pacific. defense treaty ..... 742 
Council meeting ........ 289 
Petroleum production .....488 
Railroad mileage.......... 470 
Social security” <i; meses 335 
Telephones! (jn. Sneaeeeee 76 
Trade, Foreign ....... 335, 457 
Voleanots®. ,..455. 24 eee 
Waterfalls. 4.) pee 


New Zeaiand Samoa (area) 491 
Newark, N.J.: 


AITDOrt “sialon se eee 14 
Crashes, investigation... 263 
Buildings, Tall ........... 504 
Mayor. ..... Siac 2a eee 98 
Museum . est) ser eee 519 
Population, rank .........429 
Port development Be ats 207 
Newberry Library .......... 527 


Newbery Medal Utteratare) 599 
Newfoundland: 
Area, population, capital. .327 


Canada, Joins .......-. 322, 328 
Fire, 1892-7) to Geen ee 240 
Gander airport .........- 327 
Railroad mileage ......... 470 
See also Canada 
Newman Award ...........: 599 
Newport, RD fits 165 
Newport Hist. Soc. (R.1.) Bi9 


Newspapers: 
Ayer Award (typography). .598 


Boston News Letter begun 235 
Circulation=- 3 .i5 peau 571 
Daily, First successful ....236 
Journalists, Noted ...... 782 
La Prensa expropriated ...255 
Louisiana - trials). eee 274 
Mailing rate: .....ci ihe ered 7162 
New York, first ......... 221 
Newsprint okie . 480, ar, 
Number in USi. 20 eens 
Organizations 586, 388 
Awards: :cpssv ee take 43, 601 
Pennsylvania Gazette...... 235 
Press associations ....578, 591 
Pulitzer Prize winners 594-596 
Stalin interview ......... 272 
See also Journalism, 
Freedom of the Press 
Niagara Falls Pelhee lie 496 
Niagara of the West ........ 151 
Nicaea, Council of ......... 233 


Nicaragua: 
Area, population, capital. ae 
Descriptive 370 
Gold production 8: 
Managua (population) ...385 


Merchant. fleet:..........: 460 
RatTonds eee 370 
Sugar production ......... 481 
Trade, U.S. (value) .370, 457 


U.S. Marines in, 1927 ....244 
Volcanoes 7 

Weights, measures 
World Bank loan ... 110 


Nicknames, State see “specific 
states 
Nicobar Islands .............358 


Nieman Fellowships 


28 . Index , 


Fr. W. Africa ....... 352 | North Dakota (cont’d.) Odd Fellows, L.0.0.F. .....- 58T— & 


Nisetia, Br. W. Africa .... 333 Vital statistics ....... 432-444 | Oder-Neisse agreement ..... 254 
=) Florence 238 See also States, U.S. Odom, William P. ..... 501, 502 
Riv 348, 376, Dyes North Island ........... 335, 491 | O'Dwyer, William 271, 299 
Nitrate productidn (Chile)... North Pole: Oeno Island .. F 
Mine Island ...........-.+... 3a Balloon flight, 1897 -:281 | Ofm Idland)< (yo s-9 ce 
Nixon, Richard M.: Composition . 497 | Ohio: 
Biography ..........+-.-- 46 Descriptive . Admitted to Union ......- 175 
Blection summary (1952) 47 Explorations .. Agriculture statistics . .445-454 4 
Political fund .....-...---_ “a N -South gam Area, rank . 22.50.58 wae 175 ; 
See also Vice Presidents, U.S Amateur golf title .....-° 857 Atomic energy plant .....- 286 
Nobel Prizes .......- 43, 593- 594 rose Give and Gray) i Birth, death statistics ....432 
_Non-Objective Painting ‘Mus. 221 Tigis (Crosse ocean eaten 877 Capital... .ss5-0-eeee 175 | 
Nordost Landet Is. (area).:.491 Netnea lights Se er 683 Counties, county seats ....423 
Norfolk Island ..........--- 334 | Northern Rhodesia ........- 333 Descriptive ........:-- 163-164 
Norfolk Arts; Sciences Mus. 523 African federation ....... 273 Elections see Election returns 
Normal schools .......-.. 556-558 | Northern Terr., Australia 334 Governor ...«..s8s00 eae = 


Norman Medal (engineering) 599 | Northern Terr., "Br. Africa. . .333 Legislature. ...2..2.-eenee 
Normandie (ship) burns .229 Northwest Ordinance, 1787 “236 Marriage, divorce laws sapiees8 


Normandy, House of ....... 769 | Northwest Territory 175, 177, 236 knam 
Norris Dam .........--- 167, 182 | Northwest Terr., Canada ..327 te eave Tower : tie 
he een ae DonsEuncet came U. Libraries 537 Population, 1500-1950 | ee 
ea, dimensions ...... ay: 3 
Explorations, 1492- 1793 ee Area, population, capital he Soni acariey seis ae 628 
Rioeatan ee as he “To Sm ee 370 Taxes o-oo Ahn | 
ountain peaks ....-. : ptive. “se catb aha 
Petroleum P caaction ... 488 Gold Ce see St 156 Vital pis eintion “ee Se gies 
Population .......---.+--- 387 Merchant fleet ....... 370, 460 See also States, U. rte 
Railroad mileage........--- 470 Quisling, Vidkan (di Gaus -250 | Ohio River pm 
Sugar production ......:.. 481 Railroad mileage -470 Bridges spanning ......... 
Telephone statistics ..... 476 Rulers 370, T73 Lock system os ie 
Trade, U.S. (value) .....456 Telephones .......%--....- 476 | oi} see Petroleum 
North Atlantic Treaty Orgn.: Trade, Foreign....... 370, 457 | Okeechobee, Lake 
Air arm reorganized ...” 274 Waterfalls ........-...---- 496 | Okinawa Island 
Annual report, First Weights, measures ......- 513 | Oklahoma: 
College (first class) Nereree oo ee Dep... .370 ‘Admitted to Union ....... 175 
Defense goals, 1952 .... orwegians, Noted .........775 Agriculture statistics _.445-454 | 
Defense pact adopted - Notable perions. eS here eens 769-796 Area, rank .......o-coeeee 175 
Descriptive (treaty) Deaths, 1952........ - 311-314 Birth, canis statistics ....432 
EDC relations..... 265, 276- aT TERVERLOUS essere a 505-507 Capital 175 
Greece, Turkey ...... 255, 260 Salute to (artillery) ee Counties, “Sounty -neate: eae 423 
Lisbon goutersnes, 1902 203 Ne Paes re) gig | Descriptive ee ee ve 164 
fal vommand Na 261 Nese la ee ee 937 a see Election returns 
Ay cet. ae 95 ou Pe Se emery ie icc 1 fia [pice set Pemba ar pence yaa eee srs a bie PO 
Beas procurement, SE Nowa ieatinae ree 327 ee tribes ..164 
“This ee Soon 271, 298 | Novaya Zemlya Island (area) 491 ak si Beast one 
Organization revised ...' 265 | Novelists, Noted . 744-780, 782 Mott see peli aws 438, 439 
Radar network. ........... 262 Pulitzer Prizes. wen once 596 Ondinic’ satecee Hower ae 
SHAPE Numbers (prime, composite) 516 P eth ‘a ery “pepe ts 3,95 
Motivated: 1951 “.yc«...... 255 | Numerals (Roman, Arabic) .565 or itie Oe 1950 ..... 389 
Commander Mie 271, 282 Numismatic associations 220, 587 Social’ security es 407, an: a: 
Deputy commanders 274, ag2 irsesi. 9 Le a | oes eae oe 
Bendouarters opened Armed forces ...726, 727,730 | 78X65 sic: 471, 615, 616, 621 
Southeastern Ha. ...... 2 3 Associations. «fences 587 ital statistics ........ 432-444 
Secretary General......... 265 College sorority ..........565 Woolaroc Museum ........ 529 
Standard weapons ....... 29 wacnools (number) Sa 568 ont also Pt raigar A S. 
Strength, Survey of ..... 1 utmeg CT ee ae es 4) klahoma et 
See a Buropean Defense | Nutrition Foundation ......575 Buildings, Tall ........... 504 
Community Neiritexs alors of foods..... 456 oe fh scats oe ‘ee 
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Riots, 1952 ..  sii3, 297, 298 


Prizefighting see Boxing 
Prizes see Awards 


Proctor Prize (science) ...... 602 
Produce Exchange, N.Y. ... .588 
Production: 
Automobiles, 1900-51 ..... 479 
Books, 1952) sais alive. «os 315 
md oe RAMs Ri tere he see ast 
Gotton, 1995-61 gcc. 479, 484 


Defense, Progress in ..259, a 
Poiana cacy 
cory GT ODSs ota chee etsy 


Seid Spc need tintaysya Ts orapetdle opsees 
MOsieryviis. ..2 (- eo, spanks 
Index numbers ........... 
TPOM BUCCI fe acu d Hae Net 
NOALOSEDEC) jnctnts seal eynrein 
CAG tetiacin ace temeseae 
Liquor, 1900-51 _ .....: 
Lumber, 1869-1951 
Maple Syrup ......-55.,..- 
Minerals. ...2...- sn» 485-489 
Natural gas .......... 487, 488 
TW A ae gE ats Oe ce 479 
Peat a(U.8i)o- em Posen, uss 486 
Petroleum) 22058) ook 87-489 
Radio sets, tubes ........ 317 
Rayon, 1935-51 ...... 479, 484 
Aaa BOBOSST 6 Ge corres. aie 
Sik, VE Soa Bey ee inridie ac ae 484 
PIL VOT OM. Bisons we letare, agin ianoareres 489 
Sugar, 1935-51 ........... 481 
PPextllegr ser geese lcifitie tones 479 
ore, products: ......... 478 
U.S.S.R.-U.S. compared ..287 
Uranium ore ............. 340 
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Production (cont’d.) 
Wood pulp, paper, board . .480 
1935-51 484 


Wool, SO=51 oe. .cowenae 
Worker statistics 4717, 478 

7 he Gun tg cv ce (at 4 
Professional societies . 562-565 

ressive party ........ ; 
Prohibition: * a 
Kansas law repealed ..... 154 


U.S. law, repeal . .243, 245, 637 
Jones amendment ...... 245 
Prohibition party ........ 52, 89 
Proportional representation. gah 


Protein (foods) ...........-. 55 
Protestant Churches: $ 
Headquarters ......... OT-708 
History of leading ....714-715 
Membership. . 6... +s, (05-706 
Protestant Councils ....... 588 


Protestant aacnRs Church: 


Altar’ colors .n4rh.0. eee 720 
Bishops 5%. o-8.4 6 js tae 716 
Address, Form of ...... 570 
Calendar, fast days ...... 720 
Headquarters ...........-- 708 
History, See =v 71d 
Membership =... scioten 706 
Pru 5 
Abolished, 1947 0.0.5 .55 251 
Rulers”)... 2.< cco noes +3 Re Ti 
Psychiatric patients ......... 766 
Public assistance: 
New York State ......... 204 


Social Security Adm. . .628-629 
Public debt: 
Great Britain, 1917-52 .. 326 


United States »....... 747, 148 
Budget operations ...... 46 
Increase; 11952 * ../frs-see 282 


Validity Qaw) ....2.5.. 636 
Public domain, Original ....188 
722 


Public holidays ........ -723 
Public lands, U.S. .....25..: 188 
Public libraries: 
Brooklyn, ‘N.Y. Voce 215-216 
Cities,” U.S: 205.4 ease ean 540 
New York Cityo2: sence 221 
Public School Athletic 
League, N.Yo eae 882 
Public schools: 
Attendance, expenditures 566 
Communism in ...... 287, 293 
Enrollment: . .7:.2...% 566, 569 
Feinberg law (N.Y.)°...-. 744 
New York City 
Sports records, 1952 882-863 
Statistics, 1941-51 211 


New York State statistics 196 
Number, type (by state) . 566 


Teachers, salaries ....... 566 
See also Education 
Public trusts ............ 573-576 
Public Welfare Medal ..... 603 
Puerto Rico: 
Altitudes (high, low) ..... 103 
Area, capital: \:. (2) on she 173 
Cities (population) ........ 412 
Citizenship law, U.S. ....645 
Coastline 2... 5.255 jaw rience 187 
Commonwealth status ....173 
Constitution ......... 173, 303 
Descriptive: ......<).. scam pe A) 
Farms (statistics) ......- 445 
Governor 0:0.) eee 92 
Legislature: \ sak. geese 44, 96 
Officials, salaries .......:. 96 
Population .......... 389, 412 
Products: j..css neem 173 
Resident commissioner . 89 
Riot, 1950: 77 eeuecen 254 
Social security .........- 625 
Sugar production ........ 481 
Telephoiies:~2.)..<.-.ii-eeas 476 
Puget Sound, Wash. ..... 169 
Pulitzer Prizes ........- 594-597 
Punic «wats => tess 23 
Purcell, Gerard W. .......- 28 
Putnam, Amelia E. -247, 501 


Putnam Memorial Award ._ 602 
Pyramids (Egypt) ..232, 490, Shs 
Pyrenees Mountains ....... 


Quadruplets born (cases) 441 
Quakers see Friends (Quakers) 
Churches 
Qualifications for voting .. 
Quart (measure) 
Quebec, Canada (city) 
French and Indian War 235 
Mileage to other cities 472-473 
Population 384 
Quebec Province ....... 327 
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Queen Maud Land ........ 370 | Rapa Islands..:.......-.+.+- 353 | Representatives, U. S. (cont’d:) 

Queens Borough see New York Rasputin, Gregory (death). tga Speakers of the House... .- 2 

City (Boroughs) Rates of forei; exchange. . Reproduction: 

Queens town Tunnel ..213 | Rayon production ...... fio, 4 Gesta‘ Poa e 
eens] Australia ..... 334 | Reading Futurity races...... 832 |*_ Plural bir’ 1940-49..... 441 
etzal (currency) ...-.---- 356 | Ready-reference calendar. . .672 iblican 5 

(juintuplets born ie rs ee tn Beaten ne eaie seale. Jed, gage coon ee dite = 
uisling, Vidkun (death) -25' cessions . study).....261 | _ Sites, 1856-1952........--; 

2 ii ‘ ) Reclamation see Irrigation, Morse. Wayne ...~.. 298 

Reclamation National committee.......- 
—R— Reconstruction Finance Corp.: Nominees, 1900-52........-- 
B & O loan......-....--- 26 Platform, 1952.......-.--- 4 
RFC see Reconstruction Employees (number)......- 91 Presidential primaries...-. 270 
Finance Corp. Expenditures, 1951-52....- 745 Symbol, Of 5 ee 51 

~ Rabbis: Flood damage insurance. aed Truman _criticizes.......-- 27 
Assemblies, unions.....--- 798 Reet reorganization. ...255 | Research Council, Natl......2: 194 
First, |) SARC Drea 395 ymington resigns .....--- 263 | Reservoirs: 

Racing tin price rise..........-.- 260 United States...........-- 184 
‘Airplane records ..... 115-116 Young, E.M., indicted... .257 Under construction . .185- — 

Automobile ........-:-- , 834 | Recreat onal areas.......--. 495 World’s greatest........-. 
Miicyole ..-...-----+52+--- 839 | Red Cross, American.......-. 588 | Resources, Natural: 

Bobsled ...........+-- , 871 History, activities......... 717 Canada ».. < «9 ssid ae 327, 328 
Cobb, J.R. (death)......-. 994 | Red Cross, International. ...717 European pool. 7).00.2--ne- 292 
RIOUGG) oc a2 ent oe 44, 819-832 | Red Men, Improved Order of .588 United States 

Associations .......- 588, 591 | Red River.............------ 181 Offshore lands.........- 275 
Ice skating speed records. .886 Denison Dams... - 2.5... 186 States (descriptive) .147-171 
Power boat ...... 44, 885-886 | Redfield, Laverne V. .......- 266 Survey .....3..¢22snoeee 281 
Roller skating. , 890 Redonda Island............. 336 Trade». je... eee 458, 482-483 
Rowing ...... 862-864 | Reed Award (aviation)...... 598 See also specific countries 
Swimming .......--..-- -889 | Reed Library..............-- 534 (Descriptive 
Track records (world) . CS Reed, Walter, Medical Ctr...195 | Restaurants (ret 1 sales) ..459 
Yachts Reelfoot Lake............--- 67 | Retail, chain store sales ....459 

Racquets champions . Reformatories, Federal. ..... 35 | Retail prices, indexes ..760-761 

Radar: Reformed Churches: Reunion, (Fr.) “oe ae , 491 
Beam to moon, 1946.. .250 Headquarters .......-.---- 708 | Reuther, Walter ...:......:- 307 
MVEDLEd 2.2... eee 507 Membership ......-.------ 706 | Revenues, U.S.: 

NATO network .......-..- 262 | Refugees: Act, 1951. sit. eee 610 

Radio: Displaced Persons Act ends.273 Bills originate in House . .632 
‘Arts and Sciences awards. .604 Ree es fonber) caeelane 262 Collections, by source 751- fo 
Associations ......-..----- 588 UW. S. Aid to.......5.-..:. 267 By-state .. . °92-eaee 753 
Astronomy, Use in.......- 682 | Regiment Army cagtnesy = 140 Customs, 1930-52 ........: 758 

Authorizations by type.... 317 Registered mail......... Postal \.../-2.ce eee eee 765 
Automobile sets in use ....317 | Registration: ; Receipts, 1789-1952 ..745, 747 
Costs, Annual ........... 318 Automobiles, by state..... 471 || Bevere,.. Paul... ices. sean 235 
Edgar Award (mystery). .598 Voters in fas yeas 293 | Revolutionary War see 
Employees, payroll .......- 317 Voters, New York......... American Revolution 
First message ..........-- 241 | Regulation X (suspended). . Reynolds Foundation ....... 576 
First used, sea rescue...... 228 | Reich Foundation........... 376 Rhee, Syngman ........... 280 
Homes with, 1930-52 ..... 317 | Relay races: Rhode Island: ; 
Inventions, Noted........- 506 ‘American records.......-. 876 Admitted to Union ...... 175 
Enyestment, hea Haba Ss ae Drake peinee nie ¢ igi se ae Area, Tank ....5.00-c0 00 Io 
Navigation aids........... nterscholastic ....... 5 Agriculture statistics 5 
Noted personalities... .787- ae Kansas -relays.c0<0 se) -- sss 881 Birth, death a rt 
Peabody Awards..........- Los Angeles Coliseum... ...881 Capital .:.J.f.a: eects 175 
Production data ......... 317 Olympic games. .865, 866, 871 Counties, Fae seats .. 424 
= eee once peep acasts. se Feary ae relays....... Hes Descriptive aereslensieltere 5-166 

ea-going transmitter..... @XGG, TOLRYSs poo Gag wuts es 0 Elections see E' 

Sets in U.S., world ....... 317 World records......... 873-874 Governor ..... : seca EAT 

Stations in U.S. .......... Relief: Legislature ncoce, Meme tem 95 
Authorizations, 1952 ....317 Federal dole ends, 1935.. .246 Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Most powerful ........- 318 New Ais program. . 204 Motto, nickname, flower .165 

U. S. stations in Germany .282 | Religion ................ “105-721 Officials, salaries ...... 95 

Radio City, N.Y.C........... 222 Bible see Bibie Population, 1790-1950 388-389 

Radio Free Europe...... 255, 271 Bishops Cities, counties 408-409, 424 
Radium discovered, 1898... .241 Methodist: 2. occ oh 716 ooo security ...... 627, 628 
Railroads, Foreign: Roman Catholic......... T10° |. (AAXes. crac eae 616, 621 

Accident, Worst (1944)....249 Protestant Episcopal. ...716 Vitel statistics .......433-444 
British see Great Britain Calvin’ John. cis center 234 See also States, U.S. — 5 
PPUMBU LOO aes ie pie ees 238 Christianity legalized..... 233. | Rhode Island Hist. Soc. 519 
Locomotive invented......505 Council of Nicaea......... 233 | Rhodes, Colossus of ‘ "7490 
Mileage, by country....... 470 Council of Trent.......... 234 | Rhodes, Island of (area) |: 491 

Railroads, U.S.: Denominations Rhodes Scholarships "592 
Accidents, deaths....256, 469 Headauarters ..... 707-708 | Rhodesia, Northern ....273, 333 
Army seizure .......- 254, 306 Membership ........ 705-706 | Rhodesia, Southern ...273, 332 
Associations .............-- 588 Edict of Milan.....0.<.50. 233 World Bank loan ... ” 110 
Cog roads............ 149, 161 Foreign countries see specific Rial (currency)............. 360 

ED ae .¥.C.; rts = pees (Descriomye? Rice: 1. eee 

ividends declared........ OldAYS= nthe ae Consumption 
Barly roads, 1853......... 231 Holy Trinity endorsed. 3 eres bipee “Ae 

. Blectric trolley, 1885...... 240 Buther, Martin’... .2..5. 34 Production, 1930-51 ...... 447 
Bxpenses, taxes............ 469 Lutheran conference...... 289 | Richmond Borough see New 
Fastest runs.......... 467, 468 Persecution York City (Boroughs) 
First Beace Re Ol 1828) oe. 237 Christians, 64 A.D....... 232 | Ridge Mem. Award (poetry) 603 
First steam, 1831.......... 238 Huguenots, 1560......... 234 | Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B 
First to cross Miss. R.....238 Popes, List of: i..<ecaner 712 Korean war (views) coe 
First transcontinental..... 239 Protestant Churches SHAPE commander ....... 271 
Freight loadings (index). .750 (history, orgn.)...714-715 Authority Aen dodee a 
Freight rates increased... .271 Roman Catholic hierarchy Rifle champions, 1952 ..853, 8 
Harriman Memorial Medal. 601 , 709-710 | Riggs Handicap - oe 
Horsedrawn, First......... 206 Salvation Army........... 717 | Right Ascension; se 
Labor review, 1952 ......306 School time, One. Ssamen 7144 Conjunction .. 6 
Locomotive, First.......... 505 Volunteers of America....717 Stars: 1953), eee os 
TIO HE) ica st big ie wane ieee 470 | Religious leaders........ 744-781 Sun’s apparent, mean 673, are 
Passenger, freight data....469 | Remington, William W..255, 268 | Riis Park parking field sts 
Rail center, greatest...... 152 | Rendova Island............. 335 | Ringling Museum of Art ||. = 
Revenues, distribution. .... 649 | Rennell Island.............. 335 | Rio de Oro “eeoee 
BTREIEUIOS fe verses nse ce ess 469 | Rents: Fie oo ands River een -376 
Stocks, bonds, capital... .469 Controls expire .......... 294 | Riots, panics: =| » 704 
Tom Thumb (engine) .....155 Price index............... “760 Amritsar, India, 1919 
Tunnels to New York City.213 |.Representation, Proportional .81 Astor Place, N.Y. C., 1849 244 
Unemployment ins. ...... 305 | Representatives, U.S...... 87-89 Berlin Communists, 1952 238 

Railway Express Service. ...470 Address, Form of.......... 570 Brooklyn Bridge, 1884 is 

Bae paber s Political A pu eree (defined). 7---nenee 52 Calcutta, 1946 - ». +240 

i Aide Spano couse of see Congress, U.S. Teg ete 

Rainfall Msee Precipitation Salaries, terms. ~ ne . yi . 87 Cicero, ill, 196i Bee ae 


. ~<a 


Index gh) 
Riots. ies cance Rocsevelt, Theodore (cont’d.) Sage Foundation ........... 576 
Detroit, Mich., 1943 National Mem. Park ae ce 8. rush’ State of sic. 
Draft, 1863 GY. (chia Ranch house, Dak. . 163 | Sahara, Spanish ........... 376 
RODS ae Wives (biographies) ...... St. Augustine, Fla....... 50, 
Financial, 1873, 1884 . Roots (square, cube 515, Bartholomew, 234 
- oe ae eee Rope climb champion .._.. St. Clair Lake ........ 4 
Harlem, N.Y. ce 1943 Roping champions as ad ip . Christopher Island....... 336 
Haymarket, 1886 ......... 24' St. Croix, Island of.......... 173 
Herrin, Ill., strike, 1922 . St. Eustatius Island......... 369 
India mutiny, 1 Wabeaeet. 20 5 
Le ES) eS aa Rosenberg, Julius, Ethel 255, 
CATS EU co ea 300 | Rosenthal, Herman (death) 
SEU RY SOA OAD my asthafnr«'aPa) sola 6:2 Rosicrucian Order .... .53 
iC G6 (i Cy ee 269 | Ross, Betsy .......... 
Prisons, 1952 ...273, 297, 298 Rotary International é 
Puerto Rico, 1950 ........ 254 Fellowships ........ red 
Slaves revoli in N.Y....... 235 | Rotation of the Earth 683, ength, outflow.. 
Steel pets iP ee ae on Rothstein, Arnold ..——~.. 245 Navigable Merangy. 
REMIINISSA, WOOD oo oic oss, ave le 6 0 269 bestoe records——~...... 862-864 Seaway plans 


Union of South Africa 269, 299 _OlympiC games ........... 686 


St. Louis, Mo.... 


Riouw Archipelago ....,.--359- Sullivan trophy winners 845 Academy of Scienc 

River of No Return ......... 151 | Rowland Prize (engineering) 599 Buildings, Tall 

Rivers: Royal’ Gorge iow. cnecrane 149 City Art Museum 
Coastal ports, tonnage 461-462 | Royal Hotel. fire, N.¥.C. ....240 Mayor «3: sen2 Lee 98 
OO) C10 i 704 | Royalty: Opera, 1951- .126 


Freight carried on ae 462 Address, Form of ....... .570 Population .. 430 
Uni ShebeS: Wal... -181 Families of Europe ...769-773 | St. Lucia Islan .336 
Waterways ......... 186-187 Ruanda, Belgian Congo ....340 | St. Martin Island. .369 
a See also specific names Rubber: St. Patrick’s Day - 123 
f Riverside Library (Calif.) ..533 Imports, 1949-51 ......... 482 | St. Paul, Minn.. 158 
4 Riyal (currency)............ 337 Controls end ..2:...:... 264 Buildings, Tall 504 
5 Roads: Production, 1930-51 ...... 418°) - Mayor. "<< ote . .98 
oa Alaska Highway .......... 172 | Rubinstein, Serge M. ...... 263 
F Federal expenditures ....-. 745 | Ruble (currency) ........... 381 
y PMIGHeSt. | Uh. lens. eee cca 149 Rudolph, Lucretia .......... 135 
Mackenzie Highway ....... 172 | Rum: St. Fierse. and Miquelon...... 353 
,- Miami-Key West Highway 150 Exports, imports, 1948-51 .458 Ae Swithin’s Day............ 722 
; Mt. Vernon Mem. Highway 171 Production, 1900-51 ....... 482 
i New Jersey Turnpike ..... 161 | Rumania: 
New York City.......... 207 Area, population, capital ..374 
; New York State Dect « 162, 198 Cities (population) ...... 385 
y Obtorfurnpike \...2........ 163 Communist shakeup ...... 277 
; Parkways, National ...... 494 Descriptive ........... 374-375 
Pennsylvania Turnpike ...165 Merchant fleet ......... 460 
P Rural mileage, U.S. ...... 475 Michael abdicates, 1947 251 
) peyline Drive’ 7.2... 169 Petroleum production .... 488 a} 
Touring distances ....472-474 Railroad mileage .........470 82-85 
Trans-Andean .......372, 383 Royal: family (5,..:.9.55, 374 Governors (stat ae at 
U.S.S.R. construction ....381 Sugar production ........ 481 Judges, U.S. -..ee 
: Rochester, N.Y.: Telephones yr. e2i-,5 Joes s 476 New York City officials ion i03 
a Arts and Sciences Museum 520 Rumely, Edward A. ....... 274 New York State orice is 100 
Beaidings, rail ..........- 504 | Rung Award... ............ 599 President of the U 82 
City Manager ............. 98 | Runs and walks: Queen Elizabeth we Eng. . 322 
Population ........... aad 430 American records .....875-876 Representatives, U, 
Rock formations (classes) ...490 Champions, 1952..... 44, 818 Senators, U.S. 86 
Rockefeller Center, N.Y.C. 222 Olympic games . .865, oh, 870 State officials... 43, 92-96 
Rockefeller Foundation ..... 576 World records ..... 873-874 Supreme Court justices .. 83 
Rockingham Park racing 828 | Runyon Memorial Fund ... 576 See also Incomes, Wages and 
Rockne, Knute (death) . 245 | Rupee (currency) ..... 330, 331 Hours 
Z Rocky Mountain Natl. Park 494 Rupiah (currency) ......... 359 | Salary Stabilization Board see 
: Rodeo cowboys, Leading ....854 | Rural population, U.S. .390-392 Wage Stabilization Bd. 
Rodrigues Island ........... 333 Territories (<.. 4h ci4.: ...412 | Salem, Mass., museums _...518 
Rogation Days (church) ....719 | Rural road mileage, U.S. _.475 | Sales: 
Roger Williams Handicap Seed Rush-Bagot Treaty, 1817 237 Consumer credit ......... 759 
Rogers, Will (death) ...... 246 Russell Island ........... 335 Department stores ......_. 759 
Roller skating ......... 887, 890 Russell, Richard B. ..... 49, 264 Index numbers » 159 
Roman Catholic Church: Russian rulers ....:...... 773 Retail, 1949-51 Galea -459 
Apostolic delegates to U.S. 712 | Russian Socialist Federated Sales taxes: 
Beatification, 1952 ........ 712 Soviet Republic .... .379 By state .. 616-617 
Boece meee scolen (N.Y) 278 Pp irians, Note ae New York City .1...1.....2 
Dioceses, U.S. ..-+<<- E usso-Japanese OP. 2419) Sousa once (Garmanbnninnne 
Eucharistic Congress ...... aie moe Seperd pee airoc “aoe mee House (German rulers) 771 
PURSE ILRV Bs > ip « « oie vle.e' utgers Univ. Libraries ‘ 4 
Hierarchy on Seen 43,709-710 | Ruth, George Herman (Babe): petra poner ey a 
Address, Form of ....... 570 Foundation .............. Production: US. =o aa Pre 
Membership, U.S. ........ 711 Lifetime record ot aoe Boe Salutations, persons of rank 570 
Popes see Popes Ruthenia, U.S.S.R. ....... .379 Salutes, honors 739 
CB LIStICS . OtSp (er ts Stee. 711 Ryder Cup: (golf) i685 ne 856 Fes a) re 
Roman numerals ........... 565 Rye Rea a 
Roman rulers, emperors ....772 Chicago spot prices ..... 449 eee Pate oes capital ..375 
Rome (founded, burned) .. .232. Grain center receipts . ..452 tila ana Nese ee “375 
Rommel, Gen. Erwin ...... 248 Prices, 1930-52 ......... 448 Son ee an eage . Tato 
Ronne expedition ....... 497-498 Production, 1930-51 ......447 SEE AG duction ation) 385 
Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor .. .139 By state, 1951 ....:..... 451 Thode Ws ¢ on qtr ees 
Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Ryerson Library of Art .....526 wan e, (value) ..375, a 
Assassination attempt .. Baas ‘Ryukyu Islands (area)..... 491 Weights, hedges 2 See ie ‘3 
ORAS Metts cece OO fi © 0 Se ee yl eet > -WElBDUS, Measures... 5 eee 
tetas (nelday) 722 World Bank loan ........ 110 
Cairo conference, 1943 ....743 —SsS— Salvation Army: 
Election returns ........ 54-80 Headquarters ............. 
LOC ES 139 | SHAPE see North Atlantic History, activities 
First vareside CHSG Fe sos: 245 Treaty Orgn. E Membership .............. 
Four Freedoms .......... 743 | SPARS see Women’s Reserve Samar Island ........,..... 
Fourth term, 1944 ........ 250 (Coast Guard) Samoa, American: 
“3h OU Se nee see eas SLOP SBary DHE. osc pester t ss sya; yc 355 Aréa, Capital @..2)..-aaeuce 
National emergency, 1941 .247 Elections, 1952 ...... .. .300 Coastline ........ 
Pearl Harbor ............ 250 German proposals on .... .296 Descriptive’ ........5.05 
Third term, 1940 ......... 247 Union with France, 1947 . 251 Farms (statistics) ... 
Yalta Agreement ......... 742 Convention revised .. 300 Population 7s. oe 389, 412 
Roosevelt, Theodore: Saba Island ..........,... 369 | Samoa, New Zealand (area) 491 
Biography Pre Rho ake rsd osupser ae pabeeore ieee Espionage, paance, White eid opie, ctehegteenens 335 
fy OMS o Ste ABA 13 abotage an Antonio, Tex.: 
Me penily Er milo cara oc oe 603 Sacco-Vanzetti trial ...... 244 Alanio;” “Che aeeoece eee 529 
Mount Rushmore Mem. ...166 | Saddle bronc riding eetera) 854 Buildings, Tall oo Ssrivee OOS 
Museum, (NsY:C) ..2....°- 222 | Safety Council, National ...589 City manager .........-... 98 


San Antonio, Tex. (cont’d.) 
Opera, 1951-52 ........ weds 
Population ..........- 429, 430 
an Cristobal Island ...... 

Sp aoe Calif.: 

ity manager .....------.- 
Descriptive ............ 67-768 
Fine Arts ee mee! tate 532 
Museum of Man .......-. 532 
~ Natural History Museum . .532 
ulation ........-- 429, 430 
"San Diego Aqueduct ..-....- 186 
San Fra: Cali 


if.: 
Academy of Sciences 
Bomb explosion, 1yi¢ : 
Buildings, Tall ...-. > 
Descriptive .......+.--++:+- 
DeYoung Mem. Museum ..§ 
Golden Gate Exposition ..247 
Farthquake, fire, 1906 ....242 


Library, Un. of vere c=. 2033 
eee Berea 98 
eage 
Gities, U.S. .....--- ebe 
Foreign ports ........--- 
Mint (coinage) ......----- 738 
Museum of Art ......---- 531 
Opera, 1951-52 .........-+- 127 


Palace, Legion of Honor . .531 
Population Bites ees 429, 430 
United Nations conf. ..106, 250 

San Jacinto Monument ..... 529 

San Juan Capistrano race -..824 

San Marine ...........--*-- 375 

San Pasqual race 

San Tome Island .... 

Sand Island ........- 3 

Sander, Dr. Herman N. ....253 

Santa Anita racing me 824. 828 

Santa ‘* yibrary College 


Sasen0 Talama 


Saskatchewan, Canada ...... 327 
Satellites (solar system) ...674 
Saturn (planet) ...... .. 674 
Morning, evening star een OUT 
Rises» sets, 1953 ..... .. 678 


Saudi-Arabia: 
Area, ponaiasion: capital ..337 
Cities (population) ....... 385 
Petroleum pracer ion 337, 488 
Trade, U.S. (value) ...... 457 
Savaii TE a ere 335 
Savings Bank Life Insurance 199 
Savings bonds see Bonds, U.S 
Savings in U.S. ........---- 75 
Gov a agencies conflict 
MSE si oie wince ale vere ee 
Savonarola (death) P : 
Saxe-Coburg, House of ..... 
Saxons: 
English rulers .. 
German rulers 
Saxton, Ida ...... 
Scaife Foundation 
Schafiner Library ... 
Schilling (currency)......... 


Scholarships: 
Donneliy Fellowship ..... 600 
Grad. Sch. of Journalism 597 
Hillman Awards ......... 601 
Intercollegiate literary ...601 
Nieman Fellowships ......601 
RIMOGOS Mas hia iinas sickens: 592 
Rotary Fellowships ....... 603 


Westinghouse (science) . .603 
Schools, Public see 
Public schools 
Schuman coal-steel plan: 


British commission to ....279 
Organization, members ..279 
Proposed; 1950 ..........- 254 
PUR PLA EAS eke ses coe an cess 279 
Trade pool .......... 292, 301 
Science: 
This OS SY aes ere Bae re 603 
Discoveries - .....5.. 2... 505-507 
Progress, 1952 ... .122-123 
Sciences, Natl. Academy of . .194 
Scientists, Noted ....... 774-781 
Scillies Island (area) ....... 491 


Sclerosis, Multiple, Society ..575 


a ee A John T. (trial) 
‘population Stas a , 


ee also Great Britain, 
ed gdom 


L 
Scott, Capt. R. F. 
Screen personalities 
Seripps Oceanography 


Mariners’ Museum 
Merchant fleets 
De , WG-2 2G 5 Poe a: 


Route distances.....--. 
S.S. United Eh aBe 


New we City’ ele) 
Clermont, B07 


United States 
Seamen’s organizations 


Tanker Tiyeetizgtios 
U.S.S.R., at disposal of... 
U.S.S.R.-Denmark anaes 
Voice of America 
Shooting (rifle, pis 
National chadwoiien 
Olympic games 
Trap, skest, 


IE ae Bri 


Secession of 


U.S. “Departments 
Security Act, Internal 


ce it Nien (voters) 
Supreme. Court rulings 


| Sekia el Hamra 
Selangor, British Malaya.... 
cde ooh Service System: 


Shot put records 
Olympic games . 
Show Me State 
Shrine football game. 
Shrine, Nobles of the Mystic 586 
Shrove Tuesday (Mardi Gras) 722 
Shuffleboard champions, 1952 
Siam see Thailand 
Side horse champions. . 
Sidereal day-. 
Siegel, phate ‘Ss. 
Sierra Leone, 
Sierra Nevada Mts.. 
Signs and Symbols: 
Astronomical 
Chemical elements. . 


Fiolators arrested 


Headquarters, 
Organization, operation. . 
Rejections (Korean war). 
Student deferment tests... 


IMT ans 
selina Stakes 


29) 
Br. W. Africa : 


see PE 


U.S. 
Senators, U.S. 
Address, Form of 
Election of (law) 
Election returns 


Silk production .... 
Silurian Society. . 


Senegal, Fr. W. Africa 
peaaale National Park 


Density, melting ‘point... . 512 
oe in stock, 1915-52. ed 


Sereut Drama Prize k 
Service, John S.. 57, 

Seven Wonders of the World 490 
Seward’s Folly. 172 


Seymour, Jane 
Shakespeare Library, Folger 193 
Shakespeare, William: 
Birth, death 
First poem, play 


Singers, Noted: 
- Anderson Award 
Contemporary 


Shedd Aquarium Sister Kenny Foundation 
Skate sailing champion 
Skating, Ice: 
Events, winners, 1952 
Interscholastic, N.Y.C 
Olympic games 
Speed records 
Sullivan pet winner. ..845 


* organizations... .453 
On farms, 1890-1952 4 


Prize-winning 
Shenandoah (dirigible) 
Shenandoah National Park. 
Shereefian Empire 
Shetland Taian (area) 


eens shooting ‘peameale 
Shikoku Island 


ae aria tense (1 ‘Associations 


Events, winners, 1952 
Jumping records 
Olympic games. ; 
Skiing, Water (1952) . 
Skinner Award (books) 
Skye Island (area) 
Bkriine Drive 


‘Abolished in TU.85 

Compromise of 1850 
Constitutional amend 
Emancipation Proce 
England outlaws, 1833 
Forced labor ( 
introduced in America ....234 
Kansas-Nebraska bill 


Express service (rail, air) 470 
New York State canals 5 
ee Medal 


‘Amerivan- built, First 
Amer. Pres. lines case 
Atlantic crossing, 


Bounty (mutiny, 1789). 
Builders council... 
Dimensions of large 467 
. .227-230, 248, 249 
Entrances, clearances: ... ... 
By Customs Suey Stic 


Exported by 


Slavery (cont’d.) 
Massachusetts outlaws ....236 
Missouri Compromise, 1820 237 


PN EWRY ONE Ne te tee. : 235, 237 

Sleepy Hollow Legend......_. 520 

loan Foundation............ 576 
PURO VOM a irk aio ee ae et 

Seales hospital (first)... .. 156 
Dpiealige te: of. 

Smith Act upheld, 1951...... 255 


Smith, wat PS SORN: 2 ong eae 34 
ith, ky OUR Huon ed 132 
Smithsonian I Institution. .... 195 
Smyth, James G............. 
flake River...-.....0....... ae 


Snowfall: 


Blizzard of 1888...... 240, 694 
(Si, SE dS i ee 
New York City 1.” 694, 695 
Storms, Europe, 1952...... 266 
Snuff production........._.. 478 
Snyder-Gray case, 1927...... 244 
Sobell, Morton.............. 255 
Soccer records.............. 869 
Olympic games ........... 868 
Socal Democratic party, 1897 241 
Social Sciences Inst...... 590, 603 
Social Security: 
RET Sos aie 334 
“Oe 55a Sees 328 
JSD ea oS SoS oe 343 
“obi SEG 4 ane bette soe at aes 351 
Great Briteain.:........... 323 
MRO SSO Regents ae ee 367 
EW UZCRIANG 0.2 2. oe. sce. 335 


Social Security Administration: 
Blind, Aid to th 628 
Crippled Children Serv... .629 
Descriptive 623-629 
Expenditures, 1936-52...... 625 
Federal Credit Unions..... 629 
Maternal and child’ health 629 
Old age, survivors ins. 23 

Beneficiaries (number) 624 


Benefits, Tables of...... 624 
Trust fund, 1936-52...... 625 
Public assistance...... 628-629 
Payments, by state...... 628 
Payments, by type...... 628 
Receipts, 1936-52.......... 625 
Regional offices........... 623 
AER 05 de ee 623 
Unemployment ins... ..625-627 
Benefits, by state........ 627 
Trust fund, by state ...626 
Welfare -services........... 629 
Socialist party............ 52, 89 
Socialist Labor party..... 52, 89 


Socialist Workers oes 
Societies, associations. . (577-592 

College 
Society Islands.............. 
Socotra Island 331 
Soft ball champions, 1934-52 896 
Ole (CULTENCY) 0.00. ae eee 372 


Solander Island......-....... 335 
2 EG ES ge cs 684 
Solar system: .,......:...... 674 
Sollazo, Salvatore T....254, 290 
Solomon R. Guggenheim 
(CS Ne re 
Solomon Islands........ 335, 491 
OTS 3 ROSS So eee 
CUT Se ae on eee . .363 
Somaliland, British.......... 333 
Somaliland, French.......... 352 
Somaliland, Italian.......... 363 
Sombrero Island............. 336 
Somerset Island (area)...... 491 
Sooner State Se Ree aes ne 
Sorghums (production)...... 
Bororities (Boltese) 564-565 
Panhellenic Conference... .561 
Soups (nutritive value)...... 455 
South Africa, British....... 332 


South Africa, Union of see 
Union of South Africa 
South African War (Boer). ..241 

South America: 


Area, dimensions.......... 225 
Country, Largest.......... 341 
Lake, Largest.............. 340 
Mountain peaks........... 702 
Mutual Security pacts 271, 741 
Petroleum production...... 488 
Population .........0...... 387 
Ports, Distances between. .466 
Sugar production.......... 481 
Telephone statistics........ 476 
mrade, U.S... (value)...:.. 456 
U.S. fiscal aid to.......... 111 


Index 


South Australia ............. 334 
South gree 
Admitted to Union......... 175 
ae SeRastlos: -445-454 
Area 15 


Nullifeation of tariff: 2... 238 


Cities, counties. ‘409, 424- ~495 
“eset Security Adame es 627, 628 
eh i 471, 615, 616, 621 

Vital pean pet Sin RAGE 432-444 


South Dakota: 
Admitted to Union 


Blagg’ AAS er ae ee 66 
Capital <a ote ate > toes 15 
Counties, county seats..... 425 
Descriptive Sse rct Rem eysis 


Cities, counties meee: 409, “425 
eats Security. eh? -627, 628 
Vital statistics... 432-444 
WADA GCAVO. ota dite oni 494 
See also States, U.S. 


South Georgia Island. . 336, 491 
South Island......... -335, 491 
South Pole: 
Composition. .... 6.10 eeu 497 
Deseriptive oie cirmatanieseiasnca 683 


Explorations 


7-498 - 
Southampton Island Foes -491 


Southeastern Conf...... 817, 835 
Southern Authors Award... .599 


Southern Conference.. .817, 835 
Southern Educ. Foundation 576 
Southern lights............. 
Southern Rhodesia ......... 332 
African federation......... 273 
World Bank loan ........ 110 
Southwest Africa (Br.). .332 


Southwest Conference. .817, 835 

Southwest Museum (Calif.) 532 

Soviet Union see Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


Soy beans: 

Grain center sere Pisce At 
Production, 1930-51. 447 
Spain: 


Area, population, capital 375 
Cities (population) See 385 


Civil war. » 247, 375 
Colonies eats seen feet 37 
Descriptive 3: ...<. 15-376 
Eucharistic Congress. . 278 
Mascisuis: 5 sation wha a 

Gold reserve, 1930-51..... 756 


Merchant fleet......... ‘ 
Portugal (defense pact) aia 


Railroad mileage.......... “i 
IRUIETS neh Pom. eee tan 771 
Sugar production.......... 481 
‘Telephones (i934 Siok twee 476 
Trade, Foreign....... 375, 457 
Treaties, U.S.........177, 241 
U.S. bases sidicini: 269, 287 
Weights, measures....-... 513 


Spanish-American War: 
Military leaders, U.S 
Ship losses, Notable. 
Summary 

Spanish ev Bs 1588. 

Spanish authors, painter: 

Spanish Guinea.... 

Spanish Morocco 

Spanish Sahara.... 

Sparkman, John J. 

Speakers of.the House...... 

Special delivery rates....... 162 

Specific gravities of gases 512 

Speech, Freedom of (law) ..635 

Speed records see Fastest 

Trips, Racing 


Spelling Bee, National...... 
Spencer Collection. a4 
Seen! Edmund........ 
perry a Shiai 
Sphinx of E os b39 
Spinaway Sta €s 
Spingarn Medal. . . 60; 
Spirit of St. Louis Medal. 


Sp gran Distilled see Liquor 
Spitzbergen ................ an 
pete arenas ........; 

Spo: records....,.. 44, 191- 
Spring (season aoe 
Spring Mill Village, Ind.. 


Squad, Army (defined). 740 
Navy (defined). . 140 
Se aie ieee pe 516 

. 861 


833 
"Beach), ai 


Heads new directorate... 295 
News interview........__. 272 
Party congress address.. 295 
Potsdam Agreement ...._.742 
Yalta Agreement... ...... 742 
i | aca Act, re ee 235 
amps, see Postage stamps 
Standard Time: : 
Cities, US aaa 691, 692 
Calendar. ._ J.) 2 ssaee 671 
Descriptive: .J20. js eee 691 
Differences . 32). a: 691-692 
Zones . *eca oie cae 691 
Standing Committees 


of Cong: 05 
Stanford Univ. 1 ibreviee -538 


Stanley Cup (hockey) ...860- eee 
Stanley, Henry M......_.... 
Star Spangled Banner: 
Flag, U.S. 178-179 
Natienel Anthem: 5 64 
Stars: 
Binaries (new)............ 415 
Discoveries, 1962; 2. ...ea8 123 
Morning, evening, 1953... .677 
Polar, 53 os antenna 682 
Tables, 1953.. 6 
Stars and Stripes race... |"” 8 


23 

.48, 258, 270 

Mutual Security Director.. 2 

State, county fairs......, 43, 302 
State, De fs 


Sonteacal (number)... ..., 9 
Established-- 5)... soe 142 
Expenditures, 1951-52 ....745 


Information Adm., Intl...260 
Passport Appeals Board. .290 
Secretaries .. 2, 14 
Service, John S. 257, 298 
Vincent, John Carter 360, 282 
State of Vatican, City see 
Vatican pret State of 
er Island, N.Y.: 


Inst. of Arts, Sciences... .222 
Gicials (inquiry) Coe 266, ro 
6 bai the 2) edt er 4 

See also N.Y.C. (Porous na 
States’ Rights part 

States, U.S.: 

Admission of ee (aw) . .634 
Admitted-to 175 
Agricuitamer products ANG 171 
Altitudes (high, low)... ...703 
Area, rank 
Automobile statistics. 
Drivers (numbers). 473 
Banks (assets, liabilities) 755 
Birth statistics .......... 432 
Capitals 


Cities (population) 396-412 
Coastlines (length)........ 
Congress, apportionment 
Congressmen, U.S. 86-89 
Cotton growing........... 4 


Counties, county seats 413-428 
Death statistics 4: 
Descriptive (history, in- 


dustries, resources, at- 

tractions, transporta- 

tons) \- 2)... sale ate 147-171 
Dimensions. “5% 41: aswueeee 175 


Dwelling units, by state. .444 
Education: statistics. ..566, 569 
Election returns 


GOVeTNOrs') ei. ci-o dep tee 

President 0.02.4. 50, 54-80 

Senators, U.S..... . 5: 
Electoral votes, 1936-52 52 


36 


eee U. 8S. (cont’d.) 


Cooperatives 
Crop aCe ea 1951. 

Eeg production......... 
pas weaved acreage......- ag 


PATRIA Sid avtai o 29-2 ~ Het ed 

Numicr, acreage, value 445 
Federal courts .......... 83-85 
Forest areas ........--+--- 493 
Game refuges, ‘National 188 
Geographic centers 01 
Governors (terms, cerouee? 92 
History .147- 
Holidays 
Horse racing revenues. 
Hospital statistics .. “442, 166 
Hospitalization plans. 440-441 


Income, per capita........7 

Industries, products ..147-171 
Inland water area ........ 175 
Interest laws, rates ...... 617 
Iron ore production ...... 487 
Judges, District (U.S.)..84-85 
Gand grants ...........- 188 
Tesisistures, 1952... .43, 92-96 
Lumber production — eee 480 
Lynchings, 1882-1950 433 
Magnetic declination .. 85 


.6' 
Manufacturing statistics. .477 
Marriage, divorce 

Number, rate .:........- 437 
Mineral production a 
Mountain peaks .... 
Murder, Penalties for 
Names, Origin of . 
i salaries. 


Petroleum production ....489 
Population, 1790-1950. .388- ae 
Ronaus summary 386 


AIRE cic tial «asin § 393 
Increase, 1940-50 ....... 387 
Indians, American...... 393 
TH EE EA a ee 3 
BNE OS Van Cota cir ohhags vi bic v= 
Urban, rural ...... 391, 392 
Public assistance ......... 62 
Representatives, U.S. ..87-89 
Roads, rural (mileage)... .475 
Schools (number, type). ..566 
Secession dates .......... 41 
Senators, U.S. ............ ine 
EES a ee 
Social.Security data . .626- ro 
Taxes 
Gasoline .. 471 
Income -614-615 
Inheritance, estate. 618-622 
Sales (type, rate) ..616-617 
Taxes, Federal 
Income (collections) ....753 
Wopography .......... 147-171 
Tourist attractions ...147-171 
Unemployment ins. ...626-627 
Voters, Eligible .......... 392 
Voting qualifications ..... 81 
Waterfalls, Notable ....... 496 


See also specific states 
Statesmen, Noted 
Statuary Hall, National ....191 


Statue of Freedom ......... 190 
Statue of Liberty .......... 223 
Statute mile ............... 685 
Statute of Westminster 322 


Steamboats see Ships 

Steel: 
MNKCOVERLES).. 9. ek ice oe Bie 
Exports, cgitaaled 
Production 


U.S.S.R. production ..... 
U.S.-British agreement r 
Steeplechase (track, field) 877 
Olympic games ...866, 87 
Steer roping, wrestling .....85: 
Stepinac, Cardinal 43, 250, 257 
Sterling Memorial eg ee ake 
_ Stevenson, Adlai E,: 
AFL endorses ... .293 
American Legion address. rh 
CIO endorses 
Election, 1952 (summary) rt 
Electoral vote .......... 
Popular vote ...... 50, 54-80 
Farm prices (view) 
Foreign policy 
Nomination Vunmary) 49 
Offshore oil lands. ...297, 303 
Personal finances ......... 293 
Taft-Hartley law (view). .292 


UMW _ endor: 
See also Blection ‘returns 
Seat Astland, Sea no 335, 491 
Stimson Fund for Research 576 
Stock ae re 


‘b, N.Y. (American) . eee 
Transactions .......---- 
Midwest ...... -» 452; Bee 
New yer Beamon = 
Transactions ........... 
Seat ee “CN. Y), 1900-51 138 

Stocks: 
Barnings- .... 62.0». <m- -609 
Market crash, 1929 ...... 245 
Prices (Oct., 1952)... . 608-609 
Railroad (value) .....-..- 469 
Survey of ownership ...... 609 
Yearly volume, 1900-51 758 
Stone of Scone recovered... 266 
Storm warnings ...........- 688 
Strait of ences imal oe ae 331 
Staits Settlements ......... 331 
Strasbourg plan ............ 292 
Street numbers, N.¥.C. 211 
Streetcars see Trolleys 
Strikes: 
Communications ERIECES: 8 
Number, by year 307 


Petroleum workers 
Public, Against (ban, 
Railroad workers 


Scape oe hie First nation- ; 
United ‘Steel Workers, 

1949, 1952 ....... 252, 306 
Stuart, House of .......... 769 
Stuyvesant, Potery .o.tes ees 206 
Submarines: 

Atomic power « \.52. 04... 264 
Nautilus (- ycnepcwinelugel ate 279 
First warship — lie .. 227 
Hunley lost, 1864 2. 227 
Invented’: 23 uss. qavn~s . 506 
O-9 lama aman epoictnen: 248 
Protocol for conduct ..... 246 
Truculent, Affray sunk ..230 
World War I action 228, 242 
Suburban Handicap ........ 819 
Subversive activities: 
Communist party plans . 295 
Control Bd. (employees). ..691 
Internal Security Act ...,641 
Internal Sec. Comm. 260, 264 
Membership, Ruling on... .295 
Subways (New York City): 
Lines, ‘mileage. ..ci... o.. ws 212 


Malbone St. wreck......... 244 

Opened, 1904 

Track elevations... . 2 
Succession to Presidency.... 80 
Sucker State................ 151 


Sucre (currency) ........... 348 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 
Area, population, canleniet . 376 
British-Egyptian 
Gispute: wv. cr. 256, 261 
Constitution erat: 61, 296 
Descriptive —f.-. o ha. teemne 376 
Khartoum (population) ...385 
Railroad mileage ......... 470 
Sudan, French ............. 352 
Suez Canal .......256, 261, 463 
Suffolk Downs racing ..822, 828 
Suffrage see Voting 
Sugar: 
Consumption, per capita ..450 
Imports, 1949-51 .......... 482 


Maple syrup production ...105 


Prices (average retail) ....760 
Production, 1930-51) .. 447 
By country, continent 1 


Retail price index .... 
Sugar Bowl games ..... 
Sugar Research Founda 
Suicides (number) 


Sullivan Memorial Trophy ..845 
Sulu Islands ................ 372 
Sumatra, Indonesia ....359, 491 
Volcano’: .aiwectiy. As eat 104 
Summer (season) .......... 656 
Summerfield, Arthur E. ...... 2 
Sun, The 
Ascension, 1953 ..........- 673 
Declination, LO5S\ eens 673 
Descriptive) sien ca eens 681 
Diameter’, “Ue Wie os ous 681 


Earth, Distance from .674, 684 
Eclipses, 1953 ............. 6 

Ecliptic (path) n 
Horizontal parallax........ 674 
Hour angles, 1953 79 
Mean, Right ascension of .676 
Mercury, Transit of ...... 677 


_———_ i= 


Semi-diameter dr 

Signs and symbols .......- 

Worship (Egypt) .....-.-. 232 
Sun Bowl games ...........- 818 


Ag: 

Appointments, ‘salaries .83 
Combines dissolved, 1911 242 
Costello plea denied 
Created, 1789 5 -....52 
Decisions, 1952 ...:... 
Divorce, Decision on 
Dred Scott decision . 
G.I. life ins. ruling .299 
Georgia papal labor. law 248 
Gold clause case ......... 
Judicial powete ra aw) 633, a 
Justices, 1789-1952 


Address, Form of ....... At 
Moran, James J. ........- 1 
NRA: voided ....2 9... 245 
Negroes’ voting rights ....249 
Personne): S04, . 2... ae ee 83 


Portal to portal pay ....... 250 
Rosenberg appenis "aenied —- 
Smith Act upheld ........ 
Steel industry seizure .... 
Telephone interception ...247 
Supreme Hqa., Allied Powers in 
Europe (SHAPE) see 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 
Surltiani,«. os5.4.55 eee es 
Surveyors chain measure ... 
Survival statistics .......... 
Survivors insurance .... 
Sutter’s ae 
Sutton, William F. ...... 
Svalbard Island aed 
Sverdrups Island (area) 
Swain’s Island 


Swaziland, Br. S. Africa 
Sweden: 
Area, population, capital .376 
Cities (population) 385 
Communist spies nentene 286 


Descriptive ..........- 6-377 
Elections, 1952 ...5......8 292 
Gold reserve, 1951 ........ 756 
Government, history. ...-.. 3717 
Merchant fleet ........... 460 
Railroad mileage.......... 470 
AVG c We tneder aun TI, TI3 
Sugar production ......... 481 
Teleghones Se. sents 47 
Trade, Foreign ...... 377, 457 
.S§.S/R. down plane .:..., 280 
Waterfalls... teeta: 496 
Weights, measures ....... 513 
Swedes, Noted............... 175 


Swimming: 
Catalina Channel ......... 889 
English Channel, 1875-1952 889 
Events, winners, 1952 ..... 9 
Interscholastic, N.Y¥.C. 


Swiss, Noted 
Switzerland: 
Alps see Alps, The 
Area, population, capital .377 
Cities (population) 
Descriptive: (si c).5c chee 
Gold _ reserve, 1930-51 
Merchant fleet 
President 
Railroad mileage 
Telephones =. 32... hee keonatban 4 
Trade, Foreign ....... 377, 457 
Waterfalls 2: ater eee. 
Symbols see Signs and symbols 
Symmes, Anna ..........,.. 
Synagogue (first, U.S.) 
Syracuse, N.Y.: 
DB YON seth a shat ate! start chtresteeres 98 
Museum of Fine Arts 520, 599 
Population .......... » 430 
Syracuse Univ. Library ....53 
Syria: 
Area, population, capital. peat 
Cities (population) 


Index . 


Syria (cont’d.) Telescopes omii ’ 
Descriptive oie .-<-- Mircia | tdetion: ee wexamitted {> Union 175 
ne Renee Sate 2 ae ee ee Sasa as awards i eee Statistics. .445 
Redes ei pinsviadetens OO 1 —“ASBOCIAULIONS: fis. 6 shes. cen’ rea, 
ADL CL ERI oe! once: 457 Atomic blast televised..... 318 Bird, State... : 
T ee ban es hh sat cise 28 au rider Sey statistics 432 
oe Table te: wears nae jaa > freeze (a0 Fis tenable) ae Counties,” re: 
5 Tab mnis records .......838 | Invented .......000..) escrip! 167 
; Eespoon (measure) . -511, os Noted ‘personalities. eT “738 Ba 2 see Election returns 
4 “Saas RR ANs gON ety ee ste ak een te att eee: Sestcis a OVErnor ..tene ee .92 
> ower urges revision 293 Political ‘con geen eke 318 Hall ot pisteee on Bs 
“i ee eecak Denese oe Sets produced, 1947-52._ ..317 | Legislature... 111. +95 
a Stevenson’ AY (ie oloatpeapg See Boe es se 316, 317 Marriage, divorcelaws 438, 439 
: Taft, Robe = -- sens on ee ai6 Boner haptics oe flower... aes 
eee = gist atnaparnneray salaries joan 
ower, ‘Supports... 263 | Surgery shown on... 7... ig | Population, 1850-1990 sana 
; eet Views. ..265, 279, 282 Transcontinental ........ 255 Counties >< kivinaaeee 52ecdae 
esidential primaries. -270 White H to 
Taft, William H. (biog). ...137 worn ae SLE ee eee ae 189 San Jacinto Monument... .529 
4 ERG. “353491 | op orld network plans..... 318 Social security.....:... 627, 628 
RRinent cei omiois ese organizations . .590 Song, State: :25.. eee 167 
| ‘fall._ buildings... 503-508 mp selene Taxes 2... Se 471, 621 
>» 2 ay eee atte ae a Ch et ae eae i tele 2 690 Tree, State... 0.00: see 167 
o eee a ey eam re gag mosphere, The......... 684 Vital statisties |7 0 1. 432-444 
’ Tongan as Sinica oe Average (U.S. cities)... .: 690 See also States, U.S. 
| . 300, 368 | Zolling, melting pois. ..512 | Texas Memorial Museum _. 530 
; Ta. ~ Hes gees yee ae Extremes, by station......690 | Texas relays, 1952........__. 880 
Tar Heel State... 2.11111)! 162 Lone oes ee eee 690 ars 7 veer ee 
SoS iat heh oO a ed emi erry oe LOTY 2 i) aces oa 538 
: Target pga ta 1952....... 859 Bean by station...) 011)! 689 Memorial Museum........ 530 
F Balance of trade under. .459 Daye ce eoa | Testing: ae? int Ot ee 
= Europe protests.......... p260a Meoextremes ee j dy 
; Exemptions (travelers)... .643 ene ‘annual |||) | foe Exports, imports 479, 482-483 
- Garlic (increase denied). 283 Solar syste Beh ercieeh) Industry (summary). ..... 479 
South Caroling nuilifies 238 Whermometer ecalesc He Saree pes (wholesale). . .761 
< uspensions, 1951......... emis fn eo 5 
c Regizies. (reincted)* | ope Tenerife isiend ate eee ee Area, population, capital. .378 
‘ Task units, Navy (defined). 740 | i) ech Bangkok (population)..... 385 
Tasmania, Australia... .334, 491 ‘Admitted to Uni Descriptive |. 017 ih e-aeas 378 
i Paaiaandeos ie 174 Rovicit Laenaeray 175 Merchant fleet............ 460 
F EMEC rR Si. Ra noe oe ia atistics. 445-454 Railroad mileage ........ 470 
Employees (number) (. 91 incon ce es 175 Sugar production......... 481 
employe Saat ia statistics... . ated ede Foreign....... 378, 457 
Mrnadatewk Jos... ppg Ue a gen ct) eights, measures........ 513 
Great. Britain near 334 oe ibuniliegion Ea World Bank loan......... 110 
Without representation. 235 ‘aye AVE 2... 166-167 | Thames River .............. 704 
iiceecrederal: prcesiona, see Election netnens oneegi ving Day <a teee 122 
MEEMIOD IC Soca. co. ClOgl co reeirintiiete ee aw, Harry K............., 242 
Collections, by ‘source 75i-752 | PCeislature, «sini a Theater: 
Collections, by state 753 Marriage, di 1 438, 4 Actors, actresses...... 787-796 
mornerate 2... |S: Ar ea a teal as 38, 439 Stars of plays....., 124-125 
Profits affected b 484 ae ae corps iba 166 Associations ......... 3 590 
retate,” eifts. 2 Fee eT Bons aos 95 Awards. -i 1. wien nee 603 
Beicesa) profits opulation, 1790-1950 388- aie Dramatists, Noted. 187-793 
Cities, counties ... 409, 
f ESS och one 3 ae 611 Social it 627 Deceased _.. 774- 180, 782 
Income Taxes +. .471, 615, 616; at Largest indoor. csmee 38 
Authorized (law). ......636 |. Vital statistics... 433-444 eres 
Filing requirements... ..610 See: also States, U.S. 1051-52 (N.Y.) ....124-135 
Rates schedule. . 611 | seit Arca Long runs verses QD 
Betirns: (types). 610 came Valley Auth, 154, 167 Pulitzer Prizes ......... 596 
Taxable returns. “152 Br ee ened World’s largest... ........ 346 
Social Security (rate). 623 xpenditures, 1951-52 . 745 | Theaters, Motion picture see 
Wagering ........... 275, Tennis records....... 44, 891-894 Motion pictures 
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Catholic War Veterans ... 
Disabled American Vet. ..581 
Foreign Wars, Veterans of 591 
Awards by auxiliary ... eee 


Forty and Eight ....... .582 
Grand Army of Republic .583 
Jewish War Veterans ..... 584 

Award. “iors uaeeser ste 601 
Pacific war”: 6. soem. 587 


Purple Heart, Order of ...585 
Rainbow Div. Veterans .. .588 


Regular Veterans Assn. ...591 
Spanish War Veterans ...590 
WAC-VETS. Gc. et te ae 591 
75th Division Assn. ...... 589 
77th Division Assn. ....... 589 
82nd Division Assn. ...... 81 
89th Division Society Re 581 


Vetoes, Presidential.......... 305 
Vice a ey v PS: 
Election summary (1952) cr | 
Electoral votes (law) 635 
Tlst Of — 3 3.65 ose oh oman 41 
Nixon, Richard M. (biog.) ze 


Nominees, 1900-52 .......- 

Salary niiec toa vanes ee oe 82 

Term begins ...:........- 637 
Vicksburg Court House ..... 524 
Victor Emmanuel III (Italy) 250 
Victoria, Australia ......... 334 
Victoria Falls ......... 332, 496 
Victoria Island (area) ...... 491 


Victoria, Queen (1837) ...... 238 
Viet Nam see Indo-China, 
Federation of 

Villa, Francisco (Pancho) . .242 


Vincent, John Carter ..260, 282 
Violinists (deceased) ....... 780 
Virgin Islands: 
Altitudes (high, low) ..... 703 
Area,. capitals < cc. sce snes 173 
Cities (population) ........ 412 
Goastiine |... s.2cssmyveru bite 187 
Descriptive .......... 173-174 
Farms (statistics) .......- 445 
Governor siiiciser sa eeneeclok 
Population .......... 389, 412 
Social security..........«.. 628 
Virgin Islands, British ..... 336 


Virginia: 
Admitted to Union ....... 15 
Agriculture statistics. . 445-454 
- Appomattox Court House 522 
Area, rank 175 
Bird, Staters.. comin 
Birth, death statistics 
Capital ahi’ slant ah eeten aaa 
Counties, county seat 
Descriptive: cine ticcs sacs wes 9 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor “Cage ten etn te 92 
Independent cities 
Legislature ............3.:, 95 
Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Monroe’s law office 5 
Motto, nickname, flower ..169 
Negro school ruling 276 
Officials, salaries .......... 
Population, 1790-1950 .388-389 
Cities, counties. 410-411, a 
Skyline: Driveii were oes 
Social security ...... ai 638 
Taxes 


Vital statistics — 
Vitamins (food Ber ey. . 455 
Viti Levu Island (area) ...-. 491 
Vladimir, G es . 713 
Vocational education ....... 569 

Veterans: .i)..ccoee eee 135 


Sea-going transmi . - 264 
U.S.-German pact .....-- 282 
Volcanoes: 
_Eruptions see Disasters 
Notable (descriptive)....-- 704 
San Benedicto Is. ....---- 293 
Hawaii 5... : 52.0) enee eee 172 
Philippine Islands ......-.. 372 
U.S., only active ........- 148 


Volley ‘pall champions, 1952 .851 


Volstead Act .‘:-.5.-2-5-425 243 
Volume: 

Cylinder Sere Sees 515 

Measures of .........- 508-511 

Sun and Jonas ou eae 674 
Volunteer State ..........-- 166 
Volunteers of America: 

Headquarters ........--.-- 708 

History, activities ......-- W17 

Membership .........-.+-- 706 
Vote, Popular: 

Mayor, Eee 1949-50 ..209 

GOVernors. .<..uk ice 53 

Percent of population ....392 

President: 

By candidate, 1789-1952 .51 
By state county. ..50, 54-80 

Senators, by state ./....... 53 
Votes, Electoral: 

Law (Constitution). ..633, 635 


President, 1789-1952... .- 51,5: 
Voting 
Georgia ballot law ........ 265 


Negroes (law) ..........-. 636 
Rights upheld .......... 249 
Population Peligibie 386, 392 


Actual vote, 1932-48 ...392 
Qualificatons, by state et 
Registration, New York ....81 
Registration in factories . 293 
Segregation, South Africa 269 
Women’s suffrage 171, 239, 637 
Voyvodina 383 


SN ites 
WAC see Women’s Army Corps 
WAF see Women in the Air Force 
Wadsworth Atheneum ...... 517 

Wage Stabilization Board: 

Congressional sagan 22d 
Labor review, 1952... .306-307 
Reorganized, 1952... 284, 304 
Steel workers......... 268, 306 
de INCrease xi) seer eres 307 
0% formula adopted ..... 254 

War es and Hours: .. 
Aeoldents (loss from) 433 
Coal. minersiivats serene 307 


Communications workers. .306 
Farms, 1910-52 ..........: 8 
France (escalator) 
Government payroll 
Index ii02e 
Industrial 
Minimum wage ( 2) 
Pay rises (summary). 306 
Railroads, 1935-50 
Steel workers. .... 
Wage freeze, 1951... 2 254 
See also Incomes, Salaries 
Wagner, Paul A. ............ 271 
Wainwright, Gen, J. M.....248 
Wake Island; 

Coastline 


Descriptive ESE iene 

Truman-MacArthur talks 254 
Walden Stakes ............. 825 
Wales: 

Area, population ......... 321 

Cities (population) .......385 


Walker Art Center 


and walks 
Wall Street, N.Y. 
Bomb explosion 1920 . 
Name, Origin 


Wallace, Elizabeth V. 
Wallis Archipelago 
Walter Reed Medical Center 195 


Walters Art Gallery ........ 522 
Walton League Award ...... 600 
Vio Oa ae 237 
War Department: 
Established .............. 143 
Secretaries, 1789-1947 ..... 143 


See Army, Department of the 
Warburg Memorial Hall ....220 
Ward, Angus 
Warm Springs, Ga. 
Warm Springs Foundation, 

The Georgia 574 
Warner Medal (engineering) 602 
Wars: 

American Revolution .235-236 

Black Hawk, 1831 ........ 

Boer (South African) | !. 

Casualties see eae ae 

China-Japan 

Civil, Spain 

Lets: 


OMI US oe "239 
logit i ee 231, 238 
Franco-Prussian ...34..... 239 
French and Indian ...... 235 
Hundred Years’ .......... 33 
Indians, New England ...235 
MNIMORO MINA 655i... 3 272, 300 
Italo-Ethiopian .......... 46 


Korea see Korean war 
Mexican Revolution, 1911 242 
Mexico-U.S., 184 238 
Military leaders : 
Napoleonic campaigns .... 
Philippine insurrection ... 
Punic (Rome-Carthage) . 
Red Cross, International . 
Russo-Japanese .......... 
Ship losses ..227-230, 248, 349 
Thirty ae (1618) 234 
War of 1 
World see World War I, II 
Washington (State): 
Admitted to Union 
are statistics . 
Area, Tan 
Birth, eae Statistics 
Capital x 
Counties, county seats ...428 
Descriptive 169-170 
Elections see Election returns 
Governor .... -92 
Legislature “95 96 
Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Motto, nickname, flower ..169 
Officials, salaries 95-96 
Population, 1860-1950 388-389 
Cities, counties .... 


Saye security. .... 627, 628 
PREM. ota ito 71, 616, 622 
Vital’ statistics ....... 32-444 
See also States, U.S: 
Washington, D.C.: 
(orn EON eee Sen ee 189 
Burned by British ........ 237 
Capitol building .......... 190 
Visiting hours ....:..... 196 


Descriptive (buildings, 


museums, settee ; 
monuments) ..... 9-196 
Mileage to other cities aia. 474 
National Archives ........ 195 
Pentagon building .......195 
PODUIAON: Sec isie cs ey 298 
Growth, rank ...:..:... 429 
Metropolitan OTOH (2.55: 430 
Postal. receipts............. 65 
Public library statistics ..540 
EAI OROS | yeh teres oe ne 189 
PREIEDAONGS 2400. yee ewe ws 476 
U.S.S.R. officials 
Testricted ............ 


See also District of Solimbin 
Washington, George: 
American Revolution .235-236 


FHOREGDDY. fs fours pes 129 
Birthday (legal holiday) ..722 
Birthplace, home ......... 169 
Capitol cornerstone laid .190 


Cincinnati, Soc. of the ...648 
Constitutional Convention 631 
Farewell Address 236 


Index 

ashington, George (cont’d.) 
French and Indian ae . 235 
Mount Rushmore Mem. ...166 
Mount Vernon ........... 194 
ee ce iasugavaved) 336 
RecA AUR ETO oie ce EDS 194 
Wie. (biography) ......... 129 

Washington, Geo., Univ. 

Eabrary P7125 vc eee 535 
Washington Island ......... 335 
Washington Natl. Mon. ..... 196 


Washington Pk. racing 823, 828 


Washington Territory ...... 175 
Washington Univ. libraries. .539 
Watson Medal (science) ..-.. 603 


Water area, U.S. (inland) ..175 


Water boils, freezes ....... 507 
Water pole (Olympics). ...... 868 
Water skiing champions ... .857 


Waterfalls, by country...... 496 
Waterways see Inland waterways 


Wayles, Martha ............ 130 
Wayne, Anthony ........... 236 
Weather: 
Barometer reading . .688 
Blizzard, 1888 ....... 240, 694 
Cities” Ueitetaenkne ose 89-690 
Polar investigations ...... 498 
Study of (progress) ....... 123 
Weather Bureau, U.S........ 688 
WWEDD PMC Goo. dia ete so Gah. 135 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty ..155 
Wedding anniversaries . 438 


| Weeks (observed each year) 723 


Weeks, Sinclair................ 2 
Weight lifting, 1952 ...868, 888 
Weight throwing ..865, 871, 877 
Weights and Measures . .508-511 
American Institute of ....592 
ACGUUIC Hr noted h- cios haters eles 514 
Body organs (human) ..,.496 
Conversion tables debate 


Density, chemicals 512 
Equivalents, Table of .510- aote 


P'GVOURI Bes saz a cicks oh ev cmurens 13 
(oh ll Saget ees eer aur ae 512 
GIG. Fyre correct 7mne ape 
Household... & cae siaise:s2 -512 


Human (heights, weights) 440 
Knots, miles i) 


Metric system ........ 508-509 
Terms defined ......... 09 
Bee SVBUCKE ri eee ti, 508 
Weinberg, Joseph W......... 278 


Weizmann, Dr. Chaim. .229, 362 
Welfare services: 


Catholic Conf., Natl. ..... 713 
Jewish Board, Natl. ....... 713 
Social Security ........... 629 
Welland Canal ............. 463 
Wellington Prize ........... 599 
West Afriea, British ........ 333 
West Africa, French ........ 352 
West Africa, Portuguese ....374 
West Borneo ............... 359 
West Germany see Federal 
Republic under Germany 
West Indies, British ...300, 336 
West New Guinea .......... 359 


West Point Military Academy 

see Military Academy, U.S. 
West Spitzbergen Is. (area) 491 
West Virginia: 


Admitted to Union ....... 175 
Agriculture statistics .445-454 
ATOR SAT eit oN- cysrat ots gia 175 
Birth, death statistics ....432 
Capital Piece eer ernie ees hs 175 
Counties, county seats 428 
Descriptive” s.ceics angry ks 170 


Elections see Election returns 
Governor 92 
Hospital fire, 1952 
Legislature 43, 

Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 
Motto, mucenans: flower ..170 
Officials, salaries ......... 96 
Population, i870- 1950 ae rend 


Cities, counties . 4 
pocial security ....... 7, 628 
DE nee ee 471, 616, 622 
Vital’ statistics . 432-444 
See also States, U.S. 
West Virginia U. Library ....539 


Westchester County Parks ...198 
Westchester Handicap 
Westchester Welfare Found, 575 
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Western Australia .......... 334 
Western ference: 

ae ba RAR ks 835 

SOM ios... ech. opel ie ee 857 

Swimming’ Joy ssa 889 

ee ‘and Heldisot s.c8 878, 879 

restling 2... ..sahote eee 

Western Hemisphere: 


Population’... 5... omen : 387 
Western Reserve Hist. Soc. .525 
Western Reserve Univ. 

Libraries’ -). pa. ane 539 
Western Samoa ............. 335 
Westerner Stakes ........... 822 


. 851 
Westminster Novel Award ..599 


Westminster Statute 


Whaling Museum 


| Wheat: 


Chicago spot prices ....... 449 
Exports, 1940-51 
Grain center receipts 
Prices, 1930-52 
Production, 1930-51 

By state; 1951 2. fie 451 
Supply in U.S., 1915-51... .449 


Whiskey: _ 
imports, 1948-51 Bey 


~ eee 447 


Exports, 
Production, 1900-51 
Whiskey Rebellion, 1794 .., 
White House: 
Descriptive 
Employees (number) 
President’s staff 
Visitors, Admission of 
White Russia 5 
White, Stanford (killed) .... 
Whitehead Foundation ...... 
Whitney Foundation 
Whitney Museum ........... 2: 
Wholesale price indexes 750, 761 
Widener Art Collection ..... 192 
Widener Stakes .,........... 822 


236 


Wieboldt Foundation ....... 576 
Wight Island (area) ........ 491 
Wightman Cup (tennis) ....892 
Wilhelm II (Germany). ..... 248 


Wilhelmina, Queen (Neth.) a 
Wilkes Island 174 
William I (Germany) 
William the Silent Award ...601 


Williams Handicap ......... 821 
Williams, Roger .......... -165 
Williamsburg, Va. ..... 169, 522 
Willkie Memorial Building ..216 
Wills, testaments (laws) ....622 
Wilmington, Del. ........:.. 150 
Fine Arts; Society of ...... 522 
Mayor... .....:c1s uplre cena 
Population: (hie eae 429, 430 
Wilson, Charles Edw... .268, 275 
Wilson, Charles Erwin......... 2 
Wilson Islands .............. 335 
Wilson, Woodrow: 
Award (literature)........ 604 
Biography. «..<.< d<i.n.seeehe 137 
Foundation. .)...7.ccepoeee 576 
Wilstach art collection ..... 521 
Wind Cave=.............05- 494 
Windmills: 
Electrical generators ..... 682 
Netherlands (number) ....685 


Winds: 
Designations, force 686 
Extremes, N. Y. City 686, 694 
Velocity, by station ....... 6 
Weather, Relation to 
Windsor Hotel fire, N.¥.C. .241 


Windsor, House of .......... 769 
Windward Islands .......... 336 
Wine (exports, imports) ....458 
Wing, Air Force (defined)... .740 
Winter (season) ............ 656 
Wisconsin; 
Admitted to Union ....... 15 
Agriculture statistics .445-454 
Area, Tank i. ieee 175 
Birth, death statistics ....432 
Capital Bee ee cle Oe es 6 175 
Counties, county seats ....428 
Descriptive i...) 0.0.5. 170-171 


Elections see Election een 
Governor 
Legislature 


42 - Index 


- Wisconsin (cont’d.) World War I (cont’d.) 
Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 Principal events ...... 242-243 
Motto, nickname, flower ..170 Ship losses, Notable 228-229 
Officials, salaries .......... 96 U own soldier corneas ; 
Population, 1840- 1950 . 388-389 War Memorial Museum 

Cities, counties 411-412, 428 | World War II: 
Social security 627, 628 African desert campaigns . 
Vital statistics Fei ages Slime | 
By sae nets ennes Bulge battle .... : 
See also States, U.S. _ Armed aang = country .726 X-rays dticenerek 1895 241, = t 


Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. .527 Atomic bombs ........-.-- 249 Chest examinations ....- 

Wisconsin Territory ........ 175 Axis powers .......--+--s- 726 

Wisconsin Univ., Libraries. ..539 Britain, Battle of ......... 248 

Wise Award 604 Cairo conference, 1943 ....743 — Y — 

MiMeneehEs nu 235 Casualties, U. S. ......-.- 132 

OA SENG OG Seen aia Cemeteries, U-S. military 739 A 718 

Withers Stakes ...........-- 819 Contract frauds. ......:-- 979 | ¥-M.C.A. ......-+01s-+ses0ee 

Wolverine State ..........-. 157 Coral Sea battle ........- 949 | Yachting: Pee 

Women: - PDA cea: cc ee sees eer 249 Tee 2... suse. ose — 
Associations ...........-.- 592 Declarations ........------ 248 Olympic games seeteeeeee £96 
Automobile accidents ..... 436 Doolittle raids Japan ..... 248 Racing recor stares eens 
eaten TECOrds:5 .. =. <-=- 116 Draft see Selective Service Yale-Harvard rowing .....- 863 
Award: Dunkirk, Retreat from ....248 | Yale University: 

Books (Skinner) ......-- 603 Germany Art gallery y:so3<-> .517 
Chemistry (Garvan) ...599 Faneretiqus to Israel ...291 Bollingen Poetry Prize .602 
Medicine (Blackwell) ...598 State of war ends ......256 Libraries <<..2...cmeseerneae 539. * 
pis — America 606, wl pees Sosifaiate: “tang Peabody Museum Be kf 
BWAPADC! = gov. era- eee os’ es cease, Sous Yalta Agreement .......... 742 
Writing (Donnelly) - : Iwo Jima, U.S. invades .. .249 Soviet accessions .....--. 379 
Birth, death rates . Japan surrenders .......-- 49 | vancan Fr. bidia... 2-0 352 
Doctor (first) ... ..- Leyte Gulf battle ........- 249 Yankee Handicap : “B99 
Equal pay law, N.Y. -2 Neutral nations .......-.-- 726 coisa. “(areas eee a 
Governor, First (1924) 244 North African invasion ...249 | Yap Island (area) ...-....- 
Heights, weights .........440 Okinawa, U.S. invades ...249 | Year: 
Labor force .........----- 394 Peace treaties ......--...- 248 Begins |. -- 2. <n. eset es 684 
Life span (average) .....- 442 ‘Austrian (proposals) 267, 292 Christian era began .... 232 
Marital status, by age ... 391 First. 1546 "2. accslase ssc 250 | Eras, Relation to ....... 681 
Marriage prospects ......-. 504 Germany (proposals) ...267 Lensth of ..... muah 684 
Men, Outnumber (ratio) ..386 ara A ae ce Se - 143 Sidereal, tropical .....- 684 
Pentathlon SHamahion 44 FROM, es owt 273, 741, 743 | Yeast (nutritive value) ....455 
Sitrage....2..... 171, 239, 637 Ratifications, ORT hore 251 | Yellow fever: 
Voting age, Number by .. .392 Pearl Harbor attack ...... 248 Campaien against, 1900... .241 

Women in the Air Force: Philippine Islands ....... 248 Epidemic, 1853 .......... 931 
History, organization .....730 Potsdam Agreement ...... 742 | Yellowhammer State ...... 147 
Pay scale, allowances .724-725 Rhine, Allies cross the .. 249 | yenowstone Natl. Park 171, 494 
BORER is nh wagers sas = 7127 Ship losses 43, 229-230, 248, 249 ‘ , 

Summary of events . . .248-249 Yemen, Arabia... ..«... sss 383 

Women Marines: ts F Sana (population) . 385 

U.S.S.R., Germany attacks 248 population) ..... 
History, organization:..... 731 ED 949 Yen (currency) 364 
Pay scale, allowances .724-725 V=B Day neces enc a eOs | 

Ww n in the N iach DAY taesices Jan.« Peer 249 | York, House of ./:2).-.Se. 769 
ets edorgininavion Veterans see Veterans | |. | Yosemite National Park ...494 
Pay scale, allowances . .724- 13 aa Cane ge ne — » £32 | Young, E. Merl (indicted) 257 

Women’s Army Corps: War prisoners< we Young Men’s Christian Assn. 718 
History, organization ..... 730 Repatriation ......-.-.- 254 | Young Progressives of Amer. 287 
Pay scale, allowances. .724-725 U.N. gets evidence ..... .288 Youthful Stakes ........... 822 
Strength ........--.-.+-5 726 Yalta Agreement ....... “742 | Ysabel Island .............. 335 

Women’s Reserve (Coast World’s Fairs, Expositions: Yuan (currency): (2.5.5 ceee 343 

AMGLO Pikes Gas e rane 729 Alaska Exp., Seattle, 1909 242 | Yugoslavia: 

Wonder State ............... 147 Century 0 Progress, 1933 .245 Area, population, capital Spe 

Wonders of the World ...... 490 Chicago, 1893 ....... . 240 Cities (population) ...... 

Wood Memorial race . Golden Gate Exp., 1939 . 247 Communist congress ..... 309 

a WO SF.cos 822 
Wood pulp industr: 480 Lewis and Clark, 1905 ... .242 Descriptive, 5.2.0. 383-384 
pu'p Bess -Tatess 0195 New York, 1939 |.......... 247 Economic reforms ....... 380 

Woodbine Park racing 828 Pan-Amer., Buffalo, 1901 . .241 Ferryboat capsizes ....... 293 

Woods, Tighe E......... 287, 299 Panama Exp., Calif., 1915 243 Ttalian cessions to ...... 743 

Wool: “Paris, 1889, 1900 .... 240, 241 Merchant fleet. .......... 460 
Imports, 1949-51 .......... 482 Philadelphia, 1876, Mikhailovitch, Gen. ..... 250 
Prices, 1930-52 ........... 448 JOQ6 ee ee rst ao 240, 244 Petroleum production ....488 
Production, 1935-51 Wrangle Island (area) ...... 491 Railroad mileage ......... 470 

Rasp, WORIG ovine ieee ee 484 | wrestling, Amateur ....861, 867 Republics (states) ...:... 383 

Woolaroc Museum .......... 529 | Wright Brothers: “Stepinac, Aloysius...... 43, 257 

Woolworth’s 5 & 10 (first) ..240 Aviation awards .......... 604 Sugar production ........ 481 

Worcester Art Museum ..... 518 murat. plane. Sk eat meena 164 Hoagie =} fone as 

Work stoppages.............. 307 ghts, 1903 ...........+-- , 

Workmen’s compensation: Memorial, N. C. ......-+-. 162 Trieste dispute (Italy) 276, 296 
SUH ERE PARE gn Sa ee 170 | Writers, Friends of Amer. . 598 we aid 360, 266 284 hee 
New York State .......... 203 Writers, Noted ..... 774-780, 782 U Ss recognizes 1945, eo 

World: Awards  .sipsi.t erie 43, 593-603 US. ultimatum, 1946 |. . (950 
Automobile registration ...471 | Wyandotte Cave ............ 153 World Bank Loan .......110 
Sicotene. tees sup nte es th Wycliffe, aonr Pe Sry SC ELT 233 | Yukon River <2 Sie 181 

ABER 6... 6... eee Wyoming Yukon Territory, Canad : 
Been ays es eto x: 38 Admitted to Union ........ 175 ie ee 
Telephone statistics |_|. ra Dit ogee seen) ce es z 
Trips around (fastest) ....502 Bird.\ Staten: ane mun 
Wonders of the .:......... 490 Birth, death statistics ....432 

World Almanac (first) ....... 45 Buffalo Bill Museum ..... 532 | Zanzibar ......... 64... 333, 491 

World Bank................. 110 Capital: 2s cee mee mae 175 | Zenger, John P. (trial) ....235 

World Brotherhood Award . .604 Counties, county seats ....428 | Zero, Absolute ........... 690: 

World Peace Foundation ....576 Descriptive .............-. 171 | Zeus, Statue of ..........., 490: 

World Series (baseball) .797- 801 mesons see page meus Zine production ..........486 
Minor leagues ............ ero elite’ ake: --92 | Zion National Park 494 

World War I: Grand ‘Teton Nati: Park 172 || Cooma) mOvemene Leia 362 
Allied nations ............ 732 | Legislature ................ g¢ | Zloty (currency) ........... 373 
Armed forces, by country .732 Marriage, divorce laws 438, 439 | Zodiac, Signs of the ...... 677 
Casualties, by country ....732 Motto, nickname, flower ..171 | Zog, King (Albania) ...... 337 
Cemeteries, U.S. military .739 Officials, salaries .......... 96 | Zondervan Awards ......... 599 
Central powers. .....:..... 132 Old Faithful (geyser) ..... 171 Zoological Parks: 

Debt owed U.S. ........... 132 Population, 1870-1950 .388-389 Lincoln Park, Chicago ....526 
First American killed ....243 Cities, counties ... 412, 428 New York ‘City Aen 24 "(294 
First poison gas attack .. .242 Social security ...... 627, 628 | Zuyder Zee........./........369 


Additions and Changes 43 


Agriculture (pp. 445-455) International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Dec. 1-6, was the 53rd annual 
a eens over Ra : poe money 
,000, many scholarships go’ oun 
People of the 4-H Clubs. Grand. ch f 4 . 


Corporations (p.608-609)—The Ford Motor Co., 
one of America’s billion-dollar corporations and . 
the second largest automotive producer in the 
pated made a net profit of $87,000,000 in 1951, 
according to a report disclosed by the Massachu- 
setts State Tax Commission, Dec. 10. Sales 
totaled $2,952,000,000. Assets on Dec. 31, 1951, 
were $1,584,172,000, against $1,469,091,000 the 
year before. The report is for the parent company 
only, and is made to Massachusetts to comply 
with a state law. 


Marine Disasters (pp. 227-230)—Japanese battle- 
ship Haruna sunk July 28, 1945 at Kure, not Dec. 
10, 1941 at Luzon. 


Mayors and City Managers with dates terms ex- 
pire (pp. -96-98)—Ann Arbor, Mich., William 
Brown Jr., Rep. (1953, April); Billingham, Wash.,, 
Sig. Hjaltalin, N-P (1954, June); Cleveland, Thos. 
A. Burke, Dem. (1955, Jan); Ithaca, N.Y., Ivan 
E. Cook, Rep. (1954, Jan.); Milford, Conn., John 
J. Desmont, took office June 11, 1952 as city 
manager; Odessa, Texas, Dick G, Pepin, took 
office May 15, 1952 as city manager. 


N. Y. State Government (p. 99)—Gov. Thos. E. 
Dewey, Dec. 7, appointed R. Burdell Bixby as his 
secretary, and Harry J. O’Donnell as his executive 
assistant. Salaries $18,490 and $16,900 respectively. 


Postal Information (pp. 762-766 )—Money Orders 
(limit $100 each): Fees for orders from ic to $5, 
10c; $5.01 to $10, 15c; $10.01 to $50, 25c; $50.01 to 
$100, 35c. Money orders. are cashable at banks, 
or may be exchanged for money at any post office. 


Religion (pp. 705-721)—New Catholic Cardinals, 
(p. 709) announced Nov. 29, 1952: Carlo Agostini, 
Patriarch of Venice, Celso Costantini, Secretary of 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Auguste Clvaro Da Silva, Archbishop of 
San Salvador, Della Bala, Brazil. Gaetano Cicog- 
nani, Titular Archbishop of Ankara, Apostolic 
Nuncio to Spain. Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli, Titu- 
lar Archbishop of Mesembria, Apostolic Nuncio to 
France. Valerio ‘Valeri, Titular Archbishop of 
Ephesus, Assessor of the Sacred Congregation for 
the Oriental Church. Pietro Ciriaci, Titular Arch- 
bishop of Tarsus, Apostolic Nuncio to Portugal. 
Francisco Borgongini Duca, Titular Archbishop of 
Eraclea, in Europe, Apostolic Nuncio to Italy. 
Also Archbishops Maurizio Felton, of Paris; Mar- 
cello Mimmi, of Naples, Italy; Carlo Maria De La 
Torre, of Quito, Ecuador; Aloysius Stepinac, of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia; Georges Francois Cavier Marie 
Grente, of Le Mans, France; Giuseppe Siri, of 
Genoa, Italy; John D’Alton, of Armagh, Ireland; 
James Francis McIntyre, of Los Angeles; Giacomo 
Lercaro, of Bologna, Italy, Stefano Wyszynski, of 
Gniezno and Warsaw, Poland; Beniamino De 
Arriba y Castro, of Tarragona, Spain; Fernando 
Quiroga _y Palacios, of Santiago of Compostela, 
Spain; Paul-Emile Leger, of Montreal, Canada; 
Cristanto Luque, of Bogota, Colombia; Josef Win- 
del, of Munich and Freising, Germany; Alfredo 
Ottaviani, Assessor of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office. 

Presbyterian bodies (pp. 706-708)—Noy. 4 drew 
up plans for possible merger of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S., and the United Presbyterian Church. 
If plan is approved by the Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee, in Cincinnati, April 7-9, 1953, the new 
church will be known as the Presbyterian Church 
of the U. S., with a membership of nearly 3,500,000. 


State Government Officials (pp. 92-96)—Mis- 
souri: Lieut. Gov., James T. Blair Jr.; Sec. of 
State, Walter H. Toberman; Auditor, W. H. 
Holmes; Att’y General, John M. Dalton; Treasurer, 
George Hubert Bates. All Democrats; salaries, 
$7,500 each. Members of legislature also receive 
$10 expense money for each day present. Senate: 
Dem., 18; Rep., 16. Total, 34. House: Dem., 72: 
Rep., 85. Total, 157. New Jersey: Auditor re- 
ceives $10,000 a year. Oklahoma: Treasurer re- 
ceives $12,500 per year. In legislature, House: 
Dem., 101; Rep., 22. Total, 123. New Mexico: State 
Legislature—Senate: Dem., 22; Rep., 9. Total, 31. 
House; Dem., 26; Rep., 29. Total, 55. West 
Virginia: State Legislature—Senate: Dem., 20; 
Rep., 12. Total, 32, House: Dem., 78; Rep., 16. 


Total, 94. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


British Cabinet (p. 324)— Marquess of Salis- 
bury replaced Lord Woolton as Lord Pres. of the 
Council. Viscount Swinton replaced Salisbury as 
Secy. of State for Commonwealth Relations. 
Woolton took over Swinton’s post, Chancellor of 


. “ the Duchy of Lancaster, which was raised to 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Dr, Nils Y. é ; : 2. 
Wessell named acting president, Dec.’ 6, to Cabinet rank. Changes effective Dec. 15, 195 


fill 
resignation of Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Egypt (pp. 348-349)—Premier Naguib announced, 
ee heen head of Smithsonian Institution. Dec. 10, cancellation of the constitution of 1923. 


peat gr. ch. steer: Ike, Hereford, J. 


WHR Target 19, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Chey- 
enne. Gr. ch. female; WHR Madeline 4th, Wyo- 

r ming Hereford _Ranch; reserve ch. female: 
F Helmsetts 8th, Wiess & Sons, Manning, Ia, 
z Aberdeen Angus: Gr. ch. bull: Ankonia, Cochran, 
North Salem, N. Y:; reserve er. ch.: Prince 105th, 
J. & U. Simon, Madison, Kans. Gr. ch. female: 
Lady Banmere, Tolman’ Farms, Sangamon Co., 
Tll.; reserve ch. Elaine 6th, Sunbeam Farms, 
Miami, Okla. 

Polled Shorthorns: Gr. ch. bull: S. G. Admira- 
tion, Teegardin & Sons, Asheville, O.; reserve 
gr. ch.: Corona Fascination, Lynnwood Farm 
(Purdue Uniy.) Carmel, Ind’ Gr. ch. female, 
Clarissa Corning, Lewis Thieman, Concordia, Mo.; 
reserve er. ch., Oakwood Myrtle 4th, Teegardin & 
Sons, Asheville, O. ; 

Shorthorns: Gr. ch. bull, Leveldale Good News, 
rf J. Alexander, Aurora, Ill.; reserve gr. ch.: Level- 

dale Custedian, S. J. O’Byron, Lake Villa, Ill, 
Female ch. Leveldale Rothes Queen, Mather Bros., 
Mason City, Ill.; reserve ch.: Orange Talisman, 
. Ringwell Farms, Ringwood, Ill. 
3 Sheep: Gr. ch. wether, Penn’s Pride, 145 Ibs., 
) Hampshire, Carroll Schaffner, Penn State College, 
Pa.; reserve ch. wether, PSC Milt, Southdown, 
Penn State College, Pa. 
Championships by states: Illinois, 225; Ohio, 
116; Indiana, 105; Iowa, 75; Michigan, 74; Wis- 


consin, 43. 
AWARDS 


Collier Trophy, 1952 (p. 600)—John Stack and 
associates for developing a transonic wind tunnel. 


Edison Medal, 1952 (p. 600)—by American {n- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers—Dr. V. K. Zworykin, 
for ‘‘outstanding contribution to the concept and 
design of electronic components and _ systems.” 
(Previous winners should read 1949, 1950, 1951.) 


N.Y. Newspaper Women’s Club Awards, 1952 
(p. 601)—Margaret Parton, Herald Tribune; Nancy 
Seely, Post; Dorothy Brandon, Herald Tribune; 
Patricia Evers, World-Telegram and Sun; Anne 
O’Hare McCormick. Judith Mary Cross scholar- 
ship in the Columbia School of Journalism. 


Nobel Prizes, 1952 (p. 594)—Physics: Dr. Felix 
Bloch (A.) and Dr. Edward Mills Purcell (A.). 
Chemistry: Dr. Archer J.P. Martin (E.) and Dr. 
R. Millington Synge (E.). Literature: Francois 
Mauriac (F.). Cash value of awards in each field 
$32.910. Joint awards equally divided. Each also 
received gold medal and an illuminated scroll. 
King Gustav VI made presentations Dec. 10, 1952. 


Pillsbury Awards, 1952: Top prize of $25,000, 
Mrs. Peter S. Harlib, Chicago for a recipe for 
cookies; 2nd prize, $7,500, Mrs. Charles N. Rep- 
pert, Port Washington, L.I.; 3rd prize, $2,500, 
Mrs. Stephen A. Hornung, New York, N.Y. Top 
winner received General Electric Kitchen, and 
each of the 100 finalists the General Electric 
range, table and chair used for the bake-off in the 
fourth annual contest, Dec. 9, sponsored by Pills- 
bury Mills, Minneapolis. Junior winners: - Janet 
Winquest, Holdrege, Nebr., $3,000; Yvonne M. 
Whyte, New Bedford, Mass., $2,000; Mary Lynn 
Fernald, St. Cloud, Minn., $1,000. Senior win- 
ners: Mrs. Lillian Leonard, Guthrie Center, Ia.; 
Mrs. W. C. Turley, Morgantown, W. V.; Mrs. 
John Hamlon, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Mrs. Adrian 
P. Ries, Sleepy Eye, Minn., $1,000 each. 


Colleges and Universities (pp. 541-569)—En- 
rollment, (teachers) and endowments: Columbia 
University, 24,520 (2,720), $110,619,457. Barnard 
College, 1,046 (143), $6,868,007. Columbia College, 
of Columbia Univ., 2,205 (260). College of Phar- 
macy, Columbia Univ., 429 (20). Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ., 17,504 (636), $10,364,479. 
New York School of Social Work, 892. (56), 
3,468,045. 

D tteccn College (p. 556), Ithaca, N. Y, (1892) 
(C., S.)> Pres., Leonard B. Job; students, 1,071; 
teachers, 60 
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Israel (pp. 361-362)—Itzhak Ben-Zvi was cfiosen 
second President by the Knesset Nov. 8. 


Puerto Rico (p. 173)—Under the new constitu- 
s in the senate and 51 in the house. 


. 834)—National midget racing 
y Tolan, Denver, Colo., 3,516 


812)—Rookie-of-the-year: Joe 
Harry Byrd, Philadelphia A. 


def. Vic Cardell (D-10), Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 17. Layne def. Al 
Spaulding (KO-5), Salt Lake City, Nov. 17. Holly 
Mims def. Lester Felton (D-10), Miami Beach, 
Noy. 18. Willie Pep def. Fabela Chavez (D-10), 
St. Louis, Nov. 19. Paddy De Marco def. Henry 
Davis (D-10), Madison Sauare Garden, Nov. 21. 
Cesar Brion def. Big Boy Wilson (D-10), Tampa, 
Nov. 25. Johnny Gonsalves def. Orlando Zulueta 
(D-10), Madison Square Garden, Nov. 28. Roland 
La Starza def. Rocky Jones (D-10), Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Dec. 1. Coley Wallace def. Bob Dunlap (TKO- 
6), Detroit, Dec. 3. Chico Vejar def. Ron Harper 
(FKO-9), ‘Huntington, W. Va., Dec. 4. Tiger 
Jones def. Johnny Bratton (D-10), Madison Square 
Garden, Dec. 5. Tommy Collins def. Lauro Salas 
(D-10), Boston, Dec. 8. Pierre Langlois, French 
middleweight, def. Harold Green (D-10), Brooklyn, 
N.¥., Dec. 8. Jimmy Carter def. Archie White- 
water (D-10) in non-title bout, Oakland, Calif., 
Dec. 9. Glen Flanagan def. Kid Centella (D-10), 
Miami Beach, Dec. 9. Chuck Davey def. Fitzie 
Pruden (TKO-3), Cleveland, Dec. 11. OC! 
Soobe ae def. Jimmy Flood (D-10), Cleveland, 

ce. 11, 


Boxing (p. 840)—New world  bantamweight 
champion: Jimmy Carruthers, Australia, Nov. 15. 
Sugar Ray Robinson’s middleweight championship 
was declared vacated by New York State Athletic 
eon, Dec. 5, with possible appeal set for 

ec. . 


Neil Trophy (p. 841)—1952 winner: Rocky Mar- 
ciano, world heavyweight champion. 


Chess (p. 847)—Women’s challengers tourna- 
ment, Moscow: Mrs, Elizabeth Bykova, U.S.S.R. 


Court tennis (p. 861)—World open championship, 
New York, Nov. 21; Retained by Pierre Etche- 
baster, New York, N.Y. 


Football Scores (pp. 813-817)—Utah 20, Utah 
State 0 (Nov, 29), Georgia 35, Miami 13. Western 
Kentucky 34, Arkansas State 19. Florida 27, 
Kentucky 0. College of Pacific 49, Hawaii Univ 
13. Texas Southern 31, Arkansas A & M ‘ 
Houston 20, Wyoming 0. New Mexico 28, Utah 
State 0. Texas Tech 54, North Carolina State 7. 


Football Awards (p. 817)—1952 Coach of the 
Year: Clarence L. Munn, Michigan State. Max- 
well Memorial Trophy: John Lattner; Notre Dame. 
Lambert Memorial Trophy: Syracuse University. 


Pro Football (p. 812)—Standings through Dec. 14: 
*AMERICAN CONFERENCE Points 


W. L. T. P.C. For Aget. 
Cleveland........... 8 4 0 .667 310 13 
New York..... 7 5 OQ .5838 234 231 
Philadelphia. ... 7 65 O .583 252 271 
Pittsburgh...... ~6..-7 O- 417-300 (278 
Chicago Cardinals.... 4 8 0 .833 172 221 
Washington,...... 4 8 0 .333 -240 287 


Additions and Changes 


tion the legislative assembly will have 27 mem- | 2, 


Switzerland (p. 377)—Parliament elected Federal 
Councilor Phillip Etter, Dec. 11, as President for 
1953 and Rodolphe Rubattel Vice President. 
Venezuela (pp, 382-383)—Army announced, Dec. 
Col. Marcos Perez Jimenez, 
ruling junta, had become provisional president. 


Latest Additions to Sports Records 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE Points 


W. L. T. P.C. For A 
Detgolt co: .-ae—er 9.3 0 .750 344 92 
Los Angeles. .. 9 3 0 .7$80 349 234 
San Francisco 7 5 0 .583 285 221 
Chicago Be 8 8 8 oO ms (S26 
cago Bears x 
Dy cits Rena 1 11 0 .083 182 427 


Golf (p. 857)—Melbourne_ division of ane 
tournament, Nov. 15; Lloyd Mangrum, Niles, es 
281. Miami Open, Miami, Fla., Dec. 14—Jack 
Burke won play-off of 273 tie. 


Harness Horse Racing (p. 832)—Nation’s leading 
money-winning harness driver for 1952: William’ 
R. (Billy) Haughton, Fultonville, N-Y., $311,728. 
Harness horse of the year (poll by U.S. Trotting 
Association, Dec. 8): Good Time, pacer owned by 
W.H. Cane, Goshen, N.Y. Winner of the $25,000 
National Pacing Derby and nine other events 
worth $10,000 or more in 1952, Good Time broke 
the single season money-winning record by earn- 


ing $110,299 before his retirement; also set a 
new lifetime earnings record for standard-bred 
horses, $318,792. 


Horse Racing—Winners on American Tracks 
(pp. 826-828)—Maryland Gold Cup, Bowie, Nov. 
29: Prince Dare, 1.4745. Sequoia Hdcp., Tanforan, 
Nov. 29: Stranglehold, 1.5035. De Soto eS 
Tropical Park, Nov. 29: Torch of War, 1.05 iG. 
Annapolis Plate Hdcep, Bowie, Dec. 5: Brazen Brat, 
1.1335. President’s Plate Hdep., Bowie, Dec. 6: 
Alerted, 2.0835, for $41,100. Ponce De Leon Hdep., 
Tropical, Dec. 6: Crystal Boot, 1.4445. San Bruno 
Hdep., Tanforan, Dec. 6: Tee Dee Gee, 1.4636. 


Horse Racing—Leading Jockey (p. 830)—Tony 
DeSpirito: 370 winners through Dec. 10. De- 
Spirito was. suspended at Tropical Park, Dec. 11, 
for a 10-day period for faulty riding. 


Power Boat Records (p. 885)—Records approved: 
Class A Out. Hydro., 50.851 m.p.h., Elgin Gates 
in ‘‘Dreamboat,’’ Devils Lake, Oreg., Aug. 31. 
Class C Ser. Out. Hydro., 54.545 m.p.h., Elgin 
Gates, same. Record set for 266 cu. in Hydro.: 
121.703 m.p.h., Bob Sykes in ‘‘Guess Who,” Salton 
Sea, Calif., Nov. 11. 


Tennis (pp. 891-894)—Pan-American champion- 
ships, Mexico, D.F., Oct. 12: Men's Singles, Gard- 
nar Mulloy; Women’s Singles, Shirley Fry; Mixed 
Doubles, Mrs. Thelma Long and Gardnar Mulloy. 
Victorian Championships, Melbourne, Australia, 
Dec. 8-9: Men’s Doubles, Frank Sedgman and Ken 
McGregor; Women’s Doubles, Maureen Connolly 
and Julie Sampson; Men's ingles, Vie Seixas; 
Women’s Singles, Maureen Connolly. 


Track and Field Championships (pp. 878-881)— 
National. women’s pentathlon, Houston, Texas, 
Oct. 5: Stella Walsh (Stella Walasiewicz), Dreyer 
A.C., Berkeley, Calif., 2,183 pts. 


Track and Field—American Records (pp. 875-877) 
—The Amateur Athletic Union certified 182 new 
national records and noteworthy performances in 
Spokane, Wash., Dec. 6 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons 
(p. 818)—William Mihalo, Detroit, Mich., won the 
world 12-mile pro walking championship and 
bettered seven world records, Detroit, Mich., Nov. 
27. Time—1:25:58.0. National Senior A.A.U. 10,- 
000-meter x-cty. championship, Buffalo, N.Y., 
Nov. 30: Fred Wilt, New York A. C., 31:31.0. 


= 
Eisenhower Opens Way for Consulting MacArthur on Korea 


Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur on Dec. 5 
jn an address before the National Assn, of Manu- 
facturers in New York said there was a clear and 
definite solution for the Korean war that was an 
outgrowth of changed conditions. President-elect 
Eisenhower, on board the U. S. S. Helena, bound 
for Hawaii, radioed MacArthur: “‘I am looking for- 
ward to informal meetings in which my asso- 
ciates.and I may obtain the full benefit of your 
thinking and experience,” in the interest of 
‘ultimate peace.’’ Gen. MacArthur responded 
immediately ‘‘for Ike’’ expressing gratitude for 
Bisenhower’s interest, saying his service was 
entirely ‘“‘at the disposition of our country’’ and 
that “this is the first time that the slightest 


official interest in my counsel has been evidenced 
since my return,’’ Meetings between MacArthur 
and Eisenhower upon the latter’s return to New 
York were forecast. 

President Truman, Dec. 10, issued a statement 
saying ‘‘I think if anyone has a reasonable plan 
for ending the Korean fighting in an honorable 
way, in a way that will not lead directly to a 
great war, that plan should be presented at once 
to the President. If we can cut the fighting in 
Korea short by one day, we should do so.’”’ In 
later statements the President said he would see 
Gen. MacArthur at any time but saw no reason 
for soliciting his views, nor did he expect any- 
thing to come out of a meeting between Eisen- 
hower and MacArthur. 
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The World Almanac 


‘and Book of Facts for 1953 


The 177th anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 1776, falls on July 4, 1953. 


' The 166th anniversary of the signing of the Constitution of the United States, 1787, falls on September 


oF, 1953. 
The Woritp Atmanac first appeared 85 years ago, in 1868, as a booklet ‘published by the New York 


“World, and giving political and economic information. Annual publication was discontinued in 1876. 


In 1886 Joseph Pulitzer revived the WortD ALMANAC as a comprehensive record of American and foreign 
activities. It has been published annually since and in 1953 enters its 68th year. In 1931 it was 
acquired by Scripps-Howard, and until 1951, bore the imprint of the New York World-Telegram, 
ft is now published by the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 


The first almanac in America was An Almanack for the Year 1639, printed by Stephen Daye, first 
American printer, at Cambridge, Mass. Best known was Poor Richard’s Almanack, published by Ben- 
jamin Franklin under the name of Richard Saunders in 1732 in Philadelphia. 


Dee 
em The Editor acknowledges with thanks the many letters, whether of helpful comment or criti- 


cism, that attest the usefulness of the Wortp ALMaNac, and invites suggestions for improve- 
ment of its services to readers. Address: 125 Barclay St., New York 15, N. Y. 


The Wortp Atmanac does not decide wagers. 


MAJOR EVENTS OF 1952 


1 Republican victory at polls ended 20-year Democratic administration. Dwight D. 


Eisenhower elected President, and 


Richard M. Nixon Vice President, by 442 


electoral votes against 89 cast for Democratic candidates Adlai Stevenson and John J. 
Sparkman. Control of Congress Republican by 1 vote in Senate. 


2 United States Senate ratified contract with Federal Republic of Germany. Will end 


War status, 


withdraw commissioners, 
ratified German participation in Europea 


open normal diplomatic relations. Also 
n Defense Community. 


3 Political tension in British Africa. (1) Appellate Division of gt Supreme Court 


held unconstitutional High Court of Parliament instituted by 


remier Daniel F. 


Malan in drive to curtail franchise of Colored voters. (2) British troops suppressed 
Mau Mau, native terrorists of Kikuyu tribe in Kenya. (3) Southern Rhodesia, North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland opposed British project for Federal Government of 
Central Africa. (4) Union of South Africa opposed effort of United Nations to create 
trustee territory out of former German Southwest Africa. 


4 Communist China and Soviet Union blocked Korean_peace. Demanded _ forcible 
return of all prisoners. Soviet Union rejected conciliatory project offered by 


Republic of India. Soviet Union in 


U. N. vetoed impartial investigation of “germ 


warfare,’ charged against U.S. by Communist China and Soviet Union. 

5 Mohammed Mossadegh, dictator of Iran, broke relations with Great Britain. Re- 
jected British-American plan for compensating Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Mobs, sup- 

ported by Communists, attacked British and American property. 

6 Army Seized Egypt, Exiled King Farouk. Maj. Gen, Naguib Bey forced abdication. 
Indicted Wafdist-leaders for corruption. 

i : hermonuclear weapon. Described unofficially as related to 

Soca beak it qeatrasad an island at Eniwetok. British exploded atom bomb 


at Monte Bello island, off Australia. 


President Truman seized steel mills to forestall strike. Supreme Court voided 
seizure as illegal. Strike of 53 days gave men major part of demands, raised price 


of steel. 


9 Constituton of Commonwealth of Puerto Rico ratified by Senate. 


10 George VI, British King, died. His daughter acceded as Elizabeth II. 
HEADLINES OF THE YEAR 


t. Henrik K. Carlsen, Woodbridge, N. J., 
faaater of merchantman Flying Enterprise, won 
world renown by refusal to abandon listing ship. 

Earthquake centered on Tehachapi, Calif., July 
21, 14 dead; on Bakersfield, Calif., Aug. 22, 2 dead, 
heavy damage. 

Republic of India concluded agreement with 
Kashmir-Jammu without plebiscite; Kashmir re- 
mains part of India but elects its own government. 

Federal Republic of Germany signed agreement 
to make reparations to Jews for war crimes. 

European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman 
Plan) ratified by all 9 members. ; 

Admiral L. D. we ormlck, USN, made chief of 

Naval Operations. 

Be sonk Costello, New York top gambler, sent to 
prison for 18 mos. for contempt of Congress. ’ 

Crash of 3rd airliner in 2 mos. caused year’s 
closing of Newark, N. J., airport. 

GI veterans Bill of Rights passed by Congress. 


Floods of Missouri and Mississippi rivers created 
huge loss of livestock and goods in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Wisconsin; Kansas 
City, Mo. isolated. 

European Defense Community organized in Paris 
by France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands; Britain refused to join. 

_ Greece and Turkey membership in North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization ratified. 

Soviet Union plane shot down U. S. patrol plane 
over Japanese waters; attackers spotted by radar. 

Two Russian jet planes shot down unarmed 
Swedish Catalina plane over Baltic Sea. 

Soviet Union rejected Big Five conference to ban 
atomic weapons and limit military strength. 

Chaim Weizmann, Israel leader and foremost 
Zionist in world, died. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway made Commander in 
Chief, U..S. European Command, and U. S. Air 
Force in Europe. 

President-elect Eisenhower flew to Korea. 


ny , 
46 Careers of Eisenhower and Nixon ' 

Career of Dwight D. Eisenhower : 

Dwigh isenhower was born Oct. 14, 1890; the Infantry Tank School in 1926, was an honor 

at ee oe oewes His grandfather Eisenhower, | graduate of the Command and General Staff 


who was descended from German Mennonites who 
left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 1730s, 
moved to Kansas in 1878. His father, Dayid Jacob 
Eisenhower, met his mother, Ida Elizabeth Stover, 
at Lane University, a United Brethren college at 
Lecompton, Kan. When Dwight was 1 year old 
his parents moved to Abilene, Kan., where his 
father worked as a mechanic in a creamery. They 
lived in a frame house on the south side of the 
Santa Fe railroad tracks. Dwight David had 6 
brothers, of whom 4 are living—Arthur B., a 
banker in Kansas City, Mo.; Edgar N., a lawyer in 
Tacoma, Wash.; Earl N., an engineer in Charleroi, 
Pa., and Milton, pres., Pennsylvania State College. 
Eisenhower was graduated from Abilene High 
School and went to U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point in 1910, He played football until he injured 
a knee while a halfback in an Army-Carlisle game. 
In the Class of 1915 he ranked 65th in studies and 
95th in deportment out of a class of 164. In- 
cluded were Generals Omar N. Bradley, Jas. van 
Fleet, Jos. T. McNarney and Geo. Stratemeyer. 


When a ist lieutenant at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, he met Mamie Geneva Doud, of Denver, 
and they were married July 1, 1916. She was born 
in Boone, Ia., Nov. 14, i896. Their first son died 
in infancy; their second, John Sheldon Doud Eis- 
enhower, is a West Point graduate, major in the 
3rd Infantry division in Korea. John is married 
to Barbara Jean Thompson and they have 3 chil- 
dren, Dwight David Eisenhower 2nd., Barbara Ann 
and Susan. 

Eisenhower was a lieutenant colonel in charge 
of 6,000 men at a tank training center at Camp 
Colt, near Gettysburg, Pa., in 1918. He wanted to 
go overseas but was not sent. He served in Pana- 
ma under Gen. Fox Connor. He graduated from 


School, 1926, of the Army War College, 1928, and 
the Army Industrial College, 1933. When a major 
he served on the staff of Gen. MacArthur for 6 
years, 4 of them in the Philippines. When briga- 
dier general he served as chief of staff with the 
3rd U.S. Infantry in Texas. He was made as- 
sistant chief of staff in the Operations Division, 
War Dept. General Staff, by Gen. George C-. Mar- 
shall in 1942. In July 1942 he was made a lieu- 
tenant general and on Nov. 8, 1942, became Allied 
Commander in Chief in North Africa. He was 
made a full general in February, 1943, and com- 
manding general, Allied Forces in the European 
Theater, Dec. 31, 1943. As such he led the Nor- 
mandy invasion June 6, 1944. On May 7, 1945, he 
received the surrender of the German generals at 
Rheims. - : 

Gen. Eisenhower was chief of staff Nov. 19, 
1945 to 1948. In 1948 he was chosen president of 
Columbia University, but retained his army con- 
nections. In 1948 both the Republicans and the 
Democrats wanted to nominate him for the presi- 
dency, but he refused to consider politics. 

In December, 1950, President Truman asked 
Eisenhower to resume active service in order to 
organize European defense under the North At- 
lantic Treaty Org. He took temporary leave irom 
Columbia University and in 1951 he opened head- 
quarters in France. He refused to permit his name 
to be used as a candidate for the nomination for 
president, but announced he was @ Republican. 
Early in 1952 he yielded to demands that his name 
be entered, but he hoped to avoid campaigning for 
the nomination. The danger that opponents would 
obtain a majority of delegates finally led him to 
agree to return in June. He then retired from the 
Army and took part in the campaign. 


Career of Richard Milhous Nixon 


Richard Milhous Nixon was born Jan. 9, 1913, on 
a citrus farm at Yorba Linda, Calif., the son of 
Francis Anthony and Hannah Milhous Nixon. His 
father moved to Whittier, Calif. to run a gasoline 
station and grocery, and young Richard helped 
his father while attending school, He was grad- 
uated from Whittier College, 1934, and from Duke 
University Law School, where he received a law 
degree in 1937, He practiced law in Whittier and 
on June 21, 1940, was married to Patricia Ryan, 
whom he had met in an amateur play. They have 
two daughters, Patricia, 6 and Julie, 4. 

Nixon’s first job with the Government was as a 
lawyer for the Office of Emergency Management in 
Washington, D. C., unifying rationing. He en- 
listed in the U. S. Navy, becoming lieutenant, 
junior grade. He served as ground officer in avia- 
tion on Bougainville, Vella Lavella and Green 
islands, and earned 2 battle stars. 

Nixon was in Baltimore in 1946 about to be dis- 
charged from the Navy when he was urged to en- 
ter the race for representative in the 12th Con- 
gressional district of California. Jerry Voorhis, 
Democrat, had held the office 5 terms and there 
were no Republicans available to oppose him. Nix- 
on, then 33, was put in nomination and defeated 
Voorhis. He was reelected in 1948. 

In the House Nixon found himself on the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, which was sud- 
denly lifted into the spotlight by accusations of 
Communist activity made by Whittaker Chambers 


against Alger Hiss. As the chief interrogator Nixon 
patiently uncovered contradictions in the testimony 
until Whittaker Chambers confessed that the real 
issue was espionage and produced microfilms of 
official papers alleged to have been given to Soviet 
agents. The evidence uncovered by the committee 
led to grand jury inquiries and two trials of Hiss 
for perjury, in the second of which he was con- 
victed. Rep. Nixon won-a name for fair dealing 
and legal astuteness as a result of his work with 
the committee. 

Rep. Nixon also was a member of the Herter 
committee that went to Europe in 1947 to study 
economic conditions in order to get first-hand in- 
formation for Congress. 

In ‘the fall of 1950 Nixon, largely as a result of 
the reputation he had made in the investigation of 
subversive activities, was nominated for the Senate 
when Sheridan Downey, Democratic incumbent, 
retired. Nixon won the election over Helen Ga- 
hagen Douglas, the Democratic nominee, who also 
had been a Representative in Congress. 

In his career in Congress Nixon supported the 
Marshall plan and economic aid to Europe to com- 
bat Communism. He voted for the Taft-Hartley 
law, FEPC, voluntary price controls, and for al- 
lowing the states to control tidelands oil. He op- 
posed the Brannan farm plan, the President's pro- 
posals for greater Federal support of medicine, and 
increased Federal housing, preferring to let the 
states meet housing issues locally. . 


Eisenhower's Farm at Gettysburg 


President Dwight D. Hisenhower is owner of a 
farm of 189 acres adjoining the battlefield of 
Gettysburg. The general bought the farm in 
1949 for $23,000. It has a brick farmhouse and a 
large red Pennsylvania Dutch barn. There were 
25 Holstein cows on the farm in 1952 and they 
have been augmented by Guernseys. 

Eldon R. Groves, describing the farm in Breed- 
er’s Gazette, said: ‘‘Drive out Emmitsburg Road 
to the south, then turn right at the Peach Or- 
chard, and watch for the second land on the left. 
You'll see the end of the big red barn, partly 


hidden by a rise in the ground, before you i 
the lane, . . . Ike’s farm buildings can alae ae 
seen from Confederate Ave., and the guides always 
point them out as they take tourists past.’ 
Peace Orchard was the site of one of the 
bloodiest close-up fights of the battle of Gettys- 
burg. The farm land was deluged with shot and 
shell. The farm is being managed by Brig Gen 
Arthur Nevans, U. S. A., ret., who lives there 
with Mrs, Nevans. The farming is done by Ra 
Redding, who was raised on the farm and wibae 
family farmed it for 29 years. . 


Presidents in Military Uniform 


President Eisenhower is the 18th President with 
a military record. Over one-half of the Presi- 
dents served their country in uniform. The others 
were Washington, Monroe, Jackson, W. H. Harri- 
son, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan, Lincoln, Johnson, 


Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, Benj. 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, Ti ee 
served briefly in the Black Hawk war. Johnson w. 
appointed military governor of Tennessee by Lin, 
coln. Arthur was a quartermaster general for 
New York State in Civil War days. % 


. 


votes and a 


Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected 
President of the United States Nov. 4. 
1952, over Adlai E. Stevenson. governor 
of Illinois, in an unexpected “landslide.” 
which gave the Republicans 442 electoral 
popular vote of 33,938,285, 
and the Democrats 89 electoral votes. and 
a popular vote of 27,312,217. See Page 50. 

or vice president, Richard M. Nixon, 

39, senator from California, won over 

penn J. Sparkman, 52, senator from Ala- 
ama. : 


The result was uncertain up to election day be- 
cause few political analysts were willing to make 
an unreserved prediction. The Democratic party, 
in power for 20 years, was supposed to have the 
support of labor because of its promise to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. of farmers because of its 
farm price support, and of the Negro vote because 
a the President’s battle for civil rights legisla- 

on. 

After the election Republican managers con- 
ceded that Eisenhower’s popularity had been a 
vital factor, which drew many Democrats and in- 
dependents to the ticket. They concluded that the 
official endorsement of Stevenson by CIO and AFL 
did not carry all members with it. Disappointment 
over the military stalemate in Korea and a con- 
viction that the administration had not fought 
Communist influences in the Government hard 
enough were accounted the two most important 
influences, leading many women and religious citi- 
zens to vote Republican. * . .» . » 


STEVENSON WINS NATIONAL RESPECT 


Gov. Stevenson’s house-cleaning administration 
in Illinois had won him many supporters of good 
government, but he was unmentioned for the 
nomination until January, 1952, and unknown 
Outside his own state. His intellectual integrity 
and bearing won him the respect of his opponents 
and led many to expect him to lead the younger 
element in the Democratic party. The language of 
his speeches evoked admiration. Supporters cher- 
ished his words when he acknowledged defeat: “‘It 
is traditionally American to fight hard before an 
election. It is equally traditional to close ranks as 
soon as the people have spoken. We vote as many, 
but we pray as one. With a united people, with 
faith in democracy, with common concern for oth- 
ers less fortunate around the globe, we shall go 
forward with God’s guidance toward the time when 
His children shall grow in freedom and dignity in 
a world at peace.’’ 

Eisenhower was the first Republican candidate 
to break the solid South. He took Virginia, Flori- 
da, Tennessee and Texas. The contests for Mem- 
bers of Congress were close. The Republicans 
gained 221 Representatives, only -3-more than a 
majority, a net gain of 19 over the 82nd Congress. 
The Republicans won 23 of the 35 contests in the 
Senate; but lost the support of Sen. Wayne Morse, 
Oregon incumbent, who turned independent. The 
Republican Vice President will control the cham- 
ber. In the states the Republicans won 20 out of 
30 governors, a gain of 5, making 30 Republican 
governors in office. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1952 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Chosen President and Richard M. Nixon Vice 
President; Republicans Win Congress 


AT 


The political campaign of 1952 developed along 
unexpected lines. The early addresses by Gen. 
Eisenhower and Gov. Stevenson disappointed old- 
line politicians. Republicans considered Eisenhow- 
er’s criticism of the administration too mild, and - 
Democrats called Stevenson’s speeches too intel- 
lectual. Actually college professors, artists and 
writers began to “‘switch to Stevenson,” compar- 
ing him to Woodrow Wilson as an orator. The 
situation was changed for both candidates when 
President Truman, whose aid had not been sought 
by Stevenson’s advisers in the first few weeks, be- 
came the principal Democratic spokesman in de- 
fense of his own policies and record. He traversed 
the country in a special train, travelled 18,000 
miles, made 211 speeches and made bitter personal 
attacks on the Republican leader. 

As the campaign progressed the Korean situa- 
tion became the major issue. Both candidates 
promised to work for peace; Eisenhower declared 
he would fiy to Korea for a personal inspection. 
President Truman challenged the General to pro- 
duce his ‘‘panacea’’. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.) declared for Stey- 
enson and left the Republican party to become an 
independent. He made public, Oct. 27, a 1947 
Defense Dept. memo classified as ‘‘top secret,” 
which reported Gen. Eisenhower as recommending 
the withdrawal of U. S. forces from Korea 3 years 
before the Communist aggression. The report was 
“declassified’’ by President’ Truman. 


EISENHOWER IN SOUTH 

The tidelands issue won votes for Eisenhower, 
especially in Texas; Stevenson supported the Tru- 
man veto against state participation in offshore 
minerals, whereas Eisenhower promised coopera- 
tion with the states. Consult Work of the 82nd 
Congress. The speeches of Gen. Eisenhower in 
the South, the support of Gov. Jas. F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina, and the tolerant attitude of Sen. 
Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.), who had lost the 
Democratic nomination, helped the Republicans to 
win votes in the South. 

The attacks of the Democrats on Eisenhower for 
not openly repudiating the tactics of Sen. Me- 
Carthy (R.-Wis.) apparently had little effect, al- 
though the Senator ran behind his ticket for re- 
election. 

A sensation developed when Sen. Richard M. 
Nixon, Republican candidate for vice president, 
was shown to have received a fund for political 
expenses from private individuals in California. 
He defended this by publishing his personal ex- 
penses via television. Gov. Stevenson then was 
called on to publish his special fund to reimburse 
office-holders who were considered underpaid; he 
did so, and published as well his personal income 
tax report for’ 1942-51; Gen. Eisenhower followed 
with publication of his own income. Consult Index 
for details. 

A minor incident was the reluctance of polling 
experts to forecast the results without extensive 
reservations. Mindful of their failure in 1948 they 
stressed the influence of ‘‘undecided’’ voters. Ac- 
curate forecasts were made by Samuel Lubdell, 
David Lawrence and by editors of newspapers con- 
sulted by news agencies. 


Principal Planks in Democratic and Republican Platforms 


The Democratic platform praised the achieve- 
ments of the party in overcoming isolationism 
that contributed to World War II, building col- 
lective defense with allies abroad and raising 
bulwarks against communism by giving economic 
aid. The largest part of the platform was given 
to pledges to maintain a high standard of em- 
ployment, income, price support, and fair labor 
standards, pointing to the economic growth of 
the nation as the result of 20 years of Demo- 
eratic administration. 

The Republican platform attacked foreign and 
domestic policies of the Democratic administra- 
tion, and condemned it for allegedly conceding 
vital areas to the USSR, disarming Nationalist 
China, making possible the Chinese aggression in 
Korea by weakness, failing to act firmly against 


* subversive public servants and lagging in defense. 


It promised economies in administration and re- 
duction of taxes, especially for lower income 


groups, ‘‘as rapidly as defense requirements per- 
mit,’’ but would not “‘imperil our nation’s security 
by making reckless promises to reduce taxes.’’ 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Democratic—Advocated repeal; called act un- 
workable and unfair, favoring management in 
collective bargaining; it had revived injunction 
as weapon, forced workers to act as strikebreak- 
ers, interfered with right to organize unions of 
worker’s own choosing. Wanted ‘‘a new legis- 
lative approach toward the entire labor-manage- 
ment program.’’ 

Republican—For retention of act with amend- 
ments which would protect rights of labor, man- 
agement and public; said act guarantees right 
to union shop contracts by agreement with 
management, right to strike, free collective bar- 
gaining, protection from rival unions. It pro- 
tects the worker against unfair practices by 
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employer or union officials and gives him right 
to a job without being compelled first to join a 
unio! 


p: CIVIL RIGHTS 
Demecratic—For Federal legislation to secure 
(1) the right to equal opportunity for employment; 
(2) the right to’security of persons; (3) the right 
to full and equal participation in the nation’s 
politica! life, free from arbitrary restraints. 
legislation. to perfect existing Federal statutes 
and strengthen the administrative machinery for 
the protection of civil rights. 
Republican—Asserted Federal Government should 
take supplemental action within its constitutional 
jurisdiction to oppose discrimination against race, 
religion or national origin. Will prove good faith 
by: Appointing qualified persons, without distinc- 
tion of race, religion or national origin to re- 
sponsible positions in the Government; Federal 
action toward the elimination of lynching and 
abolition of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting; 
Appropriate action to end segregation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Enacting Federal legislation to 
further just and equitable treatment in the area of 
discriminatory employment practices. Federal ac- 
tion should not duplicate state efforts to end such 
practices, ; 
PUBLIC POWER DEVELOPMENT 
Democratic—For acceleration of all flood con- 
trol, irrigation, power, soil conservation projects; 


POLITICAL NOMINATING 


wider distribution of electric energy at lowest cost 
to consumer; exterision of natural resources de- 
velopment. to all parts of states and 

i from monopoly exploitation; full 
unified regional development of water, mineral 


Repu 
paren — ee 
ership, 0! er; 
projects. .. . Also an impartial study of tax-free 


and local communities. . . . In th 
of public lands and forests favors legislation to 
define the rights of grazers and other users, to 
provide the protection of independent judicial 
review against administrative invasions of those 
rights, and to protect the public against corrupt 
or monopolistic exploitation and bureaucratic 
favoritism. 

Flood control programs should include the ap- 
plication of sound land use, reforestation and 
water management~practices on each watershed. 
These, so far as feasible, should be decentralized 
and locally controlled to insure economy and 
effective soil conservation. 

For restoration to the states of rights to all 
lands and resources beneath navigable inland 
and offshore waters within their historic boun- 
daries (Tidelands). 


CONVENTIONS OF 1952 


Republican National Convention Names Eisenhower and Nixon 


The Republican’ National- Convention 
of 1952, held July 7-11 in the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, Chicago, nominated 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 61, on the first bal- 
lot, after a bitter contest over delegates 
between the supporters of Eisenhower 
and of Senator Robert A. Taft (O.). The 
first roll call on the nomination gave 
Eisenhower 595 votes, 9 short of the neces- 
sary majority. Before the result could be 
announced Minnesota, which had cast 19 
votes for Harold B. Stassen, changed its 
votes to Eisenhower, giving him the vic- 


tory. Other states and some individual 
delegates followed suit, with these results: 
First Final 
Ballot Ballot 
Dwight D. Eisenhower ............. 595 845 
BUIORU Ae BEE. 0. cite’ eee cee saeaes 500 280 
LOL eR 81 V7 
Harold E. Stassen ................. 20 
Douglas MacArthur ..:............ 10 4 


A resolution to make the nomination unanimous 
was presented by Sen. John W. Bricker (O.) and 
Sen. Wm. F. Knowland (Calif.). Sen. Bricker 
pledged support on behalf of Sen. Taft, and Sen, 
Knowland on behalf of Governor Warren. Daniel 
C. Gainey, Minnesota, then read the congratula- 
tions to Eisenhower of Harold E. Stassen. 

After the nominee had been consulted on the 
vice presidential nomination, the convention, on 
motion of Sen. Knowland, nominated for vice 
president Richard Milhous Nixon, 39, senator from 
California, by acclamation. 

There were 1,206 delegates and 1,206 alternates, 
and 12,000 spectators. Temporary ch. was Walter 
S. Hallinan; Perm. ch., Rep. Jos. W. Martin, Jr. 
(Mass.). It was the first convention completely 
televised, using 4 large networks. 


FOREIGN POLICY AN ISSUE 


In the hot pre-convention contest Taft repre- 
sented the conservative, Old Guard Republicans, 
who wanted modification of the administration’s 
program of full military and economic cooperation 
with Europe, a powerful air arm rather than a 
large ground army, and retrenchment in expendi- 
tures. The Eisenhower wing, especially strong 
in the East, represented the views of Gov. Thos. 
E. Dewey of New York, Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr. (Mass.), Sen. Jas. H. Duff (Pa.), and while 
attacking Democratic extravagance, corruption and 
‘*socialistic’’ measures, did not differ radically 
with the Democrats on foreign support. Hence the 
Taft group accused the Eisenhower wing of inter- 
nationalism and ‘‘me-too’’ attitudes, and the 
Hisenhower group accused Taft of isolationism. 

Gen. Eisenhower, who had agreed in January, 
1952, to be receptive without working for the 
Homination, was prevailed upon by the pro 
made by Taft to return to the United States June i 


1. He retired fram the U: S. Army June 3 to begin 
active campaigning. 


BOUTHERS oa Gare CONTEST 

In several* Southern states the regular party 
organization refused to recognize Eisenhower dele- 
gates and supported those instructed for Taft. 
The Eisenhower forces won the convention vote 
against allowing contested delegations to vote on 
disputes in other states, 658 to 548. The National 
Committee and the Credentials Committee voted to 
seat 17 pro-Taft delegates from Georgia; the Eis- 
enhower men took this to the convention, which, by 
607 to 531, seated 14 Eisenhower and 3 Taft men. 
The protest over 38 delegates from Texas caused 
the Taft managers to offer 22 to Eisenhower; the 
latter took the issue to the convention, but before 
a vote was taken the Taft men conceded 33 to 
Eisenhower and 5 to Taft. The National Com- 
mittee gave 13 delegates from Louisiana to Eisen- 
hower and 2 to Taft, 14 Florida delegates to Taft 
and 4 to Eisenhower and made a few other indi- 
vidual adjustments. None of these reached the 
convention floor, 


MACARTHUR AND HOOVER SPEAK 

Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur, who op- 
posed the nomination of a military man for Presi- 
dent, made a spectacular entry for his keynote 
speech July 7. He blamed the administration for 
giving the Soviet Union the opportunity to domi- 
nate the free peoples of Asia, and for irresponsibil- 
ity and-recklessness in hampering the military and 
then plunging into the Korean war, where it 
“lacked the courage to fight to a military decision, 
even though victory was then readily within our 
grasp.’’ He saw the administration discouraging 
adherence to the principle of private ownership of 
property and providing the prerequisite to a so- 
cialistic or even later a communistic state. 

Herbert Hoover, former President, 77, made 
what he called his last speech to a convention. He 
said the issue was ‘‘the freedom of men,”’ asserting 
the Democratic administration had whittled away 
at the freedoms of the Founding Fathers. He 
supported the Taft idea of a great air force with 
‘“‘the deadly reprisal strategy of a rattlesnake.’ 
Hoover received the longest welcome of the con- 
vention. He endorsed the candidacy of Sen. Taft. 
the next day. 

Taft was nominated by Sen. Everett Dirksen 
(Ill.), who directed attention to the defeats under 
Dewey, thereby causing ill feeling among the dele- 
gates. Warren was nominated by Sen. Wm. F. 
Knowland (Calif.), Eisenhower by Gov. Theo. R. 
McKeldin (Md.), Stassen by Mrs. C. Edward 
Howard (Minn.), and MacArthur by Fred IL 
Coogan (Okla.). : 

After Eisenhower had been chosen he im- 
mediately called personally on Taft, Warren and 
Stassen and asked their support. On July i1 


gress ;| Eisenhower and Nixon addressed the convention. 


As a result of Eisenhower’s nomination the 


' chairmen to the committee, 
_ vice chairmen were W. S. Hallanan, (West Va.), 


—— TF “4 


- 


National Republican Committee changed officers. 
Arthur E. Summerfield, 53, Flint, Mich., became 


McIntyre Faries (Calif.), Mrs. Consuelo Bailey 


if the states they 
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(Vt.) and Mrs. Daniel J. Schneider (Calif.). The 
convention voted to admit 30 Republican state 
chairman to the committee, if the states 
represented returned Republican majorities for 
president, governor or members of Congress. 


Democratic National Convention 


Adlai Ewing Stevenson, 52, Governor of 
Illinois since 1948, was nominated for 
President against his wishes by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Interna- 
tional Amphitheater, Chicago, July 25, 
1952. He won after the third ballot showed 
him leading a field of 14 with 613 votes, 3 
Short of the cae majority. Rep. 
Walter S. Granger (Utah) then trans- 
ferred the state’s 12 votes to Stevenson. 
Sen. Estes Kefauver (Tenn.), who had at- 
tempted during rollcall to yield to Steven- 

pledged his support, as did Sen. 


Richard B. Russell (Ga.) the two next 
strongest candidates. The ballotting: 

is ist 2nd 3rd 
Adlai E. Stevenson (Il.)..... 273 32446 613 
Estes Kefauver (Tenn.)....... 340 


36245 27916 
294 261 


Richard B. Russell (Ga.)..... 268 


(Mass.)....... 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) 
3. Wm. Fulbright (Ark.)..... 


Wm, ©. Douglas (Va.)... 


Slight discrepancies in totals resulted from votes 
not being cast on all ballots. Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams (Mich.) was named, but withdrew. Presi- 
dent Truman, Sen. Murray, Sen. Douglas and 
Justice Douglas were not formally entered. Stev- 
€nson was nominated by Gov. Henry F. Schricker 
(Ind.) and Goy. Elbert N. Carvel (Del.); Kefauver 
by Gov. Gordon Browning (Tenn.); Russell by 
Sen. Walter F. George (Ga.); Harriman by Rep. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (N. Y.); Kerr by Rep. 
Carl Albert (Okla.) and Barkley by Sen. Thos. C. 
Hennings, Jr. (Mo.). 

Three names were placed in nomination for the 
vice presidency on July 26. Sen. Lister Hall (Ala.) 
proposed Sen. John Jackson Sparkman, 52, (Ala.), 
who was acceptable to Stevenson. Mrs. India Ed- 


wards, vice ch., Democratic National Com., and’ 


Judge Sarah T. Hughes of Dallas, Tex., were also 
named, but withdrew. Sparkman was nominated 
by acclamation. 


FIGHT ON LOYALTY PLEDGE 


The 31st Democratic National Convention seated 
1,652 delegates, of whom nearly 200 were members 
of the CIO or AFL, and 1,652 alternates of whom 
322 were women. Sen. Kefauver caused adop- 
tion of a rule that delegations seated by the com- 
mittee and not yet accepted by the convention 
could not vote on, the seating of other contested 
delegations. Fear that some Southern delegates 
might bolt the ticket, as in 1928, when the States 
Rights party took 1,169,021 votes from Truman in 
15 states, led Sen. Blair Moody (Mich.), as spokes- 
man for the Harriman pro-Truman faction, to 
propose that every state delegation pledge itself to 
use honorable means to place the nominees on the 
Democratic ballot. The convention modified this 
‘*Loyalty Pledge’ to read that such action should 
not contravéne state or party regulations. When 
Virginia (Gov. John S. Battle), South Carolina 
(Gov. Jas. F. Byrnes) and Louisiana (Gov. Robt. 
F. Kennan) refused the pledge, Rep. Sam Ray- 
burn (Tex.), permanent chairman, declared their 
seats forfeited. An appeal to the convention re- 
versed the chairman and seated the delegations. 

The convention was called to order at noon July 
21 by Frank E. McKinney, national chairman, Ad- 


Names Stevenson and Sparkman 


«dresses were made by Gov. Stevenson, Gov. Paul 
A. Dever (Mass.), Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Sen. 
Wm. Benton (D.-Conn,.), and Mrs. Eugenie An- 
derson, Amb. to Denmark. Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(iil.) rebutted. Republican criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s Korean policy, declared Eisenhower, 
John F. Dulles and Gen. of the Army MacArthur 
had recommended withdrawal from Korea before 
the Communists began war. 


KEFAUVER IN PRIMARY LEAD 


The contest for the nomination developed con- 
Siderable heat because Sen. Kefauver, who had 
won national recognition as the first chairman of 
the Senate Committee to Investigate Interstate 
Crime, made impressive gains in primaries despite 
the opposition of President Truman, winning dele- 
gations of California, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Tennessee; half of Ohio; part of 
Florida and the preference primary of Pennsyl- 
vania. The President was believed to favor W. 
Averell Harriman, who was put forward by strong 
administration supporters led by Sen. Herbert Leh- 
man (N. Y.), Sen. Blair Moody (Mich.), Rep. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. (N. Y.) and Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams (Mich.). After the Stevenson 
welcoming speech, the pro-Stevenson group, which 
had been operating covertly, opened headquarters 
with Francis Myers, former senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, Archibald Alexander, a New Jersey delegate 
and Gov. Henry F. Schricker (Ind.) as its leaders. 
Gov, Stevenson refused repeatedly to run, but did 
not say he would not run if nominated. 


LABOR SHELVES BARKLEY 


An incident distressing to many Democrats was 
the notice served on Vice President Barkley, 74, 
by leaders of the CIO and AFL that they could not 
support him. They were pledged elsewhere and 
he was too old. Barkley had been endorsed by 
Jas. A. Farley, among others. The labor leaders 
were criticized by John L. Lewis, pres., United 
Mine Workers, and by Sen. Russell, who accused 
them of supporting candidates ‘‘more pliable to 
their will.”’ Barkley made an impassioned defense 
before the convention July 23, declaring he would 
continue to fight for the ideals of the party, and 
won prolonged cheers. 

When Stevenson was declared the nominee Presi- 
dent Truman flew to Chicago and entered the 
convention hall with Gov. Stevenson after mid- 
night.. The President declared he would work for 
him. Stevenson then accepted the nomination in 
a speech that aroused the enthusiasm of the dele- 
gates. He said: 

More important than winning the election is 
governing the nation. That is the test of a 
political party—the acid, final test. When the 
tumult and the shouting die, when the bands 
are gone and the lights are dimmed, there is 
the stark reality of responsibility in an hour of 
history haunted with those gaunt, grim spec- 
ters of strife, dissension and materialism at 
home, and ruthless, ‘inscrutable and hostile 
power abroad. 

The ordeal of the twentieth century—the 
bloodiest, most turbulent age of the Christian 
era—is far from over. Sacrifice, patience, un- 
derstanding and implacable purpose may be 
our lot for years to come. 

Let's face it. Let’s talk sense to the Ameri- 
can people. Let’s tell them the truth, that 
there are no gains without pains, that this is 
the eve of great decisions, not easy decisions, 
like resistance when you’re attacked, but a 
long, patient, costly struggle which alone can 
assure triumph over the great enemies of men 
—war and poverty and tyranny—and the as- 
saults upon human dignity which are the most 
griévous consequences of each. 


National Convention Cities Since 1856 


icago. Tll.. 19—Rep., 1860, 1868. 1880, 
ay 1304, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1932, 1944, 5 
Dem., 1864, 1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944, 1952. 

St. Louis, Moc., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 
1904, 1916. 
Philadelphia, EUG tag 1856, 1872, 1900, 1940, 

; Dem., 1936, 

e Cincranet, O., 3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856; 1880. 
Baltimore, Md., 2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912. 


Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, 1936. 
New York City, 2—Dem., 1868, 1924. 
Kansas City, Mo. 2—Rep., 1928; Dem., 1900. 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 1—Rep., 1892 
Charleston, 5S. C., 1—Dem., 1860. 
Louisville, Ky., 1—Dem., 1872. 
San Francisco, Calif., 1—Dem., 1920. 
Denver, Col., 1—Dem., 1908. 
Houston, Tex., 1—Dem., 1928. 
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Popular and Electoral Vote for President, 1952 


Source: Compiled by The World Almanac from official returns collected by the United Press. These 
totals supersede the unofficial returns for counties reported on pages 54-80. County returns are 
chiefly preliminary figures, which will be in process of verification’ during the early*months of 1953. 
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ie 7,743| 2,419,244 
oo 220] 238,608 
Roce nee 90,203] 7,216,054 
| 14, | — 588:107}) 662.803) <<: is coselhe cet | eee eee 1,210,910 
ie <<. | 103,712]: 76,6041) 9 844] 902] 5 eee 1,075| 270,127 
veces 25 se oe ew ole ctereictalf owe cue cle erent aera eae ee nee aa 
Okla... ... 8 can |A 6181045], 90480,0861. cet oe | See eee 948,984 
Ore....... 6 _.. | 420:815| 970,570] 8,665|...-..|. ...:).-c<esh comune 695,059 

Bh re inal eee ee : 

ae 1 1,657] 4,580,717 
ee sv.) -220,988]'" 908;208] ~~ S87] cee] lense pane | eee 414,498 
a ; 8 cane ts | ee eee a eee Pee a 
“a sce [208,857], 200,426). ec ie le eee eee 294,283 
= <8 : x snc. 446,147) 9 4437701 SRB lea emer eles 379| 892,553 
Utah.....;. 4 «++ | 1,102,878] 970,128) 294) 1,983)......]...... 1,563| 2,076,846 
ap fave’ 194,290] °.135;864] nx sen!|. eee peere eee 329,554 
ae rs ae 18| 153,557 
ae Bel ake o> BAG.087 | 268,070): OL) aa eee 619,689 
ey. ay ips 7,409| 1,102,708 
Wise 2 Bi | 410,857] 458,578). Seer ory cep ce eae eeceue eae l ee 873,435 
WETOls =... a a 180 pee 
Fe a cid 581 

Total 442 89 _|33,938,285|27,312,217|140,138| 72,881| 30,533| 20,189|123,708|61,637,951 


(a) Eisenhower, Independent Party 158,312; G.O.P. 9,801; total 168,113. 


(b) Stevenson, Democrat, 2,687,890; Liberal, 416,711. total 3,104,601. 
(c) Hallinan, American Labor Party. 
**OTHER: 


MacArthur, Constitution and Christian Natio: 
Ir, 4 ; jionalist—Arkansas 458; Californi ier 
Si; ‘Texas, “Gone ects Colorado 2,181; Missouri 535; New Mexico 220; “Nort Dakota Come tees sone 
, , Constitution 730, Christian Nationalist 833; Washington 7,290. Total 17,205. PEE oe 


Dobbs, Soc. Workers—Arkansas 1; Michi . i ‘ 
Pennsylvania 1,502; Washington 119: Wisi Tote 999) nena Piget ee art LESS 


997, 
Krajewski, Poor Man’s Party—New Jersey 4,203. 


Blank, void and scattered—California 3,249: Co: i i 
note io; Moe eS a 3,249; onnecticut 5; Florida 294; Georgia 1; Idaho 23; i 
ols ; New Hampshire 89; New York 87,899; Pennsylvania 155; Vermont ig aes 


5) ‘United States—Popular and Electoral Vote jor President, 1952 
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Major Parties’ Popular and Electoral Vote for President 
(F) Federalist; (D) Democrat; (R) Republican; (DR) Democrat Republican; (NR) National Republican; 
(W) Whig; (P) People’s; (Pr) Progressive; (IS) Independent Socialist; (SR) States’ Rights 


Elec- | Elec- 
Year President Elected Popular | toral Losing Candidate Popular | toral 
ote Vote Vot Vote 
1789 |George Washington (F)....| Unknown 69° |No opposition: «0.2. .... a:}o.c ee eee 
1792 |George Washington (F)....| Unknown | 132 No:opposition::... Fs. eta linen oe eee 
1796 |John Adams (F)........... Unknown 71 |Thomas Jefferson (DR). ...| Unknown 68 
1800 |Thomas Jefferson (DR). ..:| Unknown 73 |Aaron Burr (DR)......... Unknown 73 
Elected by House of Repre- ’ 
Sentatives (due to tie vote) 
1804 |Thomas Jefferson (DR)....| Unknown | 162 /Charles Pinckney (F),......| Unknown 14 
1808 |James Madison (DR)...... Unknown | 122 /|Charles Pinckney (F). -| Unknown 47 
1812 |James Madison (DR)...... nknown | 128 /|De Witt Clinton (F). .| Unknown 89 
1816 |James Monroe (DR)....... Unknown | 183 |Rufus Kin 34 
1820 |James Monroe (DR)....... nknown | 231 1 
1824 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 105,321} 84 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 155,872} 99 
Elected by House of Rep- Henry Clay (DR)......... 46,587| 37 
Tesentatives (no candidate ‘William H. Crawford (DR). 44,282) 41 
having polled a majority) 
1828 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 647,231] 178 |John Quincy Adams (NR).. 509,097} 83 
1832 |Andrew Jackson (D)....... 687,502) 219 |Henry Clay (DR)......... 530,189] -49 
First national convention ; 
for Presidential candidates 
1836 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 762,678| 170 |William H. Harrison (W),.. 548;007| 73 
1840* |William H. Harrison (W)... 1,275,017] 234 |Martin Van Buren (D)..... 1,128,702} 60 
+ |(Died April 4, 1841) 
1844 |James K. Polk (D)........ 1,337,243] 170 {Henry Clay (W).......... 1,299,068] 105 
1848* |Zachary Taylor (W)....... 1,360,101] 163 |Lewis Cass (D)........... 1,220,544) 127 
(Died July 9, 1850) : 
1852 |Franklin Pierce (D)........ 1,601,474) 254 |Winfield Scott (W)........ 1,386,578] 42 
1856 |James C. Buchanan (D)....| 1,927,995] 174 |John C. Fremont CRY eee 1,391,555) 114 
1860 |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 1,866,352} 180 |Stephen A. Douglas (D).... 1,375,157| 12 
John C. Breckinridge (D).. + 845,763) 72 
1864* |Abraham Lincoln (R)...... 2,216,067} 212 |George McClellan (D).....| 1,808,725] 21 
(Died April 15, 1865) 
1868 |Ulysses 8. Grant (R)....... 3,015,071} 214 |Horatio Seymour.......... 2,709.615| 80 
1872 |Ulysses S. Grant (R)....... 3,597,070] 286 |Horace Greeley (D-L)...... 2,834,079)... -.. 
(Died Nov. 29, 1871) 
1876* |Rutherford B. Hayes (R)...} 4,033,950] 185 |Samuel J. Tilden (D)...... 4,284,757) 184 
1880* |James A. Garfield (R)...... 4,449,053) 214 |Winfield S. Hancock (D)...| 4,442,030] 155 
Died Sept. 19, 1881) 
1884 rover Cleveland (D)...... 4,911,017| 219 |James G. Blaine (R)....... 4,848,334] 182 
1888* /Benjamin Harrison (R)....| 5,444,337] 233 |Grover Cleveland (D)..._._ 5,540,050} 168 
1892 |Grover Cleveland (D).:.... 5,554,414] 277 |Benjamin Harrison (R)..... 5,190,802) 145 
James Weaver (P)......... 1,027,329] 22 
1896 |William McKinley (R)..... 7,035,638} 271 |William J. Bryan (D-P)....|  6,467,946| 176 
1900* |William McKinley (R)..... 7,219,530) 292 |William J. Bryan (D)...... 6,358,071] 155 
(Died Sept. 14, 1901) 
1904 |Theodore Roosevelt (R)....| .7,628,834] 336 |Alton B. Parker (D)....... 5,084,491| 140 
1815 Woodrow Wvhiton @By..:.::] G880205) 435. [nemtthe esletlP tony: | 40048) 18s 
Woodrow Wilson (D)...... fi ; eodore Rooseve Pigs - . 
2 enh a Gate Eas | ae eee 
1916 |Woodrow Wilson (D)...... 9,129,606] 277 arles E. Hughes (R)..... fe ; 4 
1920* | Warren G. aoe (R)....] 16,152,200} 404 |James M. Cox (D)........ 9,147,353] 127 
(Died Aug. 2, ) < 
Calvin Coolidge (R)....... 15,725,016} 382 |John W. Davis (D)........ 8,385,586} 136 
a es 4 Hime atau ails 8h] Saal ae 
192 Herbert Hoover (R)....... 21,392,190| 44 Alfre . Smi f : f 4 7 
1933 Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..} 22,821,857) 472 |Herbert Hoover (R). 15,761,841} 59 
1936 |Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,476,673| 523 |Alfred Landon (R).. .| 16,679,583 8 
1940 /|Franklin D. Roosevelt (D)..| 27,243,466] 449 |Wendell Willkie (R)... ‘ 22,304,755 82 
1944* aera D. Ie ae .| 25,602,505] 432 |Thomas BE. Dewey (R)..... 22,006,278) 99 
(Died April 12, 1 ) 
aceruman (1) ies 24,105,812|.303 |Thomas E. Dewey (R)..... 21,970,065} 189 
meee o: Feuman (L) J. Strom Thurmond (SR)... 1,169,021} 39 
Henry A. Wallace (Pr)..... VIVE TAT ete 
1952* |]Dwight D. Eisenhower (R).1 33,938,285! 442 !Adiai E. Stevenson (D). ...| 27,312,217! 89 


*1840—President Harrison died a month after his inauguration on April 4, 1841, and Vice President 
John Tyler became President. 4 : ie 

1848—President Taylor died in office on July 9, 1850, and was succeeded by Vice President Millard 
Fillmore. : 

1864—President Lincoln was shot April 14, 1865 at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by actor J. Wilkes 
Booth, and died April 15, whereupon Vice President Andrew Johnson became President. 

1876—The election of 1876 was contested and Congress appointed an Electoral Commission of five 
Representatives, five Senators and four Supreme Court justices. The justices chose another justice as 
the 15th member of the commission—in all eight Republicans and seven Democrats. The commission, 
by a strict party vote, awarded the 22 electoral votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and South Carolina 
to the Republican candidates, whereupon Congress, in joint session (March 2, 1877) declared Hayes 
and Wheeler elected President and Vice President by an electoral vote of 185 for Hayes and 184 for 
Tilden. The Senate was Republican. The House, which was Democratic, resolved and declared as a 
separate body (March 3) that Tilden and Hendricks were elected on the face of the returns. 

1880—President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, at Washington, D. C., by Charles J. Guiteau of New 
York and died Sept. 19, whereupon Vice President Chester A. Arthur became President. 

1888—On the result of the popular vote Cleveland had more votes than Harrison but the 233 electoral 
votes cast for Harrison against the 168 for Cleveland elected Harrison president. : 

1900—President McKinley was shot, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan American Exposition, Buffalo, N. ¥. He 


"died on Sept. 14, and Vice President Theodore Roosevelt became President.” The assassin, Leon Ozolgosz, 


Oct. 29, 1901. ‘ 
Bee President Harding died at San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 2, 1923, and was succeeded by Vice 
President Calvin Coolidge. ; 
1944—President Roosevelt died at Warm Springs, Ga,, on April 12, 1945, whereupon Vice President 
Harry S. Truman became President.- 
1952—Compiled from United Press official returns. (See also pp. 50, 54-80.) 


s American cartoonist (1840-1902), was responsible for the two popular symbols 
ight Sey aavtien ene Republican elephant and the Democratic donkey. He published the 
elephant first in Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 7, 1874. The donkey appeared in a cartoon of Jan. 15, 1870, 
entitled ‘‘A Live Jackass Kicking a Dead OR wipes he represented the Democratic press at- 
tacking Edwin M. Stanton after his death, } 
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52 U. S.—Presidents, Vice Presidents, Minority Leaders, Electoral Vote 
Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


t Republican Democratic 
jo ET i ee 

Year President Vice-President 
a en he eee 

1900 | William McKinley... .. Theodore Roosevelt 

1 Theodore Roosevelt, ‘1 | Charles W. Fairbanks 

1 Bie Patt csi. . sje James S. Sherman 

1912 | William H. Taft....... James S. Sherman* 

1916 |Charles E. Hughes..... Charles W. Fairbanks 

920 arren G. Harding.....|C e 
1924 |Calvin Coolidge. Charles.G. Dawes 


1928 |Herbert Hoover. . 
1932 |Herbert Hoover.. 
1936 | Alfred M. Lando: 


9. d n Frank Knox 
1940 } Wendell L. Willki . | Charles McNary i A j 
1944 |Thomas E. Dewey .|John W. Bricker Franklin D. Roosevelt..|Harry 8. aD 4 
1948 |Thomas E. Dewey Earl Warren Harry S. Truman......|Alben W. Barkley 
1952 |Dwight D. Hisenhower..'Richard M. Nixon..... Adlai E. Stevenson. ...lJohn J. Sparkman 


*Died Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murray Butler. 


Minority Party Nominees for President, 1952 
Several of these parties did not qualify for places on ballots of the various states. 


American Party. Announced in Lincoln, Neb., by Progressive Party. Held convention in Chicago, | 
Mrs. Mary Kennery, who won “‘favorite daughter’’ | July 4-6, approved nomination for President of i 


designation in Nebraska Primaries. Vincent W. Hallinan, San Francisco, Calif., and | 
America First Party. Organized to support Gen. Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass for Vice President. Halli- 1 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur for President. nan was released Aug. 17 from the Federal pene- 


American Labor Party. Endorsed candidates of | tentiary, McNeil Island, Wash., where he had 
the Progressive Party for President and Vice Presi- | Served 5 mos. for contempt of court while me < 
dent. Named candidates for certain offices; in| ins Harry Bridges, tried for perjury. Spe 
New York it named Howard Fast, novelist, for| Was former publisher of a West Coast. Newey 
Representative, 23d Congressional Dist. newspaper. Candidates were endorsed by the 

American Vegetarian Party. Daniel J. Murphy, Communist Party National Committee, New York, 
San Francisco, replaced Brig. Gen. Herbert C. and the American Labor Party, New York. The 
peidze, who resigned as Prestdential candidate, a Shee: a cease-fire in’ Korea ancaeuly 
Oct. 2. * 

= 1 “ Prohibition Party. In November 13-15, 1951, it 
dorsed nominees of tie’ Prosresive Paruy. "| gefgnated Stuazy Hamblen, Areadia, OWS ovens 
5 2 lis or Presiden 

Constitution Party. Haliburton Fales, New York, ae ; 
ch. Nominated Gen. MacArthur for’ President, bere tds ere pie 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (Va.) for Vice President. | p, vag P la x for Presid rial a en 1 
Endorsed Sen. Jos. R. McCarthy’s fight on Com- es ied: oe ad oz ie i ‘al nt Ci ae 
munism. Declared: ‘‘We must preserve our Chris- | gs a pee a Seaton CIO rien Vi Pre tae ‘ 
tian heritage, which has been the strength of this Se eee ee times noiminge tesa 
eecee Gora adkod that his name be taken’ co. inert ca forcien’ tour = 
Morceabece Fast.” Witbitet’ it Movember, | ait nti ate Binns fe hres Stopes 

* ? ay 4, name ic Hass for President, Stephen 
aan Pa rould Bubpert Fred C. Proehl, grocer, | Emery for Vice President. Known in four states 
ike'a ext a Stk Bho eR A including New York as the Industrial Government 
: or- 
ward candidates for highest offices. Named. George Pe eiatint Worker Party. Farrell Dobbs, ch., was 
S. Counts, Columbia Univ. professor, for Senator. | named for President July 20 in New York. 


Electoral Votes for President, 1936-1952 


1936 | 1940 , 1944 , 1948 | 1952 1936 | 1940 | 1944 | 1948 | 1952 
State - = = = — State = — 
8 _|R.|D.|R.|D. | R. | D. | R. | D.| R. | D. R.|D.|R.|D.|R.|D.|R.| D.|R.) D. 
Macs... eral een | otal ok ee lemma = 4\.c| 4h calle a ee 
Ariz... 1. 3a 3): Sin ede. alee ; 
Arkin... 9|. 9). Ole onity “Ql emles Tat 6 wie? "i 
Calitics. . gale) 22 s.,.0\ 2b\ oe (ab) Salee 47|...| 47\..6] 47) Ave eo 
BRS o ale Ohochovete velo Bie 43). 2 ct U8]c clo Wa ed tebe eee 
Blvalie Bie.) <8) Si. 8|. 4) 4 4 4 Sle 
3). 3). 3 8). + 3) 3l-- 26)... 26 25). 5 A) 25) 25). 2: 
12 e 12)... 12 ae 12)... | 12 5}. Bho | eae a aie 
yd ; tn Allee: : Sere = 
29lee | 229). 28]: ..| 28 Ae eit iy tae ie es 4 ame 
TAN TAH MIS otk] US ote Hise 8]...] 8] * | * "3 
DL LD el) LOSS ee LO in Al a}. oll Apes see eee 
OI) OIG a sS ire cll Sletten ua aes id Poe 2g Us rt 
sr pee eT ee ts a NO We 10 23 23|...| 23 23\°24) ee 
10)... 10)... 10) * | * |. 10 4 ANE falar 4) Sale 
aie cae Pa [iad rkewl svn = Sheri eatin 3 
SH ers oaBlsc's | Sl RS lene Ones il Til see 1i 13": 
17 eet P TA. <2 1 161 nc 2G) tO ergs 8 she aees I (te 
LO TON Seine 211 LOI eNO ne el MBO licen 8 bile feed: 8 "3 
an Pal lt vias fee 12 12) tober 12|°12 
9}. 9)... 9} * | * |. 8 3 Sinaia é Ei [ae 
TIE Fre ig Raa sei en Os Peete esr} pea ts) ee = — | fees fe 
a). 4}. 4}. 4 4)... Totals..| 8|523| 82/449) 99|432/189|303|442| 89 
3l...1°'3l...{ 3l...1 3] 3tl |hpnaratity..[.. ./5151...(367].. .|333|...|114|35al_.. 


*The 39 electoral votes of Alabama (11), Louisiana (10), Mississippi (9), South Carol 
Tennessee (1), in 1948 were cast for the States’ Rights Democrat nai , Jan frou ‘Ebunaion 
(S. C.), for president and Fielding L. Wright (Miss.) Rego he its redi Tepes Se aa 


The Constitution, Article 2, Section 1 (consult in i 
Bie ine cledtoral beildte ond the procedure in she event ar 6 te )) =) ne eel ae 


Representative-at-Large Defined 


The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a | at-large ar i 
Representative in Congress selected by the voters ge sre “selected | in: this epers yDemmrhe 


of the entire State instead of by _the voters of State fails to re-district after an apportionment 
a specific district within a State. Representatives | of Representatives following a decennial census 


a 


United States—Election Returns for Senators and Governors 53 
} United States Senate Election Returns by States, 1952 
fe Source: Compiled from United Press official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 1, 1952) 
Senator Elected Losing Candidate Vere 
ech osieee Barry M. Goldwater (R)........ 132,263|/Ernest W. MeFarland (D) 2. Bae 
os William F. Knowland (R-D).............|(No opposition won in primary election) 
Bes William A. Purtell (R) Full Term. 573,854|William Benton (D)............ 485,066 
Ba bts Prescott Busch (R) 4yr.Term.... 559,465|A. A. Ribicoff (D).............. 530,505 
Leet. [SOR J. Williams''CR) 2.0... se 93,020)Alexis I. Bayard (D)..,......... 77,685 
Pees eres oo pepessard i, Folland (D) =... :% : i 617,800] (Unopposed) 
_ indiana.......... William E, Jenner (R).:........ 1,020,605/Henry F. Schricker (D)......... 911,169 
=Kentucky........ John S. Cooper (R)............. 494,576/Thomas R. Underwood (D)...... 465,652 
eitaine............ whayne CR) 2c... s 139,205|Roger P. Dube (D)............. 82,665 
te RO J. Glenn Beall (R).............. 449,823/George P. Mahoney (D)......... 406,370 
John F. Kennedy (D)........... 1,207,956 Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr (R)...... 1,138,896 
Son aig See Charles E. Potter, Jr. (R).......1,428,352|}Blair Moody (D)............... 1,383,416 
ee Edward J. Thye (R)............ 785,649]/William E. Carlson (D)....,.... 590,011 
*aparifeds John C. Stennis (D)............ 233,919|(Unopposed) 
PT toe W. Stuart Symington (D).......1,107,701|James P. Kern (R)...........-.- 8493179 
Mike Mansfield (D)............ 127,285|Zales N. Eaton (R)............. 123,148 
Pika as 0 Hugh Butler (R) Full Term...... 408,971/Stanley D. Long (D)........... 164,660 
ac Dwight Griswold (R) 2yr.Term.. 369,841|William Ritchie (D)............ 211,898 
Gefen. = « George W. Malone (R).......... 41,906|/Thomas B.' Mechling (D)........ 39,184 
Metog i: H. Alexander Smith (R).........1,286,782|Archibald S. Alexander (D)..... -1,011,187 
ee Dennis Chavez (D)............. 122,631|Patrick J. Hurley (R)........... 117,440 
a ee Irving M. Ives (R).............3,853,934|John Cashmore (D) ..........., . 2,521,736 
.| William Sanger (R)............. 157,715|Harold A. Morrison (D)......... 55,303 
RE AT John W. Bricker (R)............1,874,460|Michael V. Di Salle (D)......:..1,563,086 
Pennsylvania. .... Edward Martin (R)............. 2,291,490|Guy Kurtz Bard (D)........... 2,138,422 
Rhode Island.....|John O. Pastore (D)............ 220,933|Bayard Ewing (R).............. 182,511 
ee tennessee; ....... Albert Gore (D)s. x... sc csbec ese §45,432|Hobart Atkins (R)............. 153,479 
OES Ce Price Daniel (R-D)............. 1,895,192] (Unopposed) 
| SUL OSS eae Arthur V. Watkins (R).......... 177,435|Walter K. Granger (D)......... 149,598 
mevermont. |....... Ralph E. Flanders (R).......... 111,406|/Allan R. Johnston (D).......... 42,630 
‘ .M. i . Dem, 69, — 
Me Virginis.......... Blarrye ls Byrd (OD) 5 cos os ea 398,677 a aie Pik ele aor A erie Clarke 
| Washington....... Henry M. Jackson (D).......... 595,675|Harry P. Cain (R)............. 460,884 
fs West Virginia ....|/Harley M, Kilgore (@ 3) ene Ba or 468,594|Chapman Revercome (R)....... 406,532 
© Wisconsin........ Joseph R. McCarthy (R)........ 870,444/Thomas E. Fairchild (D)........ 731,402 
Wyoming......... Frank A. Barrett (R)........... 7,1776|Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D)....... 62,921 
Election Returns for: Governor by Siates, 1952 
. Source: Compiied from United Press official and unofficial returns (as of Dec. 1, 1952) ‘ 
“< State Governor. Elected ines Losing Candidate ihe 
PEIRONIGG oss ei cictt so Howard: Pyle (R)scctu. is tess 156,195|)Joe C. Haldiman (D)........... 103,789. 
Arkansas.......-.|W¥rancis Cherry (D)............. 342,292\ Jeff Speck (R)..;.... obs. 49,292 
Colorado......... Dan Thornton (R)............. 349,920|John W. Metzger (D)........... 260,039 
Delaware......... J. Caleb Boggs (R).........05.. 88,977|Elbert N. Carvel (D)........... 81,772 
Tid fy LF: Ss Dan McCarthy (D).--2.......2% 624,463)Harry S. Swan (R)............. 210,009 
THINGS) ..--2:.05, «= William G. Stratton (R)........ 2,317,363/Sherwood P. Dixon (D)......... 2,089,721 
WARIS. es DOPGE IN TOPrMie (EO) S,~ diere--ie eek 1,075,685|John A. Watkins (D)........... 841,984 
TAD WV Shs Wore s.r 0 6 eee William S. Beardsiey (R)........ 618,937|Herschel C. Loveless (D)........ 575,075 
PGANGAS ec bi + - 5 Edward F. Arn (R)............. 490,341/Charles Rooney (D)............ 363,468 
Louisiana........ Robert F. Kennon (D).......... 482,302/Carlos Spaht (D)............0.. 302,743 
CONTR em came Burton M. Cross (R)...:....... 128,532|James C. Oliver (D)............ 82,538 
Massachusetts... .|Christian A. Herter (R)......... 1,175,955)Paul A. Dever (D)............. 1,161,499 
Michigan......... G. Mennen Williams (D)........ 1,431,893|Fred W. Alger, Jr. (R)-~........ 1,423,275 
: Minnesota.......- C. Elmer Anderson CR ees 785,125|Orville L. Freeman (D)......... 624,480 
= MISSOUrL: ........ Phil M. Donnelly (D)........... 976,092|Howard Elliott (R)............. 879,969 
Montana......... J. Hugo Aronson (R)........... 128,139|John W. Bonner (D)............ 124,015 
Nebraska. ..-....|Robert B. Crosby (R)........... 366,009|/ Walter R. Raecke (D).......... 229,700 
New Hampshire. ..|Hugh Gregg (R)............... 167,791|William H. Craig (D)........... 97,924 
New Mexico...... Edwin L. Mechem (R).......... 129,148|Everett Grantham (D).......... 110,890 
North Caroiina....|William B. Umstead (D)........ 796,306|Herbert F. Sewell, Jr. (R)....... 383,329 
North Dakota... .|Norman Brunsdale (R).......... 200,489/Oie S. Johnson (D)............. 53,931 
UN ye Seen eee Frank J. Lausche (D)........... 2,019,029|Charles P. Taft (R).............1,592,460 
Rhode Island..... Dennis J. Roberts (D).......... 211,953/Raoul Archambault, Jr. (D)..... 189,915 
South Dakota..... Sigurd Anderson (R)............ 203,070|Sherman Iverson (D)........... 86,394 
Tennessee.......- Frank G. Clement (D).......... 640,290|R. Beecher Witt (R)............ 166,377 
PROEON cede eee =: - Allan Shivers) (R-D) ioc. 7.26 ete psec (Unopposed, vote cast not availabie) 
UOT gs Sn Saree J. Bracken Lee (R)...........5. 180,516|Earl J. Glade (D).............. 147,188 
Vermont......... Lee E. Emerson (R)............ 78,338|Robert W. Larrow (D)....:..... 60,051 
Washington.......|Arthur B. Langlie (R).......... 567,822|Hugh B. Mitchell (D).......... 510,675 
West Virginia..... Wiliam C. Marland (D)........ 453,532! Rush D. Holt (R)... 0... 0... 2 427,339 
Wisconsin........ Waiter J. Kohler, Jr. (R)........1,009,1711William Proxmire (D).......... 601,844 
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BAC United Stat ee 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES © 


Figures for 1952, compiled by the United Press, 
Per reations are given ead preliminary totals, and 


Al a Richa (heaviest 
abam 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.. 238,195; Landon, 
1952 7948 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com., 
ae. 679; temke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242. 
Thur. 1940 ‘(Pr Roosevelt, Dem., 250,726; Willkie. 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- States? Rep., 42, Sits. uanene Eron., 698; Browder, Com., 
wer (R)| son(D) | Rights 1944 (Pres.) Roosevelt Dem 108,918: Dewey, Rep., 
a aa 108d ier ePumnond, ‘States’ miehts, 171.483 
es. urmon * 53555 
oe Saas 3.499 aoe obey Dewey, hoa _ 930; Wallace, Prog., 1,522; Wai 
i 1,6 son, Pr 
ieee | iets 1952 (Pres.), Hamblen, Proh., 1,814. 
1,720 3,155 1,768 
442 918 799 Arizona 
1,087 2,440 1,313 1952 1948 
ages) Ba) 88 
: 6, ’ Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman 
Cherokee. . . 539 2664 1,055) oul , 
Chilton... 2,563}  2°269] ‘1,966 hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. 
Choctaw 593 1,583 1,440 SSS ee 
larke 1,303 $121 2,059 1,767 1,193 1,480 
1 eins 1,183 1,927 1,106 6,495 ,640 6,198 
Cleburne 792 1,557 700 3,827 2,408 2,309 
OMGE =. =| 699 3,919 2,031 3,770 4,928 4,78 
Collert... .. 1/381 5,920 2,609 2,191 a 2,139 
Conecuh 749 1,678 1,339 377) 3,01 2,069 
©0082... .- 788 1,501 840 77,249 50,285 40,498 
Covington 1,581 4,956 2,764 746) ; 499 
Crenshaw 544 2,485 1,386 3,478 2,593 2,669 
Cullman 3,391 5,254 3,587 32,113 21,237 17,692 
Dale... . 1,073 2,669 1,352 ,985 4,522 72 
Dallas 2,550 2,082 2,720) 1,716 1,365 1,424 
DeKalb 3,997 5,209 3,573 6,567 3,628 ,439 
Elmore 1,315 4,199 2,387 :761 444 4,483 
Escambia 1,187 3,385 1,681 — — a —-——— 
Etowah 4,634 10,997 5,895 Totals.. 150,032| 109,428 95,251 77,597 
Fayette 1,48 2,287 1,023) 
Franklin 2,424 3,461 3,226 ARIZONA VOTE SINCE. 1912 
Geneva..... 950 2/703 1,823 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep., 
Greene..... 430 674 621 3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6, $49; Debs, Soc., 3,163. 
Pale cc: . os 758 1,210 1,041 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. ae 170; Hughes, Re 
Henry...... 421 1,966 1,040 0 ; Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 178. 
Houston.... 2,517 3,779 2,715 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 29, 546» Harding, de a 
Jackson.... 1,272 3,677 1,726 37,016; Watkins, Proh., 4; ebs, iy 35! 
Jefferson... . 82,254 38,111; 30,043 Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 
hema... .... 60 2°512 1,434 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30, 516; Davis, Dem., 
Lauderdale 1,910 7,097 3,258 6,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,2 
Pemmence. Ms 809 2'651 1,436 1928’ (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52, 533; Smith, Dem., 
SSanbone 1,626 2,803 1,731 38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 
Limestone. 549 31844 1,853 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep.. 
Lowndes 631 809 752 Thomas, Soc., 2,030; Foster, Com., 
Macon..... 621) 1,457| —«:1,098 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 86,722; Landon, 
Madison 1,623 3/216 2947 Rep., 33,433; Lemke, Union, 3,307; Colvin, Proh.. 
Marengo... . 1,362 1,790 1,873 384: ‘Thomas. Soc., 3 
Marion..... 1'480 2'350 1.646 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,267; Willkie, Rep., 
Marshall... . 2,069} 6,011] 2,500 54,030; Babson, Proh., 
Mobile... 14,153] 147473] 10,831 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 80,926; Dewey, Rep., 
Monroe..... 63 2°587 1,688 56,287; Watson, Proh., 421. 
Montgom'y . 8,102 9/234 6,196 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 95,251; Dewey, Rep., 
Morgan..... 2,335 7°029 3,841 77,597; Wallace, Prog., 3,310; Watson, Pron., 
Perry...... 756 17352 1,032 786; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 
Pickens,.... 905 11519 1,423 1952 (Pres.) No minor parties on ballot. 
Pike... 965 2,546 1,741 Ark 
Randolph. 1,047 2964 1.249 rkansas 
Russell,.... 867 3,564 1,666 7948 
Shelby 2,156 2,473 1,878 
St. Clair 1,590 2,326 1,903 A 
Sumter... .. 702 894 1,058 Counties Truman, | Dewey, 
Palladega. . . 3,588 5,028 3,077 Dem. Rep 
Tallapoosa 1,187 5,055 2/309 : 
Tuscaloosa. 3,872 7,677 4,697 Arkansas 
Walker... 3.490] 6/862| 4007 Ashley V'sa4 we 
Washington, 623; 1,977| ‘1,304 Baxter. .... 1,098 553 
Wilcox. .... , 725 988 1,162 Benton..... 3,281 2.911 
Winston... . 2,017 1,390 865 ; Boone...... 3,190 1.499 
— ae eae ——— = Bradley..... 1,426 "O1 
Totals...| 149,231| 275,075| 171,443 40,930 Sheree 768 4 
Carroll. .... 
ALABAMA VOTE SINCE 1900 Ohicots. odin 2.08% 11528 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 96,368; McKinley, Rep., | Clark 1,750 a3 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. Clay . 2/069 a3 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 79,857; Roosevelt, Rep.. | Cleburne 1,061 ree 
22,472; Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc., oe Clevelan: 679 7 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,374: Taft, Rep.. | Columbia 1,788 oly 
25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. | Conway.... 771 49 
se (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438: Taft, Rep., | Craighead... 3/238 aah 
9,732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; Debs, Soc., 3,029. | Crawford. . . 1,730) 1 pee 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,' 99,409; Hughes, Rep., | Crittenden. . 594 Hi 2 
22,809: Hanly, Proh., 1,034; Benson, Soc., 1,925. TOBSEaheer an 1,100 ee 
1920 (Pres), Cox, Dem., 163,254: Harding, Rep., | Dallas...... 1174 13 
74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369. | Desha... |_| 3199 ane 
1924’ (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112.966: Coolidge, Rep.. | Drew... ... 1204 33 
45,005; LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 538. | Faulkner 2°653 oe 
1928’ (Pres.), Smith, Dem:, 127,797; Hoover, Rep.. | Franklin 1.591 626 
120,725; ‘Thomas, 'Soc., 460. Fulton. 221 "25 391 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, | Garland 3,764 2 339 
Rep., 34,675; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc.. | Grant...... 923 1236 
2,030; Upshaw, Proh., 13. Greene... .: 2.657 pad 


are from official and unofficial 


returns. 
on page 50. Figures or Toe ad Gaver ve from 
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ARKANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Reed ne 
44,770; Woolley, Proh.. 584: ibs, Soc., 27. 
“gt (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434: Roosevelt, ea 


(Pres.), 

4,467; Roosevelt, Prog, 21,6 

1916 (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 112, ae: Hughes, Rep.. 

Hanly, Proh., 2,015: Benson, Soc., 6,999. 
107,408: Harding, Rep.. 


Debs, 
Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795: Coolidge, Rep 
40,564: LaFollette, Prog., 13,173. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, Rep.. 
) 17,751; Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com., 317. 
1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189,602; Hoover. 
Soc., 1,269; Harvey, Ind., 


at 
1936 Se ), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landon, 
32,039; Thomas, geet: 446: Browder, Com. 
fee “Lemke. Union., 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, en 158,622; Willkie, Rep., 
42,121; Babson, Proh., 193; Thomas, Soc., 305 


Roosevelt, Dem., 318 965: Dewey, 


50,959; Thurmond, States’ "Rights, ‘40, 068; Thom- 
w- as, Soc., 1,037; Wallace, Prog., 751; Watson, 


~ Proh., i. 
' 1952 (Pres.), Hamblen, Proh., 886; MacArthur, 
Christian Nationalist, 458; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 1 


California 


1948 


1952 


Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman,} Dewey, 

hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

¢180,451| 166,557 150,588 

110 14 106 

2,166 1,971 1,578 

14,201 8,594 10,948 

51 313) ,888 

2,532! 1,757 1,803 

65,553) 67,119 36,958 

s 2,57: 1,512 72) 1,541 

El Dorado.. 1,399 832 3,493 2,894 


1,81 
Los Angeles. bf id 37 
Madera. 53: 
Marin 


Totals. . 

Official returns, not reposted by counties: 
Eisenhower 2,897,310; Stevenson 2,197,548. 
CALIFORNIA VOTE SINCE 1900 


Ce Fee ). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 
, 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 205,226: Bwaliive: Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


29:535. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 127, bee ae oe 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., 11,770 8, 659. 
1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283, 436" Patt,” Rep., 


fer Roosevelt. Prog., "283, 610; Debs, Soc.. 
Mae age Wilson, Dem., 466,200; hag Rep.. 
a: Hanly, Proh., 27 .698; ‘Benson, Soc., 


920° (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
Cia Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs. Soc., 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733;250; Davis, Dem., 
re LaFollette, Prog.; 424,649; Faris, Proh., 


1928 (Pres. 3 Hoover Rep., Prot 1,162, ai Smith, 
Th Soc., i9, 


i, 324, Pe Hoover, 


eo 847, 902: Thomas, Soc., Upshaw, 
Proh., 20.637; Harvey, inibarky. 98a: Foster, 
Com., 1,023. 

936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., eats 836; Landon, 
Rep., 836,431: Colvin, Proh., 12,917;° Thomas, 
Soc., 11,325; Browder, Com., 10. 877. 

oe (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1; aii, 618; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,351,419: Thomas, Prog., 16,506: "Browder, 
Com., 13, 586; Babson, Proh., 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,988, 564; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,512,965; Watson, Proh., 14, 70; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,923; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 327. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,913, 134; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,895, eal Wallace, Prog. fe 190, 381: Watson, 
Proh., 16,92 6; Thomas, Soc., 3 ,459; Thurmond, 
States’ Rights, 1,228; Teichert, Soc., Lab., 195; 
Dobbs, Soc. Workers., 133. 


1952 (Pres.), Hallinan, Prog., 24,106; Hamblen, 
Proh., 15,653; MacArthur, 3,504; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 273; Hoopes, Soc., 206; Scattered, 3,249. 
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Colorado 
1952 


Steven- | Truman, 

fiver (R)| son(D) | Dem. 
BOF sists 7,321 6,240 
1,626 2,395 
9,843 7,943 
377 597 
So... 1,094 1,368 
oan 1,317 658 
7,767 8,792 
5 es 1,643 065 
515 657 
540 810 
hy: te 1,610 2,236 
1,369 1,563 
726 1,004 
231 384 
2,389 3,171 
92,237| 89,489 
323 435 
637 767 
1,058 1,008 
5 873 
11,203} 12,291 

,176 ,07 
1,777 2,364 
OP fas. 228 296 
eee 554 763 
1,045 1,326 
5 75 
2,773 3,448 
305 291 
11,509 9.145 
Soa 412 659 
998, 1,281 
1,585) 1,581 
,210 2,536 
5,266 7,062 
6,446 7,586 
ane 92 1,231 
AAAS 2,459 3,179 
6,883 8,401 
98 190 

eo.kte 808 1,10 
Montezuma. 1,127 1,653 
Montrose... 2,037 2,544 
Morgan 2,297 2,912 
Otero...... 3.721 8,640 
Ouray 413 461 
1th 343 505 
Phillips 789 932 
(tL 309 409 
Prowers. .. 2,087 2,497 
Bueblo..... 20,613 21,637 
Rio Blanco.. 633 752 
Rio Grande. 1,350 1,814 
Routt...... 1,575 2,088 
Saguache... 714 1,009 
San Juan... 327 348 
San Miguel. - 524 613 
Sedwick.... 686 834 
Summit, . |: 271 378 
meer... 1... 572 779 
Washington, 1,009 1,304 
Welds... 8,890 10,934 
Juma...... 1,292 1,907 
Totals... " 245,504| 267,288 


COLORADO VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; 
93,039; Woolley, Proh., "3,790: De Soc 


1904 (Prs.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt 
Rep., 134,687; Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs, 
Soc., 4,304. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, Rep. 
123,700; Chafin, Pron. 5,559; Debs, Soc., 7,974. 

1912 (Pres. ye Wilson, Dem., 114,232; Roosevelt. 


Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58, 386; Debs, Soc., 


16,418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Lab.. 


47 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hughes, Re 
ert Benson, | Soc., 10,049; Hanly, oe prot: 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
173,248; Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,016. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
15,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 
966; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc. -Lab., 378. 

1928 (Pres.) Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, Dem., 
133,131; Thomas, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675: 
Farm.-Lab., 1,092. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 
Rep., 189, B17; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, 
Proh.. 1,92 

1936 ally “Roosevelt, Dem., 295,081; Landon, 
Rep., 1,267; Lemke, Union., 9,962: Thomas, 
Soc., 1,593; Browder, Com., 497: Aiken, Soc. 
Labor, 336. 


ernie, Rep., 


104,936; Harding, Rep. 
8,046: 


Colorado (continued) 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,331; Dewey, 
a ¥; : a ae 
es. 2 ? : Dewey, es 
_ Erog., Si oe 


1930 (ise ss MacArthur, Constitution., 2,181; Hal- 


linan, Prog., 1,919; Hoopes, Soc., 365; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 352. 
. Connecticut 

1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 


hower (R); son (D) 


cage 9,012 
13,692 
437,754 


13,466 
17,979 
611,012| 481,649 
CONNECTICUT VOTE SINCE 1900 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKinley, Rep., 
102,572: Woolley, Proh., 1,617; Debs, Soc., 1,029. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 909: Roosevelt, Rep., 
111,089; Swallow, ’Proh., i 206: Debs, Soc. ., 4,543. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 68,255; Taft, 
112,915; Chafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Soc., 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74, 561; Taft, Rep., 

68, oy Roosevelt, Prog., 34, 129;° Debs, Soc., 

10.0 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 99.786; Hughes. Rep. 
106,514: Hanly, Proh., 1,789; Benson, Soc., 5,179. 

1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 120,721; Harding, Rep., 
229.238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; Debs. Soc.. 
10,350; Christensen, F.-Lab., | 1,947 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322; Davis, Dem., 
oe 184; ; aFollette, Prog., 42, 416; Johns, Soc. 
ab., 1, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; Thomas, Soc. ri 3,019; Foster, Com., 730: 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 622. 


i 0 
15,535) 15,433 
423,297 


Totals... 


5,113. 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 281,632; Hoover, 
Rep., 288, 420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 382,129; Landon, 
Rep., 278, 685; Lemke, Union., 21,805; Thomas, 
Soc.. 5.683: Browder, Com.. 1193. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.. 417,621: Willkie. 
Rep., 361,021; Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab.. 971: Willkie. Union. 798. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 435,146; Dewey, 


Rep., 390,527; 5,097; Teichert, 
Soc, Lab‘, 1,220. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 423,297; Dewey, Rep., 
437,754; Wallace, Prog., 13,713; Thomas, Soc., 
6,964; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,184; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers.. 606. 

1952 (Pres.), Hoopes, Soc., 2,244; Hallinan, Prog., 
1,466; Hass, Soc. Lab., 535; Scattered, 5. 


Thomas, Soc., 


Delaware 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- Steven- Truman, Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D)| Dem. Rep. 
New Castle ia iP eh 


oe Wilmington) G2, 658] 58,387| 48,117 et 451 

bi Sioteeyeers 0,144). 9,874 x 174 501 
17, 257| 15,054 11, ,522 13" 636 
90,059| 83,315 67,813 69,588 


DELAWARE VOTE rhe 1900 


8,399; Roosevelt, ‘R 
Debs, a , 


26, 
1920, (Pres. ye Cox, Dem., 
52,858; Watkins, Proh:, 986; 
Le See tere ue 

res oolidge. Re 52.441; D 
33,445; LaFollette, Pros.” & Soc., pees 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; Smith, Dem., 


36,643. 
ee Meine ), Hoover, Re 57,074; 
, 54,319; Thomas, Soc., 1,376; Poster Gone 


1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 265,554; Se 
719,516, ‘Thomas, Soc., 1,899: Babson, ay 


iy. 
g 
a4 
= 
a 


ee. a 
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& (continued ) Florida (continued) 
res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 702; Landon Br Ab se | Hoover, Rep., 144,168: Smi 
; Gj . i! s th, 2 
rae 54,014; mn. Union., 442; ‘Thomas, Soc., Fe (Eres) Roceetel 4,036; Foster, Com.. eke 
-), Roosevel: t, Dem., 74, 99; Wi _ es + FOO! Dem.. 07; Hoover 
61,440: Babson. Prok.. 220; Mniomiat Saatty = 1936" (Pre Sweoeennr pes 
a res D Roosevelt, Dem, 68,166; Dewey, Rep., Rev. peta: aoe velt, t, Dem, 249, ,117; Landon, 
948° (Gres), Te Truman, Dem. 67813; Dewey, Rep, || 140,Etes), Roosevelt, Dem., 359,334; Willkie, Rep., 
ti tinomag, Se. 385" telenert Soe" Lad. || 18 PIER, gRoveeVE, Dem., 290.7%; Dewey, 
952 (Pres.), Hass, Soc. Lab., 242; Hamblen, Proh., || 1948 res.) Truman, 1,9; 
r 3 5 A 88; Dewey, 
a eee ri 155; ae Soc., 20. 194.280; ‘Thurmond, States’ Rights, 89, ry, Re Wal: 
orida 1952 (Pres), Scattering vote, 294, 
1952 1948 G 
. 4 eorgia 
Counties Truman, , Dewey, ea & 
Dem. Rep. 1952 1948 
Alachua 3,745 2 Counties Eisen-_ ; Steven- |Truman, | Dew 
Baker... _.. 849 it hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep.” 
Bay........ 5,168 928 — 2 : 
Bradford 1,228 357 ppling. 713 2,179 2,268 -289 
Brevard 2,348 2,315 os a ee af 194 1,560 938 66 
Broward ,096 9,933 ||B 543 1,512 735 104 
1404 12 155| 1,005 218 7 
20 1,023] 2,318 1,132 559 
940 204 1,255 533 38 
1,544 236 2,367 1,554 155 
362 1,183 31973 23384 440 
1,797 697 2,048 1,438 223 
59,681 364, 2:187| 11772 107 
1,157 6,121] © 14,687; —7;011 3,043 
862 187 1,517 536 71 
28,567 276| 1,082 463 79 
13,982 800] 1,866 975 188 
153 331 971 1,147 135 
635 909 3,619 2,036 276 
1,427 932 1,160 357 107 
884 189 1,910 987 61 
274 147 81 399 36 
1,219 619 1,285 522 208 
1,071 422 1,448 589 125 
1,871 1,194 5,207 2,671 526 
699 1,371 2/227 1,051 268 
825 2 81 339 70 
2,257 1,471 ham. . 15,532| 14,370] 10,864 5,966 
18,854 13,529 || Chat‘hoce’ee. 73 11 46 1 
1,799 492 || Chattooga. . 771 3,616 3,396 362 
1,055 1,134 ||Cherokee... 1,618 2,452 1,267 631 
3,169 648||Clarke..... 1,588 4,904 3,095 707 
700 153}|Clay....... 176 481 295 39 
975 52|| Clayton 1,230 4,058 2,192 339 
3,474 3,579 ||Clinch...... 350 1,168 1,283 168 
1,883 2'276||Cobb...... 4,163 10,182 4,766 1,524 
3,607 1,149 || Coffee...>.. 1,078 3,292 3,168 309 
1/128 225||Colquitt. ... 1,411 4,517 1232 537 
737 30|| Columbia. .. 530 849 164 59 
1,189 207||Cook....... 395 2,347 1,192 123 
2766 3,371||Coweta..... 652 837 2,214 219 
4650 1,829 || Crawford 145 948 389 64 
"815 "948 BDU ae: 949 2,116 1,225 221 
3,759 548 ||Dade....... 686 1,296 1,488 338 
1518 540 || Dawson 470 770 660 786 
5'519 436 || Decatur 1,001 2,58 1,209 296 
"784 179 ||De Kalb 15,588}  20,865| 10/826 5,758 
10,063} 11,971|| Dodge. 454 5445 1,725 210 
157 1575 || Dooley. 197 1,764 514 22 
9408} 10996 || Dougherty. 2,535 4,435) 2,517 1,012 
2°375 "33 ouglas 645 2,102 1,336 1,019 
15.724 24'900 Harty... 6.5% 307 1,803 1,110 94 
42'034 7.692 Echols 94 532 332 32 
1,947 1.435 || Effingham 829 800 347 160 
1/994 1/840 Elbert. ..... 552 3,279 1,617 152 
1704 1689 Emanuel 661 2,642 1,436 241 
2°316 "549||HVans...... 433 1,224 953 118 
3'309|  3,559||Hannin. .... 2,904 1,913} 1,998} 2,789 
9'561 1665 Fayette 195 1,214 825 54 
1411 951||loyd...... 4,532 8,477 5,247 1,689 
3033 398 Forsyth 536 1,391 1,813 573 
1354 316 Franklin 373 2,902 1,03 138 
"504 55 Fulton. 35,197 52,459 29,318 14,976 
9,302 7,764 ||Glimer . .... 1,32 1359 1,275 1,203 
toby "79 Glascock. 23. 381 123 13 
2388) gear. cee Mee 
ay ordon..... A 3 7 
a ieee (Saale fil ia] yee) 
a A cae reene..... c ; 4 2 
Totals. 544,036| 444,950) 281,988! 194,280|| Gwinnett 1,015] 6,026 2582 413 
FLORIDA VOTE SINCE i900 4, F 8 
aay See eee Dem., 28,007: McKinley, 1,845 6,121 3,093 606 
oolley, Proh., 2, 234; Debs, Soc., 601. 267 1,245 441 rb ia 
1904 be Bree). parker Bem, 27,046; Roosevelt, Rep.. 1,264 2,283 2,263 831 
8,314; Swallow, Bin. 5: Debs, Soc., 2,337 (544 1,374 759 138 
1908 (Pres.), yan, Dem., 31,104; Taft, Rep., 204 3,244 1,362 78 
10,654; Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc., 3,747. 184 1,189 670 77 
1912) Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,417; Taft, Rep. 553 2,589 1,400 229 
4,2' Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,806. 511 2,789 1,437 204 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; Hughes, ate 516 1,475 946 146 
14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,353. 409 3,341 1,866 145 
1920" (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 96,515; i aarding, Rep. ou 228 1,105 562 87 
4,853; Watkins, Proh., 5, 24: Soc., 5,189 || Jeff Davis.. 367 1,323 611 70 
1994" (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 62,083: : Goolidee, Rep. ||Jefferson.. 744 1,476 544 137 
30,633; LaFollette, oer fy 8, 625; Faris, Proh., || Jenkins..... 368 1,166 595 98 
15. Johnson.... 344 1,808 685 67 


5,498; "Nations, Amer., 


= 


35,056; Woolley, Proh., 1,396. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; R 


Christensen, F. -Lab., 


6. 
cosevelt, Rep., nee (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 


69,879: LaFollett 
24,356. gs} 
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Georgia (continued) 1952 1948 Georgia (continued) 7 
f 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 118; Hoover, 
Counties Ela. irs ba na Rep., 83 Upshaw, zon 1,125; Thomas, ~ 
; wer son em. BR : Foster, Com., 23. £ 
a ied tate 1936 (Pres.), Re velt, Dem.., 255,364; Landon 
Jones z 278 1,427 588 p., 36,9427 Colvin, Proh., 660: Lemke, Union. 
Lamar... 429| 1,552 909 41: "Thomas, Soc. 68. oes 194: wine 
170 845 486 1940 (Pres.). Roosevelt, ‘ae be ee 
Laurens 1,046 501 2,325 p.,- 23.934; Ind. Dem., 22,428; » 
ees. 205 390 215 Babson, Proh., 983. 268,187; Dewey 
Liberty..... 517 1,448 ek 1944 Sep gg Sn P eacs ae z 
I 644 zi yi 3 tson, , 
eae ae ret 691 337 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 254,646; Dewey, Rep., 
Lownd 2,079 3,245 1,867 691; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 85,055; 
Lumpkins 370 997 547 lace, Prog., 1,636; Watson, Proh., 
acon. .... 319 Pate 1 “ph 1952 (Pres.) No’ minor parties on ballot. 
Madison 225 1,89' : 
Marion... .: 182 651 283 Idaho 
MeDuffie 933 1072 182 oe 7aa8 
Mcintosh. . 503 724 425 
Meriwether 531 3,051 oie = Trapah, 1c 
pea , Counties isen- even- | Truman, , 
Mitchell. 601 3,054 1,453 : ° 
ENienrog 301 2,406 5 gel hower (R) json (D) Dem Rep. 
ontg’m’ ; , Se ae olin atelier e 
‘ae 247 1,648 1 Aee a7 ais wees At abd 1a 
Murra; , ’ 
more | | AE) ate ges | SEH] 986i Bese 
ewton. . ’ , ’ * ’ 
Oconee..... 337 1,182 579 568 eon ett a os 
Oglethorpe 208 1,461 819 6,114 3,02: eT "O48 
aul 788 2,152 981 1,609 ,033 oe pi 
Peach...... 374 1,523 642 655 309 ern Pay 
Pickens. .... 1,328 1,312 1,239 :309 3,293 ae e509 
mience,. .:.. < 592 1,90 908 10,252 4,737 ptt 910 
1 286 1,248 256 1,641 1,040 ere ue 
a 1,299 4,447 2,918 916 473 = a 
Pulaski..... 165 1,572 567 425 224 7 on Bee 
Putnam 250 1251 609 17,065 6,810 ,90 ee 
Quitman 93 332 246 1,788 809 . rt ani 
Rabun..... 449 1,320 747 4,481 1,676 ,178 2 - 
Randolph... 507 1,419 575 382 126. 16 ane 
Richmond. . 9,347 8,584 2,450 1,494 1,826 1,571 a8 
: 321 1,665 1,209 ,058 452 625 6 
148 436 257 1,653 1,484 1,589 854 
692 1,584 838 3,252 1,181 1,763 2,028 
; 176 1,126 722 2,710 1,500 2,014 1,777 
Spalding.... 1,249 5,296 3,441 2,568 1,555 1,72 1,585 
Stephens 661 3,539 912 3,452 1,404 1,844 2,111 
Stewart..... 311 816 276 3,054 2,269 2,300 1,790 
Sumter 1,068 2,455 1,018 2,970 1,474 2,017 1,499 
Talbot 175 678 562 3,807 1,318 124 2,128 
Taliaferro 103 873 504 7,272 5,414 5,284 4,265 
Tatnall..... 1,114 2,433 1,071 5,440 3.254 3/810 3.805 
277 1,679 638 2,100 848 86 1,037 
243 21695 717 ,004 1,276 1,224 487 
369 1,375 608 1,383 562 74 851 
2,273 3,971 1,429 2,756 1,348 2,024 1,602 
1,318 2,954 3,158 ,128 1,253 1,668], 1,654 
723 2\641 1,161 5,659 5,552 5,747 3,168 
983 1,111 516 1,547 739 1,008 962 
101 1,416 413 1,813 1759 92 ). 969 
1,887 7,130 3,896 3,936 1,491 1,568 2,430 
402 1,357 77 1,308 603 79 87 
191 1,080 359 5,119 4,684 4,472 3,200 
: 1,330 1,360 1,420 964 491 672 593 
eon 648 3,837 2,432 14,471 4,548 6,019 7,833 
Walker . 2,866 4,366 3,41 y 1,456 552 28 939 
Walton. . 324 3,672 2,44) Washington. 2,616 1,411 1,700 1,713 
Ware....... 2,418 5,627 2,61 eet sherdenenae # (RS els = 
Warren... .. 7 693 25 Totals...| 180,707 | 95,081| 107,370] 101,514 
Washington 795 2,381 1,16 
Wayne..... 832 1,929 1,27 IDAHO VOTE SINCE 1900 
Webster 138 335 119 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
Wheeler 261 1,280 560 27,198 Woolley, 'Proh., 857. 
White...... 282 1,139 4 1904'(Pres.), Parker, Dem., ae 480; Reet NA Rep., 
Whitfield 2,795 4,661 3,479 47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1,013; 8, Soc., 4,949. 
Wileox..... 301 1,878 791 1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36, Ton, Taft, Rep., 
Wilkes, . 286 1,500 771 52,621; Chafin, Proh., 1,986; Debs. Soc., 6,400. 
Wilkinson.. 378 1,629 5 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,921; Taft, Rep., 
Worth...... 444 1,986 1,159 $2,810; Roosevelt, “Prog., 25,527; Dens, Soc.. 
Totals...| 198,979| 452,323) 254,646 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 70,054; Hughes, ver. x | 
55,368; Hanly, Proh., 1,127; Benson, Soc,, 8,066. 
GEORGIA VOTE SINCE 1900 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,579: Harding. Rep., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., || 88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soc., 


og., 54,160; Davis, Dem., 
24.003; Swallow, Proh.. 685; Debs, Soc.. 197. 8 (Pr H 
1908 .(Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 74,374; Tait, Rep. 1038 Har esp tOOVeE, Reps 00.648: Smith, Dem... 
41,692; afin, Proh. 59, Debs, Soc 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 10 
1912 (Pres,), Wilson, Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., ere: 0410; Hoovers 


5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,980; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
11,225; Roosevelt, Prog., 
67. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
43.720: Debs. Soc., 465. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, ‘Dem., 


125,845; 
20,653; 


107,162; Harding, Rep., 
123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 


Rep., 71,312; Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Th 
526: Foster, Gom., 491. mney Se 
1936 


1,026, 
Hughes, Rep., 


Pres.), 
Benson, Soc., ( u 


Roosevelt, Dem., 
; Lemke, Union. a 


1 on Landon, 
Roosevelt, per 


1; 


1944 eran Roosevelt, Dem. 


107,399; D 
30,300; LaFollette, Prog., 12, 691; Faris, Proh., Rep., 100, 137; Watson, Proh., 503; Thomas, exer. 
231: Nations, Amer.. 155 282. 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 129,602; Hoover, Rep., || 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 107,370; Dewey, Rep. 
63,498; Hoover (anti- Smith, Dems.) 35,871; 101,514; Wallace, Prog., 4,972; Watson, Proh., 
‘Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Foster, 628; Thomas, Soc., BS 


Cim., 64. 


1952 (Pres.), Hallinan, Prog., 443; Scattering, 23. 
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e * Illinois (continued 1 
Illinois f Pee Nst ua 
Counties Eisen- | Steven-.| Truman,} Dew: 
. ’ 
1952 hower (R)} son(D) {| Dem. Ren 
Ejisen- | Steven- | Truman, 8,533| 29, 

Saar sak A 749 26,430) 28,601 
hower (R)| son (D) Williamson. 13,348) 10; 838 9,841 10/386 
_—_———_—____|——_____ |] Winnebago. 43,46 31,409 27,145) 29,537 
19,652 13,301 Woodford 022 3/273 3,446 5,784 
4/565 2'776 Total... .|2,457,327 2,013,920 1,994,715/ 1,961,103 

mo Boone... ..- 6,628 ,287 , 

Hie 2/137 15557 ILLINOIS VOTE SINCE 1900 
S Bureau..... 14,300 ,173 1900 
1/915 11454 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 503,061: McKinley, 
a Carroll - ea 6,978 2,584 Rep., 597,985; Wooliey, Proh.. 17, 626: Debs, Soc., 
- PARIS erect S Sis 

" Campaign 27/188] 13,951 1904 (Pres, eqn oosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, 
4 Christian 9,906 gisas Pon? ze we Debs, Soc.,’ 69,225; ' Swallow, 

ARK a= .5,< i ; 

Be lay. 21" 3254] 3,432 108, Ese Pee 304: Debs, Soo 3a Gh. 
5 Clinton. 18709] $803) 47 1912 '(Pres.) ison, Dom” sonore: Rett, ome 
| ook, -- ---|1,188,973)1,172,454|1,216,636|1,015,800 Wee ‘Pro ei ig TOE 386,478; Debs, Soc.: 

z rawfor' , , 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem 950,229; Hu 

Fe io ghes, Rep., 

3 De Kalb 14307 B10 2,3 | 4192,549; “Hanly, ‘Proh.,” 26, 047; Benson, Soc., 

”; fe , ’ 

PD ousins 3153 3'706 1920° (Pres. »), wae Dem., 534,395; Harding, Rep., 

. Die 71134 22'489 a ; Proh., 11,216; Debs, Soc.; 

age : ; 74 444: Christensen, Farmcloby 49630. 

= Jadgar SSO ENE i es 241 1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge ,453,321; Davis, 

;. pee de Pee 1,16 76,975; LaFollette Brog. 432, 027; Johns, 

<a Effingham 6,530 4,745 Sia mee 2,334: Foster, Workers, 2,622: Faris, 

= pegvewse 2-008 rats es Bros). i Wallace, Comm. Land., 

Me Ser ’ ° oover, Rep., ats Ale 141; Smith “Dem., 

_ Franklin ee 11,981 9785.8 817; Thomas, Soc., 19,138; Reynolds, Soc: 

<, (7) ee 13,30 8,414 Lab., 1,812; Foster, ose 

- Gallatin eaue 2,153 1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Doms its 882,304; Hoover. 

z ane eval es at Bees. Le ,432,756: Thomas, Soc -, 67,258; Foster, 

- Hamilton 4'047| 266 eae 5,582; ; Upshaw, roh., 6,388; Reynolds. 

a aaa Bae wee 1936 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,282,999; Landon, 

o eo namon 3°23 1458 Boe. pia poe ene Union, 89,439: Thomas, 

a Henry. Mee 16,301 8558 oes . olvin, Proh.. 3.439: Aiken, Soc, 

me Iroquis...'.. ; i 1940 Pipreee ) Roosevelt, Dem., 2,149,934; Willkie 

_ Jackson 10,193) 7,487 Rep.» 2.047.240; Thomas, Soc., 10,914! Babson: 
es 9,841 8,698 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,079, Ger Dewey, 

BeoJersey...... 4,031 3,424 Rep., 1,939,314; Teichert, Soc. Lab., ; Wat- 

‘ To, Daviess. 7,132 2,858 son, Proh., “fF 411; Thomas, Soc., 80. 

- Johnson. 3,327 ,614 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,994, 715; Dewey, 
Ua CUeaenges 50,801 24,058 Rep., 1,961,103; Watson, Proh., 11, 959; Thomas, 
Epuberee cette ae ae A 19 en a Baa Teichert, Soc. Lab., 118. 

sae ’ ’ ’ , es - 
hee 18,360 19,354 oi? 15,016 ass, Soc. Lab., 9,363: Write ins, 448. 
Bake ../.6. é Fi ; F 
LaSalle... 32\857 21/321) 19,666] 24,453 Indiana 
Lawrence , , ’ ’ 

Bee tee Ee se bes = ~~ 
ee 9°16 048 riety : "431|| Counties Eisen- } Steven- | Truman, ) Dewey, 
Macon 25,744| 22,277) 21,487} 18,719 hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Macoupin 12,336 12,944 11,742 10,198 [ee 
Madison 36,206 50,734 40,897 25,059||Adams. 6,204 3,744 4,640 4,832 
Marion..... 10,804 ,317 8,878 7,798||Allen....... 54,877 27,506 31,239 37,494 
Marshall 4,850 2,343 2,514 3,785||Barthol’mew 11,462 7,844 7,960 80: 
Mason..... 4,982 3,061 3,503 3,525}/Benton..... 4,125 1,815 2,317 3,224 
Massac..... 4,212 2,711 1,842 3,201||Blackford 3,759 3,144 3,611 2,840 
McDonough 10,126 3,922 4,206 8,05: oone. 8,619 4,986 5,037 6,450 
McHenry 20,975 7,218 5,459 15,387||Brown...... 1,517 1,414 1,459 ,092 
McLean 24,494 13,296 12,904 18,430]|Carroll..... 5,902 3,208 3,845 4,597 
Menard 3,307 1,946 2,043 2,899||Cass....... 12,296 7,982 10,086 9,105 
Mercer... 61416 2,679 3,117 5,267||Clark 11,190} 11,703} 10,953 :001 
Monrroe..... 4,528 2,430 2,026 3,403}/Clay....... 7,118 ,078 5,965 5,654 
Montgomery 10,014 8,195 7,902 8,348 ||Clinton 10,057 6,469 7,001 7,762 
Morgan. 10,405 6,637 6,798 8,398||Crawford... 2,750 2,457 2,625 2,427 
Moultrie 3/880 2,675 3,037 3,043]|Daviess. . . . 8,328 5,247 5,869 7,030 

gle. . 13,351 3,796 3,796 9,519]|Dearborn... 7,091 5,810 ,040 5,353 
Peoria.:.... 49,245 33,955 31,026 6,490 3,393 3,808 5,163 
PTT Ver sons 6,580) 5,340 5,043 10! 8,713 4,347 5,439 6,941 
PRG Ss 513. 4,701 2,220 2,361 24,272 18,733 17,060 15,662 
Be Rae? s 24 yao 6,382 5,219 5,674 6,538 5,658 ,06 4,29 
Pope. ...:.. 1,947 933 916 25,277 12,002 13,703 18.999 
Pulaski... .. 3447 2,397, 2,344 ;000 5,175 5,876 5,399 
Putnam . ‘691 1,010 905 11,608} 10,368] 10,593 8,367 
Randolph. . 8,427 6,998 6,852 :20 1871 4,215 5,180 
Richland.. 5,569 2,565 2/438 4,630 2548 2,860 3,566 
Rock Island| 32,933] 27,879] 24/542 6,247 2,799 3,233 4,930 
Saline...... "20 ‘771 ‘718 9,171 7,617 988 7,431 
Sangamon 39,392] 33/526] 29,196 16,678] 10,646] 12,212) 13,138 
Schuyler 3,295 2,076 2,464 62 7,417 7,70 7,453 
Scott. . 2)298 }506} 1,735 10,843] 4)564| 4/384] 7,521 
Shelby 7,189 5,268 ,589 6,964 4,539 4,948 4,721 

tark....... 3)398 1,100} _1,163 069} 4,213] 4/465] 4,104 
St. Clair.. 39,713 60,311 54,260 9,712 4,793 4,280 6,327 
Stephenson . 14,446 6,605 7,409 14,184 8,378 8,523) 10,487 
Tazewell... 20:763| 16,862] 14,131 15,212] 127938] 12/937] 10,874 
Union...... ,65 291 479 10,508 6,114 7,202 8,178 
Vermilion 25,367 18,771 16,173 067 6,460 7,258 6,062 
Wabash 24 ,66 13) 5,556 2,102 2,216 4,320 
Warren..... 8,020 2,973 3,367 7,270 4,764 5,520 5,635 
Washington. 5,546 2,824 2,737 6,169 4,251 ,302 5,166 
Wayne..... 6,495 3,911 ,070 4,460 2,777 3,084 3,485 
White... 6,141 4,284 4,761 9,119 5,909 6,216 6,151 
Whiteside... 17,294 6,238 5,299 12,786 9,384 11,650} 9,250 


Indiana (continued) 1952 


Eisen- 
Counties j|hower(R)| son (D) ; 2.8 3 
atte 4 1,817 2,14 
Kosciusko. 11,521) 4,677) 9,102) Y,04/)| Adams. ...- 35172] > 4,474 
La Grange 8 4,998 4,078 
ES see 74,073 2'840 2,177 
Laporte. . 22,576 4,209 3,770 
Lawrence 11,296] 6,044) 6,131) 8,645)|Benton..... 9'603| 16/04 
Madison. 28,730 5.541 4,183 
Marion..... 164,466) 106,387). 97,910) 109,00e0)|Boone.....- 3,502 3,837 
arshall ieee ee otreel 9 Sap hanATAn Uf 4,127 4,310 
Martin..... 2,757 4'340 3,959 
Miami..... 9,254 3.008 3/380 
Monrroe.... 12,072) 7,745) 7,375) 9,04¢0)|Butier...... 3,164 3,083 
Montgom’y 10,569 5711 3.974 
Morgan.... yoo 3,372 , 106 
Newton 4,159 2'958 3,957 
Noble...... 8,203 9°544|  7'840 
NiO . . . 1,219 3,739| 3,318 
Orange 5,551 4'071 31449 
Owen. 3,713 2,101 2,195 
Parke 5,069 3'649 3/036 
Perry Ae 4,857| 5,151 
PAK. cs ys. 4,253 8,534 9,859 ; 
Porter...:.. 13,194 3,983 3/267 | 
ROSEY... i. 5,293 5,661 4,810 | 
pane ane 2'273| 2,982] 21276 | 
Putnam.... 6,632 3 3172 2'547 i 
Randolph... 9,150 2'351 2'876 4555 
Ripley... .. 6,650 81687 8'792 7.621 
RUBS... . 6,918 1757| 33241 2'304 
St. Joseph. . 53,537 4'583| 15,521] 10,111 
a. Bact 1,941| 2'752| 2,464 
ee See 4,403] 5,303] 6,296 
epeneer ate 3,002) 3,688, 4.644 
Starke...... 4,871 sso lol é 2'093 2)871 2,716 
Steuben.... 5,322 2°070 2'637 2'698 
Sullivan.... 5,929 9'998 2946 3/059 
Switzerland. ,07 1370 2°344 3/154 
Tippecanoe. 23,447 2"281 3'392 3'339 
i a 189 2'788| 31613| 3.535 
Union. ..... 2,159) 2'053 37996 2's02 
Vanderb'gh . 42,010 3'205 41023 4:553 
Vermillion. . 5,283} 5,708} 5,426) 4,680)|Hardin..... 3'970 4'608 4'341 
Wabash. |”. 757980; a’s95| 41698| -81149||Henry. | 2'438| 3,042| 41620 
MiB beah poe? 2'564| 3,378] 2630 
eee 2,124, 21855] 2498 
Warrick 6,064 2'365 2'257 
Washington 4,849) 3,844) 4,033) 3,660)/Ida........ 3030 3'659 
ayne..... 20,068} 11,819) 10,749) 15,445))lowa....... 3'263 3'507 
Wells... ... 5,380 8684 5710 
White...... 6,795) 3,211) = 3,849) 4,911))Jasper...... % 3906 
Whitley.... 5,893 7139 
Totals. . .| 1,136,259 807,833! 821,079)]|Jones...... pase 
ae 4'186 
INDIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 = =—|iTee. 1” Bet 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, ||A#O8-.-..-.. " 
Rep. 336,063; Woolley, Proh., 13,7183 Debs, Soc., ||Louisa..... Sane 
a le ge we as IS ee 2'500 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, 3,207 
Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs. 4,238 
Soc., 11,762. 4,312 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep.. S.ea8 
348,993; Chafin, Proh,, 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476. pen a aot 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep.. ||Moenen >: 3179 
151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc. Monroe... | 2'371 
6,931. Montgomery 4,084 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., || Muscatine. . 6,003 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh.. 3,697 
16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. = # | = {|IlOsceola..... yae 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep.. ||Page....... : 
370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc.. ||Palo Alto... 2,594 
24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. Plymouth... eta 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem. Tae 33.742 
492,245; LaFollette, Prog., 71,700; Faris, Proh., ||pot'w'tamie. 12'384 
4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. Poweshiek. . "888 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem.. 2,487 
562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc.. 3,50 
3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab:, 645. 16,842 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862.054; Hoover. ae 
ep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388;° Upshaw. 3 ri 
Proh., 10,399: Foster, Com., 2,187: Reynolds re 
Soc. Lab., 2,070. aoa 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974; Landon, 4138 
Rep,, 691,570; Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, 2709 
Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 7/875 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 874,063; Willkie, 3,876 
Rep., 899,466; Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, Soc., 4.680 
2,075; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. 2,738 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 781,403; Dewey, 5 3 
Rep., 875,801; Watson, Proh:, 12,574; Thomas, Winnebago. aoe 
0C., 2,223. i 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 807,833; Dewey, Rep., aes 1p Eee 
821,079; Watson, Proh., 14,711: Wallace, Prog., Scions 3,810 
ae Thomas, Soc., 2,179; Teichert, Soc. Lab., . 
763 


a 803,747| 452,404| 522,380 494,018 
Official returns, not reported by counties: Eisen- 


1952 (Pres.), Hamblen, Proh., 15,335; Hallinan, 
: hower 809,906; Stevenson 451,513. 


Prog., 1,222; Hass, Soc. Lab., 979 


. 
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Kansas (continued) 195: 1948 


A VOTE SINCE 


W. 
atone Dem. 209): 268; mciinley. Counties Steven- Truman, Dewey, 


al y, Proh., 9,502; Debs, Soc. hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 
149,141; Roosevelt, 
Rep. 30% Pres), Pat Swallow. Proh., 11,601; Debs, Soc. |] Pinot: AME rs 
1908" (Pres) Bryan, Dem, 200.771; Taft, Rep. |lTyon.. 7. 369 1,105 
thane 9,837; ‘Debs, Soc., 8,287 ||LYOD-.----- aie 5,941 
1912 CPeas 5 Wilson” ee 185,325; Taft, Rep,, || ation. .... 421 4,724 
_ 119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809: Debs, Soc.. “ F 5,122 
' _16,967;’Chafin, Proh., 8,404. 4 5,952 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep.. || Meade. .... 2,061 568 - 1,406 
i ; Hanly, Proh., 3,371: Benson, Soc., 10,976. || Miami... .. 3,650 
1920 (Pres. ), Gox, Dem., 227,921: Harding, Rep Seen 961 750 2. 
634,674; Watkins, Prob, 4 4 A9T Debs, Soc.. 16,981: 10,636 
Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321. 2,285 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; LaFollette. 624 
Prog., 272,243; Davis, Dem., 162,600; Foster. 3,529 
Workers, 4,037. 5,072 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 623,818: Smith, Dem., 1689 
378,936; Thomas, Soc., 2,960; Webb, Farm. Lab.” 1461 
3,088; Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Labor,,230. ||Q888e...... 3,474 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 598,019: Hoover, : 2,603 
Rep., 414,433; Thomas, Soc., 20,467: Upshaw, ||Ottawa..... 80 2,203 
Froh., 2,111; Coxey, Farm. Lab., 1,094; Foster, ||Pawnee..... 3 2,221 
1936 ge Roosevelt, 21,756; Landon, ||Pott’atomie. 3a7] 3709 
- es.), seve! Dem., 621,756; Landon, 5 
 Rep., 487,977; Lemke, Union, 29.687:. Thomas, ||Pratt....... 3,998 1,743 2,878 
Soc., 1.373; Colvin, Proh.. 1,182; Browder, Com. tees 670 1,389 
506; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. O.. se. 11,187 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 578,800; Willkie. € 4,573 109 1375 
632,370; Babson, Proh.; 2,384;’ Browder ||Rice........ 1,832. 4,002 
Com:. 1,524; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. ————~S—«*@i Riley. 222 2,352 9,227 
1944 (Pres.),’ Roosevelt, Dem., 499,876: Dewey, |}Rooks.....: 2,197 
Rep., 547,267; Watson, Proh., 3,752: Thomas, ||Rush....... : 843 1,840 
ree 1, 151i iuPeinnert, Soe. Bott 193. He... ? 2,343 Bue 
= Tuman, Dem ewey, Rep., |) saune...... , 
: 494, 018; Wallace, Prog., 12,125; Teichert, Soc, ||Scott....... 1,681 443 739 1,040 
Lab. 274; Watson, Proh., 3,382; Thomas, Soc., vee 39,165 
, 1,8 has bs, Soc.. Workers, 256. | °° |{Seward..... 3,136 6 1,614 1,8 
1952 (Pres), County vote unofficial. Official re- oe 23,673 
=. turns: Eisenhower, 808,906; Stevenson, 451,513; 1,097 
* Hallinan, Prog., 5,085;’Hamblem, Proh., 2/882: 1,380 
Hoopes, Soc., 219; Hass, Soc. Lab:, 139: Scatter_ yh 
gE, 29. , 
407 
Kansas 822 
1952 1948 pee $007 
aS ae 1,237 
Eisen- Truman, | Dewey, 2,437 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 3 Hee 
5 ae 6,045 2,801| -4,704|| we: 3.08 
pa 2004) £13%|| Woodson. fa) EG) a 
a Hae | alles “sea ee 
brs 3 3.379 23 E Totals...| 616,302| 273,296 423,039 
oe. ; j , KANSAS VOTE SINCE 1900 
ee, 10,179 6,269 6,551 1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 162,601; McKinley, Rep. 
Se le 1,815 61 1,432 5,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605. 
2542 1,261 1,925 1904 (P res.), Parker, Demi. 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep. 
6,261 4,854 4,616 212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. 
1,915 978 1,219}| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
Hr ae Sa 1,410 777 999 7,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420. 
Ore. < 5,059 1,804 3,763/| 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663: Taft, Rep., 
7 te 5,580 2,891 4,018 74,845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soc. 
as ae aa] ES git 8 
; ’ 1916" (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
Fale t ee anes aioe art bes Hanly, Proh., 12,882; ‘Benson, op 
2,451 1,402 1,545]/-1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
969 3,815 5,918 69,268: Debs, Soc., 15,511. 
711 1,555 2,785 mas (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem., 
11,095 4,778 9,287 156,319; LaFollette, Prog., 461. 
192 1,083 1,627|| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672: Smith, Dem., 
2,380 1.087 1,962 193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6.205; Foster, Com., 320: 
4,882 3,863 2,676|| 1932 '(Pre&.), Roosevelt, Dem. 204; Hoover, 
3/219 1,879 2,155|| —Rep., 349,498: Thomas, Soc., 821 6. 
4,290 2,367 2,508]! 1936 (PB res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon, 
6,359 4,396 4,089 Rep., 307.727; Thomas, Soc. «+» 2,766; Lemke, 
6,983 3,467 5,145 Union., 494. 
4,314 2,810) 2,864]/ 1940 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 364.725; Willkie, 
1,453 19 1,030 Rep., aa 169; Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
1,859 913 1,380 Soc., 2,347. 
277 625 742|| 1944 (Pres. 5 Roosevelt, Dem., 287,458; Dewey, 
1,515 869 1,035 Rep., 442,096; Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 
725 26 3 Soc., 1,613. 
4,974 2,574 3,553)| 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 351,902; Dewey, Rep. 
1,209 22 7 a 039: Watson, Proh., 6,468: Wallace, Prog.. 
3,575 1,752 2,702 603; Thomas, Soc., 2,807. 
aun 3,615 eae 1993, (res. -), Hamblen, Proh., 6,038; Hoopes, Soc., 
1,330 590 945 
oO iS) 4488 Se 
‘98 i ; 1952 1948 
4-162 1,574 3,143 tates eee Rear a 
eH Nts 8.087 ae Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, ] Dewey, 
3/320 2,008 2,640 hower (R)} son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1,838 722 1,258 Fada, SESS OS) ae A 
8.624 6,113 6,298 2,737 2,184 2,144 2,839 
1,142 764 2,946 1,750 1/605 27230 
eavenw” th. 9,046 6,740 6,474||Anderson... 1,445 21531 2,135 971 
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Kentucky (continued) 1952 1948 Kentucky (continued) 1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, Counties 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Ballard....° 851| 2,910} 2,702) — 454]|Shelby..... 3,840 1,626 
Barren. .... 3,743 2,752 ye 
Bath....... 1,737] 2,400) 2,287) 1,276)|Spencer..... 1,298 2.087 
Ua '461| 5,276] 5,708] 4,327||Taylor..... 2,415) yee 
Boone...... 2°309] 2,620) 2,320) 1,151|/Todd...... wae rE 
Bourbon 2,22 485) 
12 (onic eee 10,426 10,245 1,746 194 
Boyle 969 3,607 Aa 
Bracken 1,690 1 6,768 3,919 
Breathitt. . 1,381 2,121 1,813 
Breckinr’ ge 3,078] 2,828} 2,623) 2,407}|Wayne..... 2,029 2,480 
Bullitt...... 1292 3,288 1,087 
Butler..::.. 2,996 2,932 5,611 
Caldwell.... 2,509 (133} 2,210] 1,626||/Wolfe...... 1,918 13 
Gangben. | 17,708)” 12,076 soe 
Jampbe 2 A —-—-- 
Carlisle 656 Totals...| 495,029! 495,729| 466,756' 341,210 
Carroll 1,019 2 
ee . aoe KENTUCKY VOTE SINCE 1900 
: i di 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899; McKinley, 
oS ees Rep., 226,801; Woolley, Préh., 2,814; Debs, Soc, 
= GS a 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, — 
Crittenden. . 2'471 Reps 205,277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc.. 
2 602. 
poe 10.469 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Rep., 
Edmonson. 2279 235,711; Chafin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, aa 
Elliott..<... 629 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, Rep., 
heall...... 2.630 115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 102.766. 
Fayette..... 17'376 14/275 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 269,990; Hughes, rere 
Fleming "592 2 241,854: Hanly, Proh., 3,036; Benson, Soc., 4.734. 
Bloyd...... 4238 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Rep., 
Franklin... . 4.238 452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; Debs. Soc., 6,409. 
Fulton. . 1/266 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Davis, Dem., 
Gallatin . "465 374,855: LaFollette, Prog., 38,465; Johns, Soc.- 
2,398 1 Lab., 1,499; Nations. Amer., 1,299; Wallace 
1,609 2" Comm. Land, 248. 
2'925 9 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 558,064; Smith, Dem., 
4:011 2! ere Thomas, Soc., 837; Soc. Lab., 340; 
‘om.., : 
pire ra 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hoover, 
1341 1 Rep., 394,716; Upshaw, Proh., 2,252; Thomas, 
31914 4 Soc., 3,893; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster. » 
om... f 
Harrison... . ean 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 541,944; Landon, 
PANG... ccs 2'934 2 Rep., 369,702; Lemke, Union., 12,501; ~ Colvin. 
Henderson. . 4,929 5 Proh., 929; Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc.- Lab., 294: 
BOOTY... ..., 1,584 3, 2 Browder, Com., . : ‘ 
Hickman... 871 1 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 557,222; Willkie, 
Hopkins.... 4,285 7157 2 Rep., 410,384; Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomas. 
Jetterson.,.:| 98°08 6331 70,788] 68 19a! (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 472,589; Dewey, 
efferson.... 99,069 81,642 0, -), , m., ,989; 5 
Jessamine... 2,193 2,578 301 1 Rep., 392,448; Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 
Johnson... . 2,193 2,654 roy 3 Soc., 535; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 326. 
Kenton,.... 19,200 19,457 18,918 _ 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 466,756; Dewey, Rep, 
Knott, 1,12 4437 66 341,210; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 10,411; Wal- 
Knox. 5,470 2'766 i 4 lace, Prog., 1,567; Thomas, Soc., 1,284; Watson, 
Larue. 1,701 2°161 1 Proh., 1,245; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 185. 
Laurel 5,776 2/263 4 1952 (Pres.), Hamblen, Proh,, 1,161; Hass, Soc. 
Lawrence. . 2,696 2,597 2 Lab., 893; Hallinan, Prog., 336. 
1,572 1,100 1 Ay 
3/239 705 3, 2 Louisiana 
Letcher..... 4,689 5,097 1 3, goo ane, 
Mowwig'. ss. s 3,317 1,556 49 2 1948 
Lineoln,.... 3,186 2,910 20 2 a 
Livingston, L ‘ b oe pate ae Thur., 
20Z8N...... ,758 4,91 J 
Lyon... 2.) 746| 11404 05 582 States’ |Truman, 
Madison.... 5,886 5,901 44 19 Rights 
Magoffin.... 2,093 2,243 B 82 
Marion..... 2,262 3,159 171 3,497 
Marshall... 74 3,445 711 98 
Martin..... 2,641 1,174 964 1,420 
Mason..... 3,606 3,614 519 1,000 
McCracken. 6,051] 12,302 251 417 
McCreary... 3,360 93 031 1,365 
McLean.... 1,791 1,96 1 2,362 
Meade..... 1,265 2,04 : 390 
Menifee 638 1,21 Caddo..... f 11,292 
Mercer . 2,545 2,740 Calcasieu...... 4 3,400 
Metcalf 4 2,176 1,848 1,162 818 
Monroe.... 3,675 084): 1,249\- | 2/812)\(Cameron...... 293 
Montgom’y. 1,981 653 1,062 
Morgan.... 1,311 161 ,061 
Muhlenb’g.. 4,761 7 1,140 
Nelson..... 3,064 7| 8,556). > 2715 ||\DeiSoto. oa... 2 81 1,889 
Nicholas.... 1,156 9 E. Baton Rouge 8,166 
Ohio:...... 4,428 0 Bast Carroll.... 757 - 91 663 2 
Oldham 1,723 5 839 269 
Owen. . 819 4| 3,056)  — 504||Evangeline..... 4,415} 1,147. 
Owsley..... 1,954 9| | 437] 1,718}|Kranklin....... 1,872! 1’850 
Pendleton... 1,895 31  1.958)* 1,373 }) Gramtn en. 1,439| 1.125 
POEDV essa. = 3,0 5,210 8) 5,614) 8)755 || Tberiaiey saint 2.2241 1's17 
Pike. 9,778] 12,761] 11,423]  8,097||Iberville....... 856| 1,693) 
Powell...... 992 8} -. 9751 we 2719ll Jacksonn ce 714 
Pulaski..... 9,651 2| 3,844) 7,549]}|Jefferson....... 4,657 
Robertson. . 623 27 1717 
Rockeastle. . 3,503} 1,326) 1,309] 3,236}|Lafayette...... 1736 
Rowan..... 1,985} 2,220) 2,097] 1,502)|Lafourche...... 1586 
Russell..... 2,913} 1,171) 1£«+1,119] 2,4041/LaSalle....... 716 
Scott....%.. 07 


7] 
or 
i} 
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FLoutaiana (oantnued) 952 1948 Maine (continued) 
Parishes Tit Frumen | usa RobatB: Pty ale BE, Eh 
Eisen- | Steven- | States’ |Truman oosevelt, Prog e| joc sl 
hower (R)| son (D) | Rights | Dem. 19 S08 arly Pech ea? Ge lat: Hughes Ly 
an ea a ee 1920 oes ), Cox, Dem., 58,961; Harding, R 
ya at Less] es} $881! 1841\| 136,955; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs. Soe, 2314” 
© Morehouse. "567 3,006 15391] 1,177|] 1924 (Prés.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
pyntohiitoches... . gras 3,876 ores? 4h892 ae Deg  LaFollette, Prog., 11,382; Johns, Soc, 
Quachit 2. 349] Sg°r7s| Oeeaa| “2°9¢9|| 1928 Moree Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem., 
- Plaquemines.. 3/370 255| 2759 77|| _81,179: Thomas, Soc.. 1.0 
Pointe Coupee. . 1,174 1,385| 1,375 402 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, pene 128,907; Hoover, 
Rapides....... ,749 13,576] 6,581] 4,730 Rep., 166, 631; Thomas, Soc., itt: "Reynolds, 
Red River. ::!! 774 1,822} 1,535 452 Soc. Lab.. 253; Foster. Com.. 
-- Ric! 1,645 2,499] 1,448 960|| 1936 (Pres.), Landon, Rep., 168, es Roosevelt, 
2,039 .282| 2,249) 1,405 Dem., 126, 333: Lemke, Union., 7,581; Thomas, 
2,267 2,117|. 2,242 91 Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com., 
ees) el aa) wa titan, See an 
0 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., rebpe Willkie, 
1,353 2,165 800 859 Rep., 165, 951; Browder, Com., 411. 
654 2,132 695 7991] 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 140, 631; Dewey, 
aa WEE Bee ee Rep., 155,434; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 335. 
ee pone 424 aie] 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 111, 916: Dewey, Rep., 
37598 4465 3'063| 1.144 150,234; Wallace, Prog., "1,884; Thomas, Soc., 
"166 5'350|. 3°919| .2'184 547; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 206. 
"703 "638 "739 *939|| 1952 (Pres.), Hallinan, Prog., 332; ae: Soc. Lab., 
3,848 4,252| 2,011| 1,262 156; Hoopes, Soc., 138; Scattered, 
3'868| 5961] 3°56] 1,800 Marvland 
ps0] gaya) Ean] Lees <r 
’ 2 5 R 
WeBata Rose] 96) $88) Sa) ae 
aton e 4 . ; : 
West Oatrolee 308 2'040| 1,221 921 Counties bene Steven- | Truman, } Dewey, 
West Feliciana.. 3 279 377 101 hower(R)| son (D) em. Rep. 
WinNiici. ss. 1,915 2,206| 1,648 940 — 
ba ~———||Allegany....| 19,186] 14,529] 14,398] 14,379 
Totals...,.. -306,925| 345,027|204,290|136.344||A. Arundel..| 23/273] 14739 ,713| 10,973 
Balto. Co 81,898] 48.476] 31,883] 41/846 
LOUISIANA VOTE SINCE 1900 Balto. City..] 166,605] 178,469] 134,615) 110/879 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, Carolina. 1. Pee 8208 oe ee eee 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, |/CAtroll...../ 11,363, 4.934 reer 
See 5 Pe Boe., 206. 3 Charles. - 4,334] 3,338] —-1,878| 2,708 
Pe Ob, Oke, tt, em 93.568; Taft, Rep {| porchester... 524] 4'823| 4,507| 3,751 
3958; Debs, Soc., 2,538. Frederick...| 14'562|  7'851| 7/142) «9/934 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep. fer ean ioe ‘G66 Meee 
,3834; Roosevelt, Prog: 9,323; Debs, Soc., 5,249. Tarttordaes 10'770 6'809 5 404 616 
z 1916, Aes ae Wilson, Dem. 19,875; Hughes, Rep.. eiavwrandee 5407 3'693 2'795 eae 
; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,249; Benson, Soe. 2 2. likent..-..| S686, _2'ooa| tag] Sake 
1998 wer es.), Cox, Dem., 87,519; Harding, Rep., Montgom'y 47.809 28,381 14,336) 23.174 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., ||P'., George's. | ’ meee , : 
24,670; LaFollette, Prog., 4,063. ce rie: Pye emi ie ee 
pe8 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep.. SOMieraee 4113 8 opi 3112) $959 
1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover sry Gee hears eee iene oe 
D.. ; : , 65 , 188% 
: Wicomico... 061 5.878 5,415 5,062 
1936 (Pres,), “Roosevelt, ia 5 ane eee Woreester...| 4681/2708) 2,281) 2.678 
ee ig ore: Dem rae * || Totats...| 499,424] 395,337| 286,521| 294,814 
1944 Pupres.), Roosevelt, Dem., -281,564; Dewey, 
Re Ps 61,100, Be ee ice or ies MARYLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
ppapaCeres arp sey tthe 1900 (Pres.}, Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
B druman, Dem.,, 136,344; Dewey, Rep. 72,657; Rep. 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4.574! Debs. Soc.. 
mpb2(Pres.) No minor parties. onballot. 1904 Pres.) Parker, Dem., 109,446; Roosevelt, 
M Rep., 109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034: Debs, Soc.. 
aine 
1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, Rep., 
1952 1946 116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302: Debs. Soc.. 2.323. 
2 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep., 
Counties | Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, ,958: Roosevelt, Prog., 67,789: Debs. Soc., 3,996. 
hower (R)} son(D) | Dem. Rep. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep. 
ieee See an 1.347: Hanly, ‘Proh., 2,903: Benson, Soc., 2,674. 
Androscog’n.| 18,049] 17,560) 17,405) 11,443 1930 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180.626; Harding, Re 
Aroostook... 6,851 7,561 7,18 9,45 236,117; Debs, Soc.,. 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab. 
Cumberland.| 46,957] 20/831] 18,913} 30/284 1.645. 
ages aE err Bikes 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. 162,414; Davis, Dem. 
21,207 13,118 11,163 13,928 erated aoe ollette, Prog., ,157; Johns, Soc.- 
8,7 , : 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep.. ent 479; Smith, Dem., 
6,766} 1,299; = 1,095) 4,743!) “553.626: Thomas, ‘Soc.. 1,701; Reynolds, Soc.- 
Breer ga 2 19) 5.202) 5,483|. 7-365 || Lab; 906; Foster, Com., 636, 
Penobscot... eaces Agee 181 ’997|| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314: Hoover, 
, Piscataquis. . 65 3’380|.  2°5e6 745||  Rep., 184,184; Thomas, Soc., 10,489; Reynolds 
Sagadahoc. . ae 4815 4034 6'301 Soc.-Lab., 1,036: Foster, Com., i,03i. 
Waldo. "363| -1'545| - 1.469]  4°371|| 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landon, 
Waldo... ... : . "538 5/130 Rep. 231,435; Thomas, Soc., "1,629: Aiken, Soc.- 
ase Hoss] 20'sos| 20°284| 17'819|| _Lab., 1,365: Browder, Com. 9i5. 
OPK: ,.:..% 5: 27,045 2 ees ease tig 1940 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 384,546; Willkie 
Totals...| 232,353] 118,806} 111,916] 150,234 aes Sona ware SN pel pee ees Browder 
MAINE VOTE SINCE 1900 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 315,490; Dewey, 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, eee ae Rep., 292,949 


65,435; Woolley, Proh., 2,585; Debs, Soc., 878 


1904’ (Pres.), Parker Dei, 3 648; Roosevelt, Rep: 
64,438; S Swallow, Ry 510; Debs. Soc., 2.103 
1908 (Pres.), A pee 35,403; Taft, Rep. 


66,987; Chafin, Proh., 1,487: Debs. Soc., 1,758 


1948 (Pres,), Truman, Dem., 286,521; Dewey, Rep., 
294,814; Wallace, Prog., 9,983; Thomas, Soc., 
2,941; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 2,476. 


1952 (Pres.), Hallinan, Prog., 7,313. 


ee £8 
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continued) 1952 
Massachusetts Michigan ( 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. ep. 

4,616| 14,633 
ehie. : 30,668| 27,482 
Bristol 106,741 63,216 
ee NOT 132,016] 108/804 

ine < “ > 

Hampden...| AVAILABLE 94,609| 70,256 
Hampshire... BY 18,012| _ 17/331 
Middlesex... 248,240 228,202 
Nene eT LES 72,327| 100,280 
Plymouth... 34,765 48,925 
Suffolk... .. 265,611| 105,671 
Worcester... 133/823| 106,757 
Totals. .... 1,292,325|1,083,525|1,151,788! 909,370 


MASSACHUSETTS VOTE SINCE 1900 
aes (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,016; McKinley, Rep., 
239 


147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208; Debs, Soc., 9,716. ,803 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 165,722; Roosevelt, Rep., 4,420 
257,822; Swallow, Proh., "4,286: Debs, Soc., 13,602. 5,811 
1908 ‘(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft, Rep., 1,742 
265,966; Chafin, Proh., 4,379; Debs, Soc., 10,781. 11,070 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 173,408; Taft, Rep., 155,- 6,081 
948: Roosevelt, Prog., 142,228; Debs, Soc., 12,616. 1,054 
1916 teres. ys Wiison, Dem., 247,885; RUghesy Rep. 15,382 
268,784; Hanly, Proh., 2,993; Benson, Soc., 11,058. 4,394 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 276,691; Harding, Rep., 62,516 
681,153; Debs. Soc., 32,267. pa = 2,943 
1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, Dem., 2,062 - 
280,884; ‘LaFollette, Prog., 14 1,225; Foster, 2,561 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc. -Lab., 1.668: .°7 = Si @reenlares 3,122 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 792, 158: Hoover, Rep., |{Oscoda..... 785 
715,566; Thomas, Soc., 6,262: Foster, Com., ||/Otsego...... 1,392 
2.464; Reynolds, Soc..Lab., 773.  ° |{Ottawa..... 16,028 
1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., aon, 148; Hoover, Rep., || Presque Isle. 2,271 
736,959; Thomas, Soc., 34,305; Foster, Com., : 821; |] Roscommon. 2,055 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,668; Upshaw, Proh., 142) 22,923 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Tote aes 1237 
Rep., 768,613; Lemke, Union., 118,639; Thomas, 1,713 
Soc., 5,111; Browder, Com., 2,930; Aiken, Soc. 10,377 
Lab., 1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,032. 7,883 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,076,522; Willkie, 8,166 
Rep., 939,700; Thomas, Soc., 4,091; Browder, 8,125 
Com., 3,806; ‘Aiken, Soc. Labs, 1,492; Babson, 9,511 
Proh., 1,370. 24,588 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,035,296; Dewey, |}Wayne..... 321,773 
Rep., 921,350; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,780; Wat- 83 

son, Proh., 973. — =——-——$<—. 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,151,788; Dewey, Totals. . .|1,230,65711,230,657!1,003,448 (1,038,595 


Rep., 909, 370: Wallace, Prog., 38, oT; "Teichert, 
Soc. Lab., 5,535; Watson, Proh., 

1952 (Pres.) Official Proline uagentoeee Rep., 
1,292,325; Stevenson, Dem., 1,083,525; Hallinan, 
Prog., 4,636; Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,957; Hamblen, 
Proh., 886. Total 2,383,329. 

Massachusetts returns were not gathered by coun- 
ties but only by individual communities. 


MICHIGAN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 See ), Bryan, Dem., 211,685: McKinley, 
Bers Pac aie: ,269; Woolley, Proh., ll, 859; Debs. 
oc 


1904 (Pres. ); Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 


ividua Rep., 364,957; Swallow, Proh., 13,441; Debs. Soc., 
Michigan S04 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 
1952 1948 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 
a Mey 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 150, 151; Taft, Rep., 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, arte: Roosevelt,’ Prog., 214,584; Debs, Soc.. 
hower (R)|*son (D) Dem. Rep. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep., 
—|— a = 339,097; Hanly, Proh., 8,139; Benson, Soc.. 16,120. 
Alcona. 1,441 766 708 ,4251]| 1920 (Pres. ) Cox, Dem., 233, 450; Harding, Rep., 
Alger..... : 2 2,058 2,009 1,702 762,865; Watkins, Proh., 9,646; ees Soc., 
Allegan 15,663 5,437 4,594 10,439 28, 947; Christensen, Farm. -Lab., ; 
Alpena. 6,248 3,134 2,743 4.313 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874, 631; Davis, Dem., 
Antrim 3 1,046 1,129 2,588 2,238; LaFollette, vee 122, 1014: Faris, Proh., 
Arenac 2,753 1,290 1,203 1,790 6 088; Johns, Soc. -Lab., 5,330. 
Baraga..... 2,103 1,540 1,656 1,878|| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 965, 396; Smith, Dem., 
BATE 5. .... 8,933 3,230 2,726 5,677 396,762; Thomas, Soc., 3,516: Foster, Com., 
Bay 20,087 14,113 14,349 13,321 2,881; Proh., 2,728; Soc: Lab., 99. 
Benzie..... ,757 8 964 2,013}] 1932 (Pres.), "Roosevelt, Dem., 871,700; Hoover, 
Berrien 32,932 19,088 14,516 22,003 Rep., 739,894; Thomas Soc., 39 ,205: Foster. 
Branch,..... 9,215 3,5! 3,405 6,323 Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh.,” 2,893; Reynolds, 
Calhoun 31,941 19,171 15,077 19,285 Soc. Lab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 
(07. ae 479 4,500 ,201 5}615|| 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., i, 016,794; Landon, 
Sens| case)’ 1oee| teas] 2 Rw] Bape Sen, Leake Coe 
heboyga A , , 5 oc., 8,208; Browder om. 384; Aik 
Chippewa... 7,075 4,257 3,860 4.977 ' ee 600; Colvin, Proh., 579. et, Bn, 
WANE)... " +L§ 5 940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., got 991; 
oe reat SDR are cord 3 Com, 1,038,911; {Thomas, Soc., 7 5593: pete 
, m 
Delta. ae 7s 6,021 6,983 5.414 {0} : : Babson, Proh., 7.795: Aiken, Soc. 
ckinson.. A , 5 14 1944 (Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., 1,106,899; 
13,723 ep ieee eer ee ees a mip Proh., 6,503; ‘nama 
. : , ; oc m. 3 
62:220) 56,753] 45/032] 98,270|| ext, $00. e pmith, Amenica, Miss, 1-590; citan 
Fi i 1948 (Pres.), ree Dem., 1,003,44 
: 6,19. 6,803 6,722 5,204 Rep., 1,038,595; Wallace, Prog., 46, Biss waey 
9,034 2,639 36 5,473 Proh., 13,052; Thomas, Soc., 6,063: Teichert, 
Gratiot..... 10,034 2,887 2,659 7,035 Soc. Lab., 1,263; Dobbs, Soc. Workers, 672. 
eee pose zee 3,095 ese see (Pres.), Hambien, Proh., 10,331; ” Hallinan, 
, , . rog., 
Huron...... 10,6391 2:421| 3/5621 7i7all Workers. Gis oe Uae 1,495: Dobbs, Soc. 


Kdochiching. 
LacQuiParle 
Lake 


Marshall. . 


Olmsted. ||! 
Otter Taii. 
Bennington: 
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Minnesota 


oe "d) 


1916" eres. ), Wilson, Dem.,, aig oe Fetes Bg 
coe 4; Roosevelt, Prog., 
1,793: Benson, Soc., 20, fi.” 
1920 (Pres. , Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Reng 
pa toes: Watkins, Proh.. i, 489: Debs.. Soc 


56 
a aee 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420,759; LaFollette, 
3 Prog., ; Davis. Dem., 55,913; Foster, 
»495)| ‘workers, 4,427: Johns. Soc.-Lab.. 1.8 
aoe 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; Smith, Dem., 
1297 396, 451; Thomas, Soc..’ 6,774; Foster.’ Com. 

4.853: Industrial, 1,921. 

1932 (Pres Le Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hoover, 
Rep., 363, 959: Thomas. Soc., 25.476: Foster, 
ee “fat Coxey, Farm.-Lab., 5,731; Reynolds. 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 644, 196; Willkie. 
Rep., ee Thomas, Soc., 5,454; ' Browder 
Com.. 2,711; Aiken. Ind. 2,553. 

1944 Cerne Roosevelt, Sere Bee 864; Dewey, 
Hoe ee Thomas, Soc., 5,073; "Teichert, 


- 483,617; “Wallace, Prog., 27, 866; irhomas Soc., 
4,646; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 2,525; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 606. 
1952 Cre Hallinan, Prog., 2,666; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 2,383; Hamblen, Proh., 2,147; Dobbs, Soc. 
Workers, 618. 


Mississippi 


Counties 


Carr 

Chickasaw. 5 
Choctaw... . 
Claiborne. . : 
Clarke 


De Soto.... 
Forrest..... 


Humphreys. 
Issaquena. . 
Itawamba... 
Jackson.... 
Jasper...... 


Jeff. Davis. . 


Kemper.... 
Lafayette... 
Lamar..... 
Lauderdale. . 
Lawrence... 
Leake. 
Le 


1 
Washington. 
Watonwan.. Marshail 
Wilkin... 
Witkin... Monroe 2 
Wright... .: Neshebs.., 
Yellow Med. Rowton 
oxubee.... 
Totals... Oktibbeha. . 
MINNESOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 Panola. .... 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 112,901; McKinley, || Pearl River. 
Rep., 190,461; Woolley, Proh:, 8555; Debs, Soc. oreYsca ais 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, 
Rep., 216,651; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, Soc., || Prentiss. . .. 


Quitman 
1908’ (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., A Bo aos Taft, Rep., || Rankin..... 
19 3; Chafin, Proh., 11, 107; 4,527. ||Scott....... 


84, tes J 2 
a (Pres.), Wiison, Dem., 108 436: Taft, Rep. ||Sharkey.... 


4,334; Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856; Debs, Soc., |iSimpson.... 


Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt, || Pontotoc... 


ie Bs eee | — Se ee 
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Viiss.ss ppi (Continued) 195 1946 jissouri (Cont’dy- 


eturns 
1952 


Eisen- | Steven- ae 


hower (R)| son (D) 


ow 
me 
9 
[~-) 

2 


73 Sry 
oe) ie 
ce] Eee 
139,186 86,47 
Sraieer 15,404 14,593 
Rls 10,280 6,085 
4,888 4,903 
ata arate 2,268 1,620 | 
3,221 3,773 
5,988 Re : 
4,649 5,3! 
$155] 1.564 | 
4,190 2,1 y 
5,788 4,034 
4,182 3,835 
Ronee is ie ee pti. 
53 19,384||Macon..... 21 5 * 
-|_ 112,966] 172,566] 167,538} __19,58! Se 75a] 3509] 2.086 
MISSISSIPPI VOTE SINCE i900 663. 1,948 894 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan. Dem., 51,706; McKinley, x 7,907 oie fer 
RreHMERMID IMS oS ea Meroer 2. é a 
904° (pres.), Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, ||Miller...... : 2,320| 25514] 3,083 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. ele "15 4,592 1,295 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 2,250 2,787 ,D94 
363; Debs, Soc., 978. 4,521 4,769 809 
1912 (Pres.),’ Wilson, Nem., 57,227; Taft, Rep., 2'724)  2'792| 2,889 
“595; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601. 1/296 1'862 2'365 
1916 (Pres.) Wilson, Dem., 80,422; Hughes, Rep., 3'267 8.925 2082 
4,253; Benson. Soc., 1,481. 103 883 5,598 5,820 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Ren., 166 66] 6. 4,886 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. 703 3 1/214 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, ||Osage...... 531 2'488 
., 8,546; LaFollette, Prog., 3,494. 637 1,967 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., ty 921 2,249 
153. CIES venta 441 2,903 — 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, ||Pettis...... 741 6,657 
Rep., 5,180; Thomas, 5 peg ns gy eet PGI aslo 498 3,053 
1936 (Pres.), Rooseyelt, Dem., 157,318; Landon, 704 "443 
Rep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction, 392 11644 
1,675: total, 4,435; Thomas, Soc., 329. 710 4'026 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 168,252; Willkie. 504 1'644 
ep., 4,550; Rep., 2,814; total, 7,364. Thomas, . 040 2'499 | 
Soc., 103. Ralls,...... 388 908 | 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 158,515; Dewey, ae 687 2.256 
Rep., 3,742; Reg. Dem., 9,964; Ind. Rep., 7,859. 258 2'102 
1948 (Pres.), Thurmond, States’ Rights, 167,538; 949 "692 
Truman, Dem., 19,384; Dewey, Rep., 5,043; Wal- ||Ripley...... 211 1,533 
lace, Prog., 225. St. Charles.. 246 5,976 
1952 (Pres.), No minor parties on ballot. t, Clair... 54 2'548 
Missouri ee 
120,656 » 
69,592 | 
4,822 } 
1,377 
1,693 } 
Lf hg 2,519 ) 
Snoaine 805 | 
Manes +287|-. 2,063: 2,576) | 8,142 io oo Sec 1,348 | 
3,117 7 
= wie ayes 2,222) 
3,140) 
Lae Sate 2'361 
eee 4.5771. 8,062), 4,871) 4, 156 ie Sees eo 3,320 
Peinieca. 282. 1,284) 1,860) "2,768 Qe ere 3,808 
2,380) 
tS SA 2,200 
1,937) 
Rebag= o. 3,581) 
Caldwell... a vinini sss 1,162) 
Callaway... 5.278) 6.215) 2.433]|Wright..... 3,542) 
6) 1,26: ——————— 


Camden.... 
Se 917,315| 655,039 


MISSOURI VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.)—Bryan, Dem., 351,922; McKinley, 
Rep., 314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Soc., 


6,139. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt 
Rep., 321,449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., 


13,009. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 346,574; Taft, Rep. 
347,203; Chafin, Proh., 4,231; Debs. Soc., 15,431. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 330,746; Taft, Rep., 
teas Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371; Debs, Soc. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Rep. 
369,339; Hanly, Proh., 3,884; Benson, Soc., 14,612 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 574,799; Harding, Rep. 
727,162; Watkins, Proh., 5,142; Debs. Soc. 
20,242; Christensen, F.-Lab., 3,291. 1 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 648,486; Davis, Dem 
572,753; LaFollette, Prog., 84,160; Faris, Proh. 
1,418; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm 
Land, 259. 


) | . ae 
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Missouri (Continued) Montana (Continued) 
1928 res.), Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem. se aee Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com., 563. 
662,562: as, Soc., 3.739; Reynolds, Soc.. || 1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127,286; Hoover, 
Lab. 340. p., 78,078; Thomas, Soc., 7,891; Foster, Com., 
4 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025,406; Hoover, 1,775; Harvey, Lib., 1,449. 
is Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., ‘16,374; ' Upshaw. || 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt,’ Dem,, 159,690; Landon, — 
Proh., 2,429; Foster, Com., 568; Reynolds, Soc || Rep., 63,598; Lemke, Union, $,549: Thomas, Soc, 


1,066; Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 224, 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 145,698: Willkie, 
Rep., 99,579; Thomas, Soe., 1,443; Babson, Proh.. 


1944 “(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 112,556; Dewey, 


Lab. * 
a 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,111,403; Landon 
’ Rep., »891; Lemke, Union,, 14,630; Thomas, 
: Soc., 3,454; Golvin, Proh., 908; Browder, Com., 
a 417; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 


1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 958,476; Willkie,|| | Rep., 93,163; Thomas, Soc:, 1,296; Watson, 
° Rep., 871,009; Thomas, Soc., 2,226; Babson, Proh..|| Proh., 340. 
- 1,809: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 209 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 119,071; Dewey, 


pig 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 807,357; Dewey, 

‘a Rep., 761,175; Thomas, Soc., 1,750; Watson, 
Proh., 1,175; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 221. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 917,315; Dewey, Rep., 


Rep., 96,770; Wallace, Prog., 7,313; Thomas, 
Soc., 695; Watson, Proh., 429. 

1952 (Pres.), Hallinan, Prog., 367; Hamblen, 
Proh., 208; Hoopes, Soc., 68. 


BEE OSD: Wallace, Prog., 3,998; Thomas, Soc., Nebraska 
1952 (Pres.) No minor parties on ballot. 1952 1948 ~°~—O 
Montana Counties Eisen-_ | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
1952 1948 hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- |Truman, | Dewey, 9,033 3,745) 4,652 5,56 
hower (R)|} son(D) | Dem. 4,377 ee 1,873 2a 
Beaverhead.| 2,196 910| 1,356 ane aoe ah 
1 4 252 
Big Horn. . 2,165} 1,108 ; 3,453] 1,283] 1,778] 2,285 
Blaine...... 1,761 1,150 1,669 4,426) 1/239) 27023 2351 
Broadwater. 666 29 5: 11656 iyi 1.035 1/060 
eo elie. s ee 1,713 adh 1,950) 543 ; 1,174 
arter....?. 467) 501 71 862 
Caseade...:| 10,453}  9,331| 12,082 0 2 ee 
; 5 +9 658 
Chouteau. . . 1,980 1,345 1,832 3,459 1.954 27605 2'105 
uster...... 3,491 "060 2,359 5,088 2602 3041 3,527 
Daniels..... 1,092 649 8 4,753 1,417 2,578 2,616 
Dawsop.... 2,393 1,240 1,397 1,941 46 3 1/094 
Bor Lodge. aon soit 3,862 3,148 960) 1,492 214 
OD...... , 4,206 2,217 2,139 2,16 
ees 4,402 2,351 3,059 3,559 1,115) 1,589 2,511 
Flathead 6,942 4,868 4,546 3,332 1,458 1,897 1,928 
a ee oaths 3,548 557, 1,095 1,657 ris 
€. 7,143 2,113 ,356 4,0. 
Glacier... se 2,061 1,698 2,238 2,643 1,963 2,372 1,379 
Gold’n Val'y 471 1 2 3,583 1,157 1,499] 2,399. 
Tanite..... 923 473 7 130 1,820) 2,603 4,203 
MAID Si isicise-s 3,474 2,748 3,321 1,372 241 4 1,043 
Jefferson... . 1,074 681 836 2'977 1,249) 1,722 1,899 
Judith Basin 1,074 751 934 "256 3,682 4°87 5,848 
eit Lice pie 71,457 ee br a0 ae 
411 542 3,60 1,216 1,896 2,677 
11903] "75i| Looe {oso] 549] "Banl  1'307 
905 674 702 3,464 1,018 1,494 2,258 
| a] call San] Sue] SBN 
Missoula... . 10,073 6,900 7,005 1,042) 253 542 702 
Musselshell. . 1,253 1,240 1,188 1,017 293 572 621 
Park 0.02. 3,380 1,474 2,222 105 139 273 
Petroleum. . 264 1 23. 1,543 924 1,265 29 
Phillips... ... Lav71 1,224 1,506 10,435 4,608 4,590 5,694 
Pondera. .. 1,619 1,246 1,555 579 1,130 1,509 2,4 
Powder Riv. 825 48 2,300 730) 1,220 1,490 
Powell...... 1,789 1,275 1,427 932 220 41 529 
Prairie...... 684 27 2,008 66 923 1,208 
Ravalli..... 3,537 1,750 2,159 5,088 1,726 2,622 3,147 
Richland 2,500 1,196 1,673 411 7 86 249 
Roosevelt 1,194 706 1,820 2,115 1,456 1,893 1,133 
Rosebud 1,451 700 1,031 4,941 1,550) 2,208 A 
Sanders... 916 45 1,425 2,787 78 1,291 ,817 
Sheridan... . 1,339 1,347 1,515 2,422 930 1,400 1,440 
Silver Bow.. 10,217 13,115 12,715 2,790 769 1,109 6 
Stillwater... 1,689 816 890 785 208 397 538 
i aesoee te EE ean) afta Sf] eis 
, , : 5 
1,853 aoe hs Stal ieee ea 20 .Ga8 
2,456 2,116 2,53: 447 2 254 
nel an ee ee 
16,813 8,367 9,718 eons 2,589) ee he 
Totals...| 149,958] 101,012) 119,071 96,770| Morrill. ... . 2,485 897 1,320 1,478 
MONTANA VOTE SINCE 1900 . gale a hae 2'413 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, Dem 3'951 1371 1.827 2'036 
37,145; Woolley, -Proh., 298; Debs, Soc., 708. 6'082 1'939 2515 4'060 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 34,932; Parker, Dem 3'432 3 1271 1°725 
21,773; Swallow, Proh., 335; Debs. Soc., 5,676. 1637 451 263 904 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29,326; Taft, Rep 3'9D9 1.079 1.815 2,489 
32,333; Chafin, Proh., 827; Debs, Soc., 5,855. 3'934 9 1383 1/866 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, Rep 6'695 2.645 3'317 3'812 
eee Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs. Soc. 3008 9 1396 2/026 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep. ace ats wiege ; aon 
66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298: ‘Benson, Soc., 9,564 1236] "26 455 "309 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep.. 4994 2.792 3.598 2641 
109,430; Christensen, F.-Lab., 12,204. ~  —_——‘||Saline...... ais 5655 3635 2367 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 74,138; LaFollette. ||Sarpy...... ees yeas 3'979 3'660 
Prog., 61,105; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster 9674 3°59 1'386 5.409 
Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 247. Peel sleep glare: oan 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 113,300; Smith, Dem.. ||5 (Be | ol , ve 
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Nebraska (Continued) 1952 1948 
, en oon eee | 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. 

3,512 841 1,181 

1,784 1,166 1,608 

,093) 300 520. 

1,983 672 989) 

3,99 1,266 1,931 

490 120) 238 

1,918 1,174 1,890 

630 1,027 1,385 

3,770) 1,685 1,906 

8,338) 8 1,158 

2,719 925) 1,365 

Saas 455 231 327 

York..... = 5,742) 1,468 2,091 

Totals...| 421,603| 188,057| 224,165 
op (Pre bem 114,013; Mckinley, Rep.. 
s.), Bryan, Dem. cc) ey, Re 
00 E35: Wee alley, Proh., 3.655; Debs, Soc., 823. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep., 
abe iS) 412. 


; Debs, 3,524. 
i 109, 008; Taft, Rep.. 
; Roosevelt, eres 712,614; ‘Debs, Soc., 10,174. 
158,827: Hughes, Rep. " 
17, oo Hanly, Prot, =<) 952: Benson, Soc., 7,141 


1,59 
1928 ee ), Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, Dem. 
197,959; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 9: ty ,082; Hoover. 
. '347,454; Landon. 


ist; Lemke, Union, 12,847, 

263,677; Willkie 
coe ; Roosevelt, Dem., 233,246; Dewey, 
1948 Ie bres ), femar. Dem., 224,165; Dewey, Rep., 
1902 ‘(eres.) No minor parties on ballot. 


Nevada 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- |Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Churchill... aa 949) 90. ,0 1,206 
Clark...... - 31392 11,852 10,787 6,382 
oe : 948 17 2 71S 
cd al PR See 2,026 1,683 
oneraida’. 174 139 18 164 
eka..... 379 157 278 312 
Humboldt 1,398 691 886 901 
Lander..... 237 298 397 
Lincoln..... 883 916 1,004 520 
YON....... 1,459 57 29 967 
Mineral. 1,297 1,369 1,194 706 

Nye.. ,037 567 95 72. 
Ormsby . 1,653 579 681 1,095 
Pershing, . 919 522 54 677 
Storey...... 206 149 184 187 
Washoe.. 19,073 8,888 8,365 11,323 
White Pine. . 2,205 2,2 2,287 1,396 
Totals. 50, 467] . 31,749 31,291 29,357 


NEVADA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Roosevelt, Rep 
Debs, Soc., 925. 
1908 pres). Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep 
0,775; Soc., 2,103. 
iit ‘pres. ohWilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; "Debs, Soc., 3,3 3° 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep 
. Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
pee Cox, Dem, 9,851; Harding, Rep. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Saas 11,243; LaFollette 
are 769; vis, Dem., 5,909. 
1938 ae Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover. 
ep., , . 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 31,925; Landon 
31,945; Willkie 


1940 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
ep., 21,229. 
Lan ee ), Roosevelt, Dem., 29,623; Dewey, Rep., 


1943" cares); Truman, Dem., 31,291; Dewey, Rep., 
29,357; Wallace, Prog., 1,469. 
1952 (Pres.) No minor parties on ballot. 


Counties 
Belknap... 7,1 
Carow: 2a 2137 
Chi 9,043 
COU view as 7,005 
Grafton. 12,248 
Hill’boro’gh 28,257 
Mefrimack. 16,586 
Rockingh’m 18,890 
Staffor 9,988 
Sullivan... 6,003 

Totals 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; McKinley, Rep., 
54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; Debs, 790. 
1904’ (Pres.), Parker Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, ’Rep., 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749; Debs, Soc 
an, Dem., 33,655; Taft, Rep., 


1908 (Pres.), Bry: 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc., 1,299. 
12’ (Pr Ww ., 34,724: Taft, Rep., 
32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., were Debs, Soc., 1,980. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Hughes, Rep., 
725: Hanly, Proh., 303; ee Soc., 1,318. 


43, 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, ee 62,662; Harding, Rep., 


95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,23 
57 20 Deronette pro” oe. Dee Oe 
y ne ‘olle 
,, 115,404; Smith, Dem., 
8 as: Th Foster, Com., 173. 
1932’ (Pres. Yeag Roosevelt, wee 680; Hoover, 
Rep., 103,629; Thomas, ; Foster, Com., 


26 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 
Rep.. 104,642; Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, 


Com., 193. 
coh ne Roosevelt, Dem., 125,292; Willkie. 
; Boe ,663; Dewey, 


Dem., 
Soc., 


Rossevels 


- Thomas, 
4, 


Teichert, Soc. Lab., ” 83; Thurmon 


Rights, 7. 
1952 (Pres.) Scattered votes 89. 


New Jersey 
1952 1948 


Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 


39,637) 28,654) 25,313) (31,608 
09'490| 92'500| 69,132] 142/657 
29,995| 25,594) 20,801 183 
1,498] 80,991) 66,388 1,977 
15,036 193 6,0 11,227 
21,52: 18,83) 15,195} 16,556 
,090| 180,307) 155,468 1963 
25,113] 20,3 5,7) 19,477 
2.949] 160,422} 182,979) 111,113 
14,330 6,8 ,515| = 10,65: 
49,795|- 57,40: 49,690 1194 
73,671 70,192} 61,634) 49,810 
73,244| 36,945) 30,507 +908 
2,106] 23,555) 18,864) 42,558 
23,425 8,47. 36 16,740 
89,644} 71,034) 60,147) 59,675 
2,028 11,362 9,278 961 
30,22 17,188} 14,104) 22,034 
12,93: ol 152 26 
121,868] 78,729] 66,759) 87,402 
15,744 Ai, 124 9,972 10,558 
Totals. . . 11,364,342 1,013 1,703! 895,455| 981,124 


NEW JERSEY VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, on iy 


221,754; Woolley, Proh;, 7; 190; De bs, Soc., 4,611. 
1904 ’ (Pres.), .» 164,367; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845: Debs, Soc.. 


1908 Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, 

265,326; Chafin, Proh,, 4,934: Debs, Soc. 108 353° 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 170,282: Taft, Rep. 
88,8 4; Roosevelt, Prog.,’ 145,409; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, R 
269,352: Hanly, Proh., 3,187: Benson, Soc. 10 453 
1920 ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258, 229; Harding, Rep. 
611,670; Watkins, -+ 4,711; Debs. soo 
oat aur: Coa F-Lab., 2,173. 
es oolidge, Rep., 676, 277; Davis, 
298,043; LaFollette, Prog., 109, 1028: Faris, Poe 
1,660; Foster, Workers. 1.560:’ Johns, Soc.-Lab”” 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; H 
Eat .050: Foster, Com.. 1.257: Teyuolds. Boe. Pepe 
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New Jersey (continued) New York (continued) 1952 1948 
1932 (Pres.), Ro ie Seapets wae] 

Sd Thee Bera, ope’ Hoste ples Eisen- , Steven- | Truman, , Dewey, 
2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,062 haste haw hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. Rep. 


Proh., —————— 
1936 Weer Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; ee earns 
421; Lemke, Union, 9,405; Thomas, 
3,895; Browder, Com., 1,590; Colvin, Proh. 

Aine Soc. Lab., 
roid cre ay mae Dem., 1016 Oe Willkie. 
Trowder om iomas, 
Soc., 2'ga3: Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 


1944 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 987,874; Dewey, 
Rep., 961,335; Teichert, Soc. "Lab., 6, 939; Wat- 
son, Nat'l. Proh., 4,255; Thomas, Soc., 3,358. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 895,455; Dewey, Rep., 
981,124; Wallace, Prog., 42, 683: Watson, Proh., 
10, 593; “Thomas; ’Soc., 10, 521; Dobbs, Soc. Work- 

ers, 5,825; Teichert, Soc, Lab., 3,354 
1952 (Pres.) Minority candidates no vote available. 


New Mexico 
1952 1948 


Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 


Bernalillo... 33,965) 22,953] 18,305) 16,668 
Lea 741 467 648 521 
7,04. 3,918 4,56 3,123 
3,392 3,195 3,871 2,575 
5,025 3,495 5,759 ' 
78 608 670 458 
5,902 4,556 5,116 3,440 
6,049 ,546 7,593 2,305 
' 4,237 3,59: * 1,999 
1,575 1,347 1,550 1,565 
760 37 653 649 
785 760 859 374 


5,360 4'460| 4,953 4,655||Yates...... 7,832 1/985 
Soya] se] asa TH 798 
i ; : ( . }2,444,933]1,218,251|1,154,263]1,732,78 

21224 1,764 1,650 2,139 fea a2 ee 

2,763 2/818 2/977 2'852||Bronx...... 241,545} 309,662] 285,512] 173,044 

- 1,747 1,457 1,696 1,709 BS) er 447,148] 533,202] 505,192] 330,494 

ms 1,988 1,155 1,590 1,246 :.| 300:234| 369,531] 333/304] 241,752 

Valencia. . 3,810 3,471 2'914 3,280||Queens.... ; 449'505| 282'208] 249'863| 323/459 


55,981 26,516] 29,508) 39,539 
. ]1,494,413/1,521, 119 1,403,379) 1,108,288 


13,4 939 ,34612,739 370 2,557,642 2, 841,163 


Total rroniad vote (1948) Dem., 2,557,642; Lib- 
Stat, 222,562; total 2,780,2: 

Stevenson vote (1952) Dem., 2,739,370; 
Liberal, 357,535; total 3,096,905. 


Totals... "133,441 107,570 105,464| 80,303 


NEW MEXICO VOTE SINCE 1912 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, Rep., 
17,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,347: Debs, Soc., 2,859 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep. 
31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112: Benson. Soc., 1,999. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46, Bes; Pe heal Rep. 
57,634: Christensen, F.-Lab., 

1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 54, age, “Davis, Dem.. 
43,542; LaFollette, Prog., 9,5 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep.. oo 645; Smith, Dem. 
48,211; Foster, Com., 158. 

1932 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089: Hoover, 
Rep., 54,217; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Lib.. 
389; Foster, Com., 135. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 105,838; Landon, 
Rep., 61,710; Lemke, Union, 924; Thomas. Soc., 
343: Browder. Com.. 43. 

ey Seats. Roosevelt, Dem., 103,699; Willkie. 


NEW YORK STATE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 678,425; McKinley, 
Rep., 822,013; Woolley, Proh., 22,077; Debs, Soc., 


1904" (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 85 9.533; Swallow, Proh.; 20,787; Debs, 
oc 

1908 (weeny Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., 
870,070; Chafin, Proh., 22, 667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 

1912 (P res.), W: ‘Wilson, Dem., 655, 475; Taft, Rep., 

; Roosevelt, Prog., 390, 021; Soc., 63,381. 

Ltt (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759, 426; ‘Hughes, Rep.. 
869,115; Roosevelt, Prog., 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
19 ,031; Benson, Soc. » 45,944, 

1 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 731,238; Harding, Rep., 

871, me Watkins, Proh., 19, 853; Debs, Soc., 

203.201 Christensen, F.-Lab., 413. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950, ioe. "Coolidge, Rep., 
i ae, eee ‘LaFollette, Prog., 268,510; LaFollette, 

Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 

Workers’ 8 2s. 


1928 (Bees) "Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; Smith, Dem., 
2,089,863; ‘Thomas, Soc., 107, 332; Reynolds, Soc. 
Lab. 4,206; Foster, Com. as 10,884 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534, 959; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc., 177,397; Foster, 


1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 81, 389; Dewey, Rep., 
710,688; Watson, Proh., 148. 

1948 (Pres. VB Truman, Dem., 105,464; Dewey, Rep., 
80,303; Wallace, Prog., te 037; Watson, Proh., 
127; Thomas, Soc., 83; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 49. 

1952 (Pres.), Hallinan, Prog., 295; MacArthur, 
Christian National., 103. 


New York 


Counties | Eisen-  |Steven- “Truman, Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 


Albany..... 78,493] 68,411] 74,623] - 59,965 Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339 
Allegany 16,369 3,818 i 2,689 goat (Bes. s Roosevelt, Dem., and American Labor, 
Broome. 4,271 25,768 25,141 43,110 293,222; ‘Landon, Rep., 2, iso, 670; Thomas, Soc., 
Cattaraugus. 24,795 11,285 10,856 18,246 an 879; Browder, Com., 35,609. 
Cayuga..... 5,011 11,140 Fs) 19,017|| 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,834,500; American 
Chautauqua. 41,619 23,104 20,121 29,969 Labor, 417,418; totai, 3, 251, 918; Willkie, Rep., 
Chemung. . . 29,629 ya 972 12,951 22,754 3,027,478: Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh., 
,250 


Chenango... 15,959 4,235 4,670 11,988 


<n eninn ee 5 
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New York (continued) i 1948 ¥ 
Toe Ae ), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,478,598; American Eisen- ° 


“496,405; Liberal, 329,325; 3257 Ace) 3,304,238. 


Dew , Rep., 2,987, oan; | Tel Ind. Gov’t., 4 
faan (pre) ‘Truman,’ ee “9,557,642; Liberal, 3,291 . 
222,562; total, 2,780,204. Dewey, Rep., 2,841,163; 4.648 . 
Wallace, Amer. Lab., 509,559; Thomas, Soc., wee, 
40,879; eichert, Ind. Gov’t., 2,729; Dobbs, Soc. “B61 | 
orkers, 2, 33S 
1180) peg 2,739,370; Liberal, 
10 G38 20573, 006,905. Hallinan, ALP, 63,136. Fee 
Other parties incomplete. 350 
North Carolina 3333 
1,658 
1952 18 
; 3,631 
Counties 3931 


eee 
xander.. . 
Alleghany... NORTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 157,752; McKinley, Rep., 

133,081; Woolley, 1B 4 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, 

Rep., 82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361, Debs. Soc., 12 128, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, 

114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144, 507; Taft. aoe 

29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130: Debs, Soc., 1,025. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, i68,383; Hughes . 
,890: nly, Proh 53; Berger. «509 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 447; , Rep., 

232,848: Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc.. 446. 


1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Y 
191,753; LaFollette, Prog., 6,651; Faris, is 


1928, tata ), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 


1933 teres:), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Hoover, 
Rep., 208,344: Thomas, Soc. 6,591. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 616,141; Landon, 
Rep., 223,283; Thomas, Soc., 21; Browder, Com:, 
22: Lemke. Union., 2. 

sey Ce .). Roosevelt, Dem., 609,015; Willkie, 


3. 
1984 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 527,399; Dewey, 
Rep., 263,155. 
1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 459,070; Dewey, Rep. ve 
258,572; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 69,652; 
lace, Prog., 3,915. 


Hdgecombe. 1952 (Pres.) No minor parties on ballot. 
Franklin.... 740 5,376 4,53 234 
Gaston..... ABT 7.781 80 North Dakota 
Graham, ° Siete 1952 1948 
ranville , 
Ereene Wasa 1 2,976 687 65||Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, 
Guilford... . p hower (R)| (son D) | Dem. 
Halifax..... 2,210 8,807 505||—————_- Sees 
Harnett 753 
Haywood... 2,892 
Henderson 2,216 
Hertford 31 
Hoke. 1,571 
Hyde 597 
Iredell 972 
Jackson 3,117 
dobnton.. a 9,937 
Jones. 2,198 
TURE, cle 0) 5 1,264 
Lenoir...... 88 
Lincoln..... 1,074 
Macon..... 91 
Madison... . 1,187 
Martin... .. 1,089 
McDowell. . "B85 
Mecklenb’g. 6,996 
Mitchell. ... "689 
Montgomery 1,180 
Moore...... "752 
ash. . 773 
New Han’er. 1,481 
Northampton "BBT 
Onslow....- 1,770 
Orange..... "51 
Pamilco 1,227 
Pasquotank. 2'283 
Pender..... 643 
pengubasns, 2,521 
Person..... "521 
Pitt 1/629 
PONE) eosic'. "304 
Randolph... 2,666 
Richmond. . 1.147 
Robeson.... "458 
Rockingham 1,595 
Rowan..... 838 
Rutherford.. 3,413 
Sampson... . 11565 
Scotland.... 1506 
Stanly...... Z 


ye 1 
sheridan ... 2,106 267 372 


Counties 


Totals... 


- NORTH DAKOTA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; aoe Rep. 


, 35.898; Woolley, Proh., Goh 
rg 1904 (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 
Dem., 
afin, (Proh., 1,553; 


; 1908 (Pres.), 
57,680; C 
1912 (Pres. ) 
23, 


53,471. 
1920° (Pres.), Cox. 


. 160.072; 
1924 (eres), 


+. 
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Eisen- 


North Dakota (cont'd) 1952 


hower (R)| son (D) 


191,802 


Bryan, 
» Wilson, 


Debs, Soc., 8 


=. 


76,694 


Steven- | Truman, 


1948 
Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 
465 667 
388 447 
2,017 3,222 
1,163 1,052 
3,415 4,208 
1,100 1,145 
1,874 2)328 
4170 2,646 
5,189 5,514 
1,492 2,385 
2,571 2,133 
95,812 


115,139||/Miami 


Debs, Soc., 5 

4,273; Roosevelt, Rep. 
L Mio. Debs, Soc., 2,117 
32, et Taft, Rep. 


2,421. 


rs Dem., 29.555: Taft, Rep 
. ; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6.966 
: 1916 {FFes.), Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep. 


Coolidge, ah 


Prog. 
a Workers, 370. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep,, 


106,648; Thomas, Soc., 8 


$9,922: Davis, Dem., 


94,931; 
13,858; 


131,441; Smith, Dem. 
; Foster, Com., 936. 


at ,422; Harding, Rep.. 
LaFollette 


Foster, 


Hoover, 


Landon 


Thomas. 


Willkie. 


1,279; Knutson, 


1932. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 178,350; 

Rep., 71 772; Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc.. 
Foster, Com., $30. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163, ‘one 

Rep., 72,751; Lemke,’ Union., 36,708 

Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh. 

iy Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 124,036; 

BED s 4,590 Thomas, Soc., 

ie as? Babson Proh., 325. 

1944 ; (Pres 3, Roosevelt, Dem., 100,144; 


Dewey, 


Rep., 118,535; Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, Proh., 


549. 
ae (Pres.). Truman, Dem., An ro Dewey, Rep., 


5,139; Wallace, bt Thomas, Soc., 


Prog., 


’8,3 
1,000; Thurmond. States’ Rights, 374. 


1952 (Pres.) MacArthur, Constitution, pes: 
Hallinan, Prog., 342; Hamblen, Proh., 
Ohio 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son(D),| Dem. Rep. 
5,64 3,954 4,293 5,103 
25,390 14,14 13,161 17,380 
12,805 5,323 ,095 8,027 
23,275 14,673 12,560 15,389 
S27 ,111 1398 8,90! 
10,588 5,182 5,670 6,818 
17,689 24,748 23,217 13,283 
»51 2832 140 ,931 
35,847 30,749 24,276 21,393 
80 13 199 »283 
8,880 4,563 4,585 6,492 
27,46 20,778 17,236 18,548 
13,106 70 224 8,592 
- 8,152 3,919 3,758 6,009 
Columbiana. 26,715 19,053 16,588 17,724 
Coshocton. . 795 ,799 6.457 09 
Crawford... . 13,370 6,851 7,600 86 
67 607 77 956 
183: 4,136 4,454 5,927 
10,681 4,249 4,371 8,089 
14,245 7,549 8,644 9,568 
15,025 9,132 9,375 9,471 
6,80 3,882 3,513 4,865 
138,636 91,748 84,806 98,707 
Ti 2,567 67. Wy 
6,763 3,153 3,430 5,743 
8,975 4,206 2,960 5,535 
12,905 9,123 8,970 9,186 
9,850 6,631 ,639 7,651 
207,964) 141,111) 135,290) 151,055 
14,882 5,485 ,598 11,427 
9,23 5,069 5,474 7,441 
5,283 3,613 3,422 4,215 
8,023 3,010 3,689 5,024 
8,568 5,249 5,675 6,849 
4,758 3,905 4,462 3,733 
3,891 2,089 48 2,496 
12,345 4,875 6,073 9,004 
522. 4,983 5,05: 5,782 
19,491 27,528 23,725 14,230 
127705 5,694 ,120 8,607 


Ohio (continued) 1952 1948 


Counties . | Ejisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 


* . 8, 
26,231} 21,397) 21,616 
91,094 4,06 66,798 

177 3,356 4,73 
67,557] 62,468] 37,365 

F 8,22 0,333 

6,071 5,133 46 
3,334 3,595 564 


Monroe..... 3,493] 3/213] 3.873] 2574 


79,853| 76,879 . 
1,678 1,78 3,480 
2,379 2,61 4,327 

12,487} 12,765) 16,049 

0 2,42. 3,494 


5,277 5,264 5,692 
5,108 5,290: 965 
3,887 4,516 ,639 
13,551j 11,987) 11,621 
6,217 4,6. . 
3,79 5,114 j 
Richland 25,665] 14,988) 14,712) 15,894 
FROSS....5.. 3425 8.5 9,524 10,398 
Sandusky 14,940 ,049 7,216| 10,847 
Scioto...... 20,397} 18,038) 17,923 5 
Seneca..... »750 7,105 > 11,493 
Shelby..... 8,957 5,333 6,939 ; 
Stark....... 74,940} 55,165) 47,533) 51,482 
Summit ,241| ~97,645| 78,096) 60,174 
Trumbull é 38,932 37,097 25,297 
Tuscarawas 18,618 16,341 14,799] 11,873 
nition. 5-5) »761 2,843 3, 5,688 
Van Wert 9,354 5,112 5,127 6,785 
Vinton..... 2,903 ,02' 2,016 2,323 
Warren 11,568 A 5,793 7 
Washington 13,744 7,477 7,542| 10,349 
Wayne..... 18,274 8,413 8,868 2, 
Williams. 888 3,358 3,662 6, 
Wood...... 17,251 9,165 9,725| 13,197 
Wyandot. . 6,213 2,777 3;308 4,849 


Totals. . .(2,098,481|1, 1,602,739 739|1452,791 , 445 684 


OHIO VOTE SINCE 1900 


ir (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; | Moker ears AS 
543,918; Woolley, Proh., "10, 203; » 4,847, 
1904 ‘(Pres.), Parker, Dem Sua 940! Roosevelt, 
Rep. | 600,085; Swallow, Proh., 19,339: Debs, Boc., 


1908 are .), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
572, Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep., 
be iage’ Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


1916 Gree Wilson, Dem. 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8, 080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem 037; Harding, Rep 
1,182,022; Watkins, prs 98; Bebe, Soe., 57,147. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep. Davis, 
Dem., 477, 888; LaFollette, Broa Es) 73d Johns, 
Soc. -Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., 
864,210; Thomas, Soc., 8,683; ster, Com., 
2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh., 


1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc. a 64,094; Upshaw, 
Froh., ‘ah Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Soc.- 


1,96 
1936 "(eres Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 
ae! .127,709; Lemke, Union, 132, 212;' Browder. 
, 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 


1940 Wate 26 ee, Dem., 1,733,139; Willkie, 


1; 
1944 Per artis aE , Roosevelt, Dem., 1,570,763; Dewey, 


See 
1948 Se Truman, Dem., 1,452,791; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,445,684; Wallace, Prog., 37,596. 
1952 (Pres. ); ‘No minor parties on. ballot. 


Oklahoma 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)} son (D) Dem. Rep. 
WAC SEr oe yale 3,037 2,725 3,067 2,407 
Alfalfa 4,155 1,118 1,838 2,765 
Atoka...... 2,004 2,654 3,104 1,033 
Beaver..... 2,539 819 1,596 1,420 
Beckham 150 3,972 4,544 1,310 
Blaineso... 4,851 1,826 2,595 2,835 
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Oklahoma (continued) 1952 


3,035 aa 
ee 3,135 
23'338 14,263) 14,431 
He eal 288 
4) : 
9.063 5,453 5,536 
2,135 1,149 
2'147 677 il 
5,776 3,499 "563 
14/114I. 5,500| 7,671 
911 544 623 
1,933 1,156 1,090 
1335 iui) 2dae 
: 7'342| 11,226 
559 622 
B38 5,004 
*520| 7,072 
1104 1,083 
15,606| 20,843 
3,720; 3,587 
7,260 1936 
2'499| 3,265 
13,183] 18,997 
838 751 
93,703| 86,519 
3451 4,322 
454| 5,831 
gun] ee 
‘408 rat 
1,4 : 
2/438 2,740 
'424| 11,455 
411 414 


336; 494. 
60,455; "Sarikei, Bem 
ep yt Debs, Soc., 7,619. 
ryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep.. 


12° Pres. 5 ss 
3 ze Rossevelt Prog., 37,600; Debs, Soc., :13,- 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, ery 120,087; Hughes, Rep., 
Payn 126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4,729; Benson, Soc., 9,711. 
Pittsburg.” 


143,592; Watkins, Pro 3, 3 De » Soc., 9,801, 
Pontotoc.. 1924 “(Prés.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579: LaFollette, 
Boltoratsaie PYOg., 68,403; Davis, Dem., 67,589; Johns, Soc.- 


917. 

Roger Mills. spare rere Hoover, Rep., oy Si Smith, Dem., 
Rogers..... 109,223; Thomas, 'Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc.- 
Seminole. Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com., 
eeguoval:. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., ‘213 871;_ Hoover, 
Stephens. Rep., 136,019: Thomas, Soc., 15,450; ‘Reynolds. 
OxXas....., Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster Cent of 
Tillman 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 266,733; Landon, 
Tulsa....... Rep., 122,706; Lemke, Union, 21,831; Thomas. 
Wagoner, Soc., 2,143; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500; Browder, 
Washington Com.. 104: Colvin, Proh., 4. 

ashita. 1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem,, 258, 415; Willkie, 
Woods. Rep., 219,555; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 27487: Thomas, 
Woodward. . Soc., 398; Browder, Com., 191; Babson, Proh.. 
Totals... 430,939 


154. 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 248,635; wees: 
Rep., ere Thomas, Soc., 3,785; Watson, 


3 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 243,147; Dewey, Rep., 
260,904; Wallace, Prog., 14,978; Thomas, Soc., 


1982. nEres. ) Hallinan, Ind., 3,598. 


OKLAHOMA VOTE SINCE 1908 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep. 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,, 119,156; Taft, Rep 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Se rt Rep P nns lvani 
97,233; Roosevelt, Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190. € MA = 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 215,808; fiarcine. Rep. 1952 1948 
seat ‘ty ve = ESS 198; Coolidge, R Truman] nae 
Pag iene aan eas Cot oondge, Rep. |! Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dew 
ey, 
2i6, Saat ee Prog., 41, 141; Johns, Soc. hower (R)| son (D) Dem. ~ Rep. 
1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem. {{——#@—@—__—|—____|——_| 
219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm- Lab., 1,283 |;Adams..... 10,879 5,689) 5,409 988 
epee “Pres. Roosevelt, Dem!, 516,468; Hoover Allegheny 355,453) 369,273) 326,303) 253,272 
188, 1 Armstrong 16,74 ,160 ; +712 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Landon, Reaver =. 1,373) 37,919| 26,629] 29'354 
Rep., 240,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, }}Bedford 9,190 4,746 f 6,02: 
Proh., Berks. ..... 50,525 45,556 43,075) 6 
a, Bren o Roosevelt, Dem., sts 313; Willkie, |}Blair....... 32,146 16,666 14,05 22,382 
348.872; Babson, Proh., Bradford... 15,852 4,929) 4,42 11,783 
isn” (Pr res.), Roosevelt, Dem., 401, 549; Dewey, |/Bucks...... ;093 22,425) 16,655 29,41 
Rep., 319,424: Watson, Proh.. 1,6 Butler...... 25,041 15,189 9,8 17,449 
1948 (Pres. ), Truman, Dem., 453, 7182; Dewey, Rep., ||Cambria. 40,420. 49,668] 41,533 ted 
Cameron, 297 1 


ett 2, ,012 85 
1952 (Pres.) No minor parties on ballot. Carbon..... 12° 115 10,496 0.438 yee 
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Perinsylvania (cont'd) 1952 
( I Bs BS Rhode Island 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 1952 1948 
hower (R)| son(D) | Dem. | Rep. = 
—|———_—_ | -—_-__ ——- ounties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
Centre. .... 14,520] 7,924) _6,515| 10,416 : ; 
Ghewer <<] seize] 2fto%) h676) 28.398 ee ee 
Clearfield... 12288 13,295] 11,347| 11,810 || Bristol... 7'309| 17°89] 18387} 16/208 
fants. 18.939 5.716 ae 8-618 || Newport 14,467| 10/8 9,254] 10,756 
Scanian ic} ciniese sare sees rere Providence. . 143,523] 155,552] 149.254] 93/367 
Daumiine "| 3e0es] 4596) 24-985] 48S roease,_[socazi| doocms| aoecmal eon 
phin:... ‘ ; ; ; 
“aes 135,889 79.78 4 31,158 og.4t2 Totals. ..| 206,351| 200,209| 188,736 135,787 
EVO Ae rss: ; ; j ; ODE ISLAND VOTE SINCE 1900 
Batley to 47,819) 36,209} 28,159) 33,806]] 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., , 18.812; McKinley, Rep., 
Fayette 27,959] - 43,850} 34,971] 20,401 33, ae Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 
ease =a ae 1,501 62. 687 209] 1904” (Pres.), Parker, ‘oon 24,839; Roosevelt, 
16,091 9,018 7,352) 12,151 Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 168 Debs, 7 
Fulton... .-: ,98 1,815 1,684 1,760} 1908 Y (pres -qeryan, Dem 706; Taft, Rep., 
Greene. .... 6,882} 10,053} 8,015) 4,717|] 43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016; pebs Soc., 1,365. 
Huntingdon, 48, aD 3,304 6,943 pe Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 30 ,412: Taft, ; 
diana. 16,482) 11,538 8,543] 12,640 7,703; Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,0: 
aetersnt 11,760 6,321 5,632 9,395 1918 ¢ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep., 
Juniata..... 776 019 299 3,121 44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470; srensony Soc., 1, 
Lackawanna 61,058 64,555| 64,495] 46,283]! 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., Harding, Rep., 
Lancaster... 3,417] 27:893] 21,308] 46,306 107,463; Watkins, Proh., O° Debs, Soc., 4,351. 
+08: 1924 (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., 51, 286; Davis, Dem., 
41 553 76,606; LaFollette, Prog., 7,628; Foster, Work- 


273 208 
,063 1,729 
Schuylkill... 50,775 34,612 28,194 44,176 
Snyder..... 6,785 1,67 1,490 18 
Somerset. . . 18,428 14,066 8,727| 13,910 
Sullivan. ... 1,995 1,223 1,084 (752 
Susqueh’na.. 9,101 3,222 3,621 7,945 
HOLS... .°0'= « 10,677 ,849 2,986 10,016 
Wnion: :.5.. .612 1,596 442 5,058 
Venango 16,785 6,414 5,144] - 11,920 
Warren..... 11,39 4,404 4,103 378 
Washington 34,739 55,103} 46,327] 26,860 
Wayne..... 9,542 2,5 28 7,70: 
Westmorel’d 59,055 76,644) 61,901} 41,709 
Wyoming... es 1,805 67 4,332 
(dy ee 44,369 39,361 33,321 32,494 
Totals... |2,375,777 2,116,235 1,752,426|1,902,197 


PENNSYLVANIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232; McKinley, hee 
712,665; Woolley, Proh., 27,908; Debs, Soc., 4,831 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,430; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33, a7; Soc., 21,863. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 448, 7182; Taft, Re: 
745,779: Chafin, Proh., 36,694; Debs, Soc., 33,913 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., 
273,360; joosevelt, Prog., 444; 894; Soc., 80,915 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521, 784; "Hughes, Rep. 
103,823; Hanly,, Proh., 28,525; Soc. +, 42,638. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, Rep., 


1,218, 215; ‘Ww. atkins, Proh., 42,6 ; Debs, OC., 
70,021; Christensen, F.-Lab., 15,642. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge. Rep., 1,401,481; Davis, 
Dem., 409,192: LaFollet e, Prog., 307,567; 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Proh., 9,779; 
Foster, Com., 2,735. 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem. 
rp ges Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Com.. 


1932 (Pres.), pecs Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover. 
Rep., 1,493. Thomas, Soc., 91,119: Upshaw 
Proh., 11,319; D hoaise. C Com. 5,658; Cox, Jobless. 
725; a Tee » 659. Anes ieee 

“ey (Pres , Rooseve em., andon, 

Rep., 1,690,300; Lemke, Union., 6 467: Thomas. 
Soc., 14, 375; Colvin, Proh., 6, 691; Browder, Com. 
4,060; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,424. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 2,171,035; Willkie, 
Rep., 1,889,848; Thomas, Soc., 10,967: Browder, 
Com.. 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., i ,940,479; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,835,048; Thomas, Soc., 11,721; Watson, 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 1,789. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 1,752,426; Dewey, 
Rep., 1,902,197; Wallace, Prog., 55,161; Thomas, 
Soc., 11,325; Watson, Proh., 10,338; Dobbs, 
Militant Workers, 2,133; Teichert, Ind. Gov., 


1,461. 
1952 (Pres.) Minor parties vote incomplete. 


ers, 280: Johns, Soc. -Lab., 
1928 ‘(Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118, 973; Hoover, Rep., 
117,5 Reynolds, Soe. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 283. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem, re 146,604; Hoover, 
Rep., 115,266: Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com., 
546; ‘Reynolds, Soc. Lahb., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183. 
1936 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 165, 238; Landon, 


Fep., 125, 031: Lemke; ‘Union, 19,569; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 929: Browder, Com.. 411. 
1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 182,182; Willkie, 
Rep. 138,653; Browder, Com., 239; Babson, Proh., 
1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., Lies 356; Dewey, 
Rep., 123,487; Watson, Proh., 433 
1948 (Pres. j, Truman, Dem., 188, 136; Dewey, Rep., 
135,787; Wallace, Prog., "2,619: Thomas, Soc., 
429; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 131. 


188; Hass, Soc. Lab., 
South Carolina 


aa tt (Pres. ), Hallinan, Prog., 


1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- ty Truman, 
hower(Ind)| son (D) Rights Dem 

Abbeville... . 898 2,776 787 254 
Aden). oc... 3,948 4,346 4,607 572 
‘Allendale . 6. 440 1,041 55 
Anderson 3,007 11,620 1,342 2,581 
Bamberg. 1,367 750 1,714 124 
Barnwell 597 1,598 1,920 115 
Beaufort. 1,509 1,106 850 253 
Berkeley 2,330 1,708 1,534 323 
Calhoun. . 1,063 384 840 36 
Charleston. . 19,394 9,909} 10,603 2,660 
Cherokee. 1,269 5,545 1,075 605 
Chester ,Ol1 2,843 1,527 436 
Chesterfield 1,592 4,668 1,554 912 
Clarendon 1,999 953 1,467 107 
Colleton 2,615 1,905 2,337 223 
Darlington 3,227 5,718 1,930 726 
illon.. 1,343 1,586 967 808 
Dorchest 2,253 832 2,717 143 
Edgefield 1,601 753 1,797 7 
Fairfield 1,392 1,518 1,073 211 
Florence.... 4,930 34 3,729 1,189 
Goergetown. 2,314 1,37 1,943 432 
Greenville... 17,092 14,863 5,922 2,745 
Greenwood 3,186 3,81 2,508 440 
Hampton 1,566 78 1,530 81 
Horry...... 3,064 3,636 3,345 503 
Jasper...... 75 63 715 141 
Kershaw. 2,724 2,052 1,615 302 
Lancaster 2,834 4,989 1,649 855 
Laurens. ... 240 3,697 2,047 513 
La canis 1,567 878 1,155 142 
Lexington.. 3,755 3,513 2,237 566 
Marion,..... 2,220 1,664 1,219 301 
Marlboro... 1,440 1,699 1,083 354 
MeCormick. 530 624 713 30 
Newberry.. 3,895 3,418 2,758 349 
Oconee..... 421 3,230 1,155 666 
Orangeburg 4,445 2,829 3,160 435 
Pickens 1928 865 1,344 435 
Richland 15,334 8,892 6,096 2,419 
Saluda...... 1,31 ,592 1,712 18 
Spartanburg 9,202 21,883 4,660 6,741 
Sumter..... 42 1,96 2,718 60. 
Rion Soa. ,834 5,921 096 1,283 
williamsburg 2,509 1,320 1,839 126 
ates “sh aif 4,548 7,495 1,983 1,412 
Totals... 157,659 | 171,931] 102,607 34,423 


as . — 


74 
South Carolina (continued) 


SOUTH CAROLINA VOTE SINCE 1900 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


sot (Pres.), Parker, Dem.., 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Bryan, “Dem., 62,200; Taft, Rep., 


‘2,670; Hoover Se, 3 - 
193). res.), Roosevelt, ” Hoover, 
anes, 978; poe Soc., 
1936 ‘eres ),, Roosevelt, Dem., 113,791; ers 
te. Tal ‘albot viaetion *(953), mes faction 
De 


646. 
1040 (bree. Hoosevelt, Dem., 95,470; Willkie. 
1944 ( ey Roosevelt, Dem., 90,601; Dewey, Rep., 


4,547; Southern Democrats, 7,799; Watson, 
Prob. 365; Rep. (Talbot faction), 63. 
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souk Dakota (cont'd) 1952 


‘gi815| ” 2,056 
4,604 984 
3,393| 1,645 
2'369| 1,262 
"** 4802] 2,220 
77 372 
303,643| 90,413] 117,653| 129.653 


SOUTH ite ih VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, , 39,544; 
54,530: Woolley, bag 1,542: Debs, Soc.. = 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21 969; 
72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; L 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Patt, 
67, Chafin, Proh., 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2.846. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., aa ; Roosevelt, 

Prog.. 58,811; Debs, Soc., 

1916 (Bres.), Ro os Seid; Hughes, 5100" 
211; A ml Tia: Benson, Soc es 3,76 


1948 (Pres. ), Thurmond, States 


Truman, Dem 


ed ace 154; 


Rights, 102, 607: 
34,423; Dewey, Rep., 5,386; W 


Thom: Soe 
Rep. (Talbot faction), 63. 
1952 Amie. - *Bisenhower ran on two tickets. Under 
State law vote cast for two Eisenhower slates of 


electors could 


not be combined. Eisenhower, 


,395; Davis, 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 
102,660; Thomas, Soc., 


Farm-Lab 
eS (Pres.), 


1924 (Pres.), Sao Tien 
Pr 15 Dem., 


4, oT 
101,299; LaFollette 
27,214. 


157 660; Smith, Dem 
: Foster, Com., 232: 


2 Si Lab. ling! 


515: Hoover 


Ind., by counties 157,659; Eisenhower, G.O.P., 
9,587 not included. Hamblen, Proh., 1. 


South Dakcta 
1952 


Armstrong..|..-.-.--|«)-+--2.- 
; 1,458 997 


McCook.... 
McPherson... 
Meade...... 
Mellette.... 
Minnehaha.. 
Moody..... 
Pennington, 
Perkins 


Rooseve! 

Rep.. 99,212; Serves. ‘Ube 3333: ao icraas, 00 
1,551; Upshaw 463: Foster, Com., 364. 
1936 (Pres.), ne eeatll Dem., 160,137; Landon 

Rep., 125, 977; Lemke, Union, 10,338. 
— or ). Roosevelt, Dem., 131, 362; Willkie 


065 
roid (Pres. Roosevelt, Dem., 96,711; Dewey, Rep., 
1948 Re s.), Truman, Dem., 117,653; Dewey, Rep., 


129,651; Wallace, Prog., 2,801. 
1952 (Pres.), No minor parties on ballot. 


Tennessee 
1952 


Eisen- 
hower (R)) son (D) 


Counties 


Anderson. .. 10,489 8,939 
Bedford 2,611 362 
Benton..... 1,304 2,452 
Bledsoe. .... 1,229 1,158 
Blount..... 11,708 5,163 
Bradley 4,606 2,646 
Campbell »D57 2,346 
Cannon 930 1,491 
Carroll 3,741 2,841 
Carter...... 9,019 2,707 
Cheatham. . 536 2,222 
Chester. .... 1,674 1,484 
Clairborne 3,22 2,182 
ENR Aan 842 968 
Cocke...... 5,688 1,247 
Coffee..:... 2,110 3,527 
Crockett. 1,343 2,155) 
Cumber!’ 3,282 2,059 
Davidson 35,916 51,562 
Decatur 1,406 1,68 
DeKalb 1,814 1,949 
Dickson 1,415 4,196 
DYGP is sc. 3,231 4,531 
Fayette. 1,029 1,173 
Fentress 2,143 93 
Franklin 2,015 4,786 
Gibson..... 3,766 6,687 
Gllesiy). Svcs 1,469 4,640 
Grainger 3,030 93 
Greene..... 6,864 3,656 
Grundy. 709 2,583 
Hamblen 5,031 2,39 
Hamilton 29,681 23,832 
Hancock. 1,830 458 
Hardeman 1,256 2,747 
ardin. . 2,459 1,677 
Hawkins.... 5,295 2,404 
Haywood... 940 2,432 
Henderson 3,317 601 
Henry...... 2,421 5,677 
Hickman . 1,044 2,625 
Houston. . 465 1,229 
Humphreys 898 2,670 
Jackson. . 1,138 1,686 
Jefferson 4,622 1,228 
Johnson 3,59 506 
Knox. 44,358 26,681 
Lake. . 48 A7 
Lauderdal 1,390 +34 
Lawrence 4,561 4,299 3,837 
Lewis. ....; 54 1/308 1,148| "38 


Tennessee (continued) _1952 


Eisen- 
ower (R) 


Counties 


] Steven- Truman, 


Totals... "446,147 443, 710 270,402| 202,914 


TENNESSEE VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., ‘145,356; McKinley 
Rep., 123,180; Woolley, Proh., 3,882; Debs, Soc 


413. 
1904 tek ), Parker, 131,653; Roosevelt 
Rep., | 100,369: Gusllow “Proh:, 1,906; Debs 


1908 * ipres.) Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep 
Hote Proh., 300; Debs, ‘Soc., 1,870. 

1912 ciercey. ilson, Dem., 130,335; Taft, Re 
59,444; iE cosonclts Prog., 53, 725; ‘Debs, Soc., 3,492 
1916 Pres.) Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes 
Rep.. 1 6.233; Hanly, Proh.. 147; Benson, Soc 


1920 (Pres.),. Cox, Dem., oe 558; Harding, Rep 


219,829; Debs. Soc., 2,239. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep 


130,882; LaFollette, Prog.,10,656; Faris, Proh. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem 
167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. 


1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover 

Rep.. 126,806: Upshaw, Proh., 1, 995:| Thomas 
1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 

Roosevelt, Dem., made 083; Landon 

Colvin, Proh 


632: Browder. Com., 319; Pome Union... 296. 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 351,601; Willkie. 
Hep. 169,153: Babson, Proh., 1,606;' Thomas 
1944 teres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., 308,707; Dewey, 


00,311; Watson, Proh., 882; Thomas, Soc., 


393, 

1948 ie Truman, Dem., 270,402; Dewey, Rep., 
202,914; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 73,815; Wal- 
lace, Prog., 1,864: Thomas, Soc., i, 238. 

1 432: Hallinan, 


1952 (Pres.), Hamblen, Proh., 
Ere 885° MacArthur, Christian Nationalist, 
Texas 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- , Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Anderson...|  4,637|3,462| —-3,242| ‘1,199 
Andrews. . 8 920 81 101 
Angelina.,.. 4,705 6,224 4,377 1,000 
Aranpsas.... 8 503 418 235 
Archer. ...... 937 2,172 1,599 191 
Armstrong. . 562 425 686 97 
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son (D) Dem. ‘ep. 


1952 


Texas (continued) 


Counties 


Crosby. 7: = 


Fort Bend. . 
Franklin.... 
Freestone... 


Galveston... 
Garza... 
Gillespie... . 
Glasscock... . 
Goliad*..... 
Gonzales... . 


Hansford... 


Hemphill. 
Henderson. . 


io Feet = ee ee ey ee ee 
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Texas (continue 4) 1952 


— 


: 


Dem. 


Mason 
Matagorda. . 


eeeord! 1,628 g *No returns received by State Canvassing Board. 

Genmtiosh*:|>> 1,788|- _1,623|........ J... ....' 
ate 16,984 TEXAS VOTE SINCE 1900 

eMullen py ‘ 

. 1,875 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 
eRe aE OS ry, Rep., 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644. 
31261 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 167,200; Roosevelt 
Mills ware 1,135 Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc., 2,791. 

10 i ae 7 i PY ERC RS CC i908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 217,302; Taft, Rep. 
Montague... ace 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7.870 
Moore...... 1,748 1912 (Pres.)}, Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep.. 
oe. eB 1,164 aeaat Roosevelt, Prog.. 28,530; Debs, Boo. 
Nac’ doches* MigesnasSOli: (3,556). ..:.. ae 
Navatros,..|  3,592| 8.745] | 4,679| | 1,188 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, ae 
Newton... 4.679 11 64,919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soc., "063 
Nolan...... 3,408 1920 (Pres.), Cox, pen; Sct 767; Hardin 

8, s 

Beene kc : 15,240 114,269; Debs, Soc. 8, Rep. (Black and Tan) 
eee aes| >. Sheh gaol!“ i06 27, 247;’ Amer. Party, ai, 968. 
Orange..... 4,957 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 484, ren pS 
Palo Pinto . 3,736 Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Prog., 42,8 

fo 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367,036; ae Cem. 

Sant 341,032; Thomas, Soc., 722; Foster, Com., 209 

Ree re) Marit aC 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760,348; Hoover. 
as 1,422 Rep., 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Harvey, Lib 

Baa 91622 324: Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party. 104. 
Rainds.:... ioe) Pema. 739| °° iii 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; Landon, 
Pamiadeee ie 4 S0T > AL. 90B|.2 csc beuekenee Rep., 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3,281; Thomas, 
Reagan 444 Bees 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com.. 

OR Nara cle 446 
Red River. 2,987 1940 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 840,15 ‘ 
Reeves....-. 1,383 Rep., 199,152; Babson, Proh., 92 1 ee 
Ee ueloe ia heat 728: Browder, Com., : 5: Thomas, Soc.. 
Peaeetan nts S78I> =. 2 O2Bl0 oe. hoc eeemene 1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 821,605; Dewey, 
Rockwell. 947 Rep., 191, 425; Texas Regulars, 135, 439° Watson, 
ee =e ahs Prok., 1,017; Thomas, Soc., 594; America First, 
Sabine ‘ 

wha fase) Beis oie ie nei ehorwiy 1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 750,700; Dew 
Eanpastiiie. S58 282,240; ‘Thurmond, States’’ Rights, “og 98; 
gan Jack jie. - 508 Wallace, eane Pe 2: ,764; Watson, Proh., 2,758 
oe 2088 196, En) akan, Eg es Moeaetiny, 
Scurry. 2,040 fution., 730; Hallinan’ Beog. dae nt Consti- 


1952 1948 
Eisen- | Steven- | Truman,} Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1,278 1,038 1,190 1,057 
6,123 2,994 667 3,790 
0,107 4,242 6,383 6,514 
3,770 5,790 6,397 ar 
90 86 95 6 
9,067 5,960 6,147 4,718 
1,980 1,242 08. 1,266 
1,552 1,118 1,511 1,147 
1,065 477 642 924 
675 259 400 418 
3,171 1,596 1,596 2,289 
1,685 1,179 1,501 1,396 
761 153 220 769 
2,994 1,221 1,817 2,184 
862 467 67! 587 
531 207 315 440 
569 251 36 399 
83,538 59,277 62,957 52,479 
87 42 41 55) 
4,147 2,122 3,041 3,336 
984 1,450 1,943 2,791 
,955 1,265 5 1,617 
3,196 3,524 2,798 2,035 
8 1,124 ,622 1,516 
21,086 15,423 16,191 13,393 
7 96 ,219 16: 
2,981 1,072 7 2,029 
275 460 36 
__ 20, 791 19,820 20,861 12,445 
Totals. “492, 972| 135,022| 149,151] 124,402 


Official Returns: Eisenhower 194, 190, Stevenson 
135,364. 


UTAH VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres. Bryan, Dem., 45,006; McKinley 
Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209: Debs, Soc., 720. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,413; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5.767. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Rep.. 
61,028; Debs, Soc., 4,895. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36, 579; Taft, Rep. 
42,100; Roosevelt, Frog., 28.174; Soc., 9,023. 


s.), Wilson, 


84,025; Hughes, Rep. 
; Hanly, Proh., 


149; Benson, Soc., 4,460. 
Rep. 


1916 ane 
54,1 


47,001; LaFollette, Prog., 33,66 
1928 (Pres. i Hoover, ce 94, 618; Smith, Dem. 
80,985; Thomas, Soc., 9 54; Foster, Com.; 47. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 116,750; Hoover 
Rep., 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com.. 


947. 
1936 “(Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 150,246; Landon. 
,055; Lemke, Union, 1, 421; Thomas. 
Soc... 432: Browder. Com.. 280; Colvin: Proh.. 43 
1940 c -), Roosevelt, Dem., 154,277: Willkie, 
» 93, 151; Thomas, "Soc., 200; Browder, Com., 


syed ,088; Dewey, 


Rep. 97,891; T: omas, Soc., 
1948 (FPres.), Truman, Dem., 149,151; Dewey, 
Rep., 124,402; Wallace, Prog. - 2, 679; Dobbs, 


Soc. "workers, VER 
1952 (Pres.) County yote unofficial. No minor par- 
ties on ballot. 


Vermont 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Addison. ... 6,057 1,667). 1,615 
Bennington . 8,385 3,018 »340 
Caledonia... 7,595 1,807 2,585 
Chittenden.. 13,533 746 8,903 8,509 
Tt eae 159. 705 881 1,055 
Franklin 6,949, 5,018 5,455 89 
Grand Isle 976 665 822 724 
Lamoille 3,516 633 816 2,344 
Orange..... 5,610 1,082 1,139 4,061 
Orleans..... 5,830 ,003 2,204 3,775 
Rutland. . 980 5,970 6,452 10,206 
Washington 11,979 »460 4,83! ia! 
Rr gnens. a , 2,790 2,77 14 
Vindsor.. 13,941 3,791 3,736 9,626 
Totals...| 109.717 43,355 ly 45,557 75,926 
VERMONT VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKinley 


Rep., 42,569; Woolley, ares 
1904 (Pres. ae Parker, Dem., 
40,459; Swallow, Proh., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
39,552; Claflin, Proh., 802. 


388. 
9,777; Roosevelt, Rep 
‘192: Debs, Soc., 859. 
11,496; Taft, Rep 
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Vermont (continued ) 
1912 ee Wilson, Dem., 15,334; Taft, Re 
23,332; Roosevelt, ae 22,132; Debs, Soc., é 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson 22, 7395 Berney 50 Rep.. 
295; Hanly, Prob. 718 715} 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 20,919: erdine Rep Rep.. 
68,212; Watkins, Proh., 
1924 (Pres), aaa Rep., 80, 498; Davis, Dem., 
16,124; LaFollette, Prog., 5,96 4: Faris, Proh,, 326. 
1928" Gres) Hoover, Rep., 90,404; Smith, 
,440; Varney, Pro! 38. 
1932" (res papers Dem., 56,266; oer aa 
ea, Ronseval 33; Foster, 
1938 wees vy Denton Rep., 1,023: Roosevelts 
om. 


124; peeks Com., fom. 

ee (Pres Roosev ety 64,269; Willkie, 
78.371: Browder. Com., 411. 

108 ( (Pres. .), Roosevelt, Dem., 53, 820; Dewey, Rep., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 45,557; Dewey, Rep., 
15,926; Wallace, Prog., 1,279; Thomas, 585, 


sper , (Bees. , Hallinan, Prog., 282; Hoopes, Soc. FF 
5; Scat ering, 18. 
a) Scare 
Virginia 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)} son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Accomac.... 2,626 2,200 1,669 1,088 
Albermarle.. 2,523 1,642 1,17: 984 
Alleghany. 2,564 2,274 2,253 1,425 
melia... 83 703) 44 372 
Amherst>. 1,407 2,078 1,481 460 
App’matt'x. 92 957, 1,182 238 
Arlington. . 22,158] 14,032 1798) 10,477 
Augusta, 41 1,45: ,355 ,690 
Bath. 22.0.-< 76 45 375 488 
Bedford 2,916 2,426 1,556 1,084 
ds eos 1,000 743 738 822 
Botecourt.. . 2,021 1,264 1,026 ,363 
Brunswick. . 1,098 1,635) 1,067 229 
Buchanan... 2,330 3,613) 3,174 2,085 
Buck’g’m... 811 919) 728 354 
Campbell... 2,447 2,713 1,554 668 
Caroline.... 858 954 731 397 
Carroll. . act 3,774 1,711 1,196 2,456 
Charles C’y. 342 492) 258 167 
Charlotte 949 1,630 964 285 
Chesterf’d 4,482 3,546) 2,600 1,428 
Clarke...... 809 716 482 384 
Craig... 425 490 456 317 
Culpeper.... 1,507 987, 804 682 
Cumberl’d.. 695 574 424 219 
Dickenson. . 2,913 3,210 2,945 2,197 
Dinwiddie. . 983 1,462 96 261 
Essex...... 610 545 32 221 
Fairfax..... 13,020 8,329 8,719 4,930 
Fauquier ,068 1,597 291 1,102 
Floyd... jos 1,626 619 434 1,266 
Fluvana.... 724 519 447 319 
Franklin... 1,976 2,012 1,343 1,100 
Frederick. . ,803 1,326 1,244 921 
Giles Ass. 1,935 1,717 1,529 1,448 
Gloucester. . 1,073 961 719 434 
poccslena F 714 820 683 292 
pe pee 4,449 2,734 2,741 3,669 
Greene..... 537 250) 261 420 
Green’ "sville, 988 1,259) 710 301 
Halifax..... 2,274 3,296 1,323 §21 
Hanover 5207 1,518 1,048 838 
Henrico 10,682 5,339 2,321 2,092 
DULY c  aietsie 1,871 323) 1,318 730 
Highland. 696 419) 423 579 
Isle of Wi'ht. 996 1,227 1,064 442 
James City.. 527 346 198 177 
King George 577 503 248 316 
415 387 293 171 
730 533) 476 348 
1,228 753 560 459 
4,622 4,242 4,069 4,297 
2,540 2,075 1,545 ,430 
‘ 13. 1,025 782 701 
Lunenburg. . 837 1,528 1,126 251 
Madison. 1,012 540 428 662 
Mathews... . 951 533 458 490 
Mecklenb’g. 1,891 2,525 2,117 513 
Middlesex... 705 507 45 271 
Montgom’y. 3,881 1,600 1,126 2,070 
Nansem’nd.. 1,168 2,360 2,115 413 
Nelson. .... 740 1,222 1,204 371 
New Kent.. 455 400 277 140 
Norfolk..... 5,614 6,766 4,696 1,830 
N’th’m’ton.. ,307 1,289 997 525 
No’th’berl’d. 1,230 573 429 535 
Nottoway... 1,454 1,381 1,004 486 
Orange 525 91 856 726 
Page... : 2,649 1,441 1,611 2,236 
Patrick... .. 1,314 ,551 760 648 
Pitts’ Ilvania. 2,893 3,974 3,149 1,164 
Powhatan. .”. 558 496 338 238 
Prince Ed... 1,359 926 740 459 
Prince Geo.. 541 612 745 317 
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Norfolk 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dee ., 44,833; McKinley, Rep.. 
ak 51,456; Woolley, Pron , 2,363; Debs, Soc-, 2,006. 
Radfor 1908 (Pres.), «Parker, De , 28,098: Roosevelt, Rep.. 
Richmond. 101,540; Swallow, Moe '3,329; Debs, Soc., 10, 
Roanoke. . 1908 (Pres.). Bryan, m., 58,691; Taft, ey 
So. Norfolk. 106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, .» 14,177. 
Staunton. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840: Taft, Rep., 
Suffolk..... ne ,445; Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, Soc., 
Uieinia 3h 1916 (Bres.), Wilson; Dem., 183;3 388; Hughes, Rep., 
Waynesboro. 167,244 >; Hanly, Proh., 6, 868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. 
Will’msburg. 1920 ‘(Pres.), Cox, Dem.. 84,298; Harding, Rep. 
Winchester. . 223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913: 

Christensen, Farm-La b.. 77, 246. 

Tot’l,Cit’s,. 1924 oe, Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 


Prog., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nations, 

Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc. Lab., "1,004; Foster, 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem., 
156,772: Thomas, Soc., 2.614: Reynolds, Soc. 
La 4,068: Foster, Com,, 1,54 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hooyer, 
Rep., 8,645; Harvey, 30 0,308; Thomas, 

Soc. 17 11080: Foster, Som, 2 Doha: Upshaw, Proh., 
540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. 

1938 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., eh 579; Landon, 


Co’s & Cit’s 


VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 

= gh Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep. 

5,865; ‘Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145 

1004 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86, 548; Roosevelt, Rep. 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82,946;' Taft, Rep 
52,573; Chafin, Proh., 1,111; Debs. Soc., 255. 

ae (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 90,332; Taft, Rep., 


3,288; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777; Debs, Soc., 820 Rep. ava :b92: Lemke, Union, Jet Thomas 
1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 102, 824; Hughes, Rep. is 3,4 Browder, Com., 07: Pe 
49,356; Hanly, Proh., 183; Benson, Soc., 1,060 ae Lay 


Christian, 96; 508; Colvin, Proh., Ke Aiken, 
Soc. Lab., 362. 

1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 462,145; Willkie, 
Rep., 322,123; Thomas, Soc., 4,586; ' Browder, 
Com., ot ,626; Babson, Proh., 1,686: Aiken, Soc: 


Lab... 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 486,774; Dewey, 
Rep., 361,689; Thomas, Soc., 3, $24: Watson, 

Proh., 2,396; Teichert, Soc. Lab., 1,645. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 476,165; Dewey, Rep., 
386,315; Wallace, Prog., 31,692; Watson, eae 

6.1475 Thomas, Soc., 3,534; Teichert, Soc. Lab. 
133; Dobbs, Soc. ‘Workers, 103. 

1952 (Pres.) No minor parties on ballot. 


West Virginia 
1952 1948 


Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, ei: 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs. Soc., 807 
Christensen, Farm. -Lab., 240. 

1924 (Pres. Ne Dav Dem., 139,797; Coolidge 
Rep., 73,359; Lawoilette, Progs., 10,379: Johns 
Soc.-Lab., 191. 

1928 (Pres. J, Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem. 
140,146 Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab. 
180; Foster, Com., 1 

1932 (Pres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979; Hoover 
Rep., 9,637: Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw 
Proh., reas: Foster. Com., 86: ‘Cox, Ind., 15. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; Landon 
ae 66; Colvin, Proh., 594; ‘Thomas, Soc. 

Denke: Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 

1900" "(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 235, 961, Willkie 
Rep., 109, 363; Babson, Proh., "982: Thomas, ee 
282; ‘Browder, Com., WW: Aiken, Soc. Lab.. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 242,276; spenee: 
Rep., 145, 243: Watson, Bree 459; Thomas, Soc., 
417; "Teichert, Soc. Lab., 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., bi 786; Dewey, Rep., 
172,070; Thurmond, States’ Rights, 43,393; Wal- 


Barbour.... 4,504 4,489 4,238 3,834 


lace, Prog., 2,047; Thomas, Soc., 726. Teichert, Berkeley... . 8,149 ret | 6,797 6,042 

Soc. Lab., 234. Boone...... 4,208 8,392 6,769 2'909 
1952 (Pres.), Hass, Soc. Lab., 1,160; Hoopes, Soc., ||Braxton.... 3,382 4,259 4,287 2'864 
504; Hallinan, Prog., 311. Brooke..... 5,073 7,591 6,680 


~ 
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W. Virginia (cont'd) 1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
fhower (R)| son (D) Dem. R 
iWabelly ..... 27,332 22,140 23,680 
Calhoun 1,6 ,840 2,126 
IBY) ie. 2; :067 2,978 
Doddridge 2,741 1,040 1,166 
Fayette..... 9,192 22,316 21,707 
ilmer....; 1,813 2,291 135 
Grant. ..... 3,282 67 66 
Greenbrier. 7,374 8,086 7,598 
Hampshire 2,173 392 2,357 
Hancock. 6,520 9,772 8,242 
jibes iperees 2,037 2,411 2,435 
31] 20,962 20,479 21,109 
Jackson. . 4,891 6) 639 
Jefferson. 134 4,036 3,797 
Kanawha 56,454) 54,512 §3,213 
Lewis. . 254 228' 3,477 
Lincoln. 784 5,099 4,433 
Logan. . 9,012 18,915 16,121 
Marion 14,820 19,610 19,866 
tee yd. 8,68: 7,989 
Mas 6,097 3,824 4,038 
MeDoweli: 10,576 24,566 15,201 
Mercer..... 13,990 16,844 »586 
Mineral 098 ,045 10,362 
Mingo...... 959) 13,102 12,138 
Monongalia. 13,111 13,152 632 
Morroe..... 3,447 2,856 1,104 
org. 2,699 1,114 21,545 
Nicholas 4,386 5,615 5,018 
(ol) Cae ree 20,482 16,719 16,995 15,757 
Pendleton 1,859 1,991 »94 1,59 
Pleasants... 1,900 1,632 1,536 1,548 
2,841 2,743 2,754 2,373 
,059: 4,282 152 6,020 
,944 4,80: 4,426 3,722 
13,650 22,372 19,697 10,414 
452 6,976 6,58 3,802 
4,238 1,665 1,712 3,619 
4,922 3,603: 3,684 4,213 
3,496 4,463 4,630 2,782 
4,674 3,729 3,888 3,948 
2,235 2,577 557 2,102 
3,488 1,523 1,579 3,160 
5,938 2,234 2,323 5,068 
7,335) 8,937 7,618 4,394 
2,229 767 3,726 1,527 
4,707 4,510 4,477 3,326 
1,474 1,05 1,23 1,291 
19,917 14,154 14,224 14,198 
6,12 9,029) 6.725 4,198 
Totals...| 418,441| 453,470| 429,188| 316,251 


WEST VIRGINIA VOTE SINCE 1900 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
119,829; Woolley oy ae 692; Debs, Soc., 219. 
1904 "(Pre arker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt. 
Ri Geauces Proh., 4,604; Debs. 
c., 4, 


1908 (Pres. ye Bryan, Dem.; bs a ae Tatt, Rep.. 
137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; 3,679. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., i136 nrc rer Rep., 
pete Roosevelt, Prog., 178, 977; Debs. Soc.. 


1918" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 
143,124; Hanly, Proh., : Benson, Soc., 6,150. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep.. 
282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 
1924 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem.., 
ao a4 7, 2327- uaFollette, Prog. eae isGy 723; Nations, 
1928 prea’) Sitcover: Rep. 375,551; Smith, Dem.. 
263,748; Thomas, 1313; Varney, Proh. 

ae 703: Foster, Com., 401. 
1932 (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover. 
Rep. ey 931: Thomas, Soc. Fs 5,133; Upshaw. 
2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 
502,582; Landon 


cs) > > 


1936 PBres). "Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 325,358; Colvin, Proh.,’ 1,173; .Thomas 
495,662; Willkie, 
Rep., 3 
1944 (Pres. 5g Roosevelt, Dem., Dewey, 
1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 429,188; Dewey, Rep., 
316,251; Wallace, Prog., 3,311. 


Soc.. 832. 
1940 (Pres. dp Roosevelt, Dem., 
392,777; 
Rep., 3 
1952 (Pres.) No minor parties on ballot. 


Wisconsin 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- |.Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 

Adams..... 259 1,180 1,419 1,259 
Ashland 4,451 3,828 4,110 3,135 
Barron..... 0,013 4,902 6,148 516 
Bayfield 3,419 2,616 3,081 1338 
Brown...... 400 14,342 18,449 17,729 
Buffalo..... ,233 1,988 2,563 2,35 


1924 (@rés.), LaFollette, Prog., 


79 
Wisconsin (cont’d) 1952~ 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
son (D) Dem. Rep. 
1,741 2,177 1,590 
1,970 2,662 4,185 
6,380 7,702 6,146 
3,652 4,840 5,885 
5,272 5,615 6,40 
2,256 3,639 3,46. 
37,987 35,486 22,934 
7,001 8,212 10,831 
1,790 2,440 4,91 
11,538 12,278 6,252 
3,593 4,894 4,319 
a4 9,971 7,825 
809 885 756 
7,724 8,904 13,760 
1,791 2,208 1,251 
4,197 6,575 8,299 
3,326 3,881 403 
1,590 1,722 3,939 
2,722 3,917 3,745 
2,662 2,665 1,281 
2,819 2,921 2,553 
6,827 7,256 8,244 
2,163 2,889 3,793 
19,768 17,987 12,780 
1,972 2,746 3,6 
11,808 12,345 10,525 
:905 3,74 3,2: 
3,371 4,346 3,441 
6,877 3,092 3,368 4,339 
Manitowoe..| 18,950]. 11,879} 13,401] 10,947 
Marathon...} 20,702] 14,541] 15,898} 11,494 
Marionette. . 9,313 5,727 6,468 5,869 
Marquette 3,379 835 1,09. 2,033 
Milwaukee 219,477| 204,474] 187,637| 138,672 
Monroe..... 8,744 3,71 4,970 5,34 
Oconto..... 7,807 3,382 4,269 4.865 
Oneida. .... 6,224 80: 4,081 3,729 
Outagamie. . 26,603 9,373 11,233 16,161 
Ozaukee... . 8,665 4,24 4,159 4,866 
MD isnere 348 89 1,381 1,333 
6,763 3,241 4,395 3,753 
6,966 27 5,330 3,974 
8,499 7,537 8,154 424 
4,376 3,048 3,373 2,952 
30,628] 25,241] 23,266] 19,029 
,60 26 2,990 3,83 
27,837 15,183 16,150 ih 
4,13 Wire 3,401 2,623 
7,607 5,094 6,173 4,326 
12,347 ,267 5,831 ie 
14 1,527 2,177 2,257 
Fate 11,131 3,334 4,192 6,28! 
Sheboygan.. 22,084 15,136 15,339 12,459 
Taylor..... 4,89 776. 3,184 2,57 
Trenpeleau. . 6,501 4,021 4,711 3,650 
ernon..... 7,619 4,032 5,226 4,139 
Wilas! ss. <, 3,687 1,497 1,688 2.665 
Walworth 16,906 5,417 5,377| 10,509 
Washburn 3,184] 2,039 *708| 2,05 
ash’ n 12,626 4,440 4,495 6,876 
Waukesha 30,238 15,756 13,952 17,324 
Waupaca 13,693 3,105: 4,020 ;764 
Waushara 5,44 1,242 1,430 3,594 
Winnebago 28,172] -13,016] 13,116} 17,165 
Wood...... 14,70 6,914 ,999 07 
Totals...| 979,744| 622,175| 647,310| 590,599 
WISCONSIN VOTE SINCE 1900 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley, 


Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, 


Soc., 7,051. 
ne (Pres, Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, 
280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soc., 


3, 20. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, ae lay 
247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11, 572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
1912 Eres, Wilson, Dem. ad 164 228; Taft, Rep. By 
1 oosevelt, Prog., 62, deo" Debs, Soc.. 


33,481. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,._ 193,042; Hughes, Rep., 
221,323; Hanly, Proh., 1,166;° Benson, Soc., 


27, * 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep., 
498,576; Watkins, Proh., 8,647: Debs, Soc., 85,041 

453,678; Coolidge, 
ep., 311,614; Davis, Dem., 68, 115; Foster 
Workers, 3,773; Faris, Proh. hap Johns. Soc. - 
Lab., 411i: Wallace, Com., Land, 2 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 544, 505+ "Smith, Dem., 
50,259; ‘Thomas, Soc., 18, 213: Foster. Com.. 

1,528; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 381: Varney, Proh.. 


2)245. 
1932 (Pres.), 707,410; Hoover, 
Rep., 347,741; Thomas, Soc., 53,379; Foster, 
aie cae Upshaw. Proh., 2,672; Reynolds 
a 


1938 “(eres Roosevelt, Dem., 802, 984, Landon, 
Rep 380,828; Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas. 
Bac. “10,626; Browder, ‘Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh. 
itp 071; Aiken. Soc. Lab.. 557. 


Roosevelt, Dem., 


ee eS ee —- wir 
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Wisconsin (continued) 4 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 704,821; Willkie. 
Rep., 679,260; Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder. 
Com., 2,394; Babson Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,882. 

1944 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 650,413; Dewey, 
Rep., 674,532; Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert 
Soc. Lab., 1,002. 

1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 647,310; Dewey, Rep., 


* 


590,959; Wallace, Prog., 25,282; Thomas, Soc., 
12,547; Teichert, Soc, Lab., 399; Dobbs, 
Workers, 303 
1952 (Pres.), Hallinan, Prog., 2,174; Dobbs, Soc. 
Worker, 1,350; Hoopes, Soc., 1,157; Hass, Soc. 
Lab., 770. 
° 
Wyoming 
1952 1948 
Counties Eisen- | Steven- | Truman, | Dewey, 
hower (R)| son (D) Dem. Rep. 
Albany..... 4,560) 3,082) 3,141 2,858 
Big Horn 3,859) 1,755 2,370 2,429 
Campbell 1,823) 66) 856 1,201 
Carbon 3,403 3,242 3,439 2,319 
2,056 85 996 1,327 
1,747) 42: 712 1,166 
5,881 2,161 3,019 3,357 
396 1,648) 1,843 2,029 
1,573) 876 928 791 
,980 543 682 1,351 
10,785) 8,187 8,226 6,200 
yoo) 1,709| 1,925 1,730 
10,663 6,021 6,183 5,341 
1,652) 588 753 975 
5,067 2,084 2,461 2,655 
2,148 1,364 1,465 1,366 
Sheridan... . O22 3,124 852, 3,698 
Sublette... . 1,013 344 496 622 
Sweetwater . 3,567 5,807 5,146 2,538 


Election Returns, 


oe ee a ee 


WYOMING VOTE SINCE 1900 


Bryan, Dem.. 10,164; McKinley 


17,429: Harding, Ri 


Proh. 265: Debs., Soc., aes: 


Proh. 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, 
Prog., 25,174; vis, a 9 . 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem. 
1932" (Pr 3, poceorels ‘ehem., 54,370; Hoover 
es. : ; . 

Rep. 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com. 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; Landon 
Rep., 38,739; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Thomas 
Soc.. 200: Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Proh., 75 


1940 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 59,287; Willkie 
Rep.. 52,633: Babson, Proh., 172; Thomas, Soc. 


oer (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 49,419; Dewey, Rep., 


1948 (Pres.), Truman, Dem., 52,354; Dewey, Rep., 
47,947; Wallace, Prog., 931; mas, Soc., 137; 
Teichert, Soc. Lab., 56. - 

1952 (Pres.), Hamblen, Proh., 182; Hoopes, Soc., 
39; Hass, Soc. Lab., 34. 


Law on Succession 


to the Presidency 


Approved July 18, 1947.° 


If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability, or failure to qualify there is 
neither a President nor Vice President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the office of President, 
then the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall, upon his resignation as Speaker and as 
Representative, act as President. The same rule 
shall apply in the case of the death, resignation, 
removal from office, or inability of an individual 
acting as President. 

If, at the time when a Speaker is to begin the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the office 
of President there is no Speaker, or the Speaker 
fails to qualify as Acting President, then the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, upon his resigna- 
tion as President pro tempore and as Senator, 
shall act as President. 

An individual acting as President shall continue 
to act until the expiration of the then current 


Presidential term, except that (1) if his discharge | Commerce, Secretary of Labor. 


of the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part in the failure of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and the Vice-President-elect to qualify, 
then he shall act only until a President or Vice 
President qualifies, and (2) if his discharge of 
the powers and duties of the office is founded in 
whole or in part on the inability of the President 
or Vice President, then he shall act only until the 
removal of the disability of one of such individuals. 

If, by reason of death, resignation, removal from 
office, or failure to qualify, there is no President 
pro tempore to act as President, then the officer 
of the United States who is highest on the fol- 
lowing list, and who is not under disability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of President, shall 
act as President: Secretary of State, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Secretary of Defense, Attorney 
General, Postmaster General, Secretary of the 
Interior, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 


Presidential Inaugurations 


New York and Philadelphia, as well as Wash- 
ington, have witnessed inaugurations. On several 
occasions the United States was technically with- 
out a president, and a brief period when two men 
held the office. It was because March 4 sometimes 
fell on Sunday that these occurrences took place. 
In succeeding himself, in 1821, James Monroe was 
sworn in on Monday, March 5, so theoretically 
there was no chief executive for one day. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, on the other hand, was privately 
sworn in on March 3, with a slight presidential 
overlapping. 

Death, slow travel, and inclement weather have 
played major parts in inaugural history. Odd dates 
for the occasion resulted when vice-presidents 
were called suddenly to fill unexpired terms. On 
the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt in April, 1945. 
Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, became the 
seventh vice’ president thus to succeed. 

The first inauguration, in New York City, also 


was in April. Washington had been scheduled to 
take the oath on March 4, 1789, but the ceremony 
was held up until April 30, due to delay in gather- 
ing the electoral votes, and the time taken by the 
president-elect to journey from Virginia to New 
York. Washington’s second inauguration was held 
in Philadelphia, as was that of John Adams. 
Jefferson, in 1801, was the first president to be 
inaugurated in Washington. The first inaugural 
ball was March 4, 1809, when James Madison be- 
came president. Dolly Madison presided. Warren 
G. Harding was the first president to use the auto- 
ee wee Sat pee microphone. Calyin 
oolidge’s inaugural address was th 
broadcast. naponis his 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was the first presid 
be inaugurated Jan. 20, instead of the tradieipeel 
re aoe ee for the change was to place a 
newly-e executive in office i 
after his November election. ebiecreties gs 
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Congressional Apportionment Changed by 1950 Census 


Source: United States Bureau of Census: based on 1950 and 1940 population returns 
1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 1950 1940 


| 
| 


Al. os 9 9 6 6 |Nev.... 1 1 |Ils.c 6 
Arig 2 2 8 9 IN. H::: 2 2 |ls.Dl?: 2 3 
ee] 36 fe 8 8 IN-J... 14 14 |!'Tenn..” 9 10 
gaunt 4 4 ; é N Yo Pe 4s Grane: 2 3 
Co 6 6 14 14 INO... 12 1E SVE ene fl ; 
Del... 3 1 18 17 IN.D.! 2} 2 See a!) 9 
: i 6 9 9 |Ohio. .: 23 23 || Wash. .- 7 6 
ans: 0 10 6 7 \Okla; : 6 8 ||w. Va.; 6 6 
Idaho of 2 i 13 ore. . 4 4 |\wis..23] 10 10 
ii, 25 26 2 2 [Pa : 30 33 ||Wyo... 1 1 
Pie: 38 8 Totais | 435 435 


as Method of Congressional Apportionment 
aw 291 (H.R. 2665), signed by the Presi- | congressi ould 
dent on November 15, 1941, directs that all future Bertelioed by ibe toner oe bse ins 
epportionments of representatives in Congress shall For example, Arkansas had a 1940 population ot 
be made by the method of equal proportions, 1,949,387, and Michigan — 5,256,106. nder the 
This method, devised by Professor E. V. Hunt- | method of equal proportions, Arkansas gets 7 
ington of Harvard University in 1921, sets up the | seats and Michigan gets 17 seats, so that Michi- 
following Tae gee of ap noes Ly gate ee ance Sup- | gan’s district (309,183) is 11.02 percent larger than 
pose an ac apportionment bill, allotting any | Arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a seat were 
given number of seats (say £35) among the several | transferred from Arkansas to Michigan giving 
a or consideration; ani 
? Arkansas 6 and Michigan 18, the Arkansas dis- 


Buppose an attempt is made to improv 
by transferring oa seat from one mate: rereye trict (324,898) would be 11.26 percent larger than 

er state. Such proposed transfer of a seat | the Michigan district (292,006). Since 11.26 is 
_ from one state to another state should be made if, | greater than 11.02. the transfer should not be 
"and only if, the percentage difference between the | made. 


Qualifications for Voting by States 
A voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia), a citizen; not a convict; able to reas 


or write; must be registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. 
PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


Soh AT Ad 


« * OS? ve POS Se ANE ek Ok ere 


re State In State |In County|In Precin. State In State |In County|In Precin. 
2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos. ||Nebraska...... 6 mos. 40 days 10 days 
. lyr. 30 days 30 days || Nevada........ 6 mos, 30 days 10 days 
1 yr. 6 mos. 30 days ||New Hampshire} 6 mos. 6 mos. 6 mos 
Mate eel. VE 90 days 54 days ||New Jersey....| lyr. 5 MOS, | j~ > sveiepshete 
' Colorado.......| 1 yr. 90 days 10 days ||New Mexico....| 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
- Connecticut....] Ll yr. 6 mos.d}.......... New York..... 1 yr. 4 mos. 30 days 
. elaware......| 1 yr. 6 mos 30 days ||North Carolina.) 1 yr. 4M08. Jowssssee- 
Florida........| lyr. DeMOS. fs se kava as North Dakota..| 1 yr 90 days 30 days 
Georgia........| yr. Gans. lesen cma MOT cysicts, se er lyr. 40 days days 
Idaho..... eters te 6. MOB, BOAR YS ahs icin one's Oklahoma......]. 1 yr. 6 mos, 30 days 
Se ilinois,.......| yr. 90 days 30 days ||Oregon........ 6 mos. |........ -.| 30 days 
Indiana. +++] 6 mos. 60 daysa| 30 days Pennsylvania...| 1 yr. 2 mos. 2 mos 
- Towa..........| 6 mos 60 days 10 days ||Rhode Island...) 2yrs, |........+. 6 mos 
Kansas....,...| 6 mos 30 days 30 days South Carolina*|} 2 yrs. sae a Pe 4 mos 
Kenrtucky......| lyr. mos. 60 days ||South Dakota..| I yr. 90 days 30 days 
Louisi: 2 yrs. 1 yr. 3 mos.c'|| Tennessee* «| Lye. 6 mos. 30 days 
GMOS Hes c.cieis sien 3 mos.d ||'Texas* lyr, 6G mMos. |... ssc 
lyr 6 mos. 1 day Utah lyr. 4 mos. 60 days 
ite eee Pere one 6 mos.v || Vermont 1 yr. 3 mos. 3 mos 
6 mos. 20 days 20 days || Virginia*. 3 lyr 6 mos. 30 days 
6 mos 6 mos. 30 days ||Washington -| lyr. 90 days 30 days 
2 yrs. yr. 1 yr. West Virginia. . 1 yr. 60 days 30 days 
lyr. | 60 days 60 days || Wisconsin...... L ¥ei.c lene 10 days 
1 yr. 30 days 30 days Wyoming...... 1 yr. 1 mo. 10 days 


*Requires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 
(a) Township. (b) Residence in Municipality. (c) Ward, 6 mos. (d) Town. 


Registration in New York City 
Borough 1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 1946 1945 1944" 


3] 666,372 674,190 783,565] 546,654] 636,544) 511,497) 827,971 


Manhattan....| 795,095] 439,01 
9 366.5 


BSEOUEK acts wes => 669,006 ,)96| 556,695] 559,042) 651,111] 488,545) 552,428) 461,667) 704,319 
Brookiyn.....- 1,158,854] 629,745] 941,862] 939,419/1,138,309] 814,523) 929,964/1,249,972) 766,618 
Queens....... 806,329] 422,111] 577,095} 538,467| 666,763) 453,465) 531,994) 412,697) 696,224 
Richmond..... 86,713 51,551 66,570} 64,518 76,081 59,561 62,206) _ 49,679 77,891 


Totals... ..|3,515,997| 1,909,016! 2,808,594|2,775,6361 3,315,829] 2,362,748| 2,713,136 12,202,158! 3,556,377 


*Includes 339,176 war voters. 1Estimate. 

Registrati in New York City (1944)—Males, 1,836,335, females 1,720,942; (1945) males 1,141,045 
porctss L061, 113: (1946) males 1.467.019, females 1,246,117; (1947) males 1,290,501; females 1,072,247; 
(1948) males 1,733,561, females 1,582,268; (1949) males 1,473,264, females 1,302,372; (1950) males 1,468,- 
453, females 1,340,141; (1951) males 990,320, females 913,696. 

i s in New York State (including N. Y. City)—(1940) 6,968,710; (1941) 5,555,097; (1942) 
5 wet TSS) 4,667,845; (1944) 7,212,996; (1945) 5,166,552; (1946) 6,008,837; (1947) 5,679,633; 
(4948) 7,044,676; (1949) 6,368,995; (1950) 6,436,236. 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 
rtional representation is the method used marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 
fe ane eloction by which the votes are so counted | ballot wae the gener RY: 2, ee: the order 
"that each party has representation in the elective x ip the voters ficey tholes, tbe numeral Tae write 
body ee stot cS ro ed ea ten in, the square opposite Candidate Are Candi- 
ie Ae ate Tanks second, goes in € square opposite 
party or eroup ie eae ge Oem eee ad a penne The Bhan’ ag Mies ine Phe ake 3, 4, 5, 
those candidates who are olicia etc., opposi e names of the candidates as 
the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op~ they tank in his preference. The voter does not 
posite each name is a small square. Instead of! have to vote for every candidate on the ballot. 
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United States Government Officials - 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


_ —* = a 


‘THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Terms of office of the President 


January 20, 1953 te January 20, 1957. 


and Vice President, from 
No person may be elected President of the United States for more than twe four-year terms. 


PRESIDENT—Dwight D. Eisenhower, of Texas. 
$100,000 annually, a taxable expense allowance 
of $50,000 to assist in defraying expenses relating 
to or resulting from the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, and not exceeding $40,000 a year for 
travel expenses and official entertainment which 
is nontaxable. 


VICE PRESIDENT—Richard M. Nixon, of Cali- 
fornia. $30,000 annually, and non taxable allow- 
ance of $10,000 for expense. 


Order of succession to the Presidency. Estab- 
lished by Act of Congress, approved July 18, 
1947, as amended: the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; the President pro tempore of 
the Senate; Members of the Cabinet in the 
order listed. 


as of Dec. 1, 1952. 

alaries, $22,500 each 

ig ad of State—John Foster 
or’ 

Secretary of the Treasury—George M. Humphrey, 


of Ohio. 

Secretary of Defense—Charles Erwin Wilson, of 
Michigan. 

a General—Herbert Brownell Jr., of New 
York. 

Postmaster General—Arthur E. Summerfield, of 
Michigan. 

Secretary of the Interior—Douglas McKay, of Ore- 


gon. 

ene! of Agriculture—Ezra Taft Benson, of 
Utah. 

Secretary of Commerce—Sinclair Week, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Secretary of Labor—Martin P. Durkin, of Illinois. 


OTHER APPOINTMENTS 


Secretary to the President—Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg Jr., of Michigan. 

Adm. Ass’t to the President—Gabriel Hauge, of 
New York. 

Adm. Ass’t to the President—Emmet J. Hughes, 
of New York. 

Ass’t to the President—Sherman Adams, of New 
Hampshire. 

Special Ass’t to the President—Maj. Gen. Wilton 
B. Persons, of Alabama. 

Special Counsel to the President—Thomas E. 
Stephens, of New York. 


Press Secretary—James C. Hagerty, of New York. 

Deputy Attorney General—William P. Rogers, of 
Maryland. 

Treasurer of the U. S.—Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, of 
Utah. 

Federal Security Administrator—Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, of Texas. 

Director of Mutual Security—Harold E. Stassen, 
of Pennsylvania. 
» S. Mission of United Nations—Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr., of Massachusetts, head; also principal 
adviser to the president. 


THE TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION 


Cabinet and the Official Departments of President Harry S. Truman at the time his 
term expired, January 20, 1953. 


PRESIDENT—HARRY S. TRUMAN, of Missouri, 
$100,000 annually, non taxable expense allowance 
of $50,000 to assist in defraying expenses relating 
to or resulting from the discharge of his offi- 
cial duties, and not exceeding $40,000 a year for 
travel expenses and official en ertainment. 


VICE-PRESIDENT—ALBEN W. BARKLEY, of 
Kentucky, $30,000 annually, and non taxable 
e allowance of $10,000 for expenses. 


Aides to the President: 
Military—Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, USA. 
Naval—Rear Adm. Robert L. Dennison, USN. 
Air Force—Brig. Gen. Robert B. Landry, USAF. 


Physician to the President—Major Gen. Wallace 
H, Graham, USAF. 


THE WHITE HOUSE STAFF 


Secretaries to the President—Matthew J, Con- 
nelly, William D. Hassett. 

Assistant to the President—John R. Steelman. 

Special Counsel to the President—Charles S. 
Murphy. 

Administrative Assistants to the President—Don- 
ald S. Dawson, David H. Stowe. 

Administrative Assistant in the President’s Office— 
Rose A. Conway. 

Social Secretary—Reathel M. Odum. 

Executive Clerk—William J. Hopkins. 

Chief Usher—Howell G. Crim. 


The Cabinet 
(Salaries, $22,500 each) 

Secretary of State—Dean G. Acheson, Md. 
Secretary of the Treasury—John W. Snyder, Mo 
Secretary of Defense—Robert A. Lovett, N. Y. 
Attorney General—James P. McGranery, Penn, 
Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson, Missouri 
Secretary of the Interior—Oscar L. Chapman, Colo. 
Secretary of Agriculture—Charles F. Brannan. Colo. 
Secretary of Commerce—Charles Sawyer, Ohio. — 
Secretary of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin, Mass. _ 


Department of State 
Secretary of State—Dean G. Acheson. 
Under Secretary—David K. E. Bruce 
Ambassador at Large—Philip C. Jessup 
Counselor—Charles E. Bohlen. : 
ee Ls hehapt for: 
ations Affairs—John D. Hick 
Inter-American Affairs—Edward G. Mille” Jr 
European Affairs—George W. Perkins. aed 
oe cpg eS M. Allison, 
as ou jan and f 
“oS acipichi Rahat African Affairs— 


Treasury Department 
Secretary of the Treasury—John W. Snyder. 
Under Secretary—Edward H. Foley. 
General Counsel—Thomas J. Lynch. 
Comptroller of the Currency—Preston Delano. 
Trea: the U. S.—Georgia Neese Clark. 
Directors: 


The Mint—Nellie Tayloe Ross, 
Engraving and Printing—Alvin W. Hall. 
Bureau of Customs—Frank Dow. 
U. S. Secret Service—U. E. Baughman, chief. 
U. S. Coast Guard—Vice Adm. Merlin O’Neill, 
commandant. 


Department of Defense 
Secretary of Defense—Robert A. Lovett. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense—William C. Foster. 
Secretary of the Army—Frank Pace, Jr, $(18,000). 
Secretary of the Navy—Dan A. Kimball ($18,000). 
Secretary of the Air Force—Thomas K. Finletter 
($18,000). 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
te ee of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
Chief of Staff of U. S. Army—Ge: a 
«ton oo y: meral J. Law 
ief of Naval Operati i 
c rechteler perations—Admiral William M. 
ef of Staff, U. S. Air Force—G 4 
vaneocnen ore eneral Hoyt S, 


DEPARTMENT OF TH RMY 
Secretary of the Army—Frank Pace: Jr. 
Under Secretary—Karl R. Bendetsen. 
Chief of Staff—Gen. J. Lawton Collins. 
Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. G. E. Armstrong 
Comptroller—Lt. Gen. R. 8. McLain. ‘ 
Adjutant General—Maj. Gen. William E, Bergin, 


Army Field Forces—Gen. Mark W. Clark 
Women’s Army Corps—Col. Mary A. Hallaves ae 


am pease Headquarters: 
s y—Governors Island, New York 4. 
2nd Army—Fort George G. Meade, Md. i 
8rd Army—Fort McPherson, Ga. 
4th Army—Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
pis Ae eee 15, Il. 
—Presidio of San Francisco, Calif 
National Guard Bureau— monet 
wieming, ee u—Maj. Gen, Raymond H. 
erve and ROTC Affairs—Brig. Gen 
Milton, II, executive. ont a 


U.S. Military Academy— 
Irving, superintendent, ‘Maj. Gen. Frederick A, 


Thomas E. Waggaman., 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


. Kimball. 
Secretary—Francis P. Whitehair, 
enerai—Rear Adm 


Aeronautics—Rear Adm. Thomas S. Combs. 
Rear Adm. Herbert L. 


Surgeon General—Maj. Gen. 
Inspector General—Lt. Gen. 


Howard A. Craig 
Air Adjutant General—Col. 


Kenneth E. Thiebaud. 


Department of Justice 


Attorney General—James P. McGranery. 

Solicitor General—Philip B. Perlman. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation—John Edgar Hoo- 
ver, -director. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—Argyle R. 
Mackey, commissioner. ; 

Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett, director. 

pra of Parole—Walter K. Urich, parole execu- 
ive. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc.—James V. Bennett, 
commissioner. 


Post Office Department 


Postmaster General—Jesse M. Donaldson. 
Deputy Postmaster General—Vincent C. Burke, 
Assistant Postmasters General: 

Joseph C. Burke. 

John M, Redding. 

Osborne A. Pearson. 

Walter Myers. 
Comptroller—John W. Askew. 
Chief Inspector—Clifton C. Garner. 


Department of the Interior 


Secretary of the Interior—Oscar L. Chapman. 
Under Secretary—Richard D. Searles. 
Solicitor—Mastin G. White. 

Directors for: 

d Management—Marion Clawson. 
Geological Survey—William E. Wrather. 
National Park Service—Conrad L. Wirth. 
Bureau of Mines—John J. Forbes. 


United States—Government Officials, Judiciary 


| Farm Credit Administration—I. w. 


Fish and Wildlife Service—Albert M. Day. 
Office TYerritories—James P. Davis is 

Commissioner, Bureau of: 

Indian Affairs—Dillon S. Myer, 

Reclamation—Michael W. Straus. 


Department of Agriculture 


Secretary of Agriculture—Charles F. 
Under Secretary—C. J. McCormick. 


ministrator. 
Duggan, goy- 
ernor, 


Forest Service—Lyle F, Watts, chief, 
Production & Marketing—Gus F. Geissler, admin- 


istrator. 
ad- 


Rural Electrification—Claude R. Wickard, 
ministrator. 
Soil Conservation Service—Robert Salter, chief. 


Department of Commerce 


Secretary of Commerce—Charles Sawyer. 
Bureau of the Census—Roy V. Peel, director. 
Bureau of Public Roads—Thomas H. MacDonald, 
commissioner, 
Civil Aeronautic Administration—C, H. Horne, ad- 
Coast and Geodeti Ss 
eas © Survey—Rear Adm. Robert F. 
A. Studds, director. 


“Federal Maritime Board—Vice Adm. E. L. Coch- 


rane, chairman, 

Maritime Administration—Vice. Adm. E. L. Coch- 
Tane, administrator, 

National Bureau of Standards—Allen v. Astin, 
acting director. 

National Production Authority—Manly Fleisch- 
mann, administrator. 

Patent Office—John A. Marzall, commissioner. 

Weather Bureau—Francis W. Reichelderfer, chief. 


Department of Labor 


Secretary of Labor—Maurice J. Tobin. 
Under Secretary—Michael J. Galvin. 
Defense Manpower—Frank P. Graham, admini- 
strator. 
International Labor Affairs—Arnold Zempel, exec- 
utive director. 
Solicitor—William S. Tyson. 
Bureau of: : 
Apprenticeship—William F. Patterson, director. 
Employment Security—R. C. Goodwin, director. 
Employees’ Compensation—William McCauley, 
director. 
Labor Standards—William L, Connolly, director. 
Labor Statistics—Ewan Clague, commissioner, 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights—Robert K. Sal~ 
yers, director, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions— 
William R. McComb, administrator. 
Women’s Bureau—Frieda S. Miller, director, 


JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED STATES 


SUPREME COURT 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
appointed.) 

Chief Justice ($25,500)—Fred M. Vinson, of 
Kentucky (1890—June 6, 1946). 


ociate Justices ($25.000)—Hugo L. Black, 
= Syeree (1886—Aug. 12, 1937); Stanley Reed, of 
Kentucky (1884—Jan. 15, 1938); Felix Frankfurter, 
of Massachusetts (1882—Jan. 5, 1939); William O. 
Douglas, of Connecticut (1898—March 20, 1939); 
Robert H. Jackson, of New York (1892—June 12, 
1941); Harold H. Burton, of Ohio (1883—Sept. 
18, 1945); Thomas C. Clark, of Texas (1899—July 


28, 1949); Sherman Minton of Indiana (1890— 


Sept. 15, 1949). 


Elmore Cropley. Marshal— 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, Washington 13, D. C. 


UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEALS 
Se ane me : ity and state i 
no address other than city and sta Ss 
Ee tke office is in the United States Court- 
house. ) 
trict of Columbia Circuit — Harold M. 
“Eiatard Chief Judge; Henry White Edgerton, 
Bennet Champ Clark, E. Barrett Prettyman, Wil- 
bur K. Miller, James M. Proctor, David L. Bazelon, 
Charles Fahy, George T. Washington. Clerk— 
Joseph W. Stewart, Washington 1, D. C., 

‘ircuit (Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
chive pninde Island: Puerto Rico)—Calvert Ma- 
gruder, Chief Judge, Boston 9, Mass.; Peter Wood- 
bury, Concord, N. H.; John P. Hartigan, Prov- 


Clerk—Charles 


| idence 3, R. I. Clerk—Roger A. Stinchfield, Boston 


9, Mass. 


Second Circuit (Connecticut, New York, Vermont) 

(Foley Square, New York 7, N. Y., unless other- 
wise indicated.) 

Thomas W. Swan, Chief Judge, New Haven, 
Conn.; Augustus N. Hang, N. Y. City 7; Harrie 
B. Chase, Brattleboro, Vt.; Charles E. Clark, 
New Haven 6, Conn.; Jerome N. Frank, New 
Haven, Conn.; Harold Medina, N, Y. City. Clerk 
—Alexander M. Bell, New York 7, N. Y. 


Third Circuit (Delaware, New Jersey, 
vania, Virgin Islands)—John Biggs, Jr., Chief 
Judge, Wilmington 33, Del.; Albert B. Maris, Phil- 
adelphia 7, Pa., Herbert F. Goodrich, Philadelphia 
7, Pa.; Gerald McLaughlin, Newark 1, N. J.; Harry 
E. Kalodner, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; Austin L. 
Staley, Pittsburgh 19, Pa.; William Henry Hastie, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Clerk—Mrs. Ida O. Creskoff. 
Philadelphia 17, Pa. 


Fourth Circuit (Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Virginia)—John J. Parker, 
Chief Judge, Charlotte 2, N. C.; Morris A. Soper, 
Baltimore 2, Md.; Armistead M. Dobie, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. Clerk—Claude M. Dean, Richmond 4, Va. 


Fifth Circuit (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Canal Zone)—Joseph C. 


Pennsyl- 


Hutcheson, Jr., Chief Judge, Houston 2, Texas: 
Edwin R. Holmes, Jackson, Miss.; Wayne G. 
Borah, New Orleans, La.; bert L. Russell, 


Athens, Ga,; Louie W. Strum, Jacksonville 1, 
Fla.; Richard T. Rives, Montgomery 2, Ala. Clerk 
—Oakley P. Dood, New Orleans 6, La. 


Sixth Circuit (Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee)—Charles C. Simmons, Chief Judge, De- 
troit 31, Mich.; Florence E. Allen, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio; John D. Martin, Sr., Memphis 3, Tenn.; 
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Thomas F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1 Mich.; 

Shackelford Miller, Jr., Louisville 2, Ky.; Vacancy. 

Clerk—John W. Menzies, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
Seventh Circuit (Illinois, 

‘J. Earl Major Judge, Springfield, Tl.; 

Otto Kerner, Chicago, Il.; F. Ryan Duffy, Mil- 


waukee. Wis.; Phillip J. Finnegan, Chicago 10, 
Til; Walter C. Lindley, Danville, Ili.; H. Nathan 
Swaim, Indianapolis, Clerk—Kenneth J. 


Ind. 
Carrick, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Eighth Circuit (Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dako 
‘Archibald K. Gardner, Chief Judge, Aberdeen, s. 
Dak.; John B. Sanborn, St. Paul 2, Minn.; Joseph 
W. Woodrough, Omaha 2, Nebr.; Seth Thomas, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey M. Johnsen, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Walter G. Riddick, Little Rock, Ark.; 
John C. Collet, Kansas City 6, Mo.; Clerk—E. E. 
Koch, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Ninth Circuit (Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
Hawaii)—William Denman, Chief Judge, P. O. Box 
547, San Francisco 1, Calif.; Clifton Mathews, same 
address; Albert Lee Stephens, 1626 U.S. P.O. & 
Courthouse, Los Angeles 12, Calif.; William. Healy, 
Boise, Idaho; Homer T. Bone, Tacoma, Wash.; 
William E. Orr, Las Vegas, Nev.; Walter L. Pope, 
Missoula, Mont. Clerk—Paul P. O’Brien, P.O. Box 
547, San Francisco 1, Calif. 

Tenth Circuit (Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming)—Orie L. Phillips, 
Chief Judge, Denver 1, Colo.; Sam G. Bratton, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; Walter A. Huxman, Topeka, 
Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, P. O. Box 1554, Oklahoma 
City 1, Okla.; John C. Pickett, P. O. Box 900, 
peerene. Wyo. Clerk—Robert B. Cartwright, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND 
PATENT APPEALS 
Chief Judge—Finis J. Garrett, Tenn. 
Associate Judges—Ambrose O’Connell, N. Y.; 
Noble J. Johnson, Ind.; Eugene Worley, Texas; 
William P. Cole, Jr., Md. ($17,500 each.) 
Clerk—Arthur B. Shelton, Washington 25, D. C. 


UNITED STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


C. Mollison, 
Rao, N. Y.; 
($15,000 each). 

Clerk—William F. X. Band. Marshal—Patrick S. 
DeMarco. Librarian—Anna H. Miller. All 201 Varick 
St., New York 14, N. Y. 


COURT FOR THE TRIAL OF IMPEACHMENTS 


The Senate has the sole power to try impeach- 
ments. When the President of the United States 
is tried, the Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court presides. Conviction requires con- 
currence of two-thirds of the members present. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


(Holds one term annually, commencing on 
the first Monday in October.) 

Chief Judge—Marvin Jones, Texas. 
Judges—Benjamin H. Littleton, Tenn.; 
Whitaker, Tenn.; Joseph W. Madden, Pa.; 
Howell, Il. ($17,500 each). 

Clerk—Willard L. Hart, 1655 Pennsylvania 
Ave, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. EMERGENCY COURT OF APPEALS 


(Serve without additional compensation in these 
positions.) 

Chief Judge—Albert Branson Maris, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 3rd Circuit). 
Judges—Calvert Magruder, Boston, Mass. (Chief 
Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, Ist Circuit); 
Thomas Francis McAllister, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(U. S. Cireuit Judge, 6th Circuit); Walter Charles 
Lindley, Danville, Ill. (U. S. Circuit Judge, 7th 
Circuit); Bolitha James Laws, Washington, D. C. 
(Chief Judge, U. S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia). 

Clerk—Herman C. Beasley, U 
peals Bldg., Washington 1, D. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Chief Judge—John W. Kern, of Ind. Judges 
—Eugene Black, of Texas; J. Edgar Murdock, of 
Pa.; Stephen E. Rice, of Fla.; Ernest H. Van 
Fossan, of Ohio; Luther A, Johnson, of Tex.; 
Clarence P. LeMire, of Mo.; Bolon B. Turner, of 
Ark.; Marion J. Harron, of Calif.; Samuel B. 
Hill, of Wash.; Arnold Raum, of Mass.; C. Rogers 
Arundell, of Ore.; Clarence V. Opper, of N. Y.; 
eed O. Tietjens, of Ohio; 2 vacancies. ($15,000 
each. 

Clerk—Victor S. Mersch. Administrative Officer 
—Otto W. Schoenfelder. Both, 12th St. & Consti- 
tution Ave., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 


Tll.; 
Morgan Ford, 


Associate 


. S. Court of Ap- 
Cc. 


United States—Judiciary 


Indiana, Wisconsin)— 


Judge; Louis E 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($15,000, districts in parentheses) 


(Where no address oth 
given, the office is in 
Alabama—(N: 
Judge; Seybo' 
(all) Birming! 


Fort Smith. 
California—(Northern) Michael J. Roche, Chief 
. Goodman and George B. Harris 
(all) P.O. Box 707, San Francisco 1, Calif.; Dal M. 
Remmon, P. O. Box 1047, Sacramento; Edward P. 
Oliver J. Carter and Monroe 
Friedman (all San Francisco address); Martin I. 
Welsh, Sacramento 5. Clerk—C, W. Calbreath, 
P.O. Box 707, San Francisco 1. (Southern) Leon 
R. Yankwich, Chief Judge, Los eles 12; Camp- 
bell E. Beaumont, Fresno 17; Benjamin Harrison, 
Peirson M. Hall and William C. Mathes, ) 
Los Angeles 12; Jacob Weinberger, San Diego 1; 
Harry C. Westover, James M. Carter, William M. 
Byrne and Ernest A. Tolin, (all) Los Angeles. 
Cierk—Edmund L. Smith, Los Angeles 12. 

Colorado—William Lee Knous. Clerk—G. Walter 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1. 


Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks, Chief Judge, 
New Haven 5; J. Joseph Smith, Hartford 1. Clerk— 
Charles E. Pickett, New Haven 5. 

Delaware—Paul C. Leahy, Chief Judge; Richard 
S. Rodney (both) Wilmington 99. Clerk—E. G. Pol- 
lard, Wilmington 33. ‘ 

District of Columbia—Bolitha J, Laws, Chief 
Judge; F. Dickinson Letts, James W. Morris, David 
A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 


haut, Alexander Holtzoff, Richmond B. Keech, Ed- 


ward M. Curran, Edward A. Tamm, Charles F. 
McLaughlin, James R. Kirkland, Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, Walter M. Bastian, Luther W. Young- 
dahl and Jesse C. Adkins (all Washington 1). 
Clerk—Harry M. Hull, Washington 1. 
Florida—(Northern) Dozier A. DeVane, Chief 


Judge, Tallahassee; George W. Whitehurst, P. O. 


Box 1070, Miami. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensa- 
cola. (Southern) John W. Holland, Chief Judge, 
P. O. Box 231, Miami 2; William J. Barker, P. O 
Box 3270, Tampa 1; George W. Whitehurst, P. O. 
Box 1070, Miami; Bryan Simpson, Box 1053, Jack- 
cones 1. Clerk—Edwin R. Williams, Jackson- 
ville 1. ; 

Georgia—(Northern) Frank A. Hoover, Chief 
Judge, Atlanta; William Boyd Sloan, Gainesville. 
Clerk—F. L. Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. Hoyt 
Davis, Chief Judge, Americus; A. B. 
Thomasville. Clerk—George F. White, Macon. 
(Southern)—Frank M. Scarlett, Brunswick. Clerk 
—Scott A. Edwards, Savannah. 

Idaho—Chase A. Clark. Clerk—Edward M, Bryan, 
(both) Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Chief 
Judge; Philip L. Sullivan, Michael L. Igoe, William 
J. Campbell, Walter J. LaBuy, J. Sam Perry, and 
2 vacancies (all Chicago 4). Clerk—Roy H. John- 
son, Chicago 4. (Eastern) Fred L. Wham, Chief 
Judge, Benton; Casper Platt, Danville. Clerk— 
Douglas H. Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) Charles 
G. Briggle, Chief Judge, Springfield; J. LeRoy 
gent, Quincy, Clerk—G. W. Schwaner, Spring- 

eld. 


Indiana—(Northern) Luther M. Swygert. Clerk 


William E. Steckler. Clerk—Maurice W. Graston, 
(both) Indianapolis 4. 


Iowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City. 
Clerk—Lee McNeely, Dubuque. (Southern) Wm. F. 
Riley. Clerk—Eugene E. Poston, (both) Des 
Moines 9. 

Kansas—Arthur J. Mellott, Chief Judge, Kansas 
City 10; Delmas C. Hill, Wichita. Clerk—Harry M. 
Washington, Topeka. 

Kentucky—H. Church Ford, Chief Judge, Lex- 
ington S-1; Mac Swinford, Lexington. Clerk— 
Arthur B. Rouse, Lexington 6. (Western) Roy M. 
Shelbourne, Chief Judge, Louisville 2; Mac Swin- 


ville 2. 


Louisiana—(Eastern) Herbert W. Christenberry, 
Chief Judge: J. Skelly Wright. Clerk—A. Dallam 
O’Brien, Jr., (all) New Orleans 12. (Western) Ben 
pastes eet ee a ah epee fe L. Por- 

andria S erk—Al ; i 
Shreveport 81. 2 


ford, Lexington. Clerk—Wm. T. Beckham, Louis- 


—Kenneth Lackey, (both) Hammond. (Southern) 


Maine—John D. Clifford, Jr. Clerk—Morris Cox, 


) Portland 6. 
Chief Judge; W. 


illiam C. Coleman, 
Clerk—Charles M. Janne, (all) 


: usetis—George C. Sweeney, Chief Judge; 
Willem ee a ee 
oa b arthy. fo) . Canavan, 
(all) Boston 9. 


» Arthur 


Orrie J. Sluiter, (bo 
~ Minnesota—G 

latthew M. Joyce, (both) Minn 
ts Bell, St. Paul - a 
2. Clerk—Chell M. Smith, St. Paul 2. 


____Mississippi—(Northern) Allen Cox, Aberdeen. 
Clerk—Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., Oxford. 


Jr., Jackson 5. 


_W. Harper, St. 
fold, Kansas City 6. 


Falls; William D. Murray, Butte. Clerk—Harry H. 
Walker, Helena. 


Nebraska—James:A. Donohoe, Chief Judge, Oma- 
ha 1; John W. Delehant, Lincoln 1. Clerk—Miss 
Mary A. Mullen, Omaha 1. 


_ Nevada—Roger T. Foley, Reno. Clerk—Amos P. 
Dickey, Carson City. 


~_ New HWampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
William H. Barry, (both) Concord. 


“ton 5; William F. Smith, Thomas Meaney, 
(both) Newark 1; Thomas M. Madden, Camden 2; 
red E. Modarelli and Richard Hartshorne, 
ey aerate 1. Clerk—William H. Tallyn, 
enton 5. 


|. New Mexico—Carl A. Hatch, P. O. Box 482, 
Albuquerque. Clerk—William D. Bryars, Albuquer- 
que. 

New York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brennan, 
Chief Judge, Utica 1; James T. Foley, Albany 1. 
Clerk—Glen A. Porter, Utica 1. (Southern) John 
C. Knox, Chief Judge; Henry W. Goddard, William 
Bondy, Vincent L. Leibell, John W. Clancy, Edward 
A, Conger, Sylvester J. Ryan, Samuel H. Kaufman, 
sf hn F. X. McGohey, Irving R. Kaufman, Gregory 
'P, Noonan, Sidney Sugarman, Edward Weinfeld, 
Thomas F. Murphy, Edward J. Dimock, David N. 
Edelstein, (all) New York City 7. Clerk—William V. 
Connell, New York City 7. (Eastern) Robert A. 
Inch, Chief Judge; Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer 

. Byers, Matthew T. Abruzzo, Leo F. Rayfiel, 
(all) Brooklyn 1; Vacancy. Clerk—Percy G. B. 
Gilkes, Brooklyn 2. (Western) John Knight, Chief 
Judge, Bufialo 2; Harold P. Burke; Rochester 14. 
/Clerk—Miss May C. Sickmon, Buffalo 2. 


North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliam, Wil- 
son. Clerk—A. Hand James, Raleigh. (Middle) 
Johnson J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk—Henry Rey- 
holds, Greensboro. (Western) Wilson . Warlick, 
Stateville. Clerk—Oscar L. McLurd, Asheville. 


North Dakota—Charles J. Vogel. Clerk—Miss 
Beatrice A. McMichael (both) Fargo. 


Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Chief Judge, 
Cleveland 14; Frank L. Kloeb, Toledo 2; Emerich 
B. Freed and Charles J. McNamee, (both) Cleve- 
Jand 14. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, Cleveland 14. 
(Southern) Robert R. Nevin, Chief Judge, Dayton 

; Mell G. Underwood, Columbus 16; John H. 
“Druffel, Cincinnati 2. Clerk—Howard E. Parker, 
‘Cincinnati 2. 
 Oklahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage, Chief 
Judge, Tulsa 1; William Robert Wallace, Okla. City 
‘1, Clerk—Nobie C. Hood, Tulsa 1. (Eastern) Eu- 
ene Rice, Chief Judge, Muskogee; William Robert 
Okla. City 1. Clerk—John H. Pugh, 
“Muskogee. (Western) Edgar S. Vaught, Chief 
Judge; Stephen S. Chandler, Jr.; William Robert 
Wallace; (all) Okla. City 1. Clerk—Theodore M 
Filson, Okla. City 1. 

Oregon—James Alger Fee, Chief Judge; Claude 
McColloch, Gus J. Solomon; (all) Portland 5. 
‘Glerk—Lowell Mundorff, P. O. Box 1150, Port- 
land 7. 

- Pennsylvania—(Eastern) William H. Kirkpatrick, 
Chief Judge, Philadelphia; George A. Welsh, 
Philadelphia 7; J. Cullen Ganey, Easton; Thomas 
dg. Clary, Philadelphia 7; Allan K. Grim, Easton; 


“ 


United ‘States—Judiciary 


unnar H. Nordbye, Chief Judge, and 
eapolis 1; Robert 
Dennis F. Donovan, Duluth 


a (South- 
“ern) Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk—B. L. Todd, 


— Montana—Charles N. Pray, Chief Judge, Great 


New Jersey—Phillip Forman, Chief Judge, Tren- | 


Frederick V. Follmer, Lewisburg; 2 vacancies 
Cierk—Leo A. Lilly, Philadelphia 4. (Middle) Al- 
bert L. Watson, Chief Judge, and John W. Mur- 
phy, (both) Scranton 2; Frederick V. Follmer, 
ewisburg. Clerk—Thomas H. Campion, Scranton 
2. (Western) Wallace S. Gourley, Chief Judge: 
Rabe Ferguson Marsh, Wm. Alv: Stewart, (all) 
Pittsburgh 19; Frederick V. Follmer, Lewisburg. 
aie P. Laffey, P. O. Box 1805, Pitts- 


Rhode Island—Edward L. Leahy. Clerk—Neale 
D. Murphy, (both) Providence any 

South Carolina—(Eastern)—George B. Timmer- 
man, Chief Judge, Columbia 3; Aalto H. Wil- 
liams, Florence. Clerk—Ernest L. Allen, Charleston 


| 4. (Western) Charles C. Wyche, Chief Judge, Spar- 


tanburg; George B. Timmerman, lumbia. 
SEH ns Geena er 
a—A. Lee an. Clerk— B. 
Marker, (both) Sioux Falls. 7m 
Leslie R. 


(Western) Marion 
Clerk—W. Lloyd Johnson, 


Texas—(Northern) William Hawley Atwell, Chief 
Judge; T. Whitfield Davidson, (both) Dallas 1; Joe 

- Dooley, Amarillo. Clerk—George W. Parker, 
Fort Worth 2. (Southern) Thomas M. Kennerly, 
Chief Judge; Allen B. Hannay, (both) Houston 3! 
James V. Alfred, Corpus Christie; Ben C. Connally, 
Houston 2. Clerk—Thomas V. Bailey, Houston 2. 
(Eastern) Joe W. Sheehy. Clerk—Mrs. Ruth B. 
Head, (both) Tyler. (Western) Ben H. Rice, Jr:, 
Chief Judge, Waco; Robert E. Thomason; P. O. 
ee 205, El Paso. Clerk—Maxey Hart, San Antonio 


Utah—Willis W. Ritter. Clerk—O. K. Clay, 
(both) Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Ernest W. Gibson, Brattleboro, Clerk 
—Austin H. Kerin, Burlington. 

Virginia—(Eastern) Sterling Hutcheson, Chief 
Judge, Richmond 6; Albert V. Bryan, Alexandria. 
Clerk—Walkley E. Johnson, Richmond 6. (West- 
ern) John Paul, Chief Judge, Harrisonburg; Alfred 
D. Barksdale, Lynchburg. Clerk—Clarence E. 
Gentry, Harrisonburg. 

Washington—(Eastern) Sam M. Driver, Chief 
Judge, Spokane 6; William J. Lindberg, Seattle 11. 
Clerk—Stanley D. Taylor, Spokane 7. (Western) 
John C. Bowen, Chief Judge, P. O. Box 1825, 
Seattle 11; Willam J. Lindberg, P. O. Box 1819, 
Seattle 11; Vacancy. Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, 
Seattle 4. 

West Virginia—(Northern) William Eli Baker, 
Chief Judge, Elkins; Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont. 
Clerk—Wm. C. Howard, Elkins. (Southern) Ben 
Moore, Chief Judge, Charleston 29; Harry BE. Wat- 
eae RE Clerk—Homer W. Hanna, Charles- 
on 29. 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) Thomas E. Tehan. Clerk 
—B. H. Westfahl, (both) Milwaukee 2. (Western) 
Patrick T. Stone, Wausau. Clerk—Edgar. M. Al- 
stad, Madison 1. 

Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy, P. O. Box 888, 
Cheyenne. Clerk—Capitola G. Allison, Cheyenne. 


TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) George W. 
Folta, Juneau; (2) Joseph Earl Cooper, Nome; (3) 
Anthony J. Dimond, Anchorage; (4) Harry E. 
Pratt, P.O. Box 109, Fairbanks ($15,000 each). 
Clerks—(1) J. Wilford Leivers, Juneau; (2) Nor- 
vin W. Lewis, Nome; (3) M. E. S. Brunelle, P.O. 
Box 920, Anchorage; (4) John B. Hall, Fairbanks. 

Canal Zone—District Judge, Guthrie F. Crowe 


($15,000). Clerk—C. T. McCormick, Jr. (both) 
Ancon, 
Guam—District Judge, Paul D. Shriver. Clerk 


Roland A. Gilette, (both) Agana. 


Hawaii—U. S. District Court—J. Frank Mc- 
Laughlin, Chief Judge; Jon Wiig, (both) P.O. 
Box 19, Honolulu 10. ($15,000 each). Clerk—wWil- 
liam F. Thompson, Jr., Honolulu 1. 

Supreme Court: Chief Justice, Edward T. Towse. 
($10,500). Associate Justices: Louis LeBarron, In- 
gram M. Stainback, (all) Honolulu ($10,000 each). 
Circuit Courts—(1st) Miss Carrick H, Buck, Allen 
Reginald Hawkins, Robert Kiyoichi Murakami, 
Ronald Barrie Jamieson, Vacancy, Gerald R. 
Corbett, and Wilford D. Godbold (all) Honolulu; 

(2) William Burbridge Brown, 
Wailuki, (3) Maurice Sapienza, Hilo; (5) 
Philip L. Rice, Lihue, Kauai; ($7,000 each). 
(There is no longer a 4th Circuit). 

Puerto Rico—District Judge, Clemente Ruiz- 
Nazario, Clerk—Miss Mary Aguayo, 
(both 


Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 


United States—The Eighty-third Congress 
THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 


(ist Session as of Dec. 1, 1952) 
it has, by law, appointed a different day. — 


The Congress must meet annually on Jan. 3, unless 


Terms are for six years and end January 3 of the year pr 


and an additional non-taxable allowance of $2,500 for 


mae Dem., 46; D-Lib., 1; Ind., 1; Vac. 1. 


The Senate 
(As of January 3, 1953) 


President—Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
of California. 
Secretary—Leslie L. Biffle. 
Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
ALABAMA F 
1957. . Lister Hill, Dem..........-. Montgomery 
1955, .John J. Sparkman, Dem..... Huntsville 
ARIZONA 
1957. .Carl Hayden, Dem........- Phoenix 
* 1959. .Barry Goldwater, Rep......- Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 
1955. .John L. McClellan, Dem. ...Camden 
1957. J. William Fulbright, Dem... Fayetteville 
CALIFORNIA 
aes _. William F. Knowland, Rep. . Oakland 
COLORADO 
1955. . Edwin C. Johnson, Dem... .. Denver 
1957. .Bugene D. Millikin, Rep... .. Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
1957. .Prescott Bush, Re . .Greenwich 
1959. . William A. Pur . .Hartford. 
DELAWARE 
1959. .John J. Williams, Rep....... Millsboro 
1955..J. Allen Frear, Jr., Dem..... Dover 
FLORIDA 
1959. .Spessard L. Holland, Dem. . . Bartow 
1957. .George A. Smathers, Dem... Miami 
GEORGIA 
1957. . Walter F. George, Dem..... Vienna 
1955. . Richard B. Russell, Dem. ... Winder 
IDAHO 
1955.. Henry C. Dworshak, Rep... .Burley 
1957..Herman Welker, Rep....... Payette 
ILLINOIS 
1955. .Paul H. Douglas, Dem...... Chicago 
1957. . Everett McK. Dirksen, Rep.. Pekin 
INDIANA 
1957. .Homer E. Capehart, Rep.... Washington 
1959... William BE. Jenner, Rep..... Bedford 
IOWA 
1957. .Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Rep.Cedar Rapids 
1955. .Guy M. Gillette, Dem...... Cherokee 
KANSAS 
1955, .Andrew F. Schoeppel, Rep... Wichita 
1957. . Frank Carlson, Rep......... Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
1957. . Earle C. Clements, Dem..... Morganfield 
1955. .John 8. Cooper, Rep........ Somerset 
LOUISIANA 
1955. . Allen J. Ellender, Dem...... Houma 
1957. . Russell B. Long, Dem.....,. Baton Rouge 
MAINE 
1955. . Margaret Chase Smith, Rep. .Skowhegan 
1959. . Frederick G. Payne, Rep..... Waldoboro 
MARYLAND 
1957. .John Marshall Butler, Rep... Baltimore 
1959. .J. Glenn Beall, Rep......... Frostburg 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1955. . Leverett Saltonstall, Rep.... Dover 
1959. .John F. Kennedy, Dem..... Boston 
MICHIGAN 
1955..Homer Ferguson, Rep....... Detroit 
1959. .Charles E. Potter, Rep...... Cheboygan 
MINNESOTA 
1959, .Edward J. Thye, Rep....... Northfield 
1955. .Hubert H. Humphrey, Dem.. Minneapolis 
ake MISSISSIPPI 
1 ..James O. Eastland, Dem... .Doddsville 
1959. .John C. Stennis, Dem....... DeKalb 
MISSOURI 
ae: .T. C. Hennings, Jr., Dem... .St. Louis 


..W. Stuart Symington, Dem..Creve Coeur 


1955. 
1957. 


1955. 
1957. 


1955. 
1959. 


1955. 


. Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem... 
1959. 


.Price Daniel, Dem.......... Liberty 


1959. 
1957. 


1957. 
1959. 


1959. 
1955. 


1957. 
1959. 


1959. 
1955. 


1957. 


. Alexander Wiley, Rep 
1959. 


.Joseph R. McCarthy, Rep...Appleton 


1955. 


- Lester C. Hunt Dem... 
1959. 


. Frank A. Barrett, Rep 


Pi» 


| 


Term 
Expire Senators P. O. Ad 
MONTANA 
1955. .James E. Murray, Dem..... Butte 
1959. . Michael J. Mansfield, Dem. . Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
1959. .Hugh Butler, Rep...... ¢ 
1955. . Dwight Griswold, Rep. . 
NEVADA 
1957. .Pat McCarran, Dem........ 
1959. .George W. Malone, Rep..... Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1955. .Styles Bridges, Rep.........! oncord 
1957. .Charles-W. Tobey, Rep... .. ‘emple 
NEW JERSEY s 
1959. .H. Alexander Smith, Rep.... Princeton 
1955. . Robert C. Hendrickson, Rep. Woodbury 
NEW MEXICO 
1959. . Dennis Chavez, Dem... ....Albuquerque 
1955. .Clinton P. Anderson, Dem. .. Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
1959. .Irving M. Ives, Rep........ Norwich 
1957. . Herbert H. Lehman, D-Lib. . New York City 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1957. .Clyde*R. Hoey, Dem... 
1955. . Willis Smith, Dem.......... Raleigh 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1959. . William Langer, Rep........ Bismarck 
1957. . Milton R. Young, Rep...... La Moure 
OHIO 
1957—Robert A. Taft, Rep........ Cincinnati 
1959. .John W. Bricker, Rep....... Columbus 
OKLAHOMA 
1955. . Robert S. Kerr, Dem........ Okla. City 
1957. .Mike Monroney, Dem....... Okla. City 
OREGON 
1955. .Guy Cordon, Rep........... Roseburg 
1957. . Wayne Morse, Ind.......... Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1959. . Edward Martin, Rep........ Washington 
1957. .James H. Duff, Rep........Carnegie 
RHODE ISLAND 
1955. .Theodore F. Green, Dem... . . Providence 
1959. .John O. Pastore, Dem....-... Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


.Burnet R. Maybank, Dem.. . Charleston 
.Olin D. Johnston, Dem...... Spartanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


. Karl E. Mundt, Rep........ Madison 

. Francis Case, Rep.......... Custer 
TENNESSEE 

. Estes Kefauver, Dem....... Chattanooga 

-Albert Gore, Dem: ......... Carthage 


TEXAS 
. Johnson City 


UTAH 


. Arthur V. Watkins, Rep.....Or 
. Wallace F. Bennett, Rep. . 


.Orem ) 
. Salt Lake Cit; 


VERMONT 
.George D. Aiken, Rep....... Putney 
.Ralph E. Flanders, Rep..... Springfield 
VIRGINIA 
.Harry Flood Byrd, Dem... .. Berryville 
.A. Willis Robertson, Dem... Lexington 


WASHINGTON 


. Warren G. Magnuson, Dem..Seattle 
.Henry M. Jackson, Dem... . Everett 


WEST VIRGINIA 


.Harley M. Kilgore, Dem... . Beckley 
.Matthew M. Neely, Dem. 


... Fairmont 
WISCONSIN 
Chippewa Fal 


WYOMING 


. Lander 
Cheyenne 


- 


AUP We Nit CONIA CIR Whe 


' The Congress must meet annually on January 3 unless it has, by law, 


eae en's nee 4, 1952, to 
a Representative is and a non- 
Speaker of the House, $30,000, plus a $10,000 non * 


- Officers of the House of Representatives are: 


_ _ Members of this House of R 
Jan. 3, 
~ expenses 


United States—The Eighty-third Congress 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1955. Annual salary of 


The Speaker—Joseph W. Martin, Mass. 
Clerk of the House—Ralph R. Roberts, 


Dist. 


Politics 
ALABAMA 
Frank W. Boykin*..... Dem.. 
George M. Grant* abe coxa Dem.. 
George W. peel ..-Dem.. 
Kenneth A. Roberts. ..Dem 
mere ae es eee D 


E. C. Gathings** 5 
Wilbur D. Mills*. 
James W. Trimble* 


P. O. Address 


. Jasper 


m.. Scottsboro 
m..Birmingham 


. Mesa 


.. Tucson 


.. West Memphis 
.. Kensett 
. Berryville 


aoven, earris® 202 oo. .. El Dorado 
Brooks Hays*......... .. Little Rock 
Weak Norell* oo. os. Dem. .Monticello 
CALIFORNIA 
Huberr R. Scudder*. . . Rep.. : Sebastopol 
Clair Engle*.......... Dem. . Red Bluff 
John E. Moss, Jr...... Dem. .Sacramento. 
William Mailliard..... Rep.. .San Francisco 
John F. Shelley*....... Dem, .San Francisco 
Robert L. Condon..... Dem. . Walnut Creek 
John J. Allen, Jr.*..... Rep.. .Oakland 
Fag Pe iberee oe. .-: Dem. .Alameda 
J. Arthur Younger..... Rep.. .Sap Mateo 
10 Charles S. Gubser..... Rep.. . Gilroy 
11 Leroy Johnson........ Rep.. ‘Stocktoli 
12 Allan Oakley Hunter*..Rep... Fresno 
13 Ernest K. Bramblett*.. Rep... Pacific Grove 
14 Harland Hagan....... Dem. .Hanford 
45 Gordon McDonough*..Rep...Los Angeles 
16 Donald L. Jackson*.... ...Santa Monica 
17 Cecil R. King*. ..Los Angeles 
18 Craig Hosmer. ... Long Beach 
19 Chet Holifield*. . Montebello 
20 Carl Hinshaw*. . ... Pasadena 
y2i W. Hiestand ... Altadena 
22 Joseph S. Holt ...Van Nuys 
23 Clyde Doyle*......... Dem..Long Beach 
24 Norris Poulson*....... Rep...Los Angeles 
25 Patrick J. Hillings*....Rep...Arcadia 
26 Samuel W. Yorty*..... Dem..Los Angeles 
27 Harry R. Sheppard*...Dem.. Yucaipa 
28 James B. Utt......... Rep...Santa Ana 
29 John Phillips*......... Rep... Bannin 
30 Robert C. ob) Wilson. pS :; Chula Vista 
COLORADO 
1 Byron G. Rogers*..... Dem. . Denver 
2 William S. Hill*....... Rep... Fort Collins 
3 J. Edgar Chenoweth*. .Rep...Trinidad 
4 Wayne N. Aspinall*....Dem. . Pallisade 
CONNECTICUT 
1 Thomas J. Dodd...... Dem.;W. Hartford 
2 Horace peely brown, “8 Rep...Pomfret Center 
3 Albert Cretella.. . Rep.. . Clintonville 
4 Albert P. Morano*.__. | Rep.. . Greenwich 
5 dames T. Patterson*...Rep.. . Naugatuck 
At Large 
Antoni N. Sadlak*.... ae . Rockville 
DELAWARE 
At Large 
Herbert Warburton... .Rep... Wilmington 
FLORID. 
1 Courtney Campbell....Dem..Clearwater Beach 
2 Charles - cies aaa . Dem. . Jacksonville 
3 Robert L. F. Sikes*....Dem. .Crestview 
4 Bill Lantaff*......./.! Dem. .Miami 
5 A.S, Herlong, Jr.*.....Dem..Leesburg 
6 Dwight L. Rogers*....Dem..Fort Lauderdale 
7 James A. Haley....... Dem. .Sarasota 
8 D. R. (Billy) Matthews. Dem. . Gainesville 
EORGIA 
1 erin 2S F Preston, Jr.*. Dem. .Statesboro 
Beau OORT, a syelerern. sins Dem. .Camilla 
SaoN ee RES Sociees Dem. . Leesburg 
4 A. Sidney Camp*...... Dem. .Newnan 
5 James C. Davis*....... Dem. .Stone Mountain 
6 Carl Vinson*.......... Dem. . Milledgeville 
7 Henderson Lanham*,..Dem..Rome 
8 W.M. (Don) Wheeler*.Dem..Alma 
9 Phil M. Landrum...... Dem. .Jasper 
10 Paul Brown*.......... Dem... Elberton 
IDAHO 
1 Mrs. Gracie Pfost...... eae .Nampa 
2 Hamer H. Budge...... Re Boise 
ILLINOI 
1 William L, Dawson*. ..Dem..Chicago 
2 Barratt O’Hara....... Dem. . Chicago 
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appointed a different day. 


serve from Jan. 3, 1953, to 
taxable allowance of $2,500 for 
-taxable expense allowance. 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
. Chicago 
. Harvey 
.Chicago 
te Chicago 
; . Chica; 
9 Sidney R. Yates*... 2): Dem. . Chicago 
10 Richard W. Hoffman*.. Rep... Berwyn 
11 eee Sheehan*, . Rep...Chicago 
12 Edgar A. Jonas*....... Rep.. .Chicago 
13 Marguerite Church* ». .Rep...Evanston 
14 Chauncey W. Reed*.. . Rep... West Chicago 
15 Noah M. Mason*...... Rep...Oglesby 
16 Leo EB, Allen*¥......... Rep...Galena 
17 Leslie C. Arends*...... D...Mel 
18 Harold H. Velde*...... ep...Pekin 
19 Robert B. cbiperseiats Rep.. .Canton 
20 Sid Simpson*......... p...Carrollton 
21 Peter F. Riaoke Jr. * ..,Dem. . Carlinville 
22 William L. Springer. .Rep...Champaign 
23 Charles W. Vursell*....Rep.. Salem 
24 Mee Price®. eae Dem. pe St. Louis — 
25 (Runt) Bishop*. . Rep... Carterville 
(a) Canoior J. Sabath, Dem., Te-elected to. the 7th 
District, died Nov. 6, 1952.) 
INDIANA 
1 Ray J. Madden*.....: Dem. .Gary 
2 Charles A. Halleck*....Rep.. .Rensselaer 
3 8S. J. Crumpacker, Jr...Rep...South Bend 
4 E. Ross Adair*.....,.. Rep...Fort Wayne 
5 John V. Beamer*...... Rep.+. Wabash 
6 Cecil M. Harden*...... Rep.. .Covington 
7 William G. Bray*..... Rep... Martinsville 
8 D. Bailey Merrill...... Rep... Evansville 
9 Earl OWE. cost ovaveiae ds Rep... Bedford 
10 Ralph Harvey*........ Rep...New Castle 
11 Charles B. Browneons ag Fee . -Indianapolis 
Thomas E. Martin*....Rep...Iowa City 
Henry O. Talle*....... Rep... Decorah 
BH. Ric Gross® yeas Rep... Waterloo 
Karl M, LeCompte*...Rep...Corydon 
Paul Cunningham*....Rep...Des Moines 
James I. Dolliver* Rep...Fort Dodge 
Ben F. Jensen* -..Hxira 
Charles B. Hoeven* Rep... Alton 
KANS 
Howard S. Miller...... . Morrill 
Errett P. Serivner*.... ... Kansas City 
Myron V. George*..... Rep... Altamont 
Edward H. Rees*,.,... Rep... Emporia 
Clifford R. Hope*. .Rep...Garden City 
Wint Smith*.......... Rep...Mankato. 
KENTUCKY 
Noble J. oat ee We iar Dem. . Mayfield 
Garrett L. ithers*,...Dem..Dixon 
John M. Robsion, Jr...Rep.. . Louisville 
Frank L. Chelf*....... Dem. .Lebanon 
Brent Spence*........ Dem. . Fort Thomas 
John C. Watts*....... Dem. . Nicholasville 
Carl D. Perkins*...... Dem. . Hindman 
James 8. Golden*,..... Rep... Pineville 
: LOUISIANA 


CRNADRON = NAGE Obe Whe OYUAuGRwhe BNIAGEP OH AGTPWNe OYQADRWS 


F. Edward Hebert*. . 


Overton Brooks*...... 

Otto E. Passman*..... 

James H. Morrison* 

T. A. Thompson, . 

George S. Long..... 

Robert Hale*........, 

Charles P. Nelson*.... 

Clifford G. McIntire*. . Rep. 
MARYLAND 

Edward T. Miller*..... Rep.. 

James P. S. Devereux*. Rep.. 

Edward A. Garmatz*. .Dem. 

el TE H. Fallon*..... Dem. 

Frank Small, Jr....... Rep.. 

DeWitt ES Hyde Beret, oad 

Samuel N. Poe Maa che 
ASSACHUSETT 

John W. Heaclton®, .. Rep 

P. Boland..... pera 


Edward 
Philip J. Philbin*...... 


Dem 
Harold D. Donohue* . .Dem 
Edith Nourse Rogers*. . Rep. 
William Bates*..... Rep.. 
Thomas J. Lane*...... Dem.. 
Angier L. Goodwin*.. . Rep 
Donald W. Nicholson* . Rep 


Laurence Curtic....... Rep. : 


Thomas O'Neill, Jr. ...Dem 
John W. McCormack*,. .Dem. 


.. New Orleans 
..New Orleans 
..St. Martinsville 
. Shreveport 


Monroe 


. Hammond 
.. Ville Platte 
. Pineville 


..~ Portland 
... Augusta 
..Perham 


. Easton 


. Stevenson 
. Baltimore 


. Baltimore 
.Clinton 
. .Bethesda 


. Baltimore 
Ss 


. Deerfield 
. Springfield 
Ck 


inton 


‘Worcester 
. .Lowell 
.Salem 


Lawrence 


... Melrose 
.. Wareham 
- Boston 
.. Cambridge 
. Dorchester 


Richard Wigglesworth*. Rep... Milton 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*. Rep.. 


.North Attleboro 
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Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
oF MICHIGAN 
1 Thaddeus Machrowicz*.Dem, .Hamtramck 
2 George Meader.......- Rep...Ann Arbor 
3 Paul W. Shafer*....... Rep... Battle Creek 
4 Clare E. Hoffman* Sita Rep.. Loge oe 
5 Gerald R. Ford, Jr.*... Rep... £. Grand Rapids 
6 Kit oad Sra deta atatctene Rep... East Lansing 
7 Jesse P. Wolcott*...... Rep...Port Huron 
8 Alvin M. Bentley syeiaxers be Rep.. .Owosso 
9 Ruth Thompson*...... Rep... Whitehall 
10 Elford A. Cederberg. ..Rep...Bay City 
11 Victor A. Knox........ Rep.. “Sault Ste. Marie 
12 John B. Bennett*...... Rep.. .Ontonagon 
13 George D. O’brien*....Dem. . Detroit 
14 Louis C, Rabaut*...... Dem. . Grosse Pointe Park 
15 John D. Dingell*...... Dem. . Detroit 
16 John Lesinki, Jr*...... Dem. . Dearborn 
17 Charles G. Oakman... . Rep... Detroit 
18 George A. Dondero*. . _Rep.. . Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 
1 Red Wing 
2 .. Glencoe 
3 ..Minneapolis 
4 St. Paul: 
5 Walter H. Judd*...... ep... Minneapolis 
6 Fred Marsha. hee noha Dem. .Grove City 
7 H. Carl Andersen*..... Rep...Tyler 
8 John A. Blatnik* » Gerereiens Dem. .Chisholm 
9 Harold C. Hagen*..... Rep... Crookston 
MISSISSIPPY 
1 Thomas G. Abernathy*.Dem. .Okolona 
2 Jamie L. Whitten*..... Dem. . Charleston 
3 Fr . Smith*...... Dem. .Greenwood 
4 John Bell Williams*....Dem..Raymond 
5 Arthur Winstead*..... Dem. "philadelphia 
6 William M. Colmer* OURT . Pascagoula 
1 Frank M. Karston*....Dem..St. Louis 
2 Thomas B. Curtis*. .. . Rep... Webster Groyes 
3 Mrs. John B. Sullivan. . Dem. .St. Louis 
4 Jeffrey P. Hillelson. . ..Rep.. . Independence 
5 Ray Bolling* . _. Dem. . Kansas. City 
6 William C. Cole. ; St. Joseph 
7 Dewey Short*..... Galena 
8 A.S. J. Carnahan*.... .. Elsinore 
9 Clarence Cannon*..... ..Elsberry 
10 Paul C. Jones*........ .. Kennett 
11 Morgan M. Moulder*. .Dem..Camdenton 
PONT! as 
1 Lee Metcalf........... m.. Helena 
2 Wesley A. D’ As an . Wilsall 
ASI A 
1 Carl T. Curtis* Sees. .. Minden 
2 Rowan Hruska........ an. . Omaha 
3 Robert D. Harrison*... Rep... Norfolk 
Brae ts. Miller*.......... Rep... Kimball 
EVADA 
At Large 
Clifton (Cliff) Young.. .Rep... Reno 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1 Chester E. Merrow*...Rep...Center Ossipee 
2 Norris Cotton*........ Re Lebanon 
EW JERSE 
1 Charles A. Wolverton*. Rep.. .Merchantville 
2 T. Millet Hand*....... Rep..,Cape May City 
3 James C. Auchincloss*, .Rep.. . Rumson 
4 Charles R. Howell*....Dem..Pennington 
5 P. ppebnguuyeen, Ir. .Rep.. .Morristown 
6 Clifford P. Case*...... Rep... Rahway 
7 William B. Widnali Rep.. .Saddle River 
8 Gordon Canfield*... Rep... Paterson 
9 Frank C. Osmers, Jr*. . Rep... Haworth 
10 Peter W. Rodino, Lug .Dem.. Newark 
11 Hugh J. Addonizio*....Dem..Newark 
12 Robert W. Kean*...... ep... Livingston 
13 Alfred D. Sieminski* . ema .Jersey City 
14 Edward J. Hart*...... m..Jersey City 
NEW MEXICO 
At Large 
Antonio M. Fernandez*.Dem, .Santa Fe 
John J. Dempsey*..... Dem. .Santa Fe 
NEW YORK 
1 Stuyvesant Wainwright.Rep...East Hampton 
2 Steven B. Derounian...Rep...Mineola 
3 Frank J. Becker....... Rep... Lynbrook 
4 Henry J. Latham*.....Rep...Queens Village 
5 Albert H. Bosch....... Rep...Richmond ‘Hill 
6 Lester Holtzman....... Dem. .Rego Park 
7 James J. Delaney*..... Dem..L. I. City 
8 Louis B. Heller*,...... Dem. .Brooklyn 
9 Eugene J. Keogh*.....Dem, .Brooklyn 
10 Edna F. Kelly*........ .. Brooklyn 
11 Emanuel Celler*, . Brooklyn 
12 Francis E: Dorn ... Brooklyn. 
13 Abraham Multer*..... . Brooklyn 
14 John J. Rooney*. . . Brooklyn 
15 John H. Ray...... .. Staten Tsldnd 
16 Adam C. Powell, Jr. ..New York City 
17 Frederic Coudert, J ...New York City 
18 James G. Donovan* ..New York City 
19 Arthur G. Klein*......Dem..New York City 
20 F. D. Roosevelt, Jr.*...Dem..New York City 
21 Jacob K. Javits*...... Rep...New York City 
22 Sidney A. Fine*....... Dem. . Bronx 
23 Isidore Dollinger*..... Dem. . Bronx 
24 Charles Buckley*...... Dem. .Bronx 


oe Paul A. Fino ere 
25 Paul A. Fino.......-.. 

26 h A. Gamble*..... Rep. 
27 Ralph W. Gwinn*..... Rep. 
28 St. - ~ Rep. 
29 J Wharton*.... Rep. 
if Leo W. O’Brien*...... Dem 


1 
2 <a 
3 ..New Bern 
4 .. Nashville 
5 F - Winstone 
6 Durham ..Chapel Hill 
7 ¥. Ertel Carlyle*...... Dem. . Lumberton 
8 Charles B. Deane*..... Dem. . Rockingham 
9 Rugh Alexander....... Dem. . Kannapolis 
10 Charles R. Jonas...... Rep... Lincolnton 
11 Woodrow W. Jones. ...Dem. .Rutherfordton 
12 George A. Shuford..... Dem. . Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At Large 
Usher L. Burdick* ....Rep.. . Williston 
Otto Krueger Tink ete Rep... Fessenden 
OHIO 
1 ae aoe Ae ae p...Cincinnati 
2 W: 35, Hess,-.4.4 0 Rep.. .Cincinnati 
3 Paul F. Schenck . Dayton 
4 Wm. M. McCulloch* . Piqua 
5 Cliff Clevenger* . .Bryan 
6 James G. Polk*...- - High land 
7 Clarence J. Brown* . .Blanchester 
8 Jackson E. Betts* ...Findlay 
9 Frazier Reams* ... Toledo 
10 Thomas A. Jenkins*...Rep...Ironton 
11 Oliver P. Bolton.......Rep... Mentor 
12 John M. Vorys*....... Rep.. .Columbus 
13 Alvin F. yee Be iiety Rep.. .Sandusky 
14 William H. Ayres...... Rep...Akron 
15 Robert T. Secrest* ear Dem, .Senecaville 
16 Frank T. Bow*........ Rep...Canton (R.F.D9 
17 J. Harry McGregor*. . Rep... West Lafayette 
18 Wayne L. Hays*...... Dem. . Flushing 
19 Miehael J. Taree ...-Dem.. Youngstown 
20 Michael A. Feighan*...Dem..Cleveland 
21 Robert Crosser*....... Dem. .Cleveland 
22 Frances P. Bolton*. . Rep... Lyndhurst 
At Large 
George H. Bender*. .Rep...Chagrin Falls 
OKLAHOMA 
1 Page Belcher*......... Rep... Enid 
2 Ed Edmondson. . .Rep... Muskogee 
3 Carl Albert*.. se. 2.5 ¢ Dem. .McAlester 
4Tom Steed*....5...... Dem. .Shawnee 
5 John Jarman*.......,. Dem. .Oklahoma City 
6 Victor Wickersham* ya .Mangum 
18) 
1 Walter Norblad*...... ep... Astoria 
2. 8am Coon. | c soe ec Rep... Baker 
3 Homer D. Angell*..... Rep... Portland 
4 Harris Ellsworth*...... Rep... Roseburg 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1 William A. Barrett*...,.Dem.. Philadelphia 
2 William T. Granahan*. .Dem. . Philadelphia 
3 James A. Byrne.......Dem.. Philadelphia 
4 Earl Chudoff*......... Dem. . Philadelphia 
5 William J. Green, Jr.*.. Dem. . Philadelphia 
6 Hugh D. Scott, Jr.*....Rep...Philadelphia 
7 Benjamin F. James*. .. Rep... Rosemont 
8 Karl C. King*........ Rep.. . Morrisville 
9 Paul B. Dague*. ... Rep... Downingtown 
10 Joseph L. Carrigg*..... Rep.. .Susquehanna 
11 Edward J. Bonin...... Rep... Hazleton 
12 Ivor D. Fenton*....... Rep...Mahanoy City 
13 Samuel McConnell, Jr.* ane . Wynnewood 
14 eo M. Rhodes*....Dem.. Reading 
15 Francis E. Walter*. | | .Dem.. Easton 
16 Walter M. Mumma*. Rep.. . Harrisburg 
17 Alvin R. Bush*.,..,.... Rep... Muncy 
18 Richard Simpson*..... Rep.. "Fhini ign 
19 S. Walter Stauffer..... Rep... York 
20 James E. Van Zandt*..Rep...Altoona 
21 Augustine B. Kelley*... Dem, .Greensburg. 
22 John P. Saylor*,...... Rep...Johnstown 
23 Leon H. Gavin*. . .. Rep...Oil City 
24 Carroll D. Kearns’ Rep... Farrell 
a5 seus E. Craiain? HED . Beaver 
omas Morgan*... em. . Frederickto 
27 James G. Fulton... Rep... Pittsburgh = 
28 Herman Eberharter*. .. Pittsburgh 
aS Robert Corbett*..... ; Pittsbureh 


Vera Buchana* 


n. .MeKeesport 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
(923 15th St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C.) 
Chairman—.........-.. 
Secretary—Mrs. Gladys E. Heinrich Knowles. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


bea 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
hairman—Stephen A. Mitchell. 
Director, Women’s Division—Mrs. India Ed- 
wards. 


Secretary—Mrs. Dorothy Vredenburgh. 
Director of Publicity—Sam Brightman. 
SOCIALIST PARTY. 
(303 A a New York 10, ¥:3 
, Nat 
lington Hoopes. 
National Secretary—Robin Elizabeth Myers. 
SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 
(61 Cliff St., New York 8, N. Y.) 
Natienal Secretary—Arnold Petersen. 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY 
(116 University Place, New York 3, N. Y.) 
National Chairman—Farrell Dobbs. 
National Secretary—James P. Cannon. 
LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION, AFL 
(1525 H St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.) 
Chairman—George Meany. 
SebretaryTreasurer—William F. Schnitzler. 
Director—James L. McDevitt. 
LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE 
(160 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
Secretary—Joseph V. O’Leary. 
Executive Director—Ben Davidson. 
Upstate Director—James J. Donnelly, 
Erie St., Albany, N. Y. 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE, CIO 


(1346 Connecticut Ave.,N.W., Washington 6,D.C.) 
D 


ack ‘Kroll. 
David J. McDonald. 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
(17 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Elmer A. Benson. 


Secretary- 


ional Executive omic Dars 


49 West 
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- Dist. Litics P. O. Address | Dist 
RHODE ISLAND VIRGINIA |r? On eared 
: ae J. Forand*...... Dem. . Cumberland 1 Edward Robeson, Jr.*. .Dem.. Newport News 
john Fogarty*...... Dem. .Harmony 2 Porter Hardy, Jr.*..... m..Churchland 
SOUTH CAROLINA 3 J. Vaughan Gary*..... Dem. .Richmond 
L. Mendel Rivers*..... Dem. .Charleston 4 atkins M. Abbitt*. ..Dem..Appomattox 
John J. Riley* ........ Dem. .Sumter 5 Thomas B. Stanley*...Dem. ee 
W. J. Bryan Dorn..._: Dem. .Greenwood 6 Richard H. Poff... . Rep... Radfor 
Joseph R. Bryson*..... Dem. . Greenville 7 Burr P. Harrison*. .Dem Wincneater 
James P. Richards*....Dem.. 8 Howard W. Smith*..::Dem..Broad Run 
John L. McMillan*....Dem. . Florence 9 William C. Wampler. ..Rep...Bristol 
SOUTH DAKOTA 10 Joel T. Broyhill....... Rep.. . Ar! on 
Harold O. Lovre*...... Rep... Watertown WASHI 
E. ¥. Berry*....02..-. Rep.. McLaughlin +-Tagwna’ht Pon Bere 
TENNESSEE Oo Jack Westhnd kee 
B. Carroll Reese*...... Rep.. .Johnson City 3 Russell v. Mack* 
Howard H. Baker*. | /Rep.. Huntsville 4 Hal Holmes* — 
James B. Frazier, Jr.*. .Dem. . Chattanooga 5 Walt Bane 42 
Joe L. Evins* . Smithvilie 6 Thi Coral sfson*. 
J Perey: Priest* ‘ Nashville or ae AG Lave D- 
at Sutton*.........., . .Lawrenceb arse 
Tom Murray*.. "Jackson ms Don Magnuson........ Dem. .Seattle 
Jere Cooper* .. Dyersburg WEST VIRGINIA 
Clifford Davis* m..Memphis 1 Robert (Bob) Mollohan.Dem. . Fairmont 
2 Harley O. Staggers*. . .Dem..K 
Weight Patman*. .. Texarkana "3 Cleveland M. Bailey* . -Dem.. 
Jack B. Brooks .. Beaumont 4 Will B. Neal........ : 
Brady Gentry .. Tyler 5 Elizabeth Kee*. ; 
Sam Rayburn* .. Bonham 6 Robert C. Byrd. Dem.. 
J. ank Wilson* . Dallas WISCONSIN 
Olin E. Teague* ..College Station 1 Lawrence H. Smith*...Rep... Racine 
John Dowdy.......... . Athens 2 Glenn R. Davis*...... Rep...Waukesha 
Albert Thomas* .. Houston 3 Gardner R. Withrow*..Rep...LaCrosse 
Clark W. Reopen" 2 Dem. . Galveston 4 Clement J. Zablocki* . . Dem. , Milwaukee 
Homer Thornberry* . Dem. . Austin 5 Charles J. Kersten*....Rep...Milwaukee * 
Wis tte cPORSe® sae. m..Waco 6 William K. Van Pelt*..Rep...Fond du Lac 
Wingate H. Lucas*. Dem. . Grapevine 7 Melvin R. Laird....... Rep... Marshfield 
3 Frank Ikard*......... Dem. “Wichita Falls 8 John W. Byrnes*...... weve .Green Bay 
John EB. Lyle, Jr*..... Dem..Corpus Christi 9 Merlin Hull*, oe. 6... D.. “Black River Falls 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr.* ou .-McAllen 10 Alvin E. O’Konski*.. Rep . Mercer 
6 Ken Regan*.......:.. Dem. .Midland WYOMING 
Quer econ Braces pom. ieee At Large 
alter Rogers*........ em..Pampa 
Gore Mahont.. Dem: Lubbock William H. ee . Rep.. .Sheridan 
Paul J. Kilday*....... Dem, .San Antonio ASKA—Delegate 
O. C. Fisher*.. . ve A ie .San Angelo E. L. Bartlett® ROTTS Dem.’. Juneau 
t Large HAWAII—Delegate 
Martin Dies......... ry seae Lufkin Joseph R. Farrington*, .Rep.. . Honolulu 
Douglas Stringfellow... Rep...Ogden PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
liam A. Dawson... .Rep...Salt Lake City A. Fernos-Isern*....... Dem. .Santruce 
VERMONT Se 
At Large Rep. 221; Dem., 212; Ind. 1; Vac., 1. notes 435. 
Winston L. Prouty*.... Rep... Newport City (*) Served in the Eighty-second Congres: 


Political Committees 


Secretary and Campaign Manager—C. B. Bald~ 
win. 
PROHIBITION NATIONAL COMMITTEE 

(Winona Lake, Ind.) 

Chairman—Gerald Overholt. 

Treasurer—Thomas E. Boorde. 

Secretary—Albert Crispell. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
(1740 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 

National Chairman—Francis Biddle. 

Chairman, Executive Comm.—Joseph L. Rauh, Jr. 

National Executive Secretary—Reginald H. Zalles. 


AMERICAN LABOR PARTY 
(17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y.) 
Chairman—Vito Marcantonio. 
Executive Secretary—Arthur Schutzer. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S. A. 

(29 East 125th St., New York 27, N. Y.) 
Chairman, Nat’l Comm.—William Z. Foster. 
General Secretary—Eugene Dennis. 
Organization Secretary—Henry Winston. 


GREENBACK PARTY 
(2315 E. Troy Ave., Indianapolis 3, Ind.) 
National Chairman—John Zahnd. 
National Secretary—M. F. Greenstreet. 


INDUSTRIAL GOVERNMENT PARTY 
The ballot designation of the Socialist Labor 


Party in certain states—New York and Minnesota, 
and, on occasion, Pennsylvania. 


( 


RAILWAY LABOR’S POLITICAL LEAGUE 
10 Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 4, D. C.). 
Chairman—A. E. Lyon. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. T. Anderson. 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 
(125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.) 
President—Norman Cousins. 
Chairman Executive beh TIE a Butler, Jr. 
Secretary—J. A. Migel. 
UWF has Branches in 28 States and the District 


of Columbia, and UWF Chapters in 12 non-branch 


states and Hawaii. 


Ambassadors and Ministers 
(As of Dec. 1. 1952) 


Countries Envoys from United States to— Envoys to United States from— 


“|Sir Claude Corea 
Sr. Felix Nieto del ‘Rio, 5 


Chile. .........{Claude G. Bowers, A.............-.---.- 
LCT ieee Karl L. Rankin, Charge d’ Affaires ad interim; 
: bee, at ee Taiwan (ormoes) sah SOE ee a: x big ee on roo a Be + Seren { 
Jaa ae Philip B. — “**"lSr) Don J. Rafael Oreamuno, 
ig Willard L. Beauiac, A..........-.+---+-++5 Sr. Dr. eg bo ee A 
ki George Wadsworth, A.-........s2--e0s05= etrze 
eae k an j roan ~sbuugente Anderson, Wat actutnie Ma om, oe agin yee berlin ae Lay 
ee eat. Daniela, As.-s.....sctlcscteoss Sr. Pero Concha-inriques, Charged’ Affaires” 
“TAG EC Cavendish W. Cannon, A..............+-+. Mohamed Kamil Bey Abdul Rahim, A. 
Salvador..... Angier Biddle Duke, A............-.----- or Dr. Don Heetor David Castro, A 
POW ss. Se Grepetion Ee Tallinn closed) o.5- Sou. sae ee Mr. trae ak! (a) 
a CHIESA. 2 ls cnce ae I ee ee Ras H. S. Imru, A. 
Hinisea Bete. a Pali Sh ee ee oe ee Mr. Johan A. Nykopp, M. 
eee ..ss.+.-.|¥ames Clement Dunn, A.........-.------ Mr. Henri Bonne’ 


2 ee 5 Se hes Sea De a ee eed tie Krekeler; Charge d’ Affaires 
50 throp W. h 


woueaee ee -..|\J0bn BE. Peurlfoy, A... v0.6. eee eee es Mr. Athanase G. Politis, A. 
Guatemala..... nisoheenfeld, -A\.ci..tassiee «seme Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Toriello, A. 
OAT a a SEETAVOEA, CALs. esate ee cree eet Mr. Jac Mead A. 

Honduras... .. Remain j AGS: 5 on cian oe ee Sr. Dr. Don j Heliodoro Valle, A 
Hungary....... Dr. Emil Weil, M. 

Iceland......... Mr: Thor Thors, M. 

L0G pore ae oe Mr. Gaganvihari Lallubhai Mehta, A 
Indonesia...... pe. Merle Cochran, A. Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, 


Loy W. Henderson, A. 


Tran (Persia)... . 
Burton Y. Berry, A.... 


IPAQ Sraler ss wi eies we 


srael Mr. Abba Eban, 
italy st... |waworth Bunker, A... .... 2.0.00... 5 5.54 Signor Alberto Tarhiani, A 
Yapan>,..,.....jmebert D. Murphy, A...........-.+..40 re chi , ae 
Jordan IM eecvevqvate civvc tae, athie Sia Dr. Yusuf Haikal, M. 
Korea IU, FAC Saha ce. Co nsca: snl evn tcpitey are a Dr. You Chan Yang, A. 
Donald R. Heath, M. (2) sc... ccc ccc a cao olf slow © = nee nye olay ule eth) ele nila ls falas inisg ete tae 
Latvia.........}(Zegation at Riga closed)................55 Mr. Jules ae Suerse ad’ Affaires 
Lebanon....... ¢ MINOR SM sk wnat Ca tne ee Dr. Charles Malik, 
MADOPIG, gcc cal Mr. Clarence eee “Simpson, A. 
RAMOS ic vs cs. ep lit Oe" on ins anne s (errr wes rite Sc 
Lithuania Me caves ord (Legation at Kaunas closed).......-.-+ +++: Mr. Povilas Zadeikis, M. 
Luxemburg..... Mrgs Perle: Megta, Meo). esa ecins shin de pn aies Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, M. 
PRT RE Seno icin say us. 6. pueaielein ni a's Carn kik ate ue eae Sr. Don Rafael de la Coiina, A- 
Morocco _jJohn Carter Vincent (4)..0.. 6c nee ccs tee ce ee ees ove cee ess teks nas cee 
Ni) Chester Bowles, M. (5)........-.-.eeeeeee oeRang, M. ee Tae Shere Jung Bahadur 
2, 
Netherlands. ... r. J. H. van Roijen, A. 
New Zealand. . Mr. Leslie Knox Munro, A. 
Nicaragua Sr. Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, A. 


Norway........ , ns Mr. Wilhelm Select es Morgenstierne, A. 


Pakistan Mr. Mohammed Ali, A 

Palestine. . wen | bis "erasis| ©) 6. br sd amy alla cits en Te ts ale Ian ate Mesee aie 
Panama, _|Sr. Don Roberto M. Heurtematte, A 
Paraguay .|Sr. Dr. Don Luis Oscar Boettner, a 


nt Gio eel : Jr, A. .|Sr. Don Fernando Berckemeyer, A. 


Philippines .|Dr. Carlos Pl Romulo, A 
Poland. . Mr. Jozef Winiewicz, A. 
Portugal Sr. Luis Esteves Fernandes, A. 
Rumania Mr. Mihai Magheru, M 

Saudi Arabia Sheikh Asad Al-Faqih, 

OOS A nee ; Sr. Don Jose Felix de ‘Lequerica, A. 
Bweden........ 5 Mr. Erik Boheman, A. 
Switzerland..... Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 
BROMAINOMCES Aiaje sss» 7 , JI Mr. Faiz El-Khouri, M 
Thailand....... A Mr. Pote Sarasin, A. 
PRUEEKOY..o5. . Mr. Feridun C. Erkin, A. 

ae et So Mr. G. P. Jooste, A. 


{| tayo a re i Mr. Georgi N. Zarubin, A. 

Uruguay....... ' Sr. Dr. Jose A. Mora, 

Sr. Dr. Carlos Perez ae la Cova, Charge 
qa’ tes ie ad interim. 

Mr. Tran Van Kha, A. 

suber ealed je yuteenene Sayed Abdurrahman Ibn Abdussamed 

Abu-Taleb, Charge a’ pees 
ugoslavia.....|George V. Allen, A... ..... ccc eee eee Mr, Vladimir Popovic, A 


(a) Acting Consul General of aan in Ne 
General, 2 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 28, tf Rog City in charge of Legation. Office of Consulate 


High Commissioner with personal rank of ambassador. 
(2) = ates also to Kingdom of Laos and State of Vietnam; resident in Saigon. 


(3) U. S. High Commissioner and chief of mission God 
(4) Diplomatic agent with personal rank of minister.’ headauaz tere eee ee 


(5) Accredited also ambassador in India; residen 

(6) Accredited Ambassador to Saudi Arabia, resident i Sidda. 

(*) The Minister is also Ambassador of Nepal at London and maintains his residence in that 
capital. Communications addressed to. him or to members of the staff of the Legation of Nepal to the 
United States should therefore be sent to 12A Kensington Palace Gardens, London, W8, England. 


Viet-Nam 
Wemen......... 


~ 


se Ca - 


hee: United States—Administrative Agencies, Civil Service Employees 91 
_ Civilian Employment in Executive Branch of Federal Govt. 


Source: United States Civil Service Commission (Data as of June 1952) 


Agency 
Terr. Full- Part- 
Total poss. time time 
Total, all agencies........... 184,050! 83,308 
Executive Office of the President: 4 ‘ pie: 
Bs Eel GE Oy eb eats Soe eS cy IP PREY. Hi leer ete Oe oi aa Lee a Re 240 5 
PUurcHMOon the Buduete. cs cette} oe MOBS ca dolce hocks loeee ok 49 
Council of Economic Advisers.....| «34... LLIITIE LILI tIi: 34 ohare 
Executive Mansion and Grounds..} 121|......./)0 (1.2. i/iiitiit: 75 46 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission| ~* 15|....../2|) 2.1 (2 0 [iii 2001) 10 5 
National Security Council........]. 28). 22 23 ahs stele 
National Security Resources Board|  178|........)... 22. 3/1221213: 167 11 
cee aorensa Mobilization, .2.. 0 - ~- 16115. o.cs.a line cok asl eta 135 26 
Office of the Director for Mutual 
= aes apna FRO PLE] Rei ace rete econ Piniogra V7 1 
esident’s po! prnmlsston 5G. f eA. 3% asaha ats (ooo ore lacea,o/0e «hf Ce 1 
President’s Commission on the 
Health Needs of the Nation...) © 57 | eo... slec dese clecee coat 42 15 
Executive Departments: 
WOMeaaIG Una ip attire arets GN one uaa 20,234 20,219) 11,068] 10,862 206 
EEE RRUEY eA eid is ecdieeei en ta 1,043 923 0} 88,417] 87,502 915 
Department of Defense.......... 120,763} 46,607} 74,156/1,216,332/1,213,703 2,629 
ffice of the Secretary of Defense GAY edicts ore 54 2,199 093 106 
Department of the Army....... 34,606} 492,403) 490,852 1,551 
Department of the Navy....... 446,862 222 
Department of the Air Force.... 273,8' 750 
TEAL CS: 2 i ea 31, 218 
IEEE OO tite. lots clots ah | B2S,822) 0 217 Sh = OTe Rte es ae 353,924| 167,720 
(LULU Ei ey 50,69) R 
PROTIGWIGURC. 05 s06)c cis Soko alee een 63,131 i 
ME SPOMIHOTOO PN gi oP.) 5 say ear eter be 6,426 021 
MNT Ase s ws eos timtan ly 7,327 
Independent Agencies: 
“4 American Battle Monuments 
PMnAMO mM: ora tetandinn| 46717) | NAAT Lee, 6 LO} Ske ee 
Atomic Energy Commission...... Slee 6,657 72 
Board of Governors, Federal 
CN ONVOMS MALEK ge or is oo anh: > a DRO. uae fs occ Sane ho wae 578 2 
- Canal Zone-Government...........:|- 2,528} - 2,528). 2,598l-.7. oc caccter les ene eee 
Civil Aecronatitics Board........:.]. - 582). ~ «-10/--- ~~ 10)... sea. V2 oaetete apeee 
Civil Service Commission 4,591 95 
Commission on Renovation of the 
PERECIUAVENATISION clels,. aleuvis eel) eee OP eco Mik vu foree ed cev|eemesmes 3 3 
Committee on Government Con- 
tract Compliance.........<.... 6 5 
Defense Materiais Procurement 
SUCURE OCT Ge nies. cle cule. 141 13 
Defense Production Adm......... 435 29 
fense Transport Administration. 201 15 
Displaced Persons Commission... . BAI, icsataieerer 
Economie Stabilization Agency. ... 16,546 505 
Export-Import Bank............ 36). 0. See 
Federal Civil Defense Adm....... 1,088 20 
Federal Communications Com..... 1,113) eer 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.. . 983 30 
Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
Sion Services< 5... 6... en 370)... 0a, 
Federal Power Commission... ...: 698 1 
Federal Security Agency......... 34,065 1,030 
Federal Trade Commission. ...... 679 
General Accounting Office........ 6,114)........ 
General Service Administration... . 28,482 565 
Government Printing Office....... 7,549 127 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 12,402 86 
Indian Claims Commission....... 10 
Interstate Commerce Commission . 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission. 
Mutual Security Agency......... 
National Advisory Committee for 
PACHORRUTICS. «Ms... cc bee ves 7,654)........ 
. National Capital Housing Authority CEE} oat Coot) al eG Sts Broke action: SIS 3 S53) ayes 
. National Capital Park and Plan- 
7 Ree ACH EU TIMIOA GIRS M Ae Siena ret Meee eel eh eta.ats ciel aifedeie's is ooze |'ecae secon 6 1 
_. National Capital Sesquicentennial 
ommMIsston (Pe ea ee eins Sl acteanein tae ce hee kama or 8 5 
National Labor Relations Board... 21 Zh, Pen 1,114 38 
National Mediation Board........ : LA ee vanaiten gal erate averse Neg acces 22 
National Science Foundation..... SPE, « cae Bi by EAC naar Be, Meee etl is dev eae eae H 87 30 
, National Security Training Com...‘ Gilintie Mech elistacaletae col eed dears Bilaetayats poet 
: Panama Canal Company......... 16,314| 16,314|...,.... 534 21 
Railroad Retirement Board....... PQ ON ee rans 3, a1] Cozens eink epee 2,181 18 


Reconstruction Finance Corp..... 
Renegotiation Board............. 
Securities and Exchange Com..... 
Selective Service System......... 
Small Defense Plants Adm........ 
Smithsonian Institution.......... 
PIGIGIErSyTLOME), . 7) (ier ace siete prteiee 3 « 


Tax Court of the United States. .. 
Tennessee Valley Authority... ; 
Veterans Administration. . . 
War Claims Commission......... Gae 
The figures above do not include employees in the Legislative or the Judicial branch of the U. 8. 

Government, Military and Naval forces of the U..S., or employees of the t. of Col. Government. 

Service of the United States (total as of June 30)—(1930) 580,494; (1935) 719,440; (1940) 

1 +. (1941) 1,358,150; (1942) 2,206,970; (1943) 3,002,453; (1944) 2,918,287; (1945) 2,015 276. 

(1946) 2,299,007; (1947) 1,849,781; (1948) 1,859,807; (1949) 1,928,524; (1950) 1,966,448; (1951) 


92 : United States—Governors and State Officials - 
GOVERNORS AND STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS ~ 


(*)Elected November 4, 1952; Maine, Sept. 8, 1952 


Governor and Poli 


¥. Expires 
State paige z 


eYGODR, Dg ek dha =e c3 Jan. 1955} $12,000 
peers ee Egle ne 2 | Jan. 1955| 15,000 
aa Francis Cherry, D.*..........-- 2 | Jan. 1955] 10,000 
“"arl Warren {300 src cats eo ‘an. ‘ 
Bethan H ¥ oe, oes 2 | Jan. 1955| 10,000 
John Davis Lodge, R.....------ 4 Jan. 1955 12,000 
J. Cabel Boges, R.*.......- 4 Jan. 1957 12,000 
‘Dan Arty, D.*. .. case 4 Jan. 1957 12,000 
Herman Talmadge, D......-..-. 4 Jan. 1955 12,000 
Len Jordans. IR. o eiecsss =< eee 4 Jan. 1955 12,000 
William G ‘Stratton, R.*......-.. 4 Jan. 1957 ‘ 
R.* 4 Jan. 1957 15,000 
2 Jan. 1955 2,000 
2 Jan. 1955 10,000 
4 Dee. 1955 10,000 . 
4 May 1956 18,000 
eee 2 Jan. 1955 0,000 
ai a 4 Jan. 1957 4,500 
setts... 2 Jan. 1955 20.000 
2 Jan. 1955 22,500 
ue i: 2 Jan. 1955 15,000 
eee: 4 Jan. 19 15,000 
ae 4 | Jan: 1987} 10,000 
een Nd uM; Sonne ee aes jan. : 
Noprasiea :|Lincoln... .|Robert B. Crosby, R.*.........- 2 Jan. 1955 11,000 
Nevada......... : :|Charles = Bae Bees nce 4 | Jan. 1955 9,100 
New Hampshire. .|C (i Hugh Gre pS ee en A or Oe 2 Jan. 1955 10,000 
New Jersey.....- Alfred E. “Sriseoll, ES fae s 4 Jan. 1954 20,000 
New Mexico..... Edwin Sete = * eee 2 Jan. 1955 15,G00 
New York....... Thomas E. Dewey, R....-....-- 4 Jan. 1955 25,000 
North Carolina Dae B asteas, Pym : = sore ye 
. Norman Burnsdale, R..*..... 5 ; 
nee ir usche, D.*... 2.22... 2 | Jan. 1955 20.000 
homa.. Bs: Johnston Murray, D..........:- an. 3 
ieeeoe. Douglas McKay, R............- 4 Jan. 1955] 11,000 
Pennsylvania. ohn ine, Re rk cA See ont 4 Jan. 1955 25,000 
Rhode Island. Dennis J. Roberts, D.*......... 2 Jan. 1955 15,000 
South Carolina. . . James F. Byrnes, D..........-.-- 4 Jan. 1955 12,000 
South Dakota... .|Pi Sigurd Anderson, R.*...........- 2 Jan. 1955 9,000 
Tennessee....... Frank G. Clement, D.* 2 Jan. 1955 12,000 
BRO cree... 5-51 ane Allan Shivers, D.-R.*. 2 Jan. 1955 12,000 
PCA cy wiacte cee J. Bracken Lee, R.* 4 Jan. 1957 7,500 
Vermont........ Lee E. Emerson, R 2 Jan. 1955 10,000 
Wirginia.......... ../John 8. Battle, D.... 4 Jan. 19. 15,000 
Washington...... ympia. . ..|Arthur B. Langlie, R 4 Jan. 1957 15,000 
West Ww reinla: : ../William C. Marland, D.*....... 4 Jan. 1957 12,500 
Wisconsin . 5 ./Walter J. Kohler, R:*......<.... 2 Jan. 1955 14,000 
Wyoming. G..J. Rogers, RR. ok.oecn cee 4 Jan. 1955 10,000 
Territories ‘and 
ossessions 
Alaska (1)....... PUTCO. «or thonotay stern taic Ernest Gruening, D............ 4 Apr. 1953) 15,000 
Guam:(1)....... AMAA Weis sutras ciotee es Carlton Skinner, Di, o20. clase «ek 4 Aug. 1954) o6 i.e 
Hawaii (1). "Honolulu Saye Neourtetatere Oren Bi. Long; Dekh akan ce 4 May 1955) 16,000 
Puerto Rico (2). :|San Juan........... Luis Munoz-Marin, D.......... 4 Jan. 1957} 10,600 
Virgia Islands (1). Charlotte Amalie....|Morris F. de Castro. ........... e Indefinite 


(1) oe by the President and confirmed by the Senate. (2) First governor to be elected was 
Nov. 2, 


STATE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Where state officials are omitted, returns are incomplete. This applies also to the political makeup 
of legislatures. Figures following names indicate annual pay. 


Alabama Ae 

Governor—Gordon Persons, D., $12,000. Governor—Francis Cherry, $10,000. 

Lieut, Governor—James B. Allen, D., $20 per Lieut. Governor—Nathan Geis = $2,500. 
diem plus mileage 1 way — of State—C. G. Hall, D., $5,0 

Sec. of State—Mrs. Agnes Baggett, D., $6,000. Auditor—J. Oscar Humphrey, ‘D. 35, 000. 

Comptroller—John Graves, D., $6,900. Att’y General—Tom Gentry, 

Att’y General—Silas C. Garrett, D., $10,000. Treasurer—J. Vance Clayton, 3 $000. 

Andie vane brad "Oe 98 00 

or—John Brandon, . 
Supt. of Education—Wm. DO as D., $10,000. SeATe eae 


Meets odd years, in January, at Little Rock. 
STATE LEGISLATURE Members receive $1,200 for each two- -year period. 
Meets odd years, in May, at Montgomery. Mem- Senate—Dem., 35 (total). 
bers receive $20 per day during legislative sessions, House—Dem., 97; Rep., 3. Total, 100. 
plus travel allowance of 10¢ per mile (one time). 
Senate—Dem., 35 (total) 


House—Dem, 105; Rep, 1. Total -06. California 


: oreo ee Warren, R., $25,0 
Arizona L Lieut. Governor—Goodwin, knight. R, $12,000. 
ec, e—Frank Jordan, R. 
Governor—Howard Pyle, R., mk bs Controller—Thomas Kucher, See 000. 
Sec. of State—Wesley Bolin, $7,5 Att’y General—Edmund G. Brown, $19,000. 
Auditor Jewel W, Jordan. 8. D810, 000. groqauren hanes G,, Jonas "32,00, 
Treasurer—E, T, Willidms, Jr.,’D.,” $6,660, 15 00g) ne) airnetion-—Boy ‘sianer aaa 
Supt. Public Instruc.—M. L. Brooks, D., $9,600. aos STATE LEGISLATURE 
STATE LEGISLATURE Meets in general sessions, odd ye - 
ee cou, in Januery, a Lies aaTES ysl buaget teas even Years, in’ Aeron sal 
i} acramen m 
They are also allowed mileage at the rate of 20¢ ee Wve a 


plus mileage and $14 daily expe: & 
Pee mile one was. ie ca ae Ing sessions. $ y expenses while attend 
ena! ‘ota enate— 29; Di b 
House—Dem., 50; Rep., 30. Totai, 80. {Den cae alan 


Assembly--Repe ‘54; Dem., 26. Total, 80. 


ae, 


Colorado 
Governor—Dan Thornton, R., $10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Gordon Allott, R., $1,800. 
See. of State—Homer M. Bruce, R.. $6,000. 
Rie Gee ee SF '$7,000 
'y Genera! ay 5 
Treasurer—Homer F. Bedford, D., $6,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Denver. Mem- 


_ bers receive $2,400 for the biennium; also al- 


wed mileage at the rate of 10¢ = mile. 
Senate—Rep., 23; Dem., 12. Total, 35. 
House—Rep., 45; Dem., 20. Total, 65. 


Connecticut 
Governor—John Lodge, R., $12,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Edward N. Allen, R., $4,500. 
Sec. of State—Alice K. Leopold, R., $8,000. 
Comptrolier—Fred R. Zeller, R., $8,000. 
Att’y General—George C. Conway, R., $12,500. 
Surer—Joseph A. Adorno, R., $8,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Hartford. Mem- 


_ bers receive $600 per session, 


b 


$16,000. 


Senate—Rep., 22; Dem., 14. Total, 36. 
House—Rep., 221; Dem., 58. Total, 279. 


Delaware 
Governor—J. Cabel Boggs, R., $12,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Vernon Derrickson, D., $12.00 


‘Per Diem during session of Legislature. 


Auditor—G. Dan Enterline, R., $6,000. 
Att’y General—H. Albert Young, R., $7,500. 
Treasurer—Clarence Collins, Jr., R., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Dover. Mem- 


bers receive $1,000 biennially. 


Senate—Rep., 10; Dem., 7. Total, 17. 
House—Rep., -18; Dem., 17. Total, 35. 


Florida 
Governor—Dan McCarty, D., $12,000. 
Sec. of State—R. A. Gray, D., $10,000. 
Comptroller—Clarence M. Gay, D., $10,000. 
Att’y General—Richard W. Ervin, D., $10,000. 
Treasurer—J. Edwin Larson, D., $10,000. 
Supt. Public Instr.—Tom D. Bailey, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in April, at Tallahassee. Mem- 


“bers receive $17.50 per day for 60 days. 


Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 1. Total, 38. 
House—Dem., 95; Rep., 5. Total, 95. 


Georgia 
Governor—Herman E. Talmadge, D., $12,000. 
Lieut. Governor—S. Marvin Griffin, D., $2,000. 
Sec. of State—Ben. W. Fortson, Jr., D., $7,500. 
Comptroller General—Zach D. Cravey, D., $7,500. 
Att’y General—Eugene Cook, D., $7,500. 

Supt. of Schools—M. D. Collins, D., $7,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Atlanta. Mem- 
ers receive $20 per day while in session. 
Senate—Dem., 53; Rep., 1. Total, 54. 
House—Dem., 204; Rep., 1. Total, 205. 


Idaho 
Governor—Len Jordan, R., $7,500. 
Lieut. Governor—Edson H. Deal, R., $15 per day 
lus $5 per day expenses while attending session of 


Eeeisinture. While serving in Governor’s absence 
»he received same rate of pay per day as the 
Governor. 


Sec. of State—Ira H. Masters, D., $5,000. 
Auditor—N. P. Neilson, R., ,000. 

Att’y General—Robert Smylie, R., $5,000. 
Treasurer—Margaret Gilbert, R., $5,000. a 
Supt. of Schools—Alton B. Jones, R., $5,000. 
Inspector of Mines—G. A. McDowell, R., $5,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Boise. Mem- 


bers receive $10 per day served, plus $5 per day 
expenses. 


Senate—Rep., 29; Dem., 15. Total 44, 
House—Rep., 36; Dem., 23. Total, 59. 


Illinois 
Governor—William G.. Stratton, R., $25,000. 
Lieut. Governor—John W. Chapman, R., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—Charles Carpentier, R., $16,000. 
Auditor—Orville E. Hodge, R., $16,000. 
Att’y General—Latham Castle, R., $16,000. 
Treasurer—Elmer G. Hofiman, R., $16,000. 
Supt. of Public Inst.—Vernon L. Nickell, R., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Springfield. 


Members receive $10,000 for the biennium. 


Senate—Rep., 38; Dem., 13. Total, 51. 
House—Rep., 86; Dem., 67. Total, 153. 


United States—Governors and State Officials 


Indiana i j 
Governor—George N. Craig, R., $15,000, plus 
$12,000 expenses. 
( iain Governor—John A. Watkins, D,, $11,500. 


a). 
Sec. of State—Crawford F. Parker R., $11,500 
Auditor—Frank T. Millis, R., $11,500. 

Att’y General—Edwin K. Steers, R., $11,500 
Treasurer—John Peters, R., $11,500. 
Supt. Public Inst.—Wilbur Young, R., $11,500, 

(a) Also $1,200 per year as President of Senate, 

Plus $5 per day during legislative sessions. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Indianapolis. 
Members receive $1,200 per year, and 20¢ per mile 
for one round trip for a session. 
Senate—Rep., 40; Dem., 10. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 81, Dem., 19. Total, 100. 


- Towa 

Governor—William S. Beardsley, R., $12,000. 

Lieut. Governor—William H. Nicholas, R., $4,000 
per session 

Sec. of State—Melvin D. Synhorst, R., $6,500. 

Auditor—Chet B. Akers, R., $6, Z 

Att’y General—Robert L. Larson, R., $7,500. 

Sec. of Agriculture—Clyde Spry, R., $6,500. 
Pare Public Instruction—Jessie M. Parker, R.. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Des Moines. 
Members receive $2,000 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 46; Dem., 4. Total, 50. 
House—Rep., 105; Dem., 3. Total, 108. 


Kansas 
Governor—Edward F. Arn, R,, $10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Fred Hall, R., $900. 
Sec. of State—Paul R. Shanahan, R., $6,000. 
Auditor—George Robb, R., $6,000. 
Att’y General—Harold R. Fatzer, R., $7,000. 
Treasurer—Richard T, Fadely, R., $6,000. 
Supt. Public Instruction—Adel Throckmorton. 


R., $7,000 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Topeka. Mem- 
bers receive $5 per day, plus $7 per day for 
expenses, Limit, $300 per session. 
Senate—Rep., 35; Dem., 5, Total, 40. 
House—Rep., 105; Dem., 20. Total, 125. 


Kentucky 
Governor—Lawrence W. Wetherby, D., $10,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Emerson Beauchamp, D., $3,000 

and $30 a day during sessions. 
Sec. of State—Chas. K. O’Connell, D., $6,000. 
Auditor—Herbert Tinsley, D., $6,000. 
Att’y General—J. D. Buckman, D., $8,500. 
Treasurer—Pearl F. Runyon, D., $6,000. 
Auditor—T. Herbert Tinsley, D., $6,000. 
see Public Instruction—W. P. Butler, D., $8,- 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Frankfort. 
Members receive $25 per day during session; pre- 
siding officers, $30. 
Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 10 Total,38. 
House—Dem., 73; Rep., 27. Total, 100. 


Louisiana 
Governor—Robert F. Kennon, D., $18,000. 
Licut. Governor—C, E. Barham, D., $7,500. 
Sec. of State—Wade O. Martin Jr., D., $8,000. 
Auditor—Allison R. Kolb, D., $10,000. = 
Att’y General—Fred S. LeBlanc, D., $12,500. 
Treasurer—A. P. Tugwell, D., $10,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets even years, in May, at- Baton Rouge. 
Members receive $30 per day and mileage of 10¢ 
per mile, not to exceed 8 round trips. (Expense 
allowance of $150 per month for months Legis- 
lature is not in session.) 

Senate—Dem., 39 (total). 

House—Dem., 100 (total) 


Maine 
Governor—Burton M. Cross, R., $10,000. 
Sec. of State—Harold I. Goss, R., $7,000. 
Auditor—Fred M. Berry, R., ,000. 

Att’y General—Alexander LaFleur, R., $7,000 
Treasurer—Frank S. Carpenter, R., $5,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Augusta. Mem- 
bers anos $850 per session; presiding officers. 


$ F 
Senate—Rep., 31; Dem., 2. Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 127; Dem., 24. Total, 151. 


Maryland 
Governor—Theodore R. McKerdin, R.., $4,500. 
Sec. of State—John R. Reeves, R., $2,000. 
Auditor—James L. Benson, R., $6,000. 

Att’y General—Edward D. E. Rollins, D., $8,000. 
Treasurer—Hooper S. Miles, D., $2,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, even years in 

bruary, napolis. Members receive $1,800 
aor yeu: iaeakee of House and President of 

ate, each $2,050 per year. - 
Senate—Rep., 11; Dem., 18. Total, 29. 
House—Rep., 35; Dem., 88. Total, 123. 
Massachusetts _ 

Governor—Christian A. Herter, R., $20,000. 

Lieut. Governor—Sumner G. Whittier, R., $8,000. 
con Commonwealth—Edward J. Cronin, D., 


'y General—George Fingold, R., $12,000. 
Auditor—Thomas J. Buckley, D., $9,000. 
Treasurer—Foster Furcolo, R., $9,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually in January, at Boston. Mem- 
bers receive $3,750 per session, plus travel expenses. 

Sena’ Rep., 25; Dem., 15. Total, 40. 

House—Rep., 124; Dem., 116. Total, 240. 


Michigan 


Governor—G. Mennen Williams, D., $22,500. 
Lieut. Governor—Clarence A. Reid, R., $3,500 
plus $2,400 as President of Senate. 
Sec. of State—Owen J. Cleary, R., $12,500. 
‘Auditor General—John B. Martin, Jr., R., $12,- 


500. 
Att’y General—Frank G. Millard, R., $12.500. 
Treasurer—D. Hale Brake, R., $12,500. 
Supt. Public Instruction—Lee M. Thurston, R., 
(00. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets annually, in January, at Lansing. Mem- 
bers receive $2,900 per year. 

Senate—Rep., 24; Dem., 8. Total, 32. 

House—Rep., 66; Dem., 34. Total, 100. 


Minnesota 


Governor—E. Elmer Anderson, R., $15,000. 
Lieut, Governor—vacancy, $6,000. : 
Sec. of State—Mrs. Virginia Holm, R., $11,000. 
Auditor—Stafford King, R., $11,000. 
Att’y General—J. A. A. Burnquist, R., $13,000. 
Treasurer—Val Bjornson, R., $11,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at St. Paul. Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 per term. , 

Senate—67, elected without party designation. 

House—131, elected without party designation. 


Mississippi 
Governor—Hugh White, D., $15,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Carroll Gartin, D., $3,000 per 
regular session. 

c, of State—Heber Ladner, D., $8,250. 
Auditor—William D. 25 
Att’y General—J. P. 
Treasurer—Newton James, D., $8,250. 

Supt. Public Education—J. M. Tubb, D., $8,250. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets even years, in January, at Jackson. 
Members receive $2,000 per regular session. 

Senate—Dem., 49 (total). 

House—Dem., 140. (total). 


Missouri 
Governor—Phil M. Donnelly, D., $10,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at Jefferson City. 
Members $125 per month and mileage allowance. 

Senate—Total, 34. 

House—Total, 154. 


Montana 


Governor—J. Hugo Aronson, R., $10,000. 

Lieut. Governor—George M. Gosman, R., $12 
per day while serving as President of the Senate 
and the same salary as the Governor while serving 
as Acting Governor. 

Sec. of State—Sam W. Mitchell, D., $5,500. 

Auditor—John J. Holmes, D., $5,500. 

Att’y General—Arnold H. Olsen, D., $7,500. 

Treasurer—Charles L. Sheridan, R., $5,000. 

Supt. Public Instr.—Mary M. Condon, D., $6,000. 

Sec. of State—Sam W. Mitchell, D., $4,200. 

STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Helen = 
bers receive $10 per day while in session” ae 

Senate— 


+, 36; Dem., 20. Total, 56. 
House—Rep., 62; Dem., 32. Total, on 


Crosby, R., $11,000. 
les Fs ee $1,744. 
fete Pee 

rat C1 Heintze, a AR 
Fiustruction Freeman Decker, N-P.. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Lincoln. Mem- 
of Be per mule 
0! i ; 
Ui faenecal body composed of 43 members who 
are classed as Senators. 


Nevada 

Governor—Charles H. Russell, R., $9,100. 

Lieut. Governor—Clifford A. Jone, D., $50 per 
month, plus $17 per day during sessions of 60 days 
(as presiding officer). When acting as Governor, 
$15 per ret 

Sec. of State—John Koontz, D., $5,400. 

Controller—Peter Merialdo, R., $5,400. 

Att’y General—W. T. Mathews, D., $6,200. 
Treasurer. 00. 


—Dan W. Franks, D., 400. 
a Public Instruction—Glenn A. Duncan, R., 
a STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Carson City. 
Members receive $15 per day. 


Senate—Total, 17. 
Assembly—Total, 47. 


New Hampshire 
Governor—Hugh Gregg, R., $10,000. 
Sec. of State—Enoch D. Fuller, R., $6,000. 
Comptroller—Arthur E. Bean, R., $6,000. 
Att’y General—Gordon M. Tiffany, R., $8,500. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Concord. Mem- 
Mienate- Ren, 13; Dan a, eo ee 
ep., ; em., 4; “D, 9; >} - 
Total, 24. 2 
House—Rep., 232; Dem., 111; R-D, 43; D-R 10; 
Ind., 2; R-Ind., 2. Total, 400. 


New Jersey 
Governor—Alfred E. Driscoll, R., $20,000. 
Sec. of State—Lloyd B. Marsh, R., $10,000. 
Att’y General—Theo. D. Parsons, R., $15,000. 
Treasurer—Walter T. Margetts, Jr., R., $15,000. 
Auditor—Frank Durand, R., $9,000. 


ear, except President of 
Signe $4,000 each. 
p., 16; Dem. 5. Total, 21. 
Assembly—Rep., 43; Dem., 17. Total, 60. 


New Mexico 
Governor—Edwin L. Mechem, R., $15,000. 
Lieut. Governor—Tibo J. Chavez, D., $2,100 

(60 days as President of Senate while in session). 
Sec. of State—Beatrice Bassett Roach, D., $7,500. 
Auditor—Robert D. Castner, D., $7,500. 

Att’y General—Joe L. Martinez, D., $9,000. 

Treasurer—R. H. Grisson, D., $7,500, 

Supt. Public Instruction—Tom Wiley, D., $7,500. 


Mectaaode ayers LEGISLATURE 
ars,.in January, 
Members receive $10 per day. y 80 sae 
Senate—Total, 24. 
House—Total, 55. 


New York 


Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, R., $2 

Lieut. Governor—Frank C. hasttes er eye 

Sec. of State—Thomas J. Curran, R., $15,000. _ 

Comptroller—J. Raymond McGovern, R., $20,000 

Att’y General—Nathaniel Goldstein. R.. $20'000. 
(For complete list of officials see page 99.) 


ere poets 2 LEGISLATURE : 
y, in Janu 
bers receive $5,000 per year. ae 
Sena Rep., 37; Dem., 19. Total, 56 
Assembly—Rep., 98; Dem., 52. Total, 150. 


_ worth Carolina 

overnor— am B. Umstead, : 

venient, Goxernor—Luther Hodges, D. ate 

regu ab Session. ra not to exceed 90 days per 

ec. ate—Thad Eure, D., $9, 

Auditor—Henry L. Bridges, de oan 
Att’y General—Harry McMullan, D., $10,080 
Treasurer—Brandon P. Hodges, D., $9,060. 
Sunt. Public Instruction—Charles Carroll, D. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Raleigh. Mem. 
bers receive $15 per day not to exceed 90 days 7 
Senate—Dem., 48; Rep., 2. Total, 50. e 
House—Dem., 106; Rep., 14. Total: 120. 


; 


per year and travel allowance 


eis North Dakota 

‘ernor—C. Norman Brunsdale, R., $9,000. 
Lieut. G ~£. Dahl, R., F080. 
yee State—Thomas Hall, R., $5,000 


mpaons Hg R., $7,500. 
—M. F, Peterson, B., 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, = January, at Bismarck. Mem-~ 
pers receive $5 per day. 
Senate—Rep., 48; Dem., 1. Total, 49. 
House—Rep., 112! Dem. 1. Total, 113. 


Ohio 
Governor—Frank J. Lausche, D., “see 000. 
Lieut. General—George D; Nye, D » $6,000 
Sec. of State—Ted W. OWE, : Be 12. 000. 
Auditor—James A. Rhodes, R., $12, 
Att’y General—C. William O'Neill, R., $12, 000. 
Treasurer—Roger W. Tracy, R., $12,000. 
fone Public Instruction—Dr. Clyde Hissong, D., 


$8,600 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Columbus. 
Members receive $3,200 per year and mileage. 
Senate—Total, 33. 
House—Total, 136. 


eh oe 


Auditor—Wilburn Cartwright, 6,000 
Att’y General—Mac Williamson, ‘b , $12,000. 
Treasurer—A, S. J. Shaw, D., $7, 200. 
Supt. Public Instruction—Oliver Hodge, 


12,000 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Oklahoma City. 
Members receive $15 per day for 75 days while in 
session, and $100 per edger when not in session, 
Senate—Dem., 38; Rep., 6. Total 44. Ney 
House—Dem., 100; Rep., 23. Total, 123. 


D., 


Oregon 
Govenor—Paul Patterson, R., (1) $11,000. 
Sec. of State—Earl T. Ne whry,*R., $8,800. 
Att’y General—Robert Y. cr er D., $8,800 
Treasurer—Sig Unander, R., $8,8 
Supt. Public Instr.—Rex are ety N-P., $7,920. 
(1) Appointed by Gov. Douglas McKay who has 
been appointed U. S. Secretary of the Interior. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salem. Mem- 
bers receive $600 per year. 
Senate—Rep., 26; Dem., 4. Total, 30. 
House—Rep., 51; Dem., ’9. Total, 60. 


Pennsylvania 

ee one s. eee R., $25,000. 
Governor—Lloyd H. Wood, R., $15,000. 
cng tor the. Commonwealth—Gene D. Smith, 


$15,000. 
Auditer—Weldon catgut R., $15,0 
Att’y General—Robert E Woodside, e. fs, 000. 
Treasurer—Charles R. Barber, R., 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Harrisburg. 
Members receive $3,000 per session. 
Senate—Total, 50. 
House—Total, 208. 


Rhode Island 


Governor—Dennis J. Roberts, D., $15,000 


R., 


Lieut. Governor—John S. MeKiernan, 1D; 81000. 
Sec. of State—Armand H. Cote, D Bat 

Att’y General—William. E. Powers, naa O08. 
Treasurer—Raymond H. aa haley, $9,00 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Providence. 
Members receive $5 per day for 60 days (the 
Speaker, $10), also a travel allowance of 8¢ per 
il 


e. 
MSenate—Total, 44, 
House—Total, 100. 


South Carolina 
Governor—James F. Byrnes D., $12,000. 


eas Governor—G. Timmerman, Jr., D., 
$2, 

(pee of State—O. Frank Thornton, D., $7,500. 

Comptroller General—E. C. Rhodes, » $7,500. 


Att’y General—T. C. Calesen, Ds, $7500. 
Treasurer—Jeff B. Bates, D., $7,5 
Supt. of Educ.—Jesse T. Anderson, ‘D., $7,500. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually, in January, at Columbia. Mem- 
pers receive $1,000 per year. 
Senate—Dem., 46 (total). 


House—Dem., 124 (total). 
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South Dakota 
Governor—Sigurd Anderson, R nee 100 
Lieut. [Soren non Rex Terry, $2,100 per 


of State—Geraldine Ostroot, R., $5,400. 
Anditer—Cn awrence Mayes, R., $5, 
Att’y General—Ralph A 4. Dunham, R., $6,900, 
‘Treasurer—Theodore Mehlhaf, 5,400. 
omm, of ence & Public Panne enhaed 
Linn, R., $5,4 
ere LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd .years, in January, at Pierre. Mem- 
bers received $1,050 biennially, plus 5¢ mile travel 
allowance. For special sessions, $10 per day for 
each day of attendance. 
Senate—Rep., 35 (total). 
House—Rep., 73; Dem., 2. Total, 75. 


Tennessee 
Governor—Frank Clement, D., ake 
Att’y General—Roy H. Beeler , $10,50 
leat, Governor, Secretary of State Gomrptrolien 
and Treasurer to be elected by legislature in Janu- 


ary, 1953). 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Nashville, Mem- 
bers receive $4 per day during session. 
Senate—Dem., 28; Rep., 5. Total, 33. 
House—Dem., 81; Rep., 18. Total, 99. 


Texas 

Governor—Allan Shivers, D $12. 000. 

Lieut. Governor—Ben Ramsey, $10 per day 
while presiding over Senate, pine aie quarters; 
Governor’s salary when acting as Governor. 

Sec. of State—Jack Ross, Re $6,000 

Comptroller—R. S. Calvert, +$6,000. 

Att’y General—John B. SEereeon D., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Jesse James, D., $6,000. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Austin. Mem- 
bers receive $10 per day for first 120 days; $5 
per day any remaining day in session. 
Senate—Dem., 31 (total). 
House—Dem., 150 (total). 


Utah 
Governor—J. Bracken Lee, R., $7,500 
Sec. of State—LaMont F. Toronto. R.. #: 400. 
Auditor—Sherman J. Preece, ms $4 800 
Att’y General—E. R. Callister, $6 000 
Treasurer—Sid Lambourne, R., ar 800. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Salt Lake City. 
Members receive $1, 000 per two year term. 
Senate—Total, 
House—Total, 60. 


Vermont 

Governor—Lee E, Emerson, R., $10, 

Lieut. Governor—Joseph B. Jekonna Ri, $2,000, 
lus mileage allowance during session of legisla- 
jure. 

Sec. of State—Howard E. Armstrong, R., $5,500. 
Auditor of Accounts—David Anderson, R., $5,500. 

Att’y General—F. Elliott Barber, Jr., R., $5,500. 
iiéeearer— George G. Amidon, R., $6,000, 


STATE LEGISLATURE 

Meets odd years, in January, at Montpelier. 
Members receive $750 per session, plus mileage 
allowances of 20¢ per mile. 

Senate—Total, 30. 

House—Total, 246. 

Virginia 

Governor—John S. Battle, D., $15,01 

Lieut. Governor—A. E. S. Staphened » $1,260 
each biennial session of Legislature, plus re 500 per 
year for travel. 

Sec. of Commonwealth—Miss Martha Bell Con- 
way, D., $5,720. 
| Water General—J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., D., 

Treasurer—Jesse W. Dillon,-D., $9,0 

Auditor of Public Accts.—L. Gorton Oennett, 


D., $9,000. 
STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets even years, in January, at Richmond. 
Members receive $1,080 per regular 60 day bien- 
nial session. 


Senate—Dem., 37; Rep., 3. Total, ape 
House—Dem., 93: Rep., 6; Ind,, i: Orotal, 100. 
Washingion 


Governor—Arthur B. Langlie, R., $15,000. 
$ Lieut. Governor—Emmett T. Anderson, R., 
6,000. 

Sec. of State—Earl Coe, D., $8,500. 

Auditor—Cliff Yelle, R., °8, 500. 

Att’y General—Donald Ww. Eastvold, R., $10,000. 

Treasurer—Charles R. Maybury, R., $8,500 

Supt. Public Instruction—Pearl A. ‘Wanamaker, 
N-P., $8,500. 


. 
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STATE LEGISLATURE 


Meets odd years, in January, at a. Mem- 
bers receive $1,200 annually, plus $10 r day 
while in session, for subsistence and | g. 

Senate—Rep., 26; Dem., 20. Total, 46. 


House—Rep., 58; Dem., 41. Total, 99. 


West Virginia 


Governor—William C. Marland, D., $12,500. 
Sec. of State—D. Pitt O’Brien, D., $7,250. 
Auditor—Edgar B. Sims, ed $7, 5 Figo 
is Poe 350. 

., $7,250. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Charleston. 
Members receive $500 per ye ar. 
Senate—Dem., 23; Rep., Total, 32. 
House—Dem., 67; Rep., Zi. Total, 94. 


Wisconsin wu, 
Governor—Walter J. Kohler, R., 
Lieut. Governor—George M.: Smith, = ,500, 
Sec. of State—Fred R. Zimmerman, 
Att’y Vernon W. PHO Ine ey $10, 000. 


surer—Warren R. Suite R., $8, 
Supt. Public Inst.—Geo. . Watson, e ” $10, 500. 


STATE ae 
Meets odd years, in January, at Madison. Mem- 
bers receive $200 per month. 


Senate—Rep., 26; Dem., 7. Total, 33. 
House—Rep., 75; Dem., 25. Total, 100. 
Wyoming 


Governor—C. J. Rogers, R., $10,000. 

Sec. of State—(a) 

Auditor-—Everett T. Copenhaver, R., $6,800. 

Att’y General—Harry Harnsberger, aa , $6,500. 

Treasurer—J. R. Mitchell, $6,8 

Supt. Public Instru. —Miss. Edna Stolt; R., $6,800. 

(a) Next in line when vacancy occurs, (omar i 
Rogers became governor due to election of Gov. 
Frank A. Barrett to U. S. Senate. 


STATE LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in January, at Cheyenne. Mem- 
bers receive $12 per day while in session, plus 
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$6 per day for ee 

enate—Rep., Dem., 6. 27. 
p ais Dem ti. Trotal, 96. 
Alas 


Momeeerite 45; 


Treasurer—Henry 5 5 
Highway Enginesr— Irving Irving Reed, R., $8,000. 
LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, = a Jonuee at Juneau. Mem- 
bers receive $900 a 


Senate—Rep., 11; "Dem. 5 . Total, 16. 
House—Rep., 20; Dem., - Total, 24. 
Hawaii 


cag ery aA E. aig Bs bo 
of Hawaii—Frank Serrao, $12,000 from 
Federal Gov’t and $1,080 from rrersitory. 
Auditor—Joseph Dickson, D., $10, 
Att’y General—Walter Ackerman, re $12,480. 
Treasurer- 


—Vacancy, $10,680. 
pets Public Instru.—Dr. “w. Harold ‘Loper, 
$10,680. 


Adjutant General—Brig. Gen. F. W. Makinney, 


$12,522. LEGISLATURE 
Meets odd years, in Febraury, at Honolulu. 
Members receive $1,000 plus travel allowance. 
Senate—Total, 15. 
House—Total, 


Ptierto Rico 
Governor—Luis Munoz-Marin, Pop. Dem., $10,- 


00. 
Exec. Secretary—Roberto Sanchez-Vilella, P-D., 
10,000. 


= Auditor—Rafael de J. Cordero, P-D., $10,000. 
Att’y General—Victor Gutierrez, Franqui, P-D., 
10,000. 
; Treasurer—Sol Luis Descartes, P-D., $10,000. 
LEGISLATURE 
Meets annually in February, at San Juan. Mem- 
bers receive $3,000 per annum. 
Senate—Total, 
House—Total, 39. 


Mayors and City Managers of Chief United States Cities 
Term: Mayor, date of expiration; *City Manager, date of appointment. 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan; Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist. 


Mayor or 
(*) City Manager 


City Term 
Abilene, Tex....|*Austin P. Hancock...|1950, Apr. 
Akron, Ohio. | ..|Chas. EB. Slusser, R... 11954, Jan 
Alameda, Calif. .|*Carl Froerer 
Albany, Ga..... *W.5. Sharman.. 95 
Albany, N. Y...|Erastus Corning 2d, D. 1953, Jan. 
Albuquergue....|*Charles E. Wells..... 1934, Apr. 
Alexandria, La. .|Carl B. Close, D. 2!) : 1953, June 
Alexandria, Va..|*W. Guy Ancell...... 1939, Sept 


Alhambra, Calif. 


*Edward A. Ingham. .|1945, N 
Aliquippa, Pa... 1 


one Fontana, D.. 


Allentown, Pa... C. Diefender fer, R. 1956, Jan 

Alton, Ill....... Ban Linkogle, N-P, ./1953, May 
Altoona, Pa.....|Walter Grove, R..... 1956, Jan 

Amarillo, Tex...|"N. Y. Moss......... 1947, June 
Amsterdam..... Burtiss E. Deal, R....|1954, Jan. 
Anderson, Ind...|Nolan Wright, Ae 1956, Jan. 
11 220 C0 0 a eee a 1954, Apr. 
Anniston, Ala...|Bd. of Commissioners 

Appleton, Wisc..|R. L. Roemer, N-P...|1954, Apr. 
Arlington, Mass. |Board of Selectmen 

Asheville, N. C..|}*Weldon Weir....... 1951, May 
Ashland, Ky....|*Jack Maynard...... 1951, Feb. 

Atlanta, Ga.....|Wm. Hartsfield, D....|1954, Jan 

Atlantic C (os . -|Joseph Altman, R....|1956, May 
Auburn, N. .|*Alfred E. Turner . . |1952, Jan 

Augusta, Ga....|Hugh Hamilton, Ind, . 11955, Jan 

Tora) Dll... Lloyd Markel, N-P .. |1953, Apr 

Austin, Tex..... *Walter Seaholm. 

Bakersfield, Cal. |*C. Leland Gunn... ..|1952; Apr. 
Baltimore, Md. . |T. D’Alesandro, Jr., D.|1955, May 
Bangor, Me...:.|*Julian H. Orr....... 1950, Oct. 
Barberton, Ohio. IT. L. Parker. ® a ena 954, Jan. 
Baton Rouge... .|J. L Webb, Jr., D.. 1957, Jan. 
Battle Creek,...]Wm. Bailey, N-P..|: 953, Apr. 
Bay City, Mich. |*Casimer Jablonski. . . |1952, Apr 

Bayonne, N. J...|Edward Clark, D. . |1955, May 
Beaumont, Tex..|*Mrs. W. Brockman. . 1938, July 
Belleville, Ml... .|H. V. Calhoun, Rab . 11953, May 
Belleville, N. J..|Jarnes J. Tulley, R. .|1954, May 
Bellingham Metal sere ste nies et oyerie mikenaieiice 954, June 
Belmont, Mass. .|/Board of Selectmen 

Beloit, Wisc....|*A. D. Telfer........ 936, July 
Berkeley, Calif. .|*John D. Phillips. |__| 1951, Aug. 
Berwyn, Ill..... Wm. J. Kirz, D...... 953, Apr. 
Bethlehem, Pa..|Earl] Schaffer, D...... 54, Jan. 

La ead Te rr 1955, Jan. 


Beverly Hills..-.'D. Tannenbaum, N-P.'1953, Apr. 


Mayor or 


City. (*) City Manager Term 
Biloxi, Miss. . R. Hart Chinn, D.... /1953, July 
Binghamton. Donald W. Kramer, D.|1954, Jan. 
Birmingham....|W. Cooper Green, D. .|1953, Noy 
Bloomfield, N. J.|Donald H. Scott, R , Jan 
Bloomington, Til. |Cecil Cone, D.. 1953, May 
Bloomington. . ee Kelly, R.. 1956, Jan 
Boise, Idaho. . E. Edlefsen, N-P .~|1953, May 

-||Boston, Mass... youn B. Hynes, D 54, Jan. 
‘Bremerton, 

Wash .pemrehies S: W. Yowell, N-P..../1955, June 
Bridgeport...... Jasper McLevy, Soc. . |1953, Nov. 
Bristol, Conn. ..}/Daniel Donovan, Ind . |1953, Noy. 
Brockton, Mass, jC. Gerald Lucey, D . Jan. 
Brookline, Mass. |Board of Selectmen 
Buffalo, N. Y...|Joseph Mruk, R...... 1954, Jan. 
Burbank, Calif. | |*Howard Stites... |: 1935, Nov. 
Burlington, Ta.. BN ren Smith, N-P. . |1954, Apr. 
Burlington, Vt. .|J. Edward Moran, D.. 1953, June 
Butte, Mont..../'Thos. Morgan, R..... 1953, May 
Cambridge...... *John J. Curry....... 1952, Aug 
Camden, N. J...|George Brunner, D 1955, May 
Canton, Ohio. ..|Carl F. Wise, R...... 54,-Jan. 
Cedar Rapids... ware) Daag etd ee monary epee Rees 954, Apr. 
Champaign, Il..|V. F. Lafferty, N-P...|1955, May 
Charleston, S. C.}Wm. Morrison, D 1955, Dec, 
Charleston...... *John T. Moore. . 1947, May. 
Charlotte, N. C. |*Henry A. Yancey... . |1946, Sept. 
Charlottesville. .|}*James E. Bowen, Jr. . |1948, Sept 
Chattanooga....|P. R. Olgiati, D...... 55, Apr. 
Chelsea, Mass... |Andrew Quigley, D...|1954, Jan. 
Chester, Pa..... alps Swarts, R..... 56, Jan 
Cheyenne, Wyo.jR. E. Cheever, R..... 1954, Jan. 
Chicago, Ill..... Martin Kenneily, D . |1955, Apr. 
Chicopee, Mass..|W. J. Trybulski, R... |1954; Jan. 
Cees a Goro Ra eee 

cinna’ .|*Wilbur R. Kellogg. . | |1944; Jan_ 
Clarksburg... .. *J. Frank Wiseman... : 
Geveland Ohio, Bate AEE CU i Pee ae 

levelani gits: y Martin... .. . |1952, Jun. 
Clifton, N. J... .]*John Fitzgerald : Tose, po 
Clinton, Towa. :‘|Don Allison, N-P.. || |1954’ Jan. 
Colo. Spgs. Colo.|*John a Biery . a 1952, Feb. 
Columbia, Mo...|*Leo Hill - 41952. Apr. 
Columbia, S xe -|*Thomas Maxwell 1950, Aug. 


- {*Joseph Wiliam: <2. 1947, Sept. 
1956, » Jan. 
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Term: Mayor, date of expiration; City Manager, date of appointment. 
D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, Non-Partisan: Prog., Progressive; Soc., Socialist, 


Mayor or | M 
City (*) City Manager | Term City (*) Glty Manager Term 
eee eee eae! ot ee ee 


Concord, N. H..]*Woodbury Buackett.. 1950, Feb. ||Jackson, Tenn...}Emmet Guy, Do?) 2... 
Corpus Christi: :|*W. B. Collier....... 1949, Oct. ||Jacksonville, Fia.|Hayden Burns, D...| toss; Fly, 
Council Blufts.. . Pies -||\Jamestown..... Stanley Weeks, N- 54° Jan 
Covington, Ky..|*Edward Abbett..... 1950, Oct. ||Jefferson City...|Arthur Eilis, D. 1955, Apr 
Cranston, R.I.. Raton tic Jersey City, N. J.|John Kenny, D. 1953, May 
Cumberland. .:.|Roy W. Eves, N-P.. || - ||Johnson City...}*L. Z. Dolan. . 1951, June 
Cuyahoga Falls..|Harding Wichert, R. . - ||\Jobnstown, Pa. .|Walter Rose, R. ./1956; Jan 
Dallas, Tex. .... *Elgin E. Crull...... Joliet, l....... A. O. Janke, N-P..... 4 May 
Danville, Ill..... Don Wilson, R....... 1955, May |\Joplin, Mo...... H. Chris Oltman, N-P. |1954" Apr. 
Merville Vanier (Oe otis ta een wae Kalamazoo... .. *Clarence H, Elliott. ||... . ee 
Davenport, Ia. Kan. City, Kan..|Clark Tucker, R...... 1955, Apr. 
ayton, Ohio. City, Mo...|*L. P. Cookingham 1 . May 
Dearborn, Mic’ Kearny, N. J Joseph Healey, D. 1954, Jan 
Decatur, Til Kenosha, Wisc. .|*Richard ¥ 2. Oct. 
Denver, Colo Key West, Fla..|*Daye King.....,.. | 1950, Oct 
Des Moines, Ia.. . {19 Kingston, N. Y../0. V. Newkirk, R. ||: /1954) Jan’ 
eels: agree a cee oona N- {1 5 teetee Tao pce: Dempster, D... ./1956; Jan. 
ubuque, Ia.... . J. Schiltz... : 5 okomo, Ind... mon Gilbert, D... 3 
Duluth, Minn...|\Geo. Johnson, N-P... , Kawanna.....|... “4 ans 1956; 5 ane 
Durham, N. C..|*R. W. Flack........ LaCrosse, Wisc. . 
E. Bakersfield, Lafayette, Ind. 
RSCTA SME N ee en Im sca et cart ctaichcy are rers 2 ctavell cre ieue'aiaut Renee Lafayette, La... 
E. Cleveland, O.|*Chas. A. Carran..... - ||LaGrange, Ga.. .|* 


Lake Charles. 


P. Robert Morse, R..... 
Eau Claire, Wis. |*David Rowlands... . 
E MRS i. M. M. Lehman, R.... 
.|N. S. LaCarte, R 


Easton, Pa..... 


Elkhart, Ind .|E. L. Danielson, R.... - |{Laredo, Tex.... 
Elmira, .|*Max F. Dennis...... - |{Laurel, Miss... .| Art! 
BoE ones 

yria, Olrerars . (1955 = 
Enid, Okla...... aie 1953) Ma 
jot he 2 Lexington, Ky. .|*Herbert Fritz... || 1951, June 
Euclid, Ohio... . Lima, Ohio..... Stanley Walker, D.. | | |1953; Noy. _— 
Eugene, Ore Lincoln, Nebr...|Victor Anderson, N-P.|1953, May 
Evanston, Ill 


Che sate iS. A. Creutz, Ind..... 1953, Apr. 


Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N. Dak.. 
Fayetteville... ..|*G. W. 
Ferndale, Mich.. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Lorain, ‘Ohiox7..'|'... 2.0 ha ee 1954, Jan. 
Los Angeles... ..|Fletcher Bowron, N-P.|1953, J uly 
Louisville, Ky...|Charles Farnsley, D.. .|1953, Dec. 
Lowell, Mass. ..|*John J. Flannery... | 1944, Jan. 


Flint, Mich... .”. Lower Merion, 
Fond du Lac... . Bi ass: wiaiea 
Ft. Dodge, Ia... Lubbock, Tex 


Ft. Lauderdale. . 
Ft. Smith, Ark.. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Lynwood, Calif..|*A. J. Bateman. 
Ft. Worth, Tex.. |* Macon, Ga...... Lewis Wilson, D. 
Framingham, Madison, Wise. .|George Forster, N. 
PROB ear Rete Iie, cs <ierecs te atecae @eo cave Malden, Mass...}.............., 
Fresno, Calif... . 
Gadsden, Ala... 
Galesburg, Ill... 
Galveston, Tex.. 


BEV, SRG. =. 3: 
Glendale, Calif. . Marion, Ind. .../Ralph Leech, R.,.. || 
Gloucester...... a : 
Mason City, La E. Bruce, N-P 


Grand Rapids... 
Granite City, Ill. 
Great Falls..... 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensboro..... 


i Archer, D.... 
*Gerald W. Shaw.....{1951, Oct. 
Board of Selectmen |.......... 
*Harold V. Reilly... .|1948, Sept. 
German Mills, R..... 1953, Apr. 


*Charles Schwalm....|1950, Feb. 
Vernon Anderson, R. . |1956, Jan. 
Albert J. Zak, N-P....|1954, Apr. 
Claude Robins, R.,.. ./1956, Jan. 
*Carleton F. Sharpe. .|1948, Jan. 
Edward Currie, D:.. .|1953, July 


Greenville, S. C. 
Greenwich, Ct... 
Hackensack... .. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Hamden, Conn. . 
Hamilton, Ohio.. 
Hammond, Ind.. 
Hamtramcek..... 
Harrisburg, Pa.. 
Hartford, Conn.. 
Hattiesburg..... 
Haverford, Pa... 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Hazelton, Pa.... 


Mich. City, Ind: |Russell Hileman, R.. 
Middletown, Ct.|S. K. Bailey, D.. . ||| 
Milwaukee, Wis.|Frank Zeidler, N-P| || |1956. Apr. 
Minneapolis. , . .|ric Hoyer, N-P. 
Mobile, Ala..... C. Baumhauer, D 


Hempstead..... E. A. ARES Montgomery... at Gavie,. bP). 
High Pt., N. C.. . HE. Hinson....... Morgantown,.../*Elmer W. Prince. _ || 
Highland Park. . 8 Mt. Vernon, N. Y.|Jos. P. Vaccarella, D.. 
Hoboken, N. J..{Fred DeSapio, D..... 1955, M Muncie, Ind....{Jos. R. Barclay, R.... 
Holyoke, Mass. . Muskegon, Mich.|*Geo. F. Liddle... ... 
Hot Spgs., Ark.. Muskegee, Okla.}*C. Clay Harrell, . |. | 
Houston, Tex...|Roy Hofheinz, D..... Nashua, N. H...|Lester Burnham, N-P, 
eS eS 2a) PRE SOS SEW | gape Nashville, Tenn.|Ben West, D......... 
eosin : New Bedford. ..}@. Pierce, N-P.,.._.. 
Hutchinson, Kan. New Britain, Ct./John Sullivan, D..... 
Independence... New Brunswick. }John A. Lynch....... 1 
Indianapolis. ...|A. M. Clark, R.. ee 1956, Jan. ||New Castle, Pa..j|E. A. Decarbo, R..... 


. |1955, Apr. 


Inglewood, Calif. 
a . 11951, Augy 


Iowa City, Ia... 


New Haven, Ct.|W. C. Celentano, R... 


Irvington, N. J..|H. Kruttschnitt, R. |: 11954, Ma y 
tee N. Y....{/Ivan E, Cook, Pe 1955, Jan. BPR Peers eed R. E. Gardlock, D.... 
Jackson, Mich...|*Joseph A. Warren. . .|1951, Sept.||New London, Ct.|*Edward Hendle..... 


A. C. Thompson, D.. .|1953, June!|New Orleans, La.ldeL. Morrison, D..... 


Jackson, Miss... 


98 United States—Mayors and City pic i : 
City (*) Mey ciagee | | Term City | co Ge Riattager (*) ote La poe 
“Term: Mayor, date of | rm Manager, date of apeeaiment 


D, Democrat; R, Republican; N-P, pind Arian 28k Prog., Progressive: Soc 


N-P. Son eee Jan. 
ew Rochelle...\*Aaron Simmons. ./1952, Jun. aie Sos ee " , 
New York, N. Y.|V. Impellitteri, Loe Jan. s . P, Hamann...... 1951, Mar. 
ewark, J...\Ralph A. Villani, R San Leandr anaes 
Reware OND Hahn Sra 0000/1 Yan: [pang Ohi: : 
ice erty Hesch.....|1952, Jan. ||Santa Ana, Cal..|C. Chandler, N-P..... 1955, Apr. 
Brerport ae Shean 5 Lane osee 1953, June 
Newpor Mowe *Joseph Biggins...... , Apr. 
ae Mass. ‘ 5 ckwood, N-P. if =< 
Niagar: E. Marrington, Jr., R. en Ia 
Norfolk, Va. .|*Henry George, Sd ove Wie. oo a warenaeee Ets 
Norman, Okia.. .|*R. E. Clement...... M ....|James Hanlon, D..... org Jo 
Norristown, Pa..|Wm. March, R. ash... oe wee 
(Burgess).......+++- A . |E. . oe re ae R ) 
No, Little Rock.|R. L. Lawhon, D..... . rt, .- |Clyde Fant, D....... Hart reek ‘ 
ee one Drome tod: Sioux Falls, S. D.|H. ‘i Ho5a) May 
Norwood, Onio..|R, Beward Tepe, D.. South Bend, Ind. te oe 1956, Jan. 
Nutley, N.J....|H. W. tee ge D.\1956, May Cal. |Board of Councilmen }.......... 
Oak Park, I!l....}Robt. F. Glaesel, R...|1953, Apr. i saat. An di Bt ees aia 1951, : 
Oak Ridge, Tenn.|Bd. of 6 asians: Ey Gate os ..|1953, June 
akland, Cal George Frost, D...... .{19: pr. 


ia.|*William Gill, Jr..... 
- |G. Cunningham, R. ay 


5 BH. R. Siewert, N-P... 
LeRoy Woodward, D. 


Oshkosh, Wise. 
Beushoro, Je 


Paducah, .|*Cornelius Bodine, Jr.|1 “ .. |1950, May 
de ‘Alto, TO nit. eaerome ciency Mere ess a Se, BLS EB Deew Be oe 
arkersbur, a, nn Alleman on aa « 
Parma, As i Stephen Zona, D Wan _|*Arvah Hopkins, act..|1952, Feb. 
Pasadena, Calif..|*Don MeMillan...... .-|Curtis Hixon......... 1955, Noy. 
Passaic, N. J....|Morris Pashman, R... .4*W. E. Routh....... 1950, Sept. 


Lester Titus, R....... fe . | Ferre Haute, Ind. |. oo cc oso ee lorem ahoret| ete 

Charles Reynolds, D.. < . |Carroll Shiffer, D..... 1954, May 

*Oliver Semmes, Jr... \ Sax wees aye 1949, Jan. 

Jos. Malone, D....... Sieien A dee pel ++ «42953, Apr. 

.|Jas. Flynn, Jr., D.... : , Ct... |RoP. Daley, Di cn. 1953, Nov. 
h ce 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pensacola, Fla... 
Peoria, Ill....... 
Perth Amboy. 

Petersburg, Va.. 


*Roy F. Ash........- , May 
Philadelphia, Pa.|J. 8. Clark, Jr., D....|1956, Jan. ||Troy, N. Y..... 1956, Jan. 
Phoenix, Ariz...|*Ray W. Wilson..... \ hes Ses WV OMOR: c-05 Seaton 1952, Feb. 
Pine Bluff, Ark,.|George H. Steed, D. . ||Tulsa, OKla..... . M. Warren, R..... 1954, May 


Pittsburgh, Pa. .|David Lawrence, De 
Pittstield, Mass.. 
Plainfield, N. J.. 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
Pomona, Calif... 
Pontiac, Mich... 
Port Arthur..... 
Port Huron..... 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore...|Fred Peterson, 
Portsmouth, O..|*Edward Beall. 
Portsmouth’ Va. 


Robt. Capless, D..... 
Carlyie Crane, R. .... 
*William B. Webb.... 
*Frederick W. Sharp. . 
*Walter Willman..... 


_.|E. EB. Biertuempfel, ‘R. 1954, J 
.|Harry Thourot, D. 
.. |*Elder Gunter 


Vancouver...... 

Vermillion, D. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Waco, Tex...... * 


Poughkeepsie. .. *Hayden B. Johnson. : 
Providence, R. I.) Walter H. Reynolds, D. 
Provo, bare 


eet ks OMAR Sc. a5 
Geo. Meyer, Jr., D... 
./*Wim. Deegan, Jr..... 
Raleigh, N. C...{*William H. oo ae 
Rapid City,S. D./A. L. Haines, N-P... 
Reading, Pa....|James Bamford, R.... 


Redondo Beach, 
*Franz C. Nybye..... 


..|Bd. of Commissioners |.......... 
.|Elmer Wilson, R..... 1954: Jan. 
.|Raymond Snyder, R.. 
L; A, Touchae, D..... 


BBB oe iccacaest ‘Board of Selectmen 
.|*C. Leland Wood.. 
.|Robert Coulson, Tyas 
..|Herbert Giese, N-P. || |1954 

.|Wm. Knuese, N-P. .. 
*E. C. Branch.... 


A. H. Klentz, N-P.... 
.|*Edward Monahan. c ..|*Rodney Loomis. ..., 1953, Oct. 
.|*Wayne E. Thompson, J F Sri . Otis, D 


1956, Jan. 


1952, July 
soae Oct. 


RGR ass css 
./*E. A. Rolison....... 


ee tcels 1955, Ma 

Richmond, Ind. .|Lester Meadows, R... ‘ .J.|B. M. Degnan, Soc. .. |1954, May 
Richmond, Va. .|*Sherwood Reeder... . .|]W. Palm Beach. |*Jas. J. Mott, Jr....: 1952, June 
Riverside, Calif..|E. V. Dalea, R....... Weymouth, 
Roanoke, Va..,.|*Arthur Owens....... Mage 9.6.34.5.02. Sis - oman tease re seneeuensis Ge Telabe eae 
Rochester, Minn.|G. Amundsen, N-P... Wheeling, W. Va .. |1951, July 
Rochester, N. Y.|*Louis Cartwright. . ee Plains, 
Rockford, Ill... .|C. H. Bloom, Prog.. Ni Mises cere 1 We CR BB MAN; ORR re arses 1954, Jan. 
Rock Island, Tll.|M. L. McKay, R wiehita, Kan... . PU Jones iaaten 1948, Mar. 
Rocky Mount...|*Roy Williamson Wichita Falls... « DAVION es roa 1951, Oct. 
Rome, Ga...... *Samuel King..... 7 PE ea teh goo 1956, Jan 
Rome, N, Y....|David Townsend, R.. iT. W. Stephens, R 54, Jan 
Roswell, N. M..|*C. M. Woodbury.... Williamsp’t, Pa..|Clifford Harmon, 1956, Jan 
Royal Oak...... *Edward M. Shafter. . Wilmington, Del.|James Hearn, R...... 1953, July 
Sacramento..... *B. W. Cavanaugh. Wilmington, 
Saginaw, Mich. .|*Charles Miller...... Nu Gen cutee ee [hve kt DODAOD snaps weer 1946, Jan 
St. Cloud, Minn.)L. A. Borgert, N-P Winona, Minn. 1953, Apr 
St. Joseph, Mo..|Stanley Dale, R...... Winston-Sal “\19051, 
St. Louis, Mo...|Joseph Darst, D...... on-Salem. . Brahe TSE, : 1, Aus. 
St. Paul, Minn. .|John Daubney, R.... Woonsocket. ...|G. L. Parent, D...... 1954, Jan 
St. Petersburg...|*Ross E. Windom. ...|1948, May ||Worcester...... *Francis McGrath... .}1952, Jan. 
ey a: ras eae TD Taerries 

alem, Ore...... . L. Franzen....... 3 Mio ats aie Wm. E. Kreger, N-P..|1953, Apr 
ae ra MRS PAE a eS oe Sgee — Yakima, Wash. .|Gilbert Burns, N-P...|1953, June 
San Angelo, Tex.|*Del Green........ || 1952, Apr. Yonkers, N. Y..|*Donald Wagner..... 1949, Mar 
San Antopio....|*C. A. Harrell ..|1952, Jan. BES Shas Howard Eyster, R....|1956, Jan 
San Bernardino..|George Blair, N-P .|1953, May || Youngstown, O..|Chas. Henderson, R. .|1954, Jan 
San Diego, Cal. .|*O. W. Campbell 


BS bide 1949, Dec. ||Zanesville, Ohio. |\Wm. Watson, R 
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NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT, 1953 


(Elected Nov. 7, 1950. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1954) 


Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep,, New York City. $25,000 Execu' 

Lieutenant Governor—Frank C. Moore, Rep., Buffalo, $10,000" . beak sey? 
Comptroller—J. Raymond McGovern, Rep.. New Rochelle, $20,000. 

Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Golds , Rep.. Brooklyn, $20,000. 


Motor Vehicles, Bureau of—Cli 
commissioner, $13,500. 504 Central ave. Sige 
LN. ¥. City offices: State Office Bldg., New Yor! 
3 I, ; 
147-12 goth Ave, Jamaica 35.” -TOokWa ai 
ional Guard, New York—The strength of 
New York National Guard, on April 1, 1952 a 
noe officers, 340 warrant officers and 18,630 
sted men. Commanding—Major General Karl F. 
Hausauer. Chief of Staff—Brig. Gen. Gerard W 
Kelley. Chief Clerk—Capt. Emii E. Sauviene, 270 


{) F. O’Con- 
nell, $15,000; others, $9,325, 39 Columbia St., 
Albany 1; 270 Broadway, New. York 7; Ellicott 
Square Bldg., Buffalo 3. 

Athletic Commissien—Three members. Robert 
EK. Christenberry, chairman, $12,000; others, $50 
each day they attend meetings; 226 West 47th St., 
New York City. 

Audit and Control—J. Raymond McGovern, 
comptroller, $20,000: State ce Bldg., Albany 
1; 270 Broadway, New York City. 

Banking—William A. Lyon, — superintendent, 
$16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7. 

Budget—T. Norman Hurd, director; $16,500. 

State Capitol, Albany 1. 
Civil Defense Commission, State—Temporary com- 
mission, to adopt, promulgate and make effective 
@ comprehensive plan for civil defense. Milton V. 
Q-Connell, deputy director for public information, 
124 East 28th St., New York City 16. 

Civil Service—J. Edward Conway, president, 
$15,000; two commissioners, $11,950 each. State 
Office Bldg., Albany; 270 Broadway, New York City 
7; State Office Bldg., Buffalo; 155 W. Main St., 
Rochester. 

Commerce—Harold Keller, commissioner, $15,- 
000; 112 State St. (4th floor), Albany 7. 

Conservation—Perry B. Duryea, commissioner, 
$15,000; Arcade Bldg., Broadway and Maiden Lane, 
Albany 7. (See also ‘‘Parks, State Council of’’) 

Correction—Edward J. Donovan, commissioner, 
$15,000; State Office Building. Albany, 

Discrimination, State Commission Against—Five 
members appointed by the Governor with advice 
and consent of Senate; $11,950 each, John R. Fox, 
executive director, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Education—Chief administrative officer is the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, 
acting ($20,000), Education Bldg., Albany 1, N. Y. 

Fish and Game, Division of—Administers and 
enforces all laws relating to the wildlife resources 
of the state. Issues hunting and fishing licenses. 
Refer to fishing licenses and hunting licenses. 
Justin T. Mahoney, director. Broadway Arcade 
Bidg., Albany 7, N. Y. 

Fishing. Licenses—15 Maiden Lane, New York 
City 7. 

evnees Racing—(see Racing Commission, Har- 
ness). 

Aesith—Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, commissioner, 
($16,500). State Office Bldg., Albany 1. 

Housing—Herman T. Stichman, commissioner. 
$15,000; Director, Bureau Public Relations—Jacob 
C. Seidel, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 

Hunting Licenses—15 Maiden Lane, New York 

ity 7. 

BP carance Alfred J. Bohlinger, superintendent, 
$16,500. 324 State Street, Albany, and 61 Broad- 
way. New York 6, N. Y. 

Labor—Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner, 
$16,500. State Office Bldg., Albany 1; 80 Centre St., 
New York City 18. (Labor Relations Board—Henry 
J. Clay, executive secretary, 250 West 57th St., 
New York City 19.) : 

Law—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, attorney general, 
$20,000; renter Pe sande Solicitor general, 

Capitol, Albany 1. 
areas ad Forests, Division of—Has charge of 
forestry work in the state and administers the 
State Forest aye William M. Foss, director, 
Bldg., Albany 7. , 
eee (Biate)—-Charles F. Gosnell, librarian: 
State Education Bldg., Albany 1. j 

Licenses, Division of—Abraham S. Wechsler, di- 
rector, 270 Broadway, New York 7. Other offices: 
95 Central Ave., Albany; State Office Bldg., Buffa- 
lo; Binghamton, Rochester and Utica. 

Licenses, Hunting and Fishing—15 Maiden Lane, 

York City 7. 
NeVental Hygiene—Dr. Newton J. T. Bigelow, 
commissioner, $16,500, State Office Bldg., Albany 
1; 217 Broadway, New York City 7. 

’Military and Naval Affairs, Division of—Head— 
Maj. Gen. Karl F. Hausauer (Commanding Gen- 
eral of the N. Y. National Guard), who is Chief of 
Staff to the Governor. Annual salary equal to pay 
of grade and allowances of an officer of like grade 
in the Army of the United States. Office: Chief of 
Staff, 270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.: Adjutant 
General, 112 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


and uniformed as a naval force ofiginall - 
ized in the Legislature by “An Act to evtanlineel 
eels nerd Militia.” Commander, Capt. Joseph 


Secretary—James FP, Evans, Director of State 


Port of New York Authority—c 
1921. Harold S. Cullman, chairman? tat ae 
director public relations, 111 Eighth Ave. Ne 


Power Authority—Five trustees, 
the Governor, by and with the advice anda osnsette 


Public Service Commission—Ben, amin F - 
berg, chairman, $117,500: others slebaa. uur 


Public Works—Bertram D. Talla; E 
tendent, $17,500. State Office Bldg. Athens: 7. 
7. 


compensation other than actual ex ens 
.. Cole, chairman: Harry J. Millar: cocietary? 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 22. : 


penses. Henry M. James, chairman; John F. Wil- 
4 Ibany 7. 
Safety, Division of+Thomas W. Ryan, director 


Social Welfare—Robert T. Lansdal ~ 
sioner, $16,500, 112 State St., Albany We arc 
East 4and St., New York City 17. ; 

andards and Purchase—John A. M: 
commissioner, $15,000; 103 Washington canal 
ne, 1; New York City office, 270 Broadway, 


‘State, Department of—Thomas J. Curran - 
retary of State, $15,000; 164 State St., ‘Albene 
Mrs. Margaret W. Burian, secretary to Secretary 
of State, 270 Broadway, New York City 7. 
sis cen Sree hae = Gane supenntendent, 

000. Capt. Eugene F. Hoyt, executive ‘ 
eae Pearce area if one 
a versity—Created by act of 1948 Legis- 
lature to develop and administer state supported 
higher education. William S. Carlson, president, 


$19,000. 

Taxation and Finance—Commission of three; 
Spencer E. Bates, commissioner, $16.500; others, 
$14,500 each. State Office Building, Albany 1; 
State Office Bldg., New York City 13: 320 Scher- 
merhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Veterans’ Affairs, Division of—Leo V. Lanning, 
director, $15,000. 112. State St., Albany 7; 270 
Broadway, New York City 7. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board—Mary H. Don- 
lon, chairman, $15,000; other members, $10,975. 
Appointed by Governor, confirmed by Senate. State 
Office Bidgs., Albany 1; New York City 13. 
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New York State—State Legislature 


NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATURE, 1953 


Assembles annually first Wednesday after the first Monday in January. (Members receive $5,000 yearly.) 


SENATORS ELECTED NOVEMBER: 4, 1952, TO SERVE IN 1953-1954 
Senate: Rep., 37; Dem., 19. Total, 56. (*)Reelected 


1—*8. Wentworth Horton, R., Greenport 
2—*John D. Bennett, R., Rockville Centre 
“SS bili S. Hults, Jr., R., Port Washington 
*Seymour Halpern, R., Forest Hills 
5—Milton Koerner, R., Rockway Beach 
6—Bernard Tompkins, R., Forest Hills 
7—Carlo A. Lanzillotti, R., Long Island City 
8—Thomas J. Cuite, D., Brooklyn 
9—*Harry Gittleson, D., Brooklyn 
10—*Herbert I. Sorin, D., Brooklyn 
1—*Fred G. Moritt, D , Brooklyn . 
i—*Samuel L. Greenberg, D., Brooklyn 
13—*John F.. Furey, D., Brooklyn 
14—*Mario M. DeOptatis, D. Brooklyn 
#5—* Louis L. Friedman, D., Brooklyn 
w— D., Brooklyn 
He Joser G. MacDonald, ee Staten Island 


*William F. Cond R., Yonkers 
30 ugh, R., Rye 


37—*Thomas F. Campbell, x Schenectady 
38—*Henry Neddo, R., all 
39—*Paul D. Graves, R., Gouverneur 
40—*Walter Van Wiggeren, R., 

41—Fred J. Rath, R., Utica 

42—*Henry A. Wisc, R., Watertown 
43—*John H. Hughes, R., Syracuse 
44—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota 
45—Warren M. Anderson, R., Binghamton 
46— Dutton S. Peterson, R., Odessa 
47—George R. Metcalf. R.. Auburn 
48—Harry K. Morton, R., Hornell 
49—*Austin W. Erwin, R., Geneseo 
50—*George T. Manning, R., Rochester 
51—*Frank C. Van Lare, R., Rochester 
52—*Earl Brydges R., Niagara Falls 
53—*Walter J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
54—*Stanley J. Bauer, R., Buffalo 
55—*John H. Cooke, R. Alden 
56—*George H. Pierce, R., Olean 


ASSEMBLYMEN ELECTED NOVEMBER 4, 1952 TO SERVE IN 1953-1954 


Assembly: Rep., 98; Dem., 52. 


Albany—D-Cady, 2d, D., Slingerlands; (2) James 
a Rec rEMTIeDE, D., Albany; (3) John W. Tabner, R., 
olonie, 
Allegany—*Wm. H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 
peepee (1) *Bernard C. McDonnell, D.; (2) 
ne; : 


(8) John T. Satriale, D.; (9) George W. Harring- 
ton, R.; (10) Thomas E, Ferrandina; (11) Gladys 
E. Banks, R.; (12) *Mitchell J. Sherwin, D.; (13) 
*William Kapelman, D, 

Broome—(1) *Richard H. Knauf, R., Bingham- 


ton; (2) George L. Ingalls, R., Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus—* P. Noonan, R., Farmersville 
Station. x 


Cayuga—*Charles A. Cusick, R., Weedsport. 
Se pmausua—*. Herman Magnuson, R., Bemus 
oint. 


Chemung—*Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 
Chenango—Janet Hill Gordon, R., Norwich. 
Clinton—*James A. FitzPatrick, R., Plattsburg. 
Columbia—*Willard C. Drumm, R., Niverville. 
Cortland—Louis H. Folmer, R., Homer. 
Delaware—Edwyn E. Mason, R., Hobart. 
Dutchess—*R, Watson Pomeroy, R., Wassaic. 
Erie—(1) “Thomas J. Runfola, R., Buffalo; (2) 
*Justin C. Morgan, R., Kenmore; (3) *William J. 
Butler, R., Buffalo; (4) *Frank J. Caffery, D., Buf- 
falo; (5) *Philip V. Baczkowski, D., Buffalo; (6) 
*George F. Dannebrock, R., Buffalo; (7) *Julius 
“Cede R., Depew; (8) *William Sadler, R., Buf- 
alo. 
Essex—Grant W. Johnson, R., Ticonderoga. 
Franklin—*Robert G. Main, R., Malone. 
Fulton and Hamilton—*Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown, 
Genesee—*John E. Johnson, R., LeRoy. 
Greene—*William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 
Herkimer—*Leo A. Lawrence, R., Herkimer. 
Jefferson—*Orin S. 


4 *Frank J. McMullen, R.; (10) 
‘Lewis W.. Olliffe, R.; (11) *Eugene F. Bannigan, 
D.; (12) “Herbert Samuels, D.; (13) *Lawrence P. 
Murphy, D.; (14) *Edward S. Lentol, D.; (15) *John 
Smolenski, D.; (16) *Frank J. Pino, D.; (17) 
*Bertram L. Baker, D.; (18) *Irwin Steingut, D. 
(9) *Philip J. Schupler, D.; (20) 
Corso, D.; (21) *Thomas A. Dwyer, D,; (22) 
*Anthony J. Travia, D.; (23) *Alfred A. Lama, 
D.; (24) *Ben Werbel, D 

Lewis—*Benjamin H. Demo, R., Croghan. 

Livingston—*Joseph W. Ward, R., Caledonia. 

Madison—Harold I, Tyler, R., Chittenango. 

Monroe—(1) *J. Eugene Goddard, R., East 
Rochester; (2) *A. Gould Hatch, R., Rochester; 
(3) Paul B. Hanks, Jr., R., Brockport; (4) Thomas 
F. Riley, R., Rochester. 

Montgomery—*Donald A. Campbell, R., Amster- 


dam. 
Nassau—(1) Edward P. Larkin, R., Floral Park: 


*Joseph R. | 


Total, 150. (*)Reelected 


(2) *Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; (3) 
*Genesta M. Strong, R., Plandome; (4) John J. 
Burns, R., Sea Cliff. 

New York—(1)_ *Maude Ten Eyck, R.; (2) 
*Louis DeSalvio, D.; (3) *John J. Mangan, D.; 
(4) *Leonard Farbstein, D.; (5) *Ludwig Teller, 
D.; (6) Irving Kirschenbaum, R.; (7) Daniel M. 
Kelly, D.;_ (8) *Archibald Douglas, Jr., R.; (9) 
*John R. Breok, R.; (10) *Herman Katz, D.; (11) 
James C. Thomas, D.; (12) Leslie Turner, D.; (13) 
*Crest_V. Maresca, D.; (14) *Hulan E.. Jack, D.; 
(15) *Samuel Roman, R.; (16) *Louis A. Cioffi, D. 

Niagara—(1) *Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middle- 
port; (2) *Ernest Curto, R., Niagara Falls. 

Oneida—(1) *Francis J. Alder, R., Lake Delta; 
(2) *William S. Calli, R., Utica. 

Onondaga—(1) *Searles G. Shultz, R., Skan- 
eatles; (2) *Donald H. Mead, R., Syracuse; (3) 
“Lawrence M,. Rulison, R., Syracuse. 

Ontario—*Thompson M. Scoon, R., Geneva. 

Orange—(1) “Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall; (2) 
*Wilson C. Van Duzer, R., Middletown. 

Orleans—*Alonzo L. Waters, R., Medina. 

Oswego—*Henry D. Coville, R., Central Square. 

Otsego—*Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 

Putnam—Willis H. Stephens, R., Brewster. 

Queens—(1) Thomas La Fauci, D., Astoria; (2) 
Edward _J. Riley, R., Woodside; (3) Martin J. 
Knorr, R., Ridgewood; (4) *Thomas A. Duffy, D., 
Jackson Heights: (5) *William G. Ciaccio, D., Cor- 
ona; (6) Vincent L. Pitaro, R., Flushing; (7) *An- 
thony P. Savarese, Jr., R., Kew Gardens; (8) 
*Samuel Rabin, R., Jamaica; (9) *Fred W. Preller, 
R., Queens Village; (10) *Angelo Graci, R., Ozone 
Park; (11) *Thomas Fitzpatrick, D., Jamaica; (12) 
*J. Lewis Fox, D., Arverne. 

Rensselaer—*Thomas H. Brown, R., Troy. 

Richmond—(1) Edward J. Amann, Jr., R.; (2) 
Lucio F. Russo, R.; both Staten Island. 

kland—*Robert Walmsley, R., Upper Nyack. 

St. Lawrence—*Allan P, Sill, R., Massena. 

Saratoga—*John L. Ostrander, R., Schuylerville. 

Schenectady—*Oswald D. Heck, R., Schenectady. 

Schoharie—David Enders, R., Central Bridge. 

Schuyler—*Jerry W. Black, R., Trumansburg. 

Seneca—*Lawrence Van Cleef, R., Seneca Falls. 

Steuben—John D. Young, R., Corning. 

Suffolk—(1) *Edmund R. Lupton, R., Riverhead; 
(2) *Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters. 


Sullivan—*Hyman HE, Mintz, R., So. Fallsburgh, - 


Tioga—Richard C. Lounsberry, R., Owego. 
Tompkins—*Ray Ashbery, R., Trumansburg. 
Ulster—*John F. Wadlin, R., Highland. 
Warren—*Stuart F. Hawley, R., Lake George. 
Washington—*Wm. J. Reid, R., Fort Edward. 
Wayne—*Mildred F: Taylor, R., Lyons. 
Westchester—(1) *Malcolm Wilson, R., Yonkers; 
(2) Edward H. Innet, R., Dobbs Ferry; (3) *Harold 
D. Toomey, R., Mount Vernon; (4) *Hunter Meig- 
han, R., Mamaroneck: (5) William F. Horan, Ra 
TuCRenDS: (6) *Theodore Hill, Jr., R., Jefferson 
alley. 
Wyoming—Harold L. Peet, R., Pike. 
Yates—*Vernon W. Blodgett, R., Rushville. 


_ . oe 4a.” 


COURT OF APPEALS 


The Court is composed of a Chief Judge and six 
Associate Judges elected for a term of 14 years. 
Constitutional age limit 70 years, but Judges may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 


70. The Chief Judge receives $35,000 and the 
Associate Judges $32,500, and an ‘allowance of 
$5,000 ach for expenses. 

Chief Judge—John T. Loughran, Kingston 
(1959). 

Associate Judges—Edmund H. Lewis. Syracuse 
(1954); Charles 


S. Desmond, Buffalo (1954); Marvin R. Dye; 


(1960); Charies W. Froessel, Jamaica (1962). 


Clerk—Raymond J. Cannon. Court of Appeals 
Hall, Eagle St., Albany 1, N Y. 


COURT OF CLAIMS 


A Court of Record, cemposed of six Judges, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the 
Senate. Term, nine years and until a successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. Statutory age 
limit 70 years. Judge may serve until Dec. 31 of 
year in which he becomes 70. The Governor des- 
ignates the Presiding Judge. Salary $17,000. 
aes ne Judge—Stephen M. Lounsberry, Owego 


Judges—Donald P. Gorman, Syracuse (1956); 
Fred A. Young, Lowville (1957); George Sylvester, 
New York City (Mar., 1958); Charles Lambiase, 
Rochester (1958); Bernard Ryan, Albion (1959). 


Clerk of the Court—John J. Clark, Rm. 246, The 
Capitol, Albany 1, N. Y. 


SUPREME COURT—APPELLATE DIVISION 


Designations are made by the Governor from 
among Supreme Court Justices. The Presiding 
Justice serves until expiration of his term. Asso- 
ciate Justices serve for five years. Vacancies are 
filled by new designations for full five years. 


Presiding Justices in the First and Second De- 
partments receive $31,500, of which $20,500 is paid 
by the State; Associate Justices in those Depart- 
ments receive $30,000, of which $20,000 is paid by 
the State; other Presiding and Associate Justices 
receive $20,500 and $20.000, respectively. 


First Judicial Department (Counties within the 
First Judicial District—New York and Bronx). 
Clerk—George T. Campbell, Court House, Madison 
Ave. and 25th St., New York City 10. 


Second Judicial Department (the Second, Ninth 
and Tenth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John J. 
Callahan, 45 Monroe Place, Brooklyn 2. 


Third Judicial Department (the Third, Fourth 
and Sixth Judicial Districts): Clerk—John S. Her- 
rick, Court House, Albany 1. 


Fourth Judicial Department (the Fifth, Sev- 
enth and Eighth Judicial Districts): Clerk—Her- 
bert E. Wait, Court House, Rochester. 


SUPREME COURT 


Justices are elected for a term of 14 years. Con- 
stitutional age limit 70 years, but Justices may 
serve until Dec. 31 of year in which they become 
70. Justices in the First, Second and Tenth Judi- 
cial Districts receive $28,000, of which $18,000 is 
paid by the State, and $10,000 by the City of 
New York, Other Justices receive $18,000. 


First Judicial District (Counties of New York and 
Bronx. Residence is Manhattan unless otherwise 
indicated): : 

Felix C. Benvenga (1953); Denis O’Leary Co- 
halan (1953); Morris Eder (1953); Ernest E. L. 
Hammer, Bronx (1953); Louis A. Valente (1953); 
Carroll G. Walter (1953); Eugene L. Brisach, 
Bronx (1954); Benjamin F. Schreiber (1954); 
Thomas J. Brady (1955); Samuel Dickstein (1955); 
William C. Hecht, Jr. (1955); Bernard Botein 
(1956); Thomas A. Aurelio (1957); Joseph A. Gava- 
gan (1957); Irving L. Levey (1958); Henry Clay 
Greenbert (1959); Thomas L. J. Corcoran (1960); 
Samuel H. Hofstadter (1960); Edgar J. Nathan, 
Jr. (1960); Aron Steuer (1960); Benjamin J. 
Rabin, Bronx (1961); S. Samuel Di Falco (1962); 
Kenneth O’Brien (1962); Samuel M. Gold (1964); 
Matthew M. Levy, Bronx (1964); Charles D. 
Breitel (1965); Martin M. Frank (1965); Irving 
H. Saypol (1965); Benedict D. Dineen (1966); 
Joseph A. Cox (1966). 


Second Judicial District (Counties of Kings and 
Richmond. Residence is Brooklyn unless otherwise 
indicated): ; 

Alfred V. Norton, Stapleton, S. I. (1954); Philip 
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M. Kleinfeld (1955); 
Michael F. Walsh (1956); 
ea Charles N. 

1961); Charles E. 
DiGiovanna (1962); 
Vincent Keogh (1964); James S. Brown, Jr. 
(1965); -Maximilian Moss (1965); Benjamin Bren- 
ner (1966); M. Henry Martuseello (1966); Thomas 
E. Morrissey, Jr. (1966). 


Third Judicial District (Counties of Albany, 
Columbia, Green, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan 
and Ulster): 


Sydney F, Foster, Liberty (1956); Roscoe V. Ells- 
worth, Port Ewen (1958); Isadore Bookstein, 
Albany (1960); Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1960); 
Donald S. Taylor, Troy (1962); Kenneth S. Mac- 
Affer, Menands (1963); Francis Bergan, Albany 
(1963); William Deckelman, Monticello (1963); 
Herbert D. Hamm, R. D. 1, DeFreestville (1965); 
William Deckelman, Jeffersonville (1966). 


Fourth Judicial District (Counties of Clinton, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery. 
St. Lawrence, Saratoga, 
Washington): 


John Alexander, Schenectady (1953); O. Byron 
Brewster, Elizabethtown (1955); Daniel F. Imrie, 
Glens Falls (1955); Andrew W. Ryan, Plattsburgh 
(1957); Willard L. Best, Gloversville (1960); Felix 
J. Aulisi, Amsterdam (1966); James Gibson, Vil- 
lage of Hudson Falls (1966). 


Fifth Judicial District (Counties ot Herkimer, 
Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego): 

D. Page Morehouse, Jr., Oswego (1953); Frank 
PB. Malpass, Syracuse (1954); Jesse E. Kingsley, 
Syracuse (1958); Henry J. Kimball, Sackets Harbor 
(1959); Earle C. Bastow, Utica (1961); E. Howard 
Ringrose, Rome (1963); William BE. McClusky, 
Syracuse (1963); Francis D. McCurn, Syracuse 
(1966); Carl W. Peterson, Ilion (1966) ; Donald P, 
Gorman, Syracuse (1966). 


Sixth Judicial District (Counties of Broome, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler. Tioga and Tompkins): 


William H. Coon, Cortland (1955); Bertram L. 
Newman, Elmira (1955); Floyd E. Anderson, Fort 
Dickinson (1961); Howard A. Zeller, Oneida (1963) ; 
Daniel N. McAvoy, Binghamton (1964); Joseph P, 
Molinati, Oneonta (1965). 


Seventh Judicial District (Counties of Cayuga, 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, 
Wayne and Yates): 


Marsh N. Taylor, Rochester (1953); Lewis A. Gil- 
bert, Newark (1954); 


Eighth Judicial District (Counties of Allegany, 
Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless 
otherwise indicated): 


R. Foster Piper (1954); William H. Munson, Me- 
dina (1955); George H. Rowe (1957); Lee L. Otta- 
way, Jamestown (1957); George T. Vandermeulen 
(1957); Raymond C. Vaughan (1957); Hamilton 
Ward (1960); Alger A. Williams (1960); Leo J. 
Hagerty, Tonawanda (1960): Raymond A. Knowles, 
Niagara Falls (1961); Phillip Halpern (1961): 
Robert E. Noonan, Batavia (1962); Regis O’Brien 
(1963); Carlton A. Fisher, Lancaster (1966). 


Ninth Judicial District (Counties of Dutchess, 
Orange, Putnam, Rockland and Westchester): 

Frederick G. Schmidt, Port Chester ( 1955); Frank 
H. Coyne, Yonkers (1957); James W. Bailey, Cold 
Spring (1959); J. Gordon Flannery, Poughkeepsie 
(1961); Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1961); Elbert T. 
Gallagher, Katonah (1964): Robert Doscher, Suf- 
fern (1964); Samuel W. Eager, Middletown (1965); 
Arthur D, Brennan, Harrison (1966). 


Tenth Judicial District (Counties of Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk): 


Queens County—Sutphin Blvd. & 88th Ave., 
Jamaica 2; Nassau County—Court House, Mineola; 
Suffolk County—Court House, Riverhead. 

Frank F. Adel, Kew Gardens (1954); Charles S. 
Colden, Whitestone (1955); Cortland A. Johnson, 
Cedarhurst (1956); Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., Rich- 
mond Hill (1959); James T. Hallinan, Flushing 
(1959); Thomas J. Cuff, Garden City (1959); L. 
Barron Hill, Southold (1960); Nicholas M. Pette, 
Kew Gardens (1960); Percy D. Stoddart, Oyster 
Bay (1960); Peter M. Daly, Astoria (1961): Joseph 
M. Conroy, Richmond Hill (1962): Marcus G. 
Christ, New Hyde Park, L. I. (1966): D. Ormonde 
Ritchie, Brightwaters, L. I. (1966). 


Schenectady, Warren and 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


Official title 


(Length of term. 4 years: present terms expire December 31, 1953) 


-| Vincent R. Im 
.|Charles Horo 
.|Lazarus Joseph 


THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


The Mayor (Chairman), Comptroller, President 
of The Sonne, and the Borough Presidents. The 
Mayor, Comptroller and President of The Council 

have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of Manhat- 
. and Brooklyn, 2 each; others, 1 each. 

The Deputy Mayor is not a member of the 
Board of Estimates but may act in the place of 
the Mayor as a member of the Board if authorized 

him, but not as chairman. In the absence of 
eS Beee Or the President of The Council shall 
pr le. 

Secretary of Board of Estimate—Ruth_ W. 
Bypateys Rm. 1356 Municipal Bldg., New York 

y 7. 


THE COUNCIL 

Meets every Tuesday at 1 p.m. At least one 
stated meeting shall be held each month, except in 
its discretion, in July and August. Consists of the 
President of the Council and 25 Councilmen, one 
from each Senate District lying wholly within the 
city. Term 4 years; expire Dec. 31, 1953. 

President—Rudolph Halley. Vice Chairman and 
Majority Leader—Joseph T. Sharkey. Minority 
Leader—Stanley M. Isaacs. Chairman of Finance 
Committee—Charles E. Keegan. 

Secretary to Vice Chairman—Vera C..Tanahey. 

Salaries other than of President; Vice Chair- 
man and Majority Leader, $12,000; the Minority 
Leader and Chairman of Finance Committee, 
$9,500; others, $7,000 each. 


Councilmen 

Manhattan: James J, Boland, D.; Earl Brown, 
D.; Samuel Davis, D.; Stanley M. Isaacs, R.; 
John J. Merli, D.; Robert Weisberger, D. 

Bronx: Edward A. Cunningham, D.; Charles E. 
Keegan, D.; Maurice J. McCarthy, Jr., D.; Irving 
I. Schreckinger, D.; Bertha Schwartz, D. 

Brocklyn: Jeremiah B. Bloom, D.; Sam Curtis, 
D.; Jack Kranis, D.; Arthur A. Low, D.; Thomas 
J. Mirabile, D.; Joseph T. Sharkey, D.; Morris J. 
Stein, D.; Abraham Sussman, D.;Edward Vogel, D. 

Queens: Aloysius J. Maickel, D.; Hugh Quinn, 
D.; Frank V. Smith, D.; Eric J. Treulich, D. 

Richmond: Frederick Schnick, D. 


DEPARTMENTS, BUREAUS, COUNTY OFFICERS 
Accounts—(See Investigation,’ Department of). 
Air Pollution Control, Dept. of—Dr. Leonard 

Greenburg, commissioner ($17,500); William S. 

Maxwell, deputy commissioner ($10,000); 140 

Nassau St., New York City 38. 
Art Commission-—Meeits at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 

ond Monday of each month except August. Georg 

Bees executive secretary, City Hall, New York 
y 1. 

Assessors, Board of—Three members appointed 
by Mayor. Meets 10 A.M. Tuesdays for public 
hearings, and at call of the chairman. Chairman, 
$10,000; members, $7,500. James T. Padian, chief 
clerk, 2200 Municipal Bldg., New York City 7. 

Budget, Bureau of the—Abraham D. Beam, di- 
rector, $17,500; 12th floor, Municipal Bldg., New 
York oe i 

City Marshals—No more than 83 shall be ap- 
pointed by the Mayor. Term 6 years and until a 
Successor is appointed and has qualified. Fees only. 
et ape residents of borough from which ap- 
pointed. 

City Record—Stephen G. Kelley, supervisor, 
$9,000. Editor of the City Record—William 
Viertel, 2213 Municipal Bldg., New York City 1. 

City Register—Lewis Orgel, $12,000, Hall of 
Records, 31 Chambers St., New York 7. Recording 
officer for all real and personal property records 
for the counties of New York, Kings, Bronx and 

eens, 

City Sheriff—John J. McCloskey, $12,000, 60 

Hall of Records, New York City if : 
Civil Service Commission, Municipal—Three 

members appointed by the Mayor. James S; Wat- 

son, president, $13,500; Paul A. Fino, commission- 

er, 12,000. Frank A. Schaefer, secretary, 299 

Broadway, New York City 7. 
Commerce, Department of—Walter T. Shirley, 


Name 


.:|Rudolph Halley. . . 


Robert F. Wagner, Jr........ 
James J. Lyons... 
John Cashmore... 
James A. Lundy... 
Cornelius A. Hall. . 


“Chief Clerk—Arthur D. Walker, City Hall, New York 7, N. Y. 


Politics 


Miétert,... ass Dem. $40,000 
: Dem. 25,000 
Den. 30,000 

s pitrals eee a Ind., Fus., Lib 25,000 
Dem. 000 

Deicke cae Dem, ,000 
RS Rone Fa a Dem 25,000 

3 a giaieetT Rep. 25,000 
Data eaere Dem. 25,000 


commissioner (no salary). Isabel M. Halliburton, 
pater ie Ss oe 500 Fifth Ave., New 
ork 18, N. Y. 
Corporation Counsel—(see Law Department). 
Correction, Department .of—Albert Williams, 
commissioner, $15,000; John W. Fowler, secretary 
to department, 100 Centre St., New York 13, N.Y. 
me peace York, Archibald a8 wee 
ronx, f) . Hanley; Kings, a! < 
Sinnott: Queens, Paul Livoti ($15,000 each); Rich- 


Bronx, George B. De Luca; Kings, Miles F. 
Donald; Queens, T. Vincent Qunn, D. ($28,000 
each). Richmond, Sidney O. Simonson, ($12,000). 

Docks, Depariment of—(see Marine and Aviation). 

Education, Board of—Nine members appointed 
by the Mayor for seven years or until a successor 
is appointed and qualified. Two members must be 
residents of Manhattan, two Brooklyn, two Bronx, 
two Queens, and one Richmond. Must have been 
a resident and qualified voter in said borough for 
at least three years immediately preceding time of 
appointment. No salary. 

President of the Board of Education—Andrew 
G. Clauson, Jr. Secretary—Morris . Warschauer, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Superintendent of Schools—Dr. William Jansen, 
$32,500; associate superintendent, $16,250. The 
Superintendent has full administrative powers. 

Education, Board of Higher—Comprises 21 citi- 
zens who are residents of the city, appointed by 
the Mayor. No salary. Chairman selected by 
Board. Chairman, Ordway Tead; Secretary, James 
P. Murtagh, Chairman selected by Board Admin- 
rots taba Pearl Max, 695 Park Ave., New York 

y 21. 

Elections, Board of—Four Commissioners of 
Elections. Term four years and until a successor 
is appointed and has qualified. Salary, $12,000. 
President and the secretary selected oF the Board, 
shall not belong to same political party. Address: 
400 Broome St., New York City 13. 

Finance, Department of—Spencer C. Young, 
treasurer, $15,000. Chief Clerk—Mortimer J, Fitz- 
simmons, 500 Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N.Y. 

Fire Department—Jacob Grumet, commissioner, 
$15,000. Department secretary, Denis Lynch, llth 
floor, Municipal Bldg., New York City 17. 

Heaith, Department of—John F. Mahoney, M.D, 
commissioner and Chairman of the Board, $15,000 
Secretary to the Department—Charles F. Osborne, 
125 Worth St., New York City 13. 

Hospitals, Department of—Marcus D. Kogel, 
M.D., commissioner, $15,000. Secretary to De- 
partment, Frank W. Connors, 125 Worth St., New 
York City 13. : 

Housing Authority, New. York—Five members 
appointed by Mayor. Philip Cruise, chairman, 
$22,500; others, no salary. Executive Director, Ger- 
ald J. Carey, 63 Park Row, New York City 38. 

Housing and Buildings, Department of—Bernard 
J. Gillroy, commissioner, $15,000. Secretary to 
Department—Joseph J. Conroy. Chief Clerk—John 
pe Ponte, 20th floor, Municipal Bldg., New York 

y 7. 

Investigation, Department of—James H. Sheils, 
commissioner, $15,000. Secretary of Department— 
Daniel J. O’Connor, Chief Clerk—Charles yY. 
O'Neill, 50 Pine St., New York City 6. 

Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
Denis M. Hurley, corporation counsel, $25,000. 
Appointed by and removable at pleasure of Mayor. 
first Assistant Corporation Counsel—Michael A. 
Castaldi. Chief Clerk—Samuel Pines, Rm. 1535 
Municipal Bldg., New York City 7, : 

Licenses, Department of—Edward T. McCa; 
commissioner, $15,000. Chief Clerk-_Willien, 
O’Brien, Administration offices, 137 Centre Street; 
applications bureau, 112 White St., New 
York 13, N.Y. Brooklyn, 710 Municipal Bldg., 
Bioere 2; Richmond, 315 Borough Hall, Staten 

Marine and Aviation, Department of—Edward F. 


a 
4 ' , 


Cavanagh, Jr., commissioner, $15,000; Department 


Secretary—Irwin Zeltner, Pier A, North River, 
New York City 4. 
Mark of—Anthony_ Masciarelli 


(See also Weights an 

3 tary—Max Perlman, 
Centre St. New York City 13. 

Medical Examiner, Chief—Thomas A 


-D. (in charge at 
M. Edward Marten, 
Queens). — 

rth St., New York 13; Municipal 


i hee! of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner, $25,000. Executive Officer—James A. Sher- 
ry, Arsenal Bldg.; 5th Ave. at 64th St., New 
York City 21. 

Parole Commi: 


F ,000; other ap- 
pointed members, $7,500. Secretary—John J. Dev- 
itt, 100 Centre St., New York City 13. 


851 Grand Concourse, New York 51, N.Y.; Kings, 
Hyman Wank ($7,250), 504 Municipal Bldg., Brook- 

n 2, N.Y.; Queens, John C. Glenn ($7.250), 88-11 
Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2; Richmond, James J. 
Joyce ($5,000), 927 Castleton Ave., West New 
Brighton, Staten Island 10. 

Public Service Commission—(Part of State Gov- 
ernment.) Six commissioners appointed by Gover- 
nor with consent of Senate. Benjamin F. Feinberg 
($17,500); commissioners, $16,500 each. State Of- 
fice Bldg., Albany 1, N. Y.: Branch Office, 233 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Secretary—Murray 
G. Tanner (Albany); Executive Secretary—Harold 
N. Weber (New York City). 

Public Works, Department of—Frederick H. Zur- 
muhlen, commissioner, $17,500. Secretary of 
Department—James J. O’Brien, Rm. 1800 Muni- 
cipal Bldg., New York City 7. 

Purchase, Department of—John Splain, commis- 
sioner ($15,000). Secretary of Department—Max 
Lazarus, 1924 Municipal Bldg., New York City 7. 

Sanitation, Department of—Andrew W. Mulrain, 
commissioner, $15,000. Secretary to Department— 
eee J. D’Alessandro, 125 Worth St., New York 
City 13. 

Sheriff, City—John J. McCloskey, $12,000. Chief 
Clerk—William Meyers, 608 Hall of Records, New 
York City 7. County Offices: (Bronx), 851 Grand 
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Concourse, N. Y. 


Brooklyn 2; (Queens), County Court House, L. I. 

a a f chmond), County Court House, Staten 
and, 1. 

< ebro a) Control (see Air Pollution Control, 
tandards and Appeals, Board of—Harris H. 

Murdock, chairman; nn P. Keating, Edwin 

W. Kleinert. (Chairman $12,500, others $8,500). 

Chief Clerk—Joseph J. Doyl. Oth floor Munici- 


pal met 3 New York City 7. 

Superintendent of Schoels—(see Education, 
Board of). 

Surregates—New York, William T. Collings and 
George Frankenthaler, Hall of Records, N. Y. 7: 
Bronx, Chris. C. McGrath, 851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51; Kings, E.. Ivan Rubenstein, Hall of 
Records, Brooklyn 2; Queens, Anthony P. Savarese, 
88-11 Sutphin Bivd., Jamaica 2, N. Y¥. ($28,000 
each); Richmond, John C. Boylan, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1 ($22,508). 

Tax Department—Tax Commission consists of 
the President, William E. Boyland ($15,000), and 
six tax commissioners ($9,000), appointed by and 
removable at pleasure of the Mayor. Chief Clerk, 
Seymour Weiss, 936 Municipal Bldg., New York 


City 7. 

‘Teachers Retirement Board—Board of seven 
members; usually meets at 3:30 P.M. on fourth 
Wednesday in each month. Executive Secretary, 
Mrs. May Andres Healy, 154 Nassau St., New York 


City 38. a Pine = 

ic. —T. 
sioner, $20,000. 
100 Gol 


rtment 


New York City 7. 

Weights and Measures, Bureau of—(A division 
of Department of Markets)—Director, Fred J. 
Loughran; chief inspector, Joseph F. Conlon, 137 
New York ony 13. 


Secretary 
to the Department—Edith M. Potter, 250 Church 


Courts in the City of New York 


(As of January 1, 1953) 


U. S. DISTRICT COURTS (Southern and East- 
ern Districts—See page 85. 
SUPREME COURT (N: Y. State)—See page 101. 


COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 

The court sits in the Criminal Court Bldg., 100 
Centre St., N. Y. City 13. Judges, elected for 14 
years, receive $28,000 each, or to. serve until De- 
cember 31st of year ee pace ame 70. Terms end 
Dec. 31 of years given. e judges are: 

Jonah a Goldstein (1953); John A. Mullen 
(1953); Jacob Gould Schurman (1954); Edward 
J. McCullen (1956); Francis L. Valente (1958); 
Louis J. Capozzoli (1964); Harold A. Stevens 
(1964); Saul S. Streit (1964); Abraham M. Geller 
(1966 


Clerk of the Court—F. Howard Barrett. Chief 
Probation Officer—Irving W. Halpern. 
COURT OF SPECIAL SESSIONS 
(Chief Justice, $19,000; others, $17,500; terms ex- 
pire Dec. 31st of year named unless otherwise 


note Justice—Irving Ben Cooper (June 30, 
1956);Associate Justices—Edward Thompson (July 
8, 1955); William A. Farrell (1955); Bernard A. Ko- 
zicke (June 24, 1956); Irwin D. Davidson (Dec. 7, 
1957); Joseph V. Loscalzo (Sept. 23, 1958); John 
M. Cannella (Mar. 21, 1959); Thomas E. Morrissey, 
Jr. (Mar. 21, 1959); Ambrose J. Haddock (Mar. 21, 
1959); Herman Hoffman (June 30, 1959); Myles 
A. Paige (Feb. 18, 1960); Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 
18, 1960); Simon Silver (Apr. 11, 1960); John V. 
Flood (June 24, 1960); Emilio Nunez (June 30, 
1960); Doris J. Byrne (July 10, 1961); Gerald. P. 
Culkin (1961); Hyman Barshay (1961); Francis J. 
Sottile (1962); Edward F. Breslin (1962). 

* Chief Clerk—DeWitt V. Kelly. Deputy Chief 


Clerk—Joseph H. McShane, 100 Centre St., New 
York 13, N.Y. 

PARTS—I, II, III, IV and Paternity (Manhat- 
tan)—100-Centre St., New York 13. Clerk of Court 
—dJoseph F. Moss. 

PARTS I, II and III (Brooklyn) 120 Schermer- 
horn St., Brooklyn 2. Clerk of Court—Thomas F. 
Horan, Jr. 

PARTS I and II (Queens)—County Court House, 
L. I. City 1, N. Y. Clerk of Court—Julius Wein- 
stock. (Court held Monday and Thursday weekly.) 

PART I (Richmond)—County Court House, 
Staten Island 1. Clerk of Court—Thomas M. Gra- 
ham. (Court held Wednesday of each week.) 

PART S I and II (Bronx)—851 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. 51. Clerk of the Court—Francis A. Taylor. 
(Court held Tuesday and Friday weekly.) 

APP. TE PART 


First Judicial Department, on ist and 3d Fri- 
days; Second Judicial Department on 2d and 4th 


Fridays. = PROBATION BUREAU _ 

100 Centre St., New York City 13. Chief Proba- 
tion Officer—James J. Ryan. 

CITY COURT 

Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse, New 
York 51. Kings, 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2, 
Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2. Rich- 
mond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New Brighton, 
Staten Island 10. : 

The Chief Justice receives ($21,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($20,000). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of year given. 

Chief Clerk—James P. McDermott. Deputy Clerk 
and Director of Administration—William J. Nash. 

The court is composed as follows: 
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ttan—Chief Jus! 
Stee Francis E ape (1983); 
1954 Re Samuel C. Coleman {1858}: 
(1957); pee A. Carlin (1958); 
Arthur Markewic: 


Manhat ens, 

g. bch lenry 
ichimmel 

Rocco A, Parella 

Vincent A. Lupiano (196 


Owen Givern 1360), 

Pee oe 3. ae (1954); Daniel V. 
eaen (1956) ; i “inet eae Boneparth (1957); Mor- 
phat cese oniene AUS. ai 
pee <<) ; Sylvester Sa ; 
oad (1958); Jacob J. Schwartzwald 


Queens—James J. Conroy (1957); 
Stier (1959); William P. Wiener (1961 
Richmond-——Farrell M. Kane, (1957). 
COUNTY COURTS 
(The Judges receive $28,000; terms expire Dec. 
31st: of year named.) 
Bronx—Harry Stackell (1953); 
(1955); Samuel J. Joseph (1960 


ree P. 


James M. Barrett 
60); Samuel J. Foley 


(1961); Eugene G. Schulz (1965). Chief Clerk— 
Thomas.» A. Cryan, 851 Grand Concourse, Bronx 
os 


N. 
Kings “Louis eee Beak Samuel S. Leib- 
owitz (1954); han R 1 (1956); Carmine J. 
Marasco: (i858); George ass Joyce (1958). Chief 
Clerk—J ee: 120 Schermerhorn St., 
ent 2, 


act bli ay oe T. Farrell (1957); William B. 
Groat (1964); Alfred J. Hoffman (1965); John F. 
Scileppi (1965). Chief Sree pouer Capone. 
County Court House, L. I. City 1 

ichmond—Thomas J. Walsh ’ (1987) —Spectal 
Deputy Clerk—Frank M. Kosman, County Court 
House, Staten Island 1, N Y. 

CITY MAGISTRATES COURTS 

Speed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years. 

se jue) Magistrate, $15,000; City Magistrates, 
Chief Clerk—Larry M. Vetrano, 100 Cen- 
a ‘oe nen York City 13. 
MANHATTAN 
tw City Magistrate—John M. Murtagh (June, 


15, 
Vernon 


City Magistrates—Morris Ploscowe (Aug. 
1953); Abraham M. Block (April, 1955); 
GC. Riddick (Dec. 1955); Leonard McGee (Jan. 
1955); ace L. Nicoll (May, 1957); Hyman Bushel 
(July, 1957); Harry G. Andrews (Dec. 1957); 

man Korn (Dec., 1959); Charles Solomon 
(July, 1957); John E. Pendergast Ciuly. 18, 1957); 
Anthony E. Maglio (June, 1959); Robert F. Ma- 
honey (June, 1959; substitute for William E. Rin- 
eet on miltary leave of absence); James E. Mul- 

oan a ee 1959); Anna M. Kross (June, 1960); 

. Thurston (May, 1961); Louis A. Pag- 
hog (ec, 1961). 


RONX 

Raphael R. Murpiy ee CAari: 1953); Amedo L. 
Lauritano (May, 1955); Samuel J. Ohringer (June, 
1961); Joseph A. Martinis (Aug. 17, 1959). 

BROOKLYN 
(Rm. 509, Municipal Bldg.) 

se Glowa (June, 1953); Eugene R. Canudo 
(June, 1953); Abner C. uaurPless (Dec., 1953); 
Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (M ay, 1954); John F. X, 
Masterson (July, 1955); John R, Starkey (May, 
1957); Arthur Dunaif (June, 1959); Albert D. 
Schanzer (Jan. ee Charles E. Ramsgate hare 
1960); Matthew F. Fagan (May, 1961); ld 
Schwartz (May, i961); Clarence Wilson (May, 
1961); David ai Malbin (Dec., 1961); Vincent J 
Ferreri (Jan., 1962). 


QUEENS 
Vincent J. Kowalski Dee. 


1953); Alexander 
Del Giorno (April, 1953); 


Peter Maynard Horn 


(Sept., 1955); David P. McKean (May 23, 1954); 
Paul Balsam (Dec., 1957); Charles F. Mur phy 
(April, 1957); J. irwin Shapiro (Jan., 1958); 


Thomas J. Gray (Aug., 1959); James E. Lo- 
soeo (May, 1961); Corning G. "McKennee (May, 


RICHMOND 

Augustine B. Casey (Dec., 1957). 

MUNICIPAL COURT 

merece at Ap eee a 10 years, 

ecempber st of year they become 70. 

Bromo Justice, $15,000; Associate Tuntieeet 

Secretary—Frank J. O’Cornor, 8 Reade St., New 

York 7. (The Central Record Room is located at 
238 William St., New York City 7.) 


MANHATTAN 
President Justice—William Lyman (1953). 
Peconte Arle aaa Districts 
eade ew York City 7. Michael R. 
Matteo (1954); Thomas C. Chimera 1957 
V. Santangelo (1961). S087) | Ghar 
zmd—10 Reade St., New York City 7. Joseph 
Raimo (1957); Max M. Meltzer (1958); Birdie Am- 
Aas (1958); Lester Lazarus (1959); Saul Price 


60) 
8d—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Charle 
J. Garrison (1953); Joseph B. Rafferty (1957): 
George M. Carney (1959); E. M.cMcCarthy (1962). 


or to serve 
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4th—314 West 54th St., New York City 19. Vin- 
DePaul Gannon 7 rena = < 

me ee eat my sien ma es 10, Abra 
ham am Goodman (1890); Benjamin Shalleck pr 
ay = 11 : 121st St., nig 4 ee Cit, 
Cc. Sullivan ( ); riche Sag 1988): 
er Agi West ast BD ‘New York city 3 31. 
Mi D. Schweitzer (1955); Charles 
(1957); Thomas E, 


Rohan (1960). 
70 East 121st St. New, York City 35. Mario 


G. DiPirro (1957); Joseph A (1958). 
Sth—10 Reade St., New Yorke City 7. Keyes Win- 
ter (1953); Margaret urnet (195 Maurice 
Wahl (1954); Carrol Hayes (1955); 11 Sha- 
piro (1960); Pelham St. George Bissell 3d (1961). 
10th—447 West 15ist St., New Yor Bi. 
Thomas S. Dickens (1960); Herman C. te 
(1960). 
BRONX 
: 1st—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., 43 William 
Lyman (1955); Charles A. ese Chass): Martin 
M. Frank (1956); Peter A. Quinn (1959); V. N. 


i 19) 
ik ae ats <a Ave. and 162d St.. N. 56. 
Agnes M. Craig (1953); James W. Donoghue Gast): 
Louis Bennett (1959); Nathan A. Lashin (196 


BROOKLYN 
ist—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. Charles 
J. Beckinella (1954); M. Henry Martuscello (1955). 
2d—120 Schermerhorn S Brooklyn 2. Milton 
M. Wecht (1955); Lloyd I. iermke (1959); " gaward 
Wynne (4959). 


‘$d—120 Schermerhorn St., Broo aS Abraham 
A. Berry (1959); Dominic 8. Ri di (1959). 

4th—363 Liberty Ave., Brogklyn 7. Murray T 
Feiden ee Ds 

5th—4th Ave 


& 42d St., Brooklyn 32. Phillip 
Pearlman (i962 


J. McLaughiin” (1959). 


QUEENS 

Aist—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City Harold 
J. Crawford (1955); Mario J. ity clin * Téei). 

2d—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst 73, 
N.Y.; Meyer Tobias (1962). 

3d——69-02 64th St., Ridgewood (Bklyn. P.O.), 27. 
Edward J. Smith (1954 ie 

4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 
yea R. Hockert (1960); Daniel E. Fivpatic 

5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
91st Sts., Hes Beach, N. Y. William J 
Morris, Jr. (1955 

6th—137-35 Woxthers Blvd., Flushing 54, N.Y. 
David L. Dugan (1959). 


RICHMOND 
Sine iortee Castleton Ave., West New. Brighton, 
0. Joseph A. McKinney ade 
San Targee St., Stapleton, S. I. 4, Edward G 
Baker (1954). 
DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $19,000, Justices $17,500 each.) 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct., 1954). 

Justices—Joseph F. Maguire (Feb., 1953); James 
V. Mulholland (Mar., 1954); Jacob Panken. (Dec. 
1954); Hubert T. Delany (Aug 1955); Justine 
Wise Polier (Mrs.) (Sept., 1955): Theodore Stitt 
(Nov., 1955); Matthew J. Diserio’ (Dec., 
Walter McClancy (Jan., 1956); Ruth 
(July, 1956); Patrick J. Fogarty Ores 1957); 
I, Montefiore Levy (Oct., 1957); Louis Lorence 
oe 1957); Juvenal Marchisio (@ec., 1957); 

James J. Lanzetta (May, 1958); Jane M. Bolin 
(July, 1959); Dudley F. Sicher (Oct., 1959); Na- 
thaniel Kaplan (Dec., 1959). 

Director of Administration and Secretary of 
Board of Justices—John F, Keenan. Chief Proba- 
tion Officer—Clarence M. Leeds. Offices, 135 East 
22d Street, New York City 10. 

New York County—Children’s Court; Clerk, 
David A. Supple, 137 East 22d St. Family Court; 
Clerk, Frank A. Marron, 135 East 22d St., New 
York City 10. 

Kings County—Children’s Court; Clerk, Louis 
Wolff, 111 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 2. "Family 
Court; Clerk, William F. Lindeman (acting), 327 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 17. 

Bronx County—Children’s Court and Family 
pa eS ise ot be rkirg rv Children’s— 

arTo: ace amily— Grand Concourse. 
Both, New York City 30. 

Queens County—Children’s Court and Family 
Court Clerk, Michael J. Kuhn, 105-34 Union Hall 
Sti Heer! t; Rane 

chmoni ounty. ren’s Court and Famil 
Court; Clerk, James F. O’Connell, acting. 109 
Richmond Terrace, St. George, Staten Island G 


Price Support By 


Source: Commodity Credit Corp., 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
Oct. 17, 1933, pursuant to Executive Order and 
became a part of the Department of Agriculture, 
1939. It is authorized to engage in buying, selling, 
lending and related activities in agricultural com- 
modities, with the object of supporting farm prices. 
The 81st Congress, First Session, voted price sup- 
port to be 80% to 90% of parity for 1951-1952 and 
15% to 90% thereafter. 

The 81st Congress, Second Session, increased 
the borrowing power of CCC from $4, 750,000,000 
to $6,750,000,000. The act provided that future in- 
ternational trade agreements must take into con- 
Sideration the right of the U.S. to place import 
fees or quotas on agricultural commodities in or- 
der to prevent disruption of domestic farm pro- 
grams. 

Since Aug. 18, 1945, the CCC has been a part of 
the Production and Marketing Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture, the administrator 
of the latter also being president of the CCC. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, the 
dollar volume of price support extended on 1951 
crops amounted to $1,060.9 million. This compared 
with $1,163.2 million on 1950 crops and with the 
all-time high of $3,443.6 million which was ex- 
tended on the 1948 crops. 

LOAN TRANSACTIONS 
New Loans Made Fiscal Year 1952 
New loans made 


United States—Price Support 
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U. S. Government 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
: PROGRAM RESULTS 
Oct. 17, 1933, through June 30, 1952 
Price Support Program* 
Basic commodities............... ain $25,086,878 
Designated nonbasic commodities. Loss 702,490,011 
Other nonbasic commodities... ... Loss 371,587,398 
Total price support. ..Loss 1,048,990,531 
Supply program.............. Gain 303,294,669 
Foreign purchase program. . Gain 50,319,091 
13,747,227 
12,157,924 
1,527,414 
Total (excluding war- 
time subsidy costs)... .Loss 722,809,336 
Wartime consumer subsidy 
Progranil. ce. «ase eles Loss 2,102,061,819 
Grand total............. Loss $2,824,871,155 


*Under the basic commodities of the Price Sup- 
port Program the Corporation reflects a loss of 
_ $50,383,824 on corn, $89,673,070 on peanuts, $76,- 
241,154 on wheat and a gain of $268,601,049 on 
domestic upland cotton. In nonbasic commodities 
the loss was $478,023,399 on Irish potatoes and 
$185,456,038 on eggs. These two commodities are 
not currently being supported. Other major losses 
were $131,284,377 on milk and butterfat and $92, - 
227,469 on wool. These commodities are under 
Mandatory support by present legislation. 


PRICE SUPPORT LOANS OUTSTANDING 
As of June 30, 1952 


Commodit. ———- Commodity Loans 
2 No. Amount (gross) 
Basic commodities: Basic commodities: 
RSOUH eesti eecys - SS p05 $39,457,147 Corn 855552 Some oa $55,068,560 
Cotton, upland 171,739,822 Cotton, tipiand:. 2.222500. 48,281,949 
eanuts 25,288,932 P ts 5,708,129 
Rice. 20,908,963 278 
Tobacco 129,792,480 194,141,732 
Wheat........ 436,610,345 46,853,078 
Total 823,797,689 350,095,726 
Designated nonbasic 
commodities: 
JU Te 0 ae Bee 7 7,961 7,961 
VES AG Oe ae 95 3,080,547 3,080,547 
CEs teary See ee ae pene Oe te, 3,088,508 3,088,508 
Other nonbasic 
commodities: Other nonbasic commodities: 
Barley eter Sop ed ase cee 16,070 | 17,603,664 Barley...) scrap alee fein Dee 3,021,128 
Beans, dry edible......... 10,748 | 18,946,238 Beans, dry edible............. 28;249 
ISBELONSEC MF. Sle coors ase vs 19 ,610 Cottonseed). 0.5 0... emt acny elec eel] Soe 
IAMBOOOS eatt yw sie. gc 8 oes s 4,894 4,683,424 Hlaxseed 65 0..0s.0 3 sias aa hehe eee 484,610 
Grainvsorghum: .-. sc... 7,596 | 16,577,611 Grain sorghum «00:06. é..s.0< os cee nee ee 
Naval stores: Naval stores: 
RISER cn Mekelg a: 5,8 0y0'e' [bw i's, ane ate e eee ace ne tinge on ae Be Hse 
Turpentine..... ne 4 UPDPENUNG |. s/. 52. 2.5.01 atone arene ; 
ats . P Sy SOLE ROC Oe 11,741 9,083,898 OAS oi 5 ois: «y+! cof ahie'e aia alsitne Ae Cee 1,779,073 
Oliveros. o.oo. kes 92 848,780 OV Ver Ors o's diate:ici Masters bye eee 840,515 
LAKGE 5 oO nic OR oe oe eee meoieee pa Siren f Bahg a aGerave 
8s, hay and pasture.... 08: 5 Seeds, hay and pasture............. E 
Scoas’ winter cover crop... 598 927,330 Seeds, winter cover crop............ 59,828 
SOVDORNS 7. wisi. ware os 18,464 | 25,713,497 OY DEANS a <5 6 dia:s.s sine hie oer: ee 586,494 
CaS Ts ne es ea 110,419,728 Fotal sss cis ties die eiaaa ne Aa 10,922,025 
Total price support loans. .|........ 937,305,925 Total price support loans....... 364,106,259 


1 
About Maple Syrup—"the 
Maple sugar is being recognized as a characteris- 
tic American product by festivals held at sugar- 
ing-off time. Vermont, which produces the largest 
amount of the country’s maple sugar and syrup, 
most of it in Franklin County, holds its annual 
sugaring-off festival in April, with dances, souve- 
nirs and an award to the best sugar farmer. Som- 
erset County, Pa., holds an annual festival in 
April at Mevyerdale, with tours of the sugar camps. 
Ohio holds a large festival at Chardon, Geauga 
County, late in March, with exhibitions, plays, 
concerts, contests and a golden wedding dinner for 
couples married 50 years. This festival has been 
held annually since 1926 and attracts over 100,000 
visitors, many from Cteveland. There are similar 
festivals in Peterborough, N. H., and Vermontville, 
ich. 
pekvicdce production for the years 1938-47 in the 
four major sugar-producing states was: 


Trees tapped Sugar, Ibs. Syrup, gals. 


Vermont ......3,853,000 239,000 912,000 
New York ....2,878,000 112,000 680,000 
Ohio 771,000 3,000 208,000 
Pennsylvania 412,000 33,000 111,000 


only Nectar of the Gods" 

In Vermont the normal production of sap is 
about one-fourth gallon per tree. Maple sap runs 
about 212% sugar, and it takes nearly 35 gallons 
of sap to make one gallon of syrup. When a tree is 
tapped the sap drips into a pail, originally of 
wood, now of metal, with a metal cover to keep 
out rainwater. The pails are emptied into a tub 
carried on a sled and taken to the sugar house. 
For best results sap must be boiled without delay. 
From a storage tank the sap flows automatically 
into an evaporating pan heated by a wood fire. 
Thus much of the water is evaporated. The hot 
syrup is passed through strainers to eliminate tiny 
particles of malate of lime. It is canned hot from 
the evaporator. All syrup is required by law to 
have a density of 11 Ibs. to the standard gallon. 
If the sap is to be reduced to sugar, the syrup is 
carefully boiled in a shallow pan, known as sugar- 
ing-off. 

The state of Vermont has established official 
grades to protect the product known as ‘‘pure 
Vermont maple syrup.’’ Its Dept. of Agriculture 
declares that the best maple syrup is light amber 
in color and of so refined a flavor that it is ‘‘the 
only nectar of the gods.” 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Structure of the United Nations 


pedal * 8 nference in Washington 
ndations of the United Nations were laid at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 2 
cr icon Aug. 21 to Sept. 28, 1944, between Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United neat e col 
“United States; and (2) from Sept. 29 to Oct. 7, 1944, between China, United as —— 
States. The proposals for establishment of an organization of nations for the maintenance Bay 
peace led to the calling of the United Nations Conference on International Organization at San 
cisco where, April 25 to June 26, 1945, the charter of the United Nations was drawn up. It was rape 
June 26 by 50 nations. Poland, one of the original 51 members, signed Oct. 15, 1945. Four addi 
nations were admitted to membership in 1946, two in 1947, one in 1948, one in 1949, and one in 1950, 
bringing the total membership to 60. Z Ae —— 
4 1 ignatories to maintain international peace and security, ani co-op 
are cotical. SE enomie and social conditions favorable to these objectives. It precludes the 
United Nations from intervening in the internal affairs of any nation without prejudice, however, to 
the application of enforcement measures with respect to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace, 
and acts of aggression. Pits ax ‘ 
effective Oct. 24, 1945 when the requisite ratifications by 5 permanent members 
pee Bepeiig counell (China, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the United States) and 
a majority of other signatories was reached by the USSR depositing the instrument of ratification. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes then signed the protocol formally proclaiming that the charter 
had come into force. 


The seat of the United Nations is in New York, N. ¥. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


MEMBERSHIP (C.M. indicates Charter Member) 


Date of |Chief representative Date of |Chief representative 
Nation admission | 7th Sere session Nation admission | .7th regular session 
Afghanistan...|Nov. 19, 1946 pices Kabir FRAG a iaree Cc. M. at rT Fadil Al- 
ui 
Argentina... .|C. M. Rodolfo Munoz Israel. 2... May 11, 1949) Moshe Sharett 
ueiratla infers Cc. M. R. G. Casey Lebanon..... Cc. M. Fouad Ammoun 
Belgium...... Cc. M. Paul van Zeeland Liberias-3 ~~ Cc. M. Gabriel L. Dennis 
Bolivia....... Cc. M. Hernan Siles Zuazo Luxembourg. .)C. M. Joseph Bech 
Brazil........ Cc. M. Joao Neves da Fon- Mexico....... Cc. M. is Padilla Nervo 
care Nether anes 1S Me % Gittton Webb 
Burma....... Apr. 19, 1948|James Barrington ew Zealand..|C. M. : 
Byelorussian Nicaragua... .|/C. M. Guillermo Sevilla 
Ae sts G. M. H. y. Risalyev Nee nee BB “er — 
anada, > M. estet B. Pearson orway.....- - M. : 
Chile... jC. M. Hernan Santa Cruz Pakistan..... Sept. 30, 1947|Mohammad Zafrulla 
China........|C. M. George K. C. Yeh Khan 
Colombia..... cC.M Evaristo Sourdis Panama...... . M. José Ram6n Guizado 
Costa Rica. ..|C. M. Alfredo Volio Mata Paraguay..... C. M. Bernardo Ocampos 
iS eee > M. Miguel Angel Campa ||Peru......... .M. Victor A. Belaunde 
Czechoslovakia|C, M. Gertruda Sekaninova- ||Phillippines. ..|C. M. Carlos P. Rémulo 
D Cakrtova e Poland... 3... Cc. M,. pane Skrzese- 
enmark...,. Cc. M. Ole Bjorn Kraft ZeWS: 
Dominican Saudi Arabia..|/C. M. Prince Faisal Al-Saud 
Republic. ..}C. M. Joaquin E. Salazar Sweden...... Nov. 19, 1946/Osten Undén 
Ecuador...... Cc. M. José Vicente Trujillo ||Syria........ Cc. M. Zafer Rafai 
Egypt........ Cc, M. ned Mohamed Thailand. .... Dec. 16, 1946 Poe Wan Waithaya- 
‘arr: oO 
El Salvador...}C. M. Miguel Ratael Urquia ||Turkey....... Cc. M. Fuat K6priilii 
Ethopia...... Cc. M, Ato Abte-Wold Ukrainian SSR|C. M. A. M. Brananovsky 
Aklilou Union of South 
France....... Cc. M. Robert Schuman Africa,..... Cc. M. G. P. Jooste 
Greece....... Cc, M. Athanase Politis LE oS Cc. M. A. Y. Vyshinsky 
Guatemala. ..|C. M. Guillermo Toriello- United 
Garrido Kingdom...|C. M. Anthony Eden 
Haltl......../C. M. Luc Fouché United States.|C. M. Dean Acheson 
Cc. M. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. Uruguay..... Cc. M. César Charlone 
+|Nov. 19, 1946|Thor Thors Venezuela. ...}C. M. César Gonzalez 
C. M. Nh br age OMEN ie. Sept. 30, 1947 zones Saif Al Islam 


an 
Mukarto Notowidigdo 
Nasrollah Entezam 


Abdullah 
Yugoslavia. ..|C. M. Veljko Viahovic 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES (Seventh Regular Session) 


President—Lester B. Pearson (Canada). 

Vice-Presidents—China, Egypt, France, Hondur- 
as, USSR, United Kingdom, United States. 

(It is correct to name a country and not a person 
in the list of vice-presidents, as the election is 
made in the name of a State. The vice-presi- 
dents are normally the heads of delegations.) 

Committee Chairman—First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee—Jofo Carlos Muniz (Brazil); 
Second (Economic and Financial)—Jiri Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia); Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural)—Amjad Ali (Pakistan); Fourth 
(Trusteeship)—Rodolfo Mufioz (Argentina); Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary)—Carlos P. Romu- 
lo (Philippines); Sixth (Legal)—Prince War Wait- 
hayakon (Thailand); Ad Hoc Political—Alexis Ky- 
rou (Greece). 

The General Assembly is composed of all the 
members. Each nation may send 5 representatives 
and 5 alternates to each session of the Assembly, 
but is entitled to only one vote. 

Any matter within the scope of the charter may 
be brought before the General Assembly for 
debate and the Assembly may take recommenda- 


tions on any such matter except issues on the 
agenda of the Security Council. However, at 
its fifth session the General Assembly decided 
that if the Security Council, because of lack of 
unanimity of the permanent members, fails to‘ 
exercise its primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, in 
any case where there appears to be a threat 
to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- 
gression, the Assembly should consider the mat- 
ter immediately with a view to making appro- 
priate recommendations .to members for collective 
measures, including, in the case of a breach 
of the peace or act of aggression, the use of 
armed forces when necessary, to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. On 
important, questions a two-thirds majority of 
members present and voting is required; on other 
questions a simple majority is sufficient, 

A general or steering committee co-ordinates 
the proceedings of the Assembly and is composed 
of 14 members—the president of the Assembly, 
the seven vice-presidents and the chairmen of the 
six main committees. 
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The Assembly held the first part of its first 
session in London Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, 1946; the 
second part in New York Oct. 23 to Dec. 15, 1946. 
Its first special session was held in New York 
April 28 to May 15, 1947, to consider the Palestine 
question. The second regular session was held in 
New York Sept. 16 to Nov. 29, 1947, and a second 
special session on the Palestine question in New 
York April 16 to May 14, 1948. The first part of 
the third session was held in Paris Sept. 21 to 
Dec. 12, 1948, and the second part in New York 
April 5 to May 18, 1949. The fourth session was 
held in New York Sept. 20 to Dec. 10, 1949. The 
fifth regular session was held in New York Sept. 
19, 1950 to Nov. 5, 1951. The sixth regular 
session met in Paris Nov. 6, 1951, to February 5, 
1952. The seventh regular session convened, for 
the first time in the General Assembly Hall at the 
Headquarters of the United Nations, on October 


14, 1952. 
SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council consists of eleven members, 
five with permanent seats. The remaining ‘six are 
elected for 2-year terms by the General Assembly; 
they are not eligible for immediate re-election. 


Membership as of Jan. 1, 1953 


Permanent members of the Council: China, 
France, the USSR, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. - 


Non-permanent members: Until 1954: Chile, 
Greece and Pakistan. Until 1955: Colombia, Den- 
mark and Lebanon. 

The Security Council has the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining international peace and 
security and members agree to carry out its de- 
cisions. The Council may investigate any dispute 
that might threaten international peace and se- 
curity. : 

Decisions on procedural questions are made by 
an affirmative vote of seven members. On all other 
matters the affirmative vote of seven members 
must include the concurring votes of all permanent 
members; it is this clause which gives rise to the 
so-called ‘‘veto.”” A party to a dispute must re- 
frain from voting. The presidency of the Council 
is held in rotation for one month by each member 
in the English alphabetical order. 

Reporting to the Security Council are: the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, which advises the Council 
on military requirements for maintaining peace; 
the Atomic Energy Commission, which deals with 
the problems raised by atomic energy; and the 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, which 
Proposes regulation and reduction of armaments. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economic and Social Council consists of 
eighteen members elected by the General Assembly 
for 3-year terms of office. Retiring members are 
eligible for immediate re-election. The Council 
is responsible under the General Assembly for 
carrying out the functions of the United Nations 
with regard to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health and related matters. 


Membership of the Council as of January 1, 1953: 


Until 1954—Philippines, Poland, Sweden, USSR, 
United Kingdom and Uruguay. 


Until 1955—Argentina, Belgium, China, Cuba, 
Egypt and France. 
Until 1956—Australia, India, Turkey, United 


States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

President—Amjad Ali (Pakistan). 

First Vice-President—Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovak- 
ia). 
Second Vice-President—Raymond Scheyven (Bel- 
gium). 

The Economic and Social Council had the fol- 
lowing Commissions in 1952: 


Functional Commissions 


Transport and Communications; Fiscal; Statis- 
tical; Population; Social; Narcotic Drug; Human 
Rights; Status of Women. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


Economic Commission for Europe. ~ 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 
Economic Commission for Latin America. 

The 10 formally constituted specilaized agen- 
cies as of January 1, 1953 are: the International 
Labour Organisation (ILO); the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO); 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO); the International 
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Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the World 
Health Organization (WHO); the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (Bank); 
the International Monetary Fund (Fund); the 
Universal Postal Union (UPU); the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU); and the World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO). 

The purposes of ILO are to contribute to the 
establishment of a lasting peace by promoting 
social justice; to improve, through international 
action, labor conditions and living standards; and 
to promote economic and social stability. 


The purposes of FAO are to raise nutrition levels” 


and living standards; to secure improvements in 
production and distribution of food and agricul- 
tural products; to better conditions of country 
dwellers; and by these means to contribute to 
expanding world economy. 

The purposes of UNESCO are to promote collab- 
oration among nations through education, science 
and culture in order to further justice, rule of 
law and human rights and freedoms without dis- 
tinction of race, sex, language or religion. 

The purpose of ICAO is to study problems of 
international civil aviation and the establishment 
of internationai standards and regulations for civil 
aviation. 

The purposes of the Bank are to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of territories of 
members by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes; to promote private for- 
eign investment and, when private capital is not 
readily available on reasonable terms, to supple- 
ment private investment by providing loans for 
productive purposes out of its own capital, funds 
raised by it, and its other resources; and to pro- 
mote the balanced growth of international trade 
and the maintenance of equilibrium in balances of 


payments by encouraging international investment | 
for the development of the productive resources of | 


the International Bank’s members. 

The purposes of the Fund are to promote inter- 
national monetary co-operation and the expansion 
of international trade; to promote exchange sta- 
bility, maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
among members, and to avoid competitive ex- 
change depreciations; to assist in the establish- 
ment of a multilateral system of payments in re- 
spect of current transactions between members and 
in the elimination of foreign exchange restrictions 
which hamper world trade. 

The purpose of ITU is to set up international 
regulations for radio, telegraph and telephone 
services in order to avoid confusion in and to study 
means to decrease excessive costs of international 
services. 

The purpose of WHO is to.aid the attainment 
by all peoples of the highest possible leyel of 
health. 

» The purposes of UPU are to assure the organiza- 

tion and perfection of the various postal services 
and to promote the development of international 
collaboration. To this end, member countries are 
united in a single postal territory for reciprocal 
exchange of mail. 

The purposes of WMO are to cor-dinate, stand- 
erdize and improve world meteorological activi- 

es. 

Plans have been made for the establishment of 
an International Trade Organization (ITO) and 
an Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Or- 
ganization (IMCO). The purpose of ITO is to pro- 
mote the expansion of world trade and the removal 
of trade barriers. 

The purposes of IMCO are to promote co-opera- 
tion among governments in technical problems of 
international shipping and to encourage the re- 
moval of discriminatory action by governments 
and of unfair restrictive practices by shipping 
concerns. 

TRUST AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING 
TERRITORIES 


The work of the United Nations in the field 
of non-self-governing territories falls into two 
categories: (1) the duties and functions of the 
Trusteeship Council with respect to those terri- 
tories placed under the International Trusteeship 
System; and (2) the responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion in connection with information on non-self- 
governing territories other than Trust territories. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The administration of Trust territories is sub- 
ject to the supervision of the United Nations. Ad- 
ministering authorities are required to render an 
account of their stewardship to the Trusteeship 
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Council. The Council may entertain petitions from 
private persons or organizations regarding condi- 
tions in the Trust territories and may dispatch 
regular or special visiting missions to these regions 
for studying conditions at first hand. 

The Trusteeship Council as of Jan. 1, 1953, has 
12 members, 6 of them administering authorities. 
These 6 are: Australia, Belgium, France, New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. China and the USSR hold membership by 
virtue of being permanent members of the Se- 
eurity Council not administering Trust terri- 
tories. The 4 other members are elected for 3-year 
terms by the General Assembly in order to ensure 

that membership in the Council is equally divided 
between members which administer Trust terri- 
fories and members which do not. These are 
the Dominican Republic and Thailand, until 1954; 
and El Salvador and Syria until 1956. : 
Eleventh Session 

President of the Council—Awni Khalidy, Iraq. 

Vice-President—W. D. Forsyth, Australia. 

Non-Self-Governing Territories. As regards non- 
self-governing territories not placed under trustee- 
ship, those members of the United Nations re- 
sponsible for the administration of such territories 
have pledged themselves in the charter to recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the in- 
habitants are paramount and to promote their 
welfare. The administering powers are bound by 
the charter to transmit to the Secretary-General 
technical information concerning economic, social 
and educational conditions in the territories. This 
information is summarized, analyzed and classified 
by the Secretariat, and the analyses and sum- 
maries are considered by a special committee 
established by the General Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice is the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the United Nations. All 
members are ipso facto parties to the statute of 
the Court. Other states may become parties to the 
Court’s statute on conditions determined in each 
case by the General Assembly on the recommenda- 
tion of the Security Council. 

The jurisdiction of the Court comprises cases 
which the parties submit to it and matters espe- 
cially provided for in the charter or in treaties. 
The Court gives advisory opinions and renders 
judgments. Its decisions, which are final, are only 
binding between the parties concerned and in 
respect of a particular dispute. If any party to a 
case fails to heed a judgment of the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Security 
Council, which may decide what is to be done. 

The Court consists of 15 judges elected for 9-year 
terms by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council voting independently. No two of the judges 
may be nationals of the same state. Retiring 
judges are eligible for re-election. The Court re- 
mains permanently in session, except during the 
judicial vacations. A quorum of nine judges suffices 
to constitute the Court. All-questions are decided 
by majority. In the event of a tie, the President 
of the Court or the judge who acts in his place 
casts the deciding vote. 


President—Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, United 
Kingdom 
Vice-President—José 
Salvador 


Gustavo 
Judges 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1961. 
E, C, Armand Ugon, Uruguay 
Sergei A. Golunsky, U.S.S.R. 
Green Haywood Hackworth, United States 


Helge Klaestad, Norway 
Sir Benegal N. Rau, India 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1958. 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt 
Hsu Mo, China 
John Erskine Read, Canada 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland 
Milovan Zoricic, Yugoslavia 
Nine-year term of office, ending on Feb. 5, 1955, 
Levi F. Carneiro, Brazil 
Alejandro Alvarez, Chile 
Jules Basdevant, France 
José Gustavo Guerrero, El Salvador 
Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, United Kingdom 


Guerrero, El 


Qnd group (term ending 1958) were re-elected 


ing completed 3-year term. Ist group was 
Dec. 6, 1951, to replace ‘ ; . 
for 6 yrs.; only two—Hackworth & Klaestad—rep- 

resent re-elections. 


Oct, 22, 1948, to serve full 9-year term after hey: 
elected 


headed by an Assistant Secretary-General. These 
are: 


Executive Office of the Secretary-General—An- 
drew W. Cordier, United States. 


Department of Security Council Affairs—Con- 
stantin E. Zinchenko, USSR. 


Department of Economic Affairs and Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs—Guillaume Georges-Picot, 
France. 


Department of Trusteeship and Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories—Victor Chi- 
tsai Hoo, China. 


Department of Public Information—Benjamin 
Cohen, Chile. 


Legal Department — Constantin Stavropoulos, 
Greece (Acting). 


Department of Conference and General Services 
—Shamaldharee Lall, India. 


Department of Administrative and Financial 
Services—Byron Price, United States. 


Director-General, Technical Assistance Admini- 
stration—Hugh L. Keenleyside, Canada. 


UNITED NATIONS BUDGET 


Secretary-General Lie in June, 1952, submitted 
to the General Assembly budget estimates for 1953, 
the eighth financial year of the United Nations._ 
Total expenditures were estimated at $47,765,200 
and income at $6,399,800, leaving a net expendi- 
ture of $41,365,400. The amount of $47,765,200 for. 
the year 1953 compares with an approved budget 
for 1952 of $48,096,780 and a total expenditure for 
1951 of $48,628,383 and for 1950 of $43,746,264. 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 


The construction of the $65,000,000 permanent 
headquarters on the east side of Manhattan in 
New York City was completed during 1952, with 
the opening of the new General Assembly building, 
which comprises the Assembly Hall, conference and 
committee rooms, radio studios, recording facili- 
ties and a master control room. The General As- 
sembly, Secretariat and Conference buildings are 
inter-connected to form one co-ordinated unit. 
The Secretariat Building accommodates the staff 
of the United Nations, together with liaison offi- 
cers for specialized agencies, and offices for the 
Press and other public information organizations. 
The Conference Building houses the Security 
Council Chamber, the Economic and Social Council 
Chamber and the Trusteeship Council Chamber, as 
well as three large conference rooms for the Main 
Committees of the General Assembly, together 
with appropriate offices, lounges and corridors. To 
build the U. N. capital the U. S. Government ad- 
vanced an interest-free loan of $65,000,000 repay- 
able in annual installments until 1982. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jx., contributed $8,500,000 for land; 
other parcels were given by the City of New York, 
which also agreed to pay for reconstructing streets, 
tunnels, easement and water frontage, at original 
estmates of $23,000,000, now increased to $26,500,- 


fanhattan office “building. . 
Andscaping 2-5. 5e.c. eee 
niture and fixtures 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


Dean Acheson, Warren R. Austin, Mrs. Franklin 
_ D. Roosevelt, Theodore F. Green, Alexander Wiley, 
' and Ernest A. Gross*. 


ALTERNATES 


- Phillip C. Jessup, Benjamin V. Cohen, Charles 
A. Sprague, Mrs. Edith S. Sampson, and Isador 
c. Lubin.* 
a *When the Secretary of State is present, Messrs. 
Gross and Lubin serve, respectively, as Alternate 
- Representative and Adviser. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED 
_ STATES MISSION TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Permanent Representative to the United Nations 
and Representative on the Security Council, Inter- 
-_ im Committee, Disarmament Commission, Collec- 
-_ tive Measures Committee and Headquarters Ad- 
-visory Committee—Warren R. Austin. ” 

President Eisenhower, on Nov. 29, 1952, named 

former Senator Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. of Massa- 
‘chusetts to succeed Warren Austin. 
“a Deputy Representative to the United Nations, 
_ Deputy Representative on the Security Council and 
_ Representative on the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion—Ernest A. Gross. 

Deputy Representative on the Security Council— 
John C. Ross. 

Deputy Representative on the Disarmament 
_  Commission—Benjamin V. Cohen. 

; Representative on the Economic and Social 
_  Council—Isador Lubin. 

‘ Deputy Representative on the Economic and So- 
" cial Council—Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Acting Representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—Benjamin Gerig. 

Deputy Representative on the Interim Commit- 
tee—James Nevins Hyde. 

Deputy Representative on the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee—Harding F. Bancroft. 

Special Assistants to the Permanent Represen- 
tative—William H. A. Mills and Miss Josephine V. 
Thompson. 

Advisers—Charles Cook, Thomas J. Cory, James 


e 
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‘| eral Assembly on Oct. 20, 1947. The flag i 
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AS OF JANUARY 1, 1953 


Representatives and Alternates to the Seventh Regular Session of the General Assembly, = 
which convened in New York City on October 14, 1952 5 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG 
A United Nations flag was adopted by the | 


blue in color, and emblazoned in white in its ¢ 
is the United Nations symbol, a polar map 
the world embraced by twin olive branches. 
flag was flown for the first time at both Flushin 
Meadow and Lake Success Oct. 21, 1947. 


Nevins Hyde, William ©. Hall, James W. Barco, 
Milton K. Wells, Forrest D. Murden. : 
Secretary-General- of Delegation—Richard Ss. 
Winslow. 
Deputy Secretary-General—Benjamin H. Brown. 
Special Assistants to the Secretary-General— 

Albert F. Bender, Jr. and Joseph Tambone. 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Secretary-Gen- 
eral—Miss Doris Kaplan. “ae 
isbeaes Office of Public Affairs—-Charles EL 
en 
Public Affairs Officers—Gilbert Stewart, John 
MacVane, Frederick T. Rope, Mrs, Jeanne Singer, r 


REPRESENTATIVES ON~ COMMISSIONS 


Transport and Communications Commission— pe 
George P. Baker. _ 
Fiscal Commission—Edward T. Bartelt. 
Statistical Commission—Stuart A. Rice. 

Population Commission—(vacant). 

Social Commission—Arthur J, Altmeyer. 

Commission on Human Rights—Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. : F 

Commission on the Status of Women—Mrs, Olive 
Remington Goldman. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Harry J. An- 
slinger. 

Economic Commission for Europe—William H. 
Draper. 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
—Merrill C. Gay. 

Economic Commission for Latin America—Claude 
G. Bowers, pane 


MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE DELEGATION 


Army Representative—Lt. General W. D. Crit- 
tenberger. 

Deputy Army Representative and Chief of Staff 
—Col. C. P. Townsley. 
ro Representative—Vice Admiral A. D. Stru- 

e 


pert Navy Representative—Capt. William A. 
eV eis 
Air Representative—Lt. General H. R. Harmon, 
woe Air Representative—Colonel L. H. Ro- 
eck 


zs Sources of Information about the United Nations 


Dept. of Public Information, United Nations, N. 
Y. Provides pamphlets, study guides, speakers, 
films; arranges group visits. 

Admission Office, United Nations, N. Y. Pro- 

. vides tickets to meetings. Telephone: Plaza 4-1234, 
Ext. 634. : : 

International Documents Service. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Agent for publications of U. N., International 
Court, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

Washington, D. C. Information Center. Branch 
of the Dept. of Public Information, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Arthur 
Sweetzer, director. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT SOURCES 


Offices of the Government also provide pam- 
phlets of information, posters, charts, film strips, 
assistance to teachers, texts of speeches. Consult: 

Division of Public Liaison, Dept. of State, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Includes publications on U. S. for- 
eign policy. 

United States Mission to the U. N., 2 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Also provides speakers and brief- 
ing sessions for leaders. 

U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. Dept. 


of State, Washington D. C. For UNESCO, U. N. 
and Human Rights data. 

Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. 

U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Address Supt. of Documents for catalogue 
of subjects. 


INFORMATION ABOUT SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES, U. N. 


Descriptive pamphlets and discussion guides are 
generally available; in some instances speakers and 
motion pictures can be arranged for. 

International Bank and International Monetary 
Fund, 1818 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Food 
& Agricultural Org. (FAO), 1344 Connecticut Ave. a 
N.W., Washington, D. C. International Labor Org. 
(ILO), 1825 Jefferson Pl., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
and Box 648, Great Neck, N. ‘Ye, International 
Refugee Org., 350 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific & Cultural 
Org. UNESCO Relations Staff, Dept. of State, 
Washington, D. C. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, United Nations, N. Y. World 
Health Org. (WHO), 1501 New Hampshire Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Eugene R. Black, President; 
3 N.W., Washington 25, D. OC. 

The Articles of Agreement of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, also 
known as the World Bank, were drawn up by rep- 
resentative of 44 nations at the United Nations 
Monetary and Financial Conference, at Bretton 
Wood, N.H., July 1-12, 1944. Its official existence 
dates from Dec. 27, 1945, when the Articles of 
Agreement were signed by 28 nations in Washing- 
ton, D.C.; operations were started June 27, 1946. 

As of Nov. 15, 1952, 54 countries were members. 


Members 
Australia El Salvador Netherlands 
Austria Ethiopia Nicaragua 
Belgium Finland Norway 
Bolivia France Pakistan 
Brazil Germany Panama 
Burma Greece ‘ pated 
Canada Guatemala eru 
Ceylon Honduras Philippines 
Chile Iceland South Africa 
* China India Sweden 
Colombia Iran Syria 
Costa Rica Iraq Thailand 
Cuba Italy Turkey 
Czechoslovakia Japan United Kingdom 
Denmark Jordan United States 
Dominican Rep. Lebanon Uruguay 
Ecuador Luxembourg Venezuela 
Egypt Mexico Yugoslavia 


The purposes of the Bank are: to assist in the 
reconstruction and development of its member 
countries by facilitating the investment of capital 
for productive purposes, and thereby promote the 
long-range growth of international trade and the 
improvement of standards of living; to promote 
private foreign ilnvestment by guarantee of and 
participation in loans and investments made by 
private investors, and to make loans for produc- 
tive purposes when private capital is not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The capital stock, subscribed in the currencies 
of its meniber countries, is the equivalent of ap- 
proximately $9 billion. The Articles of Agreement 
stipulate that 2% of each member’s subscription 
be paid in gold or U. S. dollars, 18% in that coun- 
try’s currency, and that 80% be held by the re- 
spective country, subject to call by the Bank only 
to meet its obligations created by borrowings or 
guaranteeing loans. The Bank is authorized to use 
the funds paid in under the 2% requirement in its 
lending operations. To use all or any part of the 
18% currency subscription of a member, the Bank 
must obtain the member’s consent. The United 
States has subscribed to a larger portion of the 
Bank’s capital stock than any other nation. Its 
share totals $3,175,000,000, of which it has paid in 
20%, or $635,000,000. 

For the major part of its loanable funds, the 
Bank depends on the sale of its own bonds in the 
money markets of the world. On Nov. 15, 1952, 
the Bank’s outstanding obligations from the sale 
of its own bonds totaled $567,537,469, and are: In 
the United States: $100,000,000 2% Serial Bonds 
of 1950, due 1953-62; $150,000,000 3% 25-year 
Bonds of 1947, due 1972; $50,000,000 3% 25-year 
Bonds of 1951, due 1976; $100,000,000 314% 30- 
year Bonds of 1951, due 1981, $50,000,000 333 % 
23-year Bonds of 1952, due 1975; and $60,000,000 
314% 19-year Bonds of 1952, due 1971. In Canada: 
Can. $15,000,000 ($13,636,364) 4% 10-year Bonds 
of 1952, due 1962. In the United Kingdom: £5,000, - 
000 ($14,000,000) 314% 20-year Stock of 1951, due 
1971. In Switzerland: 28,500,000 Sw. Fr. ($6,631,- 
763) 212% Serial Bonds of 1950, due 1953-56; 50,- 
000,000 Sw. Fr. ($11,634,671) 312% 12-year Bonds 
of 1951, due 1963; and 50,000,000 Sw. Fr. ($11,634,- 
671) 342% 10-year Bonds of 1951, due 1962. 

The Bank also sells from its loan portfolio se- 
curities issued to it by borrowers under its loans. 
On Nov. 15, 1952 portfolio sales totaled $61,092,135. 

Loans of the Bank 

By Noy. 15, 1952, the Bank had made 73 loans 
totaling $1,492,766,000 in 27 countries. If the gov- 
ernment itself was not the borrower, the loan was 
guaranteed by the government of the country. 

Australia: $100,000,000 and $50,000,000 for ex- 
pansion and development of productive facilities. 

Belgium: $16,000,000 for equipment for steel and 
power industries, $30,000,000 for the development 
of the Songo, and $40,000,000 to the Congo for its 
10-year development plan. 

Brazil: $12,500,000 for railway rehabilitation, 
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phone equipment, $15,000,000 to Sao Francisco 
droelectric Co., and $25,000,000 Comissao 
dual de Energia Electrica. 

Chile: $13,500,000 to Corporacion do Fomento de 
la Produccion and Empresa Nacional de Electrici 
dad, S.A. for electric power development, $2,500,- 
000 to Fomento for agricultural machinery, $1,300,- 
000 to Fomento for exploration and use of under- 
ground water resources in Rio Elqui Valley. 

Colombia: $16,500,000 for highway construction 
and rehabilitation, $25,000,000 for national rail- 
ways project, $5,000,000 to Caja de Credito Agrario, 
Industrial y Minero for agricultural machinery, 
$3,530,000 to Central Hidroelectrica del Rio An- 
chicaya, Ltda. for electric power development; also 
$2,600,000 to Central Hidroelectrica de Caldas, 
Ltda., and $2,400,000 to Hidroelectrica del Rio Le- 
brija fer similar purposes. 

Denmark: $40,000,000 for equipment and ma- 
terials for reconstruction and development. 

El Salvador: $12,545,000 to Comision Ejecutiva 
Hidroelectrica del Rio Lempa for electric power. 

Ethiopia: $8,500,000 for roads, telecommunica- 
tions, and foreign exchange for a bank. 

Finland: $2,300,000 for equipment for timber 
production (now fully repaid), $35,979,000 to the 
Bank of Finland for electric power development 
and equipment for woodworking industries, lime- 
stone powder production, and agriculture. 

France: $250,000,000 to Credit National for 
equipment and materials for reconstruction. 

Iceland: $2,450,000 for electric power develop- 
ment, $1,008,000 for agricultural development and 
$854,000 for a fertilizer plant. 

India: $62,500,000 for railway rehabilitation, ag- 
ricultural machinery and electric power. 

Iraq: $12;800,000 for flood control. ‘ 

Italy: $10,000,000 to Cassa per il Mezzogiorno for 
development of southern Italy. 

Luxembourg: $12,000,000 for equipment for steel 
mill and railroads. 

Mexico: $63,800,000 to Comision Federal de Elec- 
tricidad and Nacional Financiera, S.A. for electric 
power development, $26,000,000 to Mexlight for 
electric power development, a $10,000,000 line of 
credit to eight Mexican Commercial banks and 
Nacional Financiera, S.A. for foreign exchange for 
small private enterprises. 

Netherlands: $195,000,000 for equipment and ma- 
terials for reconstruction and development, $12,- 
000,000 to 4 Dutch shipping companies for pur- 
chase of 6 merchant vessels, $15,000,000 to Herstel- 
bank for equipment of industrial plants, $7,000,000 
to KLM Royal Dutch Airlines for aireraft. 

Nicaragua: $3,500,000 for highway construction, 
$550,000 for construction of grain storage facilities, 
$1,200,000 to Banco Nacional for agricultural ma- 
ore: son. 200 

akistan: $27,200,000 for railway rehabilitation, 
$3,250,000 for agricultural development. a 
haber mite lines for agriculture. 
eru: ,500,000 for port development 
$1,300,000 for agricultural aevelogniene > 

Thailand: $25,400,000 for railways, 
and port development. 

Turkey: $12,500,000 for port construction and 
development, $3,900,000 for construction of grain 
storage facilities, $25,200,000 for electric power de- 
velopment, irrigation and flood control, and 
$9,000,000 to Industrial Development Bank of Tur- 
key for foreign exchange for industry. 

Union of South Africa: $20,000,000 for expansion 
of transportation, $30,000,000 to Electricity Supply 
Commission for electric power development. 

United Kingdom: $28,000,000 to Southern Rho- 
desia for electric power development. 

Uruguay: $33,000,000 to Administracion General 
de las Usinas Electricas y los Telefonos del Estado 
for the expansion of power and telephone facilities. 

Yugoslavia: $2,700,000 for equipment for timber 
production (now fully repaid), $28,000,000 to aid 
production in fields of electric power distribution 
coal mining, extraction and processing of non-fer- 
rous metals, manufacturing industries, use of forest 
resources, farms and fisheries and transportation 

By Oct. 1, 1952, the Bank’s operations had re- 
sulted in a net income of $62,916,534, which had 
been credited to a general reserve against losses 
era, eae ae Loan commissions on 

ale ,876,695 ani 
Ost aiiucete a tod aera d total reserves on 


irrigation 
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President Truman on July 15, 1952, signed the 
appropriation act providing funds for the con- 
tinuance of the mutual-security program through 
June, 1953. Congress had provided $6 billions of 
additional funds. 

Gross foreign aid extended by the United States 
Government amounted to $5,006 millions in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, a rise of 315 
percent above the prior year. This brought total 
assistance in the two years since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea to $9.8 billions. In the June 
quarter aid provided slightly exceeded $1.5 bil- 
lions, higher than in any quarter of the three 
previous years and equal to the new appropriation 
has of the aid erahiea in the 


year,- 
nine-tenths of all aid. Grants for the two-year 


During 1952 the mutual-security program ab- 
Sorbed the European-recovery and other economic- 
cooperation programs, the Point 4 program for 
technical assistance to underdeveloped areas, and 
the mutual-defense assistance program which 
earlier had furnished military aid. ‘ 

In conjunction with the military-assistance 
program the Defense Department commenced 
large-scale procurement of military items abroad. 
Procurement abroad is designed to provide the 
foreign countries in question with dollar funds 
which supplement United States aid programs. 
By June 30, 1952, the Defense Department had 
contracted for $684 millions of equipment and 
Supplies from European countries. Approximately 
$600 millions: of these contracts will be paid for 
from mutual-security program funds and items 
pcupsed will ‘be transferred to the NATO na- 

ons. 

Loans extended by the Export-Import Bank 
increased slightly in fiscal 1952 to total $243 mil- 
lions, and represented the second largest category 
of economic aid. Civilian-supply grants of the 
Defense Department which are more in the 
nature of relief than of economic aid, declined to 
$205 millions, less than half the prior year’s 
amount. A number of other programs under 
which the United States furnished grants abroad 
in the earlier postwar years either were terminated 
during the year or supplanted by the mutual- 
security program. 

GRANTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Foreign grants by the United States Govern- 
ment in fiscal 1952 aggregated $4.3 billion. After 
dropping to a four-year low of less than $1 billion 
in the January-March 1952 period, grant aid 
Tose to over $114 billion in final quarter. Over 
half of the increase was a result of increased 
Military-aid shipments under the mutual-security 
programs. - 

Europe—Gross aid: $3,646 millions. Net grants: 
$3,204 millions. Although a defense-support pro- 
gram of economic assistance emerged from the 
mutual-security program to continue objectives of 
the European-recovery program, grant assistance 
under these programs is fiscal 1952 was more than 
half a billion dollars less than in the preceding 
year. Of such grants in 1952, $0.4 billion was in 
support of the European Payments Union (EPU). 

European Payments Union—The mutual-security 
program and-its predecessor, the European-recov- 
ery program, have provided assistance to the Euro- 
pean Payments Union as a major means of main- 
taining European trade and economic activity. A 
large portion of the $350 million originally ear- 
Marked as United States capital contribution to 
the Union has already been utilized; in addition 
conditional and special aid of almost $400 million 
has been rendered to certain members to permit 
continued EPU operation. _ 

Asia and Pacific—Gross aid: $924 millions. Net 
grants: $690 millions. Grants to countries in the 


United States—Aid to Foreign Comnertes 
U. S. Aid to Foreign Countries in 1951-1952 


“3 Source: Report by Director of Business Economics, 
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U.S. Department of Commerce, issued Sept., 1952 
Asia and Pacific area declined by about $106 mil- 
er No assistance to Japan was programmed for 


$31 
of 


In Korea t! 
sistance in 
were half again as 
cluding the remaind 
ammed b' 


under the MSA program. : 
Economic grants to the Philippines under the 

mutual-security program were significant in fiscal 

1952, but total aid was considerably less than in 

the preceding year when grants had exceeded 

$100 millions. Military aid to the Asia-Pacific 

area rose by over one-half to total $281 millions. 
Near East and Africa—Gross aid: $174 millions. 

Net grants: $114 millions. Grants to 

the Near East and 

Point 4 

into 


assistance to the Arab refugee program in Is; 
and also contributed $50 millions to the Is 
Government to assist that country in’ obta: 
consumer goods. An additional $1315 millions 
oods was provided Israel under the technic: 
assistance program, in addition to sugar for Ir 
and wheat for Jordan. 

American Republics—The Republics received 
over $100 millions in military assistance during 
fiscal 1952, principally as a result of: the discounts 
from original cost (‘‘standard value’) received 
in the purchase of excess military equipment. 

TS 


CREDI 

Outstanding indebtedness to the United States 
Government on its foreign loans and other credits 
was $10,442 millions on June 30, 1952. The in- 
crease had been $325 millions during fiscal 1952 
and $167 millions in the previous year. 

Loans and other credits authorized during the 
quarter ended June 30, 1952, amounted to $350 
millions, or -$135 millions more than authoriza- 
tions in the previous quarter and 43 percent of the 
total credit authorizations in fiscal 1952. About 
$330 millions of these commitments were made 
by the Export-Import Bank (EIB). 

RETURNS TO THE GOVERNMENT 

Returns to the United States Government as 
result of its foreign-aid programs totaled nearly 
$1 billion for the two years ended June, 1952. 
Net aid thus amounted to almost $9 billions, 
comprised of $842 billions of net grants and half 
a billion dollars of net credits. Collections on 
credits accounted for two-thirds of the returns. 
These collections included in fiscal 1952 the first 
principal payments on the $334 billions British 
loan, and on _British and French war-account 
settlements. Other returns to the Government 
were mostly in the form of foreign currencies 
made available without cost to the United States 
by the recipients of.grants. 


FOREIGN AID BY COUNTRIES IN FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Gross Net Net 

Aid! Grants? Credits2 

(in millions of dollars) 
American Republics .... $191 $129 $11 
ng ied Ae a 148 140 -5 
Belgium-Luxemburg .... 34 18 1 
British Commonwealth . 316 243 -16 
China (Taiwan-Formosa) - 90 89 -2 
BERUEIGO Solas field olosmie in'e > is 477 369 -14 
RREPIIERY sone le tcc. s 201 122 67 
VE ga ee eee 203 177 -4 
CLES oa 174 2 169 
Indo-China ............ 23 21 
BEMONESIA lex... 3:5. Sit. 


25 7 “15 
Additionally, gross unclassified aid included the f 
Near East and Africa, $35 millions; 


Gross Net Net 
Aid! Grants? Credits? 
(in millions of dollars) 
Israel joc ata peewee ve 106 63 41 
ThALY 2 Perret ais aar= Sara iale 218 182 
Japan and Ryukyu 
Kelawds eo. 2 aed. ones 125 91 30 
WOORGRPI fei... aoe ties woah 157 157 Be 
Netherlands .00..0us0 108 86 =38 
[eS OF ee eee 38 27 5 
Portugal ~ 7... soec Ati oe oe 10 2 7 
SD RING eae rta graces force ate Sh 24 
PUT ROY See oneic nee eae 88 71 9 


Wusgoslavia: |. .o22.0220.. 97 


86 5 
ollowing amounts: Western Europe, $1,629 Millions: 
Asia and Pacific, $289 millions; international, i 
iTotal sum of gross grants and credits. 2Net grants and credits after returns. 


$66 millions. 
Minus credits reflect 


effect of reverse grants and other returns to the United States. 
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current international transactions and the avoid- 
ance of discriminatory currency arrangements or 
multiple currency practices, and (4) to permit 
members, under appropriate conditions, to draw 
upon the resources of the Fund with a view to 
shortening the duration and lessening the degree 
of any disequilibrium which may from time 
time arise in their balances of payments, 

The Fund obtains its resources from the y- 
ment by members of quotas, the size of which 
was for original members agreed at Bretton 


~—— __ i —— 
United States—Monetary Fund; 


The International Monetary Fund 
IMF—International Monetary Fund—Ivar Booth, Managing Director and 
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Interest Table — 
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$1,488,340,000 was held by t 
Members are under an 
foreign exchange values of 
porthcty crttinnge Relea with 
n their exc! e 
the Fund. The Fund, however, is not 
object if the proposed change di 
10 per cent of the original par value. A 
values were announced (Dec. 18, 1946 
members, to which 12 others have ( im 
From the commencement of operations on March 
1, 1947, through July 30, 1952, exchange trans- 
actions of the Fund amounted to the equivalent 
On that date repurchases 
d S. dollars. 
Fund 
largest 


ion, once 
their currencies have 
, to make no cane 
rates without consultation brs 


enti’ 


they represent. 
entitled to cast 29.44 percent of the total vote. 


Years in Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest 


At Compound Interest 


At Com- 
Rate | Simple 


Com- pounded| Com- 
Interest | pounded Semi- unded 
Yearly | Annually| Quarterly 
ears. Years. Years. 
9.660 69.487 69.237 
46.556 38 46.297 
35.003 34.830 34.743 
28.071 27.899 27.748 
23.450 23.278 23.191 
20.149 19.977 19.890 
17.673 17.501 17.415 
| 15.747 15.576 15.49) 
| 14,207 14.035 13.949 
12.942 12.775 12.689 


At Compound Interest 


suapis | > Go ona ee 
Rate imple m- poun me 
Interest | pounded| Semi- unded 
Yearly | Annually arterly 
Years. Years. Years. Yea 
6 16.67 11.896 1.725 11.639 
6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750 
Zz 14.29 10.245 10.07 9.966 
7% 13.33 9.5: 9.414 9.328 
8 12.50 9.0 8.837 8.751 
8% 11.76 8.497 8.327 8.241 
9 11.11 8.043 7.874 1.788 
91% 10.52 7.638 7.468 7.383 
10 0.00 7.273 7.103 7.018 
12 8.34 6.116 -948 5,862 


PeReseee S05 12.942 7 12.775 Oe ee eee 
New Discoveries of Prehistoric Americans in the Missouri Basin 
Source: Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D- C. 


As soon as the construction of a new dam and 
reservoir is announced large-scale archaeological 
excavations are begun on sites of ancient villages 
located by a salvage corps directed by Smithson- 
jan, in cooperation with the universities of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, South Dakota, Missouri and Kan- 
sas, and the state historical societies of Nebraska 
and North Dakota. During 1952 projects were 
completed in Boysen and Keyhole reservoirs, Wyo- 
ming; Angostura reservoir, South Dakota, and in 
the Medicine Creek, Trenton and Harlan County 
reservoirs, Nebraska. Excavations continued in 
the Oahe and Fort Randall reservoirs, South Dako- 
ta, and the Garrison and Jamestown reservoirs, 
North Dakota. 

Camp and village sites of aborigines are classi- 
fled by the types of relics found, such as those of 
Early Hunters, going back to 10,000 B. C.; Inter- 
mediate Hunters, 3,000 B. C.; Early Villagers, 600 
A. D.; Intermediate Villagers, 1250 A. D., and 
Late Hunters and Late Villagers, 1550 to 1850 A. D. 

When arrowheads and other Indian artifacts 
indicate a site, an aerial photograph is made to 
find evidence of former excavations persisting in 
the soil. Afterward bulldozers, spades and finally 
camel’s-hair brushes are used to uncover remains. 
Dates of camps are established by radiocarbon de- 
vices, since the breakdown of radioactive materials 
in the soil proceeds at a specific rate and thus es- 


American Merchant Marine 

Only one new merchant vessel for cargo and 
passenger service was added to the American mer- 
chant marine in the first 6 mos. of 1952, according 
to the National Federation of American Shipping. 
The decline in foreign aid exports is blamed for a 
28% reduction of the cargo and passenger fleet 
since Jan. 1, 1952. 

On July 1 the total active freighter and passen- 
ger fleet amounted to 1,098 ships, against 1,520. 
on Jan. 1, 1951. Of this decline, privately owned 
active ships dropped only 1.3%, from 842 to 


tablishes the age of historic materials. In the 
Angostura excavation the diggers found an Early 
Hunters’ camp buried under 10 feet of soil, with 
chipped stone projectiles made 17,500 years ago. 

The Early Villagers were concentrated along the 
eastern margin of the Great Plains. In this period 
pottery making was introduced. There is some 
evidence that these people were the first agricul- 
turists as well. ‘ 

The coming of the Intermediate Villagers was 
marked by a tremendous increase of population in 
the Missouri Basin, shown by the number and size 
of villages. This increase may have been made 
possible by skillful agricultural exploitation of the 
river bottoms. Corn, beans and squash were raised. 
A hoe made from the shoulder blade of a bison is 
found in numbers at these sites. Evidence of large 
square or rectangular houses erected in pits is 
found. Pottery is present in enormous quantities. 

The Late Villagers are the immediate ancestors 
of the historic village tribes of the Plains, the 
Pawnee, Arikara, Mandan and Hidatsa. The Late 
Hunters are the immediate ancestors of the hunt- 
ing tribes, such as the Cheyenne and Crow. 

A rock now covered by Boysen reservoir was 
found to have prehistoric stone carvings of elk, 
deer, bison and bear. Eventually all the territory 
now being uncovered will be flooded. Although the 
scientists work rapidly, they cannot hope to ex- 
amine more than a fraction of the sites. 


Decreases as Exports Fall 
831. Government-owned ships operated by pri- 
vate shipping lines dropped from 678 to 267 ships. 
Only one merchant ship in the six-month period 
was added to the privately owned fleet, the 
S.S. United States. By July there was not a 
single ocean-going dry cargo, combination or pas- 
senger vessel on order or under construction for 
registry under the U.S. flag. In comparison there 
was building or on order for registry under for- 
eign flags in foreign shipyards vessels of 7,000,000 
deadweight tons. i 
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_Aviation—Domestie & International Operations 


AVIATION 


Scheduled Air Transport Reports; Success of Operation Pacific 


D. YY ) ‘oe we 


Source: Air Transport Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


The scheduled domestic trunk airlines of the 
_ United States, for the first time in their history, 
_ Carried more than 2,000,000 pasengers and flew 
more than 1 billion revenue passenger miles in a 
E single month—the month of June, 1952. 
__ With the exception of air express, all services on 
the scheduled domestic carriers for the first 6 
Months, 1952, showed increases over the same 
/period, 1951, Passenger miles totaled 5,813,928,000 
reer increase of 17% over the same period in 

Air mail traffic amounted to 33,990,924 ton 
miles, approximately 17% above 6 months in 1951. 
Freight ton mileage jumped nearly 8% above the 
6-month figure in 1951, with a total of 54,607,068 
ton miles. Total revenue ton miles reached more 
than 690,000,000, an increase of 17.6% over the 
previous half year. 

The international U.S. fiag lines showed gains 
in every service during the first six months of 
1952, with the number of passengers reaching 
1,069,608, up more than 8% over a year ago 
for the same period. Revenue passenger miles 
totaled 1,389,415,000, up almost 17%. U. S. mail 
ton miles, including parcel post, totaled 10,657,000, 
“up more than 2%; while foreign mail ton miles 
(that carried for foreign governments to the U.S.) 
totaled 2,648,135, up nearly 9%. 

Cargo ton miles, including mail, express and 
freight, totaled 46,434,520, up more than 8%. 
Total revenue ton miles hit a new high of 197,- 
640,000, up more than 16%. ; 


Domestic Trunk and Local Service Traffic 


6 mos, 1952 6 mos, 1951 
Revenue Passengers 11,381,361 10,433,529 
Rey. Pass. Miles ... 5,813,928,000 4,968,554,000 
Mail Ton Miles ..... 33,990,924 29,072,103 
Cargo Ton Miles .... 73,665,588 73,409,350 
Total Rev. Ton Miles 690,564,441 587,180,834 


The year 1951 celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
scheduled air transportation in the United States. 
Scheduled airlines flew nearly 12 times as many 
Passengers in a single day as during the entire 
year, 1926. It was a year when more than 24,- 
500,000 domestic and international passengers 
bought tickets on the scheduled airlines. They 
flew more than 13 billion passenger-miles. (A 
passenger mile is one passenger traveling one 
mile.) This was a 29% increase in passenger 
‘mileage above -1950. 

In 1951, for the first time, the domestic sched- 
uled airlines accounted for more than 50% of the 
first class. travel market. They flew 10,511,000,000 
passenger miles compared to 10,226,000,000 for 
rail Pullman travel. 


Safety Record Excellent 


Safety continued to be the major concern of 
the scheduled airlines in 1951. In a year when 
there was an average of 12,464 daily takeoffs and 
landings, the percentage of fatal crashes in total 
daily operations was roughly 1/10,000 of 1%. Com- 
bined domestic and international carriers achieved 
a safety record of 1.3 fatalities per 100,000,000 
passenger miles. This represented the second 
lowest fatality record for combined domestic and 
international scheduled air carriers ever to be 
attained in one year. S 

A comparison of safety records in 5-year periods 
for the past 20 years shows the fatalities per 
100,000,000 passenger miles has dropped to 1.7 for 
the five years 1947-51, compared to 15 for the five 
years 1932-36. 


Airlines in National Defense 


The spectacular event of 1951, as of 1950, was 
the contribution of the scheduled airlimes to the 
Pacific Airlift. Since the hostilities in. Korea 
began, they have supported the military in this 
vital activity. They have provided the Military 
Air Transport Service with from 35 to 40 of their 
long-range 4-engine equipment for speeding men 
and supplies to Korea and of evacuating civilians 
and wounded on return flights. 

Operation Pacific is substantially another Berlin 
Airlift. It is a team of thousands of airline 
personnel working together in a 24-hour round-the- 
clock operation. Up to the end of 1951, the sched- 
uled air carriers engaged in Pacific airlift opera- 


tions flew 110,000 passengers and 14,800 tons of 
cargo to and from Japan. In the domestic field 
the civilian service fiew during 1951 more than 
50,000 military personnel every month. Much of 
this traffic was carried by local service airlines 
between military centers and the smaller military 
installations throughout the United States. 

The growth of scheduled air coach or tourist 
travel was among the accomplishments of 1951. 
Introduced on the domestic certificated scheduled 
airlines in 1948, air coach or air tourist service 
in 1949, its first full year of service, carried a 
total of 352,804 passengers close to a quarter of a 
billion passenger miles. Three years later, in 
1951, a total of 1,519,232 passengers were flown 
domestically more than a billion and a quarter 
Passenger miles. Air coach traffic for the first 
six months of 1952 amounted to 1,017,082,000, a 
area more than 70% over the same period 


International Air Tourist Travel 


May 1, 1952 saw the inauguration by the sched- 
uled airlines of trans-Atlantic air coach or tourist 
service. The fares for this class of travel are 
30% below present first class fares. This low 
fare service makes possible a two-week vacation 
in foreign lands for thousands of Americans 
heretofore unable to travel so far in so short a 
time. The U.S. scheduled airlines have for some 
time been providing travel at tourist rates to 
Bermuda and to most of the countries of Latin 
America. 

The industry’s revenues for 1951 were 21% 
over those of the previous year. However, of the 
$121,000,000 in net operating income (before taxes) 
received in 1951, about one-half was required for 
payment of Federal income taxes. In addition, 
the scheduled airlines collected for the Federal 
Government approximately $67,000,000 in trans- 
portation taxes during the year. 

Although the yolume of air mail flown by the 
scheduled airlines increased 27% im 1951, the 
revenue received for this service was below that 
of 1950.- This was due to the lowering of the 
average rate of mail payments per ton-mile for 
the trunk lines from $1 in 1950, to approximately 
60c per ton-mile in 1951. For example, the 16 
domestic trunk lines received almost $39,000,000 
in mail revenues in 1951, as against almost $46,- 
500,000 in 1950, despite an increase in volume of 
mail flown from 46,000,000 ton-miles in 1950 to 
63,000,000 ton-miles in 1951. Today, 5% of th: 
scheduled airline revenue comes from mail. J 
1938 it was 37%. Major revenue today comé¢s 
from passenger traffic, which in 1951 represented 
86% of the total revenues. 

The cost of air travel has been greatly re- 
duced since 1926. In that year, the average fare 
was 12c per passenger mile, and the average 
speed of aircraft in scheduled service’ was 90 
miles an hour. Today in modern aircraft at 
speeds averaging 200: mph, the average fare per 
passenger mile is about 512c, and air coach or 
tourist service costs the traveller only 434c per 
passenger mile. 

By the end of 1952, there will be 1,287 planes 
in combined scheduled domestic and international 
service, of which some 520 will be 4-engine types 
and a substantial number of the balance post-war 
twin-engine types. At the present time, the 
number of seats available totals 44,589, an 8% 
increase above the number available at the end 
of 1951. This represents a transport potential of 
about 295,000,000 ton-miles per month, or about 
2,680 million passenger miles. - 

This lift capacity will be augmented during 
1953 by the addition of 44 four-engine and 59 
twin-engine planes, bringing the fleet, at the 
end of 1953, to 1,390 aircraft. 

In case of emergency, the scheduled air trans- 
port industry alone is expected to modify 297 of 
its four-engine airplanes so that they will be 
capable of military support on 48 hours notice. 
The scheduled airlines have been requested by 
the Department of Defense to provide these 
planes, under contract to the Air Force, complete 
with airline crews. This represents more than 
$250,000,000 worth of equipment, plus the addi- 
tional millions invested in shops, hangars, spare 
parts and technical training of airline employees. 
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Aviation—Foreign Developments; Earnings of Airlines re | 


1 in|Rev. miles}Rev. fA 
ose Sea 


Year opera- flown 
tion 
Pees ivtcleie de: 37 882 (a) |351,645,414) 
1950 one ine gS 38 952 , 364,256,468) 
Oe ae eee 38 971 (ce) |403,482,680 
1952 (1st half)... 36 981 (d) |216,421,852| 11 


(a) Includes 285 craft listed on both domestic and international certificates; (b) 


INTERNATIONAL 
3989 SOD -*#:04,5 25,884] 1,520,067) 75,930,759) 7.72 0.0% 
beams i 193 93'830,809| 1,675,477] 81,750,658 7.28 Bi 
il te ay eee 12 193 97,428,720] 2;030,766| 92,079,098 7.14 1.2 
1952 (ist haif)... 12 201 49/386.750| 1,069,608| 46,434,520) 6.94 ae 


British Jet Passenger Service to Africa; 


Airplane history was made in 1952 when the 
De Havilland Corp. of Britain placed jet-propelled 
transports into the regular passenger service, thus 
getting ahead of American designers by about 4 
years. The first test flight in jet airliner service 
was made April 21, 1952, when a Comet carrying 
Sir Miles Thomas, ch., British Overseas Airways 
(BOAC), and 34 officials and newspapermen made 
a flight to Rome and back in 4 hrs., 46 min. One 
way was 2 hrs. 17 min., and return against head- 
winds was 12 min. longer. The plane was pro- 
jected to a height of 8 mi. at 3,000 ft. per min. 

The first regular jet airliner service in the world 
began May 2 when BOAC added it to its Springbok 
service, London to Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, 6,724 mi. Elapsed time was 23 hrs., 38 min., 
with stops at Rome, Beirut (Lebanon), Khartoun, 
Entebbe (Uganda) and Livingstone (Northern Rho- 
desia. The planes cruise at 35,000 to 40,000 ft. at 
a speed of 450 to 500 mph and will carry 36. 

This plane is Comet I, first of the Comets de- 
signed by De Haviland. Comet I made its test 
flight July 27, 1949. The next Comet, I-A, went 
to Canadian Pacific Air Lines. Comet II was first 
flown Feb. 16, 1952. To increase safety from fire 
the Comet uses kerosene instead of gasoline. 


Pan American Buys Comets 


Pan American. World Airways in October or- 
dered 3 British De Havilland Comet Series 3 
jet planes and took an option on 7 more. De- 
livery will be by end of 1956. At the same time 
3 others will go to the British line BOAC. Cost 
of each plane will be about $2,100,000, plus cost 
of American type equipment. This Comet will 
be'110 ft. long and have a range of 3,000 mi. and 
will~be the first British jet transport capable of 
crossing the Atlantic. It has a gross weight of 
45,000 lbs. and will carry from 58 to 78 passengers, 
epending on its mission. It will have 4 Rolls- 

‘oyce Avon R. A. 16 axial flow turbines and 
carry 9,700 gals. of fuel. 

BYAC is owned by the British government, and 
the Comets are partly subsidized. 

Plans of Boeing Airplane Co. to have a passenger 
jet transport ready for test in 1954, with produc- 
tion by 1956, were announced by Aviation Week. 
The transport would carry 80 to 120 passengers. 

France obtained excellent results in first tests 
of its new sweptwing jet fighting plane Mystere II 
by Marcel Dassault, and placed it in production. 
Tt follows the design of the straightwing Ouragon 
and is a singlejet, single place interceptor weigh- 


Earnings of. 15 Major Airlines for 9 Menths; Jan.-Sept., 1952 


Source; Air Transport Division of Brooks Earning Indicator, Inc. 
Asterisk indicates deficit.) 


(In thousands, 


7; (c) 329; (d) 230. 


Other Air Events 


ing 13,000 Ibs. It is expected to perform as well © 
as the MiG and the Sabre jets. An unofficial 
speed record at low level was reached by experi- 
mental Mystere IV at 687.5 mph, 60 ft. above 


ground. Largest Airplane Headquarters 

The largest money-spending agency in the 
country is the Air Material Command Ha, at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, O., 
which will allocate $12 billion in aircraft orders 
by June, 1953. It has 1,000 buildings, 35,000 
employes, covers 7,400 acres. It supervises pro- 
curement, production, maintenance and supply 
for the USAF, gives overall logistic support and 
trains specialized units for logistic work. There 
are 20 regional offices. Commanding General is 
Lt. Gen. E. W. Rawlings; deputy commander is 
Maj. Gen. W. H. Tunner; asst. deputy commander 
is Maj. Gen. G. W. Mundy. 

Aircraft industry now delivers 1,000 to 1,100 
airplanes_a month to U. S. military agencies. 
Over 10,000 military planes have been delivered 
since the start of the war in Korea. 

More Helicopters in Use 

A nonstop record for helicopter was reported 
Sept. 17 when a Bell 47 D-1 was flown from Fort 
Worth, Tex., to Niagara Falls, N. Y¥., 1,234 mi... 
in 12 hrs., 57 min. 

The first helicopter crossing of the Atlantic, 
via Labrador, Greenland, Iceland, and Scotland 
was successfully completed in 1952. 

The first U. S. Army heliport for helicopters 
will be begun in 1953 at Fort Eustis, Va. 

S-55 helicopters are used by the Marine Corps in 
Korea to transport rocket batteries. The helicop- 
ter sets a battery down at an advanced post, the: 
battery fires its load, and the copter picks it up 
and takes it to a new location. 

North Pole Route Opened 

The first test flight over a Polar route to con- 
nect Copenhagen and Los Angeles_in overnight. 
trips was made by the Scandinavian Airlines 
System (SAS) Nov. 19-20, 1952. The Arild Viking, 
a DC-6B, carrying a crew of 13 with Capt. Povl| 
Jensen pilot, flew from Los Angeles to Copen-- 
hagen in 28 hr., 7 min., with 4 hr., 29 min. on: 
ground at Edmonton, Alb., Can., and U. S. Air’ 
Force base at Thule, Greenland. The Edmonton- 
Thule leg, 1,945 mi., was covered in 7 hr., 3 min. . 
Total mileage, 5,852, is 1,000 mi. shorter than: 
route via New York. The plane carried Arctic: 
survival equipment and 500 lbs. of mail. If given) 
clearance by U. S. and Canada service will start: 
in the Spring. 


Total operat- 


ing revenue income 


Net operating] Rev. plane 


Rey. passenger 
mile 


Load factor) 
ee 


1952, 1951 | 1952) 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 195% | 1952 | 1954 
American........... $138,054/$120,381/$20,149|$25,393| 66,332] 56,848|2,174,44811,902,5 i 
Braniff «2.000000... 22'490| 18,932| '432| 2/430] 13°732| 11° "295,42 34a’ 976 ars as 
pital ewes 29,485| 29,237] 1,080| 21942] 19'763| 19'262| 467°316| 466,679] 56.2 | 61.1 | 
Chi. & Southern. .--- 13,973] 11,856] 1,834] 13314] 8/41 '450| 177,656| 146,898] 59.4 | 58.6 | 
Continental: .......:] 737i] \ Bees] eas| egal pops] Sees] ametees| 73000) B45.) 617 | 
QUO Ae ee 21,017] 18,789] 2,882] 3,513| 13/693) 12'848| 333'624| 301. eae | ord | 
Nationals). .222250.:| 34450] Sigas) QBS8| 14.228) GO.Gae) 45.876)1,502,012 1381708 60 | Bh | 
Northwest... ..... 41,158 36,701 199 8.371 16,457 14,021 539,734 337's98 65:3 63:8 | 
bene wee see A 5,78 A ’ Fi 7 5 2 | 

Frans World ([WA).| 117,714 106,778 11,501 12,146 50,708) 47,201|1,711,232 1,400'o88 763 $43 

1h 0 Ooo “6 4 f di zi ,027|1.832' ‘422. : 
WVERGEDN jcc. acess ss _ 13,758) 12/066] (2.2 1048] 9,440] 8/395 333 arel 194 430 ae ba3 
Motalsace ices» 644,154! 561,235] 72,7601 86,699|332.623|296,111|9,863,26318,366,855| 68.0 7 
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INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL RECORDS 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave Washington, D. C., repres: 

; : s ,D.C., entative 
vin the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale world sport governing body for aero- 
“3 tics. The International Aeronautical Federa: on was formed (1805) by representatives from Belgium, 
: ace, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters 
y Paris. ations for the control of official records were signed Oct. 14, 1905. The records 
| Beco rere — ee series -~ 1952. World records are defined as maximum performances, regardless 
pet Class or type of aircraft used. WORLD AIR RECORDS 


*Maximum speed over a 3-kilometer (1.864 miles) course—699.9 m.p.h.—Capt. J. Slade Nash 
USAF, United States, Nov. 19, 1952. , : , a 
__ Maximum speed over 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) in closed circuit—1,023.038 km. p. h. (635.686 
m. = h.)—Col. Fred J. Ascani, USAF, United States, Aug. 17, 1951. 

Distance, Airline—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, USN; Comdr. 
Eugene P. Rankin, USN.; Comdr, Walter S. Reid, USN.; Lt. Comdr. Ray A. Tabeling, USN.; United 
‘States; September 29-October 1, 1946. 
ree pee ee Sirealt—S, 854.3. ie a Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 

5 -, Aug. 1-3, . 
_ Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—(Balloon)—Anderson and Stevens U. S., Noy. 11, 1935. 

All other records, international in Scope, are termed World ‘‘Class’’ records and are divided into 
classes: Airships, free balloons, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and rotorplanes. Airplanes 
Bess ©) eye eabadivided into Group I, jet-powered, and Group II, reciprocating engines. A partial 

ing of such records follows: WORLD “CLASS’? RECORDS 


- AIRPLANES (Class C, Group I—Jet-powered) 

Altitude (International)—18,119 meters (59,445.359 feet)—John Cunningham, Great Britain; Vampire 
Mark I, with de Havilland Ghost jet engine, Hatfield, Hertfordshire, March 23, 1948. 

*Maximum speed over straight course (International) —699.9 m.p.h.—Capt. J. Slade Nash, USAF, 
“United States; F-86 Sabre jet, Salton Sea, Calif., Nov. 19, 1952. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 mace in closed circuit (International)—1,023.038 km. p. h. (635.- 
686 m. p. h.)—Col. Fred J. Ascani, USAF, United States: North American F-86-E, GE J-47 jet engine, 
‘Romulus, Mich., Aug. 17, 1951. (United States)—-same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers in closed circuit (Feminine International)—818.181 km. p. h. (508.393 
a la Jacqueline Auriol, France; de Havilland Vampire, Goblin jet engine, Istres-Avignon, 
May 12, - 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—822.256 km. p. h. (510.925 
m. p. h.)—J. Reginald Cooksey, Great Britain, Gloster Meteor F-8-VZ-496, 2 Rolls Royce jet engines, 
Campo Ness Course, May 12, 1950. (United States) —745.079 km. p. h, (462.970 m. p. h.)—Lt. Henry A, 
Johnson, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, June 3, 1946. 

Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—708.592 km. p. h. (440.298 
m. p. h.)—Lt. John J. Hancock, USAF, United States, P-80, Allison J-33 engine, Dayton, Ohio, May 
19, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) with payload of 1,000 kilograms (International)—660.526 
km. p. h. (410.431 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. T. P. Gerrity, pilot; Capt. W. K. Rickert, co-pilot, USAF, 
United States; Douglas XA-26F, 2 Pratt & Whitney R-2800 engines and 1 GE 1-16 jet engine; 
Dayton, Ohio, June 20, 1946. (United States)—same. 


AIRPLANES (Class C, Group Il—Reciprocating Engines) 

Distance, closed circuit—8,854.3 miles—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter and Capt. W. J. Valentine, United 
States; Tampa, Fla., Aug. 1-2, 1947. = . 

_Distance, airline (International)—18,081.990 kms. (11,235.6 miles)—Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, 
USN; Comdr. Eugene P. Rankin, USN; Comdr. Walter S. Reid, USN, and Lt. Comar. Ray A. Tabeling, 
BEN, United States; Lockheed P2V-1; from Pearce Field, Perth, Australia, to Port Columbus, Columbus, 

io, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, 1946. (United States)—same. a i 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046 feet)—Mario Pezzi, Italy; Caproni 161 Biplane, 
Montecelio, Oct. 22, 1938. (United States)—14,603 meters (47,910 feet)—Major F. F. Ross, pilot; Lieut. 
D. M. Davis, co-pilot, USAF, Boeing B-29, Harmon Field, Guam, May 15, 1946. 

Maximum speed over 3-kilometer measured course (International)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. Ps h.) 
—Fritz Wendel, Germany, Messerschmitt B. F. 109R, Augsburg, April 26, 1939. (United States)— 
663.054-km. p. h. (412.002 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Ther- 

1, Calif., Dec. 17, 1947. 2 
Masini speed at high altitude (International)—1747.339 km. p. h. (464.374 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline 
‘Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Indio, Calif., April 9, 1951. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payioad (International)—755.668 km. p. h. (469.549 

m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, Coachella Valley, Calif., Dec. 
47. (United States)—same. 

10 fx 500 Wiccctns (310.685 miles) without payload (International)—1703.376 km. p. h. (436.995 

m. p. h.)—Jacqueline pegngan. United States; North American F-51, Desert Center-Mt. Wilson Course, 

. 29, 1949. (United States)—same. 53 
ae for as. kilometers (621.369 miles) without payload (International)—693.780 km, p. h. G 1.094 
m. p. h.)—Jacqueline Cochran, United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, Calif., May 
i nited States)—same. 
Pnoct hig 2,000 Rice (1,242.739 miles) without payload (International)—1720.134 km. p. h. 
(447.470 m. p. h.)—Jacqueline visayueee United States; North American F-51, near Palm Springs, 
; 1948, (United States)—same. . 

waspeed ‘for 3,000 kilometers (3,106.849 miles) without payload (International)—544.590 km. p.h. 
(338.392 m. p. h.)—Capt. J. E. Bauer, Pilot; Capt. J. E. Cotton, co-pilot, USAF, United States; Boeing 
3-29, Dayton, Ohio, June 28, 1946. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) without payload (International)—439.665 km. 2 h, 
(273.195 m. p. h.)—Lt. Col. O. F. Lassiter, pilot; Capt. W. J. Valentine, co-pilot, USAF, United States; 
Boeing B-29, Dayton, Ohio, July 29-30, 1947. (United States)—same. 

LIGHT AIRPLANES (Class bi etched to hoe Pra Pi le 3 
4 lassification .of light planes for record certification purposes is based on 
oes ceient eather ike the: former method of considering only a plane’s engine cylinder displacement. 
The engine cylinder displacement classes were abolished effective Dec. 31, 1949. 

Distance, Airline (International)—7,977.920 kilometers (4,957.240 miles)—William P. Odom, United 
States; Beech Bonanza Model 35; from Honolulu, T. H., to Teterboro, N. J., March 7-8, 1949. United 
es Gene fetes) Ik a chard clvealt (ak raat al)—519.480 km. p. h. (322.789 

peed 62.137 miles) in a closed circ ernation E .p. h. F 
as Mies Me Dharoe Great. Britain; Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 5-B; Wolverhampton, 
June 17, 1950. : 

i 310.685 miles) in a closed circuit (International)—471.348 km. p. h. (292.881 
ee onontction, U.S.S.R.; are Ii, Touchino-Skhodnia course, July 12, 1951. 

or faichewe' (03.18) colle Cs Deed cleeatt (internet oiiel) 028-636. kai p. h, (328.477 

peed 62.137 miles acl circu ernational)—528 .| -p.h. , 
gs ee a narte ereat Brin, Vickers Supermarine Spitfire 8 Trainer; Wolverhampton, 
June 17, 1950. AMPHIBIANS (Class ee say akay’ Bona ee 

i 1 tional)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429. miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews 
ee neo nied: Statens srk: Ban Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. (United 
ee otond speed (International)—Speed 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. P. de Seversky, 
United States, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15, 1935. (United States)—same. te 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without payload (International)—389.273 km.p.h. (241. 
m.p.h.)—R. R. Colquhoun, Great Britain; Vickers Supermarine Seagull I, Marston Moor, July 22, 1950. 
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(United States) 337.079 kam p.h. (200.451 m.p.h.)—Mal. A. B. deSeversky, Miami, Fla. Deo. 10, 

peed 621.369 miles) ( national)—Speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p. 
— Capt, for 1,090 kilometers (621.369 MBestner 0. 8. A. AG., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 
(United S 


tates)—same, GLIDERS (Class D—Single-place) 7 
Distance, straight line (International)—861.272 kilom s (535.169 miles)—Richard H. Johnson, . 
United States; Odessa, Texas, to Salina, Kans., Aug. 5, 1951. (United States)—same. see 
Distance to predetermined destination (International) —636.877 kms. Te ; 
U.S.S.R., A-9 Sailplane; from Grabtsevo yore to Melovoe (Vorochilovograd), June 6, 
eee “2 ae aia kms. (332.903 miles)—Wallace R. Wiberg; Odessa, Texas, to Guym ‘ 
Aug. 5, 4 
Duration with, return t int of departure (International)—56 hrs. 15 min.—Charles Atger. France, 
Arsenal Air 00 Le pe Romanin ay ye eae i eae oe Benvener? April 2-4, 1952. (United States)—. 
3 Lt. lliam Cocke, Jr., Honolulu, T. H., Dec. 17-18, . , 
21 Mitude eS d (international) 8.1745 (oa (30,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United States; 
Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. n —same. a 
: Altitade above sea level (International)—12,832 meters (42,100 feet)—William S. Ivans, Jr., United 
States; Bishop, Calif., Dec. 30, 1950. (United States)—same. ; 
ROTORPLANES (Class E) 
Distance, airline (International)—1,958.796 kms. (1,217.137 miles)—Elton J. Smith, United States, 
Bell 47D1 treliconter: from Ft. oth Texas, to Niagara Falls, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1952. (United States)— 


—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers in closed circuit (International)—107.251 km. p.h. (66.642 m.p.h.)—Maj. 
D. H. Jensen and Maj. W. C. Dodds, USAAF, United States; Sikorsky R-5A Helicopter, Pratt & Whitney ” 
450 HP engine; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 14, 1946. (United States)—same. 


AIRSHIPS (Class B) 
Airline distance (International)—6,384.500 kms. (3,967.137 miles)—Dr. Hugo Eckener, Germany; 
L. Z. 127, ‘‘Graf Zeppelin,’ 5 Maybach 450-550 HP engines; from Lakehurst, N. J., U.S.A., to 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, ~October 29, 30, 31 and Noy. 1, 1928. 


FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 cu. meters or more) 

Duration (International)—87 hours—H. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
hours, Lieut. C’mmdr. T. G. W. Settle and Lieut. Charles H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. . 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 

Altitude (International)—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
Stevens, United States, take-off approximately 11 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
mately 12 miles south of White Lake, S. D., Nov. 11, 1935. 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS 
Los Angeles. to New York, N. Y. (International)—Speed 934.926 km. p. h. (580.935 m. p. h.) 
Col. W. H. Councill, USAAF, United States, P-80 jet propelled monoplane, GE I-40 engine; from) 
Long Beach Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. 
Elapsed Time: 4 hours, 13 minutes, 26 seconds. (United States)—same. 

New York, N. Y., to Los Angeles, Calif. Noemie etna) te ep 528.828 km. p. h. (328.598 m. p. h.) 
Capt, Boyd L. Grubaugh, pilot; Capt. J. L. England, co-pilot; and crew, USAAF, United States; Boeing 
B-29 monoplane, 4 Wright R-3350-23A engines from LaGuardia Airport to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 1, 1946. 
Distance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed Time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. (United States)—same. 

London to Capetown, Africa (International)—449.400 km. p. h. (279.244 m. p. h.)—Saq. Leader H. E. 
Martin and crew, Great Britain, April 30-May 1, 1947. Elapsed time: 21 hours 31 minutes 30 seconds. 

Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h. (151.456 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins. 

Havana to Washington, D. C, (International)—Speed, 563.800 km.p.h. (350.328 m.p.h.)—Woodrow W. 
Edmondson, United States, Nov. 27, 1947. Elapsed Time; 3 hrs. 15 min. 13 sec. (United States)—same. 

New York to London (International)—Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrili 


iH 


Great Britain; de Havilland DH Mark I Comet, 4 Ghost jet engines, April 24, 1950. Elapsed time: 


Baten | legac cialopoeney t Negi he ming elles cE Lar p. Re (481.099 m. p. h.jJ—Wing Com- 
mander R. P. Beamont and crew, Great Br n; Canberra bomber, two Rolls-Royce turbo-jet 4 
Aug. 31, 1951. Elapsed time 4 hours 18 minutes, 24.4 seconds. 4 bonlet-entam 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

West to East Transcontinental (Jet propelled)—-Col. W. H. Councill, USAAF; P-80 monoplane, G 
1-40 engine; from Long Beach Municipal Airport to LaGuardia Airport, Jan. 26, 1946. Distance: « 
2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time: 4 hrs. 13 min. 26 sec. Average speed: 580.935 m.p.h. 
men top Bast ads ey treasehia rige vee cers Fos ere pena ABEnIORD) F-51, Lockheed Air 

erminal to La Guardia , Jan, ; 5 nee: 2, -805 miles. E. x ( 

52 minutes, 58 seconds. Average speed: 502.543 m. p. h. sae er Sci ‘ne 

West to East (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Col. C. S. Irvine and crew, USAF; Boeing B-29, Bur- 
bank, Calif. to Floyd Bennett Field, Dec. 11, 1945. Distance: 2,453.807 miles. Elapsed time: 5 hours 
27 minutes, 10.2 seconds, Average Bpesd: 450.385 m. p. B. a: 

‘est to Eas! ommercial transport)—Capt. Fred E. Davis and crew; Lockheed Constellation, Bur- 
bank, Calif. to La Guardia Airport, Feb. 5, 1949. Distance: 2,453. iles. = } 
17 minutes, 39.4 seconds. Average speed: 389.847 m. p. h. pet alice. Peed ee 

East to West Transcontinental (Reciprocating engine—solo)—A. Paul Mantz, North American P-51 
monoplane; from LaGuardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Sept. 3, 1947. Dis- 
tance: 2,453.805 miles. Elapsed time: 7 hrs. 4 sec. Average speed: 350.488 m.p.h. 

East to West (Multi-engine military aircraft)—Capt. Boyd L. Grubaugh al crew; Boeing B-29,) 
La Guardia Airport to Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif., Aug. 1, 1946, Distance: 2,453.805 miles. 
Elapsed time: 7 hours, 28 minutes, 3 seconds. Average speed: 328.598 m. p. h. : i 

Honolulu, T. H., to New York—Lt. Col. Robert E. Thacker, pilot, and First Lt. John M. Ard 
co-pilot; North American P-82 monoplane; from Hickam Field to LaGuardia Airport, Feb. 28, 1947., 
Distance: 4,968.52 miles. Elapsed time: i4 this. 31 min. 50 sec. Average speed: 341.959 mp.h. | 

} )} Havana—A. P. de Seversky, c. 3, 7. : . 
(oa aut pane hin ener 358.735 m.p.h. Hiepse Bene b Brews alee eee 

ew York to Washington, D. C.—Capt. M. L. f : 

sec. Distance: 214 miles. Average speed: 438.078 phe ADSI 3ts: KORG: claned tienes aa 
os Ang o Washington, D. C.—Lt, Col. H. F. Warden, Capt. G. W. Ed’ . + 
Berpeea tiine, 8 aoe ae an beers zee miles. Average Speed: 48s e10 ieee Ste 
id, nia, to Mitchel Fie - ¥.—Lt. 8. : j 
Bia aoe time: his. Hs mins. we ickiet F Lt. Ben. S. Kelsey, USAAF., Feb. 11, 1939,) 

icago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., i 
Chicago to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936. Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 oes 20S nora 


FEMININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL RECORDS 

West to East—Jacqueline Cochran, fr x . 

time, 19 hrs 27 mins. a5 sees, ootd: ere ee So te Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed! 
ast to —Louise aden and Blanche Noyes; from Floyd Bennett Field, Brookl 

Los Angeles, Calif., April 19-20, 1935: el : i po OO REN ea 

+Record awaiting homologation. © Sneed tine ne Se | 
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Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the United States 
Source: U. S. Army Aeronautical Charts 
to: F cnnnes Naa avon ee troi 
m, cago, na ’ > ? ’ * > 
Mass. | lil.’ | Ohio '| Ohio | Teras’| Gols. | Mick: | Tents | Pos 


946 592 377 587 738 1,421 619 730 433 


fi Fel eer 879 \814 570 1,565 1,786 632 1,673 821 
SIOA ee sae 255 307 857 909 247 994 162 
814 151d pee, 210 70 1,102 242 933 107 
5 307 BLO ean 1,080 | 1,216 1,405 343 

1,565 857 87 DOSORN emcee 68 1,045 806 
+786 90: 1,102 1,261 683 |...... 1,156 1,011 
632 247 91 1,045 TO inca 1,121 
67 1,405 241 924 cI Bi Baa Ea 
821 162 107 343 806 1,011 SEOs ven 

1,023 929 714 779 1,075 1,758 870 819 710 

1,280 405 550 712 452 692 69: 

F 1,860 1,910 2,054 1,243 838 2,052 1,484 1,819 
868 270 91 1 779 1,046 

1,161 508 447 657 423 1,115 635 486 383 
289 1,199 1,044 1,109 1,405 1,911 1,200 1,040 

1,204 605 BY4 860 549 1,101 512 

426 247 457 623 1,084 251 
1,370 860 804 1,097 437 1,120 987 303 735 
724 613 4 1,381 1,633 486 1,489 658 

1,574 711 783 1,002 181 676 942 2 692 

1,301 679 731 617 485 671 
27 671 518 63 1,303 1,578 1,394 

3 1 285 124 1,318 1,349 214 1,311 338 

2,720 1,804 2,059 2,150 ,670 987 2,003 1,911 ay 

1,118 251 58 7 781 6. 743 230 

2,135 1,258 1,513 1,565 1,063 380 1,505 1,304 1,420 

2,733 1,856 2,237 ; 1,570 956 2,103 1,811 2,146 

2,83 1,74 , 2,259 2,199 1,07: 1,94’ 1998 1,910 

99 ‘00 348 1,183 1,519 98 1,27. 


Distances in| Jack- | Kansas'Los An-| Louis- | Mem- Mi- |Minne-| Nash- |NewOr-] New 
tatutemiles| son- City, eles, vyle: 4 sao ami, | apolis, | ville, leans, | York, 


from/to ville Kans. alif. ‘enn, Fla. Minn. | Tenn. La. N.Y: 
tanta, Ga 277 745 1,981 324 346 614 942 21 762 
foston, Mass. ,023 1,280 2,739 868 1,161 1,289 1,204 961 1,370 184 
thicago, 9 4 1,860 270 508 1,199 350 724 
: 714 550 1,910 447 1,0 605 247 8 613 

779 712 ,054 301 657 1,109 657 457 1,097 45) 
al.-Ft. W'th| 1,075 452 1,243 7 3 1,405 860 62. 1,381 
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New Drugs in Tuberculosis; 
‘ea TUBERCULOSIS 


; Favorable results in the use of newly synthe- 
sized drugs to combat pulmonary and renal (kid- 
mey) tuberculosis were reported in 1952 from Sea 
View Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y., a municipal 
institution. Two hydrazides of isonicotinic acid, 

roniazid and isoniazid, were found to have 
important therapeutic effects. (The two were 
Synthesized in the laboratories of Hoffman-La 
Roche Co., Nutley, N. J., as marsilid and rimifon.) 
Applied to patients with moderate or advanced 
repent tuberculosis, who did not respond to 
Streptomycin and para-aminosalicylic acid, (PAS) 
the daily oral doses promoted marked improve- 
Ment. Fever and malaise disappeared, cough and 
expectoration were often eliminated, rise in tem- 
perature and loss of weight were controlled. 
Bacilli in sputum were reduced or disappeared 
and improvement was noted in lesions. Chemo- 
therapeutic effects were observed in tuberculous 
Meningitis, gastroenteritis and bone and joint dis- 
eases. 

Isoniazid, which shows fewer toxic side-effects, 
seems more powerful than streptomycin in killing 
tubercule bacilli. It is believed that isoniazid 
will supplement, rather than displace, treatment 
with streptomycin and PAS. Evidence that the 
mew drug had side effects, such as insomnia, 
constipation, dryness of the mouth, leg twitching, 
etc., were noted, but no serious damage to 
Kidneys, bone marrow or liver was discovered, 
although kidney and liver damage was observed 
in animals used for experiment. Use of the drug 
is continuing in many hospitals, with careful 
study of results. 

G. Dogmagk, the German scientist, and asso- 
cCiates, published their findings in the use of ison- 
icotinic acid hydrazide and derivatives in tuber- 
Culosis in Stuttgart in May, 1952. They found the 
drugs 100 times as potent as streptomycin and 10 
times as potent as thiosemicarbozones. The hydra- 
Zides are effective where bacilli resist the othe: 
drugs. 


GENERAL CHEST EXAMINATION 


Reports of deaths from all forms of tuber- 
tulosis (TB) in the period January-August led the 
National Office of Vital Statistics of the U. S. 
Public Health Service to estimate the rate at 
17.7 per 100,000, a decline from the 20.6 figure 
for the same period, 1951. According to James 
E. Perkins, managing director, National Tuber- 
culosis Assn., the death rate has been cut in half 
in 6 years. Yet about 30,000 persons die annually 
of this disease; there are 250,000 active recorded 
cases and at least 150,000 unrecorded that can 
infect others. Negroes, Indians- and citizens of 
Spanish descent have been found more susceptible 
to TB than white Americans. 

One of the big tasks of health agencies is to 
promote wholesale X-ray chest examination 
throughout the U. S. In 1951 more than 15,- 
000,000 persons were examined, with 1 to 2 
active cases found in every 1,000. The NTA is 
cooperating with the American Hospital Assn. on 
@ program to make chest X-rays routine in the 
admission of every patient to a hospital. The 
U. S. Public Health Service gives communities of 
100,000 or more free X-ray service. The NTA 
also pays for much of this work out of its 
Christmas Seal funds. 

Since TB is an infectious disease the greatest 
danger is in homes where cases have not yet 
been detected. The most scrupulous care to 
avoid infection must be taken where it is present. 
Wide publication of precautions is necessary among 
school children and adults. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSN. 


National Tuberculosis Assn., 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., is the national office of the 
voluntary campaign against TB. In 1951 its 
Christmas seal campaign raised $21,717,953, of 
which 94%, or $20,414,976, went to 2,974 state, 
county and city units for TB treatment and 
education. Total expected to be used by NTA for 
fiscal year ending April, 1953, was “$327,280 for 
research and $1,211,014 for general TB control. 
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Prophylaxis Tests for Polio 


AMERICAN TRUDEAU SOCIETY 


Two research bodies of the American Trudeau 
Society, the medical section of NTA, went on 
record in 1952 that cortisone and corticoptropin 
must be used with extreme caution. Use was char- 
acterized as extremely hazardous in the presence of 
active tuberculous infection. Even in the absence 
of such infection there should be careful exami- 
nations before, during and after use of the drug, 
‘aS an exacerbation of an unsuspected lesion may 
result. It was advised that if the drugs must 
cm a ne Bese or of a known infection, 
antimicrobial agents such as streptom 
PAS should be employed also. Es shi a 


HEART DISEASES 


Research workers. labored in many categories to 
find means of alleviating some of the ravages of 
diseases associated with the heart, blood vessels 
and kidneys, generally classified as cardiovascular- 
renal diseases, and taking a toll of 515 in every 


- 100,000 of population during the 7-month period, 


Jan.-Aug., 1952. Interest attached to several 
new surgical techniques involving the use of 
plastic materials, one of which was applicable to 
injuries received in battle that demanded blood- 
vessel grafting. The annual Scientific Sessions 
of the American Heart Assn. in Cleveland, O., in 
April, 1952, heard physicians of the University of 
Kansas Medical Center tell how they had used 
a plastic tube, made of polyethylene, to carry 
blood supply around an area clamped off to enable 
a surgeon to insert a living section of artery to 
replace a damaged section. This could be used 
also for resection in cancer cases. Engineers of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, reported 
successful use in Brigham hospital of a plastic 
sidney, which freed the blood of impurities, and 
which was developed by Geo. W. Jernstedt and 
ite Barker with a grant of $11,000 from the 

Application of new drugs in heart diseases was 
also debated during the year. Dicumerol was re- 
ported to have prevented recurrence of attacks 
resulting from injury to the heart musele. 
Heparin, an anticoagulant, was said to be useful 
in diseases of peripheral blood vessels and an- 
gina, or chest pain due to reduced arterial circu- 
lation, but danger of hemorrhage was noted. 

Intravenous injection of a new drug, dihydro- 
ergocornine, used in Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York, helped a physician to diagnose whether 
chest pain was caused by heart trouble or emo- 
tional disturbance. The drug eliminated the 
emotional state and the electrocardiogram record- 
ed only cardiac disorders. Hexamethonium was 
found to block nervous impulses: that might raise 
blood pressure, and 1-hydrazinopthalazine was 
given at the same time to neutralize substances 
produced by the kidneys that also raise blood 
pressure. 


AMERICAN HEART _ASSN. 


American Heart Assn., 1775 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., has 56 direct affiliates with 325 
chapters in the U. S. and possessions. Dr, Irving 
S. Wright, president, reported that in its 4th 
year it approved grants-in-aid to institutions 
totaling $578,172.50 for research. The post of 
career investigator, established in 1951 to make 
possible extended research by one scientist, was 
continued for the second year at $25,000. 

Dr. Wright noted that many affiliates of the 
American Heart Association and their local chap- 
ters make separate research grants in their own 
areas, in addition to their share in financing the 
national research fund from public contributions 
to the annual Heart Fund campaign. He estimated 
that affiliates and their chapters will have con- 
tributed an additional $750,000, making a com- 
bined total of over $1,300,000 allocated by heart 
associations for research purposes by the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Among the projects supported by the AHA 
were cardiac-in-industry committees, to help a 
cardiac find and keep a job; homemaker classes, 
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for simplifying household routine for cardiac 
housewives; community projects for controlling 
streptococcus infections that lead to rheumatic 
fever, and school programs to this end. The Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Assn. and the AHA cooper- 
ated in a study on case finding. The heart fund 
in 1951 raised $5,551,266, 75% of which was re- 
tained by local chapters; of the 25% that went 
to the national office, 1215 was used on educa- 
tional and training programs. 


POLIOMYELITIS 


Cases of acute poliomyelitis showed considerable 
increase in numbers during 1952, the total for the 
calendar year to Nov. 1, 1952, reaching 51,600, 
or more than double the 25,566 cases reported 
to the U. S. Public Health Service for the simi- 
lar period in 1951. The cases in September ran 
over 4,000 a week, exceeding the rate for the 
epidemic of 1949, which reached about 3,500 a 
week in Aug., 1949. By Nov. 1, 1952 the number 
of new cases had fallen to 1,820 a week, as 
against 804 in 1951. The areas hardest hit were 
the North and South Central states, including 
northwestern Iowa and eastern Nebraska, Ohio, 
eastern Texas, southeastern Louisiana. and parts 
of Mississippi. 

Despite continuing epidemics of polio, a note of 
hope came into reports of laboratory experi- 
ments in 1952. A way was found to grow human 
polio virus in test-tube cultures of non-nervous 
tissues, thus making it possible to decrease the 
costly use of monkeys. Gamma globulin, from 
human blood plasma, injected into monkeys, had 
indicated a certain degree of immunity to para- 
lytic polio. Researchers also felt they were 
about tq find a simple test for the presence of 
the polio virus. 

New equipment for treating respiratory polio 
supplements the iron lung and enables patients to 
be released for lengthening periods. Smaller- 
sized cylinders, chest respirators, the rocking bed 
and the multiplication of regional centers where 
patients may encourage one another, are new 
devices. The Bureau for Handicapped Children 
of the New York Dept. of Health has established 
standards for equipment, staff, policies and 
treatment of respirator patients for units in- 
tended initially for 12 patients. 


Symptoms of Polio—In its first stages polio 
resembles various diseases, with sore throat, 
headache, upset stomach, sore muscles, stiff 
neck and back, dizziness, fever, difficulty in 


swallowing. Therefore immediate attention by a 
physician is advised for all these symptoms. If 
polio is present, rest and care are immediately 
necessary, for heavy exertion may extend paraly- 
sis. Moist heat may be applied and physical 
therapy used under supervision of a therapist, 
Polio is usually painful only for a week or 10 days, 
when hot packs and submersion in a hot tub 
may relieve pain. 


LARGE-SCALE INOCULATION 


A long-range experiment to determine whether 
gamma globulin could be used as a prophylactic 
against the paralytic form of poliomyelitis was 
begun in Sept., 1951, and continued in July and 
August, 1952. Gamma globulin, obtained from 
human blood plasma, is used as prophylactic in 
measles and hepatitis. The National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis had injected it into mon- 
keys and mice and learned that in a number of 
instances no paralysis occurred whereas paralysis 
appeared among non-inoculated animals. 

Field tests to determine its effectiveness on 
human beings were sponsored by the Natonal 
Foundation and supervised by Dr. Wm. McD. 
Hammon, project director, head of the Dept. of 
Epidemiology at Univ. of Pittsburgh; Dr. Lewis 
L. Coriell, director of Camden Municipal Hos- 
pital for Contagious Diseases and member of the 
faculty of Univ. of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Jos. 
Stokes, Jr., also of the University and chief 
physician of Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. 
Local boards and doctors cooperated, 

Parents were asked to allow their children to 
be imoculated. Half of the children received 
gamma globulin, the other half gelatin, so that 
the incidence of polio attacks in both groups 
would determine to what extent and for how long 
gamma globulin protected. The first test was 
given 5,767 children in Provo, Utah, in Sept., 
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City, Ia., and its county, and 
Nebr., and its county, where for d 
children aged from 1 through 11 were . 
In all these localities there had been 
rate of polio. 

The directors of the field tests wrote in 
Journal of the American Medical Assn., Oct. 25 
1952: ‘“‘A preliminary tabulation of results as 0 
Oct. 1, 1952, shows that paralytic poliomyelitis 
had been diagnosed in 90 cases in the study groups. 
Analysis of these patients on the basis of the type 
of injection received shows that significant pro- 
tection was conferred by the (Red Cross) gammi 
globulin. During the first week after injection 
there was no significant reduction in the number of 
cases in the group receiving gamma globulin, 
the severity of paralysis appears to have been 
modified. “From the second through the fifth 
weeks highly significant protection was demon 
strated. After the fifth week this was less evident, 
but more definite conclusions regarding the d@ 
tion of protection and possible modification of 
disease should be available after a longer period 
of follow-up.’’ 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


The National Foundation for Infantile Paral 
sis, Basil O’Connor pres., was founded 1938 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and has its national hq 
at 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. and 2,944 
chapters throughout the country, served by ve 
unteers. It obtains funds annually by the Marchs 
of Dimes campaign, which it expends for research 
professional education and medical care, including 
emergency help. In 1951, during which 28,668 
cases of poliomyelitis were reported in the U. S., 
the Foundation and its chapters spent nearly 70 
cents (69.7%) out of every $1 collected for medica 
care; nearly 63,000 polio patients had received 
full or partial financial help, 43,000 of them car 
ried over from earlier years. 

The Foundation collected a gross of $33,505,000 
and fund-raising expenses were approximately 
12%. Net proceeds were $29,343,000, which witha 
the 1950 balance of $7,283,000 and other incom 
gave assets of $38,022,000. Originally the chapter. 
were supposed to receive 50% of the collect 
funds, but the severity of the outbreaks caused 
74% to be given the chapters, while the nationa 
office received 26%. The Foundation expended 
$20,904,000 for patient care and made grants fo 
research and training to universities and hospitals: 
of $5,414,000. The specific work done under thes 
grants is described in the annual report, available 
at the national Office. 
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CANCER 


Medical scientists and research institutions 
1952 accelerated their studies to determine th 
origin of cancer and better means of combattin, 
it. No new cancer cures were accepted by the 
profession in 1952, but widespread public educa- 
tion and improvement in clinical and surgical 
methods brought about earlier detection and pro- 
longed life where it did not cure. Curability of 
cancer is maintained by the American Cancer 
Society, which declares about twice as many lives 
can be saved from cancer annually if enough 
persons see their doctors earlier, and if doctors 
are familiar with means of detection and treat< 
ment. The American Medical Assn., in recog- 
nizing many recent technical advances, sai 
“permanent cures are still achieved largely wi 
surgery and/or external irradiation administer 
to patients with early lesions that have not yet 
metastasized (spread) widely.’ 

The publicity attending ‘‘wonder drugs” has led 
Government and other authorities to cautio 

against undue optimism in chemotherapy. Appl 
cation of new drugs has been palliative, not cura4 
tive, but scientists everywhere are renewing thein 
search for combinations that will destroy fas 

growing cancer cells without damaging healthy 
tissue. Nitrogen mustards have a temporary 
effect in lymphomas, and can destroy carcinoma 
of the lung, kidney and tongue, but do not cure 
permanently. Anti-folic acid drugs are used t 


. 
: 


(She ale ovarian hormones) have been effective in 
‘inducing regressions of the primary tumor and of 
its spread to viscera, skin and lymph nodes. Prior 
to the menopause, .androgens (male hormones) 


sometimes have been useful palliatives.”’ Cortisone 


"and corticotropin are said to inhibit growth of 


‘malignant lymphomas to some extent and to 


Provide remissions in some phases of leukemia. 
_Radiotherapy has improved on the original 
X-rays, now applying high X-ray voltage to deep- 


Seated cancer. Protons have proved the most 


“Promising agent, but all conclusions are conserv- 
ative because the intensely penetrating rays in- 


volve danger to the skin and other parts of the 


body. The betatron is considered the most power- 
ful instrument, and a large one, the third of its 
Size, was installed in 1952 in the Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Disease in New York. 

_ Radioactive isotopes for the localization of 
-Yadiation are now available in the form of 
Solids, solutions and colloids, and can be intro- 
‘duced into the body by veins, arteries, mouth, 


Cavities or placed on the surface, to reach the 


“affected part. 
The society reported: ‘Evidence that suscept- 


‘ibility to cancer is inherited in man is almost 


entirely lacking.” 

The American Cancer Society recommends a 
thorough health examination twice a year for 
Women over 35 and men over 45. It emphasizes 7 
danger signals, which do not necessarily indicate 
“Cancer, but should call for an immediate visit to 
® physician. They are: (1) Any sore that does 
not heal. (2) A lump or thickening, in the breast 
or elsewhere. (3) Unusual bleeding or discharge. 
(4) Any change in a wart or mole. (5) Persistent 
indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. (6) Per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough. (7) Any change in 
normal bowel habits. 

During 1951 over_1,000,000 American women 
Witnessed showings of the film Breast Self-Exam- 
ination, produced by the American Cancer Society 
and the National Cancer Institute and endorsed by 
the American Medical Assn. The film related 
that if women examine their breasts monthly 
and go to a doctor when the smallest lump 
appears 80% of those who develop this form 
of cancer annually could be saved. Today only 
‘about 35% of the 50,000 cases are saved. 

In thé opinion of the Journal of the American 
Medical Assn., ‘‘the solution to the problem of 
Specific anti-cancer therapy awaits a better under- 
Standing not only of the metabolism of cancer 
cells, but of the mechanism of normal growth as 
well. For the acquisition of this knowledge unre- 
stricted basic research may well be as important 
as the project or restricted research. Support and 
coordination of research is being provided in the 
U.S. on an. unprecedented scale by such organi- 
zations as the American Cancer Society, the 
American Assn. for Cancer Research, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Committee on Growth of the Na- 
tional Research Council and the Committee on 
Research of the A.M.A. Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry.” 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


American Cancer Society, 47 Beaver St., New 
York, N. Y. Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Madison, Wis., 
ch. of board; Dr. Harry M. Nelson, Detroit, Mich., 
pres.; Dr. Charles S. Cameron, v.p., medical and 
scientific director; Mefford R. Runyon, executive 
v.p.; Dr. Howard C. Taylor, Jr., ch. medical and 
scientific committee. Mr. Runyon announced in 
October, 1952, that total fund raised in year 
ended Aug. 31, 1952, was $16,477,086.45. This will 
enable the society to apply over $4,000,000 to re- 
search, which gets 25% of the fund, while 60% 
zoes to the 61 chartered divisions for local pro- 
zrams and 15% is used for public and professional 
sducation, service to patients and administration. 
In 1951 the fund reached $14,974,514; fund- 
saising expenses were $1,843,980 or 12.3%, of 
which $400,319.52 was used by the national head- 
juarters. In 1952 the society made 261 grants- 
n-aid to 93 institutions, $1,662,273; granted $1,- 


979,379 to 31 institutions; gave 67 fellowships 
worth $303,800. The society administers the fel- 
lowships worth $303,800. The society administers 
the fellowships of the Damon Runyon Memorial 
Fund, which had $123,771 on Aug. 31, 1951. 


GENERAL HEALTH TOPICS 
DISEASE AND SMOKING 


Medical research has become increasingly con- 
cerned with the possible role of nicotine in 
heart diseases and cancer, Cancer of the lung 
in men has tripled in 20 years, out of proportion 
to the increase in population and longevity. The 
American Cancer Society is financing a long- 
range study to determine whether or not smoking 
is responsible. Each of 50,000 volunteer workers 
will observe 10 men over 50 whose smoking habits 
are known, with the object of reaching conclu- 
sions after a number of years. 

Scientists have definitely established the effect 
of nicotine on the blood vessels and are now trying 
to determine to what extent it-contributes to heart 
diseases. Cigaret smoking in most normal per- 
sons produced a rise in systolic and diastolic 
blood pressure, an increase in the pulse beat and 
constriction of the peripheral blood vessels of 
the extremities, with a decrease in skin tempera- 
ture. According to the AMA “substantial evi- 
dence on the casual role of cigaret’ smoking is 
available with reference to thromboangiitis ob- 
literans (a disease of the blood vessels), which 
occurs frequently among smokers and is severer 
among those persons who smoke excessively than 
among those who smoke little,’”. 


U. S. HEALTH SERVICE 


The completion of ‘the first 1,000 hospitals 
under the Hospital Survey and Construction Ac! 
was announced by the U. S. Public Health Service 
when a Lebanon, Ore., unit was opened Oct. 12, 
1952. Since 1946 the Federal Government has 
used $500,000,000 under this act and states and 
municipalities have added twice as much to build 
525 new hospitals, 330 new additions and 145 
health centers, Nearly 60% of the hospitals are 
in communities of fewer than 5,000. The Health 
Service had 800 additional projects under con- 
struction or planned. 

The Epidemic Intelligence Service of the Com- 
municable Disease Center added 12 newly trained 
medical officers to its national staff totalling 31 
A fight on mosquito-borne encephalitis in the 
Central Valley of California called for the serv= 
ices of 11 officers, to cooperate with the California 
authorities. 


DANGERS OF TRICHINOSIS 


Need for public education in the dangers of 
trichinosis was stressed at a national conference 
on trichinosis held in Chicago under auspices of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, the American Public Health 
Assn. and the American Veterinary Medical Assn. 
The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture reported that tri- 
chinosis, which is widespread among human be- 
ings, is spread by the feeding of raw garbage to 
swine. Cooking of garbage used as hog feed is 
declared necessary. 


WARNINGS FOR TOURISTS 


Health agencies are warning Americans who 
travel abroad against dangers involved in a radi- 
cal change of diet and unprotected foods. In 
some localities milk is not properly pasteurized 
and brucellosis follows. Diarrhea is common 
among tourists in Italy. The U. S. Public Health 
Service publishes ‘‘Immunization Information for 
International Travel’? through the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Diabetes Assn., 11 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

American Leprosy Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Eye-bank for Sight Restoration, Inc., 210 E. 64th 
St., New York, N. Y. 

National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 270 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assn., Inc., 50 West 57th 
St., New York, N. Y. : 


a 
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New Inventions and Discoveries in Science, 1952 
D. C., is an educational institution that fu ni 


Science Service, 1719 N St., N.W., Washington 
scientific information, promotes the Science 
search for the Westinghouse Science scholarshi 


between scientists and the laymen. It provides newspapers wi 
velopments and issues Science News Letter, a weekly, Chemistry. 
ee eS ay mtn iaes without cose There are now “over 19,000 afilated, 
el erred S ciite aciministers tne National Science Fair held annually in cooperation with loce 
contest: 


members. Science 


newspapers in leading cities. Each year 40 
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ants in the science talent search are invited | 


Washington, D. C.. for the Science Talent Institute, where scholarships are awarded. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS 


The Nobel Prize for Physics was awarded to 
Drs. Felix Bloch, Stanford University, and Edward 
M. Purcell, Harvard University, for independent 
work on use of amplified radio frequencies to study 
the structure of the atomic nucleus. 

The Nobel Prize for Chemistry was awarded to 
the British biochemists, Dr. Richard L. Millington 
Synge and Dr. Archer J. Porter Martin for de- 
veloping the process of chromatography, a method 
of chemical analysis by photography. 

Progress—still secret—was made toward pro- 
duction of a super atomic bomb, the so-called H or 
hydrogen bomb, of which tritium, triple weight 
hydrogen isotope, is an ingredient. 

A scintillation probe was developed for prospect- 
ing for underground radioactive ore. : 

Effectiveness of lubricants was tested by making 
one gear radioactive and measuring the radio- 
activity of particles in the oil stream. 

Tritium was found to be no more dangerous than 
other forms of radioactive material when used as 
a tracer in biological research. 

In the cosmotron at Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory protons were accelerated to 2.3 billion 
electron volts, the highest energy to which fun- 
damental particles have been accelerated; energies 
up to 3 billion electron volts are expected. 

Construction was started on a land-based pro- 
totype of the submarine intermediate reactor 
which, with its liquid metal coolant, will be housed 
in a spherical steel building. 

The keel plate was laid for the first atomic sub- 
marine. 

With a football-sized core, the experimental 
breeder reactor at Arco, Idaho, using fast neu- 
trons, was started on a program to demonstrate 
the possibility of breeding, or producing more 
nuclear fuel than is consumed. 

An atomic accelerator was under construction in 
Australia. Japan prepared to replace a cyclotron 
destroyed by American troops. 

Paper was made of glass fibers to filter out 
radioactive dust. 

Ion exchange plastics in membrane form were 
developed to desalt sea water and extract other 
chemical substances from liquids. 

Elusive V-particles, produced when a cosmic ray 
proton or neutron strikes the nucleus of an atom, 
were photographed daily on Mt. Wilson, Calif. 

A neutral meson, with a life of only a hundred 
million millionths of a second, was discovered 
when cosmic ray protons smashed into atoms high 
in the earth’s atmosphere. 

A new subatomic zeta neutral particle which 
lives for less than ten quadrillionths of a second 
and decays into two pi mesons of opposite sign, 
was discovered on photographic plates exposed at 
altitudes over 12 miles. 

The theory that creation of matter in the uni- 
verse is a continuous process gained new support. 

Energy expended by a thunderstorm was meas- 
ured and found to equal that of 50 atomic bombs. 

Radioactive tritiated stilbene was used as a con- 
stant light source to standardize phototubes. 

The transitor, tiny germanium crystal device, 
was adapted to function at very high frequencies 
for use in television or FM apparatus. 

It was discovered that water can be purified by 
high frequency, high intensity sound and by radi- 
ation from atomic furnace wastes. 

The chemical structure of the antibiotic, ter- 
ramycin, was found to consist of carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen and oxygen atoms, with 4 rings of 
6 carbon atoms each fused into a bar pattern. 

An organic arsenic substance, called A-42, was 
found extremely effective against insects while 
relatively harmless to human beings and animals. 

The origin of petroleum was further supported 
by discovery by radiocarbon dating that hydrocar- 
aa accumulate in tidelands as debris from marine 

e. 

Giant single nucleic acid molecules, such as are 
present in chromosomes and genes, were seen for 


the first time, with the aid of the electron micrc 
scope. 

Development of new types of fertilizer contain 
ing phosphoric acid promised to relieve the sho 
age of sulfuric acid and at the same time aid i 
recovery of by-product uranium. 

ochemical methods were developed for th 
detection of trace quantities of minerals throug 
use of neutron irradiation. - 

A method for detecting underground deposits 
uranium and_vanadium was developed throw 
study of the kinds of plants growing on the sur 
face and chemical analysis of their leaves. 

Synthetic rubber was made more resistant f 
exposure to ozone by blending with a polythene. 


PATENTS 


U. S. patent numbers are given to facilitate re 
quests for information, which should be addresse 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washingto 
ac. 

An-improved method of extracting uranium frox 
bituminous shales which will substantially in 
crease the yield. (2,597,504) 

The synchro-cyclotron, one of the most powe: 
ful atom-smashers. (2,615,129) 

New germanium alloys with gases and metald 
and rectifiers made from the alloys. (2,588,253 anz 
2,588,254) 

A new system of making movies by first televis 
ing the scene and then photographing the resul’ 
thus making possible lighting by lamps of lowe 
intensity. (2,607,845) ; 

A system for sending full color pictures ov 
wirephoto or radiophoto circuits in a single trans 
mission. (2,598,504) 

A system of five lenses for large-scale projectiad 
of television pictures without loss of sharpnes 
(2,586,866) 

A method of transmitting television over lon 
distances by using flying airplanes as relay ste 
tions. (2,598,064) 

““Sofar,’’ a method of transmitting sounds tho’ 
sands of miles through ocean water, using a sount 
channel located at about 4,200 feet under the sux 
face. (2,587,301) 

A computer in a torpedo which-figures out 
course and speed of a target ship and corrects th 
torpedo’s course to correspond. (2,600,159) 

A method for making relatively heavy crude ad 
out of coal while it is still underground and the 
pumping it out for refining into motor fue 
(2,595,979) 

A process for doubling the amount of insuli 
extracted from animal pancreas glands, for use i 
treatment of diabetes. (2,595,278) 

_Use of soybean as basis for a glue suitable f¢ 
high-grade, low-cost fiberboard. (2,580,391) 

Means of strengthening taconite pellets by ac 
dition of starch or sodium silicate. (2,596,132) 

Five new titanium alloys to strengthen th- 
metal, already twice as strong as many steel! 
(2,596,485 through 2,596,489) : 

Exhaust circuits in buildings to take away deac 
ly fumes in case of fire. (2,586,797) 

A radar system which can be used from ail 
planes for contour aerial mapping; can be use 
over water to develop a contour of the underwaté 
surface. (2,616,077) | 

Bullet-proof, self-sealing gasoline tank for mil| 
tary aircraft made of silk, wool or other cloth wit 
self-sealing liner. (2,601,525) 

Automatic control system that feathers propell¢ 
renee of an airplane when an engine fails, (2,605; 
Water-repellent glass cloth for use in clothin } 
tents and awnings. (2,604,688) | 

Pilot’s suit made of diagonally woven mesh pri 
viding proper pressure for combatting effects 1 
gravity at extremely high speeds. (2,605,065) 

Automatic radio weather station to transm) 
meteorological data from unmanned observatia 
posts. (2,605,343) 

A three way antibiotic preparation to fight | 


/ 


i 


mn by successive attacks by sulfadiazine, peni- 
cillin and sulfamerazine. (2,602,038) 
Sterilization of raw canned foods by use of 
frequency radio waves. (2,576,862) 
__ Automatic headlight contrel which dims lights 
at approach of a car from the opposite direction. 
(2,615,079) : 
_ Non-electrolytic method of coating aluminum 
with rust-resisting zinc. (2,580,773) 
Typewriter to type Chinese characters. (2,613,795 
‘and 2,613,794) 
Ocean depth finder that determines depth by 
Measuring the time necessary for ultrasonic im- 
_Bulses to bounce from the ocean bottom. (2,599,586) 


ve ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


__ 4 280mm cannon with double recoil mechanism 
that can fire either conventional or atomic pro- 
jectiles was put in production. 
_ “Scatter sounding,’ a technique for informing 
@ radio operator of how well his signals are re- 
‘ceived in remote places, was developed. 
__ An electronic digital computer was put into mass 
production. 

The life of jet engines was increased by coating 
‘with chromium glass the heat-resistant molyb- 
‘denum metal used in them. 

_,__An electromagnetic pump was revived for use in 
ae AEC breeder reactor for pumping ‘“‘hot’’ me- 
tals 


4 new medium tank, with one-piece cast hull 
that affords a poor target for enemy shells, was 
_completed. 

_. A mixture of blackstrap molasses and bunker 
fuel or asphalt was used to make beach sands hard 
enough for heavy military equipment. 

_ A device for preventing an explosion when a 
bullet strikes an aircraft fuel tank was developed; 
it releases carbon tetrachloride which stops fuel 
Basses from building up explosive pressures. 

_ Logarithm tables accurate to 23 places and use- 
“ful for numbers up to 99 sextillion were published. 

Synthetic motor oils that lubricate truck and 
automobile engines satisfactorily under Arctic con- 
‘ditions were developed. 

Work was advanced on methods for recording 
‘television programs on magnetic tape. 

A way of preventing smog caused by ferromanga- 
mese blast furnaces by washing down the dyst 
Particles in the furnace gases was developed. , 

A Walkie-Lookie, portable television camera for 
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spot ane coverage, having a built-in power supply, 

A diesel locomotive was made adjustable to 

tracks ranging from the U. 8. standard gage up 
the widest gage in use. ; 

Electronic scales were buried under highways to 
weigh moving vehicles, : 

The British navy developed two new television 
cameras for underwater work, to be used in sal- 
vage. and hull-inspecting operations when divers 
cannot work. 


EARTH SCIENCES 


Electronic Calculator predicting weather 24 
hours ahead on hour-by-hour basis devised. 

Winds of more than 1,100 miles an hour 65 to 
100 miles up in the sky were measured by radar- 
like instruments; average wind velocity 150 to 200 


mph, 

Scientists theorized that steady monsoons strik- 
ing constantly against the Himalaya mountains 
and air masses over Asia, are the cause of seasonal 
changes in the position of the North Pole. 

Air Force established a permanent weather sta- 
tion on an “‘ice island’’ close to the North Pole. 

Tracking of jet streams, 200 to 300 mile-an- 
hour air currents about 30,000 feet above the 
earth, was begun, using jet planes. 

Forecasts two weeks in advance of the Mississip- 
pi’s 1952 floods saved $1,500,000 along 150 miles. 

Floods of the Columbia river to be predicted.a 
year in advance on the basis of rainfall and snow- 
fall records. 

Thirty-five major sea mountains, 3,500 to 12,400 
feet high, were found rising from the floor of the 
Gulf of Alaska. 

Alaskan weather records for 50 years indicate 
Alaska is slowly warming up; ice-bound ports are 
now: open for short periods in the summer. 

Primary uranium ores were located in New Jer= 
sey, first in the Appalachian area. 

Extensive deposits of monazite, a thorium-bear- 
ing mineral, were discovered through a 700-mile 
area in the southeastern states. p 

A deposit of an extremely rare mineral, nason- 
ite, was discovered in California; the only other 
deposit is in New Jersey. x 

Crater Elegante, huge hole in the earth’s sur- 
face in Mexico, found to have been caused when a 
volcano collapsed 25,000 years ago. | 

Ash Heap Crater, long believed extinct, erupted; 
its first known volcanic eruption in historic time. 


Important Astronomical Milestones of 1952 


Source: Science Service 


Ten important astronomical advances made in 
1953 were listed by Dr. Harlow Shapley of Harvard 
College Observatory, Cambridge, Mass., as follows: 


1. Tentative detection of. what appears to be the 
spiral arms of our galaxy by tracing the distribu- 
tion of shining nebulosity in Milky Way fields. 
Traced by Dr. W. W. Morgan and collaborators at 
Yerkes Observatory, and for the southern sky by 
Dr. B. J. Bok and his collaborators of Harvard 
Observatory at Cambridge, Mass., and Bloemfon- 
tein, South Africa, 

2. The detection (provisional) of the spiral arms 
of our galaxy through use of radio astronomy’s 
tool for measuring neutral hydrogen in the space 
between stars. Done by Drs. H. C. van de Hulst, 
C. A. Muller and J. H. Oort in Holland, follow- 
ing the pioneer work of Drs. H. I. Ewen and E. M. 
Purcell at Harvard. 

3. General acceptance of growing evidence dis- 
covered chiefly at Mount Wilson, Palomar and 
Harvard Observatories, that the luminosities of 
classical Cepheid stars must be revised upwards, 
with the consequence that the distances of the 
Magellanic Clouds, the Andromeda Nebula and 
nearly all external galaxies must be appreciably 

sed. 
Ott is also indicated that the speed at which the 
Metagalaxy is expanding at a given distance is 
much less than hitherto figured, and the age of the 
expansion of the universe is thus increased to 
where it agrees better with the age of the earth’s 
erust as determined by radioactivity. 

4. Eclipse of the sun at Khartoum, Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, Feb. 25, 1953, possibly the most suc- 
cessfully observed total solar eclipse. 

5, Analysis by Mrs. Charlotte M. Sitterly and 
associates of the spectrum of the radioactive ele- 
ment Technetium, No. 43, first produced in the 
atomic pile. Spectral lines of this element have 


been discovered subsequently in red stars of Class 
S by Drs. P. W. Merrill and I. S. Bowen at Mount 
Wilson and Palomar Observatories. 


6. Optical design by Dr. J. G. Baker and first 
stages in construction by Perkin-Elmer Corp. (op- 
tics) and J. W. Fecker, Inc. (mounting) of a new 
type of telescope for the observatory of Vanderbilt 
University. The instrument can be used as a 
regular Newtonian reflector, as a broken Casse- 
grain reflector, and as a Schmidt-type instrument, 
It combines a 24-inch paraboloid mirror of fused 
quartz, a 24-inch correcting plate, an 11-inch two- 
component lens in the converging beam, and a 
24-inch six-degree objective prism. 


7. Identification of two radio stars by Dr. W. 
Baade of Mount Wilson and Palomar Observa- 
tories, aided by British astronomers at Cambridge 
and Manchester. He found the radio star in 
Cygnus to be a pair of galaxies apparently in col- 
lision, and the one in Cassiopeia to be an expand- 
ing envelope of what may have been a supernova 
of the remote past. 


8. Theory by Dr. E. E. Salpeter, Cornell Univer- 


sity, suggesting how the heavier elements—carbon, 


oxygen, neon, silicon, etc——can be built up in the 
hot stars out of helium atoms created from pri- 
mordial hydrogen. A central temperature of more 


.than 100,000,000° is necessary. 


9, Discovery by Dr. O. J. Eggen, of Lick Observ- 
atory, while at Canberra, Australia, of the vari- 
ability, in the shortest known period of 80 min- 
utes, of a low-luminosity seventh-magniture star, 
H. D. 223065 in the constellation Phoenix, This 
may be a new type of variable star or a variant of 
the RR-Lyrae type. 

10. Remarkable. work on the color-magnitude 
arrays in some bright globular clusters by A. R. 
Sandage, H. C. Arp and Dr. C. C. Baum with the 
Hale telescope on Mt. Palomar. 
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United States—Theater Season 


THEATER—OPERA—FILMS 
Principal Events of 1951-52; Broadway’s Longest Runs 


» ’ 
PLAYS PRODUCED BEFORE OCT. 1, 1951, CLOSED OR CONTINUING AFTER NOV. 1, 1952 * 
*Still running Nov. 1, 1952; M designates musical play ; 
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Opened 
Play and stars and 
closed 
South Pacific (M)......... Apr. 7, 1949 
Martha Wright, George (MM). a Se eee A 
Britton z 
Affairs of State............ Sept. 25, 1950 é 
Reginald Owen, June Havoc|Mar. 8, 1952 Rot fen ae Sohn soe ers ry 
Call Me Madam (M)...... Oct. 12, 1950 Ericson 
Ethel Merman, Paul Lukas |May 3, 1952 Seventeen (M).........--- June 21, 1951 
Guys and Dolls (M)....... Nov. 24, 1950 Ann Crowley, Kenneth Nov. 24, 1951 
Sam Levene, Vivian Blaine & teken 


‘wo on the Aisle (M)...... July 19, 1951 
Bert Lahr, He Gray 15, 195) 52 
agels and "Yox CMD eet 


The Moon is Blue......... Mar. 8, 1951 
Barry Nelson, Janet Riley 


The King and I (M)....... Mar. 29, 1951 Barton Bros., Lou eat 
Yul Brynner, Constance | + °;& &#&«*| ~~ |Borscht Capades (M)...... 
Carpenter hi 
PLAYS PRODUCED OCT. 1, 1951 TO NOV. 1, 1952 
SSS SS eee 
Play Stars 
Remains to Be Seen...........-..---- Janis Paige, Jackie Cooper.............--- Oct. 3 
Saint Joan........... Uta Hagen, James Daly................-- Oct. 4 
Music int ne Air (M) Dennis King, Jane Pickens............... Oct. 8 
REPT CUMEIGLIEISER ie tls cis. c\e)sjc.cto-e o's. s semis seus Melvyn Douglas, Signe Hasso...........-. Oct. 11 
ATU TUT Ve OUTS -ic\0% o.cjr ers eee ele was Ann Sothern, Robert Cummings........... Oct. 18 
Love and Let Love...............+:- Ginger Rogers, Tom: Helmore. 74%... ee Oct. 19 
PENG NP OULDOBEET,. «oo. vie cee cic ee scenes Betty Field, Burgess Meredith:........... Oct. 24 
BEOMNUMIDEDS cyereveleiclee as see ccs ve eeess Dane Clark, Martha Scott................ Oct. 30 
Barefoot in Athens................--. Barry Jones, Botte Lenyas cn - <1... sens Oct. 31 
POMS ANADA CM). on weiss tent ees Phi Silvers; Rose: Maries so. 2 so. 2s oh et Nov. 1 
Paint Your Wagon (M)............. _.]James Barton Olga San Juan............. Nov. 12 
MorDorothy, A SON. Fs... es vee ee ees Hildy Parks, Martin Rudy.............-- Nov. 19 
ss PSRUMONG VOI lcje's sls isvereie ps eidieiee 9.8 Ann Jackson, Hygh Reilly................ Nov. 20 
eee yleha i ct ne (ais) bor ©) age-wrelo aye eae en es Hepburn, ‘Michael DAVANS Ss aecsie Nov. 24 
NONE 60 Julie Harris, William Prince. ........ -| Nov. 28 
SO AE 6 Sie ee Charles Laughton, Agnes cer uead od Nov. 29 
Ty el cle sinigiccune ses ewes Gloria Swanson, Alan Webb. .... Dec. 5 
The Constant Wife....:........... ‘|Katharine Cornell, Brian Aherne Dec. 8 
The Grand Tour......... ......|/Beatrice Straight, ‘Richard Derr Dec. 10 
Lo and Behold....... ...|Jeffrey Lynn, Leo G. Carroll... Dec. 12 
Point of No Return. .|Henry Fonda, Leora Dana... bic Dec. 13 
The Story Teller... . . Jack Banning, Ginger Lamarre......... we Dec. 14 
Caesar and Cleopatra. .|Wivien Leigh, Laurence Olivier............ Dee. 19 
Antony and Cleopatra ..|Wivien Leigh, Laurence Olivier............ Dec. 20 
Legend of Lovers..... .|Dorothy MeGuire, Richard Burton........ Dee. 26 
The Wild Duck Maurice Evans, Diane Gyn. ace eon ee e 
PRPC PRIONO CUD cs sticin: cic aisunts ese'@ 8 0.6 aleay 6.2 ark Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang.............. Jan. 3 
PIAS NEe ate (My. ws. te cee re ee nes Holly Harris, Robert eee BO ee Oe Jan. 8 
PUM AMODTIBMOs 55% bso vadae tere eee sien Celeste Holm, Kevin McCarthy........... Jan. 9 
Fanoy Meeting You Again............ Leueen MacGrath, Walter Mara Sr teuai st Jan. 14 
STON ITUICG elas chee ats Sie evele.cts fave ale ones Jose Ferrer, Judith Evelynec., crest, sas ks Jan. 15 
Desire Under The Elms.......... 00... Douglas Watson, Carol Stone... 3... wees Jan. 16 
Come of f Age Ree Maipere etarsteny wiles vee ietaxsreimiat Judith Anderson, Robert Brown........... Jan. 23 
oe: MPG aNiis wis rsvalsinaie''s (0) dveferaaia Suds) Glynis Johns, Albert Dekker.............. Jan. 30 
cle TNT TS as) surfs) sUgno.ie.9 save oeilare,s Edna Best, Basil Rathbone............... Feb. 1 
Gharics TIGRENS FREBCIIES. «.ccj.cjere ne oe 6 {SURLY WALAMS! so. SNE A aca Oia ete laren Feb. 4 
EPUIOCON ARCATA fic siege weds nee niewee Allyn Joslyn, Gaye Jordan................ Feb. 8 
Venus Observed To DA he OD Oem eas Rex Harrison, Lilli Palmer................ Feb. 13 
BPR MLL TUTE ta c)s elie o'e.6-0/0)al vino aiel elie Helen Hayes, Jules Munshin.............. Feb. 20 
Dear Barbarians,............6...+.-+ Donald Murphy, Cloris Leachman......... Feb. 21 
PERESRISSE TU Rov te Pette Va co, we bYsI'3y sy 0\'0)d}/s) a} oe’ vis) eyaia\'s Oornelia: Otis Skinner. - os. da. cm este casei Mar. 4 
Women ue PEW ELMER GAT atta folanere. esliers) es everershens Mary Merrall, Lorraine Clewes............ Mar. 3 
REM ROEDS OY  coeNieiaisui © opaisvalp stack so erertie John Garfield, Bette Grayson............. Mar. 12 
Flight Into PV DGarwrinicte vincrieiccet Paul Lukas, Gusti Huber............ 40 Mar. 18 
One Bright Day........ ......|Howard Lindsay, Glenn Anders Mar. 19 
The Long Watch......... ..|Walter Abel, Sonia Sorel. . . Mar. 20 
Three Wishes for Jamie (M .. |Amne Jeffreys, John Raitt. Mar. 21 
Dark Legend..... ..|James Lipton, Olive Deering. Mar, 24 
The Grass Harp ‘!|Mildren Natwick, Johnny Stewart. Mar. 27 
The Brass Ring . .|Sidney Blackmer, Carol Goodner . Apr. 10 
The Chase............. .:|John Hodiak, Kim Hunter. take -| Apr. 15 
Four Saints in Three Acts............ Inez Matthews, Edward Matthews........ Apr. 16 15 | 
Candida cong & eid CeO ROR OO on bis Bares Olivia de Havilland, Ron Randell. Seay alta Apr. 22 31°) 
To Be Continued.........see.seeee: Dorothy Stickney, Neil Hamilton......... Apr. 23 13 | 
EMO SP IG AOR cisveinivigls\e-c a/o\e ehensye wie ote Vicki Cummings, Charles Bang. sen wage Apr. 29 1} 
mnemvonle Animal, .......cccncceeecss Elliott Nugent, Martha Scott............. Apr. 30 213% | 
Much Ado About Nothing............ Claire Luce, Melville Cooper.............. May 1 4 
PG MVACTINA Ge Psa wiles en ec ees ves Elliott Sullivan, Lloyd Gough one omen May 2 3 
HOM bee TiSing (M))... cr cee eens enh Jack Carson, Paul Hartman... ..... 21). .: May 5 718 |} 
Shuiie Along (M). ees ke eee ese Avon Long, Thelma Carpenter............ May 8 4 | 
Tovarich gt DI ChE ICO ORR etek Uta Hagen, Luther Adler................. May 14 16 | 
BER OM CO me iieieratay-tar-Veiaip\bievexeiele)e\s «veri Maurice Sch warts. o:- case aan May 15 4 | 
New Faces of 1952 (M)............... Ronny Graham, Eartha Kitt.............. May 16 196* 
The Rehearsal..............-..008,.. Woodrow Parfrey, Norma om Clarkia: May 26 
Sunday Breakfast.................... Anthony Ross, Cloris Leachman........... May 28 16 
MRM Pete ape ee sak 8 2 eke, Tiel ice oe cue (ois Helen Gahagan, Edna Best............... May 28 16 | 
Wish You Were Here (M)............ Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy................ June 25 149* 
Seagulls over Sorrento............. cool’. Pat O'Malley, John Randolph a kapaiarspaeteles Sept. 11 12 


Frances Starr, 
Uta Hagen, W: 
fred 


LONG RUNS OF PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


fe With Father..... Sanne Wied states Gas Fe ood 3,213 | Arsenic and Old Lace.....<........2-s:.see- 1,444 
Ibacco Road Hellzapoppin oe 
BPEMTIBONELOBOS ¢ edocs cs onus ce oe Sow bla. 2,327 | Angel Street 

a Lightnin’ 29 
moyCyY 9.24. Mister: Roberts: ; = tas ect. eo eee 1,157 
rn Yesterday Annie Get Your Gun svn vise s cinie sae eens 1,147 
vce of the Turtle WKiss-Me- Kate: 2... .<s.creneckaer cma eee 1,077 
y : LONG-RUN PLAYS IN LONDON 

MEH CHOW| $32! 2). ese .sac ce astcceas. 2,238 \ Maid of the Mountains ............-......- 1,352 
EMERSIEE Maia ete inf tia’ eerciare Aare Sieve eae. 1,997 | Oklahoma, to ac 5s Ay oi dane aes oe 1,343 
RMU AUIR isi areisietcleslvie vielnie icine vineseb ot ws 6 1,466 | Arsenic and Old Lace................. cere 1,837 
MEMMRHBEODOD Gr a talein cs onictice sicker cree 1,463 


Opera Season, 1951-1952 


METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


Metropolitan Opera Assn., New York, closed its 
th season April 12, 1952, after a run of 22 weeks, 
Ying which it gave 150 performances of 23 op- 
as. There were 101 performances in Italian and 
in English, the latter being Gluck’s Alcestis, 
yzart’s Cosi fan Tutte, Puccini’s Gianni Schic- 
i and Strauss’ Die Fledermaus. Massenet’s Ma- 
m and Carmen were sung in French. Three 
agner operas were given: Die Meistersinger, 
etterdaemmerung and Parsifal. 
Especial attention was accorded the appearance 
Mme, Flagstad in Alcestis, George London in 
da, Hilda Gueden in Rigoletto, Margaret Har- 
aw in Goetterdaemmerung, and Alfred Lunt in 
si fan Tutte. This was the second season under 
@ genera] direction of Rudolf Bing. It was the 
st year when the opera was relieved of the 20% 
feral tax. In order to overcome the annual 
icit seat prices remained unchanged. 
After the season closed the Metropolitan went 
a@ 7-week tour of 17 cities, including Toronto, 
t., and Montreal, Que., Canada. The Toronto 
it of 4 performances was the first in 51 years, 
> latest having taken place in 1901. The Rotary 
ib of Toronto was sponsor and 11,700 persons 
med out for the opening night in Maple Leaf 
rden. There also were performances in Boston, 
shington, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, Birm- 
ham, Memphis, Houston, Oklahoma City, Des 
ines, Minneapolis, Bloomington, Ill., Lafayette, 
., St. Louis and Dallas. 
‘tists included many favorites of the public, 
ong them Albanese, Amara, Bollinger, Conner, 
Los Angeles, Flagstad, Kirsten, Harshaw, 
ichan, Leuchner, Milanov, Munsel,. Novotna, 
ers, Pons, Resnik, Rigal, Sayao, Steber, Trau- 
_ Varnay, Votipka; Welitch; Barbieri, Gueden, 
Olaidi, Roggero, Stevens, Thebom; Baum, 
erling, Chabay, de Paolis, di Stefano, Francke, 
yward, Peerce, Sullivan, Svanholm, Tagliavini, 
ker, Vinay; Baker, Brownlee, Cehanovsky, 
irrera, Harvout, Merrill, Silveri, Warren; Bac- 
ni, Hines, Siepi. 
onductors included Kurt Adler, Josef Blatt, 
esto Barbini, Renato Cellini, Fausto Cleva, 
or Cozma, Alberto Erede, Eugene Ormandy, 
iz Reiner and Fritz Stiedry. 
he Metropolitan Opera Assn. opened its 1952- 
3 season Nov. 8 with La Forza del Destino. 
cini’s La Boheme was to be feattred in Eng- 
for the first time by the “‘Met’’ Dec. 27. 
fficers elected in May, 1952, were Lowell C. 
dimond, Pres.; Geo. A. Sloan, ch. of the board; 
der Greenway, vice ch.; Philip D. Reid, v. 
3.; S. Sloan Colt, treas.; Lewis L. Strauss, ch., 
>. comm. 
fetropolitan Auditions of the Air for 1952 were 
| by Charles Anthony Caruso, 22, tenor, New 
sans, and Arthur Vincent Budny, 29, baritone, 
roit, a Marine Corps veteran. The prize, 


$4,000, was divided equally. Eleanor Steber pre 
sided. 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA CO. 

The New York City Opera Co., City Center 
N. Y., had two long seasons in 1952: the Spring 
season, Mar. 20-Apr. 27, 33 performances of 15 
operas, and the Fall season, Sept. 18-Nov. 2, 44 
performances of 20 operas. In addition there were 
30 performances on tour. The repertory brought 
some novelties and some old favorites; Wozzeck 
was given in English both seasons; The Dybbuk 
in English was given in the Spring only. Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s operas retained popularity; The 
Old Maid and the Thief, Amahl and the Night 
Visitors and The Consul all were given in English. 
Der Rosenkavalier was sung in the Spring but not 
in the Fall, and Wagner disappeared from the 
repertory entirely. Andrea Chenier was restored, 
and in the Fall patrons were able to hear a double 
bill, Bluebeard’s Castle by Bartok and L’Heure 
Espagnole by Ravel. 

This was the first year with Joseph Rosenstock 
as general director; the musical staff included 
Breisach, Serafin, Bamberger, Martin, Schippers, 
Shaynen, Popper and Rudel. Stage manager was 
Hans Sonderheimer. Solo dancers were Helene 
Solskaya and Grant Muradoff. 

Artists appearing for the first time with the 
company included Anne Bollinger, Christine Pal- 
mer, Jeanne Grant, Laurel Hurley, Jon Crain, 
Donald Gramm and Rudolph Symonette. Mem- 
bers of the Fujiwara Opera Co. of Tokyo took 
part in two performances of ‘Madama Butterfly. 
Artists included, among others, Ann Ayers, Leona 
Schuenemann, Wilma Spence, Gail Manners, Alice 
Richmond, Frances Bible, Edith Evans, Rosemary 
Kuhlmann, Margery Mayer, Mary Kreste, and 
among the men, Dalton, Petrak, Poleri, Pollock, 
Cassel, Bonelli, Winters, Renan, Geyans, and 
Newman. 

The company also performed in Chicago, Detroit, 
East Lansing, Mich., and Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Spring, 1953, season will take place in 
late March and April. 


CHICAGO 
Committee for Opera in Chicago, Bentley G. Mc- 
Cloud, ch., sponsored the annual season of the 
New York City Opera Co. in Chicago, with the 
support of the Chicago Music Foundation, Albert 
J. Stilwell, ch. The company gave 20 performances 
of 14 operas, Nov. 12-30, 1952, Nicola Rossi- 
Lemmi, basso, appeared as Mefistofeles in two 
productions of Faust. Bartok’s Bluebeard’s Castle 
also was given. 
DETROIT 


Detroit Grand Opera Assn, was sponsor for the 
season by the New York City Opera Co., Nov. 4-9, 
1952, with 8 performances. Three Detroit scholar- 
ship winners appearing with the company were 
Wesley Dalton, Alice Engram and Thos, Tipton. 
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CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 


The annual opera festival at Central City, 
Colo., opened June 28, 1952, for a month of opera, 
with Metropolitan artists taking the leading roles 
in The Marriage of Figaro and La Boheme sung 
in English. Music director was Tibor Kozma, 
with Hans Busch and Walter Taussig assisting. 
Dr. Elmer Nagy staged The Marriage of Figaro. 


CINCINNATI 


Cincinnati Summer Opera Assn. gave 5 weeks of 
opera with 30 performances for its 31st season, 
from June 29 to Aug. 2, 1952. Attendance reached 
710,573. Operas were Aida, Barber of Seville, La 
Boheme, Carmen, Lucia, Madama Butterfly, Merry 
Widow, Manon, Rigoletto, La Tosca, La Traviata, 
Il Trovatore. Conductors were Barbini, Breisach, 
Cleya, Mazzoni and Strasfogel. Artists included 
Della Chiesa, Evangelista, Dorothy Kirsten, Eva 
Likova, Roberta Peters, Stella Roman, Eleanor 
Steber, Blanche Thebom, Harshaw, Kanazawa, 
Kullman, Jan Peerce, Poleris, Robert Merrill, 
Baccaloni, Guarrera, Lazzari, Valdengo. Robert 
L. Sidell is managing director. With admission 
charges beginning at 65c, receipts were $145,458, 
nearly $35,000 higher than in 1951. The deficit 
was $23,000, as against $37,500 in 1951. It was 
made up by grants from the United Fine Arts 
Fund and the Stephen Wilder Foundation. 


CLEVELAND 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. of New York gave one 
week’s performance of opera in Cleveland April 
14-19, 1952, under the auspices of the Northern 
Ohio Opera Assn., and scheduled a similar season 
for the week beginning April 13, 1953. Other 
opera performances in Cleveland included Maramu 
Theater, playing a full season beginning Oct. 5, 
1952; Cleveland Play House, which gave Menotti’s 


The Consul in February and March, 1952, and the 


Cafarelli Opera Co., which gives one opera annu- 
ally and presented Faust on Sept. 21, 1952. 
KANSAS CITY 
-Starlight Theatre in Swope Park, Kansas City, 


Mo,, gave its sezond season of summer light opera 
for 76 nights, Jume 23—Sept. 6, 1952, producing 


10 plays to.an audience of 450,000. The theater, 


built by the city and operated as a non-profit 


organization with 750 civic leaders as guarantors, 


seats 7,600 and has 400 free seats available for 
Gross receipts were $617,000. 
Good 
The 
Robin. Hood, East Wind, The 
Red Mill and Show Boat, all for one week except 
Staff consisted of 
Richard H. Berger, production manager, Edward 
Reveaux, staging director, Roland Fiore, musical 
Wm. M. 
Artists included 
Gloria Hamilton, Donald Clarke, Richard Went- 
worth, Julie Wilson, Ronnie Cunningham, pike 
os. 
Bernard, Ferdinand Hilt and 


every performance. 
The repertory included The Great Waltz, 
News, Vagabond King, Where’s Charley, 
Firefly, Carousel, 


the last, which ran 13 days. 


director, Theo Adolphus, choreographer. 
Symon is business manager, 


Raymond, Bertha Powell, 
Macauley, Robt. 
Nanci Crompton. 


LOS ANGELES 


Wm. C, Smith, 


The San Francisco Opera Assn. gave its 1952 
12, 
with 12 performances in the Shrine Auditorium. 


opera season at Los Angeles Oct. 22—Nov. 


See San Francisco. 
NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans Opera House Assn. (civic), opened 
its 1952 season Oct. 9 with The Barber of Seville, 
Gerhard 
Pechner, David Lloyd, Wm. Wilderman, preceded 
by a matinee for school children Oct. 8. It 
continued with Samson et Dalila Oct. 23 and 25 
(Blanche Thebom, S. Bjoerling, Ramon Vinay); 
13 and 15 (Astrid Varnay, 
Robt. Weede, Kurt Baum, Fedora Barbieri); and 
La Boheme, Dec. 4 and 6 (Hilde Gueden, Cesare 
Norman 
The 1953 program includes Faust, Feb. 
26 and 28 (Victoria de los Angeles, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Rich. Tucker, Henri Feux); La Forza del 
Destino, Mar. 12 and 14 (Leonard Warren,, Del 
Monaco, Zinka Milanov, Claramae Turner); Lucia 
di Lammermoor (Graciele Rivera, G. Valdengo, 
Jan Peerce, Wm. Wilderman). Extra performances 
of The Merry Widow were scheduled for Apr. 30, 
with Dorothy Kirsten and John 
The conductor and general director is 
Walter Herbert; stage director, Wm. Wymetal; 
chorus director, Helmuth Wolfes: ballet director, 


with Roberta Peters, Robt. Merrill, 


Il Trovatore, Nov. 


Bardelli, 
Treigle). 


David Poleri, Viletta Rusell, 


May 1 and 2, 
Tyers. 


Lelia Haller. 


United States—Theater and Opera Season 
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PHILADELPHIA CIVIC 4 

Philadelphia Civic Grand Opera Co. opened | 
fourth season Nov. 11, 1952, the Academy 
Music with Puccini’s Butterfly. 


artists include Mary Curtis, Tomiko Ke 
Claramae Turner, Lucielle Browning, 
Vinay, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Kurt Baum, 
Conley, Set Svanholm, Walter Fredericks, 
Schoeffier, Cesare Bardelli, Yi Kwei Sze, 
Lawler and Lubomir Vichegonov. Giuseppe E 
boschek was again artistic and musical d 
and the orchestra included many members of 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Dr. Chevalier L. _ 
son is president and Anthony Terracciano gene 
manager. 


PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA 


Philadelphia La Scala Opera Co. opened 
32nd season Nov. 6, 1952, at the Academ 
Music, presenting Carmen, with Jean Made 
and Louis Mannard, Elena Giordano of Philac 
phia making her first appearance with the ec 
pany as Micaela. The season of 10 performar 
was scheduled to close May 12, 1953. Operas 
Madama Butterfly, La Boheme, Aida, La & 
viata, Rigoletto, I Pagliacci, the Secret of Suz: 
(in English); Lohengrin, Lucia di Lammerne 
and The Gypsy Baron (in English). Artis 
cluded Frank Guarrera, Helen Greco, Lucia Ey 
gelista, Robt. Weede, Herva Nelli, S5e 
Fontayne, Tomaso Cavada, Rich. Bonelli, 
Harris, Nath. Sprinzena, Lorraine Calcagno, « 
Kane,;._Rich. Torigi, Rose Marrone. Milton C: 
was narrator. Conductors were Carlo Moree 
Michael Lepore and Leopold Syre. Thos. Can: 
was ballet master; stage direction was by B 
Altieri and Benj. Altieri, Jr. Humbert A. Pe 
is artistic director and general manager. 


PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh Opera, Inc., opened its 1952-2 
season Nov. 20 with Manon, with Licia Alban 
Eugene Conley and Ralph Herbert, giving 
performances in November, and scheduling C 
men, Jan. 24 and 25, 1953, with Mary Mar 
Briney, Claramae Turner and Walter Cassel; 
Tosca, Feb. 19 and 21, with Dorothy Kirs 
David Poleri and Cesare Bardelli; Otello, 
19 and 21, with Mario Del Monaco, Ellen F¥ 
and Robert Weede, and Madama Butterfly, 4 
23 and 25, with Irma Gonzalez, and Wil 
Horne. Armando Agnini is artistic director 
Richard Karp general director. 


SAINT LOUIS 


St. Louis Municipal Opera gave its 34th see 
of summer light opera June-Aug., 1952 with a t 
attendance of 724,270 at 86 performances, an 
crease of 1,244. The open-air theater in Far 
Park seats 12,000, and every night 1,457 seats® 
available free. Largest attendance was attractee 
Annie Get Your Gun, which ran two weeks; 
ond was Show Boat, 11 nights. Other perfor 
ances were of Sally, Cat and the Fiddle, E 
Marie, Student Prince, Bartered Bride, Coun 
Maritza, Mlle. Modiste, Naughty Marietta, Bi 
in Toyland. Principals included Marie -d’At 
Georgiana Bannister, Eric Brotherson, Rosen» 
Brancato, Donald Clarke, Walter Cassel, Sar 
Dell, Florence Dunlap, Robt. Eckles, Marie Fos 
Geo. Hall, Ralph Herbert, Wm. Hess, GI 
Hamilton, Sally Jessup, Edith King, Hal Le} 
Mariquita Moll, Joe E. Marks, Elaine Mal 
Jarmila Novotna, David Poleri, Rowena Rol) 
Viola Roache, Jack Rutherford, Brian Sullil! 
Edwin Steffe, Wm. Shriner, Earl Williams, 
Withers, Mary Wickes. John Kennedy was. ¢ 
eral director, Edwin McArthur conductor, Mo} 
da Costa stage manager and Anthony Nelle bi 

| 


master. 
‘ SAINT PAUL | 


St. Paul Civic Opera Assn., opened its 19524 
opera season in the Municipal Auditorium / 
La Traviata Nov. 13, 14 and 15, and sched 
La Tosca for Jan. 15, 16 and 17 and Carouse 
Apr. 16, 17 and 18, 1953. After opening in Nov 
ber, 1951, with Desert Song, it produced La Boi 
and The Chocolate Soldier in January and A} 
1952, a total of 9 performances for that sea 
Leo Kopp was musical director and Philip 
staged the operas. Artists included, among ot: 


Scheunemann, Margaret Sheridan, Shirley 
wall, Patti Day, John Druary, Thomas Per- 
,» David Daniels, Edith Gordon, Florence 
, Ernest McChesney and Audrey Shorbund. 
€n was sung. in-the Auditorium by the Lon- 
c Opera Co. Nov. 23, 1951, with Jeanne Ha- 
ed, Josefina Rossi and Francesco Palumbo. 


is SAN ANTONIO 
_ Symphony Society of San Antonio presented its 
8th Grand Opera Festival in the Municipal Audi- 
‘ium, San Antonio, Texas, Feb..9, 10, 16 and 17, 
2, with Victor Alessandro, musical director. The 
iety also supports the Symphony Orchestra. 
peeras: Tosca, with Dorothy Kirsten, del Monaco, 
Walter Cassel, Lloyd Harris, Emile. Renan; Faust 
gene Conley, Frances Yeend, Geo. London, 
, Lizabeth Pritchett, Renan, Mary Kreste); 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Herva Nelli, Robt. Rouns- 
ville, Claudio Frigerio Pritchett, Kreste); I Pag- 
iacci (Ramon Vinay, Eva Likova, F. Guarrera, 
Jos. Weinhold, Leslie Chabay); The Bartered 
Bride (Jarmila Novotna, Rud. Petrak, S. Bacca- 
ioni, Renan, Harris, Pritchett, Chabay, Tallone, 
Gikova). Choral director, Chas. Stone; choreo- 
grapher, Ruth Russel Matlock. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco Opera Assn. gave 45 performances 
of 16 different operas during its 30th annual sea- 
son, 27 of them in the War Memorial Opera House, 
San Francisco, Sept. 16-Oct. 19, 1952, and the rest 
on tour. Fifteen performances were given in Shrine 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, and one each in San 
Diego, Sacramento and Fresno. New productions 
included I] Tabarro, one of a Puccini trilogy, and 
Boito’s Mefistofele, which had not been given 
since 1923. There was new staging of Der Rosen- 
kavalier, sung in English, and Don Giovanni. 

Completing the repertory were revivals of La 
Fille du Regiment, L’Amore dei Tre Re, La Tosca, 
Aida, Suor Angelica, Gianni Schicchi, I] Trova- 
jore, La Boheme, Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
[ Pagliacci, and La Traviata. 


United States—Theater and Opera Season 


Artists appearing in San Francisco for the first 
time were Mary Curtis, Fedora Barbieri, Margaret 
Roggero, Virginio Assandri, Jan Gbur, Frank 
Guarrera, Jean Fenn and Brian Sullivan. The 
other artists were Eileen Baldwin, Yvonne Chau- 
veau, Dorothy Kirsten, Brenda Lewis, Herva Nelli, 
Lily Pons, Bidu Sayao, Thelma Votipka, Dorothy 
Warenskjold, Blanche Thebom, Claramae Turner, 
Eugene Conley,’Caesar Curzi, Mario del Monaco, 
De Paolis, Walter Fredericks, Ernest Lawrence, 
Jan Peerce, Jas. Schwabacher, Tagliayini, Ceha- 
novsky, Colin Harvey, Ralph Herbert, Valdengo, 
Frank Valentino, Robt. Weede, Alvary, Baccaloni, 
Desire Ligeti, Nicola Moscona, Rossi-Lemeni and 
Italo Tajo. 

Gaetano Merola is general director. Kurt Her- 
bert Adler was made assistant to the general di- 
rector and was also chorus director. The musical 
staff included Paul Breisach, Pietro Cimara, Faus- 
to Cleva, Glauco Curiel, A. Dell’Orefice, Richard 
Karp, Karl Kritz, G. Spadoni, Otto Janowitz and 
Curtis Stearns. Armando Agnini is technical and 
stage director; Herbert Graf, stage director, Wm. 
Christenson choreographer, 


SAN FRANCISCO PACIFIC 


Pacific Opera Co., Arturo Casiglia, general di- 
rector, gave a holiday performance of Hansel and 
Gretel at War Memorial Opera House, San Fran- 
cisco, Dec. 28, 1952. It scheduled a Spring opera 
festival Mar. 10 through Mar. 27, 1953, with per- 
formances of Carmen, La Boheme, La Traviata, 
Faust, Madama Butterfly, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and I Pagliacci. The principal artists are Ann 
Ayers, Margaret Mayer, Irma Gonzalez, Bonnie 
Murray, David Cunningham,-Grant Garnell and 
Wm. Wilderman. Spring tours were arranged to 
Reno and Elko, Nev., San Jose and Sacramento. 

The 1952 Spring repertory, Mar. 5-21, 1952, 
also included Lucia di Lammermoor and Rigoletto 
and additional artists included Lucia Evangelista, 
Graciele Sivain, Frank Capelli and Caesar Curzi. 


In Foreign Theaters 


PORGY AND BESS ABROAD 


_ Porgy and Bess, an opera by George Gershwin 
gased on a book by DuBose Heyward, was sent to 
Surope by the U. S. Government in September- 
Dectober, 1952, to demonstrate good will and ex- 
aibit a phase of the American theater not readily 
wvailable abroad. Principals were William War- 
ield, baritone, and Leontyne Price, soprano, sup- 
Jorted by Helen Colbert, Helen Thigpen and John 
McCurry. The opera opened in Vienna Sept. 7 
und was heard at the Berlin festival and in the 
$toll Theatre, London. 


MOZART OPERATIC PREMIERE 


On Jan. 19, 1952, the Municipal Theatre of 
jurich, Switzerland, presented a new Mozart opera, 
Phe Return of Don Pedro, fashioned from the 
jurviving scores of two incomplete operas and a 
lumber of detached arias. Hans Erismann, con- 
luctor of the theater, was the principal editor of 
he new work. Mozart had composed three num- 
yers and a finale for The Goose of Cairo, and an 
erture, one scene and a trio for the Deceived 
Zusband, but never completed them. He also had 
yritten 79 arias outside of operas, 19 of which 
re used in the new performance. Critics praised 


the story and the form in which the Mozartean 
music was used. The leading soprano in the 
Zurich performance was Kathryn Harvey, native 
of Oconto, Wis., and a member of the Zurich 
opera company. : 


WAGNER OPERA AT BAYREUTH 


The 1952 Richard Wagner festival at Bayreuth, 
Bavaria, was held July 23-Aug. 25. Tristan and 
Isolde, newly designed, was conducted by Herbert 
v. Karajan, with Ramon Vinay, New York, -as 
Tristan; Astrid Varnay, New York, and Martha 
Moedl, Hamburg, singing Isolde. Other operas 
were Die Meistersinger, the four operas of the 
Ring of the Niebelungen and Parsifal.’ Other con- 
ductors: Jos. Keilberth, Hans Knappertsbusch. 
Producers: Rudolph O. Hartmann, Wieland Wag- 
ner. Singers included Hans Hotter, Ludwig Weber, 
Geo. London, Elizabeth Schwarzkopf. 


SHAW FUND DISCONTINUED 


The George Bernard Shaw Memorial Fund, 
which was placed at $700,000 and was to be raised 
in England to support young playwrights, pay 
for productions of Shaw’s plays and keep up his 
house in Ayot St. Lawrence, was discontinued 
October, 1952, for lack of support. 


Preparations for the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II 


Extensive preparations have been made in Eng- 
and to revive historic pageantry for the corona- 
ion of Queen Elizabeth II in Westminster Abbey 
fume 2, 1953. The Dominions will be more 
rominenily represented than hitherto, and these 
nd other members of the Commonwealth will 
ise one-third of the 100,000 seats available along 
he route of the royal procession. 

A court presided over by the Lord Chancellor 
nd including the chief justices of Great Britain 
nd Northern Ireland passed on traditional claims 
or services at the coronation. The Dean and 
Yhapter of Westminster were authorized to in- 
truct the Queen in rites and ceremonies. The 
jarons of the Cinque Ports were entitled to bear 
. canopy in the procession if the Queen wants one. 
‘he Lord Mayor of London was to carry the 
rystal mace, Lord Hastings and Lord Churston 
ae ‘‘great spurs,’’ and Lord Dudhope the royal 
tandard of Scotland. The Lord High Constable 
f Scotland was to carry a silver staff tipped with 
he royal arms in gold. 

During the coronation visit to Scotland the 


Queen was to attend a national service in St. 
Giles’ Cathedral, Edinburgh, June 24, 1953, when 
the Scottish crown, said to have been made for 
Robert Bruce, the sword, presented to James IV 
in 1507, the scepter and a gold rose, all used at 
the coronation of Charles II, would be on view. 

Queen Elizabeth signed an order Sept. 26 giving 
her husband, Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, ‘“pre- 
eminence and precedence next to her majesty.’ 
He does not have the title Prince Consort. He is 
fifth in seniority among the royal dukedoms and 
one of 5 councillors of state, and can act for the 
sovereign during her absence or disablement. 

A hallmark for gold or silverware, designed by 
G. Paulin, was approved by the Queen. It repre- 
sents the Queen’s head, crowned. It can be used 
by any assay office up to Dec. 31, 1953. 

The village of Denby Dale, Yorkshire, will 
observe a custom 164 years old of baking the 
world’s biggest pie for the coronation, if enough 
ingredients can be procured under the rationing 
laws. The last big pie contained 5 bullocks and 
weighed 5 tons. 
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128 Motion Pictures Produced During 1952; Theaters 


Outstanding Motion Pictures Released in U. S. During 195 | 


Chosen by Alton Cook, Motion Picture Critic, New York World-Telegram and Sun. x: 


Title | Released by a Stars : 
AMERICAN 
BETUGES cure 2 )s.s!>, wtale 29 Columbia 2.057 5G. eee Rita Hayworth, Glenn Ford $ 
etter Geen ENCE eae scale at 6 Horizon-Romulus.............- “pe ase Bogart, Katharine — j 
‘D! ? 
Anyth Can Happen........... peters: ivleibip ieee aoe ee Jose Ferrer, Kim Hunter 
MtOMNG CIty, THE: .. - 2 cee ce Paramount). ow... v2, eon Gene Barry 
Because You’re Mine............ Metro-Goldwyri-Niayer Sta eee aaa Cone rel : 
be ee Sf 2 Ti es is Paramount 562.50 oes eSB reg hae gr Jones . 
Come Back, Little Sheba......... PaAPBMOUNE. «cane dies Soa ee y Boo Lancas 
MINED ORG. ceiiceties secs ese Twentieth Century-Fox......... Clifton b, Ginger Rogers 
PUIG ON Go ec a oe, os! sie ee Twentieth Century-Fox......... James Pte 
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George Washington 


__ George Washington, first president, was born 
Friday, Feb. 22, 1732, (actually Feb. 11, O. S.) the 
son of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, at 
Wakefield on Pope’s creek, Westmoreland Co., Va. 


_ Col. John Washington, George’s great-grandfather, 


came from Northamptonshire in 1657 or 1658; in 
1665 he and an associate named Spencer bought 
5,000 acres on the Potomac. In England the Wash- 
ingtons had prospered in the wool trade and lived 


_ in a small Tudor manor house at Sulgrave from 


1539 to 1610, when they suffered reverses. It was 


= restored in 1914. 


George’s father took the north 
2,500 acres near Hunting creek in 1735 and built 
a house in which George lived from 3 to 6 years of 
age; when 6 the family-moved to Ferry farm, near 
Fredericksburg. His father died in 1743 when he 
was 11. He studied mathematics and. surveying and 
when 16° went to live with his half-brother Law- 
tence, who had inherited the Potomac farm and 
built Mount Vernon, the original house having 
burned. George surveyed the lands of William 
Fairfax on the Shenandoah, keeping a diary. He 
accompanied Lawrence to Barbados, West Indies, 
contracted smallpox and was deeply scarred. Law- 
rence died in 1752 and George acauired his property 


© by inheritance and purchase and added the 2,500 


aeres held by the Spencers. He valued land and 


~ when he died owned 70,000 acres in Virginia and 


40,000 acres on the Great Kanawa and environs. 
Washington’s military service began in 1153 
when Gov. Dinwiddie of Virginia made him lieut. 
colonel of militia. He clashed with the French and 
had to surrender Fort Necessity, July 3, 1754. 
He was an aide to Braddock and helped organize 
the retreat after the fatal ambuscade of July 9, 


- 1755. He helped take Fort DuQuesne from the 


French in 1758. 

After his marriage to Martha Dandridge Custis, 
1759, Washington lived at Mount Vernon, bred 
horses and cattle, raised fruit and practiced crop 
fotation. In 1773 he enlarged the house. During 
the stamp act agitation, 1765, he supported the pro- 

_ testing Virginians. His war experience had soured 
him on British military arrogance. Although not 
at first for independence, he stood out against 
British exactions and took charge of the Virginia 
troops before war broke out. He was made com- 
mander-in-chief by the Continental Congress 
June 15, 1775 and took command at Cambridge 
July 3. 

The successful issue of a war filled with hard- 
ships was largely due to his leadership. He was 
resourceful, a stern disciplinarian, and the one 
strong, dependable force for unity. He early saw 
the need of one indissoluble union and became 
chairman of the Constitutional convention of 
1787. He helped get the Constitution ratified and 
was unanimously elected president and inaugurated, 
April 3C, 1789, on the balcony of New York’s Fed- 
eral hall at Broad and Wall Sts., now marked by 
his statue. In New York his mansion, near Franklin 
Sq., was the scene of formal dinners and levees. 
His pew in St. Paul’s chapel is preserved. 

His birthplace, Wakefield, was burned in 1780. 
For years its location was marked solely by a 
50-foot granite shaft. On Feb. 22, 1932, a new 
Wakefield, built by donations, was dedicated as 
the George Washington Birthplace Monument, ad- 
ministered by the National Parks Service. The 
older Washingtons are buried there. It is 34 miles 
from Fredericksburg, Va.,; on State road 3, and 
five miles from Stratford Hall,’ birthplace of 
Robert E. Lee. 

Although a Federalist, Washington made Thomas 
Jefferson secretary of state (resigned 1793). He 
was reelected 1792, but refused to consider a third 
term and retired to Mount Vernon, 1797. He 
suffered acute laryngitis after a ride in snow and 
rain around his estate, was bled profusely, and 
died Dec. 14, 1799, aged 67. He was mourned 
here and abroad as one of the great men of his 
time. He was buried in a vault at Mount Vernon. 
He willed Mount Vernon to his nephew, Bushrod 
Washington, (1762-1829) associate justice, U. S. 
Supreme Court. 

References: George Washington, 4 vols., by 
Douglas Southall Freeman; George Washington, 3 
vols., by Rupert Hughes; Virginia (American 
Guides Series). 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis Washington was 

porn June 2, 1732, in New Kent Co., Va. In 1749 
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she married Daniel Parke Custis. wealthy planter, 
who died in 1757. She lived in the White House 
on the Pamunkey, site of McClellan’s supply depot 
in 1862. (Her house had burned down and been 
replaced before the Civil War.) In 1758 Washing- 
ton, hurrying to Williamsburg, was invited by the 
owner of Poplar Grove to meet ‘‘the prettiest and 
richest widew in Virginia.’? She was plump, small, 
had dark hair and hazel eyes. Washington fell, and 
on his return from taking Fort DuQuesne they were 
married, Jan. 6, 1759. Martha had two children 
living, two having died in infancy. Her daughter 
Martha died at 17. Her son, Col. John Parke 
Custis, bought the 1,100 acres of Arlington in 
1778, but died 1781, from wounds received at York- 
town. Washington adopted John’s son, George 
Washington Parke Custis, who inherited Arlington 
and built the present house; his daughter Mary 
married Robert E. Lee there in 1831. Martha Wash- 
ington managed her husband’s plantations in his 
absence and in winter visited him at Valley Forge, 
Newburgh and other camps. She presided grace- 
fully at official levees as Lady Washington. She 
died in 1802 and was buried at Mount Vernon. 


Reference: Some American Ladies, by Meade 


Minnegerode. 
John Adams 


John Adams, 2nd president, Federalist, was 
born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., Oct. 30, 1735 
(Oct. 19, O. S.), the son of John Adams, a farmer 
and Susanna Boylston of Brookline. He was @ 
great-grandson of Henry Adams who came from 
England in 1636. He was.grdduated from Har- 
vard, 1755, taught school, studied law. In 1765 
he argued against taxation without- represen- 
tation before the royal governor. In 1770 he 
defended the British soldiers who fired on civilians 
in the ‘Boston Massacre.’”” He took part in 
the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts and 
the Continental Congress, seconded the inde- 
pendence resolution presented by Richard Henry 
Lee and with his cousin, Samuel Adams, signed the 
Declaration of Independence. He was a commis- 
sioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin and 
Arthur Lee; won recognition of the United States 
by The Hague, 1782; was first American minister 
to England, 1785-1788, and elected vice president 
with Washington, 1788 and 1792. 

In 1796 Adams was chosen president by the elec- 
tors, 71 to 68 so that opponents called him ‘‘presi- 
dent by 3 votes.’? The candidate with the second 
highest number of votes became vice president; this 
was Thomas Jefferson, his opponent. Intense an- 
tagonism to America by France caused agitation 
for war, led by Alexander Hamilton. Adams, break- 
ing with Hamilton, opposed war but put the Navy 
on a fighting basis. The U.S.N. Constitution, the 
United States, both 44 guns, and the Constellation, 
36 guns, and armed merchantmen bagged 84 
French ships in an undeclared war. To fight alien 
influence and muzzle criticism Adams supported the 
Alien and Sedition laws of 1800, which led to his 
defeat for reelection. He died July 4, 1826, on the 
same day as Jefferson, and was buried in the First 
Unitarian church in Quincy, Mass. 


References: The Adams Family, by James Trus- 
low Adams; John Adams and the American Revolu- 
tion, by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 


ABIGAIL ADAMS 

Mrs, Abigail Smith Adams was born at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., Nov. 23, 1744 (Nov. 12, O. S.), 
daughter of a Congregational minister and descend- 
ant of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge, Mass. She died at Quincy, Oct. 28, 
1818. She had a daughter and three sons, one 
of whom, John Quincy Adams, became the sixth 
president. Often separated from John Adams during 
the Revolution, she joined him in Paris in 1784, 
and from 1785 to 1788 endured social slights at the 
court of St. James’s, where Adams was our first 
minister. When New York was the seat of Wash- 
ington’s administration she lived at Richmond 
Hill, ea manor house located where Charlton 
crosses Varick St. She left fever-stricken 
Philadelphia in 1798 for her daughter’s home in 
Eastchester, now part of Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
She was well-read but puritanical toward laxness 
in behavior and attire, intensely loyal to Adams 
and sharp-spoken toward his opponents. 

References: Abigail Adams, by Janet Whitney; 
New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801, ed. by 
Stewart Mitchell. 
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Thomas Jefferson 


Thomas Jefferson, 3rd president, was born April 
13, 1743 (Apr. 2, O. S.) at Shadwell, Va., the son 
of Peter Jefferson, a civil engineer of Welsh descent 
who raised tobacco, and Jane Randolph. Jefferson 
Was an agrarian, an expansionist; because he 
opposed the Federalists and centralization he was 
called a Republican, now synonymous with Demo- 
crat. His father died when he was 14, leaving him 
2,750 acres and his slaves. Jefierson was graduated 
from the College of William and Marty at 20; read 
Classics in Greek and Latin; studied law with 
George Wythe in Williamsburg; played the violin 
and rode horses. In 1769 he was elected to the 
House of Burgesses. In 1770 Shadwell burned and 
he began Monticello, near Charlottesville. In 1772 
he married Martha Wayles Skelton. He was a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Committee of Correspondence 
and the Continental Congress and denied Britain’s 
right to tax. Named a member of the committee 
to draw up a Declaration of Independence, he 
wrote the basic draft, 1776. He was a member of 
the Virginia House of Delegates, 1776-79, elected 
governor to succeed Patrick Henry, 1779, re-elected 
1780, resigned, June, 1781, amid charges of in- 
effectual military preparation. During his term 
he wrote the statute on religious freedom. In the 
Continental Congress, 1783, he drew up an ordi- 
mance for the Northwest Territory, forbidding 
slavery after 1800; its terms were put into the 
Ordinance of 1787. He was sent to Paris with Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Adams to negotiate 
treaties of commerce, 1784; made minister to 
France, 1785, he made treaties with France and 
Prussia, studied architecture, gardening and the 
French Revolution, whose leaders consulted him. 

Washington appointed him secretary of state, 
1789. Jefferson’s strong faith in the consent of the 
governed, as opposed to executive control favored 
by Hamilton, secretary of the treasury, often led 
to conflict: Dec. 31, 1793, he resigned. He was the 
Republican candidate for president in 1796; beaten 
by John Adams, he became vice president. He 
opposed Adams’ alien and sedition laws with the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions, reiterating the 
basic rights of states. In 1800 Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received equal votes for president, so the 
House of Representatives voted Jefferson in, with 
the help of Hamilton, who preferred Jefferson to 
Burr. Adams did not wait to see Jefferson in- 
augurated, but when Jefferson was re-elected in 
1804, even Adams voted for him. Jefferson cancelled 
levees and titles and ignored diplomatic precedence. 
He turned Federalists out of office. He opposed a 
strong navy. By fighting those who feared to give 
power to the people he made democracy work. He 
considered John Marshall’s Supreme Court re- 
actionary. Big events of his administration were 
the Louisiana Purchase, 1803, and the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition. He established the University of 
Virginia and designed its buildings. After the 
Library of Congress was burned by the British he 
sold Congress 13,000 vols. for $23,950. He was 
6 ft. 2, temperate in debate, practically a Uni- 
tarian in religion, though not a church member. 
He died July 4, 1826, on the same day as John 
Adams and was buried at Monticello, which, after 
various vicissitudes, passed to the Thomas Jeffer- 
s0n Memorial Foundation in 1923. 


References: Jefferson the Virginian, by Dumas 
Malone. The Young Jefferson, Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton, Jefferson in Power, 3 vols., by Claude G. 
Bowers. 


MES. THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Mrs. Martha Wayles Jefferson, daughter of John 
Wayles, was 23 and the widow of Bathurst Skelton 
when she married Jefferson Jan. 1, 1772. She bore 
Jefferson six children at Monticello, two of whom 
lived to maturity. Martha, 1772-1836, married 
Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr.; Mary (Marie) 1778- 
1804, married her cousin, J. W. Eppes. Mrs. Jeffer- 
son’s father’s large farm and slaves became part 
of the estate. She died Sept. 6, 1782. 


James Madison 


James Madison, 4th: President, Republican, was 
born Mar 16, 1751 (Mar. 5, O. S.) at Port Conway 
King George Co., Va., the eldest of 12 children of 
James Madison and Eleanor Rose Conway. His 
great-grandfather, James Taylor (1674-1729) was 
also the great-grandfather of Zachary Taylor. 
Madison was graduated from Princeton, 1771 
studied theology, 1772, sat in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional convention; 1776, where his resolution on 
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corder at that convention in 1787, and 
tatification in the Federalist papers, 


sentatives in 1789, helped adopt the Bill of R 
and fought John Adams’.alien and sedition 


Federalists; he vetc 
federal funds for state improvements, but changec 
in his second term. Madison inherited the con. 
flict with Britain over its orders in council anc 
impressment of American seamen, which had lec 
to Jefferson’s embargo act and injured America 
commerce. He was reelected in 1812 by the votes 
of the agrarian South and recently admittec 
western states. Caught between British and F 
maritime restrictions, Madison drifted into 
declared June 12, 1812, unaware that Britain 
cancelled the orders two days before. While = 
war was inconclusive, it opened the way to peace 
ful negotiations. Madison successfully advocated 
tariff to protect industry, a national system 
roads and canals and a strong military organiza- 
tion. He retired in 1817 to his estate at Montpellie 
(mow Montpelier) Va., built 1760, with a portice 
suggested by Jefferson. There he edited his famous: 
papers on the Constitutional Convention. He dies 
June 28, 1836, and was buried near his home. 
References: Dictionary of American Biography 
Charle 


The Making of the Constitution, by 
Warren. 


DOLLY MADISON 


Mrs. Dolly Payne Madison, first social leader 
the White House, was born May 12, 1768, in Nor 
Carolina, the daughter of John Payne, a Virginis 
Quaker, who later freed his slaves. She grew up im 
Hanover county, Va. Her first husband, John Todd 
died in 1793. She married Madison Sept. 15, 1794. 
and when he became secretary of state in 1801_ 
became hostess for Jefferson in the White House 
She presided at the first maugural ball in 1809) 
On Aug. 24, 1814, when the British threatened 
Washington, she rescued Gilbert Stuart’s portrait 
of Washington and Madison’s official papers frome 
the White House. These supposedly included th 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 
She helped edit Madison’s highly important rec~ 
ords of the Constitutional Convention. From 181 
to 1837 she lived at Montpellier, Orange Co., Va., 
(now Montpelier, privately owned). She returned 
to Washington as a welcome, but impecunious, 
social leader, in 1837. Congress bought her hus— 
band’s records in 1837 for $30,000, and other papers 
in 1848, for $25,000. She took part in the dedica- 
tion of the Washington monument and sent ther 
first personal message over S. F. B. Morse’s tele- 
graph wire. She was respected for her tact and 
intelligence by presidents from Washington to 
Polk. In old age she suffered from the wastefulness 
of a sor. She died July 12, 1849, aged 81, and is: 
buried beside Madison near Montpelier. 


Reference: Dolly Madison, Her Life and Times, 
by Katharine Anthony; Some American Ladies, by 


Meade Minnegerode. 


James Monroe ! 


James Monroe, 5th President, Re ublican, w: 
born April 28, 1758, in Westmoréland Co., Va., Tae 
son of Spence Monroe and Eliza Jones, who were 
of Scottish and Welsh descent, Tespectively. He 
attended the College of William and Mary, fought) 
in the 3rd Virginia regiment at White Plains,| 
Brandywine, Monmouth, and was’ wounded at) 
Trenton. He studied law with Thomas Jefferson, | 
1780, was a member of the Virginia house of dele 
gates and of Congress, 1783-86. He had a law office 
in Fredericksburg, now a Monroe museum. He op 
posed ratification of the Constitution by Virginia. 
1788; was U. S. Senator, 1790; minister to France 
1794-96; four times governor of Virginia, 
1799-1802, and 1811, Jefferson sent him to France; 
as minister, 1803, to join R. R. Livingston in buying » 
the isle of New Orleans from France and East and. 
West Florida from Spain. Exceeding instructions, | 


LT 
| 
. 


\ 


_ of the Mississipp: 
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he signed a treaty for all of Louisiana. (Navigation 
i was one of his demands as early 
as 1783.) He was also sent to Madrid, 1804, and 
London, 1805, to settle disputes, with few results. 
He was chosen member of the Virginia Assembly, 
1810-1811; secretary of state under Madison, 1811- 
1817; also secretary of war Sept., 1814-Mar., 1815. 

In 1816 Monroe was elected president; in 1820 
reelected with all but one vote, this being cast for 
John Adams so that only Washington 
might have unanimous election. Monroe’s admin- 
istration became the Era of Good Feeling. He ob- 
tained the Floridas from Spain and suppressed the 
Seminoles; settled boundaries with Canada and 
eliminated border forts; supported the anti-slavery 


» position that led to the Missouri Compromise. (In 


1801 he had proposed settling Negro slaves in 
Africa. Monrovia, Liberia, was named for him.) 
In July, 1823, the U. S. served notice on Russia 
that it would oppose any Russian colony on this 
continent, after Russia had prohibited fishing on 
the northwest coasts. On Dec. 2, 1823, Monroe an- 
nounced the Doctrine, that the U. S. would consider 
its safety endangered if European powers had au- 
thority on this hemisphere or attempted coloniza- 
tion. First half had been suggested by George 
Canning, British foreign minister, to curb Spain; 
U. S., rejecting proposal for joint declaration, is- 
sued it also as warning to Russia. Monroe owned 
Ash Lawn, 5 mi. from Charlottesville, Va., 1799- 
1825; inherited Oak Hill, Loudon Co., Va., from 
his uncle Jos. Jones, 1806. The mansion, replacing 
Jones’ cottage, was designed by Jefferson and exe- 
cuted by Jas. Hoban, White House architect. He 
moved to New York, 1830, to be with his daughters, 
and died there July 4, 1831, and was buried in 
Marble cemetery. In 1858 his remains were removed 
to Richmond. 


Reference: James Monroe, by William Penn 


Cresson. __ ‘MRS. JAMES MONROE 

Mrs. Eliza Monroe was born in New York, 1768, 
the daughter of Lawrence Kortwright, former Brit- 
ish army officer. She married Monroe in 1786. 
They had two daughters, who married and lived 
in New York. Mrs. Monroe, while in Paris, ob- 
tained the release from prison of Mme. de la 
Fayette, who expected to be executed. She died 
1830 at Oak Hill. 


John Quincy Adams 

John Quincy Adams, 6th president, independent 
Federalist, was born July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
(Quincy), Mass., the son of John and Abigail 
Adams. He was educated in Paris, Leyden, and 
Harvard, graduating in i787. He served as Amer- 
ican minister in the Netherlands, Berlin, St. 
Petersburg and London and helped draft the peace 
treaty of 1814. He had served as senator from 
1803 to 1808 and his support of the Republican ad- 
ministration alienated the Federalists. President 
Monroe made him secretary of state, 1817, and he 
negotiated the cession of the Floridas from Spain, 
supported exclusion of slavery in the Missouri 
Compromise, and laid the base for the Monroe 
Doctrine, of which he, as much as Monroe, was 
the creator. In 1824 he was elected-President by 
the House when Henry Clay threw his 37 votes to 
Adams, who had-84 against Andrew Jackson’s 99. 
His expansion of executive powers was strongly 
opposed and he was beaten in 1828 by Jackson. 
In 1831 he was sent to Congress as Representative 
and served eight terms with distinction and. inde- 
pendence. He fought slavery, opposed the annexa- 
tion of Texas and the war with Mexico; was re- 
sponsible for the Smithsonian Institution. He had 


. a stroke in the House and died in the Speaker’s 


room, Feb. 23, 1848. 


Reference: John Quincy Adams and the Founda- 
tions of American Foreign Policy, by Samuel Flagg 


Bemis. RS, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

Mrs. Louisa Catherine Johnson Adams was born 
in London, Feb. 12, 1775, the daughter of Joshua 
Johnson, a Marylander who acted as American 
fiscal agent there. She married Adams July 26, 
1797. Of their four children, George Washington 
Adams, John Q. Adams, Jr., Charles Francis 
Adams and Louisa Catherine Adams, Charles Fran- 
cis became Free Soil candidate for vice president in 
1848, member of Congress, minister to England 
during the Civil War and president of the Geneva 
Board of Arbitration. He was father of Charles 
Francis Adams, Henry Adams and Brooks Adams. 


Andrew Jackson 
Andrew Jacksen, 7th president, Democrat, was 
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born in the Waxhaws district, New Lancaster Co., 
8S. C., Mar. 15, 1767, the posthumous son of An- 
drew Jackson, who came from County Antrim, Ire- 
land, with his wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson; and two 
sons, in 1765. His brothers died in the Revolu- 
tion and there is a legend that a British officer 
struck Andrew with his sword when the boy re- 
fused to shine his boots. He read law in Salisbury, 
N. C., moved to Nashville, Tenn., speculated in 
land, married and raised cotton at the Hermitage, 
originally a log house. In 1796 he helped draft the 
Constitution of Tennessee and for one year occu- 
pied its one seat in the national House. He was 
in the Senate in 1797, and again in 1823. He de- 
feated the marauding Cherokees at Horseshoe 
Bend, Ala., 1814, and as major general, U. S. A., 
drove the British out of Pensacola. With 6,000 back- 
woods fighters he defeated Packenham’s 12,000 Brit- 
ish troops at Chalmette, outside New Orleans, Jan. 
8, 1815, losing only seven to the British loss of 
2,000. In 1818 he fought so recklessly against the 
Seminoles in Florida that he endangered foreign 
relations. In 1824 he ran for President against John 
Quincy Adams and was voted down by the House, 
though he had the most votes; in 1828 he carried 
everything, the West rising to support ‘“‘Old Hick- 
ory’’ and a liberal land policy. He was a noisy de- 
bater and duellist and introduced rotation in office 
or ‘‘spoils system.’’ He was suspicious of privilege; 
ruined the Bank of the United States by depositing 
federal funds with state banks. Though ‘‘Let the 
people rule’ was his slogan, he at times supported 
strict constructionist policies against the expan- 
sionist West. He killed the Congressional caucus 
for nominating presidential candidates and sub- 
stituted the national convention, 1832, when he 
was reelected, with Martin Van Buren vice presi- 
dent. When South Carolina refused to collect 
imports under his protective tariff he sent army 
and naval forces to Charleston. At the Jefferson 
Day dinner, 1830, he retorted to Calhoun’s defense 
of liberty over the Union with ‘‘Our Federal Union; 
it must be preserved.’’ His strong personality in- 
creased the power of the executive and offset states’ 
rights agitation. He died at the Hermitage, June 8, 
1845, and is buried there. 


References: Encyclopedia Americana; Andrew 
Jackson, the Border Captain, and the Portrait of 
a President, by Marquis James, 2 vols. 


MRS. ANDREW JACKSON 


Mrs. Rachel Jackson was the daughter of Col. 
John Donelson, a surveyor at Nashville, and first 
married Capt. Lewis Robards. Under the impres- 
sion that Robards had obtained a divorce she 
married Jackson in Natchez in 1791. Robards did 
not get a divorce until 1793, when the Jacksons 
were remarried, but the ordeal affected her spirits. 
She died in 1828 after Jackson’s election and 
never lived in the White House. Jackson adopted 
her sister’s son, naming him Andrew Jackson, Jr. 
White House hostesses were his wife’s niece, Mrs. 
Emily Donelson, and the adopted son’s wife, Mrs. 
Sarah York Jackson, a Philadelphia Quaker. 


Reference: General Jackson’s Lady, by Mary 
French Caldwell, 


Martin Van Buren 


Martin Van Buren, 8th president, Democrat, was 
born Dec. 5, 1782, at Kinderhook, N. Y., the son 
of Abraham Van Buren, a Dutch farmer, and Mary 
Hoes. He was surrogate of Columbia county, New 
York, state senator and attorney general and a 
law partner of Benj. F. Butler in Albany. He was 
U. S. senator, 1821, re-elected, 1827, elected gov- 
ernor of New York, 1828. He helped swing eastern 
support to Andrew Jackson in 1828 and was his 
secretary of state, 1829-31. In 1832 he was elected 
vice president. He was a consummate politician, 
known as ‘‘the little magician,’’ and influenced 
Jackson’s policies. In 1836 he defeated William 
Henry Harrison for president by 170 to 72 electoral 
votes. "He inaugurated the independent treasury 
system, and was the first advocate of mutual in- 
surance of deposits by: banks. He advocated tariff 
for revenue only and opposed internal improve- 
ments at national expense. His refusal to spend 
land revenues led to his defeat by Harrison in 1840. 
He lost the Democratic nomination of 1844 to Polk 
because he opposed annexation of Texas. In 1848 he 
ran for president on the Free Soil ticket and lost. 
Thus he ran three times. He died July 24, 1862, 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


United 
MRS, MARTIN VAN BUREN 


Mrs. Hannah Hoes Van Buren, born 1783, was a 
relative of Van Buren’s mother and his classmate in 
school. She married in 1807, died 1819. Their son 
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William Henry Harrison 


William Henry Harrison, 9th president, Whig, 
who served only 31 days, was born in Berkeley, 
Charles City Co., Va., Feb. 9, 1773, the third son 
of Benjamin Harrison, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. Educated at Hampden Sydney 
college, he later studied medicine under Dr. Ben- 
jamin Rush. Commissioned by Washington, he 
fought under Gen. Anthony Wayne at Fallen Tim- 
bers, 1794, He was secretary of Northwest Terr., 
1798; its delegate in Congress, 1799; first governor 
of Indiana Terr., and supt. of Indian affairs. With 
900 men he routed Tecumseh’s Indians at Tippe- 
canoe, Nov. 6, 1811. A major general, he defeated 
British and Indians at Battle of the Thames, Oct. 
15, 1813. He served Chico in Congress, 1816; as 
senator, 1824; was minister to Colombia. In 1840, 
when 68, he was elected president with John 
Tyler, 294 to 60, on a ‘‘leg cabin and hard cider’ 
slogan. He caught pneumonia during the inaugura- 
tion and died April 4, 1841. He was buried in 
North Bend, O. 


Reference: Old Tippecanoe, by Freeman Cleaves. 


MRS. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


Mrs. Anna Symmes Harrison, daughter of Col. 
John Cleves Symmes, chief justice of the New 
Jersey Supreme Court and Revolutionary veteran, 
Was born in Morristown, N. J., 17175 and died 
1864. She did not leave her North Bend, O., home 
for Washington and Mrs. Jane Findlay Harrison, 
wife of her son, Col. W. H. Harrison, Jr., stayed in 
the White House during Harrison’s illness. Another 
son, John Scott Harrison, 1804-1878, was member 
of Congress and father of Benjamin Harrison, 23rd 


president. 
John Tyler 


John Tyler, 10th president, independent Whig, 
Was born Mar. 29, 1790, in Greenway, Charles City 
Co., Va., son of John Tyler and Armistead. 
His father was governor of Virginia, 1808-11. Tyler 
Was graduated from William and Mary, 1807; mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, 1811; in Congress, 
1816-21; in Virginia legislature, 1823-25; governor 
of Virginia, 1825-26; U. S. senator, 1827-36. In 
1836 he was defeated for vice president on a 
states’ rights Whig ticket. In 1840 he was elected 
vice president on a Whig ticket with Harrison and 
succeeded him, He favored pre-emption, allowing 
settlers to get government land; rejected a new 
bank bill and thus alienated Whig supporters ex- 
cept Daniel Webster, his secretary of state; re- 
fused to honor the spoils system. He signed the 
resolution annexing Texas, Mar. 1, 1845. He ac- 
cepted renomination, 1844, but withdrew before 
election. He condemned South Carolina’s nullifi- 
cation and secession and as Virginia’s commis- 
sioner to Buchanan tried to keep Fort Sumter 
neutralized. He was president of the peace con- 
gress called in Washington by Virginia, 1861. 
After its failure he supported secession, sat in 
the provisional Confederate congress, became a 
member of the Confederate House, but died, Jan. 
18, 1862, before it met. He is buried in Richmond. 


Reference: John Tyler, Champion of the Old 
South, by Oliver Perry Chitwood; the Times of the 
Tylers, by L, G. Tyler. 


MARRIAGES OF JOHN TYLER 


When 23 John Tyler married Letitia Christian of 
Cedar Grove, Va., born 1790, daughter of a planter. 
She was an invalid and died in the White House, 
1842. She was an Episcopalian. Of her children 
Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, married Priscilla Cooper, 
daughter of a tragedian; presided in the White 
House. On June 28, 1844, in New York, Tyler mar- 
ried Julia Gardiner, born 1820, daughter of David 
Gardiner of Gardiner’s Island, N. Y., a Catholic, 
She died in 1889. Her son Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 
became president of William and Mary, 1888; died 
1935. Another, David Gardiner Tyler, judge, mem- 


the son of Samuel Polk, farmer and 
Scotch-Irish descent, and Jane Knox. He went | 
Maury Co., Tenn., 1806; was graduated from 
University of North Carolina, 1818; member 
the Tenn. state legislature, 1823-25, known 
“Napoleon of the Stump.’’ He served in 

1825-39 and as speaker 1835-39. He sup) : 
Jackson and Van Buren, but was always expan- 
sionist. He was -governor of Tennessee, 1839-41, 
being defeated 1841, 43. In 1844, when both Clay 
and Van Buren announced opposition to annexing 
Texas, the Democrats made Polk the first dark 
horse nominee because he demanded control 
all Oregon and annexation of Texas. He won 1 
to 105. James Buchanan was his secretary of 
state. He re-established the independent treas' 
system originated-by Van Buren. His expansionis 
policy was opposed by Clay, Webster, Calhoun; he 
sent Zachary Taylor and an army to the Mexican 
border and when Mexicans attacked declared war 
existed. Abraham Lincoln, a Whig in Congress, 
opposed his war policy. Polk approved the acquisi- 
tion of California, Utah and New Mexico (522,568 
square miles) as part of America’s ‘‘manifest 
destiny,’’ but opposed retaining Mexico by force_ 
He compromised on the Oregon boundary (‘‘54-40 
or fight!’’) by accepting the 49th parallel and 
giving Vancouver to the British. The Wilmot Pro- 
viso, outlawing slavery in new states, was de- 
bated in his term. Polk died in Nashville, June 15, 
1849, and is buried on the capitol grounds there. 


Reference: James K. Polk. by Eugene I. McCor- 
mac; The Year of Decision, by Bernard de Voto. 


MRS. JAMES K. POLK 


Mrs. Sarah Childress Polk was born in 1803 and 
married Polk Jan. 1, 1824. Her. father was a 
wealthy planter near Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was 
educated by the Moravians. The Polks were Meth- 
odists and Mrs. Polk prohibited liquor and dancing 
in the White House. They had no children. 


Zachary Taylor 


Zachary Taylor, 12th president, Whig, who 
served only 16 months, was born Nov. 24, 1784, in 
Orange Co., Va., the son of Richard Taylor, later 
collector of the port of Louisville. His grandfather 
and James Madison’s paternal grandmother were 
brother and sister. Taylor enlisted 1806; was com- 
missioned lieutenant by Jefferson, 1808; fought in 
the War of 1812, the Black Hawk War, 1832, and 
the Seminole war, 1837. He became known as Old 
Rough and Ready. He settled on a plantation near 
Baton Rouge, La. In 1845 Polk sent him to the 
Rio Grande; when the Mexicans attacked him, 
Polk declared war. Taylor was successful at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palrna, May 8 and 9; 
1846; occupied Monterey, Polk made him major 
general but gave many of his troops to Gen. Win- 
field Scott at Vera Cruz. Taylor, with 5,000 men, 
defeated Santa Anna’s 20,000 at Buena Vista, Feb. 
22, 1847. He defeated Scott at the Whig conven- 
tion, 1849; was elected president over Martin Van 
Buren (Free Soil) with Millard Fillmore vice pres, 
He resumed the spoils system and though once a 
slave-holder worked to have California admitted as 
a free state. He died of typhus July 9, 1850, and 
was buried near Louisville. 


References: Zachary Taylor, by Holman Hamii- 


ton; Old Rough and Ready, by Silas Bent McKinl 
and Silas Bent. es 


MRS. ZACHARY TAYLOR 


Mrs. Margaret Smith Taylor was born in 1788, 
the daughter of Walter Smith, Maryland planter. 
She married Taylor, 1810, died 1852. Their daugh-~ 
ter Elizabeth, Mrs. W. W. S. Bliss, was hostess of 
the White House. Another daughter, Ann, married 
Dr. Robert Wood, ass’t surgeon general, U. S. A.: 
a third, Sarah Knox Taylor, married Jefferson 
Davis, 1835, and died three months later. A son 
Richard, 1826-79, served under Stonewall Jackson 
and became a Confederate general. He died in New 


York, 
Millard Fillmore 


Millard Fillmore, 13th president, Whig, was born | 


Jan. 7, 1800, in a log cabin on a farm in Cayuga 
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—*Go:, N. Y., cleared in 1795 by his father, Nathaniel. 
- He was apprenticed to a fuller and dyer; bought 
his freedom for $30 to study and became a teacher 
+ and postmaster in Buffalo, N. Y. He was coun- 
__ sellor of the state supreme court, 1829; in the state 
_ assembly, 1829-32; in Congress, 1833-35 and again 
1837-43. He opposed the entrance of Texas as slave 
a territory and voted for a protective tariff. He sup- 
- ported the appropriation of $30,000 for Morse’s tele- 
graph. In 1844 he was defeated for governor of New 
York. In 1848 he was elected vice-president and suc- 
ceeded as president July 10, 1850. Daniel Webster 
Was secretary of state until he died, 1852; then Ed- 
ward Everett. Fillmore favored the compromise of 
1850 and signed the Fugitive Slave Law. His policies 
“pleased neither expansionists nor slave-holders 
‘and he was not renominated. In 1856 he was 
nominated by the American (Know-Nothing) party 
and accepted by the Whigs, but defeated by 
Buchanan. He was chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. He died in Buffaio, Mar. 8, 1874. 


Reference; Dictionary of American Biography. 
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FILLMORE’S TWO MARRIAGES 


The first Mrs. Fillmore, 1798-1853, was Abigail 
Powers the daughter of Lemuel Powers, a Baptist 
clergyman of Stillwater, N. Y., and taught school 
in Cayuga Co. Owing to her poor health her daugh- 
ter, Mary Abigail (1832-54) was the White House 
hostess. Their other child was Millard Powers 
Fillmore (1828-89). The second Mrs. Fillmore was 

'Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh, born in 
Morristown, N. J., and widow of an Albany mer- 
chant. They had no children. 


Franklin Pierce 


Franklin Pierce, 14th president, Democrat, was 
born in Hillsboro, N. H., Nov. 23, 1804, the son of 
Benjamin Pierce, veteran of the Revolution and 
governor of New Hampshire, 1827. He attended 
Exeter and was graduated from Bowdoin, 1824. 
A lawyer, he served in the New Hampshire House, 
1829-32; in Congress, supporting Jackson, 1833; 
U. S. Senator, 1837-42. He enlisted in the Mexican 
war, became brigadier general of volunteers and 
Was wounded at Contreras. In 1852 Pierce was 
nominated on the 49th ballot over Cass, Douglas 
and Buchanan, defeating Gen. Winfield Scott, 
Whig. Though against slavery Pierce was influ- 
enced by southern pro-slavery men. Jefferson Davis 
was his secretary of war. During his administra- 
tion the Ostend Manifesto that we either buy or 
take Cuba by force was a sensation; William 
Walker, filibuster, took Nicaragua and was recog- 
nized by Pierce. The Kansas-Nebraska, bill, leaving: 

- slavery to popular vote (‘‘popular sovereignty’’) 
passed, 1854; Pierce appointed a pro-slavery gov- 
ernor for ‘‘bleeding kansas.’ Commodore Matthew 
Perry opened Japan, 1854. The Gadsden Purchase 
from Mexico extended U. S. boundaries south of 
the Gila river. The slavery issue became acute and 
a new Republican party was begun by anti-slavery 
men at Ripon, Wis., July 6, 1854. Pierce died at 
Concord, N. H., Oct. 8, 1869. 

References: Franklin Pierce, Young Hickory of 
the Granite Hills, by Roy Franklin Nichols; Dic- 
tionary of American. Biography. 


MRS. FRANKLIN PIERCE 


Mrs. Jane Means Appleton Pierce was born at 
Hampton, N. H., 1806, daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
A. Appleton, president of Bowdoin. The Pierces 
had three children; one died in infancy, one at 4 
and one was killed in a railroad accident at 11. 
Mrs. Pierce died 1863. 


James Buchanan 


James Buchanan, 15th president, Federalist, later 
Democrat, was born of Scottish descent near 
Mercersburg, Pa., Apr. 23, 1791. He was a volun- 
teer in the war of 1812; graduated from Dickinson, 
1809; was in the Pennsylvania legislature, 1814-16; 
Congress, 1820-31; minister to Russia, appointed 
by Jackson; Senator, 1834-45; secretary of state 
under Polk, 1845-49, favoring the Mexican war 
and Texas annexation; minister to England, 1853. 
Signed the Ostend Manifesto favoring taking Cuba, 
1854. Nominated by Democrats over Pierce and 
Stephen A. Douglas and elected 1856 over John 
Cc. Fremont (Republican) and Millard Fillmore 
(American-Know-Nothing and Whig tickets). The 
Dred Scott case, a victory for slavery, was decided 
when he took office. He favored: Kansas as a pro- 
slavery state and endorsed the pro-slavery Lecomp- 
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ton Constitution. This lost him support of Douglas. 
The panic of 1857 hit the industrial North, spared 
the agricultural South. The Republicans now 
opened their fight against a nation “half slave 
and half free’’; Douglas was challenged for the 
senate by Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, 1858. John Brown seized Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 16, 1859; was caught and hanged by Col. R. E. 
Lee. Buchanan’s position was that no state had 
the right to secede from the Union, but that the 
Union had no power to coerce it. He died at Wheat- 
land, near Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868, aged 77. 

Buchanan was a bachelor. The mistress of the 
White House was his sister Jane’s daughter, Har- 
riet Lane, of Mercersburg. Her parents died when 
she was a child. She was an Episcopalian. 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln, 16th president, Republican, 
was born Feb. 12, 1809, in a log cabin on a farm 
then in Hardin Co., Ky., now in Larue. He was 
the son of Thomas Lincoln (1778-1851), a descend- 
ant of Samuel Lincoln, who came with his wife 
Martha from Hingham, England, 1635, settled at 
Salem and Hingham, Mass., and had 11 children. 
Thomas, a carpenter, married Nancy Hanks, June 
12, 1806. She was the natural daughter of Lucy 
Hanks, whose ancestor, Thomas Hanks, came from 
England to Virginia, 1644. Abe had a sister, Sarah, 
2 years older, and a brother, Thomas, who died 
in infancy. 

The Lincolns moved to Spencer Co., Ind., near 
Gentryville, when Abe was 7. His mother died 
Oct. 5, 1818, aged 35. His father married Mrs. 
Sarah Bush Johnston, 1819; she had a favorable 
influence on Abe. He was over 6 ft. 3 in. tall. He 
made two trips on flatboats down the Ohio-Miss- 
issippi to New Orleans in 1828 and 1831. In 1831 
the family moved to Macon Co., Iil., and on to 
Coles Co. Abe and a cousin split 3,000 fence rails. 
He clerked and surveyed land in New Salem, IIl., 
1831-37. In 1832 he lost election to the legisla- 
ture; in 1834 he succeeded. Ann Rutledge, whom 
he is supposed to have loved, died in New Salem, 
1835, aged 19. 

Lincoln went to Springfield, read law and prac- 
ticed in the circuit courts. He failed to get the 
nomination for Congress, 1843, but was elected 
as a Whig for 1847-49. He opposed the Mexican 
war. He was offered the governorship of Oregon 
Terr. and refused it. He opposed the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which threatened to extend slavery. 
He failed to get the senatorial nomination in 1854, 
In 1856 he joined the Republican party and was 
defeated for the senate by Stephen A. Douglas, 
after the Lincoln-Douglas debates, 1858, in which 
he declared a nation could not endure half slave 
and half free. 

Lincoln was nominated for president by the Re- 
publicans over William H. Seward on an anti- 
slavery platform, 1860. The northern Democrais 
nominated Stephen A. Douglas; the southern, pro- 
slavery Democrats, John C. Breckenridge. The 
Constitutional Union party (Whig-Know-Nothing) 
led by John Bell, had no clear-cut program. Lin- 
coln got only 40 per cent of the total votes, but 
180 electoral votes to 123. As a result South Caro- 


lina seceded Dec. 20, 1860, followed by Mississippi, . 


Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. 
On Feb. 8-9 the Confederate States of America 
was formed in Montgomery, Ala., with Jefferson 
Davis, president. 

Lincoln’s policy after Fort Sumter was to bring 
the seceded states back by force. He had hoped 
for the gradual extinction of slavery, with possible 
indemnification of owners. On Sept. 22, 1862, five 
days after Antietam, he declared slaves in terri- 
tory then in rebellion would be free Jan. 1, 1863, 
date of the Emancipation Proclamation. He reached 
the highest eloquence at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863. 
His humanity, conciliation and lofty concept of 
office made him the hero of the common man the 
world over. 

Lincoln was re-elected, 1864, over Gen. Geo. B. 
McClellan, Democrat. Lee surrendered April 9, 
1865. On April 14 (Good Friday) Lincoln was shot 
by John Wilkes Booth while attending a perform- 
ance of Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington. He died the next day. His body lay 
in state in New York, Chicago and other cities 
before burial in Springfield, Ill. His estate 
reached $110,295, most of it saved from his annual 
salary of $25,000. 

Booth was shot to death by Sergt. Boston Corbett 
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near Fredericksburg, Va. Mrs. Mary Suratt, David 
E. Herold, George Atzerodt and Lewis Payne 
(Powell) were hanged for complicity. 


References: Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years 
and the War Years, by Carl Sandburg; the Lin- 
coln Reader, ed. by Paul M. Angle. 


MRS. LINCOLN AND FAMILY 


Mrs, Mary Todd Lincoln was born in Lexington, 
Ky., 1818 and died in 1882. She was a daughter of 
Robert Smith Todd, a pioneer. Her half sister, 
Emily Todd, became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben 
Hardin Helm.-of the Confederate Army, who was 
killed at Chickamauga. The Lincolns were married 
in Springfield, Nov. 4, 1842. Their married life was 
stormy and Mrs. Lincoln was accused of undue 
extravagance in the White House. In 1875 she 
was temporarily in a mental hospital. Of the Lin- 
coln children, Edward Baker died in 1850, William 
Wallace in 1862, Thomas, ‘Tad’? in 1871. 
Robert Todd Lincoln, born Aug. 1, 1843, in Spring- 
field, studied law at Harvard, served in the Civil 
War, was secretary of war in Garfield’s cabinet, 
minister to Great Britain and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co. He married Mary Harlan, 
daughter of Senator James Harlan of Iowa, who 
died Mar. 31, 1937. They had two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Isham and Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. 
Robert Lincoln died July 26, 1926, at Manchester, 
Vt., and was buried in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington, Va. He gave the Library of Congress 
18,350 Lincoln letters and documents, which were 
opened to the public July 26, 1947. Mrs. Robert 
Lincoln gave the Library the Bible on which Lin- 
coln took the oath of office and the Lincoln family 
Bible. Her estate was estimated at $3,000,000. 


Reference: Mary Todd, Wife and Widow, by Carl 
Sandburg and Paul M. Angle. 


Andrew Johnson 


Andrew Johnson, 17th president, Democrat, was 
born in Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 29, 1808, the son of 
Jacob Johnson, porter at an inn and church sex- 
ton, and Mary McDonough Johnson, who had been 
a maid at the inn. His father died when he was 5. 
At 10 he was apprenticed to a tailor. At 16 he 
Tan off to Greenville, Tenn. He became an alder- 
man, 1824; mayor, 1830; state representative and 
senator, 1835-43; member of Congress, 1843-53; 
governor of Tennessee, 1853-57; U. S. Senator, 
1857-62. He supported John C. Breckenridge against 
Lincoln in 1860. He had held slaves, but opposed 
secession and refused to follow Tennessee. out of 
the Union. In March, 1862, Lincoln appointed him 


military governor of occupied Tennessee. In 1864. 


he was nominated for vice president with Lincoln 
on the National Union ticket to win Democratic 
support. He succeeded Lincoln as president April 
15, 1865. In a controversy with Congress over the 
president’s power over the South, he proclaimed, 
May 26, 1865, an amnesty to all Confederates ex- 
cept certain leaders if they would abolish slavery 
and ratify the 13th amendment. States doing so 
added anti-Negro provisions that enraged Congress, 
which intended to enfranchise all Negroes and dis- 
enfranchise former Confederates. Congress restored 
military control over the South. When Johnson 
removed Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of war, with- 
out notifying the Senate, thus repudiating the 
Tenure of Office Act, the House impeached him 
for this and other reasons. He was tried by the 
Senate, which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for 
acquittal, lacking the two-thirds necessary to 
convict, May 26, 1868. He was a candidate before 
the next Democratic convention, but not nominated. 
He returned to the Senate in 1875, and in a 
strong speech, defended his course. He supported 
the. Lincoln policies, but was a poor executive, 
and his attitude toward the South was called 
partisanship by the radical Republicans. Johnson 
died July 31, 1875, and was buried at Greenville, 
where his log-cabin tailor shop is now a state 
museum. 


References: Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Pa- 
triot, by Robert W. Winston. Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography. 


MRS. ANDREW JOHNSON 


Mrs. Eliza McCordle Johnson was born in Lees- 
burg, Tenn., in 1810, the only daughter of a widow 
in a mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. 
She helped him get an education. Their daughter 
Martha, born 1828, educated in Georgetown, D. C. 
Was often a guest at the White House in Polk’s 


administration. In 1857 she married Judge D. T. | 
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Ulysses Simpson Grant, 18th president, Rep 
lican, was born on the farm of his father, 
R. Grant, a tanner, at Point Pleasant, O., A 
27, 1822. He was descended from Matthew G: 
who reached Dorchester, Mass., 1630. Grant's: 
mother was Hannah Simpson. Grant was named 
Ulysses Hiram, but on entering West Point, 18: 
his name was entered as Ulysses Simpson and 
adopted it. He was graduated in 1843; was ist lieu 
and captain under Gens. Taylor and Scott in the 
Mexican War; resigned, 1854, worked in St. Lou 
until 1860, then went to Galena, Ill., where 
father sold leather and hardware. He 
colonel of the 2ist Illinois Vols., 1861, then brig 
dier general; fought at Shiloh and Donelson; after 
taking Vicksburg he was made major general, 
and in March, 1864, lieut. general. He accepted 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. In 1866 he was 
named General of the Army. President Johnson 
appoinied Grant secretary of war when he s' 
pended Stanton in defiance of the Senate, but 
Grant was not confirmed. He was nominated ons 
the first ballot, May 30, 1868, and elected overt 
Horatio Seymour, Democrat, 214 vs. 80 a 
ration... 


became 


votes. The 15th amendment, amnesty bill and 
service reform were events of his administ 
The Liberal Republicans opposed him with Horace 
Greeley, also Democratic nominee, 1872, but hi 
was re-elected. He vetoed the inflation bill, 1874- 
He returned to Galena, Ill. An attempt by the Stal 
warts (Old Guard) to nominate him in 1880 failed- 
In 1881 the collapse of Grant & Ward, investmen 
house, left him penniless. He began his Personal 
Memoirs, writing at Mt. McGregor, N. Y., wh 
ill of cancer and completing them four days bef 
his death in New York, July 23, 1885. The book 
‘realized over $450,000. Grant was buried in ans 
imposing tomb on Riverside Drive, New York. 


References: Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant; 
Meet General Grant, by W. E. Woodward. 


MRS. ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Mrs. Julia Dent Grant (1826-1902) was thes 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, son: 
of a Revolutionary officer. She married Grant, Aug. 
1848. Their children were Frederick Dent Grant 
(1850-1912), minister to Austria-Hungary, policed 
commissioner of New York, major general, Span- 
ish-American War; Ulysses, Jr. (1852-1929): Jesse 
R. (1858-1934); Nellie (1857-1922) who was married 
in the White House to Capt. Algernon Sartoris, 
1874, and in 1912, a widow, married Frank H. Jones, 
Cleveland’s assistant postmaster general. 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes, 19th president, Re- 
publican, was born in Delaware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, thi 
posthumous son of Rutherford Hayes, a farmer, 
and Sophia Birchard. He was descended from 
George Hayes, a Scot who reached Windsor, Conn., 
in 1680. He was raised by his uncle Sardis Birchard, 
educated in Norwalk, O., and Middletown, Conn., 
and graduated from Kenyon College, 1842, and Har- 
vard Law school, 1845. He practiced law in Lower: 
Sandusky, O., now Fremont; was city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, 1858-61. He was major of the 23a 
Ohio Vols., wounded at South Mountain; became 
brigadier general and major general by brevet, 
1864. He served in Congress 1864-67, supporting) 
Reconstruction and Johnson’s impeachment. He 
was elected governor of Ohio, 1867 and 1869; 
beaten for Congress 1872; re-elected governor, 1875. 
He supported the merit principle in appointments, 
economy, prison reform and public libraries. In 
1876 he was nominated for president over Jame: 
G. Blaine and believed he had lost to Samuel J 


testing 22 electoral returns from Florida, South} 
Carolina, Louisiana; also Oregon. Frauds in Louisi-| 
ana injuring Tilden were permitted to stand.) 
Promises to withdraw troops from the South were} 
reported used to suborn Democrats. The election) 
was judged by an Electoral Commission, appointed | 
by Congress, 8 Republicans and 7 Democrats, who 
refused to.‘‘go behind state returns’? and by strict) 
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usal to fight back was blamed by his party. 


a party vote elected Hayes by 185 over 184. Tilden’s 


supported sound money and specie payments. 
Hayes died in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. 


Reference: Encyclopedia Americana. 
MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES 


Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, born 1831, was the 
daughter of Dr. James Webb of Chillicothe, O. She 
_Married Hayes Dec. 30, 1852. She was an advocate 
of temperance, as was Hayes, and did not permit 
alcoholic beverages in the White House. The 
Hayeses had eight children: Birchard A. (1853- 
1926); Webb C. (1856-1934); Rutherford P. (1858- 
1927); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. (1864-66); 
Frances (1867-1950); Scott R. (1871-1923); Man- 
ning F. (1873-74). Mrs. Hayes died June, 1889. 


James Abram Garfield 


James A. Garfield, 20th president, Republican, 
was born Noy. 19, 1831, in a log cabin at Orange, 
Cuyahoga Co., Ohio., the son of Abram and Eliza 
Ballou Garfield. His father, a canal contractor 
and farmer from New York, -was descended from 
Edward Garfield, who reached Massachusetts Bay 


_ Colony in 1630 and helped found Watertown, Mass.; 


his mother was a descendant of an owner of Prov- 
idence Plantation. James was the youngest of four 
children; his father died in 1833 and his mother 
supported them. He worked as canal bargeman, 
farmer and carpenter; got an education at Western 
Reserve Eclectic, later Hiram College, and was 
graduated from Williams in 1856. He became pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature at Hiram, 
then principal. He was in the Ohio senate in 1859. 
Anti-slavery and anti-secession, he volunteered 
for the war, became colonel of the 42nd Ohio In- 
famtry and brigadier general in 1862. He fought 
at Shiloh, was chief of staff for Rosencrans and 
was made major general for gallantry at Chicka- 
mauga. He entered Congress as a radical Re- 
publican in 1863; supported specie payment as 
against paper money (greenbacks). On the elec- 
toral commission in 1876 he voted for Hayes against 
Tilden on strict party lines.. He was senator-elect 
in 1880 when he became the Republican nominee 
for President. He was chosen on the 36th ballot 
as a compromise between Gen. Grant, James G. 
Blaine and John Sherman. This alienated the 
Grant following but Garfield was elected and 
Blaine became his secretary of state. On July 2, 
1881, Garfield was shot by an unbalanced oOffice- 
seeker, Charles J. Guiteau, while entering the old 
Baltimore & Potomac station in Washington. He 
died Sept. 19, 1881, at Elberton, N. J., and was 
buried in Cleveland, O. Guiteau was hanged June 
30, 1882. 

References: Dictionary of American Biography; 
History of the United States from Hayes to Mc- 
Kinley by James Ford Rhodes. 


MRS. JAMES A. GARFIELD 


Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph Garfield was born in 
1832, daughter of an Ohio farmer. Her mother 
was a descendant of Gen. Nathaniel Greene. She 
and Garfield were schoolmates and were married 
Nov. 11, 1858, when he was principal at Hiram, O. 
After his death a trust fund. of $360,000 was raised 
for her and her children. She died March 13, 1918. 
Five children survived. James R. became secretary 
of the interior, 1907-09; Harry A, was president of 
Williams College; Irvin M. became a Boston lawyer 
and Abram G. a Cleveland architect; a daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Stanley-Brown, died Dec. 30, 1947. 


Chester Alan Arthur 


Chester A. Arthur, 21st president, Republican, 
was born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, the son 
of the Rev. William Arthur, from County An- 
trim, Ireland, and Malvina Stone Arthur, mem- 
ber of a New Hampshire family. He was graduated 
at Union College, 1848, taught school at Pownall, 
Vt., studied law in New York. In 1853 he argued 
in a fugitive slave case that slaves transported 
through New York state were thereby freed; in 
1855 he obtained a ruling that Negroes were to 
be treated the same as whites on street cars. He 
helped organize the New York State militia, 1861; 
was made quartermaster. general and equipped 
troops for the front. He was made collector of the 
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port of New York, 1871. In 1877 President Hayes, 
reforming the civil service, ordered Arthur’s resig- 
nation; he refused because he was not personally 
culpable, but was removed, 1879. This made Sena- 
tors Conkling, Platt and the New York machine 
stalwarts enemies of Hayes. Arthur and the stal- 
warts tried to nominate Grant for a third term, 
1880; when Garfield was nominated, Arthur re- 
ceived second place in the interests of harmony. On 
Sept. 19, 1881, he succeeded Garfield as president. 
He supported civil service reform and the tariff 


of 1883; arranged an unratified canal treaty with - 


Nicaragua. He was defeated for renomination by 
James G. Blaine, 1884, but supported Blaine. He 
died Nov, 18, 1886, and was buried in Albany, N. Y. 


Reference: Dictionary of American Biography. 


MES. CHESTER A, ARTHUR 


Mrs. Ellen Lewis Hernden Arthur was born in 
Fredericksburg, Va., in 1837, the daughter of Com- 
mander William Lewis Herndon, U. S. N. She 
died in 1880. The Arthurs had three children, 
W. L. H. Arthur, who died in infancy; Chester 
Alan, Arthur, Jr., (1865-1937) and Ella Herndon 
Arthur, born 1871 (Mrs. Charles Pinkerton). The 
mistress of the White House was Arthur’s sister, 
Mary, Mrs. John E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 


Grover Cleveland 


Grover Cleveland, 22nd and 24th president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born in Caldwell, N. J., Mar. 18, 1837, 
the son of Richard F. Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
minister, and Ann Neale, daughter of a Baltimore 
merchant who had come. from Ireland. He was 
named Stephen Grover, but dropped Stephen. He 
clerked in Clinton and Buffalo, N. Y., taught in 
the New York City Institution for the Blind; was 
admitted to the bar in Buffalo, 1859; ass’t district 
attorney, 1863; sheriff, 1869; mayor, 1881; gov- 
ernor of New York, 1882. He was an independent, 
honest administrator who hated corruption. He 
was nominated for president over Tammany oppo- 
sition, 1884, defeating James G. Blaine, 219 to 182. 
He enlarged the civil service, vetoed many pension 
raids on Treasury. In 1888 he was defeated by 
Benjamin Harrison, although his popular vote 
was larger. Re-elected over Harrison, 1892, by 
271 to 145, he faced a money crisis brought about 
by lowering of the gold reserve, circulation of 
paper and exorbitant silver purchases under the 
Sherman act; he obtained repeal of the latter and 
a reduced tariff. An income tax was passed but 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
1895. A severe depression and labor troubles 


_racked his administration but he refused to inter- 


fere in business matters and rejected as crackpot 
theory, Jacob Coxey’s demand for work relief of 
$20,000,000 monthly. He broke the Pullman strike 
with U. S. troops to move the mails. He rejected 
the platform of W. J. Bryan’s silver Democrats, 
1896, and supported the gold Democrats, Palmer 
& Buckner. He had part in the reorganization of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Assn. He died in 
Princeton, N. J., 1908. 


References: Grover Cleveland, A Study in Cour- 
age, by Allan Nevins; Grover Cleveland, the Man 
and the Statesman, by R. E. McElroy. 


MRS. GROVER CLEVELAND 


Mrs. Frances Folsom Cleveland was born in 1864, 
the daughter of Cleveland’s law partner in Buffalo, 
Oscar Folsom and Emma C. Harmon. She married 
Cleveland in the White House,;~1886. They had 
five children, Ruth, Esther, Marion, Richard 
Folsom and Frances Grover. Mrs. Cleveland mar- 
ried, Feb. 10, 1913, Thomas J. Preston, Jr., pro- 
es Oe archaeology in Princeton. She died Oct. 
29, 1947. 


Benjamin Harrison 


Benjamin Harrison, 23rd president, Republican, 
was born at North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833. His 
great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, was a4 
signer of the Declaration of Independence; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, was 9th 
president; his father John Scott Harrison was a 
Member of ‘Congress, 1853-57. His mother was 
Elizabeth F. Irwin. He attended school in a log 
cabin on his father’s farm; was graduated from 
Miami Univ. 1852; admitted to the bar, 1853 and 
practiced in Indianapolis, Ind. As 2nd lieut. he 
raised recruits and became colonel of the 70th 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry. He fought at Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Nashville, and on 
Sherman’s march to the sea. In 1865 he was made 
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brigadier general by brevet. He failed to be elected 
governor of Indiana, 1876; but became Senator, 
1881, and worked for the G. A. R. pensions vetoed 
by Cleveland. In 1888 he defeated Cleveland for 
president, 233 to 168. He expanded the 

list greatly; suppressed the Louisiana lottery; 
signed the McKinley high tariff bill and the 
Sherman silver purchase act. He helped the 
mission of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and Wyoming, Republican 
states. He was defeated for reelection, 1892. He 
represented Venezuela in arbitration with Great 
Britain in Paris, 1899. He died at Indianapolis, 
Mar. 13, 1901, and was buried there. 


References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier Warrior, 1833-65, by 
Harry J. Sievers, 


HARRISON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Caroline Lavinia Scott Harrisen was born 
in 1832 in Oxford, O., the daughter of Prof. John 
W: Scott of Miami Univ. She married Harrison 
Oct. 29, 1853. She was the first head of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She died 
in the White House, 1892. Her son Russell B. 
became a mining engineer. Her daughter Mary 
married an Indianapolis merchant, James R. 
McKee; her child, ‘‘Baby McKee’’, was a White 
House fayorite and is now a New York business 
man. She died in Greenwich in 1930. Harrison’s 
second wife was Mrs. Harrison’s niece, Mrs. Mary 
Scott Lord Dimmock, whose husband died in 1882. 
She was born in Honesdale, Pa., 1858, and died 
in New York, Jan. 5, 1948. She spent two years 
in the White House during her aunt’s lifetime. 
She had one daughter, Elizabeth Harrison, born 
1897, who married James Blaine Walker, Jr., 
great-nephew of Blaine. 


William McKinley 

William McKinley, 25th president, Republican, 
was born in Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, the son of 
William McKinley, an iron manufacturer, and 
Nancy Allison McKinley, and was the seventh of 
nine children. His father’s family was Scotch- 
Irish from County Antrim; his great-grandfather 
fought in the American Revolution. McKinley at- 
tended school in Poland, O., and Alleghany College, 
Meadville, Pa., and enlisted for the Civil War at 18. 
He saw fighting at South Mountain, Antietam, 
Winchester and Cedar Creek, The state of Ohio 
honored him with the tallest monument at Antie- 
tam, where he had been a doughboy. He rose to 
captain and in 1865 was made major by brevet. 
He studied law in the Albany, N. Y., law school; 
opened an office in Canton, O., in 1867, and 
campaigned for Grant and Hayes. From 1876 to 
1890, excepting 1882, he served in the House of 
Representatives and led the fight for a high tariff 
to protect ‘infant industries,'’ with reciprocal 
trade agreements (McKinley bill, enacted Oct. 1, 
1890). Defeated on this issue in 1890, he was 
elected governor of Ohio, 1891 and 1893. He received 
182 ballots for president in the Republican conven- 
tion that nominated Benjamin Harrison in 1892. 
In 1896 he was elected president on a protective 
tariff, sound money (gold standard) platform over 
William J. Bryan, Democratic proponent of free 
silver. Chief factor was the astute vote-getting of 
Senator Marcus A. Hanna. McKinley was reluctant 
to intervene in Cuba on grounds of humanity, but 
the loss of the battleship Maine at Havana crystall- 
ized opinion. He demanded Spain’s withdrawal from 
Cuba; Spain replied by declaring war. McKinley 
signed the American declaration Mar. 23, 1898. 
(Peace signed Dec. 10.) In the 1900 campaign he 
defeated Bryan’s anti-imperialist arguments with 
the prestige of prosperity, ‘‘the full dinner pail” 
and the vigorous campaigning of Theodore Roose- 
velt, vice presidential nominee. McKinley was a 
Methodist, beloved for his conciliatory nature, 
but conservative (stand-pat) on business issues. 
He abhorred violence. The need to regulate the 
Philippines is believed to have inspired John Hay’s 
Open Door Policy in Asia. On Sept. 6, 1901, while 
welcoming citizens at the Pan-American exposition, 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., he was shot by Leon Czolgosz, an 
anarchist terrorist. He died Sept. 14. His last words 
were: ‘‘It is God’s way. His will, not ours, be done.’’ 
McKinley, his wife and infant daughters rest in an 
imposing tomb in Canton. His favorite flower, the 
red carnation, was made the state flower. 


References: From McKinley to Harding, by H. H, 
Kohlsaat. Dictionary of American Biography. 
MRS. WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Mrs. Ida Saxton McKinley, born 1847, was the 
daughter of James A. Saxton and Katherine De- 
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Walt. She was cashier in 
ton, O., when she married 
died in 


when he was 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Theodore Roosevelt, 26th president, Repu 

was born in New York City, Oct. 27, 1858, the 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Collector of the Port, and 
Martha Bulloch, daughter of Maj. Jas. S. 
Roswell, Ga. He was descended from Claes Marten- 
szan van Rosenvelt, and his wife Janette, who 
reached New Netherland from Holland about 1650. 
Theodore was a fifth cousin of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and an uncle of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. His 
mother was of Scotch-Irish, Huguenot stock and 
a Southern sympathizer. Roosevelt was graduated 
from Harvard, 1880, attended Columbia Law . 
School briefly; sat in the New York State Assembly, 
1882-84; ranched in North Dakota, 1884-86; failed 
of election as mayor of New York, 1886; member | 
of U. S. Civil-Service Comm. 1889; president, New 
York Police Board, 1895, supporting the merit 
system; Asst. Secy. of the Navy under McKinley, 
Apr. 19, 1897—May 10, 1898, during which he 
instituted naval target practice and instructed 
Commodore George Dewey to take Manila in the 
event of war with Spain. He organized the Ist U. S. 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) as lieut. col., 
Leonard Wood, col.; led the charge up Kettle 
Hill at San Juan and was made colonel by brevet. 
Elected governor, New York, 1898-1900, he fought — 
the spoils system and achieved taxation of cor- 
poration franchises. Drafted for vice president, 
1900, he became nation’s youngest president at 43, 
when McKinley died at Buffalo, Sept. 14, 1901. As 
president he fought corruption of politics by big 
business; dissolved Northern Securities Co. and 
others for violating anti-trust laws; intervened in 
coal strike on behalf of the public, 1902; instituted 
Dept. of Commerce and Labor; obtained Elkins 
law forbidding rebates to favored corporations, 
1903; Hepburn law regulating railroad rates, 1906; 
Pure Food and Drugs Act, 1906, Reclamation Act 
and employers’ liability laws. He organized Con- 
servation, mediated the peace between Japan and 
Russia, 1905; won the Nobel peace prize. He was 
the first to use the Hague Court of International 
Arbitration. By recognizing the new Republic of 
Panama he made Panama Canal possible, appointed 
Col. Geo. W. Goethals head commissioner and 
began canal. He.was re-elected, 1904, with 366 
electoral votes vs. 140. 

In 1908 he obtained the nomination of William 
H. Taft, who was elected; considering Taft’s 
administration inimieal to liberal policies he or- 
ganized the Progressive party, June 22, 1912, and 
ran for president against Taft and Woodrow Wil- 
son, in which Wilson obtained 6,293,097 votes, 
Roosevelt 4,119,517. He was shot during the cam- 
paign but recovered. He advocated recall of elected 
officials, referendum on legislation and. recall of 
judicial decisions, which alienated conservatives. 
In 1916 he left the Progressives and supported 
Charles A. Hughes, Republican. A strong friend of 
Britain, he fought American isolation. In 1917 
President Wilson refused to let him organize a 
division, His four sons served in World War BS 
two were wounded, one killed. He wrote on many 
topics—his Winning of the West is best known— 
was a naturalist and hunter and traced the River 
of Doubt in Brazil, 1913, now Rio Roosevelt. He 
was looked upon as certain nominee of the Republi- 
cans in 1920. He died Jan. 6, 1919, at Sagamore 
Hill, Oyster Bay, Long Island, N. Y., and was 
buried near the Roosevelt bird refuge there. 


References: Autobiography of Theodore R = 
velt; Encyclopedia Britannica. Pg 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S FAMILY 

Mrs. Alice Hathaway Lee Roosevelt, daughter | 
George Cabot Lee and Caroline Haskell arose of . 
Boston, married Roosevelt Oct. 27, 1880, in Boston. | 
She and Roosevelt’s mother died in New York 
Feb. 14, 1884. She was the mother of Alice Lee | 
Roosevelt, who married Nicholas Longworth, of | 
Cincinnati, Member of Congress, in the White | 
Sone. nb aha daughter, Paulina, .was born | 
‘eb. : . Longworth, Republican S | 
the House, died April 9, 1931. pean ] 

Roosevelt’s second wife, Edith Kermit Carow, 
married him Dec. 2, 1886, in London. She was | 

born in Norwich, Conn., Aug. 16, 1861, daughter 
of Charles and Gertrude Tyler Carow, and survived | 
her husband 29 years, dying Sept. 30, 1948, aged 87. | 
| 
| 
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their five children Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., was 
t. col. in World War I, assistant secretary of 


the Navy, governor of Puerto Rico and governor 


_ general of the Philippines. He failed of election as 


governor of New York. A brigadier general, he 
served in North Africa, Italy and in Normandy 
With the ist Army, and died there July 12, 1944, 
aged 56. Kermit, major in World War II, died 
on active duty in Alaska, June 4, 1943; aged 53. 
Ethel Carow is Mrs. Richard Derby. Archibald 
Bulloch was a lieut. colonel in World War II. 
Quentin, aviator in World War I, was killed in 
action and buried where he fell in France. 
References: Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children; The White House Gang, by Earle Looker. 


William Howard Taft 

William Howard Taft, 27th president, Republican, 
Was born in Cincinnati, O., Sept. 15, 1857, the son 
of Alphonso Taft and Louisa Maria Torrey. His 
father was secretary of war and attorney general 
in Grant’s cabinet; minister to Austria and Russia 
under Arthur. Taft was graduated from Yale, 1878, 
Cincinnati Law School, 1880, became law reporter 
for Cincinnati newspapers; was. ass’t. prosecuting 
attorney, 1881-83; ass’t. county solicitor, 1885; 
judge, Superior Court, 1887; U. S. solicitor-general, 
1890; federal circuit judge, 1892. In 1900 he be- 
came head of the U. S. Philippine Comm. and 
was first civil governor of the Philippines, 1901-04; 
in 1902 he negotiated the purchase of the Friars’ 
lands with the Vatican. Secretary of war, 1904; 
provisional governor of Cuba, 1906. He was 
groomed for president by Theodore Roosevelt as 
an exemplary public servant and elected over 
W. J. Bryan, 1908. His administration dissolved 
Standard Oil and tobacco trusts; instituted De- 
partment of Labor; drafted direct election of sena- 
tors and income tax amendments. His tariff and 
conservation policies angered progressives; though 
renominated he was fought by Theodore Roosevelt; 
the result was Wilson’s election. Taft was president 
League to Enforce Peace, supporting the League of 
Nations. He was professor of constitutional law, 
Yale, 1913-21; Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, 1921-30, when illness forced him to resign. 
He died in Washington, Mar. 8, 1930, and was 
buried in Arlington National cemetery. 

Reference: The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle. 

MRS. WILLIAM H. TAFT 

Mrs. Helen Herron Taft was born 1862 in Cin- 
cinnati, the daughter of John W. Herron and 
Harriet Collins. She was a musician and a founder 
of the Cincinnati orchestra. Her father was a law 
partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. The Taft children 
are Helen, (Mrs. Frederick J. Manning), born 
1891, prof. of history and former dean and acting 
president at Bryn Mawr; Robert Alphonso Taft, 
born 1889, U. S. Senator from Ohio, and Charles 
Pheips Taft, born 1897, Cincinnati lawyer, former 
president Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Both sons have served in important gov- 
ernment posts. 


Woodrow Wilson 

Woodrow Wilson, 28th president, Democrat, was 
born at Staunton; Va., Dec. 28, 1856, as Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, son of a Presbyterian minister, 
the Rev. Joseph Ruggles and Janet (Jessie) Wood- 
row, daughter of a Scotch Presbyterian minister. 
He was a grandson of James Wilson, a Presbyterian 
of Ulster who reached Philadelphia in 1807, became 
a@ printer and in 1808 married an Ulster Presby- 
terian girl, a shipmate. In his youth Wilson lived in 
Augusta, Ga., Columbia, S. C., and Wilmington, 
WN. C. He attended Davidson College, 1873-74; was 
graduated from Princeton, A.B., 1879; A.M., 1882; 
read law at the Univ. of Virginia, 1881; practiced 
law, Atlanta, 1882-83; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1886 
with ‘‘Congressional Government.’’ He taught 
history and political economy at Bryn Mawr, 
1885-88; at Wesleyan, 1888-90; was professor of 
jurisprudence and political economy at Princeton, 
1890-10; president of Princeton, 1902-1910, during 
which he tried to introduce innovations of organiza- 
tion that were fought by the graduate dean and 
alumni; governor of New Jersey, 1911-13, during 
which he obtained a primary election law, an 
employers’ liability law and other reforms. In 
1912 he was nominated for president by the strat- 
egy of Wm. J. Bryan, who was out to defeat 
Champ Clark and Tammany. He won because the 
Republican vote for Taft was split by the Pro- 
gressives under Theodore Roosevelt. 

Wilson protected American interests in revolu- 
tionary Mexico and fought for American rights 
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on the high seas as the first World War opened. 
His sharp warnings to Germany led to the resig- 
nation of his secretary of state, Wm. J. Bryan, 
pacifist, while his protests against British inter- 
ference with American ships disturbed the Allies. 
In 1916 he was re-elected by a slim margin with 
the slogan “‘He kept us out of war’? over Charles 
Evans Hughes, supported by Theodore Roosevelt 
and strong pro-Ally groups. His offer to mediate in 
the war (Dec. 18, 1916) was snubbed, as was his 
suggestion for ‘“‘peace without victory.” When the 
Germans started unrestricted submarine warfare, 
contrary to pledges, he broke diplomatic relations. 
After four American ships had been sunk he asked 
a declaration of war; it was voted April 6, 1917. 

Wilson proposed peace on the basis of his Four- 
teen Points Jan. 8, 1918, which the Germans ac- 
cepted Nov. 11. He went to Paris to help negotiate 
the peace treaty, the crux of which he considered 
the League of Nations, also urged by Gen. J. GC. 
Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Phillimore, William 
H. Taft and Elihu Root. In the U. S. Senate Henry 
Cabot Lodge, William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson 
demanded reservations that would not make the 
United States subservient to the votes of other 
nations in case of war. Wilson refused to consider 
any reservations and toured the country to get 
support. At Pueblo, Colo., Sept. 25, 1919, he broke 


down and several days later suffered a stroke that 


made him an invalid. The treaty was rejected, 
Mar., 1920, by 49 to 35 (29 being sufficient to kill 
it). He made a public appearance on the day of 
Harding’s inauguration, and formed a law part- 
nership with Bainbridge Colby, but did not prac- 
tice. He won the Nobel peace prize, 1919. He died 
in Washington, Feb. 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
Episcopal cathedral there. “ 

References: Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, 
8 vols., and Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols, by Ray Stannard Baker. 


WILSON’S TWO MARRIAGES 

Mrs. Ellen Louise Axson Wilson was born in 
Rome, Ga., in 1860, the daughter of the Rev. S. E. 
Axson and Margaret Hoyt. She married Wilson 
June 28, 1885, and died in the White House Aug. 
6, 1914. They had three daughters: Margaret W., 
born 1886, member of a religious colony in Pondi- 
cherry, India, when she died in 1944; Eleanor B,, 
second wife of William G. McAdoo, Wilson’s sec- 
retary of the treasury, later divorced; Jessie W., 
who married Francis B. Sayre in the White House 
Nov. 25, 1913 and died Jan. 15, 1933. 

Mrs. Edith Bolling Wilson was born in Wythe- 
ville, Va., 1872, and was the widow of Norman 
Galt, a Washington jeweler, when she married 
Wilson, Dec. 18, 1915. She accompanied him to 
Europe on his peace mission and was with him 
on his speaking tour when he broke down. She 
lives in Washington, 

Reference: My Memoir, by Edith Bolling Wilson. 


Warren Gamaliel Harding 

Warren Gamaliel Harding, 29th president, Re- 
publican, was born near Blooming Grove, now 
Corsica, O., Nov. 2, 1865, the son of Dr. Geo. Tyron 
Harding, a country doctor, and Phoebe Elizabeth 
Dickerson. He attended Ohio Central College, 
Iberia, O., 1879-82; worked on the Daily Star, 
Marion, O., 1884 and a few years later bought the 
paper with a friend. He was. state senator, 1900-04; 
lieut. governor, 1904-06; defeated for governor, 
1910; U. S, Senator, 1915. He was a regular, Old 
Guard Republican; supported Taft, opposed Federal 
control of food and fuel, voted for anti-strike 
legislation, woman’s suffrage, Volstead prohibition 
enforcement act over President Wilson’s veto and 
opposed the League of Nations as a loss of sover- 
eignty. In 1920 he was nominated for president on 
the tenth ballot with Calvin Coolidge and over- 
whelmingly defeated the Democrats, James M. 
Cox and Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Harding, 16,138,- 
000; Cox, 9,142,000). He stressed a return to 
‘“normalcy’’; worked for repeal of excess profits 
and high income taxes and a revision of tariff. On 
announcing ratification of treaties with Germany, 
Austro-Hungary, Noy. 14, 1921, he declared war 
Officially ended July 2, 1921. His cabinet included 
Charles E. Hughes and Herbert Hoover. He called 
the International Conference on Limitation of 
Armament, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb, 1, 1922, and dedi- 
cated the Lincoln Memorial. He left for Alaska 
June 20, 1923; became ill on his return and died 
in San Francisco, Aug. 2, 1923. He was buried in 
Marion, O. 

References: Dictionary of National Biography; 
Only Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. 
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MRS. WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


Mrs. Florence Kling Harding was born Aug. 15, 
1860, the daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, O., 
hardware merchant and later banker. She married, 
first, Henry De Wolfe, and had a son, Marshall 
“Eugene De Wolfe. She married Harding in 1891 
and helped him on the Star. She died in Marion, 
Noy. 21, 1924. 


Calvin Coolidge 


Calvin Coolidge, 30th president, Republican, was 
born in Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, the son of 
John Calvin Coolidge, a storekeeper, and Victoria 
J. Moor. His ancestors, John and Mary Coolidge, 
came from England to Watertown, later Cambridge, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1630. Coolidge was 
graduated at, Amherst, 1895; admitted to the bar 
in Northampton, 1897; city councilman, 1899; city 
solicitor, 1900-01; clerk of the courts, 1904; member 
of the lower Massachusetts house, 1907-08; mayor 
of Northampton, 1910-11: State Senator, 1912-15; 
and president of Senate; 1914-15; lieut. governor, 
1916-18; governor, 1919; re-elected, 1920. In Sept., 
1919, Coolidge attained national prominence by his 
action in the Boston police strike, during which 
he wired Samuel Gompers of the A. F. of L.: 
“There is no right to strike against the public 
safety by anybody, anywhere, anytime.”’ This 
brought his name before the Republican conven- 
tion of 1920, where he received 34 votes for presi- 
dent and was nominated for vice president by 
67444 votes. He succeeded to the presidency on 
Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923, the oath being ad- 
ministered by his father, a justice of the peace, 
in his home in Plymouth, Aug. 3, and again 
Aug. 17 before Justice A. A. Hoehling of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. He op- 
posed the League of Nations; approved the World 
Court; vetoed the soldiers’ bonus bill, which was 
passed over his veto. In 1924 he was re-elected by 
a huge majority with 15,718,789 over John W. 
Davis, Dem., 8,738,962, and Robert M. LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,822,319. He reduced the national debt by 
$2,000,000,000 in three years. He opposed the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill and price fixing, and 
supported his secretary of state, Frank B. Kellogg, 
jn the Kellogg-Briand treaties outlawing war. His 
dry, laconic remarks are often quoted: opposing 
reduction of Europe’s war debt, ‘‘They hired the 
money, didn’t they?’’ With Republicans eager to 
renominate him he announced, Aug. 2, 1927: ‘‘I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.’’ He 
became’a life insurance director, wrote syndicated 
articles and died of a heart attack in Northamp- 
ton, Jan. 5, 1933. He was buried on a Plymouth 
hillside. , 


Reference: A Puritan in Babylon, by William 
Allen White. 


MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Mrs: Grace Anne Goodhue Coolidge, of North- 
hampton, Mass., was born in Burlington, Vt., 
Jan. 3, 1879, the daughter of Andrew I. Goodhue 
and Lemira Barrett. He was a steamboat inspector 
under Cleveland. She was graduated from the 
Univ. of Vermont, 1902; taught in the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, 1902-05; she is now president of its 
board. She married Coolidge Oct. 4, 1905. The 
Coolidges had two sons: John B., born 1906, who 
married Florence, daughter of Gov. John H. Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Calvin (1908-1924), 


Herbert Hoover 


Herbert Clark Hoover, 31st president, Republican, 
was born at West Branch, Ia., Aug. 10, 1874, the 
son of Jesse Clark Hoover, a blacksmith (1847-80) 
and Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-83). His an- 
cestor, Andrew Hoover, came to Pennsylvania 
from the Palatinate, 1738, and his great-grand- 
father settled in West Branch in 1854. Hoover 
grew up in the homes of his uncles in Indian 
Territory and Oregon, entered Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University (now Stanford) in its first class, 1891; 
A.B., Engineering, 1895. After brief experience in 
the U. S. Geological Survey and western mines he 
began in Western Australia his extraordinary career 
as a mining engineer in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
America, which made him a director of numerous 
British mining corporations and a millionaire early 
in life. In 1900, while chief engineer of imperial 
mines in China, he became food administrator for 
refugees at Tientsin during the Boxer rebellion. 
He was chairman, American Relief Committee, 
London, 1914-15; Comm. for Relief in Belgium, 
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post in China. She died Jan. 7, 1944. The Hoovers 


Sara Delano (died 1941). His ancestor, Claes Mar- 


cisco, Alfred E. Smith making the seconding speech. 


, _ 
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1915-1919; U. S. Food Administrator, 1917-1919, 
Trade Council; Ch., Supreme 
Relief Council. 


gram, 1947; ch., on Reorganization 
of U. S. Executive Depts., 1948. Founded the 
Hoover Library on War, Revolution and Peace, 
Stanford University. 


References: Encyclopedia Americana; The Mem-~ 
oirs of Herbert Hoover. 


MRS. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mrs. Lou Henry Hooyer was born in Waterloo, 
Ia., Mar. 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, — 
a banker. The family moved to Monterey, Calif. She 
was graduated from Stanford University 1898 and 
married Hoover in 1899, sailing with him for his 


had two sons, Herbert, born 1903, a Pasadena con- 
sulting engineer, and Allan Henry. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32nd president, Dem- 
ocrat, was born near Hyde Park, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
1882, the son of James Roosevelt (died 1900) and 


tenszan van Rosenvelt, came to New Amsterdam 
from Holland in 1649, Claes’ son Nicholas, a New 
York alderman 1700 and 1715, had a son 
Johannes, from whom Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended, and a son Jacobus, from whom Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was descended. Roosevelt was grad- 
uated at Harvard, 1904; attended Columbia Law 
school, was admitted to the bar. He went to the- 
New York Senate from his Dutchess county dis- 
trict 1910 and 1913. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
at the 1912 Democratic convention; in 1913 Wilson 
made him assistant secretary of the Navy. 
Roosevelt was nominated for vice president, to 
run with James M. Cox, July, 1920, at San Fran- 


From 1920 to 1928 he was a New York lawyer 
and vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
In Aug., 1921, he was stricken with infantile 
paralysis, which paralyzed his legs. He learned 
to walk with leg braces and a cane and estab- 
lished the Warm Springs, Ga., Foundation for 
helping those so afflicted, for which the March of 
Dimes was founded. 

Roosevelt presented the name of Alfred E. Smith 
to the Democratic convention of 1924 In New York, 
and 1928 in Houston, Texas, calling Smith the 
Happy Warrior. Smith was nominated in 1928 
and defeated. Roosevelt was elected governor of 
New York, 1928 and 1930. In 1932 at Chicago 
W. G. McAdoo, pledged to John N. Garner, with 
both Smith and Roosevelt candidates, threw his 
votes to Roosevelt, who was chosen, alienating 
Smith. The financial crash, unemployment and 
the Democratic promise to repeal prohibition made 
his victory inevitable. He asked emergency pow- 
ers, proclaimed the New Deal, and put into effect a 
vast number of administrative changes. Foremost 
was ‘“‘pump priming,’’ or use of public funds for 
relief and public works, resulting in deficit financ- 
ing. He greatly expanded the controls of the 
central government over business and by an excess 
profits tax and pyramiding income taxes produced 
a redistribution of earnings on an unprecedented 
scale. The Wagner act gave labor many advantages 
in organizing and collective bargaining, at the 
same time denying equal privileges to employers. 
Government employes increased to several millions. | 

Roosevelt was a tremendous worker and traveler | 
despite physical handicaps. By personal persuasive- | 
ness he held factions together. He was the first | 
president to use radio for ‘‘fireside chats’’ on | 
policies. When the Supreme Court voided his meas- | 
ures he demanded additional judges of Congress, | 
It.refused, but resignations soon enabled him to | 
replace conservatives who had opposed him. He | 
was the first president to break the third term | 
tradition and was elected to a fourth term, 1945, | 
despite failing health. The culminating event of | 
his career was World War II. He was openly | 
hostile to Fascist governments before the war and | 
gave Britain substantial support, such as exchane- | 


: 
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‘ing 50 destroyers for air bases, before Pearl Har- 
_ bor made the United States a belligerent. He wrote 
the principles of fair dealing into the Atlantic 
Charter, Aug. 14, 1941 (with Winston Churchill) 
and in the Four Freedoms (Freedom of speech, of 
worship, from want, from fear) Jan. 6, 1941. He 
conferred with the heads of states at Casablanca, 
Jan., 1943; Quebec, Aug., 1943; Teheran, Nov.- 
Dec., 1943; Cairo, Dec. 1, 1943: Yalta, Feb., 1945 
and assumed responsibility for many state and 
military policies. He died at Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 12, 1945, aged 63 and was buried on his Hyde 
Park estate, where his house and library, contain- 
ing over 6,000,000 letters and documents, are in 
the care of the national government. 
+ References: The Roosevelt I Knew, by Frances 
~ Perkins; Roosevelt and Hopkins, by Robert E. 
Sherwood; F. D. R., His Personal Letters, edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt was born Oct. 11, 
1884, the daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, a younger 
brother of Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna Hall. 
She was educated in private schools. She married 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Mar. 17, 1905: In 1924-28 she 
was finance chairman of the New York Democratic 
State committee. In 1941-42 she was assistant di- 
rector, Office of Civilian Defense. In Dec., 1945, 
she was appointed U. S. representative in the gen- 
eral assembly of the United Nations and later 
became chairman of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion. She edited her father’s letters under the 
title, Hunting Big Game in the 80s, in 1932; wrote 
This Is My Story, 1937, My Days, 1938, This I 
Remember, 1949, She was the first of presidents’ 
Wives to devote herself to a career of social reform 
and political support of her husband’s measures; 
her daily syndicated column, My Day, reflected her 
wide interests. The Roosevelts had six children, 
one dying in infancy. The others: 

James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cush- 
ing of Brookline, Mass., divorced March, 1940; 
married, April 14, 1941, Miss Romelle Theresa 
Schneider of Rochester, Minn. 

Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth By 
Donner of Bryn Mawr, Pa., divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex., divorced, April 18, 
1944; married, Dec. 3, 1944, Faye Emerson of Los 
Angeles, divorced, Jan. 17, 1950; married Mrs. 
Minneeva Bell Ross of Santa Monica, California, 
March 15, 1951. 

Franklin D. Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel duPont of Wilmington, Del., divorced, May 
21, 1949; married, Aug. 31, 1949, Suzanne Perrin 
of New York. . ; 

John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark of Nahant, Mass. 

Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, Curtis B. 
Dall of New York City, divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, John Boettiger of New 
York City, divorced Aug. 1. 1949. 

References: This Is My Story and This I Remem- 
ber, by Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Harry S. Truman 


Harry S. Truman, 33rd president, Democrat, 
was born at. Lamar, Mo., May 8, 1884, the son 
of John Anderson Truman and Martha Ellen 
Young. Four grandparents were born in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri in the 1840s. The 
Trumans came from England and the President’s 
mother’s grandmother from Northern Ireland, 
while an ancestor of his maternal grandfather, 
Solomon Young, came from Germany. A family 
disagreement on whether Harry Truman’s middle 
name was Shippe or Solomon, after names of two 
grandfathers, resulted in his using only S. for 
his middle initial. He said he was collaterally 
related to President Tyler. 

He attended public schools in Independence, 
Mo., worked for the Kansas City Star, 1901, and as 
railroad timekeeper and helper in Kansas City 
banks up to 1905. He joined the Missouri National 
Guard, 1905, and was rejected by West Point for 
defective eyesight.. He ran his family’s farm, 
1906-17. He entered the Field Artillery school at+ 
Fort Sill, Okla., 1917; became 1st lieut., Battery F 
and capt., Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 35th 
Div., A. E. F. He served in the Vosges, Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel actions and was discharged 
as major, 1919. He is a colonel in the Field Artillery 
Reserve. After the war he ran a haberdashery, 
became judge of Jackson Co. Court, 1922-24; at- 
tended Kansas City School of Law, 1923-25. Al 
though supported by ‘‘Boss’’ Tom Pendergast he 
was defeated for the next term, then elected pre- 
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siding judge. He is a Royal Arch and Scottish Rite 


Mason, Knight Templar and Shriner, and former 
grand master of Missouri. i 

Mr. Truman was chosen senator Nov. 6, 1934: 
reelected Nov 5, 1940. In 1944 President Roosevelt 
suggested Wm. O. Douglas or Mr. Truman for 
vice president, the latter being chosen. On Roose- 
velt’s death, Apr. 12, 1945, Mr. Truman was 
sworn in as President by Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone in the cabinet room of the White House. 
In 1948 he was reelected in the face of polls pre- 
dicting his defeat; his personal energy overcame 
pessimism in Democratic ranks and lethargy among 
Republicans, and he defeated as well dissenting 
Democrats of the States Rights party led by J. S. 
Thurmond. 

In foreign relations Mr. Truman strongly sup- 
ported the Marshall Plan, ECA, the rehabilitation 
of Greece and arming of Turkey, and NATO, 
naming Gen. of the Army Eisenhower to the 
supreme command in Europe. He endorsed mutual 
hemisphere defense; devised Point 4 to help under- 
developed countries economically; authorized sup- 
plies for Yugoslavia. He attempted to make the 
Soviet Union keep its promises. He opened the 
United Nations conference by radio and partici- 
pated with Stalin and Attlee in the Potsdam 
Agreement. He supported the Dept. of State 
policv of compromise between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the Communists in China. When the Com- 
munists attacked Korea, June, 1950, Mr. Truman 
ordered support of the Republic, and when the 
U.N. called for armed aid, he directed Gen. of 


the Army Douglas MacArthur to give it. He held’ 


the Army to limited objectives and in April, 1951, 
removed: MacArthur from his Far Eastern com-= 
mands for publicly opposing this policy. He 
appointed John Foster Dulles, a Republican, to 
negotiate the treaty of peace with Japan and 
treaties of defense with Australia, New Zealand 
and the Philippines. 

Mr. Truman, in 1950, established the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to meet the threat of war, 
called for many billions in new taxes to pay the 
cost of rearmament, and instituted controls of 
materials and prices. He advocated higher wages 
when the government’s cost of living index rose. 
In his 1948 campaign he demanded civil rights 
legislation and repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, 
which were rejected; also a higher minimum 
wage, increased social security and housing legis- 
lation, which he won. Congress increased the 
President’s salary from $75,000 to $100,000 a year 
with a tax-free expense account of $50,000; the 
82nd Congress abolished all tax-free emoluments 
as of Jan. 1, 1953. 

Mr. Truman ridiculed the original loyalty hear- 
ings as ‘‘red herrings,’ called the first Kefauver 
report on RFC extravagance ‘‘asinjne,’’ and re- 
fused to remove members of his staff accused of 
sharp practices. His foreign policy under Secy. of 
State Dean Acheson was blamed for losing China 
to the Communists, but the President supported 
Acheson. In 1952 he removed Atty. Gen, Mc- 
Grath during a dispute over the powers of New- 
bold Morris, appointed to investigate corruption. 
On Apr. 8, 1952, he ordered seizure of steel 
companies, which had refused the wage demands 
of CIO and WSB, but when this was overruled 
by the U. S. Supreme Court he refused to use 
the Taft-Hartley act, and called for special legis- 
lation. Throughout 1952 he asked Congress for 
his maximum budget, supported deficit financing 
and urged civil rights legislation. 

In March, 1952, the Trumans“resumed residence 
in the reconstructed White House (See pp. 189-190). 
At the Jackson-Jefferson dinner in Washington 
Mar. 29, 1952, Mr. Truman announced he would 
not run for reelection. 

References: Mr. President, by Wm. Hillman and 
Arthur Wagg; the Man of Independence, by Jona- 
than Daniels. 3 


MRS. HARRY S. TRUMAN 

Mrs. Truman was born Feb. 13, 1885, in Inde- 
pendence, Mo., the eldest of four children and 
the only daughter of David Willock Wallace. 
Christened Elizabeth Virginia, she is known to her 
family and friends as ‘‘Bess.’”’ She, and Mr. Tru- 
man attended the same grade and high schools in 
Independence, both being graduated in 1901. She 
attended Barstow, a girls’ preparatory school in 
Kansas City, Mo., for a year. She and Mr. Tru- 
man were married June 28, 1919, soon after he 
returned from overseas. They have one daughter, 
Margaret, born 1924, a concert singer. Mrs. Tru- 
man and her daughter are Episcopalians. Her hus- 
band is a Baptist. 
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RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. 
Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
Disciples of Christ—Garfield. 
Episcopalian—Washington, Madison, 
William Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, 
Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 
hs ar pel pL Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 
byterian—Jackson. Buchanan, Cleveland, 
Bena Harrison, Wilson. 
Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Reosevelt. 
qari ohn Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
ore, Ta 
Me ireccon and Lincoln did not claim membership 
in any denomination, but Jefferson expressed a 
preference for the Unitarian Faith. Hayes at- 
tended the Methodist Church, but never joined. 
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en Grover; Grant’s, Hiram Ulysses; Wilson’s, Thomas Wood- 
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ashington, Monroe, Jackson, 
Polk Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield. McKinley. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, Franklin D 
Roosevelt, Truman. 
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Dutch—Van Buren. Theodore Roosevelt. Frank- 
= D. Roosevelt. Swiss and Palatinate German— 
‘oover. 

English—_Washington, John Adams, Madison, 
John Quincy Adams, William Henry Harrison 
Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, 
Grant, Garfield, Cleveland. Benjamin Harrison! 
Send ‘Harding, Coolidge. English- -Scotch-Irish— 
Truman. 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch- ~Ivish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson, 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). 


Wives of the Presidents 


President Wife’s Name Nativity) Born |Mar’ed [| Died | Sons Dau’ers 
Washington .|Martha (Dandridge) Custis. 1759 TSOQst oe 
J. Adams .|Abigall Smith........... shee 1764 1818 3 
Jefferson .|Martha (Wayles). Skelton, V: 1772 1782 
Madison, -|Dorothy (‘Dolly’') (Payne) Todd. 1794 1849 |...., 
MONTOC. . niece nee Eliza Kortright.. .........0.008 1786 1830 a 

Louisa Catherine Johnson! .. 1797 1852 = 
c Rachel (Donelson) Robards. . 1791 1828 <iiue 
LANA OY ELOGS sigs eek s'aeate es 1807 1819 4 
AA SIM TAGA Yin aes ievedea es vata sce 1795 1864 6 
Letitia Christiap2 . , an 1813 1842 3 
Julia Gardiner... 844 1889 5 
.|Sarah Childress . 1824 1891 : 
.|Margaret Smith, 1810 1852 1” 
,| Abigail Powers. “IN. 1826 1853 1 
Caroline (Carmichael) Meintosh|N. 1858 1881 Learns 
.|Jane Means Appleton.......... N. 1834 1863 3 
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ea RS a a ae aR a hl a ah ree pea a 
Vice Presidents of the United States 


The numerals given_vice presidents do not coincide with those given presidents, because some 


amlin, who was elected with him for his first term, was only the 15th vice president. 


7. eo erents had two different vice presidents. Thus, while Lincoln was the 16th president, Hannibal 


. Name Birthplace 
"~ ijJohn Adams........|Quincy, Mass..... 


Resi- al-| Poli- 
Yr. |dence Qnea tics 


- +++ {1735|/Mass., 
- 41743 


Place of Death | Yr. |Age 


sisi octets assent Be oS b 
ohn C. Calhoun. .. eville, F . C,..] 1825 |Rep..,/Washington, D. C. 
8/Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. Y 1782|N.. Y¥..] 1833 |Dem. .|Kinderhook, N. Y.. 
le, 780)Ky....] 1837 |Dem. .|Frankfort, Ky...... 
reenway, Va..... +. -)1790/Va....] 1841 Richmond, Va. 
. -|Philadelphia, Pa......}1792/Pa....] 1845 |Dem. .|Philadelphia, Pa 
-|Summerhili, N. Y.....]1800)N. Y..] 1849 |}Whig..|Buffalo, N. Y... 
brates pson Co., N. C...}1786]Ala. 1853 m..}Dallas Co., Ala..... 
inridge|Lexington, Ky.......]1821]Ky.. 1857 }Dem..|Lexington, Ky...... 
i. Perris, Me. cascscn0 ess 1809 Bangor, Me......... 
igh, N. C., ...|Carter Co., Tenn 
17|Schuyler Colfax... ..|New York City, ...|Mankato, Minn 
18|/Henry Wilson...... ‘armington, ...| Washington, D. C.../1875 
19] William A, Wheeler ..|Malone, Rep...|Malone, N. Y...... 1887 


es F 68 
... |New York City,N. ¥..|1886} 56 
..|Indianapolis, Ind... .]1885}] 66 
...|Rhinebeck, N. Y....|1920} 96 
«-(Chicago, TIE. ia si tere ./1914 fhe 


24)Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J... .|1844|N. .|Paterson, N. J......{1899 
25|Theodore Roosevelt .|New York City, N. Y.|1858|N. Oyster Bay, N. Y¥ 1919} 61 
-26| Charles W.Fairbanks| Unionville Centre, Ohio]1852|Ind. .. Indianapolis, Ind 66 
_ 27|James S, Sherman, ...|Utica, N. Y.......... 1855|N. Y.. tica, Naan 57 
28/Thomas R, Marshall|No. Manchester, Ind..}1854|Ind... ..| Washington, D. C.. .|1925) 71 
29|Calvin Coolidge..... ‘Plymouth, Vt........ 1872|Mass. ...|Northampton, Mass, .|1933| 60 
30)Charles G. Dawes. ..|Marietta, Ohio....... 1865|Ill....] 1925 |Rep...|Evanston, Ill..... +.-(1951) 85 
31/Charies Curtis....... Topeka, Kan......... 1860)Kan..} 1929 |Rep...|Washington, D. U.. .)1936| 76 
2|John Nance Garner..|Red River Co., Tex.. .}1869}Tex. ..] 1933 |Dem..|.......-- sweceersvtlosssfeses 
33|)Henry Agard Waliace|Adair County, Ia.,... 1888}lowa,. .| 1941 |Dem..}...... Tie 60 wiele'e oe Belen afels tiene 
34|Harry S. Truman.../Lamar, Mo.......... Mo.'.. | 1945.|Dem... |’. s:cccsa 2 olan en pleat A < 
35!Alben W. Barkley ..|Graves Ccunty, Ky...|1877|Ky....1 1949 |[Dem.i}. ee chee ecleces 


- (*) John C. Calhoun resigned Dec. 28, 1832, having been elected to the U. S. Senate (Dec. 12, 
1832) to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne. 
(x) Andrew Johnsop—A Democrat nominated by Republicans and elected with Lincoln on the Na- 


tional Union ticket. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress 


WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
(Georgia was not then represented) met in Phila- 
delphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
Was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, ‘at 
various times and places, until March 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘The Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled.’’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.’’ 


Name 


Movtonstandolpin,, Wa. ic saielumiecteinio cine alent s o.cleises oo 
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John Jay, N. Y 
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Thomas McKean, Del. (1 

John Hanson, Md. (2) 
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John Hancock, Mass. (3) 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass 
Arthur St. Clair, Pa........ 
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These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name ‘‘The United States of America,’’ and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 
remained in force until March 4, 1789, when the 
Constitution of the United States was proclaimed 
in effect. 

George Washington was the first President of the 
United States under the Constitution. Others for 
whom the claim has been frequently made were 
merely presiding officers of the Continental Con- 
gress. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted by 
the Continental Congress in 1 - were not 
ratified by all of the States until March 1, 1791, 
Maryland being the last to assent. The Articles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ Presidents of the Sessions of 
the Continental Congress were: 


Chosen or elected Born Died 
Sept. 5, 1774 1721 1775 
Oct. 22, 1774 1717 1784 
May 10, 1775. 1721 1775 
May 24, 1775 1737 1793 
Nov. 1, 1777 1724 1792 
Dec. 10, 1778 1745 1829 
Sept. 28, 1779 1731 1796 
July 10, 1781 1734 1817 
Nov. 5, 1781 1715 1783 
Nov. 4, 1782 1740 1821 
Nov. 3, 1783 1744 1800. 
Nov. 30, 1784 1732 1794 
Nov. 23, 1785 1737 1793 
June 6, 1785 1738 1796 
Feb. 2, 1787 1734 1818 
Jan. 22, 1788 1748 1810 


iFirst president to serve after final ratification of Articles of Confederation was announced, by order of 


Congress, March 1, 1781. 
1781. %Did not serve owing to illness. 


2First president to serve after surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Oct. 19, 


Abraham Lincoln's Schoolbook, Watch, Axe Handle, Letters Change Hands .- 


When Abraham Lincoln was a boy he wrote sums in a book and added a verse, reading: “Abraham 
Lincoln his book and pen; he will be good but God knows when.’’ That book, an item in the Lincoln 
collection of the late Oliver R. Barrett of Chicago, brought $3,600 at auction in New York, N. Y., Feb. 
19-20, 1952. The collection sold for $273,610. Included were letters written by Lincoln to Joshua 
Speed, sold for $35,000; reports of the Lincoln-Douglas debates, collected by Lincoln, $24,000; the 
first engrossed copy of the Emancipation Proclamation, signed by Lincoln and Wm. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, $18,000; a copy of the 13th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution, signed by Lincoln 
and members of Congress, $4,400. The Waltham Co. reclaimed, for $1,600, a Waltham watch Lincoln 
had given his cousin Dennis Hanks in 1864. Also sold were Lincoln’s axe handle from New Salem, 
Til., two gold watch chains—one presented by California railway men, which had replaced the other— 
Lincoln’s house moccasins embroidered with beads, and many documents and legal papers. The 
Barrett collection was consulted by Carl Sandburg ‘when he wrote his biography of Lincoln; later 
Sandburg wrote a book, “Lincoln Collector,’ about Barrett and his treasures. 


CABINETS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Secretaries of State 


oe the 
t of Foreign Affairs vie created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, ; 
changed to Department of State on Sept. 15 ar Jefferson, the Minister to France, w & ; 
Sache of State by President Washi ngton cy ae and took offi Senne pe eA 30, "John Ja 
held th @ office of Secretary for Forei airs since his ete A er atal 

Boceos on ‘March 1784, in place Tah gh ase R. Bs i ea t Aappoleley — 1781), left Septem! . 
Serie eecretay a SO es s char ed, under the ne direction of the 2 President. with with jibe duties les Rae eg 

rresp ¢ ministers consuls 0 tes and 
aie veyed ears Faceredit ted to ihe ees States, san te pareuatiehe of whatever character 
relating to the foreign affairs of the United States 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers [Home ad Presidents 


on ,|Thomas Jefferson....|Va.... 
eee -|Edmund Randolph. . eS 
a Be Timothy, Pickering.. -|Mass.. 


DAs “+: «|Jobn ee: .....]Va....| 1800 ||Cleveland . 
Macieon Robert Smith..... 

Monroe......|John Quincy Adams . 

1. dams. ,}Henry Clay......... 


uis - Roosevelt : 
John "Forsyth. - ea. $34 || -_. “>> ~ {Blithe Roots. 2... 
Van B 1 Ro 
W.H. Harrison Daniel Webster. 


s.ce ee {Elihu B. ‘Washburne, Tihs... 


Secretaries of the Treasury 


econd Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George f Loans| 
en be ‘Joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of 

July 7, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent o Soe by the Seventh ha 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2. iiss. 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Senretery of the asury on Sept, 


Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home Eas Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home ohh 
Washington. . Alexander Hamilton..|N. ¥..| 1789 ‘ Bue MroCuloee: .|Ind...] 1865 


. |Oliver Wolcott ...... Ghe Ss 1795 outwell. | ||Mass 1869 
j Ske 1797 Withee Act Richardson 873 
,|Samuel Dexter. . 1801 enjamin H. Bristow 1874 
7 Y 4 1801 Lot M. Morrill. ... 1876 
.| Albert Gallatin. . 1801 John Sherman. 1877 
ree a oe 1809 William Windom 881 
‘|George W.Campbeli.|Tenn.| 1814 : Charles J. Folger... 1 
“ <....|AlexanderJ Dallas. .|Pa....| 1814 tee wes | Walter Q. heap ‘ 1884 
.ee+.| William H. Crawford, |Ga....} 1816 saidtaleby asain HECLED McCulloch . 1884 
2 A lay 1817 |/Cleveland....|Daniel Manning: .... HN. 1885 
Richard Rush....... Pa., 1825 3 -+..|Charles 8, Pairentia: Be 1887 
Samuel D, Ingham... 1829 |/B. Harrison. ; | William haber 1889 
uis McLane...,... 1831 e Charles Foster. 1891 
William J. Duane 1833 |/Cleveland. ...|John G. Carlisle. | Ky.. --| 1893 
.|Roger B. Taney. 1833 ||McKinley. ...|Lyman J, Gage......|Tll....| 1897 
Lewy Woodbury . 1834 ||T. Roosevelt.) . 22h! hs 1901 
ree Buren. . 1837 + . lie M, Shaw. . 1902 
H.Harrison|Thomas Ewing. . 1841 : oH eB. Cortelyou.. 1907 
Tyler - 1841 |/Taft. ........|Franklin MacVeagh.. 1909 
Walter Forward..::/Pa....| 1841 || Wilson. ++....| William G. McAdoo. .|N 1913 
2 John C. Spencer.....|N. ¥.:| 1843 geese Carter Glass . Brees y's 1919 
= George M. Bibb. ..../Ky....] 1844 Fee site aha David F. Houston... 19% 
Polk.... -|Robert J. Walker..../Miss..| 1845 ||/Harding...__; a Ree. W. Mellon. . . 1921 
Taylor. . . | William M. Meredith. Pa....| 1849 ||Coolidge...:* woofs 1923 
Fu i ./Thomas Corwin..... 1850 Hoover’. . wae nd sibtehor 1929 
Pierce .|James Guthrie -so| 1853 = oo en L. Mills......|N. ¥..] 1932 
Buchanan. . .| Howell Cob A ....| 1857 ||F.D.Roosevelt lliam H. Woodin - Rs 1933 
‘ Philip F. Thomas. .,. -..| 1860 re Fred M- Vinson". Jr.|* 1934 
cc -|John A. Dix....... N. -| 1861 |/Truman, .|Fred M. Vinson . 1945 
Lincoln .....{Salmon P. Chase.. ».| 1861 a -|John W. Snyder. -{Mo...] 1946 | 
te eee. | William P. Fessenden. 1864 | 
US Sere Hugh McCulloch. 1865 | 
Secretaries of Defense 
The National Military Establishment was created b Public Law 253, dated July 26, 194 
the Secretary of Defense, as head, is a Member of the President’ u 7 OF water | 


's Cabinet. The Departments "+ 
the Navy, and the Air Force function within the National Military Establishme: ic of the Army, 


nt. The S 
and the Navy are no longer members of the President’s Cabinet. ecretaries of War 


Ap- || 
Home)jpointed | 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers 
OE aii eae eect) Pesesirsikites. Sts Za, 


Truman..... James V. oe ss Ys ES GH 1947 | Truman Retains George C, ae: el Mihene 
Oa Louis A. Johnson....|W. Va.| 1949 Robert A. Lovett.. ‘INey ve 1989 


j 
| 
| 
| 


es - ye ie eae all oS bi 
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Secretaries of War 
The Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 


. five members: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Ru’ 


Richard Peters was elected Secretary on June 13. This-Board several times changed, con 

Oct. 30, 1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a eae fe Rpg 
of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed 
Gen. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties of the Navy. The War (and Navy) Department 
was created by Act of A aay a 7, 1789, and Gen, Henry Knox was commissioned Secretary of 


Ap- Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers ([Home|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home pointed 


Washington. .|Henry Knox........ Johnson...../Edwin M. Stanton Ohio 1865 
i: --|Timothy Pickering... a ..|U-S. Grant (ad. in.) .. TIL. 1867 
i es McHenry... Lorenzo Thomas(ad, in)}......| 1868 
J. Adams oS te ell eae ar ioe ee Jonn M, Schofield... ./HMl....) 1868 
“| ...-|John Marshall...... Jonn A. Rawlins.....} ** 1869 
eS ..../Samuel Dexter...... .-| William T. Sherman.,/Ohio..| _ 1869 
+... ~|Roger Griswold...... -| William W. Belknap. .|Iowa..| — 1869 
Jefferson. ....|Henry Dearborn..... Alphonso Taft....... Ohio .| 1876 
Madison.... .|William Eustis. ..... +. ....|James Don. Cameron.|Pa....| 1876 
“. ...+./John Armstrong..... N.Y Hayes.......|George W. McCrary. |Iowa 1877 
i c++: (James Monroe...... Vi "......./Alexander Ramsey...|Minn,| 1879 
= eiiiod Re eee c oe lo kee Ids... Robert T. Lincoln... .|Ill.... aS 
..|Isaac Shelby........ ane ORs aaa o Pato) es 18 
Monroe. ....|Geo. Graham (ad. in).|V Cleveland... .| William C. Endicott..|Mass..| 1885 
Raptr t John C. Calhoun. B. Harrison. .| Redfield Proctor t....] 1889 
J. Q. Adams. , |James Barbour = - -| Stephen B. Elkins 1891 
Peter B. Porter Cleveland... . el S. Lamont 893 
John H. Eaton 5 McKinley. . .|Russel A. Alger... 1897 
Lewis Cass...... " aa ...|Elibu Root.... 899 
Benjamin F. Butler ..|N T. Roosevelt St Soares 901 
Van Buren...|Joel R. Poinsett..... S.C o William H. Taft 1904 
W.H.Harrison John Bell....... t i, -|Luke E. Wright 1908 
Taft........|Jacob M. Dickinson. : 1909 
-|John McLean....... . ** «+eeeee+|Henry L. Stimson..../N. ¥...] 1911 
John C. Spencer..... N. Y. Wilson......|Lindley M. Garrison. |N.J...| 1913 
-|James M. Porter..... oes “.eee+-| Newton D. Baker....|Ohio..| 1916 
.| William Wilkins..... 184 Harding..... John W. Weeks...... Mass..| 1921 
William L. Marcy.... Coolidge..... vy eer line 1923 
ge W. Crawford. >. . |Dwight F. Davis.....|Mo....]| 1925 
.|Edward Bates...... Hoover...... James W. Good...... Iowa 1929 
-|Charles M. Conrad... era Patrick J. Hurley... .|Okla. 1929 
Jefferson Davis F.D.Roosevelt|George H. Dern..... Utah,.| 1933 
John B. Floyd oF ne eae Harry H. Woodring|Kan.,| 1936 
Joseph Holt. . . “,.-..|Henry L. Sti m....(N. ¥..} 1940 
Simon Cameron Truman......|Robert P. Patterson..|N. Y..| 1945 
Edwin M. Stanton ee eee *| Kenneth C. Royall...|N. C..| 1947 


(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The War Department is now a branch of the National 
Military Establishment, created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 19417. 


Secretaries of the Navy 


The Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
member of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., the first Secretary 


of the Navy, May 3, 1798, but he declined the office. Benjamin Stoddert was appointed the same day. 


Ap- Ap- 

Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed|| Presidents | Cabinet Officers {Home|pointed 
J. Adams...../Benjamin Stoddert...|Md...| 1798 ||LincoIn...... Gideon Welles...... Ct....} 1861 
Jefferson..... 2 ne 1801 ||Johnson...... Gideon Welles......./Ct....] 1865 
ie ...--|Robert Smith....... *s 1801 |/Grant........|/Adolph BE. Borie...../Pa.... 1869 
ng ...-.+|Jacob Crowninshield.|Mass..| 1805 Lt Beams. George M. Robeson..|N.J...| 1869 
Madison.....|Paul Hamilton...... S.C...) 1809 ||Hayes....... RichardW.Thompson|ind...| 1877 
SS cciee | WilKamM: JONCS.< ..:<4.5 Pa....} 1813 ~ eeeeeces| Nathan, Got Jr. cos W.Va.| 1881 
“ ,.... |Benjamin Williams Garfield. .....|William H. Hunt....|La.... 881 
Crowuinshield.....|Mass. 1814 |)Arthur.......|William E. Chandler |N. H..| 1882 
a ss 1817 ||Cleveland..../William C. Whitney .|N. Y..] 1885 
.. (Smith Thompson..../N. Y..| 1818 ||B. Harrison. ./Benjamin F. Tracy..| ‘* 1889 
. |Samuel L. Southard,.|.N-J.., 1823 }/Cleveland....|Hilary A. Herbert...|Ala...}| 1893 
4 ad ae 1825 ||McKinley ....|John D. Long. M 1897 
-|John Branch........ N. C..] 1829 {/T. Roosevelt. oe 1901 
. |Levi Woodbury.....|N.H..} 1831 “,...|William H. Moody. 1902 
. |Mahlon Dickerson...|N.J...] 1834 = .|Paul Morton...... : vasa, OOS 
Van Buren... oe ae 1837 eo Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md...| 1905 
A ..-- |James K. Paulding...|N. Y.. 1838 a .}Victor H. Metcalf. ../Cal... 1906 
W.H.Harrison |George E. Badger....|N. C..| 1841 o ./Truman H. Newberry|Mich. 1908 
SEU IGE Sieecleit'a. = ae 1841 ||Taft.........|/George von L. Meyer |Mass.| 1909 
Eee det tADel er. WO DPShur: <...6'0]| VAs. oa 1841 ||Wilson......./Josephus Daniels, .<.|N. C.. 1913 
“ soes++.|David Henshaw.....|Mass..| 1843 ||Harding...... Edwin Denby.......|Mich. 1921 
“ seseees |LhHomas W. Gilmer..|Va.... 1844 }|Coolidge..... as ss 1923 
Pee ckic, gale (WORR) ¥.o MASON G st» 51 ee erie 1844 f: --.--.|(Curtis D., Wilbur. .../Cal... 1924 
Polk.........|George Bancroft.....|Mass..| 1845 |/Hoover...... CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass..| 1929 
PN Mec ccencrs{dOnn Y. IMASON:: os oe Va....| 1846 ||/F.D.Roosevelt/Claude A. Swanson. ./Va.... 1933 
Taylor.......|William B. Preston..| ** _.. 1849 ? ....|Charles Edison. ...... N.J...| 1940 
Fillmore Bums William A. Graham..|N. C.. 1850 = os oo (Frank Knox... ..5. ic{TM eal, ft O40) 
Maes ds John P, Kennedy....}]Md...] 1852 z *\James V. Forrestal...|N.¥...| 1944 
James C. Dobbin....|N. C.. 1853 ||Truman..... = 2 1945 


Bestanan, -es J1saac Toueey-.2.- 2. Ct... 1857 
(*) Last member of the President’s Cabinet. The Navy Department is now a branch of the National 
Military Establishment, created by Public Law 253, dated July 26, 1947. 
Attorneys General 


ffice of Attorney .General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington ap- 
pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney General was made a member of the 


Cabinet in 1814. 
i Ap- AD 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Homel|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home/pointed 


‘ashin; .....|Hdmund Randolph|Va....| 1789 ||J. Adams.....|Charles Lee......... Marrs 
‘eae iia ..|William Bradford.|/Pa.,...} 1794 Og ....|Tbheophilus Parsons. .|Mass.. 
# »..-!Charles Lee...../Va....1 1795 ilJefferson......|Levi Lincoln..,....|/Mass.. 


ee Tt et 
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Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home poisted||. Presidents Cabinet Officers Home|t 


Attor Gen tinued) 
Setferson Fee Overt ‘Smith: > Md... 


Ber ee eee sees 


A. "Rodney. Del... 
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‘Taney 
ioe F. Butler NAY 


“ees uae dy... lrean. 
2 Gilpin: | Pade 
WH Harrison.. pena a Crittenden Ky.... 


> tne tang YG 


Bees 
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****| William H. Moody|Mass.. 


1841 = se aes beet a Bona- ime 
se S5C..o 1s4tfan Sree oe 
i mavens, «| HUSH Newoa..---|Md... 1843 ws seeeeees s+ (George W. Wicker- mer 
eesti ienan scitond: (Men. are “MoReynoida| Team. 


Isaac Toucey....|Ct. i ‘thomas W Gregory|Tex. . 
.|Reverdy Jonnson. 
John J. - Giittenden ~ 


1 SS Harlan F. Stone. 
Ed -.+|Mo.... eg .|John G. . ent. . 
Titian J. Coffey {wv ean 
ad. in.)|Pa.... 
Veceases s}vames Speed..... Ky.... 


J aeececes 


Ky.. 
lil iii}Benry stanbery. .|Onio. . 
Johnson.......| William as Evarts pe <3 
ee: leche Akerman|Ga.... _P. MeGranery.. . (Pa. 


Postmasters General 


ranklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America (1737). and Postmaster General for the 
f Sh crear Lt eee ~ King until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 
Congress created the Pos: O Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1775, 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster General for one year. On his sailing later for France as one 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 
Postmaster General Jan. 28, 1782. gg Uerees temporarily established the Post Office Department as a 
branch of the Treasury, on ‘Sept. 22, 1789, and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Panncnine General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. His is 
the only portfolio in the Cabinet that nie every four years. 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home potited Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed 


ashington ....|/Samuel Osgood..../Mass..} 1789 |)Grant ......... Marshall Jewel. ..|Ind...} 1874 
pyeenington Timothy. Pickering ie 1791 OM Rae James N. Tyner.../Tenn.| 1876 
cS Joseph Habersham|Ga.... 1795 ||Hayes.......... David Mek Key *% 1877 
J. Adams ...... m Be 1797 en isles -..|Horace Maynard [N. Y¥. 1880 
Jefferson. ...... ci oO 1801 ||Garneid,...... Thomas L. James .|Ky ..| 1881 * 
BME tisinei> « Gideon Granger ../Ct.... 1801 ||Artnur.,....... Timothy O. Howe |Wis...| 1581 
Madison ee a apy yee 1809 cists ...| Walte: Remy Ind. 1883 
ay .|Return J. Meigs jr |Ohio..| 1814 x .|Frank Hatton.....|/Iowa..| 1884 
Monroe ry if 1817 ||Cleveland :| William F, Vilas../|Wis...] 1885 
* re Hr .|John McLean..... as 1823 = x :|Don M. Dickinson.| Mick. 1888 
J. Q. Adams ... e sm 1825 ||B. Harrison .|John Wanamaker.|Pa.... 1889 
Jackson ... .| William T. Barry..|/Ky....| 1829 ||Cleveland Wilson 8. Bissel. ..|N.¥ 18) 
ot i ee he Amos Kendall... ,| ** 1835 . .| William L. Wilson W.Va 1895, 
Van Buren.....| 4 #8 1837 |}|McKinley.. .|James A. Gar .|Md...] 1897 
SEN RFit John M. Niles. ,../Ct.... 1840 “ +... ,+.}Charles Ez. Smith’ Pasco 1898 
W.H.. Harrison.| Francis Granger...|N. Y..| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. . sie 1901 
Tyler. SE ey francis Granger...)/N. Y.,} 1841 a .....|Henry C. Payne, aS 1902 
ate ..|Charles A. ioklitt Ky.. «| 1841 Re «+ ..|Robert J. Wynne..|Pa. 1 
Cave Jobnson...,.|Tenn.| 1845 i .... -|GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. ¥..| 1905 
‘.\Jacob Collamer.::/Vt....| 1849 = .«. -| George vonL.Meyer|Mass, 1907 
.|Nathan K. Hall. /|N. ¥. «f= ARGO) MN DatG Se stiys ts nee ye gestie’ Hitchcock| ‘* 1909 
;|Samuel D-Hubbard|Ct...:] 1852 ||Wilson:. 222272 . |Albert 8S. Burleson,|Tex...| 1913 
James Campbell.,./Pa....| 1853 ||Harding........|/Will H. Hays..... Ind...} 1921 
:|Aaron V. Brown...|Tenn.| 1857 ang Wetted Hubert Work. .... Col...| 4922 
.-.|Joseph Holt. ..... ee ae -s] 1859 Pedant easy Harry 8. New...../Ind...| 1923 
...|Horatio King. ..,. Me. ..| 1861 ||Coolidge........ SS gwely a ae 
..|Montgomery Blair.|Md...] 1861 ||Hoover.........| Walter F.Brown. .|Ohio. .| 1929 
.| William Dennison . Ohio. «| 1864 ||/F. D. Roosevelt. games A. Farley...|N. ¥..| 1933 
3 1865 »! frank C. Walker. .|Pa.... 1940 
.|Alex. W. Randall..|Wis...) 1866 ||Truman....... Rope B. Hannegan|Mo.,. 1945 
.|John A. J. Creswell]Ma... 1869 ears «|Jesse M.Donaldson|Mo. . 1947 
. {James W. Marshall|Va.... 1874 


Secretaries of the Interior 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 
made a member of the Cabinet. 


Ap- j Ap- i 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home}pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers Home|poittted | 


Se Thomas Ewing. ../Ohio..| 1849 ||Grant.........|Jacob D. Cox....|Ohio..| 1869 
Fr Tilmore Leto James A. Pearce. ..|Md... 1850 mene Paia dtseate ERI Columbus Delano.| ‘*‘ 1870 
Thomas M. T. Mc- Bee en aS .|Zachariah Chandler|Mich.| 1875 
ermMonis sis. Pa....| 1850 ||Hayes......5..|Carl Schurz...... Mo...,| 1877 .- | 
* ft .|Alex. H. H. Stuart|/Va.. 1850 Sam. J. Kirkwood Towa. 1881 | 
Pierce... Robert McClelland|Mich.| 1853 Henry M. Teller. wae | > T8828) 
Buchanan Jacob bemoan Miss.. 1857 Lucius Q. C. Lamar|Miss..| 1885 1 
Lincoln... . Caleb B. Smith, a eke An 1861 -|William F. Vilas. .|Wis...| 1888 | 
re John P. Usher... es 1863 -|John W, Noble...|Mo....} 1889 
Johnson.,..... : Le 1865 Hoke Smith..... —— 2 1893 
SeeIMasion e. 0,6 James Harlan ior 1865 


as : Mo 896 
2 eae OrvilleH. BrowninglIN. . 1866 .. «+ {Cornelius N. Bliss/|N- ¥.-| 1897 


rea. oe ee 


| Cabinet Officers Home| 
of the Interior, Continued) 
-.|Bthan A. Hitchcock Mo.... 


1899 
1901 
1907 
1909 
19i1 
1913 


1920 
1921 


AO ha tea ld Ses 


United States—Cabinet Officers; Abbreviations 


Secretaries of Agriculture 
The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 


als ble a 


Ap- : Ap- 
pointed Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home pointed 


Harding......./Hubert Work.....|/N. M. 


in sees eens 


Roy O. lage a eo 
Harold Te Ickes. . Til. 


Re ae Julius A. Krug. ...|Wis... 
Oscar L. Chapman We 


~ Commissioner Was renamed secretary of agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. 


_ Presidents 


Norman J. Co! ...|Mo... 1889 

eremiah M. Rusk. ..|Wis.. 1889 

J. Ster! Morton...|Neb...| 1893 

ames ee ..{fa.....] 1897 

: a 901 

u ..|David F. Houston. ..|/Mo....| 1913 
...-./Edward T. Meredith. |Ia....| 1920 


Ap- 
Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed|| Presidents 


Cabinet Officers 


Harding. ...- Henry C. Wallace... .|Ia..... 192i- 
Coolidge.....|Howard M. Gore....]W.Va.| 1924 
: ves |W. M. Jardine....... Kan...| 1925 
Hoover...... Arthur M. Hyde.....|/Mo...}| 1929 
F.D.Roosevelt|Henry A. Wallace....|/lowa,.| 1933 
Ea Claude R. Wickard ..|Ind.., Sot 
Truman...... Clinton P, Andersom.|N. M..| 1945 
2 Charles F, Brannan. .|Colo..| 1948 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


The Department of Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 
‘made a member of the Cabinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 into the Depart- 
~ Ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member. 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 


Ap- 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed 

.-|Geo. B. Cortelyou|N. Y.. 1903 
t...|Victor H. Metcalf.|Cal.. . 1904 
.|Oscar S. Straus... Nor 1906 
Charles Nagel....!Mo.. . 1909 

Secretaries of Labor 
Wilson..,,. ...|William B. Wilson,|Pa.... 1913 
Marding....... James J. Dayis...|Pa....} 1921 
Coolidge....... iS mA 1923 
Hoover........ re y 1929 
OS Sans William N. Doak..|Va.... 1930 
F. D. Roosevelt.|Frances Perkins...|N. Y.. 1933 
Truman,.......|L.B.Schwellenbach|Wash.|} 1945 
elavevons Maurice J. Tebin..|Mass..| 1948 


Secretaries of Commerce 


Ap- 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers |Home|pointed 


Wilson, . -| William C, Redfield|/N. Y.. 1913 

“ a -|Josh, W. Alexander|Mo,..,| 1919 

Harding. .|Herpert C. Hoover|Cal., . 1921 

Coolidge. 5 = eS 1923 

e 5 .| William F, Whiting|Mass.. 1928 

Hoover... -|Robert P. Lamont. |Ill.... 1929 

Soe Gg ete oleate Roy D. Chapin...|Mich.. 1932 

F. D. Roosevelt | Daniel C. Roper..|S.-C...| 1933 

Peto, X «eit Harry L. Hopkins.|lowa..| 1939 

Pa tape a ise iste Jesse Jones....... Texas.| 1940 

poe ibehs ia a tafony Henry A. Wallace.|Ia. 945 

Truman....... “ : 945 
Sines lela .|W. Averell Harri- 

MAM OT ceisreee 946 

Shay, RG Neer Charles Sawyer. ..|Ohio. 1948 


U. S$. Administrative Abbreviations Commonly Used 


Atomic Energy Commission. 

. Armed Forces Policy Council. 

Agricultural Research Administration. 

. American Red Cross. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Civii Aeronautics Administration. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Civil Air Patrol. 

:. Commodity Credit Corporation. 

. Council of Economie Advisers. 

Central. Intelligence Agency. 

: Defense Electric Power Administration, 

Defense Fisheries Administration. 

. Defense Minerals Administration or 
Defense Manpower Administration. 

Defense Mobilization Board. 

Defense Production Administration. 

Displaced Persons Commission. 

. Defense Solid Fuels Administration. 

Defense Transport Administration. 

Economic Cooperation Administration. 

Economic Stabilization Agency. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

). Farm Credit Administration. 

. Federal Communications Commission. 

. Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Food and Drug Administration. 

. Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Federal Housing Administration or 
Farmers Home Administration. 

FMB..... Federal Maritime Board. 


FMCS . Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

FNMA.... Federal Nationa] Mortgage Association. 

Ls Re Federal Power Commission. 

| oy, ee Federal Security Agency. 

ae Federal Trade Commission. 

GAO..... General Accountimg Office. 

GPC ..... Government Printing Office. 


Css... General Services Administration. 


HHFA . Housing and Home Finance Agenoy: 
HLBB . Home Loan Bank Board. 
HOLC.... Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


Inter-American Defense Board. 
Interstate Commerce Commission or 
Indian Claims Commission. 

Maritime Administration. 

Munitions Board. 

- National Advisory Committee for Aero- 

nautics. 

- National Labor Relations Board. 

National Production Authority. 

. National Shipping Authority. 

National Security Council. 

.. National Security Resources Board. 

ODM..... Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Office for Emergency Management. 

. Office of the Housing Expediter. 

Office of International. Trade. 

Office of Price Stabilization: 

Petroleum Administration for Defense. 

Public Housing Administration. 

Public Health Service. 

Frequrute and Marketing Administra- 
ion. 

Research and Development Board. 

Rural Electrification Administration. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Railroad Retirement Board. 

.. Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Selective Service System. 

Tennessee Valley Authority. 

.. United States Coast Guard. 

. United States Employment Service. 

. United States Marine Corps. 

Veterans Administration. 

Women’s Army Corps. 

- Women Accepted for Volunteer Emer- 
gency Service (Women’s Reserve, 
U. S. Naval Reserve). 

WCC..... War Claims Commission. 

Wage Stabilization Board. 
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Name 


 - 
-|1789-1791 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg|Pa 1789-1791 


Jonathan Dayton 
‘Theodore Sedgwic 


Philip P. Barbour. ::: 


Henry Clay..........0.0- 
John W- Tayior. a8 
Andrew Stevenson. 


see ewes 


'|1856-3857 
Justices of the United 


Service oy a] 


Linn Boyd. 
Nathaniel P. 


Name 
Chief Justices in Italics 


John Jay, N. Y . |1789-1795 
John Rutledge, S. C...... 

William Cushing, Mass... 

James Wilson, Pa........|1 
John Blair, Va..........+ 1 
Robert H. Harrison, Md.. 
James Iredell, N.C......{1 
Thomas Johnson, Md..... 
William Paterson, N.J.... 
John Rutledge, S.C....... 
Samuel Chase, Md....... 
Oliver Bllsworth, Conn iP: 

a. 


Term /|Yrs 


— 


- 


wo 


Bushrod Washington, 
Alfred Moore, N. C..... 
John Marshall, Va........ 
William Johnson, 8. ‘ 
BrockholstLivingston 
Thomas Todd, Ky 
Joseph Story, Mas: 
Gabriel Duval, M 
Smith Thompson, N. Y... 
Robert Trimble, Ky...... 
John McLean, Ohio...... 
Henry Baldwin, Pa.......{1830 
James M. Wayne, Ga 
Roger B. Taney, Md...... 
Philip P. Barbour, Va.... 
John Catron, Tenn....... 
John McKinley, Ala... :.: 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... .. 
Samuel Nelson, N. Y..... 
1S GER: ae 


wo ° 
ACP Re ROY WrOe 


1862-1890 
1862-1877 
1863-1897 
1864-1873 


U. S.—Speakers of House; Supreme Court Justices; Oaths 


Speakers of the House of Representatives ) 
State Time ame State 


1870-1880 
1870-1892 
1873-1882 
1874-1888 
1877-1911! 3 


Joseph P. Bradley, N. J... 
Ward Hunt, N. Y....... 

Morrison R. Watie. Ohio. . 
John M. Harlan. Ky...... 


me Ne Oe beh 


The Constitution directs that the President shall 
take the following oath or affirmation: ‘‘I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.’’ (Custom decrees the use of the words ‘‘So 
help me God’’ at the end of the oath when taken 
by the President-elect, his left hand on the Bible 
for the duration of the oath, with his right hand 
slightly raised.) 


Oath of the President; Judicial and Executive Officers 


= fy 


States Supreme 


Name 
Chief Justices in Italics 


William B. Woods, Ga..., 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. . 
Horace Gray, Mass...... {18 


rge Oe: 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La.... 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y./1 
Joseph McKenna, Cal. 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass 
William R. Day, Ohio. 
William H. M y, M. 1 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. . 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.. 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy. 
Joseph R. eae ag Sivaieee 


Mahion Pitney, N. J..... 
Jas. C. McReynolds, Tenn. 
D ‘is, M. 


Pierce Butler, Minn...... 19: 1 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn ,|1923-1930 
Harlan F. Stone, N. ¥....|1925-1941 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y . .|1930-1941 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn 1930-1945 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. Y.|1932—1938 
Hugo L. Black, Ala. . 1937- aa 
Stanley F. Reed, a ae 

Felix Frankfurter, Wash. . . 

William O. Douglas, W ash.|1939— 

Frank Murphy, Michigan ,|19 

Harlan F. Stone, N. ¥..... 1 

James F. Byrnes, S.C. (d). 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y../1941 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. . 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio 

Fred M. Vinson, Kentu 


Federal judges and justices take the following: 
oath or affirmation before performing the duties 
office: ‘‘I, » do solemnly swear (o¥ 
affirm) that I will administer justice without re; 
Spect to persons, and do equal right to the poo: 
and to the rich, and that I will faithfully and 
impartially discharge and perform all the duties 
incumbent upon me as according to the 
peer my aa a Buderstanaiye, agreeably 

e Constitution and laws of the Un 
So help-me God.” ap: a | 
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States of the Union—Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas 


STATES OF THE UNION 


e Their Topography, History, Industries, Farm Products, Principal Citi 
-— : : ? Pp E55 
; Railways, Airlines, Tourist Attractions 
Statistical tables, elsewhere in The Atmanac, cover by states. detai 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, bankine, finance: “ee ofhet hee a Lie mS 
Population figures here given are those of the Census of 1950, published by the Bureau of the Census. 


Area of the states is that reported, 1952, by the Geography Divisi B - 
tural figures based on reports of the Dept. ot Agriculture. SO: SEreeu, oti she ee 


Alabama ritory of New Mexico, ceded 1848 by Mex- 

; ico, with Gadsen Purchase added 1853. It 

e oe Merce Le te is bounded E. by New Mexico, N. by Utah, 
rank, 28th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,061,- | W- te Nevada and California, S. by Mex- 
743, rank, llth. MOTTO: We Dare Def. Our | ico. Climate is very dry, in parts arid. It 
Rights. FLOWER: Goldenrod. ADMISSION: 22nd. | has average annual sunshine of 80%, rich 

_ Alabama lies in the cotton belt of the| mineral workings, rodeos, Hopi, Havajo 

_ Old South, bounded N. by Tennessee, E. by | and Yaqui ceremonials. Phoenix and Tue- 
Georgia, W. by Mississippi, S-E. by Flor-| son attract many tourists. 
ida, S. by Gulf of Mexico. In N., Tennessee It is noted for the Grand Canyon of the 
river runs through Cumberland plateau | Colorado, an immense, vari-colored fissure 
and provides motive power at Muscle | 217 mi. long, 4 to 18 mi. wide at brim, 4,000 
Shoals, a 37-mi. stretch with fall of 134 ft., | to 5,500 ft. deep, ‘‘the most sublime spec- 

art of Tennessee Valley Authority. The | tacle in the world.” This is reached by 
osa valley lies to S., hemmed in by Pied- |} Santa Fe Ry. to Williams, Union Pacific to 
mont plateau. Then follows the coastal | Jacob Lake, Utah: The state also has man’s 
alluvial plain. Coal underlies about 7,000 | greatest water barrier, Hoover Dam (for- 
~ sq. mi. near northern Appalachian region. | merly Boulder) in Black Canyon of the 
rincipal river is the Alabama, formed | Colorado, 726 ft. high, 660 ft. wide at base, 
Begencion of Coosa and Tallapoosa above | 1,244 ft. long at top, creating Lake Mead, 
ontgomery, joined by Tombigbee above | 115 mi. long. (Santa Fe Ry. to Kingman.) 
Mobile and losing some waters to the | Vast reclamation projects built Roosevelt 
Tensaw before entering Gulf. Mobile Bay | dam on Salt river (1911), Coolidge Dam on 
is 30 mi. long, 8 mi. wide and Mobile is | Gila (1929), Bartlett Dam on Verde (1939), 
only seaport. Cheaha mountain, a state | Davis Dam (1951) on the Colorado. 
park, 5 mi. north of Oxford, is the highest On May 1, 1952, the Bureau of Reclama- 
point, 2,407 ft. Gulf State Park, in Baldwin | tion opened the Wellton canal, 21 mi., and 
county and Clear Creek falls, Winston | the Mohawk canal, 43 mi., carrying water 
county, are attractions, Also 19 state parks, | from Imperial dam of the Colorado to ir- 
101 state forests, 9 community forests. rigate 75,000 acres near Yuma. Water was 

Mobile, colonized by French 1699, ceded | lifted 170-ft. over Laguna Mts. by electric 
by Spain 1799 but not turned over till 1813, | pumps. Cost was $42,000,000, to be recov- 
clears over 7,000,000 tons annually. Its|ered by Federal’ homestead sales and 
carnival dates from 1704. Azalea Trail| taxes. The Yuma mesa project, opened 
(February-March) and tarpon fishing are | 1951, cost $9,500,000, produced $15,500,000 
tourist attractions. It is terminal for | worth of crops the first year. hole Gila 
Southern, Louisville & Nashville, Gulf, | valley project means reclamation of 115,- 
Mobile & Ohio. ‘ 000 desert acres. 

Birmingham, incorp. 1871, called ‘‘Pitts- Nature has given Arizona the Painted 
burgh of the South,” started its industrial | Desert, extending for 300 mi. along U. S. 
rise with DeBardeleben Coal & Iron Co.,| 66; the Petrified Forest; Canyon Diablo, 
1886; now has Ensley plant of Tennessee | 225 ft. deep, 500 ft. wide, and Meteor 
Coal, Iron and Ry. Co.; Woodward Iron | Crater, -1 mi. wide, made by prehistoric ] 
Co., Sloss-Sheffield, and U. S. Cast Iron | meteor, also on U. S. 66. Highest mountain j 
pope Co. at Bessemer. Non-existent in| is Humphrey’s Peak, 12,611 ft. 
18 
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1, it had only 38,000 people in 1900, but A 500-mi. pipeline from Toprock to Mil- 
pitas (Calif.) delivers 350,000,000 cu. ft. of 
natural gas daily. 

Biggest industry is mining and smelting 
copper. Gold and silver, found with cop- 
per ore; zinc, barite, molybdenum, van- 
adium, tungsten, manganese, uranium ore 
are found. Phelps Dodge Corp. operates 
largest open-pit mines: Bisbee (owns 12.,- 
750 acres); Morenci (9,290 acres); Ajo, 
Jerome. Smelters produce electrolytic 
copper at Douglas. It is the second largest 
domestic copper company and third larg- 
est producer of gold and silver, 

Alfalfa, in some parts yields 5 to 8 crops, 
with aid of irrigation. Citrus fruits, dates, 
truck crops, cotton, wheat, cattle and 
sheep are raised, half of the latter by 
Navajos. By adapting old Spanish mission 
construction Arizona has developed a dis- 
tinctive building style. 


Arkansas 


Wonder State 

CAPITAL: Little Rock. AREA: 53,104 sq. mi., 
rank, 26th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,909,- 
511, rank, 30th. MOTTO: Regnat Populus. The 
People Rule. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. ADMIS- 
SION: 25th. 

Arkansas, part of the Old South west of 
the Mississippi, an important cotton pro- 
ducing state, has large oil production, 
valuable thermal springs and is favored 


by 1930 250,000, and 326,037 in 1950. 
Alabama annually produces more than 
500,000 bales of cotton lint. It has tobacco, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane, peanuts, corn, 
oats, watermelon, hogs and dairy prod- 
ucts. Florence, in the north, is a cotton 
center. Tuscumbia has a museum in the 
birthplace of Helen Keller. ; 
Alabama has 26 institutions of higher 
learning, including Tuskegee Institute, 
Booker T. Washington’s Negro school. 
Alabama, first explored by De Narvaez, 
Spanish, 1528, is rich in historical markers 
and sites. Andrew Jackson defeated the 
Creek Indians at Talledega and Horseshoe 
Bend. The Confederate States were organ- 
ized at Montgomery, Feb. 4, 1861, and Jef- 
ferson Davis took oath as president at 
State ‘Capitol there Feb. 18. Davis’ “first 
White ouse”’ is now a museum. The 
naval foundry at Selma, which served the 
Confederacy, is also commemorated. 


Arizona 


Grand Canyon State 

CAPITAL: Phoenix. AREA: 113,909 sq. mi., rank, 
5th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 749,587, 
rank, 37th. MOTTO: Ditat Deus, Enriches. 
FLOWER: Saguaro Cactus, BIRD: Cactus Wren. 
ADMISSION: 48th. 

Arizona, youngest state, was from 1863 
to 1912 a territory formed out of the Ter- 


by sportsmen. Bounded N. by Missouri, 
Ww. by Texas and Oklahoma, S. by Louisi- 
ana, E. by Mississippi river with Tennessee 
and Mississippi opposite. It has 
coastal plain E. and S., Ozark and Quachi- 
ta mountains N. and W., the latter reach~ 
ing 3,000 ft. Ouachita and Ozark National 
Forests preserve their beauty. 

The state is drained by the Arkansas, 
St. Francis, White, Black, Ouachita, Little 
Missouri, Saline and Red River, which 
crosses southwest corner. Tt has 20,052,926 
aeres of oak, hickory, gum, cypress and 
pine, the latter supplying paper mills. The 
state raises cotton, corn, soybeans, rice, 
spinach and alfalfa; apples, including .the 
popular Delicious, peaches and grapes. 
Cottonseed oil and grape juice are profit- 
able products. Arkansas produced 1,255,- 
000 bales cotton lint in 1951 (4th in U. S.) 

Natural gas was uncovered in 1888; oil 
in 1901; large refineries are located around 
El Dorado. Minerals have annual produc- 
tion value of approximately $125,000,000, 
two thirds in petroleum, natural gas and 
eoal. The state supplies 98% of the na- 
tion’s domestic bauxite ore and has the 
only diamonds mined in North America. 

Arkansas has 24 institutions of higher 
learning—13 colleges and universities, one 
professional school, two teachers’ colleges 
and 8 junior colleges, 5 for Negroes. 

Fresh-water fishing, duck-hunting in 
southeast lowlands, and recreations in sev- 
en state-maintained park areas, seven state 
forests of 19,800 acres and,64 community 
forests of 2,193 acres. invite visitors. Reser- 
voir areas at Norfork, Bull Shoals in the 
Ozarks, and at Nimrod, the Narrows and 
Blue Mountain in the Ouachitas are ac- 
cessible. There are 47 hot springs in gov- 
ernment-owned and operated Hot Springs 
National Park, near the city of Hot 
Springs, about 50 miles southwest of Little 
Rock. Spring. water ranges from 95° to 
147° F. and is piped in insulated conduits 
for baths and drinking. 

Little Rock is served by the Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island and St. Louis South- 
western railroads; also American, Braniff 
and Chicago & Southern air lines. Hot 
Springs is reached by Missouri Pacific and 
Rock Island railroads and Chicago & 
Southern airline. 


California 


Golden State 
CAPITAL: Sacramento. AREA: 158,693 sq. mi., 
rank, 2nd, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
586,228, rank, 2nd. MOTTO: Eureka, I Have Found 
It. FLOWER: Golden Poppy. ADMISSION: 31st. 
California, largest of the Pacific states 
and second largest in the Union, in 1950 
reported a 53.3% rise in population over 
the 1940 census. It increased 86.5% be- 
tween 1930 and 1950 compared with a na- 
tional growth of 22.7%. The factory output 
was up 196% between 1929 and 1947 com- 
pared with 143% in the nation. Retail 
store sales were up 251% and wholesale 
sales 229%, between 1929 and 1948, com- 
pared with 170% and 183% in the U. S. 
It is bounded N.. by Oregon; E. by 
Nevada and Arizona, with Colorado river 
along Arizona border; S. by Mexico, and 
1,200 mi. of Pacific ocean on W. Greatest 
length, 780 mi.; width varies, 150 to 350 
mi, Its extraordinary topography includes 
Sierra Nevada Mts., E. and S., parallel 
with Coast Range, with Great Valley be- 
tween and luxuriant fruit-raising Im- 
erial Valley to S.; Cascade Range and 
lamath Mts. to N. Highest peak, Mt. 
Whitney, 14,496 ft., in S.; Mt. Shasta 
14,161 ft., N. of Sacramento Valley, Mt. 
Lassen, 10,435 ft., only active volcano in 
U. S., is 85 mi. from Shasta. There are 41 
eaks over 10,000 ft. Death Valley, S.E 
as lowest point in U. S., 276 ft. below sea 


_ > 


level. Highest lake in U. S. is * 


ipal river, Sacramento, runs from 
Mt. Shasta, meets San Joa ee 
sea in San Francisco Bay area. } fa 
vored regions scenically are Yosemite 
Valley (Mariposa big trees); Lassen and — 
Sequoia-Kings Canyon national parks; 
Lake Tahoe (on Nevada border), Sequoia 
redwoods, (State park); Mojave and Col- 
orado desert areas, San Francisco Bay, 
Monterey peninsua. 
Central Valley augm 
i August, 


acy pum: 
2,000,000 g: 
into the Delta-Mendota canal, which runs 
down the west side of San Joaquin valley 
to a pool at Mendota. Mt. Shasta dam, 
completed June, 1950, impounds over 
4,000,000 acre-feet of water. : { 
California produces more citrus fruit 
and fresh vegetables than any other state; 
also large quantities of grapes, eaches, 
pears, apricots, olives, figs. It. leads in 
tuna pack, fruit and vegetable processing 
and the wine industry. It produced the 
second largest barley crop, 42,360,000 bu., 
1951; produced 1,770,000 bales of cotton 
lint in 1951 (average 657 lbs. per acre). 
Mechanical cotton pickers are replacing 
hand labor. On Jan. 1, 1952 the state had 
3,160,000 cattle, including 849,000 milch - 
cows with average value per head. 
Oil is the biggest mineral industry. Nat-> 
ural gas is also produced. The state re 
mains first in gold production, cause of its H 


sa 
Marshall, Jan. 24, : : 
silver, copper, lead, borax, quicksilver, 
tungsten, magnesite. : 
Manufacturing is the state’s major in-- 
dustry, with a value added in 1951 of = 
$6,145,000,000. Transportation equipment, 
including aircraft, autos and ships is first 
in rank, followed by food products, fabri- 
eated_ metal products, machinery, chemi- 
eal, lumber and etroleum products; ; 
rimary metals, electrical equipment: 
actory employment reached 870,400 in 
1951, 14.7% above 1950. Motion pictures, 
revision and radio are important indus- 
ries. 
_ The 100-odd colleges and —universities 
include major institutions such as Univ. 
of California, Stanford, Univ. of Southern 
California, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. Of historic interest are the re- 
stored Old Spanish Missions, built 1768- 
1823 from San Diego to Sonoma. 
The 18 national forests comprise one 
fifth of the state. There are 53 state parks, 
32 state-owned beaches, 19 historical 
monuments, 547,000 acres. Santa Catalin: 
Island, 75 sq. mi., attracts tourists. Th 
Tournament of Roses and the Rose Bowl 
football game at Pasadena are held an- 
nually, Jan. 1. Skiing and winter spo 
are featured in the N. : i 
_ The climate of California varies accord- 
ing to distance from the ocean and alti- 
tude; mean temp. at San Francisco is 56°] 
summer mean 60°, winter 51°. Central 
Valley mean is 64° but may reach 110°; 
California, named by Cortez, 1535, was 
Alta (Upper) California under Spain; 
Mexico took over, 1822, ceded it 1848. Cal- 
ifornia Republic (Bear Flag) at Sonoma) 
June 14, 1846, supported by Capt. John C} 
Fremont, U. S. A. Commander John D} 
Sloat raised U. S. flag at Monterey July 7/ 


1846. State admitted, Sept. 9, 1850. i 


Colorado 
Cn trae Seen ee State 
: Denver. AREA: 104,247 sq. mi., rank 
ith, POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,325,089, 
rank, 34th. MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine. Nothing 


| 
| 
| 
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Colorado, a Mountain state, is situated 

near the center of the western of the 

U. S.. bounded N. by Nebraska and Wy- 

_ Oming; E. by Kansas and Nebraska; S. 
_ by New Mexico and part of the Oklahoma 

fa mle, W. by Utah. It was part of the 

uisiana Purchase and land ceded by 

Texas and Mexico. 

A land of natural wonders, it has the 
western end of the Great Plains at the E., 
and the eastern plope of the Rocky Moun- 

_ tains starting W. of center, with the Con- 
tinental Divide sending waters to the 
Mississippi, E., and the Pacific, W. Im- 
mense mountain ranges, plateaus and 
Apgee rise in W. with 52 peaks over 14,000 

+ and 1,500 over 10,000. Pike’s Peak (14,- 

_ 110) was found by Lt. Zebulon M. Pike, 

_ 1806. Highest is Mt. Elbert, 14,431. Other 

aba are Massive, 14,418; La Plata, 14,340; 
Blanca, 14,317; Uncomphagre, 14,306; Gray, 

14,274; Torrey, 14,264; Evans, 14,260; Longs, 

14,255. “Collegiate Peaks” in the Sawatch 

range are Princeton, 14,177; Yale, 14,172, 

and Harvard, 14,399. A spectacular wonder 

is Mt. of the Holy Cross, 13,986 ft., with a 
Cross outlined in snow. 

_, Tourist meccas include Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, Garden of the Gods 
and Pike’s Peak, Great Sand Dunes Na- 
tional Monument, Mesa Verde National 

' Park (pre-historic cliff dwellings), Colo- 
rado National Monument and the hot 
mineral springs areas. The nation’s two 
pighest auto highways ascend to top of 
Pike’s Peak and Mt. Evans. Eleven na- 
tional forests contain 13,693,389 acres. 

The Rio Grande and South Platte rise 
in Colorado and fiow E. and S.E.; the Col- 
orado, with the Gunnison its principal 
tributary, flows -S.W.; the Arkansas S.E. 
into the Mississippi. The western rivers 
have cut great canyons; the Black Canyon 
of the Gunnison and the Royal Gorge of 
the Arkansas, 1,000 to 1,500 ft. deep. The 
highest suspension bridge in the world 
crosses the Arkansas 1,053 ft. above the 
river, its main span 880 ft. long; total 
length exclusive of approaches, 1,260 ft. 

Colorado owe its pruceert to its un- 
paralleled supply of minerals and live- 

stock. Miners and stockmen made Denver 
a metropolis, Queen City of the West. It 
serves the beet sugar industry. Colorado’s 
Sie ey railroads meet there—Santa Fe, 

ock Island, Burlington, Union Pacific, 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Colo. & 
Southern. Its airport receives transconti- 
nental and regional air traffic. Colorado 
Springs, famous resort, and its suburb 
Broadmoor, lie near Pike’s Peak, Garden 
of the Gods, Seven Falls. The home for 
veteran union printers (ITU) is located 
here. The Manitou & Pike’s Peak Ry., 
about 9 mi. long, is a cog road to the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak. 

Mining activities have produced over 
2,000,000,000 in mineral wealth and con- 
inue as a leading industry.. Gold was 
found on the Platte, 1858, and ‘“Pike’s 
Peak or Bust’ was the slogan of 1859 gold 
rush. Gold was found at Leadville at the 
headwaters of the Arkansas, 1860, silver 
and lead later; today zine is the chief 

roduct. Climax, near Leadville, produces 
12% of the world’s molybdenum. The area 
has a reserve of 100,000,000 tons. Colorado 
has immense deposits of coal, ranging 
from sub-bituminous to true anthracite. 
In W. are vast oil shale deposits contain- 
ing an estimated 300 billion bbls. Pueblo, 
“Steel City of the West’, is the home of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp., and 
other important industries. State now 
ranks 11th in oil production. Western Col- 
orado is principal source of uranium in 
the U.S. There are also tungsten and radi- 


States of the Union—Colorado, Connecticut 
it God. FLOWER: Columbine. ADMISSION: um-bearing 
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ores, 

Cattle and sheep raising are extensive. 
Hay, Wheat, corn, barley, sugar beets 
peaches, apples and pears, are produced. — 

Big game includes deer, antelope, bear, 
elk, mountain lion, gray wolf, coyote. 
There are 6,000 mi. of trout streams and 
2,000 fishing lakes. Colorado has 7 state 
colleges and universities, with specializa- 
tion in mines and metallurgy, 6 junior 
colleges and 7 private colleges. 

Annual summer festivals in Central City 
and Aspen bring opera, theater and hu- 
manistic conferences to the old mining 
towns. The Denver Red Rocks open air 
theater seats 15,000; Denver has a 100- 
piece symphony orchestra. 


Connecticut 


Constitution State, Nutmeg State 
CAPITAL: Hartford. AREA: 5,009 sa. mi., rank, 
46th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,007,280, 
rank, 28th. MOTTO: Qui Transtulit Sustenet. He 
who Transplanted, Sustains. FLOWER: Mountain 
Laurel. 5th of the Original 13 States. 

Connecticut, southernmost of the New 
England states, is bounded E. by Rhode 
Island, N. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York, S. by Long Island Sound. Its broad 
central valley is drained by the Connecti- 
cut river; eastern plain and hills by the 
Thames system; the Housatonic flows 
from the foothills of the Berkshires in the 
northwest. Hills have hardwood timber, 
pines, camps, ski trails; there are 66 state 
parks of 16,388 acres, 26 state forests of 
122,916 acres, over 1,000 lakes, many trout 
streams. 

Adriaen Block, Dutch, explored the 
Connecticut, 1614. English from Massachu- 
setts settled in 1630s. First practical con- 
stitution was the Fundamental Orders, 
adopted by Wethersfield, Windsor and 
Hartford, 1638; gave superior powers to 
legislature. The royal charter of 1662 was 
exceptionally liberal; when Gov. Edmund 
Andros tried to seize it, 1687, it was hid- 
den in the Hartford oak, commemorated 
in Charter Oak Place. 

Free public schocls estab. New Haven, 
1642, Hartford, 1643. Compulsory education 
in elementary and Latin grammar schools 
estab. 1650. Education is crowned by Yale 
Univ., 1701, named for Elihu Yale, philan- 
thropist, 1718. Trinity (Hartford) and 
Wesleyan (Middletown) have high stand- 
ing. Famous preparatory schools are Taft 
(Watertown), Choate (Wallingford), 
Hotchkiss (Lakeville), Kent (Kent). U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy is at New London. 

Dairy products and poultry give chief 
farm income; Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein 
and other dairy cattle are bred. Plains 
produce tobacco, potatoes, fruit and 
truck; shade-grown tobacco brings rich 
returns. Industry claims half of the em- 
ployed population. Fire arms, made since 
the American Revolution, come from Colt 
(Hartford), Remington Arms _ (Bridge- 
port), Winchester and Marlin’ (New 
Haven). Eli Whitney’s principle of inter- 
changeable parts first applied here. Huge 
typewriter output comes from Royal 
Typewriter and Underwood Corp. (Hari- 
ford). Other well-known products: Brass; 
articles by American (Ansonia and Water- 
bury), Seoville (Waterbury), Bridgeport 
Brass, Chase Brass & Copper Co. (Water- 
bury); Singer sewing machines for factory 
use (Bridgeport) ; helicopters by Sikorsky 
(Bridgeport); jet and other airplane en- 
gines by Pratt & Whitney (East Hartford) ; 
clocks by U.S. Time Corp. and Lux Clock 
(Waterbury); New Haven Clock Co. (New 
Haven); Ingraham, Sessions (Bristol); 
Waterbury, Ingersoll (Waterbury); Seth 
Thomas (Thomaston). 

The home offices of 61 large insurance 
companies are in the state. The main office 
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of the New Haven railroad is in New 
Haven. 
Delaware 


‘APITAL: Dover. AREA: 2,057 sa. mi., rank, 
ar eonOiasiON: (Gree? i, Mat lene 
rank, . z y an 
Enowes: Peach Blossom. First of Original 13 

ra . 

Delaware, next to Rhode Island the 
smallest state, is in the Middle Atlantic 
ayy , bounded N. by Pennsylvania; E 

y New Jersey, Delaware Bay and Atian- 
tic Ocean; S. by Maryland; W. by Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. It is 1/20th 
marshy, partly sandy and wooded. Land 
becomes hilly in N.W., highest elevation 
438 ft. Length, 96 mi. width 9 mi. to 35 mi. 

The Delaware river drains the state and 
at Wilmington receives the Christina, aus- 
mented by the Brandywine. First seen by 
Henry Hudson, 1609, it was known to the 
Dutch as South river, whereas the Hud- 
son was called North river. The Delaware 
is connected with Chesapeake Bay by a 
sea-level canal at Delaware oe 

Capt. Samuel Argali called the present 
Cape Henlopen Cape de la Warre for the 
governor of Virginia, Lord de la Warre, 
who never saw it; the name was inherited 
by the state. First temporary settlement 
was by Dutch at Swanendael (Lewes) 
1631, massacred 1632. Swedes under Peter 
Minuit established Fort Christina and New 
Sweden at present Wilmington, 1638. They 
surrendered to the Dutch, 1655, who sur- 
rendered to the British, 1664, regained the 
land, 1673, lost it by treaty to the British, 
1674, William Penn became proprietor, 
1682. From 1704 the Delaware counties 
had a separate Assembly which met at 
New Castle, formerly called New Amstel. 

Delaware has a large fishing fleet; shad, 
herring and rock are abundant; oysters, 
clams, crabs-and lobsters are taken from 
the Bay. Apples, peaches, wheat and corn 
are raised; packing plants are located at 
Dover, Milford, Middletown and Smyrna. 
The broiler chicken industry produces 
the major agricultural income. 

Wilmington contains over half of the 
state’s population in its environs, In 1730- 
36 town lots were surveyed around old 
Fort Christina and named Willington after 
Thos. Willing; in 1738 it was changed to 
Wilmington. It is served by the Pennsyl- 
vania and B. & O., and has a large Marine 
Terminal. Old Swedes’ Church, erected by 
Swedish Lutherans, 1698, now Prot. Epis- 
copal, is thought to be oldest Protestant 
Church in continuous use. It is the world’s 
center for vulcanized fiber manufacture 
of glazed kid and morocco leathers, has 
the largest braided hose plant, largest 
single cotton and dyeing works. Ship and 
ear building is active. 

Delaware was the first state to ratify 
the United States Constitution (1787). 

Wilmington is headquarters of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co., one of America’s 
greatest corporations, which maintains its 
executive departments and research lab- 
oratories here. This firm in 1950 completed 
a $30,000,000 enlargement of its research 
center which has 2,500 employees. Organ- 
ized in 1802, with $36,000 capital for mak- 
ing gunpowder, it represented in 1951 an 
investment of $1,686,000,000 (excluding its 
investment in General Motors) with sales 
of $1,531,000,000 and a profit of $139,000, - 
000. In 1949 it split its shares four for one 
and now has 45,000,000 common outstand- 
ing. Seaford, Del., was its original nylon 
plant; it has plants also in Edge Moor, 
Newark and Newport, Del.; most of rest 
are in New Jersey, Ohio, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia and Tex- 
as. The firm now produces some 1,200 
products including dyes, acetate, rayon, 
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-lead, neop 
synthetic rubber, pho roducts, Mm 
other chemicals, nylon, orion, dacron, 4 
commercial explosives. 


Florida 


Sunshine State 
CAPITAL: Tallahassee. AREA: 58,560 . mi., 
rank, 2ist. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,771.2 i 
205, rank 20th. MOTTO: In God We Trust. F - 
ER: Orange Blossom. Admission: 27th. ___ 
Florida, a South Atlantic State, discov- 
ered Easter Sunday, Mar. 27, 1513, 
Ponce de Leon, is the farthest southeast 
the U. S. Bounded N. by Geor, and Ala- 
bama, E. by Atlantic Ocean, S. by Strai 
of Florida, W. by Alabama and Gulf o 
Mexico., it is 500 mi. long, has a shore lin 
of 3,751 mi., including the Ten Thousand | 
islands, based on mangrove growths on W. 
A major producer of citrus fruits a 
ideal vacation land, Florida has a popula-~ 
tion largely southern in the North and 
northern in the South. Miami, Palm Beach, 
and smaller coast resorts attract thou~ 
sands of northerners. Within 30 years 
Miami, Miami Beach, Coral Gables and 
Hialeah, constituting metropolitan Miami, 
have risen from 42,000 to over 495,484 pop., 
with a concentration of luxury. hotels, ele- 
gant shops, fine houses and gardens. 
Famed as resort cities because of the: 
sub-tropical winter climate are St. Augus-~ 
tine, oldest city in U. S., founded 1565; 
Ormond, Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, . 
Pensacola, Key West, St. Petersburg, Sar-> 
asota, Tampa and Orlando. The uniform) 
elevation of the state—the highest point; 
is 345 ft—has helped construction of* 
thousands of miles of fine roads, includ- 
ing Miami-Key West highway, 170 mi., 20 
ft. wide, with the longest causeway over 
ocean water to Key West, on the former 
right of way of the Florida East Coastt 
Ry.;_also Tamiami Trail, Miami to Tam- 
pa. Florida is reached by Atlantic Coastt 
Line, Seaboard Air Line, Georgia South- 
ern, Louisville & Nashville, etc., and sev- 
eral passenger steamship lines. Its princi- 
re cities are served by domestic air lines, 
jami is served by 7 U.S. lines: Braniff, 
Capital, Delta, astern, National, Pan 
American, Resort, and 12 foreign lines.) 
Florida has a limestone base and Co- 
quina rock is found there. In the southern) 
part is a vast swamp, the Everglades. 
Everglades National Park, 1,100,173 acres# 
of land and water was created in 1947. 
Phosphate-rock for fertilizer is a major 
a The greatest area is covered with 
ong leaf and slash pine forests supplying: 
turpentine, rosin, pine oil, boxes and pulp, 
One of the largest industries is citrus: 
fruits which brought Florida an estimated 
$229,259,424 in 1949-50 season. Fresh vege- 
tables for winter markets are profitable? 
Cattle raising, mostly Brahma, is thriving: 
with 1,503,000 hd. reported in 1951. Sugar 
cane is raised in the Everglades region) 
Fishing is important; mullet, snapper: 
mackerel, shrimp, clams, turtles, crawfish) 
stone crabs, are sent north or processed! 
Sponges are fished near Tarpon Springs: 
Cigar-making flourishes at Tampa. 
Florida has numerous lakes and springs 
and an annual rainfall of 53 in. zi 


is subject to violent .windstorms. T 
contains the second largest fresh-water 
lake in the U. S., Lake Okeecho- 
bee, 730 sq. mi., 35 by 32 mi. with 2 
maximum depth of 14 ft. The Suwanee 
river flows through the northern part 


There are 23 state parks, 74,936 acres; 
state forests, 207,236 acres, 27 community 
forests, 2,972 acres. Castillo de San Marcos: 


Fort Matanzas and Fort Jefferson on Dry 
Tortugas, and DeSoto National Memoria) 


. 


Z 1g, including 
4 ville): Uniy. of Miami: Univ. of Tampa; 


ry 
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There are 23 institutions of higher learn- 
Univ. of Florida, (Gaines- 


tson Univ., (Deland): Rollins College 
(Winter Park); Florida State University. 
(Tallahassee). = bev 
Georgia 

Empire State of the South 
CAPITAL: Roce eas 58,876 np mi., rank, 
20th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,444,578, 
rank, 13th. MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, Moderation. 
ELOWER: Cherokee Rose. 4th of the Original 13 


Georgia is in the South Atlantic group, 


_ bounded N. by Tennessee, North Carolina 


and South Carolina; E. by South Carolina 
and the Atlantic; S. by Florida: W. by 
Alabama. The N. E. is traversed by the 
Blue Ridge Appalachians, alt. rising to 


5,000 ft.; the N. W. has part of the Alle- 


ghanies, with High Point on Lookout 
range, 2,408 ft. alt. Stone Mtn. is a solid 
mass of granite near Atlanta, 1,686 ft. 
State is drained by the Savannah, Chat- 
tahooche, Apalachiola, Coosa, St. Mary’s, 
ete.; the Suwanee river rises in the Oke- 
finokee swamp in the extreme S. E. 
Georgia produces cotton and tobacco, 


~ but in lesser quantity than most of the 
_ southern states. It raises corn and oats 


and other crops. Hogs numbered 1,908,000 
at beginning of 1952; cattle, 1,235,000. 
Peaches, sweet potatoes and sugar cane 
are valuable crops. Large pine forests 
produce resin, turpentine and naval 
stores. Georgia is the largest producer of 
Kaolin and china clay; also produces mar- 
ble, barite, granite, limestone, cement, 
tale, bauxite, coal, iron, phosphate, man- 
ganese, mica, gold and precious stones. 

Expansion of textile and paper-making 
industries have been marked in Georgia, 
the latter using the state’s extensive re- 
serve of pine. Flour, steel, furniture, pot- 
tery, chemicals are produced. 

Atianta, largest city, reported 331,314 
pop., in 1950, and almost as many in its 
environs, with over 671,000 in its metro- 
politan district. - E 

Georgia has 51 institutions of higher 
education—16 colleges and universities, 


-ineluding the University of Georgia in 


Athens (chartered in 1785, opened 1801). 
The National Park Service maintains 
seven parks and there are 22 state parks 
with an area of 36,500 acres. Notable 
among them are the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt State Park, Chipley, on U.S. 27, 80 
miles southwest of Atianta near Warm 
Springs; Vogel State Park, at Blairsville, 
and Jekyll Island, off Brunswick. 
Warm Springs is nationally known for 
the treatment of sufferers from infantile 
aralysis. It was here that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt overcame poliomyelitis. 
Georgia was visited by De Soto, 1540. It 
was a part of land granted to the lords 
roprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); 
pecame an independent colony under 
James Oglethorpe, 1732. Georgia ratified 
the Confederate constitution, Mar. 1861, 
was readmitted to the Union, July, 1870. 
Principal Rys.: Southern, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Central of Georgia, Louisville 
& Nashville, Seaboard. Airlines: Capital, 
Delta, Eastern, Southern. National. 


Idaho 


Gem State 

CAPITAL: Boise. AREA: 83,557 sq. mi., rank, 
12th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 588,637, 
rank, 43rd. MOTTO: Esto Perpetua, Exist Forever. 
FLOWER: Syringa. ADMISSION: 43rd. __ 

Idaho, a Rocky Mountain state, lies W. 
of the Rockies, bounded N. by Montana 
and British Columbia: E. by Montana 
and Wyoming; S. by Utah and Nevada, 
W. by Oregon and Washington. The Bit-~ 
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_at Bradenton are national monuments. 
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terroot Mountains and Continental Divide 
are between it and Montana; the Snake 
river is part of the Oregon line. The 
country was crossed by Lewis & Clark, 
1806, exploited by fur companies: be- 
came part of Oregon Terr., 1848; Idaho 
Terr., 1863; state, 1890. 

Extremely mountainous, full of gorges 
and old lava deposits, Idaho is chiefly a 
mining, timber and grazing country, and 
a mineral state. Mt.-Borah in the Saw- 
tooth Mts. is highest, 12,665 ft. The Snake 
river drains into the Columbia, runs 
through Hell’s Canyon, which aver- 
ages 9,510 ft. for over 40 mi., at one 

oint 7,900 ft. deep, which exceeds the 

vrand Canyon, and 10 mi. from rim to 

rim at widest te The Salmon (River 
of No Return) has many gorges and 
‘cascades. Coeur d’Alene is the finest 
lake. The Snake is noted for several 
waterfalls—the American, Shoshone and 
Salmon. Shoshone Falls is called the “Ni- 
agara of the West.” 

There are 30 irrigation dams in Idaho 
of more than 10,000 acre feet capacity 
impounding a total of 5,736,043 acre feet 
of water. The largest of these is Ameri- 
can Falls Dam with a capacity of 1,700,000 
acre feet of water. . 

Electricity for lights and pumps was 
produced by the Snake River “breeder 
reactor’ near Arco, one of 4 atomic proj- 
ects in Idaho, Dec. 29, 1951. 

Gold was found near Orofino, 1860, and 
silver at Coeur d’Alene, 1884, started a 
stampede. Biggest products are, in or- 
der, lead, silver, gold, zine, copper; cobalt 
is a new product. Westvaco Chemical has 
opened mineral hq. in Pocatello. 

With 399, of its area in forests, Idaho 
produces much lumber, with the world’s 
largest lumber mill at Lewiston. The 
largest stand of white pine is on the St. 
Joe river. Yellow pine, Douglas fir, white 
spruce, larch, hemlock abound; the 
Roosevelt Grove has cedars 1,000 years 
old; others are 3,000 years old. Of timber, 
36% is in national forests, 21% state. 

Idaho ranks high in wool production. At 
the beginning of 1952 it had 1,020,000 hd. 
of sheep, and 1,126,000 hd. of cattle. It 
raises hay, barley, wheat, sugar beets and 
potatoes of unusual size. Apples lead or- 
chard fruits; butter and cheese are pro- 
duced; also garden seed. 

Hunting is greatly favored by sports- 
men. There are wolf, lynx, moose, ante- 
lope, cougar, black or brown bear and 
grizzly bear, sometimes weighing 600 
Ibs.; 20,000 elk and 100,000 deer are nor- 
mal numbers. Pheasant, grouse, duck and 
partridge abound; there is fine fishing 
and Lake Pend Oreille, with a 500-mile 
shoreline, is home of the world’s largest 
trout, Kamloop rainbow. 

Railways: Milwaukee, Great Northern 
Northern Pacific, Union Pacific. Airlines: 
Empire, United and Western. 


Hlinois 


Prairie State, Sucker State 

CAPITAL: Springfield. AREA: 56,400 sq. mi., 
rank, 23rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 8,712,- 
176, rank, 4th. MOTTO: State Sovereignty, Nation- 
al Union. FLOWER: Violet. SONG: Illinois, My 
Illinois. ADMISSION: 2ist. 

Illinois lies in the East North Central 
group, bounded N. by Wisconsin; E. by 
Indiana and Lake Michigan; S. by -Ken- 
tucky and Missouri; W. by Missouri and 
Iowa. Lake Michigan touches the N. EB 
corner; the Ohio river fiows on the S., 
the Mississippi on the W. border, 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, the 
result of a glacial moraine, and the soil is 
alluvial. In 1951 Illinois led all states in 
corn production (492,000,000 bu.) and soy- 
beans (94,600,000 bu.). Total value of 1951 
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field crops was $1,400,000,000. Beef and 
dairy cattle are important. The country’s 
largest meat-packing industry at Chicago 
has the major plants of Armour, S i 
Wilson, as well as the largest stock yards, 
which reported 1951 receipts as: cattle, 
1,622,719 hd.; soy os 523,012; hogs, 3,907,216 
(aver. weight 257 lbs.). The primary grain 
exchange of the country is the cago 
Board of Trade. es, 

The state ranks third in soft-coal out- 

ut. Its industries include steel mills, 
oundries, machine shops, oil refineries, 
electrical machinery factories. It is a ma- 
jor producer of farm implements, rail- 
road cars and equipment, and is a big 
publishing and printing center. The larg- 
est mail-order houses, Sears, Roebuck, 
Montgomery Ward and Butler Bros. are 
in Chicago. 2 

The state has 1,178 mi. of navigable 
waters. The Illinois river connects with 
the Chicago Drainage Canal to link the 
Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway from Chi- 
cago to the Mississippi. The flow of the 
Chicago river is reversed to provide lake 
water for sanitary drainage of Chicago. 

The state has 81 institutions of higher 
learning, including 39 colleges and uni- 
versities, led by the Univ. of Illinois 
(Urbana), Univ. of Chicago, Northwest- 
ern Univ. (Evanston-Chicago), Knox 
(Galesburg). There are 42 state parks of 
28,000 acres, 3 state forests, 10,275 acres, 58 
community forests, 52,296 acres. The first 
state tuberculosis sanitarium was built in 
1951 in Mount Vernon. 

Illinois has many monuments and ‘his- 
toric sites, including Lincoln’s home and 
grave in Springfield, the restored New 
Salem pioneer settlement, the ruins of 
Fort de Chartres, site of French military 
pee Jolliet, Father Marquette, Tonti, 

aSalle, were 17th-century explorers 
there. It was part of the territory liberated 
by George Rogers Clark and ceded by the 
British to the U. S.; became Northwest 
Terr., Indiana Terr., and a state Dec. 3, 


1818 
CHICAGO 

Chicago is the second largest American 
city, with 3,620,962 (Census of 1950). About 
5,500,000 live in its 5-county metropolitan 
area. This area produces 7.5% of the na- 
tion’s manufactures, with about 17,500 es- 
tablishments processing goods worth over 
ot a annually. Wholesale trade had 
0,500 firms in 1951 with values over $15- 
billion. Retail trade, exclusive of the huge 
mail-order business, occupied 43,400 firms 
with total sales nearly $5-billion. It is 
estimated that 2,400,000 were employed in 
the metropolitan area in 1951, as against 
1,880,000 in 1989. Women workers are 34% 
of total. 

Chicago is the country’s greatest rail 
center, with 19 trunk lines, and handles 
more rail freight than New York and St. 
Louis combined. Trains arriving and de- 
parting average 1,770 daily, with 66,000 
passengers from outside the city and 292,- 
000 commuters. Water-borne traffic reach- 
es over 25,000,000 tons. 

Two major airports and several smaller 
ones serve Chicago—Midway Airport and 
Chicago International Airport at O’Hara 
Field, 17 mi. n.w. of the Loop, to be the 
largest in the country, 6,800 acres, when 
completed. Chicago is served by 10 major 
scheduled airlines: American, Braniff, 
Capital, Chi. & Southern, Delta, Eastern, 
Northwest, TWA, United, Trans Canada; 
5 feeder lines, 3 air freight line and 1 heli- 
copter service. Two major lines give di- 
rect international service, with immigra- 
tion and customs inspection in Chicago. 
Douglas Aircraft began producing BD-66 
twin jets, the first jet planes in the Chi- 
cago area, at O’Hara Field plant in 1952. 
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Transit Au- 


For several years 
has been mod: 
tion, including subway extension in 


Northwest Side, replacement of over 1,000 _ 
mi. of trolleys by buses and renewal o 


equipment. 
The Chi¢ago Board of Trade is the ma~ 
jor grain exchange in the country, trading 
in futures AE rg Rel 10-billion bu. 
annually. It is the largest corn market. | 
The Midwest Stock Exchange was formed — 
1949 from the Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- | 
jand and Minneapolis-St. Paul exchanges, 
Chicago bank deposits and cash reserves 
show marked increases. In 1951 loans and 
discounts were ,934,963,000; total de- 
posits, $9,458,942,000; cash resources, 
681,819,000; savings deposits $1,867,542, 

During 1952 building progressed on Chi- | 
cago’s 305-acre medical center on the West 
Side, to cost $300,000,000 when completed, 
In the works were a 500-bed veterans’ 
hospital; a 489-bed state tuberculosis sani-~ 
tarium; a 411-bed addition to the Univ. of 
Illinois hospital; a 15-story internes’ dor- 
mitory; a i6-story Presbyterian Hosp. 
School of Nursing; the Cook County 
Graduate School of Medicine; 2 residence 
halls for Univ. of Illinois. Other projects 
included expansion of Loyola niv. 
School of Medicine, Chicago Medical 
re Presbyterian hospital, etc. in the 
center. 


Indiana 


Hoosier State 

CAPITAL: Indianapolis. AREA: 36,291 sq. mi., 
rank, 37th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,934,~ 
224, rank, 12th. MOTTO: Cross-roads of America. 
FLOWER: Zinnia. SONG: On the Banks of the 
Wabash, ADMISSION: 19th. 

Indiana, a North Central state, is bound- 
ed N. by Michigan, and Lake Michigan, 
E. by Ohio and Kentucky, S. by Kentucky, 
W. by Illinois. Has Ohio river on S., Wa- 
bash on part of W. 

A great manufacturing state (8,000 in-- 
dustries), this annually adds $3,000,000,000 ) 
in value. It has 200 coal mines averaging! 
23,000,000 tons; ranks 10th in U. S. farm, 
income. Six out of every 10 persons are? 
employed in metal industries. It ranks 3rd! 
in steel production, provides over 80% of®* 
all building limestone used in the U. S., 
makes 12% of the nation’s household fur- 
niture, has a large brick and tile industry. . 
Rubber processing and prefabricated 
houses are new industries. 

Greatest steel production is in Calumet? 
region—Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, 
Whiting. Gary was a sand dune in 1905 
when U. S. Steel Corp. located its mills 
there; now has 133,911 pop. (1950). 
Corp. has 1,000 ovens, 12 blast furnaces, 
sheet and tin mills; unloads ore from 
Lake Superior mines automatically from 
vessels. Gary has Union Drawn Steel, 
Universal Atlas Cement, Sun Motor Co. 
(engines). Hammond has American Steel 
Foundries, Pullman Standard Car, Amer 
ican Maize Products. East Chicago has: 
Inland Steel, Sinclair refineries. Whiting 
has Standard Oil of Indiana refineries. 

There are 223 airports and these airlines: 
American, Eastern, Chicago & Sou., United 
Lake Central, Ozark, TWA. Indianapolis. 
which has Speedway, where the 500-mi_ 
motor car sweepstakes are held on Mem- 
orial Day, is served by the Big Four, Ti+ 
nois Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Monon 
and Pennsylvania railroads. 
Diversified crops are combined with 


stock raising, with highgrade dairy fa 
in the northern lake region wher a 


soil produces potatoes, cabbages, onions 
celery and cereal crops. Central Indiana 
is a meat-producing area. There are ex 
tensive orchards. Indiana leads the nation 
in peppermint and spearmint oils and is 
second only to California in tomatoes. 

; 


. 
: 


Univ., ‘aiso 


. Culver Military 
ce in literature with 


“fame preserves and 13 fish hatcheries, 
_-which provide millions of fish annually. 
Among 14 state memorials are the Vin- 
cennes memorial to George Rogers Clark, 
New Harmony ees) community, Tip- 
pecanoe and other Indian battlefields, site 
_of Lincoln’s ey need home and grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, Spencer Co. Also 
_ World War Memorial, Indianapolis,. na- 
tional office of American Legion. . 
_ The most valuable limestone quarries 
' are at Bedford. Limestone sinkholes ac- 
count for caverns in the south, including 
Wyandotte cave near Leavenworth, 3rd 
largest in U. S. The famous postoffice, 
Santa Claus, is in Indiana. 
The state constitution forbids issuance 
of state bonds, and all state expenses are 
met from current income. 


Iowa 
Hawkeye State 
CAPITAL: Des Moines. AREA: 56,290 sq. mi., 
_fank, 24th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,621,- 
0713, rank, 22nd. MOTTO: Our Liberties We Prize 
7 and Our Rights We Will Maintain. FLOWER: Wild 
Rose. ADMISSION: 29th. 

Iowa, in the West North Central part of 
the Middle West, is bounded N. by Minne- 
‘sota; E. by Wisconsin and Illinois; S. by 
Missouri; W. by Nebraska and South Da- 
kota. The Mississippi river flows along the 
entire E. line; the Missouri along three- 
fourths of the W. line. Its elevation is 477 
to 1,675 ft. It is the heart land of Amer- 
ican agriculture, possessing some of the 
finest soil in the world, and 25% of all 
Grade A soil in the U. S. The rolling 
prairie is 97% under cultivation. ; 

' Iowa leads the country in corn, with 
9,352,000 acres in production in 1951, yield- 
ing 471,780,000 bu. Production of oats was 
182,886,000 bu.; soy beans, 32,508,000 bu. 
On Jan. 1, 1952, the state led in hogs and 
pigs with 12,882,000 hd. Cattle numbered 
5,507,000 valued at $1,013,288,000, including 
1,123,000 milch cows; sheep, 860,000 hd. 

Other crops of value-are red_clover, tim- 
othy, alfalfa, potatoes, onions, popcorn. 
Grapes and_-peaches are among the fruits 
marketed. Holsteins dominate dairy cattle 
and much creamery butter is produced. 
Poultry ranks high in income. There are 
many cooperative grain elevators. 

Iowa leads in per capita wealth, value 
of farm buildings and equipment, and has 
a high percentage of occupant-ownership 
of farms. Many industries process farm 
products or produce farm implements. 
Washing machines, railroad car equip- 
ment, furnaces, motor car accessories, 
vending machines, office furniture, are 
produced. Iowa developed the pearl but- 
ton industry from Mississippi river clam- 
shells. Some coal is mined. 

Iowa has 51 institutions of higher learn- 
ing, including 22 colleges, 26 junior col- 
leges, a state university. and two _ state 
colleges. The state leads the nation in lit- 
eracy—99.2%. Best known institutions are 
the Univ. of Iowa at Iowa City, Drake Uni- 
versity at Des Moines, Iowa State Agricul- 
tural at Ames, Grinnell College at Grin- 
nell Coe at Cedar Rapids; Iowa State 
Teachers, Cedar Falls. 

There is no state debt, hence no state 
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Fropenty tax. There are 10 state forests, 
3; acres; 10 community forests, 14,100 
acres, and many parks, total 36,000 acres. 

Towa is on the main route of three great 
transcontinental railroads: North West- 
ern, Burlii m, Rock Island; it is also 
served by Chicago Great Western, Great 
Northern, Illinois Central, Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and Wabash. Its shippers easily 
reach the livestock markets of Kansas 
City, St. Louis. Omaha and Chicago. Air- 
Se Mid-Continent, United, Braniff, 
ee ents and Joliet reached Iowa, 
1673. Julien Dubuque, 1788, obtained a 
grant from the Spanish to mine lead at 
present Dubuque. The first apple orchard 
was planted in 1799. Lewis and Clark 
touched Iowa in 1804. The land was part 
of territory ceded by Spain to France and 
sold by France in the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; Terr. of Missouri, 1812; Terr. of Mich- 
igan, 1834; Terr. of Wisconsin, 1836; Terr. 
of Iowa, 1838; state, 1846. 


Kansas 


Sunflower State 
CAPITAL: Topeka. AREA: 82,276 sq. mi., rank 


Kansas, a West North Central State, 


ounded N. by Nebraska, E. by Missouri, 

. by Oklahoma, W. by Colorado. The 
Missouri river flows past its N.E. corner 
for about one-fourth of the boundary. 
Kansas is 411 mi. long by 208 mi. wide, 
rising from 750 ft. above sea level in the 
E. to nearly 4,000 ft. in W. It is the exact 
geographical center of the U. S. 

The principal drainage is by the Kansas 
and Arkansas rivers, flowing E. and S.E., 
the Kansas meeting the Missouri at Kan- 
sas City, Kan. The rainfall averages 26 
in., but summers are torrid in some sec- 
tions. Spring floods caused heavy damage 
in 1951 and 1952. 

Kansas produces the most winter wheat, 
one-fifth of the nation’s supply, 126,113,000 
bu., 1951. It has the largest grain elevator 
at Kansas City and the largest broom 
corn market at Wichita. Corn and grazing 
lands are in E., wheat and cattle lands in 
the W. It had 4,341,000 cattle in 1952 (av- 
erage $171 hd.), including 586,000 milch 
cows. (average $255 hd.). The American 
Royal Horse: and Live Stock Show in 
Kansas City in October is a national fea- 
ture. Kansas City, Kan., although con- 
tiguous with Kansas City, Mo., maintains 
a separate corporate organization. It has 
the second largest stockyards and packing 
plants in the U. S., with 11 meat-packers, 
including Armour, Swift, Wilson. 

Other farm products are alfalfa, pota- 
toes, fruits, flax, dairy goods, poultry. 
Meat packing is an important industry. 
The state is served by transcontinental 
and regional airlines. The principal rail- 
roads are Santa Fe, Burlington, Rock Is- 
land, Chicago Great Western, M-K-T, 
Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific and Frisco. 

Wichita makes airplanes, with about 
40,000 employed by Boeing, Beech and 
Cessna. Wichita Municipal Airport is be- 
ing used by the U. S. Air Force as an ad- 
vanced flying school. It has 125 acres of 
concrete runways. Army installations 
cost $22,000,000. Kansas ranks fifth in. pe- 
troleum production (1950), having in 
S.W. a part of largest known gas reserve 
in the world. Other leading mineral prod- 
ucts include cement, stone, coal, zinc, salt, 
clay, sand and gravel, and lead. 

Coronado in 1541 headed a Spanish troop 
in a vain search for wealth at Quivira. 
France claimed all territory drained by 
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the See ora through LaSalle, 1682. 
France ceded this to Spain, 1763, and re- 
ceived it back, 1800. In 1803 the U. S. 
obtained Kansas through the Louisiana 
Purchase. Lewis and Clark reached 
Kansas, 1804, and Zebulon Pike, 1806. Dur- 
ing the fight over slavery Kansas was 
rent between free soilers and pro-slavery 
men. Here John Brown/of Ossawattomie 
fought his first battles against slavery- 
Kansas furnished one-fifth of her men for 
Union armies in the Civil War. Frontier 
posts were at Fort Leavenworth, now site 
of the U. S. penitentiary; Fort Riley and 
Fort Scott. ; 

Kansas has produced many influential 
leaders. From Carry Nation, whose wreck- 
ing of saloons represented Kansas views 
on liquor, to Dwight D. Eisenhower they 
have captured national attention. William 
Allen ite, Ed W. Howe, Henry J. Allen, 
Arthur Capper rose with journalism. The 
Eisenhower home at Abilene was dedi- 
eated as a national shrine June 22, 1947. 

There are 5 state colleges, 2 municipal 
universities, 14 private colleges, 14 public 
junior colleges and 6 two-year colleges. 

ansas has a rural health program, social 
welfare agencies, and has modernized 
mental and penal institutions. In 948 
after a referendum it repealed its 68-year- 
old law forbidding the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. 


Kentucky 
Blue Grass State 

CAPITAL: Frankfort. AREA: 40,395 sq. mi., 
rank, 36th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,944,- 
806, rank, 19th. MOTTO: United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall. FLOWER: Goldenrod. ADMISSION: 15th. 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky, in 
the East Central group, is bounded N. 
by Indiana and Ohio; E. by West Virginia 
and Virginia; S. by Tennessee; b 
Missouri and Illinois. Originally part of 
Fincastle County, Va., it became Ken- 
tucky County, Va., in 1776; independent 
state, 1792. Its first permanent settlement 
was at Harrodsburg, site of fort and base 
of operations of Gen. George Rogers 
Clark. Daniel Boone, 1769, Col. Richard 
Henderson, 1775, Simon Kenton, 1771, 
were early settlers. Many came over 
Wilderness Road, Cumberland Gap to 
Louisville, now U. S. 25 E. 

Kentucky rises from an elevation of 
300 ft. at the Mississippi, to over 2,000 ft. 
of the Cumberland and Pine mountains in 
the E, The southeast is mountainous with 
limestone valleys. About one-fourth of 
the state is still forested with fine hard- 
woods in the E. part. Cumberland Na- 
tional Park preserves great wooded areas. 
Oak, hickory, walnut, sycamore, tulip, 
pecan, ash, maple, willow, gum, rhodo- 
dendron and laurel trees abound; also 
dogwood and cypress in West. 

Principal resources are bituminous coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar, natural 
cement, rock asphalt and clay. Coal min- 
ing is a major industry. Tobacco products, 
meat packing, woodworking, flour, cotton 
goods are produced. Agrictlture gets big- 
gest income from tobacco, burley and 
dark; also raises corn, wheat, oats, hemp, 
potatoes, fruits. Horses top livestock and 
poultry raising is extensive. 

Greatest of all the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s chain of dams is the $115,000,- 
000 Kentucky dam, 20 mi. from the.junc- 
ture of the Tennessee and the Ohio at 
Paducah. It rises 211 ft. from bedrock 
and stretches 8,700 ft. across the river. 

Kentucky has 37 institutions of higher 
learning including 13 colleges and uni- 
versities; 13 state parks, 8,136 acres; 3 
state forests, 30,022 acres; 5 community 
forests. : 

Louisville, founded 1780, is Kentucky’s 
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A and Lake Central airlines. ‘ 
Lexington, in heart of Bluegrass coun= 
try, is seat of Univ. of Kentucky 
Transylvania, oldest college west of Al- 
leghanies (1780). Has a large tobacco 
market and holds annual tro races. 
Near Lexington are horse farms famous - 
for thoroughbreds, including the Calumet, 
Castleton, Coldstream, Walnut Hall,” 
Greentree. i 
“In Paducah;-where Irvin Cobb Hotel is 
named for city’s favorite son, dark fire- 
cured tobacco, livestock, fruit are mar- 
keted: June strawberry festival is held, 

Mammoth Cave, known for 150 years, 
is located in a national park, 50,696 acres, 
on State 70, 40 mi. from Bowling Green. 
It is 10 mi. in circumference; its Echo 
river is 360 ft. below surface. Inside the 
park is Floyd Collins Crystal Cave, named 
for discoverer who died there, 1925. 

Fort Knox, repository of the nation’s; 
gold reserve, also contains the George S. 
Patton, Jr., Military Museum of World) 
War II equipment. 

Many historic places have been pre- 
served or restored. Pioneer Memorial. 
park at Harrodsburg has replica of Fort: 
Harrod (1777) and Linco Marriage : 
Temple, enclosing log cabin in which 
Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks, par=> 
ents of Abraham Lincoln, were married _ 
June 12, 1806. Abraham Lincoln National 
park, 110 acres, 3 mi. S. of Hodgenville, 
has a Greek memorial enclosing log cabin: 
reputedly Lincoln’s birthplace. Obelisk: 
in Fairview marks birthplace of Jefferson | 
Davis. Federal Hill, 1 mi. E. of Bardstown, , 
is called Old Kentucky Home. It was the» 
inspiration for Stephen Foster’s,song of! 
that name, became Kentucky’s state song. . 


Louisiana 
Pelican State 
CAPITAL: Baton Rouge. AREA: 48,523 sq. mi., , 
rank, 30th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,683, -~ 
516, rank, 2lst. MOTTO: Union, Justice, Confi- » 
peor: es Magnolia Grandifiora. ADMIS- - 


_ Louisiana, in the South Central region, 
is bounded N. by Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi; E. by Mississippi and the Gulf off 
Mexico; S. by the Gulf; W. by Texas. The 
Mississippi. flows along part of its E. 
boundary, then enters the state and cre- 
ates the lush Delta region, center of suga 
planting. Rolling pine hills, bluffs on the: 
Mississippi, a vast alluvial plain and 
coastal marshes, with the Mississippi: 
river, behind levees, are features of the’ 
topography. 
Louisiana is rich in historical relics and 
traditions, with Spanish-French parle 


colony under Louis XV, 1731; was ceded 
to Spain, 1763, returned to France, 1801 

sold by Napoleon to U. S. Dec. 20, 1803 
(with large territory to North and North- 
west). State admitted to Union, April 30; 
1812; seceded Jan. 26, 1861; joined Con4 
federacy; readmitted June 25, 1868. 


_With 7,409 sq. mi. under water, Louisi+ 
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has o um, raccoon, 
' mink, otter; many wildfowl, includin 
_ wild turkeys, and a huge amount of fres 

and salt water fish, with a large shrimp 
and oyster catch. Tarpon, mackerel, sea 
trout, flounder and many other species 
are found along the coast. 

Louisiana leads in the production of 
sugar cane, strawberries, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane syrup and rice, Other impor- 
tant crops are corn, cotton, potatoes, truck 
vegetables, citrus fruits, perique tobacco, 


'_ and pecans. The state ranks high in lum- 


ber production, kraft paper mills consum- 
ing large amounts of slash pine. 

The principal mineral products are 
“capa eae natural gas, natural gasoline. 

ere are rich sulphur deposits and four 
of the largest salt mines in the world. 

Louisiana has 23 institutions of higher 
learning—18 colleges and universities, in- 
cluding: Tulane University, New Orleans, 
founded in 1834, and 5 Negro colleges. 

Louisiana’s recreational calendar in- 
cludes the Mid-Winter Sports Carnival, 
a six-day event at New Orleans, climaxed 
by the famous Sugar Bowl football game 
on New Year’s Day. New Orleans Mardi 
Gras takes place on the day preceding 
Ash Wednesday. 

From 1760 to 1790 about 4,000 Acadians, 
expelled by the British from Nova Scotia 
in 1755, settled near Bayou Teche. Their 
descendants are known as Cajuns. Other 
settlers included Royalists who flied the 
French Revolution, 1789-1792. 

Railways: Rock Island, Illinois Central, 
Kansas City Southern, Louisiana & Ar- 
kansas, Louisville & Nashville, Missouri 
Pacific, Southern, St. Louis Southwestern, 
Southern Pacific, Yazoo & Mississippi. 
Airlines: Capital, Chicago & Southern, 
Delta, Eastern, Mid-Continent, National, 
Pan-American, Southern, TACA. 


Maine 


Pine Tree State 

CAPITAL: Augusta, AREA: 33,215 sq. mi., rank, 
38th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 913,774, 
rank, 35th. MOTTO: Dirigo. I Direct. FLOWER: 
Pine Cone. BIRD: Chickadee. ADMISSION: 23rd. 

Maine, largest of the 6 New England 
states, is farthest N.E., touches only one 
state—New Hampshire. Bounded N. by 
Quebec, Can.; E. by New Brunswick, Can., 
and Bay*of Fundy; S. by Atlantic; W. by 
New Hampshire and Quebec. West Quod- 
dy Head, Long. 66° 57° is farthest E. point, 
Bastport farthest E.-city in-U. S. The 
straight coastline of 250 mi. is so irregular 
that bays and inlets extend it to 2,379 mi. 
Passamaquoddy Bay has average tide of 
20 ft. Cadillac Mtn., 1,532 ft., is highest 
seacoast point N. of Brazil. 

Visited by Sebastian Cabot, 1496; tem- 
porary settlement, Popham, 1607; perman- 
ent, Monhegan, 1622. First ship in America 
built at Popham, 1608, the - Virginia, 30 
tons. First chartered town Gorgeana, now 
York, 1641. Under Massachusetts until 
1820, when it became state. Maine-Canada 
boundary settled by Webster-Ashburton 
treaty, 1842. . ; 

Maine is a great recreation center, this 
industry earning $150,000,000 in 1951. Sum- 
mer temperatures average 60° to 70° at 
seacoast; frost is possible at night, Oct. 
to May. Ten mountains over 4,000 ft. are 
led by Katahdin, 5,273 ft. Fishing and 
hunting are important; there are 2,465 
lakes, 1,300 wooded islands, over 5,000 
rivers, 4,300 bridges, 14 are old covered 
bridges. Moosehead Lake is 40 mi. long, 
2to 10 mi. wide. Best rivers are Penobscot, 
350 mi. long; St. John, 211 mi., Kennebec, 
Androscoggin, Saco. Deer, grouse, black 
bear abound; game fish include Atlantic 
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salmon, brook trout, small mouth bass, 

blue fish tuna, Maine produces 95% of the 

domestic lobster catch WG) oF denen 
estic lobster catch, of do 

soft shell clams. . apie 

Maine is ideal for winter sports, with 
many fine reg facilities. Some ski slopes 
are floodlighted. 

With over 16,000,000 acres of forests, 
Maine produces wood products from ships 
to toothpicks. Ancient stands of white oak 
exist here. White pine leads; red spruce is 
used for pulp and paper; hemlock, balsam 
fir, ash, birch, maple, tamarack are plen- 
tiful. Shoes, oil-cloth, textiles are pro- 
duced in quantity. 

Maine produces 75% of the nation’s 
blueberry crop, and 90% of canned biue=- 
berry pack. roostook potatoes lead the 
nation’s production. It grows apples (Mc- 
Intosh, Delicious, Northern Spy), sweet 
corn, peas, beans, Papeee Mineral prod- 
uets are cement, feldspar, slate, granite. 

The higher institutions of learning are 
led by Univ. of Maine, Bowdoin (1794), 
Colby and Bates. 

Acadia National Park is located on 
Mount Desert Island. Baxter State Park, 
141,712 acres, contains Mt. Katahdin and 
was donated by former Gov. Percival P. 
Baxter. Public land totals 353,287 acres. 
Bar Harbor, seriously damaged by forest 
fire, 1947, remains its finest summer resort, 

Chief railroads are. Boston & Maine, 
Maine Central, Bangor & Aroostook, 
Grand Trunk, Canadian Pacific. Northeast 
Airlines connects with all parts. One of 
its daily cargoes is 400 to 1,000 Ibs. of 
worms. Portland is a great oil terminal, 
handling nearly 40,000,000 bbl. annually. 


Maryland 


Free State. Old Line State 
CAPITAL: Annapolis. AREA: 10,577 sq. mi., 
rank, 4ist,. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,343, - 
001; rank, 24th. MOTTO: Fatti Maschili, Parole 
Femine. Manly Deeds, Womanly Words. FLOW- 
ER: Black-eyed Susan. SONG: Maryland, My 
Maryland. ‘7th of the Original 13 States. 
Maryland, a_ South Atlantic state, is 
bounded N. by Pennsylvania, N. and E: by 
Delaware and the Atlantic, S. and W. by 
Virginia and West Virginia. Potomac river 
runs on W., where District of Columbia 
takes segment out of state, Chesapeake 
Bay (first explored 1524) bisects state. 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge, the world’s third 
longest over-water span (21,286 ft.), was 
opened July 30, 1952, linking Delmarva 
Peninsula to the mainland (Kent Island- 
Sandy Point). Eastern shore is flat; Pied- 
mont plateau of Appalachians in W. has 
some of the oldest rocks known to man. 
Backbone Mt., 3,360 ft., is highest peak. 
First settled, 1634, at St. Mary’s by Leon- 
ard Calvert, bro. of Cecilius Calvert, 2nd 
Lord Baltimore, whose father had patent 
from Charles I. Settlement was Catholic, 
but Maryland maintained religious toler- 
ance during Puritan-Cavalier disputes. 
Chesapeake Bay has 200 kinds of fin 
and shellfish, oysters accounting for three- 
fourths of the fishing industry. Crabs, 
clams,. diamond-back terrapin abound. 
The canning industry first made oysters 
available in the Middle West. Ocean City 
is headquarters for game fishing—sword 
fish, tuna. Maryland produces sweet po- 
tatoes, melons and truck and cans huge 
tomato crop. Also wheat, corn, poultry 
and livestock, especially Ayrshire and 
Aberdeen-Angus breeds. It grew 42,900,000 
lbs. of tobacco in 1951. : 
The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. began with 
horse power, 1830. Peter Cooper’s Tom 
Thumb, steam locomotive weighing 1 ton. 
was built here. By 1831 the railroad turned 
to steam. Today B. & O., Pennsylvania and 
Western Maryland are chief railroads. — 
Education is led by Johns Hopkins 
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Univ. (estab. 1893), also St. John’s (1784), 
the Univ. of Maryland (1808-12), Goucher 
Eoaes: U. S. Naval Academy is at An- 


na 

aan racing events include Preak- 
ness, at Pimlico track, Baltimore; Grand 
National Steeplechase at Hereford; Mary- 
land Hunt Club steeplechase at Giyndon; 
and meets at Bowie and Laurel. Gibson 
Island is center for yacht races. Fox hunt- 
ing retains English mannerisms, includ- 
ing “blessing of the hounds.” Duck hunt- 
ing is a favorite sport. _ 

‘amous historic sites include Fort Mc- 
Henry, Baltimore, restored, where in 1814 
waved the flag that inspired Francis Scott 
Key to write the Star Spangled Banner; 
Antietam battlefield near Hagerstown 
(1862); Barbara. Frietchie’s house, Fred- 
erick (1862); South Mountain (1862); 
Edgar Allan Poe house, Baltimore. 


BALTIMORE 


Baltimore, pop. 949,708 (1950) is one of 
the major shipping ports of the U. S., 
served by 86 regular general cargo ship- 
ping lines. The port averages 270 sched- 
uled monthly sailings to more than 200 
foreign and domestic ports. In 1951 it 
handled 19,919,909 long tons of overseas 
commerce, an increase of 6,474,552 long 
tons in one year. Coal (3,554,606 long tons) 
was exported to Germany, Netherlands, 
Argentina, Brazil, France, British. West 
Africa, Denmark, Japan, Finland and 
Chile, in that order. large amount of 
brass scrap from the Korean war entered 
the port. Direct service to Bremen and 
Hamburg by motorships of three German 
lines began in February, 1952. 

Friendship International Airport, 3,200 
acres, opened 1950, in 1952 completed a 
new hangar, 38,000 sq. ft., cost $189,500. It 
is served by All American, American, 
Capital, Colonial, Eastern, National, 

A, United and-Slick. , 

Baltimore had the first organized Metho- 
dist church, 1784, and the first Roman 
Catholic cathedral, 1806. The first U. S. 
smallpox hospital was founded 1769. It 
now has major plants of Bethlehem Steel, 
(shipbuilding); American Smelting & Re- 
fining, Mathieson Chemical Co., Armco 
Steel, American Sugar Refining, Koppers 
Co., Crown Cork & Seal, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, General Refractories, Glenn L. 
Martin Co. and Fairchild Aircraft, 


Massachusetts 
Bay State. Old Colony 

CAPITAL: Boston, AREA: 8,257 sq. mi., rank, 
44th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,690,514; 
rank, 9th. MOTTO: Ense Petit Placidam Sub Lib- 
ertate Quietem, By the Sword She Seeks Peace, but 
Peace Only Under Liberty. FLOWER: Mayflower. 
6th of the Original 13 States. 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
one of the 6 New England states, is bound- 
ed E. by Atlantic ocean, N. by Vermont 
and New Hampshire, S. by the Atlantic, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, W. by New 
York. It led in the American Revolution 
and has had paramount influence on 
American education, industry, religion, 
literature, law and culture. 

Norsemen may have visited Cape Cod, 
Martha’s Vineyard or Nantucket, ec. 1,000 
A. D. First English settlements, Plymouth, 
1620; Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1630. War 
of Independence began April 19, 1775, at 
Lexington and Concord. Bunker Hill, 
was fought June 17. Washington took 
command in Cambridge, July, 1776. 

From the sands of Cape Cod, 65 mi. long, 
the coastal plain rises to uplands separated 
by Connecticut river, thence west to Hous- 
atonic river, Berkshires, Hoosacs and Ta- 
conies. Greylock, 3,491 ft., is highest peak. 
Mt. Williams is 3,040 ft., Mt. Spruce in 
Hoosacs, 2,588 ft. Hoosacs are cut by Bos- 
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Strong convictions 
of Massachusetts. Freedom of worship was 
demanded by Puritans, but tolerance not 
granted: Roger Williams and other non- 
conformists were expelled; Quakers and 
Baptists were persecuted; in Salem witch- 
craft delusion developed. The earliest 
ehurches were Congregatio: , later 
Unitarianism develo . Mary G. Baker 
Eddy founded Christian Science at Lyne 
1867; Mother Church is at Boston; E 
Laura C. Rathvon succeeded to presidency - 
June 4, 1951..Abolitionism fiourished be- 
fore Civil War. Heavy immigration of 
Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs brought 
many Catholies to Puritan Boston. 

The state had the first tax for free 
schools and first school at Dedham, 1649, 
but no uniform system until 1840. Harvard 
College, nucieus of University, founded 
1636, has been educational leader for 300 
— with largest endowment bree 

igh esteem attaches to Williams, Clark, 
Amherst, Boston Univ., Boston College, 
Radcliffe, Mt. Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, 
Holy Cross, Andover, Tufts, Simmons, 
Hebrew Teachers’, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology (Boston), Univ. of 
Massachusetts, and Worcester Institute of 
Technology. 

Massachusetts pioneered in shoes, tex- 
tiles and tools for them. Lynn, shoe capital 
of East, produced shoes by handicraft, 
1635 to 1848. Haverhill, Brockton are also 
shoe centers. Francis Cabot Lowell per- 
fected power loom, 1822, started U. S. cot- 
ton cloth manufacture at Lowell, where 
Textile Institute gives instruction. Lawr- 
ence has Pacific Mills, American Woolen 
Co., Champion Paper. Paper is important 
to Fall River (Fitchburg Co., Crocker- 
Burbank); Holyoke (Whiting); Worcester 
and Springfield’ (U. S. Envelope); Pitts- 
field (Eaton, Crane, Pike). Nationally- 
known industries include Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn; Iver Johnson 
Arms & Cycle and Simonds Saw & Steel, 
Fall River; Gillette Safety Razor, Boston; 
Tillotsén textiles, Pittsfield; Milton Brad- 
ley, Springfield. Westinghouse Electric has 
a plant at Springfield; General Electric at 
Lynn and Pittsfield, where Wmi. Stanley 
developed the A. C, transformer. 

Gloucester schooners fished the Grand 
Banks for cod (see Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous), now use Diesel-powered 
trawlers. Marblehead is a famous yachting 
center. Clipper ships were built by Don- 
ald McKay and Currier at- Newburyport. 

Concord is the great literary shrine, 
where Hawthorne, Thoreau, Emerson, the 
Alcotits, Channing wrote and Ephraim 
Bull developed the Concord grape. ; 
There are 70 state forests, 170,000 acres, 
140 community forests, 50,110 acres. The 
beaches are popular throughout the East 
and Cape Cod, with summer theaters and 
sports,is patronized by New Yorkers, with 
a literary colony at Provincetown. 


BOSTON 
Boston, filled with historic memorials, | 
named after Boston in Lincolnshire, Eng- | 
land, is the great cultural, industrial, fish- . 
ery and wholesale center of New England. | 
Crowding 1,000,000 pop., it is the hub of | 
83 cities and towns with 2,600,000 pop., in- 
cluding Cambridge, Lynn and Somerville, 
The third largest wholesale market (after 
New York and Chicago) Boston handles 
over half of all New England output. 
It is the largest wool market and major 
distributor of woolens and worsteds, 


*. 
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_ Air France, 


| 22nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950 


_ Huron an 


» The Public Libra 


— oe 


‘shoes, furniture and sea food. It is the lar- 
gest fish-shipping port in U.S. 

The city has 215 banks of all categories. 
has 31 branches. Rail- 


roads: Boston & Maine, New Haven, Bos- 
ton & Albany. eee 


Logan International Airport, built on. 


land dredged out of Boston harbor at an 
original cost of $40,000,000, has the na- 
tion’s longest runway, 10,212 ft., 3 of 8,500 
ft., and 2 of 7,000 ft., serving over 1,000,- 
000 passengers a year. The airlines are 
, American, BOAC-British, 
Eastern, Flying Tiger, Northeast, Pan 
-American, ovincetown, Slick, Trans- 


-Canada, United, Wiggins. 


Michigan 
Wolverine State 

CAPITAL: Lansing. AREA: 58,216 sq. oe Peery 
rank, 7th. MOTTO: Si Quaeris Peninsulam Amoe- 
ham Cireumspice,. If You Seek a Pleasant Penin- 
sula, Look About You. FLOWER: Apple Blossom. 
ADMISSFON: 26th. 

Michigan, a North Central state, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts. 
The northern peninsula is bounded N. ey 
Lake Superior, with Canada opposite; S. 
by Wisconsin. Southern peninsula is 
bounded W. by Lake Michigan, with Wis- 
consin and Illinois oppesite; E. by Lake 
Erie, Lake Huron and Ontario, Canada; S. 
by Indiana and Ohio. Michigan has access 
to four out of the five Great Lakes; has 
longest state shore line. The Sault Ste. 
Marie raed 4 Canal, (Soo) connecting Lakes 

Superior, leads canal traffic. 

The state was originally explored by the 
French and many names (Detroit, Mack- 
inac, Sault Ste. Marie) are of French ori- 
gin. Etienne Brulé (1618), Jean Nicolet 
(1634), Pére Allouez (1666), Pére Mar- 
quette (1668) and Louis Jolliet (1669) 


_ were early visitors. France was ousted by 


Britain, 1763. French and Indian troubles 
left their mark. Under the Ordinance of 
1787 Michigan Terr. embraced part of 
other western states. : 
Michigan has rolling clay loam, with 
flat plains S.E., 573 ft. above sea_level 
rising to be he ata Mts. in Upper Penin- 
sula, 2,023 ft. The peninsula’s hard and 
soft woods once led in timber and it is 


'nhow engaged in reforestation. 


The Lake Superior iron-ore belt pro- 
duces 13% of the country’s iron ore. Cop- 
per is found in free state in Keweenaw 
region. Limestone provides a great ce- 
ment industry, with the country’s largest 
cement mill at Alpena. There are large 
salt deposits, which yield bromine, cal- 
cium chloride, iodine and other chemical 
products. Since 1920 Michigan has devel- 
oped an oil indusiry. ; 4 

Michigan leads the world in production 
of motor vehicles and parts; also leads 
the U. S. in employes, wages and value- 
added-by-manufacture in this category, 
with more than 50% of the U. S. totals. 
Next highest categories are machinery, 
metal and chemical industries; then food 
products, paper, furniture, electrical ma- 
chines, instruments, glass products. 

Michigan ranks second in value of small 
fruits produced and produces over 50% 
of the sour cherry crop of the country. 
Apples, peaches, pears, plums, grapes and 
cherries average over 300,000 tons a year. 
Many migrant workers come from the 
south central states, more than half being 
naturalized Mexicans from Texas. Straw- 
berries and asparagus come in May, 
cherries in June and July, with about 
30,000 laborers. employed in the Traverse 
City area. Migrant workers begin to leave 
before the beet sugar crop is ripe in No- 
vember, hence 40% of this crop is now 
harvested mechanically. 

Michigan produced 69,056,000 bu. of corn 
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in 1951 (average 41.5 bu. per acre). It had 

1,890,000 head of cattle Jan. 1, 1952, includ- 

ing 936,000 milch cows averaging $280 per 

hd. Turkeys are an important product, 

The 20 naleges and universities of first 
y 


rank are led 

(the first state university, 
1817-1821). Michigan State Normal School, 
Michigan State College of Agriculture, 
and the Michigan College of Mines are im- 
portant in education. 

Michigan is one of the great resort states 
of the middle west, with trout streams and 
thousands of lakes and a resort income of 

400,000,000 a year. There are 16 state fish 

atcheries. Isle Royale in Lake Superior 
has a national park of 133,760 acres, The 
state has 159 licensed airports and jand- 
ing fields, 107 military and emergency 
fields and seaplane bases. Principal rail- 
roads: New York Central, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Grand Trunk, Western, Canadian 
Pacific, Baltimore & Ohio, Pere Marquette, 
Pennsylvania, Wabash, Chicago & North 
Western, Duluth, South Shore & Atlantie, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Detroit, Toledo Iron- 
ton, Detroit & Toledo Shore Line. 


DETROIT: MOTOR CAR CAPITAL 


Detroit, the motor car capital of the 
world, was the fur trading post of the 
strait (de troit) founded by the French- 
man Cadillac in 1701. From 1900, when it 
had 285,704 people, it was raised by the 
motor car industry to the fifth largest 
city in the U.S. with 1,849,568 in 1950 and 
a total of 3,016,197 in its metropolitan 
district. It is the third largest manufac- 
turing city. 

Motor vehicles and equipment consti- 
tute the chief Detroit industry, with major 
plants of General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, 
Hudson, Packard and Kaiser Frazer in 
this area. Wayne county reported 523,000 
factory workers in 1951, with average pay 
of $1.94 hourly and $76.35 weekly. The 
average income of a Detroit family was 
$7,070. The factory payroll, $1,990,000,000 
in 1951, was 208% over 1940. Detroit was 
third in the nation in bank debits drawn 
to individual accounts. 

New building permits in Detroit 
amounted to $159,609,313 in 1951. Its air- 
port is used by 10 airlines. 


Minnesota 


Gopher State 
CAPITAL: St. Paul. AREA: 84,068 sq. mi., rank, 
11th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,982,483, 
rank, 18th. MOTTO: L’Eteile du Nord. Star of the 
North. FLOWER: Moccasin Flower. ADMISSION: 


32nd. 

Minnesota, one of the North Central 
states, is bounded N. by the provinces of 
Manitoba and Ontario, Canada; E. by 
Wisconsin and Lake Superior; S. by Iowa; 
W. by South and North Dakota and a 
small area of Manitoba. The headwaters 
of two great river systems are within its 
limits: the Mississippi, which flows along 
part of the Wisconsin boundary and has 
the Twin Cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
at the head of navigation and the Red 
River of the North. Water from Minne- 
sota hills reaches the Atlantic by way 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. ; : 

Despite the fact that it is an inland agri- 
cultural state, it has a port, Duluth, which 
vies with Philadelphia for the second 
largest tonnage in the U.S. Two-thirds 
of the state are rolling prairie, the high- 
est point, the Misquah hills, being 1,630 ft. 
above Lake Superior and 2,230 ft. above 
sea level. Known as the “land of 10,000 
lakes” Minnesota has a multiplicity of 
waterways in N. E., that make vacation- 
ing an important industry. 


the Univ. of Michigan, — 


Minnesota provides nearly 70% of the 
nation’s iron ore, chiefly from open pit 
mines, shipped from Duluth in vessels 
like tankers to the steel mills at the foot 
of Lake Michigan. Manganiferous ore is 
also mined. Foods as a group lead all 
manufacturing. Minnesota’s top industry 
in value added by manufacture is non- 
electrical machinery, followed by pens 
and publishing, meat- packing, ¢ ectrical 
machinery, paper and allied lines, grain 
mill products (including flour), fabricated 
metal products, apparel, dairy products. 
Many creameries are cooperative on the 
Rochdale plan. x 

In 1951 Minnesota ranked first in oats 
production (212,764,000 bu.); second in 
eggs, beeswax, honey and flax; third_in 
barley (38,555,000 bu.) and turkeys. The 
state had on Jan. 1, 1952, 3,472,000 cattle 
valued at $687,456,000, including 1,412,000 
milch cows (average $276 a hd.). . 

Minnesota is famous for its contribu- 
tion to surgery and medicine; the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, founded by Wm. J. 
and Charles H. Mayo, is world famous 
and the Mayo Foundation for Medical 
Education & Research cooperates with the 
Graduate School of the Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Of the 42 institutions of higher 
learning, 15 are colleges and universities. 
The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
and the St. Olaf college choir, Northfield, 
have high rank. There are 26 state parks 


and cea recreational facilities. Minne- 
haha Falls (93 ft.) was celebrated by 
Longfellow. 


French traders and missionaries first 
penetrated Minnesota. Father Hennepin, 
1680, named the Falls of St. Anthony. 
France ceded the land E. of the Missis- 
sippi to Great Britain, 1763; Britain to 
U. S., 1783. It became part of Northwest 
Terr. Land W. of Mississippi was part 
of Louisiana Purchase, 1803. Henry R. 
Schoolcraft found source of Mississippi in 
Lake Itasca, July 18, 1832. Statehood 
came May 11, 1858. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis has a population of 521,718 
with 1,116,509 in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
metropolitan area. Food processing leads 
with machinery, fabricated metals, print- 
ing next. Its flour production is famous 
and third, after Buffalo and Kansas City, 
Mo. It is hq. for General Mills, Interna- 
tional, Pillsbury, Commander-Larrabee 
and Russell-Miller. Its chemical industry 
processes Minnesota’s large flax crop for 
linseed oil and oil cake. 

Minneapolis has 10 trunk line railways, 
including Burlington, North Western, 
Great Northern, Omaha, Northern Paci- 
fic, Great Western, Milwaukee, Soo, Rock 
Island, Minneapolis & St. Louis. It has 5 
airlines—Capital, Mid-Continent, North- 
west, Western, Wisconsin Central and Far 
East connections, making Wold-Chamber- 
lain Field rank high in activity.. Barge 
lines on the Mississippi import 500,000 
tons a year, about one-half gasoline. The 
St. Anthony Falls project of the U. S. 
with a new dam and two new locks, ex- 
tends head of navigation 4.6 mi. 


ST. PAUL 


St. Paul, the capital, is an important in- 
dustrial and rail center. Total dollar value 
added by manufacturing has_ reached 
$272,000,000 since World War II, an in- 
erease of 257% since 1939, placing the city 
seventh among the 40 largest U. S. cities 
in rate of gain in industrial expansion. 
Products include abrasives, printing, tele- 
phone equipment, heavy machinery, food 
products, plastics, paper boxes, autos, 
clothing. Nine trunk line railways and 
five airlines serve the city. 


445 ais 


APITAL gee near a mi. 

CA b p — 

31st. POPULATION: (Census 71350), z te 
rank, zen. MOwrO: Vireute et f By Valor 


and js 
MISSION: 26th. 
South Central state in 
the Dee pounded N. by Tennes- 
uisiana 


Gulf of Mexico; W. by Lo 
kansas. Mississippi river forms W. bound- 

” State’s maximum is 330 mi. long, 
mi. wide. The Tennessee River 
N.E. average 650 ft., sloping, Gon W. to 
Black Prairie, cotton-gro soil, The 
Delta is an alluvial plain in N.W., between 
the eet eet and the Yazoo, producing 
cotton. The S. part of Mississippi gTOWws 
long-leaf yellow pine. 

Mississippi was crossed as DeSoto, 1540, 
and colonized by Iberville, French, 1699, It 
was held by French 1699-1763, English 
1763-1779: Spaniards, 1779-1798, when the 
U. S. took over and gradually moved 
Indian tribes across the river. With Ala- 
bama it formed the Terr. of Mississippi. 
Its settlers fought in the Battle of New 
Orleans, 1815. Admitted to Union, Dec. 
10, 1817. A large plantation state, it was 
the second to join the Confederacy. 

Mississippi is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of cotton. A century of one-crop 
farming and erosion exhausted much of 
the soil and led to the introduction in the 
1930s of crop rotation and soil conserva- 
tion. Since then much cotton land has 
been transferred to pasturage and to soy- 
beans. Production of latter increased six- 
fold between 1946-1950. The state pro- 
duces much hardwood lumber and slash- 
pine products, including fibre board, kraft 
paper, newsprint. Laurel has the largest 
fibre-board plant. 

Industrialization is being encouraged 
by the state’s BAWI (balance agriculture 
with industry) plan which increases avail- 
ability of land and buildings for manufac- 
turing plants and aids employment. 

Agriculture has become diversified and 
now produces pecans, sweet potatoes, soy 
beans, peanuts, sugar cane, corn, rice, 
wheat, oats and fruits. Tung nuts are 
crushed for tung oil, which, with turpen- 
tine and resin, supports paint and varnish 
production. Dairying has become second 
to cotton in farm income and much poul- 
ne is produced. Textile mills are increas- 

_Mississippi has 10 colleges and universi- 
ties, 2 teachers colleges, 18 junior colleges 
and 12 institutions for Negroes. It has 10 
state parks of 10,972 acres. Gulfport and 
Pascagoula are the principal ports. Gulf- 
port holds an annual yacht regatta and a 
mackerel rodeo in July. Biloxi has a Mardi 
Gras in February, and Pass Christian a 
tarpon rodeo. Natchez is famous. for its 
formal ante-bellum houses, open in March 
and April. The mile-long Iberville Memo- 
rial bridge at Biloxi Bay and Vicksburg 
National Military park are of interest to 
tourists. Chief rys.: Illinois Central, Gulf 
Mobile & Ohio, Southern, St. Louis-San 
Peeters Loma & Nashville. Air- 

es: National, Delta, Chi é 
ern, Southern. 1CaBO; Somes 


Missouri 


Show Me State 

CAPITAL: Jefferson City. AREA: 
rank, 18th. POPULATION: (Conic ser #9, 50)” 
3,954,653, rank, llth. MOTTO: Salus Populi Su- 
prema Lex Esto. The Welfare of the People Shall 
Be ue aera tae Law. FLOWER: Hawthorn (cra- 
brid mollis). BIRD: Blue Bird. ADMISSION: 


Missouri, a Middle Western i 
bounded N. by Iowa; E. by Tilinoks wens 
tucky, Tennessee; S. by Arkansas; Ww. by 


a, 


Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska. The Miss- 
issippi river flows along the entire E. 
boundary for 545 mi. The Missouri flows 
along the N-W. corner and crosses the 
state, oining the Mississippi above St. 
Louis. Ssouri has 1,937 mi. navigable. 

The home state of President Truman, 
Missouri has endeared itself to Americans 
by its river lore, folk tales and especially 
by Mark Twain’s creations, Tom eaves 
and cue aera Finn, whose statues 
stand in Hannibal, boyhood home of Sam- 
uel L. Clemens (Mark Twain). The au- 
thor’s home is preserved. His birthplace, 
in Florida, Mo., has been moved to a pub- 
lic park. The farm birthplace of Jesse 
James, notorious bandit (1847-1882), is 
near Excelsior Springs. A log cabin built 
by U.S. Grant is preserved near St. Louis. 

The state has level fields, rolling prairie, 
wooded hills and rugged highlands. The 
black soil N. of the Missouri was levelled 
by glaciers and produces big corn crops. 
‘The central W. section is part of the’ Great 
Plains and produces forage. The floodbelt 
of the Mississippi, S. E., has swamps and 
cotton land. The Ozark Highlands are 
filled with weathered rocks, water gaps, 
sinkholes and springs, includin Big 
Spring, flowing 252,000,000 gals. daily. 

Missouri produces corn, winter wheat, 
cotton, soy beans, tobacco; on Jan. 1, 1952, 
it had 3,658,000 cattle, including 984,000 
milech cows; 248,000 horses and colts, 
43,000 mules, 4,506,000 hogs, 888,000 sheep. 
Its minerals include: lead, cement, coal, 
grindstones, limestone, marble, iron, cop- 
per, barite, cobalt, bismuth, manganese 
and tungsten. 

There are 54 institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including 16 colleges and universi- 
ties. The Univ. of Missouri at Columbia 
has the country’s first School of Journal- 
ism, founded 1908 by Walter Williams. 
There are 23 state parks of 57,791 acres, 7 
state forests, 121,000 acres. Of 8 national 
forests, the Gardner section of the Mark 
Twain forest contains 1,970,396 acres, the 
Gasconade section, 114,587 acres. The Fris- 
toe section of the Clark National Forest 
contains 466,655 acres; the Wapello section 
347,592 acres. gy, LOUIS 

St. Louis, 8th largest city in U. S., had 
856,796 population in 1950 and a total of 
1,681,281 in its metropolitan district. The 
city is limited to 61 ee mi. It is a great 
manufacturing and distributing center, 
producing 3,300 different products and 
best known for alloy castings, airplane 
parts, beer, chemicals, drugs, electrical 
machinery, shoes, refrigerators, railroad 
ears. Settled, 1764, by a French fur trader, 
it is the-largest raw fur market. It is 
served by 23 trunkline railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Burlington, Rock Island, 
Milwaukee, Santa Fe, N. Y. Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois Central, M-K-T, Nickel 
Plate, St. Louis-San Francisco, Mo. Pacific. 
It reaches the entire Mississippi valley 
with water transportation and is served by 
five major passenger airlines: American, 
Chicago & Southern, Ozark, Slick, TWA, 
Eastern, Mid-Continent. Of 8 bridges, the 
most famous is Eads (1874) 6,220 ft. long, 
with a channel span of 540 ft. 


KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City is headquarters for one of 
the largest livestock and meat-packing 
industries in the U.S. Since it is contiguous 
with Kansas City, Kan., the industry has 
its offices in Missouri and its packing 
plants and most of its stockyards in Kan- 
sas. One million and a half head of cat- 
tle and more than 2,000,000 hogs are a 
normal average annual business. Kansas 
City ranks first (1951) as a cattle market, 
first as a stocker-feeder market, and first 
as a cash wheat market; second in grain 
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elevator capacity, and as a feed produc- 
ing center and sorghum grains market. 
t is served by 12 major trunk line rail- 
roads. International air terminal is used 
v4 Braniff, Chi. & Southern, Continental, 
d-Continent, Ozark, Slick, TWA. The 
American “ae Horse and Live Stock 
Show is held here annually in October: 


Montana 
Treasure State 


rank, 42nd. MOTTO: Oro y Plata. Gold and Silver. 
MISSION: 41st. - 

Montana, a Rocky Mountain state, is 
bounded N. by Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, Canada; E. by 
North and South Dakota; S. by Wyoming 
and Idaho; W. by Idaho. It contains the 
country’s largest copper mines, vast 
cattle and sheep ranges and mountains 
with picturesque recreation areas. 

Copper mining dates from 1880 when 
Marcus Daly first exploited it; its biggest 
smelter is at Anaconda. Great Falls, Bill- 
ings and Butte are important centers. 
Lead, zinc, are mined in quantity, also 
some gold and silver; cement, silicate, 
asbestos, phosphoric acid are produced. 
Oil and natural gas have become impor- 
tant. There are vast coal deposits. Butte, 
which has yielded over $215 billion 
worth of copper in-50 years has 2,700 
miles of tunnels, and is described as “a 
mile deep, a mile high.” The only sap- 
phire mines of consequence in the coun- 
try are in Montana. 

Montana ranked fourth in sheep Jan. 1, 
1952, with 1,676,000 hd., and had 2,107,000 


cattle. It produced 29,348,000 bu. of 
winter wheat, 68,640,000 bu. of spring 
wheat, 1951. It produces apples, sugar 


beets, flaxseed, potatoes. There is a large 
timber industry in yellow pine, and much 
Douglas fir; much now supervised. 

The Continental Divide runs through 
the middle of the state, with the highest 
mountain, Granite Peak, 12,850 ft., in W. 
Glacier National Park, .on the Divide, 
1,534 sq. mi., is a recreational wonder- 
land, with 60 glaciers, many lakes and 
streams with all kinds of trout, etc., hotels 
and camps. (Great Northern Ry.) Fort 
Peck Recreational Area on the Missouri 
has developed at Fort Peck Dam, largest 
earth-filled dam, with 3rd largest reser- 
voir by area, contributing to irrigation. 
There are 12 national forests, 22 game 
reserves. Principal rivers are Missouri, 
Yellowstone and Clark Fork of Columbia, 
which is fed by the Blackfoot and Bitter- 
root. Southern Montana has yielded an- 
cient mammals, primates, and dinosaurs, 
including skeletons of huge Tyrannosau- 
rus, Triceratop and Stegosaurus. 

Important historical site is Custer Bat- 
tlefield National Cemetery, in Big Horn 
Country (near Hardin) site of defeat of 
Custer by Sioux, June 25, 1876. Dead, 
estimated at 276, but only 265 are listed 
on monument. First whites to visit Mon- 
tana were the French Verendryes, father 
and sons, 1743; Lewis and Clark, 1805. 
Land E. of the Continental Divide was 
part of Louisiana and Dakota; the W. 

art was _in Oregon, Washington and 

daho. Railways: Burlington, Great 
Northern, Milwaukee, Northern Pacific, 
Soo, Union Pacific; the last reaches West 
Yellowstone, W. gate to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Airlines: Northwest, Western. 


Nebraska 


Cornhusker State 
CAPITAL: Lincoln. AREA: 77,227 sq. mi., rank, 
14th. POPULATION. (Census of 1950), 1,325,510, 
rank, 33rd. MOTTO: Equality Before the Law. 
FLOWER: Goldenrod. ADMISSION: 37th. 
Nebraska, a West North Central state, 


‘is bounded N. by South Dakota; E. b 
Towa and Missouri; S. by igre 2 and Col- 
orado; W. by Colorado and Wy ming. The 

Missouri river runs Gor the E. line. The 
Ww. lies in ae Soe s oF the ay ie 

wi high table lands broken 

ridges, nae Wyoming and South Dakota. 
Then comes about 15,000 sq. m1. of grassy 

sand hills. Thence the prairie slopes gently 

to the Missouri. Three river systems, the 

Platte, ara and Big Blue, drain E 
into the Missouri. 

The climate is exceptionally healthful, 
with constant winds, much sunshine and 
dry, pure air. Winters are severe and 
summers often hot. Average annual tem- 
perature is around 50°; annual rainfall, 
32 in. About 1,000,000 acres are irrigated. 

Nebraska is a great wheat, corn, forage 
and livestock state; raising much oats, 
clover, alfalfa, wild hay and sugar beets. 
It gets high income from beef and dairy 
cattle, horses, mules, hogs, sheep and 
goats; poultry and creamery products. 

The iarge production of livestock has 
developed a major packing house indus- 
try in Omaha, where Cudahy, Armour and 
Swift have large processing plants. Omaha 
has a large livestock market, is the largest 
butter-making city in the country and a 
big distributor of wheat and corn. Incor. 
1857; Omaha lies on the W. bank of the 
Missouri. It has a large lead refinery of 
American Smelting & Refining Co., head 
office of Union Pacific Ry. and Creighton 
Univ. The Ak-Sar-Ben festival, in Octo- 
ber, is its famous carnival. Omaha is 
served by the U. P., Burlington, North 
Western, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chicago 
Great Western, Illinois Central, Mo. Pa- 
cific, Wabash. Airlines: United, Mid-Con- 
tinent. 

Webraska has had a unicameral or one- 
house legislature since 1937, with 43 mem- 
bers elected on a nonpartisan ballot. All 
electric power facilities are state or mu- 
nicipally owned. It has one state univer- 
sity at Lincoln, one municipal university, 
two sectarian universities, 12 sectarian 
colleges, four state teachers’ colleges. The 
state parks are small in area but there are 
many cstate-supported fishing and_recrea- 
tion centers. Arbor Lodge State Park, 44 
mi. from Omaha, is a memorial to J. Sterl- 
ing Morton, founder of Arbor Day, which 
is observed as a legal holiday on his 
birthday, Apr. 22. Boys’ Town, founded 
by the late Father Flanagan, is 11 mi. W. 
of Omaha. 

Nebraska land was touched by Coron- 
ado’s expedition of 1541 and entered via 
the Missouri by French fur traders c. 1700. 
It was part of the Louisiana Purchase, 
1803; visited by Lewis and Clark, 1804-1806. 
Stephen H. Long came on the first steam- 
boat, 1819. Father De Smet, missionary, 
came in 1836. The Union Pacific began its 
transcontinental railroad at Omaha, 1865, 
uniting with the Central Pacific at Prom- 
ontory Point, Utah, May 10, 1869. The Ter- 
ritory of Nebraska was created by the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, May 30, 1854; the 
state joined the Union Mar. 1, 1867. 


Nevada 


Peete oruan State, Silver State 

: Carson City. AREA: 

rank, 6th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950)" 1002 

08s, rank sth. MOTIO: All for Our Country. 

| sage J. : 

ee a NG: Home Means Nevada. 
Nevada belongs to the Rocky Mountain 

group and is bounded N. by Oregon and 

Idaho; E. by Utah, Arizona; S. and W. by 

California. Although smallest in popula- 

tion, it has arrested national attention 

first by its Comstock Lode and fabulous 

mines, which yielded over $1 billion in 


especially turkeys, thrive. The Humboldt- 
Lovelock project, since 
a large area for grain, alfalfa and dairy- 
ing. 
pounded by Hoover (Boulder) Dam on the 
Colorado, also irrigate Nevada. This dam 
is 25 mi. s.e. of Las Vegas. 


cific, 
Seer ine: 
acific, e Virginia & Truckee closed 
down in 1950. Airplanes: To Reno, Bonan- 
za, United; to Las Vegas, Continental, 
Pioneer. 
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Pole aes i 
6 weeks’ resid 


a, cantal 
1936, has reclaimed 
me of the waters of Lake Mead, im- 


Nevada’s largest waters are Pyramid 


Lake and Lake Tahoe. Large streams in- 
clude the Humboldt, Carson, Walker, 
Truckee, some of them partially drying 
up in summer. Trout streams abound with 
mackinaw, 
trout. Recreational areas and cam 
are provided in 11 state parks, total 23,000 
acres. Rodeos are popular events in a state 
that raises many cattle and sheep. Vir- 
ginia City is a relic of the Comstock min- 
ing days. Lehman cave, a national monu- 
ment, has fine stalactites; Gypsum cave, 
near Las Vegas, has fossils; Lovelock cave 
was a shelter for primitive man. Nevada 
has licensed games of chance. 


rainbow, blackspot 
sites 


silver, 


Sierra Nevada range forms the western 


boundary and Boundary Peak, 13,145 ft. 
is highest mountain. Lowest elevation is 
800 ft., near Colorado river. Great mining 
centers have been Tonopah, Goldfield and 
Eureka. Today copper, zine, goid. tung- 
sten are principal minerals. 
Copper Co, in 1952 started open-pit mining 
at Yerrington where its $40,000,000 plant 
treating 11,000 tons of ore daily may pro- 
duce 30,000 tons of copper annually. 


Anaconda 


The Univ. of Nevada, at Reno, nas an 


important mining school. Reno and Car- 
son City are favored b 
tors. Nevada, explore 
mont, 
Young’s Utah Territory until 1861, then 
Nevada Territory, 
from Utah and New Mexico. It was then 
largely inhabited by miners and was the 
basis of Mark Twain’s story, Roughing It. 
It became a state Oct. 31, 1864. 


artists and sculp- 
bs by John °C. Fre- 
1843-45, was part of Brigham 


with later additions 


Principal. railroads are Southern Pa- 
Union Pacific, including Oregon 
Nevada. Northern, Western 


New Hampshire 


Granite State 

CAPITAL: Concord. AREA: 9,304 sq. mi., rank, 
43rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 533,242: 
rank, 44th. MOTTO: Live Free or Die. FLOWER. 
Purple Lilac, 9th of the Original 13 States. 

New Hampshire, one of the 6 New Eng- 
land states, is bounded N. by province of 
Quebec, Canada; E. by Maine and Atlantic 
ocean; S. by Massachusetts; W. by Ver- 
mont. It is a land of high mountains, pic- 
turesque lakes, swift rivers and a vast 
forest domain. Because of its favorable 
climate it is a popular vacation land in 
summer; its freedom from hay-fever ir- 
ritants in the north endears it to health- 
ees its slopes provide ski trails. 

ew Hampshire was visited by Samuel 
Champlain at the mouth of the Pcaraue 
1605; first settled at Portsmouth, 1623, 3 
years after Plymouth, Mass. It was called 
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after Hampshire, 1629. Dover was founded 
1631. It declared its independence June 15, 
1776 and contributed heavil 
tories at aratoga. 
One-third of the state is over 2,000 ft. 
above sea level. Highest land in Northeast 
- S. is the Presidential range of the 


acres of woods, 
mountains, drives, and trails, of which 49,- 
128 acres are in Maine. State-owned are 
Dixville Notch and Franconia Notch, the 
latter near Profile, or Cannon, Mtn., 4,077 
ft. (with Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face); 
teface, 3,985 ft.; the Flume. Grand 
Monadnock, 3,166 ft., is near Mass. 

Merrimack river fiows 105 mi. through 
State; is fed by Pemigewasset from Pro- 
file Lake, Winnipesaukee and Contoocock; 
latter flows north. Plymouth, Ashland, 
Franklin, Manchester, Nashua are in this 
valley. Connecticut river forms west, 
Vermont, boundary; Hanover and Keene 
are on its banks. Portsmouth is state’s only 
port. Principal industries, including mills 
using electricity from water power in 
Merrimack va ey, are textiles, paper, 
leather Apc machinery, printing. 

.New Hampshire shared the educational 
Ploneering of Massachusetts Bay from 
1642; established first free public library 
at Dublin, 1822. It has Univ. of N. in by 
Durham; Dartmouth (1769), Phillips Ex- 
eter (1781), St. Paul’s, Colby Junior Col- 
lege. The MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
borough, estab. 1908 in honor of Edward 
MacDowell, composer, has given summer 
haven to many authors. 

Soil and climate make the state excep- 
tionally favorable for berries, apples, 
peaches; poultry and dairying is exten- 
sive. Lumbering is large industry, under 
supervision. Feldspar, mica, beryl, abra- 
Sive garnets, granite, copper, lead, mag- 
hetite and some gold are produced. Im- 
portant rys. are Boston & Maine, Grand 
Trunk, Maine Central, with New Haven 
and Canadian connections. Airlines are 
Northeast and Wiggins. 


New Jersey 


Garden State 

CAPITAL: Trenton. AREA: 1,836 sq. mi., rank, 
45th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 4,835,329, 
rank, 8th. MOTTO: Liberty and Prosperity, 
FLOWER: Violet. Third of the Original 13 States. 

New Jersey, one of the Middle Atlantic 
states, is bounded_N.-by New York, E. by 
New York, the Hudson river and the 
Atlantic ocean; S. by the Atlantic and 
Delaware Bay; W. by Delaware Bay, Dela- 
Ware and Pennsylvania. One of the earli- 
est lands to be settled by the Dutch early 
in the 17th century, it was the scene of 
much action in the American Revolution, 
developed iron furnaces and grist mills, 
and became a great industrial state. 

There are low mountains in the N. W,. 
and rolling hills leading down to a coastal 
area with many waterways and inlets. 
The Delaware river runs along its W. 
line. Its shipping facilities make it a 
large freight terminal. It divides au- 
thority over tunnels and bridges with 
the Port of New York Authority and the 
state of Pennsylvania. Newark, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, Perth Amboy and Cam- 
den handle shipping for foreign parts. 
New Jersey contributes a huge figure to 
the total tons of New York Harbor. 

Highest point is High Point, Sussex 
County, 1803 feet. Delaware Water Gap, in 
the Kittatinny Mts., is 900 ft. wide between 
mountain sides, 1,600 ft. high. : ; 

Represented in 90% of all industries, its 
more than 12,000 factories employ 323 
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classifications of labor. The state ranks 
first in the U.S. in dollar value of chemi- 
cal products and has many laboratories 
for es and chemical research. Im- 
portant are petroleum refining, copper 
smelting, textiles, electrical machinery, 
foundries, machine shops, rolling mills, 
paint and pottery works. 

Chief crops are corn, peppers, aspara-= 
gus, beets, eggplant, lima beans and pota= 
toes. The principal fruits are apples, blue- 
berries, cranberries, cherries, grapes, 
peaches, raspberries and strawberries. 
New Jersey holds high rank in the poul- 
try industry, dairying and the processing 
of vegetables, especially tomatoes. The 
first dairy cattle artificial insemination 
project in America was launched in Hun- 
terdon County; also the common-carrier 
shipment of day-old baby chicks, now a 
multi-million dollar business nationally, 

Among New Jersey’s institutions of 
higher learning are: 4 universities, in- 
cluding Princeton and Rutgers, the state 
university; 26 colleges; 8 professional and 
technological colleges. 

Atlantic City, Ocean City, Cape May, 
Asbury Park, Ocean Grove, Wildwood, 
attract hundreds of thousands each year. 
There are 21 state parks, 18,000 acres; 9 
state forests of more than 58,000 acres. 

New Jersey’s many points of historic 
and scenic interest include the Palisades, 
massive vertical wall of rock rising more 
than 500 feet above the Hudson river; 
Morristown National Historical Park, 
Gen. Washington’s winter camp site. 

The 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike, 
opened 1952, runs north-south through 10 
counties, providing direct connection be- 
tween Ridgefield Park and the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge. 

. Newark had the first great air terminal 
in the U.S. It was closed temporarily 
in 1952. Chief railways: Pennsylvania, 
Lackawanna, Jersey Central, Erie, Le- 
high, West Shore, B. & O., Reading. 


New Mexico 


Land of Enchantment : 
CAPITAL: Santa Fe. AREA: 121,666 sa. mi., 
rank, 4th. POPULATION: (Census of 1850), 681,- 
18%, rank, 39th. MOTTO: Crescit Eundo. It Grows 
as it Goes. FLOWER: Yucca. ADMISSION: 47th. 
New Mexico, a Rocky Mountain state, 
is bounded E. by Oklahoma and Texas, 
N. by Colorado, 8. by Texas and Mexico, 
W. by Arizona. Its N.W. corner is the only 
spot where four states meet (Colo., Ariz., 
Utah, N.M.). It was part of land ceded 
by Mexico, 1848; made Territory of N. M., 
1850; increased by Gasden Purchase, 1853; 
lost Arizona, 1863; became state, 1912. 
Explored by Nuna de Guzman, 1528: De 
Vaca, 1536; Fray Marcos de Niza and Este- 
van, 1539; Coronado, 1540-42. Called New 
Mexico on map, 1583. Colonized by Onate, 
1598, with first church at-San Juan pueblo. 
Santa Fe made royal capital by Spanish 
governor de Peralta, 1610. Under Spain 
till 1821, Mexico till war of 1846. Has citi- 
zens of Spanish-Mexican descent, non- 
Spanish Americans, Mexicans, Apache, 
Navajo, Ute and Pueblo Indians, latter liv- 
ang in 18 pueblos (villages). 
an Juan, largest river, crosses N.W. 
corner for 100 mi. Rio Grande runs 
through west center to Mexico, irrigates 
vast areas through Elephant Butte dam 
and Hall Lake, 40 mi. long; Caballo, El 
Vado, Carson dams. Pecos, in E., supplies 
Carlsbad reclamation system. Water is 
also stored by Canadian, Cimarron, Gila, 
San Francisco rivers. Wheat, corn, beans, 
cotton, grow in eastern section; sheep are 
raised in S.W., many by Indians; state 
ranked 5th with 1,420,000 hd. in 1951. Over 
1,000,000 hd. cattle are raised annually. 
Value of agricultural products averages 
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$300 million annually- National forests 
cover 10,105,493 acres; Douglas fir, bla a 
fosa pine and spruce are cut for ber. 

Climate is dry and invigoratin 5 Annual 
"rainfall, 7 to 16 in. Mean temp. 50°, reach- 
ing 100° on plains in summer. Mountains 
rise 3,000 to 13,000 ft. 

Most awe-inspiring natural wonder, 
Carlsbad Caverns (Santa Fe Ry. to Carls- 
pad) are visited by 500,000 annually. Dis- 
covered 1911, now national park, they 
have 3 levels and largest natural cave 
“room” in world, 1500x300 ft., 300 ft. high. 
Enchanted Mesa is near Acoma pueblo, 
“Sky City.” Chaco Canyon has many 
pueblo ruins of 1,000 A.D. 3 

Oil and natural gas create new values in 
S.E. and N.W. Potash mining was started 
1931 near Carlsbad; state now is first in 
production. Two large open-pit copper 
mines at Santa Rita are operated by Ne- 
vada Consolidated Copper Co, Ore is 
smelted at El Paso, Tex. There are vast 
gypsum deposits. Other mining is for gold, 
silver, zinc, lead, manganese, iron, MO yb- 
denum, uranium, pumice. 

Santa Fe and Taos have attracted large 
artist colonies. Albuquerque (estab. 1706) 
has the University, with Indian pueblo 
architecture. There are 5 higher colleges, 
one professional school, one state military 
institute. Chief railroads: Santa Fe, Sou. 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande Western. 
Airplanes; Continental, Frontier, Pioneer, 
TWA. 


New York 


Empire State 

CAPITAL: Albany, AREA: 49,576 sq. mi., rank, 
29th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 14,830,192, 
rank, ist. MOTTO: Excelsior, Ever Upward. 
FLOWER: Rose. llth of the Original 13 States. 

Wew York, since 1820 the most populous 
state, is bounded N. by Canada, (partly 
separated by St. Lawrence River), Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie; W. by Canada, Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, Pennsylvania; E. by 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut; 
S. by the Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. It is mountainous in the E., 
level or hilly in middle and W. Mt. Marcy, 
5,344 ft., in the Adirondacks, is the highest. 

The state has 260 airports, thousands of 
miles of rails and a great network of hard- 
surfaced roads, to which cross-country 
highways are being added, The 1950 legis~- 
lature authorized a State Thruway Auth- 
ority to construct a 535-mi. highspeed 
highway from Buffalo to New York City 
necessitating a new Hudson River bridge 
between Nyack and Irvington. 

Industrial and agricultural activities 
of the state are extensive, and of 453 types 
of manufactures in the U. S. listed by the 
Bureau of the Census, 430 are represented 
in New York, which leads in clothing, 

rinting, rugs, carpets, furniture and pho- 

ographic equipment. It has high rank in 


textiles, paper, steel, chemicals, tools, 
electrical equipment, scientific instru- 
‘hati New York City is the U. S. financial 
center. 


Dairying leads farming; cheese has a 
large output. Milch cows Jan. 1, 1952 num- 
bered 1,411,000 (third in nation), value 
$311 hd. New York is the second largest 
producer of grapes and maple sugar, and 
produces cabbages, broccoli, corn, pota- 
toes, hay, oats, wheat, barley, apples, 
peaches, pears, cherries and buckwheat. 

New York has 116 institutions of higher 
education, including 66. colleges and uni- 
versities, 25 specialized schools, 11 teach- 
“eae hie Be os colleges. The United 

ates ilitary cademy is loc 
West Point, N. Y. fied ee 
7 Beaten mecrmation aon New York, 

Ss Officials and laws, wi e foun 
State of New York. a poise 
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: ; E. by the At- 
jantic ocean; S. by. the Perrier South 
Geo Ww. 


It has three types of_1 t 
Coastal Plain, the Pi nm Ww) 
reaches an elevation of 1,000 ft. and in- 
cludes the Blue Ridge, and the A ~ 
ian Highlands. Mt. Mitchell, 6, 

tallest peak east of Mississippi. The 
rivers are Cape Fear, Broad, Catawba, 
Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar, Neuse, Chowan, 
Pamlico. Pamlico Sound covers 1,860 sq. 
mi. Lake Mattamuskeet has 50,000 acres. 

Verazzano visited the coast, 1524. Lucas 
Vasauez de Allyon came in 1520 and 1526. 
Sir Walter Raleigh reached Roanoke Is., 
1584; settled colony 1585, 1587. Virginia 
Dare, first white child born of pee 
parents on American soil, Aug. 18, 1587. _ 

Industry competes strongly with agri- 
culture. The state ranks first in tobacco 
products, textiles and wooden furniture. 
Cigaret paper is both produced and im- 
ported in huge quantities. 5 

In 1951 North Carolina led in tobacco, 
its chief crop, with 978,620,000 Ibs. on 
747,100 acres, yield 1,310 Ibs. per acre. 

Discovery of “bright tobacco” in Cas- 
well county,. 1852, boomed tobacco indus- 
try. Bonsack cigaret machine at Durham, 
1884, started mass production until toda 
Durham makes one-fourth of all U 
cigarets. Principal plants are American 
Tobacco Co., Durham and Reidsville, 19,- 
300 employes; Liggett & Myers, Durham, 
9,600 employes; R. J. Reynolds Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, 16,700 employes. The Duke to- 
bacco fortune founded Duke Endowment 
(see Foundations), peowes more than 
$50,000,000 for Duke Univ., Durham, and 
gave largest benefaction to South. 

Textiles produced in the Piedmont in- 
clude yarns, knit goods, hosiery, rayons, 
sheets. The state also produces aluminum, 
paper and pulp, fertilizer, chemicals, soft 
drinks and food products. 

Corn prod. (1951) was 67,611,000 bu.; hay, 
1,225,000 tons; cotton, 550,000 bales. For- 
ests cover 18,551,000 acres (59%). Mineral 

roducts include feldspar, mica, residual 

aolin clays, tungsten. The state has the 
only commercial deposit of pyrophyllite. 

A large dairy industry has been built 


‘up from nothing in 35 years, averaging 


$70,000,000 value annually. The average 
milk production per cow has risen from 
2,600 to 4,200 Ibs. 

Fishing includes 25 kinds of food fish, 
menhaden and shellfish, valued at $4,000,- 
000 a year. There are 635,000 acres of game 
refuge, with bear, deer, raccoon, opossum, 
quail and rabbit, as well as brant, duck, 
geese. There are 25 national parks, forests, 
monuments; 14 state parks. Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park of 505,174 acres 
is half in N. C., half in Tennessee. Cling- 
man’s Dome reaches 6,642 ft. Blue Ridge 
Parkway, 3,000 to 6,000 ft.; also Nantahala 
National Forest, 1,349,000 acres, with trout 
streams; Joyce Kilmer Memorial Forest of 
primeval trees, 3,800 acres. Notable monu- 
ments: Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Is., site 
of first colony (restored) and annual play, 
The Lost Colony; Kill Devil Hill monu- 
ment, where Wrights in 1903 made first 
engine-propelled airplane flights; Guil- 
ford park, site of Revolutionary battle. 
Cape Hatteras Seashore park extends into 
Atlantic. The state’s annual tourist in- 
come is estimated at $225,000,000. 

There are 56 institutions of higher edu- 
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cation, Che ee Univ. of North Caro- 
lina at Chapel Hill; Duke Univ., 3 teach- 
ers’ colleges, 19 junior colleges, 12 Negro 


colleges. 
North Dakota 


Sioux State, Flickertail State 
CAPITAL: Bismarck. AREA: 710,665 sq. mi., rank, 
16th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 619,636, 
nion, Now an 


North Dakota, in the West North Cen- 
tral group, is bounded N. by Canada; E. 
by Minnesota; S. by South Dakota; W. by 
Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri river and in part by- the Red 
river, which flows between North Dakota 
and Minnesota. The surface in the eastern 
two-thirds is a vast rolling plain, with 
moderate rainfall helping large crops. 

In the western part of the State are the 
Bad Lands, so named originally by the 
Indians and settlers because they were 
then difficult to traverse. 

The geographic center of North Amer- 
ica is in Pierce County, 16 miles south and 
7 miles west of Rugby. 

The state led in 1951 in production of 
spring wheat, 121,365,000 bu.; durum 
wheat, 29,610,000 bu.; barley, 51,336,000 bu.; 
flaxseed, 15,272,000 bu., and was third in 
rye (2,562,000 bu.). It raises corn but far 
less than other midwest states. Cattle 
numbered 1,613,000 in 1951, including 410,- 
000 milch cows, value $279 hd. 

A large section of the western part is 
underlaid with lignite coal, and there are 
large poe es of sand and gravel and 
natural gas. Oil was discovered in the 
Williston Basin in 1951. The first refinery, 
with a capacity of 15,000 bbls. a day, was 
to be built during 1953. 

North Dakota has 12 institutions of 
higher education—four colleges and uni- 
versities, five teachers’ colleges and three 
junior colleges. 

Explorations in what is now North Da- 
kota were made as early as 1738-1740 by 
French-Canadians. The Lewis and Clar 
expedition (1804-1805) passed through the 
territory and established Fort Mandan. 

Fort Abraham Lincoln, now a state 
park near Mandan, was the starting point, 
May 17, 1876, of Gen. George Custer and 
his troops for the battle of the Little Big 
Horn in Montana where Custer and all 
his men were killed June 25. 

Theodore Roosevelt once lived’ on a 
ranch near Medora. His log cabin stands 
on the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. 
Medora is the headquarters for the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Memorial Park. 

The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota 
are known for the great variety of song 
birds found in the area. A joint. Ameri- 
can-Canadian Commission set aside 3,000 
acres on the northern border of these 
mountains to be known as. the Peace Gar- 
den. commemorating the continuous 
peace between Canada and U. S. 

Chief rys. are Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Milwaukee. and Soo. Airlines: 
Mid-Continent, Northwest. 


Ohio 
Buckeye State 

CAPITAL: Columbus. AREA: 41,222 sq. mi., rank, 
34th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 7,946,627, 
rank, 5th, MOTTO: None. Ohio adopted Imperium 
in Imperic, A Government Within a Government, 
1866, repealed it, 1868. FLOWER: Scarlet Carna- 
tion. ADMISSION: 17th. 

Ohio, easternmost of the North Central 
group, is bounded N. by Michigan and 
Lake Erie, E. by Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, S. by West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, W. by Indiana. It is a great agricul- 
tural, manufacturing and distributing cen- 
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ter, served by all the important east-west 
railroads of t 
Great Lakes vessels. Hight presidents have 
come from Ohio—W. H. Harrison, Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, B. Harrison, McKinley, 
Taft, Harding—all but W. H. Harrison 
born in the state. 

George Rogers Clark defeated the In- 
dians at Piqua, 1780; thereafter Ohio had 
British-Indian raids and battles; Gen. 
Anthony Wayne defeated Indians at Fal- 
len Timbers Aug. 20, 1794, peat gee Treaty 
of Greenville, 1795. Oliver Hazard Perry 
defeated British on Lake Erie near Put- 
in-Bay, Sept. 10, 1813. As governor of 
Northwest Territory, Gen. Arthur St. 
Clair sat at Marietta (1789) and Cincinnati 
(1791). Columbus became eal ae in 1817. 

_Large coal and salt deposits, and some 
oil and gas in N. W., started industries. 
With opening of canals, the Ohio-Miami-= 
Erie in Ohio and the “Soo” in Michigan, 
Ohio products moved rapidly east and ore 
from Lake Superior supplied its steel 
mills. Ohio has 25,000 producing oil wells 
and a 50,000,000 bbl. reserve. 

Ohio in 1951 was fifth in soy beans (21,- 
356,000 bu.); raised 34,308,000 bu. winter 
wheat, 169,536,000 bu. corn, 49,979,000 bu. 
oats; also tobacco and grapes. It had 
2,279,000 cattle, including 1,019,999 milch 
cows. 

The state’s sesquicentennial will be 
celebrated in 1953: 

In June, 1952, the Ohio Turnpike Com- 
mission sold $326,000,000 worth of 314% 
bonds to finance Project No. 1 of the 
Ohio Turnpike, eventually to run 241 mi, 
across the state from the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike to the Indiana line. 


CLEVELAND 


Cleveland, largest Ohio city and T7th 
largest in U.S., had 914,808 pop. by Census 
of 1950, with 1,465,511 in metropolitan area. 
Cuyahoga county showed a gain of 14.2% 
over 1940. The city is a big steel, electrical, 
tool and die center and has plants of Re- 
public Steel (employing over 7,000); 
American Steel & Wire, Jones & Laughlin, 
National Smelting (aluminum) and-in- 
coln Electric (welding). In 1950 it had 
259,786 employed, averaging $71.36 in 
weekly wages. It has Case School of Ap- 
plied Science and Western Reserve Univ. 

Cleveland is a big port, handling much 
iron ore, and is served by 9 railroads, in- 
cluding B. & O., Erie, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, Pennsylvania, Wheeling & 
Lake Erie; 9 airlines including American, 
Capital, Eastern, Northwest, Slick, Flying 
Tiger, Trans Canada, Trans World and 
United, 7 bus lines and 150 motor freight 
lines. It transacts 21% of Ohio’s retail 
sales. Two large Standard Oil refineries 
are located in Cleveland, where John D. 
Rockefeller, Henry M. Flagler and S. V. 
Harkness started the company. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
has 1,134,000 kw. of electric power genera- 
ting capacity. The first of 3 new 125,000 
kw. generators at its new Eastlake plant 
will be installed late in 1953. Seven gas 
utilities operate in northeast Ohio and 
natural gas facilities are on the way. 

Cincinnati is a machine tool, meat-pack- 
ing, clothing, processed food, soap, radio 
and playing-card producing center, home 
of Procter & Gamble and Crosley Radio. 
Its metropolitan area draws on Covington 
and Newport, Ky. Xavier Univ., Univ. of 
Cincinnati and its Symphony Orchestra 
are centers of culture. In addition to New 
York Central, Pennsylvania and B. & O. 
it is served by Southern, C. & O., Norfolk 
& Western and Louisville & Nashville, 
using: one of the nation’s finest railway 
terminals, completed 1933. Its airlines are 
All American, American, Delta. Lake 


e northern U.S., airlinesand _ 
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entral, Piedmont, and TWA. 

: ee Colambus, the capital, is third city of 
state in population, has a flouri man- 
Poctiting indus. 

Ohio has 


shing 
and en race mead 
institutions of higher learning. 
After B. F. Goodrich started making 
Ge ball a fas te 1870 (and a pric 
for little year comin: 
and miecsone Jater, Akron became the 
tTubber capital of the world. 
Toledo, on Lake Erie, world’s aed: a 
coal shipping port, has large oil refineries; 
n the a isi 


i t led with municipal utilities 
and had the first industrial peace board. 
It pioneered with Willys-Overland, Cham- 
jon Spark Plug, Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass, Owens-Illinois Glass, and Owens- 
Corning Glass, Electric Auto-Lite. The 
Anthony Wayne high-level bridge, 3,801 
a moe approaches, crosses the Maumee 
n Toledo. : 
In Dayton Orville and Wilbur Wright 
produced their first successful airplane, 
opening a new era in world history. Their 
hangar and an airplane museum are at 
Wright Field, Air Force headquarters. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar, poet (1872-1906), 
lived here. Delco Light and_ Frigidaire 
originated here and National Cash Regis- 
ter employs over 7,000. 


Oklahema 


Sooner State 

CAPITAL: Oklahoma City. AREA: 69,919 sq. mi., 
rank, 17th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,233,- 
351, rank, 25th. MOTTO: Labor Omnia Vincit— 
Labor Conquers All Things. FLOWER: Mistletoe, 
ADMISSION: 46th. 

Oklahoma, in the West South Central 

oup, is bounded N. by Colorado and 

sas; E. by Missouri and Arkansas; S. 

by Texas; W. by Texas and New Mexico. 
It is a vast rolling plain sloping S. and E., 
with a mean elevation of 1,300 ft. Highest 
int is in the Panhandle, N.W., 4,978 ft. 

e western plains are treeless, but the 
Ozark Mountains in East are heavily 
wooded; farther west are the Wichita 
Mountains. The Ozark plateau has under- 
lying limestone. The Arkansas River flows 

» across the northeastern part of the 
state and the Red river along the S. line. 

Oklahoma, part of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, 1803, was known as Indian Terri- 
tory after it became the home of the Five 
Civilized Tribes — Cherokee, Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Creek and Seminole—when 
they were forced west by President An- 
drew Jackson and his successors, 1828- 
1846, The land was also used by Comanche, 
Osage and other plains Indians. As white 
settlers pressed west land was opened for 
homesteading by runs and lottery, a run 
being a race for a claim at a specific time. 
The first run took oes Apr. 22, 1889; the 
most famous was the run to the Cherokee 
Outlet, 1893. Oklahoma was admitted to 
the Union Nov. 16, 1907. In 1906 the citizens 
had voted to call the state Sequoyah, after 
the Indian who created the Cherokee al- 
phabet, but Congress refused. The state 
ces Sequoyah’s statue in the National 

apitol. 

Originally a_ plains state, Oklahoma 
changed radically with the sinking of oil 
wells from 1901 on. The Glenn pool, S. of 
Tulsa, started big production, 1905; Cush- 
ing field, 1915, yielded 305,000 bbl. daily. 
Oil and natural gas became Oklahoma’s 
greatest income producers. The Seminole 
field, 1928, was one of the biggest. Oil der- 
ricks stand in front of. the state capitol. 
Indians retained royalties and profited as 
individual owners and tribes, 

Oil brought a great industry to the state, 

ave Oklahoma City and Tulsa metropol- 
itan status. Large refineries at Tulsa and 
Ponea City produce lubricating oils, liquid 
gasoline, aviation gasoline and by-prod- 
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gypsum, ite are produced in quan- 
tity. Industries clea oil tools, glass, 
flour, cotton products, lumber, creameries, 
meat packing. Biggest crops are winter 
wheat (4th largest in U. S.), cotton, corn, 
os apie Cattle, swine and sheep are 
a in value. : 

art of Oklahoma was in the Dust Bowl; 
considerable planting of trees has been 
done to. hold the soil. Rainfall averages 


25 to 30 in., with little in some W. parts. 


Several large reservoirs were built in 
recent years on the Grand, Illinois and 
Red rivers. The Arkansas is joined in the 
state by the Salt_Fork, Cimarron, Grand, 
Verdigris and Canadian. Denison Dam, 
at the juncture of the Washita and Red 
rivers, formed Lake Texoma (93,080 
acres). The Ouachita National forest cov- 
ers 140,000 acres; there are national wild- 
life refuges in the Wichita Mtns., and 
Great Salt Plains. 

Chief rys.: Frisco, M-K-T, Santa Fe, 
Rock Island. Airlines: American, Braniff, 
Central, Continental, Mid-Continent, 


Ozark. 
Oregon 


Beaver State 
CAPITAL: Salem. AREA: 96,981 sq. mi., rank, 
9th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 1,521,341, 
rank, 32nd. MOTTO: None (The Union ap on 
ziate seal). FLOWER: Oregon Grape. ADMISSION: 


ra. 

Oregon, a Pacific Coast state, is bound- 
ed N. by Washington, E. by Idaho, S. by 
California, and Nevada, W. by the Pacific 
ocean. It is 395 by 295 mi. in extent, with 
the Columbia river on its N. line, the 
Snake river on the E. Portland, Salem, 
Oregon City and other cities lie in the 
fertile Willamette Valley with the Coast 
range at the W. and the Cascade range 
at the E. The Blue Mts. and the Wallowa 
Mts. are in the N. E. section. Tallest are 
the Cascades, with Mt. Hood at N. rising 
11,245 ft. Mt. Jefferson, 10,495 ft. 

Capt. Robert Gray_in the Columbia, 
with sea letters from President Washing- 
ton, reached the river named after his 
ship May 11, 1792 and claimed it for U. S. 
President Jefferson sent Lewis & Clark 
there, 1804-06. John Jacob Astor’s fur de- 
pot, Astoria, founded 1811, was taken by 
the British, 1813, restored 1818. The S. 
frontier with Spain was settled 1819. A 
provisional govt. was established in 
Champoeg, May 2, 1843. U. S. title was 
established 1846 and Oregon admitted into 
the Union Feb. 14, 1859. 

Orercn has large fishing interests, es- 

pecially in salmon; raises much fruit; op- 
erates many canneries; raises wheat, 
corn, hay, berries, sugar beets, potatoes, 
bulbs and nursery products. Major farm 
industries are cattle and dairying, sheep 
and hogs, poultry, turkeys. 
_ The Columbia river is a great aid to 
inland traffic, tapping a rich area. The 
Bonneville dam, 40 mi. E. of Portland, 
has created a deep lake 50 mi. inland to 
The Dalles for ocean-going navigation, 
provides much electric power. 

Oregon is a state of great forests, with 
redwoods in the S. and Douglas fir and 
pines elsewhere. Timber cut averages 
over 7 billion board ft. annually, largest in 
U. S.; hauling with trucks has replaced 
the use of locomotives and flumes. Great 
areas have become national forests, es- 
pecially along the Cascade range; the 
Pacific Crest Trail runs through them, 
also touching Crater Lake, a body of 
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sapphire blue water in a former volcano, 
6 m. in diameter and 2,000 ft. deep. State 
forests cover 680,000 acres; community 
forests, 239,386 acres. Oregon has two na- 
tional parks: Crater Lake National Park 
and Oregon Caves National Monument. 
There are 149 state park units totaling 
over 70,000 acres. 

There are 18 colleges and universities, 
including Univ. of Oregon at Eugene; 
Univ. of Portland, Willamette Univ., Reed 
College (Portland). 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific. 

lines: Alaska, Northwest, Pan Ameri- 
ean, Pacific Northern, United, West Coast, 
Western, Empire. 


Pennsylvania 
Keystone State 

CAPITAL: Harrisburg. AREA: 45,333 sq. mi., 
rank, 32nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 10,- 
498,012, rank, 3rd. MOTTO: Virtue, Liberty and 
Independence. FLOWER: Mountain Laurel. Second 
of Original 13 States. , 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is 
one of the Middle Atlantic states and is 
bounded N. by New York and Lake Erie; 
E. by New_York and New Jersey; S. by 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia; 
W. by West Virginia and Ohio. The Del- 
aware river is on the E., the Alleghany 
unites with the Monongahela at Pitts- 
burgh to form the Ohio. The Appala- 
chian mountains extend through the mid- 
die of the state running S. W. 

One of the great manufacturing and 
mining states, Pennsylvania produces 
nearly one-third of the steel of the coun- 
try. Pittsburgh is the center of the great- 
est metal production ever attained in one 
locality. Its supplies of iron ore come 
mostly from Minnesota. The perfected 
freight tonnage from Pittsburgh is the 
heaviest excepting at New York and Chi- 
cago. Electrical goods and equipment are 
made in Pittsburgh in large quantity. 
Pennsylvania is a leader in the manufac- 
ture of knitted goods, fine hosiery, 
textiles. 

The annual bituminous coal output 
averages 120,000,000 tons; anthracite, more 
than 50,000,000 tons. The state produces 
coke, high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig 
iron, steel for rails and structural pur- 
poses, lime, cement, slate. > 

Pennsylvania leads in the production 
of buckwheat, cigar leaf tobacco and 
mushrooms. Other important crops are 
winter wheat, rye, oats, corn, potatoes, 
tobacco, apples, ~ peaches, pears and 
grapes. More than half of the farm in- 
come is derived from dairy products and 
poultry. nt ° 

It has 101 institutions of higher educa- 
tion—76 colleges and universities, includ- 
ing Univ. of Pennsylvania, founded 1740; 
Univ. of Pittsburgh, Carnegie Tech., Bryn 
Mawr, Swarthmore, Lehigh, Dickinson, 
Girard, Temple, Bucknell, Penn State. 

There are 111 State parks, 103,987 acres; 
25 State forests, 1,798,883 acres, and 111 
community forests, 145,063 acres. State- 
owned park, forest, fish and game land 
totals 2,867,352 acres. : E 

At Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, was 
adopted the Articles of Confederation. 
The Declaration of Independence was 
written and signed and the Constitution 
of the United States drawn up in the 
former State House, now Independence 
Hall, home of the Liberty Bell. 

Charles II of England, March 4, 1681, 
granted land to Wm. Penn, the Friend 
(Quaker) to pay debts owed Penn’s 
father. Penn made a treaty with the In- 
dians, 1682, and called the land Pennsyl- 
vania (Penn’s Woods) for his father. | 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic 
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landmarks, including Valley Forge and 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, now na- 
tional shrines. The site of Benjamin 
Franklin’s print shop is marked at 135 
Market St., Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Turn ike, 327 mi. in- 
cluding extensions, stretches from Phila- 
delphia to the Ohio line. Total cost, 
$211,500,000. 

Railways: B. & O., Jersey Central, 
Lackawanna, Lehigh, New York Central, 
Nickel Plate, Erie, Pennsylvania, Read- 


ing, Pittsburgh & West Virginia, many | 


others. Airlines: All American, American, 
Capital, Eastern, National, Pan Amer- 
ican, United, TWA, Slick, Fying Tiger. 


Rhode Island 


Little Rhody 

CAPITAL: Providence. AREA: 1,214 sq. mi., 
BBP ask ako! MONKS. wise FLOWER) Vide 
13th of Original 18 States es 

Rhode Island, one of 6 New England 
states, is the smallest state—48 mi. long, 
37 mi. wide. It is bounded N. and E. by 
Massachusetts, W. by Connecticut, S. by 
the Atlantic ocean. U. S. surveys give 
land area as 1,214 sq. mi.; state surveys, 
1,487, which includes over 200 sq. mi. in 
Narragansett Bay, extending 28 mi. in- 
land. Land area includes island of Rhode 
Island, aepobied by Verrazano as similar 
to the Island of Rhodes (1524) and so 
designated officially 1644. Block Island has 
11 sq. mi. State was named Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, 1776. 

Rhode Island is distinguished histori- 
cally for its battle for freedom of con- 
science and action, begun by Roger Wil- 
liams, founder of Providence, exiled for 
religious dissent from Mass. Bay Colony, 
1636. Wm. Coddington,-John Clark, other 
religious exiles founded Pocasset, now 
Portsmouth, 1638, and Newport, 1639. First 
Baptist church in U. S. at Providence, 
1639. First charter, 1644; second charter 
from Charles II, 1663 O. S. (1664). Rhode 
Island gave protection to Quakers, 1657; 
to Jews from Holland, 1658. 

Battle for individual rights brought re- 
sistance to British impressment of sea- 
men, 1765, and to unjust taxation by burn- 
ing of revenue vessel Gaspee, 1772. Rhode 
Island denounced allegiance to British 
King, May 4, 1776, antedating Declaration 
of Independence. Ratified Constitution, 
May 29, 1790, 13th of original 13. Rhode 
Island had prohibition of liquor in 19th 
century, repealed it 1889, and refused to 
ratify the 18th (Prohibition) amendment. 

Oldest structure, arched Stone Tower at 
Newport, once called 17th century mill, is 
believed to antedate English settlers. 

Rhode Island produces sand, gravel, 
quartz, greenstone, soapstone, — granite, 
coal. It pioneered in textiles, jewelry man- 
ufacture and silverware. Samuel Slater 
adapted the Arkwright spinning frame, 
1785, made first cotton yarn at Pawtucket. 
Gorham. silversmiths started at Provi- 
dence. Geo. H. Corliss developed steam 
engines and tools. Lace, rubber goods are 
important products. Once a center for 
whaling, the state had large output of 
spermacetti candles. 

Agriculture has huge output of turkeys 
and chickens, especially Rhode Island 
reds, also dairy products. 

Education is led by Brown Univ. (1769) 
and 2 other colleges,. 3 professional 
schools, one teachers’ college. Naval War 
College is at Newport, Naval Air Station 
at Quonset. 

Newport became famous as the summer 
capital of society in middle of 19th cen- 
tury, when industrial magnates built 
showy mansions. Easton’s Beach and 
Bailey’s Beach are noted resorts and 
Ocean drive is a showplace. Horse racing 
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is featured at Narragansett Park and Lin- 
coln Downs; fishing and yacht racing are 
popular sports. 


South Carolina 


Palmetto State 

CAPITAL: Columbia. AREA: 31,055 sq. mi., 
rank, 39th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,117,- 
027, rank, 27th. MOTTO: Dum Spiro Spero— 
While I Breathe, I H and Animis Opibusque 
Parati—Prevared in Sp and Resources. 8th of 
the Original 13 States. FLOWER; Yellow Jessa- 

South Carolina, a South Atlantic state, 
is bounded N. by North Carolina; S.E. 
oy the Atlantic Ocean; S.W. by Georgia. 
There are about 190 mi. on the Atlantic. 
The Blue eudee Mtns. come into the north- 
west corner for 500 sq. mi., with Sassafras 
Mtn., 3,548 ft., highest point. The Pied- 
mont plateau follows, dropping down to 
the Low Country, where cotton and to- 
bacco are raised. The climate in the west 
is cool, the central part medium, the sea- 
coast subtropical and humid. The mild 
winters make the state a winter resort. 

South Carolina ranked 3rd in_ tobacco 
production in 1951, producing 177,540,000 
Ibs. Cotton production was 860,000 bales 
(500 ibs. each) in 1951, ranking 7th of 16 
cotton states. It also produced corn, oats, 
sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches, hogs 
and mules. Turpentine and paper pulp are 
eae and yellow pine lumber is cut. 

seful minerals include stone, clay, 
gravel, phosphate rock, manganese, gold. 

Textiles occupy 75% of industry. In- 
dustries have been aided by power from 
hydroelectric plants on the Santee, Sa- 
luda, Savannah and other rivers. A 200,- 
000-acre tract along the bank of the 
Savannah River in Aiken and Barnwell 
Counties is devoted to the government’s 
hydrogen bomb project, begun in 1951. 

There are many incentives to hunting 
and fishing, with no closed season on fish. 
The Francis Marion National forest, 243,- 
383 acres, and the Sumter, 296,074 acres, 
preserve timber lands. There are 21 state 
parks, 44,599 acres; 6 forests, 130,691 acres. 

The state has 33 institutions of higher 
learning, including the Univ. of South 
Carolina at Columbia, Clemson Agricul- 
tural, the Medical College of South Caro- 
lina at Charleston and the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College for Negroes 
at opel aeel A 

South Carolina played an -important 
part in American beginnings. It was first 
settled by Spaniards, 1526 and 1566; was 
given by Charles I to Robert Heath as 
Carolana, 1629; had first royal governor, 
1730. It left Britain, 1775. Charles Pinck- 
ee helped frame the Constitution of the 
U.S., 1787, proposed more than 30 of its 
provisions. The state seceded Dec. 20, 1860, 
and the Civil War began with the Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter Apr. 12, 
1861. It suffered severely when Sherman 
burned Columbia and marched through 
it to the sea. Readmitted to Union, 1868. 

Many historic churches and white-pil- 
lared_ houses are to be found in Charles- 
ton, Columbia and Beaufort. Famous are 
the gardens in the environs of Charleston: 
Magnolia, Runnymede, Middleton Place, 
Summerville, Edisto, Cypress, Oaks, open 
December to May, and the famous Azalea 
festival in April. 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern. Airlines: Delta, East- 
ern, National, Southern, TWA, Piedmont. 


South Dakota 


Coyote State, Sunshine State 
CAPITAL: Pierre. AREA: 77,047 sq. mi., rank, 
15th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 652,740 
ee: * ales Eades Sea. the People Rule. 
RR: Anemone. ADMISSION: 39th 
with North Dakota. ne 


th is bounded 
Dakota; E. Minnesota and 
Nebraska; by Wyoming 
Th 


deposits. 
levels in 


and Crow Creek-Lower Brule. 

South Dakota has 16 institutions of 
higher learning—including seven colleges 
and universities. There are 41 state parks, 
77,272 acres; largest is Custer, 69,004 acres; 
four state forests, 84,000 acres. 5 

Mount Rushmore in the Black Hills has 
an altitude of 6,200 feet. Sculptured on its 

ranite face are the heads of Washington, 

efferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roose- 
velt. The busts of these figures are propor- 
tionate to men 465 feet tall. In 1948 Kor- 
ezak Ziolkowski, sculptor, commenced 
work on a gigantic figure of Crazy Horse, 
(Sioux leader who.routed Custer), 500 ft. 
tall, 400 ft. long, on Thunder Head Moun- 
tain, near Rushmore. , 

In the northeastern part of the state a 
group of lakes afford recreation in swim- 
ming, fishing and boating. The Black Hills 
draw 1,000,000 visitors annually. 

Historically, the State dates back to 
1743 when the first white men, the Veren- 
drye brothers, Frenchmen, came to the 
area in search of a route to the Pacific. 
South Dakota was admitted to the Union, 
1889, together with its twin state North 
Dakota, after 28 years as a part of Dakota 
Territory. South Dakota Historical Society 
asserts both states can be 39th or 40th 
state, since President Harrison intention- 
ally shuffled the proclamations before 


signing. 
Tennessee 


Volunteer State 

CAPITAL: Nashville. AREA: 42,244 sq. mi., rank, 
33rd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 3,291,718, 
rank, 16th, MOTTO: Agriculture and Commerce. 
FLOWER: Iris. ADMISSION: 16th. 

Tennessee, in the East South Central 
group, is bounded N. by Kentucky and 
Virginia; E. by North Carolina; S. by 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia; W. by Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. The Mississippi ows 
along the W. line. 

The state is divided into three geo- 
graphical sections: East Tennessee with 
the Great Smoky Mts. (6,642 ft.) on the 
east, Great Valley and Cumberland Mts. 
to the west; the Central Basin surrounded 
by a Highland Rim; West Tennessee, pla- 
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teau region sloping westward to the Mis- 
Sissippi R. bottoms. Principal cities are 
Nashville, noted for its educational insti- 
tutions; Memphis, industrial center and 
cotton market; Knoxville, hq. for TVA; 
Chattanooga, with its famous Lookout 
Mtn.; Oak Ridge, atomic energy capital. 
_ Tennessee has a large lumber produc- 
tion, with oak, yellow pine, gum, poplar, 
hemlock and chestnut. It leads the South 
in minerals and gets its greatest income 
from coal. It has cement, stone, ferro- 
alloys, phosphate rock, zine and clay. 

Formerly an agricultural state, Tennes- 
see now is industrial, with manufacturing 
payrolls twice farm income. In 1951 there 
were approx. 4,000 plants with over $188,- 
000,000 invested. Principal industries are 
chemicals, textiles, foods, apparel, print- 
ing and publishing, metal working and 
lumber products. The Henry H. Arnold 
Engineering Development Center for air- 
plane research, 41,000 acres in Tullahoma, 
Was dedicated June 25, 1951. 

Tennessee’s agricultural output is about 
equally balanced between field crops and 
livestock. Twenty-four leading 
(1951) aggregated over $376,000,000; cot- 
ton, $117,600,000; corn, $105,600,000; to- 
bacco, $66,900,000; hay $49,700,000. 

Tennessee has 49 institutions of higher 
learning, including eight for Negroes—28 
colleges and universities, among them 
Univ. of Tennessee (Knoxville), Vander- 
bilt, Fisk, Meharry Medical. _ 

There are 17 state parks covering 130,000 
acres, 11 state forests totaling 163,774 acres, 
and 20 state-owned lakes, hatcheries and 
game preserves totaling 315,864 acres. | 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville 
on the Clinch river, creates a beautiful 
lake covering more than 80 sq. mi.; shore 
line over 800 miles. The TVA system of 
dams has provided a series of lakes 650 
miles long, which, with tributary projects, 
comprise. around 600,000 acres of water in 
the Tennessee Valley area, aiding eco- 
nomic and recreational welfare. 

Tennessee has at_least three natural 
wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by 
an earthquake (1811); Lookout Mountain, 
a rock-faced promontory carved by the 
currents of the Tennessee River and over- 
looking Moccasin Bend, at Chattanooga; 
and the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Explored by DeSoto in_ 1541, Tennessee 
was. first settled in 1757. Originally a part 
of North Carolina, the area now compris- 
ing this state was ceded to the United 
States 1784, but existed for a time as the 
State of Franklin. It was included in the 
Territory South of the Ohio, 1790. It be- 
came a state June 1, 1796. 


Texas 
Lone Star State — 
CAPITAL: Austin. AREA: 267,339 sq. mi., in- 
cluding 3,695 water, rank, ist. POPULATION: 
(Census of 1950), 7,711,194, rank, 6th. MOTTO: 
Friendship. (Carrying out meaning of Indian word, 
Tejas, friends, from which Texas derives name.) 
FLOWER: Bluebonnet. TREE: Pecan. BIRD: 
Mockingbird. SONG: Texas, Our Texas. ADMIS- 


: 28th. 
oe Pexas, one of the West Central states of 


the South, is bounded N. by New Mexico 
and Oklahoma; E. by Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Gulf of Mexico; S. by 
Gulf and Mexico; W. by Mexico and New 
Mexico. The Rio~ Grande flows for 800 
miles between Mexico and Texas. It is the 
largest state, 775x800 mi. at widest points; 
1/12th of area of U. S., : 
Texas is the only state that was an in- 


" dependent republic, recognized by the 


U. S.and other powers, before annexation. 
It never had territorial status but en- 


crops 
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eed ae a ae em : 
oast explore y Alvarez de Pineda 
1519; land crossed by Coronado, 1541. First 
missions founded, 1659, 1690. LaSalle estab. 
Fort St. Louis, 1685. Texas became a Span= 
ish iene 1691, Mexican state, 1821; 
revolted, 1835. It lost the Alamo battle 
Mar. 6, 1836, defeated Mexicans at San 
Jacinto, Apr. 21, 1836 and became Republic 
of Texas; voted for annexation to U. S. 
1845, admitted Dec. 29, 1845. Seceded and 
joined Confederacy, Feb. 1, 1861. Freed all 
slaves, June 19, 1865. Readmitted to Union, 
Mar. 30, 1870. 

Irrigation has reclaimed vast areas and 
developed an important citrus fruit area 
near the Rio Grande. Lake Texoma, 
formed by the Red River N. of Denison, 
has the largest earth-filled dam, covers 
93,080 acres and a 580 mi. shoreline and 
serves four states. Large reservoirs ve 
been developed on the Pecos, Brazos, 
Trinity, Canadian, Colorado rivers. 

Texas ranks first in beef production, 
with cattle raised on great ranches in the 
West. It specializes on short-horns; Here- 
fords crossed with Brahmas. It is first in 
sheep raising and wool; its Angora goats 
yield the biggest mohair crop. The largest 
state fair in the’ U. S. is held annually 
in_Dallas for 16 days early in October, 

Texas leads in no. of farms, those in 
east and central parts producing corn 
(the chief crop), Sorghum, oats, wheat, 
barley, rye. Truck farming yields the na- 
tion’s biggest spinach crop; tomatoes, 
potatoes. The state was first in cotton, 
1951, with 11,800,000 acres producing 4,100,- 
000 500-1b. bales. Pecans are a large busi- 
ness; peaches are the biggest fruit crop, 
followed by apples, pears, dates, figs and 
all sorts of berries. The largest rose-grow- 
ing center in the world is near Tyler. 

Petroleum refining leads Texas industry 
with meatpacking second, cotton-seed 
products third. Then follow in value oil- 
field tools, flour and lumber. The nation’s 
biggest oil production, growing annually, 
has been developed in North Central, East 
Central and Southwest Texas, while the 
Panhandle also has great quantities of 
natural gas, which is. used throughout 
Texas and piped north. The heart of the 
industry is around Houston, where re- 
finery capacity equals 40% of the state 
and 11% of the U. S. Helium is produced 
at Amarillo in the Panhandle. The state 
leads in sulphur and has a great chemical 
industry. Texas’ 14 ports are led by Hous- 
ton, Port Arthur, Galveston and Beau- 
mont. 

Texas has 126 institutions of higher ed- | 
ucation, including 9 for Negroes—40 col- 
leges and universities, 5 professional 
schools, 3 teachers colleges, 46 junior col- 
leges. It has established basic educational 
standards and widened opportunities for 
Negroes. The Univ. of Texas is at Austin. 
Important schools are Baylor, Rice, South- 
ern Methodist, Texas Western, Texas 
Agricultural & Mechanical, Texas Chris- 
tian Univ., Texas Technological College, 
Univ.of Houston. 

There are 37 state parks, 5 state forests, 

500 roadside parks. Texas turned over 
691,978 acres to the U.S. for Big Bend Na- 
tional park on the Rio Grande. 

Consult. Museums, Art Galleries and 
Libraries for Texas Memorial Museum, 
San Jacinto Monument and Museum, the 
Alamo and other Texas monuments. 


HOUSTON 


Houston, largest city in South, and one 
of the nation’s largest ports, had 596,163 
pop. in 1950, and over 806,000 in its metro- 
politan district, jumping from 24th place 
(1940) to 14th in the nation. The Houston 
Ship Canal, 58154 mi., brings Gulf shipping 
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to its door. It is heart of oil industry of 
14 counties, producing 20% of the state’s 
erude and 9% of the nation’s, with crude 
oil reserves of the area 2.3 billion bbls., 
or 11% of U.S. Area has 15 refineries with 
capacity of 593,000 bbls. daily. Government 
investment in refineries making 100-oc- 
tane gasoline and in synthetic rubber 
reaches $200,000,000. Houston is focal point 
for Gulf Coast chemical empire in which 
nearly $1 billion is invested. 

Houston is center for agricultural prod- 
ucts. It is a big cotton shipping port and 
warehouses can store 2,250,000 bales. The 
Houston area 5 See 87% of rice grown 
in Texas. Milling of rice and flour is a 
jarge industry. a 

he new Sam Houston Coliseum can 
seat up to 16,000. The Municipal Auditori- 
um seats 4,500. It has a $12,000,000 Veterans 

pital. Now under construction is the 
Texas Medical Center, 163 acres, to cost 
$100,000,000 and include hospitals and re- 
search laboratories. The Univ. of Houston 
was established in 1934. _ : 

International Gateway Airport, 2,000 
acres, has 4 runways 4,500 ft. long, and is 
served by Braniff, Chicago & Southern, 
Continental, Eastern, Mid-Continent, Pan 
American, Pioneer, Trans-Texas, Slick. 
Six major railways reach Houston. 


Utah 
Beehive State 

CAPITAL: Salt Lake City. Area: 84,916 sq. mi., 
tank, 10th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 688,- 
862, rank, 38th. MOTTO: Industry. FLOWER: Sego 
a TREE: Blue Spruce. ADMISSION: 45th. 

tah, in the Rocky Mountain group, is 
bounded N. by Idaho, and Wyoming; E. 
by gate and Colorado; S. by Ari- 
zona; 
run N. and S. between the Great Basin 
and the Colorado river drainage area. 
The highest peak is King’s Mtn., 13,498 ft. 
The greater part of the state is a plateau, 
6,000 ft. alt., with rivers useful for irriga- 
tion. The Great Salt Lake, in the N.W., 
has 4,218 ft. alt., no known outlet, and a 
Salt density which varies from 20-25%. Its 
area is estimated at 1,500 to 1,750 sq. mi. 
The Great American Desert lies in the 
N.W. corner and reaches into Nevada. 

The climate is dry, stimulating and 
wholesome, warm in summer, rather cold 
in winter and the sky is clear and cloud- 
less 300 days a year. 

The state’s income from agriculture has 
increased in recent years. The principal 
livestock items are dairy products, tur- 
keys and poultry products, lambs and 
wool. Alfalfa, wheat, sugar beets, barley 
and potatoes are the chief crops. 

Utah’s principal mineral products are 
copper, coal, zine and lead, gold, petro- 
Jeum, sulphur and salt; also uranium, va- 
nadium, semi-precious stones, marble, and 
onyx. Large-scale oil development is on 
in the Uintah basin in N.E. Utah. Natural 
gas in S.W. Utah is piped 325 mi. to Salt 
Lake City. 

Since World War II, Utah has become 
an important factor in the steel market. 
The giant Geneva Steel Mills has a cur- 
rent capacity of 1,300,000 tons per year, 

With development of the A-bomb, S.E. 
Utah has become an important area in 
the production of uranium of which it is 
a leading source. The resultant program 
of highway development will increase ac- 
cessibility of the area’s scenic spots: 
Monument Valley, Natural Bridge, Arches 
National Monument. 

There are 10 institutions of higher 
learning—five colleges and universities. 

The Latter Day Saints number 688 lo 
of all church membership (census of 1950) . 
The Mormons reached Utah July 24, 1847 
» trom the Midwest. Salt Lake City, the 
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. by Nevada. The Wasatch Mts.’ 


western Utah and northern Arizona 

remarkable. The canyons themselves are 
stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks 
and Cedar Breaks National Monument 


are situated. One of the most spectacular 
scenic attractions in the state is Rainbow 
Bridge, near junction of Colorado and_ 
San Juan rivers. 

“Utah is served by the Denver _& Rio 
Grande, Southern Pacific, Union Pa 


Western Pacific and Utah Rys. Airlines 
reaching Salt Lake City are Frontier, 
United and Western. 
Vermont 
Green Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Montpelier. AREA: 9,609 sq. mi., 
rank, 42nd. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 377,- 
747, rank 45th. MOTTO: Freedom and Unity. 
EAS wee eee TREE: Sugar Maple. AD- 

Vermont, one of the 6 New England 
states and the first to join the Union after 
the original 13, is bounded N. the prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada; E. by New p- 
shire, S. by Massachusetts, W. by New 
York. The E. boundary runs 200 mi, along 
the Connecticut river, the New Hampshire 
line extending to the original low water 
line on the west bank. On W. lies Lake 
Champlain, 100 mi. long. 

Chief features of topography are the 
Green Mountains, running N. and S. down 
middle of state, with Mt. Mansfield, 4,393 
ft., highest. Six peaks rise over 4, its 
21 over 3,500 ft., including Mt. Kil 
4,241 ft., Mt. Ellen, 4,135 ft., Camels’ 
Hump, 4,083 ft. Taconic mountains, in S.W. 
include Equinox, 3,816 ft. Granite hills, 
E. of Green Mountains, contain important 
stone quarries near Barre. Mt. onad- 
nock, in E., is 3,200 ft. Marble, granite, 
slate, tale, asbestos, mica, chlorite, iron, 
manganese lignite, lime, clay are moun- 
tain. products. Vermont ranks first in 
marble, granite, tale and asbestos. 

The area was visited by Samuel Cham- 
plain 1609, and had its first permanent 
settlement at Fort Dumner near Brattle- 
boro, 1724. New Hampshire exercised jur- 
isdiction and land west of the Connecticut 
became known as the New Hampshire 
Grants, In 1764 the Connectieut river was 
made the boundary between New Hamp- 
shire and New York. Though compara- 
tively few the settlers resented interfer- 
ence.The Green Mountain Boys, organized 
by Ethan Allen, 1770-71, took Fort Ticon- 
deroga with 83 men:May 10, 1775. Crown 
Point fell May 12, the two forts yielding 
150 cannon for besieging Boston. The 
Boys fought with. distinction at Benning- 
ton and Saratoga. 

In 1777 the colonists declared their inde- 
pendence, adopted a constitution, the first 
giving universal manhood suffrage with- 
out aes oS qualifications, elected a gov- 
ernor. They chose the name Vermont, 
suggested by Dr. Thos. Young, Philadel- 

hia, from Vert-Mont (Green Mountain). 

he controversy over land grants was set- 
tled 1790. Vermont ratified U. S. Constitu- 
tion Jan., 1791, entered Union, Mar. 4, 
1791. Vermonters were intense anti-slav-— 
ery men and supported Lincoln over their 
native son Stephen Douglas. The state is 
strongly Republican and reveres Calvin 
Coolidge as its best representative. It has 
14 institutions of higher learning, includ- 
ing Univ. of Vermont at Burlington and 
Middlebury College. 

It has a cool summer climate, with 110 to 
160 days between frost. The Long Trail is 


- <_ w & 


famous for hiking and camping, with 
uth hostels. Mt. Mansfield State Forest 

S many ski slopes. Its 44 state forests and 
forest parks contain 177,951 acres. Green 
Mountain National Forest is being ex- 
panded to nearly 500,000 acres. Timber 
oes is ee and game refuges are 

rotected. Vermont has a 10-day season 

or deer and muskrats, skunks, raccoon, 

fox, mink provide pelts. The waters have 
speckled, rainbow. steelhead trout; pike, 
pickerel, catfish, perch and salmon. 

Dairying produces milk in bulk for New 
England and New York markets. Turkeys 
are raised in large quantities. Apples are 
featured among orchard fruits; corn, 
potatoes, hay are large crops. St. Johns- 
bury and St. Albans (festival in April) 
are the centers of the maple sugar indus- 
try. Franklin county produces 200,000 
gals. of syrup annually. Paper-making is 
important. 

Vermont is served by the Central Ver- 
mont, Rutland, Boston & Maine, Canadian 
Pacific. Delaware & Hudson, Maine Central 
and Grand Trunk. Airlines are Northeast 
and Colonial. Lie Ra 

Virginia 
Old Dominion 
CAPITAL: Richmond. AREA: 40,815 sq. mi., 
rank, 35th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
3,318,680, rank, 15th. MOTTO: Sic Semper Tyran- 
nis. Thus Always to Tyrants. FLOWER: American 
Peewocd. BIRD: Cardinal. Tenth of the Original 
Virginia, famous for its colonial cul- 
ture and statesmen, its historic estates 
and battlefields on which the fate of the 
nation was decided in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, is a commonwealth, one of the 
South Atlantie states. It is bounded N. 
by West Virginia and Maryland; E. by 
Maryland and the Atlantic ocean; S. by 
North Carolina and Tennessee; W. by 
West Virginia and Kentucky. It was first 
settled, 1607, at Jamestown by English 
colonists and named for Elizabeth, the 
Virgin Queen. It had the first democratic 
legislature in the House of Burgesses, 
1619, became a center of resistance to 
‘the British Stamp Tax and provided the 
leadership that led to American inde- 
pendence and the writing of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
The Coastal Plain, known as the Tide- 
water, consists of four peninsulas aver- 
aging 70 miles in length and 10 to 15 miles 
wide, formed by Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac, Rappahannock, York and 
James rivers. The central part of the 
state, the Piedmont,—rises to the Blue 
Ridge Mountains: Between this range and 
the Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah val- 
ley, an excellént farming region. Extend- 
ing far to the west is Southwest Virginia 
which includes mountains 5,000 feet high, 
and many fertile valleys. Highest point 
is Mt. Rogers, 5,719 ft. 
Virginia: was the 4th largest tobacco 
producer, 175,330,000 Ibs. in 1951. Important 
crops are corn, winter wheat, apples, pea- 
nuts. Smithfield hams from peanut-fed 
hogs are world famous. Livestock, dairy- 
ing and turkey-raising are important in- 
dustries and the Piedmont is noted for 
its thoroughbred horses. 
Virginia’s principal mineral products 
are coal, stone, sand, gravel and zinc; also 
titanium, cement, clay, feldspar, gypsum, 
lead, manganese, mica, pyrite, and salt. 
Leading manufacturing centers are 
Richmond, Hopewell, Norfolk, Roanoke 
and Lynchburg. Leading industrial prod- 
ucts are cigarettes, chemicals, furniture, 
lumber, cotton textiles and ships. New- 
ort News, at the mouth of the James 
iver, has one of the largest shipbuilding 

Bee and great coal»piers. Hampton 
oads is the major port of entry. 

The state lists 42 institutions of higher 
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education, including six for Negroes—19 _ 


colleges and universities, seven profes- 
sional schools, three teachers’ colleges, 
and 13 junior colleges. 

_There are nine state parks with a com- 
bined area of approximately 30,000 acres. 
The state also has six state forests, 45,482 
acres. Other recreational facilities include 
the Shenandoah National Park in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains Ee which runs the 
Skyline Drive of 107 miles, and many sea- 
shore resorts. Best known of the latter is 
Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic Ocean. 

In 1861, after making repeated efforts 
for peace, Virginia seceded, Apr. 17, and 
joined the Confederate States. Richmond 
was chosen the capital and the state suf- 
fered severe losses in men and material 
assets in the war. It was readmitted to 
the Union Jan. 26, 1870. 

Virginia was the birthplace of 8 presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, 
Madison, Tyler, William H. Harrison, 
Taylor and Wilson—the last 3 elected 
from other states. It has many historic 
shrines, including Washington’s birth- 
place, Wakefield; home and grave -at 
Mount Vernon; Jefferson’s Monticello, 
near Charlottesville and the Univ. of Vir- 
ginia he designed; R. E. Lee’s grave at 
Lexington and birthplace at Stratford; 
many famous battlefields. All roads have 
historic markers. Colonial Williamsburg, 
restored by John D. Rockefeller, is the 
most extensive restoration in the coun- 
try; also site of the College of William 
and Mary (founded 1693). 

Railways: Atlantic Coast Line, Sea- 
board, Southern, C. & O.,. Norfolk & West- 
ern, Virginian, Pennsylvania, B. & O. 
Hastern, 


Airlines: American, Capital, 


National, Piedmont. 


Washington 
Evergreen State 

CAPITAL: Olympia. AREA: 68,192 sq. mi., rank, 
19th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 2,378,963, 
rank, 23rd. MOTTO: Al-ki. Bye and Bye. FLOW- 
ER: Rhododendron. ADMISSION: 42nd. 

Washington, northernmost of the Pa- 
cific states, occupies the N. W. corner of 
the U.S., bounded N. by British Columbia, 
Canada; E. by Idaho; S. by Oregon; W. by 
the Pacific ocean, The Columbia river is 
on its S. line for 300 mi., and is its prin- 
cipal source of hydroelectric power and 
salmon fisheries. 

The Cascade Mts. extend N. from Ore- 
gon in the W. third of the state, with 
highest peak, Mt. Rainier, 14,408 ft. The 
Olympic Mts. rising to 8,000 ft., are on 
Olympic Peninsula between the Pacific 
and Puget Sound, with Mt. Olympus 8,150 
ft. Puget Sound is 80 mi. long, 8 mi. wide. 
Three railway tunnels go through the 
Cascade Mts. While much of the state 
employs irrigation, the heaviest rainfall 
in the U. S. is registered“at Wynooche, in 
the Olympic Mts., averaging 141 in. 
“Puget Sound, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other impor- 
tant cities are situated, is a great com- 
mercial center. It is the nearest American 
gateway to the ports of Asia, handles the 
bulk of the shipping to and from Alaska 
and has a heavy trade via the Panama 
Canal. Seattle is the chief port. 

Washington’s most valuable crop in 
1951 was wheat—75,000,000 bu. worth $157,- 
819,000; milk was second at $87,000,000, fol- 
lowed by apples, $64,109,000. In production 
nationally, Washington was first in 1951 
in apples (18% of nation’s output), hops, 
dry peas, second, in small fruits, winter 
wheat, filberts, pears, apricots, sweet 
cherries. 

Forest products are important; included 
are plywood, paper, pulp, hardboard, Pon- 
derosa pine and Douglas fir doors, red 
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cedar shingles. 

Manufacturing has increased _greatl 
with use of hydroelectric power. Payro 
have increased for work in forest prod- 
ucts, food processing, particularly can- 


ning and preserving; aircraft; chemicals, 
including the large government nts at 
Hanford. Although the canned salmon in- 


dust has been decreasing during the 
last decade, fisheries remain second onl 
to California and Massachusetts, wit 
halibut, crab, albacore tuna, rock cod 
prevalent. F 

Principal mineral products in order of 
value are cement, coal, sand and gravel, 
stone. Gold, silver, lead, mercury and zinc 
also are mined. Also found are clays, an- 
timony, arsenic, tungsten and platinum. 
Aluminum refining is important. 

There are 23 institutions of higher edu- 
cation—12 colleges and universities, with 
Univ. of Washington at Seattle. 

The nation’s largest reclamation proj- 
ect in the Columbia River basin includes 
Grand Coulee dam and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt lake; and Bonneville dam. 
Consult Index. 

The state has two national parks, Mt. 
Rainier and Olympic National Park. 
Washington also has 75-state parks, 54,594 
acres; two state forests, 290,000 acres, and 
i3 community forests, 90,016 acres. 

Railways: Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, Milwaukee. Air- 
lines: Alaska, Northwest, Pacific North- 
ern, Pan American, Trans-Canada, United, 
West Coast, Western, Flying Tiger. 


West Virginia 
Mountain State 

CAPITAL: Charleston. AREA: 24,181 sq. mi., 
rank, 40th. POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 
2,005,552, rank, 29th. MOTTO: Montani Semper 
Liberi. Mountaineers Always Free. FLOWER: 
Rhododendron. Max. ADMISSION: 35th. 

West Virginia hes on the W. border of 
the Middle Atlantic states, bounded E. by 
Virginia; N. by Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; S. by Kentucky and Virginia; 
W. by Kentucky and Ohio. It shared the 
Perera fortunes of Virginia until the out- 

reak of the Civil War, 1861, when 4) west- 
ern counties of Virginia voted against se- 
cession and adopted a state government at 
Wheeling, choosing the name West Vir- 
ginia Nov. 27. On June 20, 1863, West Vir- 

inia was admitted to the Union as the 
oth state. The first engagement of that 
war took place at Philippi, June 3, 1861. 

The terrain is mountainous, including 
part of the Appalachians. The E. section 
drains into the Potomac river; the W. into 
the Ohio. The climate is moderate and, 
like the people, has neither the extremes 
of North or South. 

The state is heavily industrialized and 
a large producer of bituminous, smokeless 
Pocahontas and cannel coal. Wheeling and 
Wierton are big steel centers; there is oil 
refining and lumber production. Other 
products are coke, chemicals, coal tar de- 
Yivatives, pitch, creosote, naptha, phenol, 
toluene, chlorine, carbon. Silica is used in 
glass and bottle making. Textiles, pottery 
and chinaware are produced. One of the 
largest producers of hardwood, its forests 
have yellow poplar, birch, ash, oak, 
spruce, hemlock and walnut. 

Chief agricultural products are corn, 
oats, wheat, hay, potatoes, apples, peach- 
es, plums and grapes. 

West Virginia has 25 institutions of 
higher education—nine colleges and uni- 
versities, a number of teachers’ col- 
leges and junior colleges, and three Negro 
colleges. 

Recent acts of the West Virginia Legis- 
lature include protection from silicosis, 
social legislation affecting domestic help; 


ing ; Tinereased, teachers! § 
tion 0. 
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s., including Penn., N. Y. Central, Nor- 
folk & sien C.& a B. & O., bile 2 
Marylan ys.; y American, B 
Nujeeieate Captial, Eastern and Piedmont 
airlines. % r 

Wisconsin 
Badger State 
25h POPUL ATONT (ionmis of oak Saeeee 
rank, 14th. MOTTO: Forward. FLOWER: Violet. 
ADMISSION: 30th. 

Wisconsin, a Midwestern state, in the 
East North Central eg ee bounded N. 
by Lake Superior and chigan;.E. by 
Lake Michigan; S. by Illinois; W. by 
Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
and St. Croix rivers are on the W. __ 

Wisconsin was part of New France, dis- 
covered by Jean Nicolet, 1634, and visited 
by French explorers and missionaries, 
chiefly through Green Bay. The French 
recruited Indians for the British wars, 
but surrendered the land Sept. 8, 1760, to 
the British, who ceded it to the U. S., 
1783. The British were not completely 
dislodged until 1815. Wisconsin was 
of Northwest Terr., Indiana Terr., Illi- 
nois Terr., Michigan Terr., until Apr. 20, 
1836, when it became Wisconsin Terr, It 
became a state May 29, 1848: 

_ Wisconsin has great dairy production, 
including cheese, butter, evaporated 
milk, and on Jan. 1, 1952, had the largest 
number of cows and heifers reserved for 
milk, 3,543,000 hd., average $296 a hd. 
It has progressive methods in breeding 
superior stock, fighting disease, and has 
more marketing and purchasing cooper- 
atives and creameries on the Rochdale 
plan than any’ other state. In 1951 it led 
the country in hay production, 8,797,000 
tons; had 15,800 acres in tobacco, 23,- 
576,000 Ibs. It was 3rd in oats, 143,302,000 
bu.; produced 103,759,000 bu. of. corn at 
43 bu. per acre. It also produced 172,000 
horses and colts, in addition to hogs, 
sheep and beef cattle. 

The Door County peninsula produces 
large crops of cherries and apples. Wis- 
consin ranks first in beets, green peas and 
sweet corn for processing; second in cran- 
ooo The state also produces maple 
sugar. 

Major industries by value added are 
beverages, motor vehicles and equipment; 
pulp, paper and paperboard, electrical 
apparatus, tractors and farm machinery, 
ane aoe one 

ationally nown industries include 
S. C. Johnson, Horlick, J. I. Case at Ra- 
cine; Nash-Kelvinator, Simmons, at Ken- 
osha; Pabst, Blatz, Schlitz, Miller brew- 
eries and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co,; Mil- 
waukee. Superior, terminus of Great 
Northern Ry., has great ore and lumber 
docks and iron works. Oshkosh is known 
for overalls, trucks, motors and luggage. 

Wisconsin has pioneered in much pro- 
gressive legislation. Passed first statewide 
primary election law and one of earliest 
corrupt practices acts; contributed to ad 
valorem taxation of railroads, income tax 
vocational education, progressive han- 
dling of delinquent children. State passed 
first workmen’s compensation law, first 
complete labor code and first unemploy- 
ment compensation act 

Wisconsin has 


10,000 mi. of trout 


streams, 8,500 lakes with sturgeon, mus- 
kellunge, spake, bass, perch, smelts. Hunt- 
ing includes deer, bear, red fox, raceoon, 
partridge, geese, ducks in season, regu- 
lated by the Conservation Commission. 
Madison, between Lakes Mendota and 
Monona, is the seat of the University, 
one of 39 institutions of higher learning. 

There are 282)450 acres of recreational 
areas, including 29 state parks, 7 state 
forests, 2,018,944 acres of national forest 
ands and numerous historical and scenic 
sites. Airports: 148 plus 12 seaplane bases 
in 1952. Airlines: American, Capital, 
United, Flying Tiger, Northwest, Wiscon- 
sin Central, Mid-continent. Railways: 
Burlington, North Western, Milwaukee, 
Soo, Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, 
Green Bay and Western. 


Wyoming 


the 
Green river to the southwest, the Yellow- 
stone and Snake rivers to the northwest, 
the Big Horn to the north, and the North 
Platte, Sweetwater and Laramie rivers to 
the southeast, none navigable. 

The climate is typical of the rarefied 
air of high elevations, with rather severe 
winters and pleasant summers. Annual 
mean precipitation 12-15 inches. 

Great mineral resources, not fully de- 
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veloped, include coal, petroleum, bento- 
nite, iron, copper, phosphate, sulphur and 
a variety of nonmetallics. The state’s coal 
resources are several times greater than 
those of any other state. The principal 
mineral products in order of value are 
petroleum, coal, natural gas and natural 
gasoline. Uranium deposits of high con- 
tent, found near Rock Springs, are being 
developed with 90% participation by. the 
federal government. asper is headquar- 
ters for oil companies. 

Sixty-five percent of Wyoming’s people 
gain their livelihood directly or indirectly 
from farm or ranch. Crops include beans, 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, 


hay, alfalfa and fruits. On. Jan. 1, 1952, 


Wyoming had 2,049,000 sheep and lambs, 
second in nation; 1,124,000 beef cattle. 
Dairying and cheese manufacture are im- 
portant in several sections. 

The nation’s largest reclamation proj- 
ect, development of the Missouri River 
Basin, which includes half of Wyoming, 
is under way. The development includes 
some 20 major dams, reservoirs and power ~ 
plants, which will double irrigation. 

The University of Wyoming is in Lar- 
amie. One junior college is in Casper. 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to 
women in the United States was con- 
tained in the Act of 1869 of the Territorial 
Legislature of Wyoming. 

Yellowstone National Park, estab. 1872, 
has 3,472 sq. mi., over 3,000 geysers and 
springs, including Old Faithful, discharg- 
ing 15,000 gals. of hot water 120 ft. high 
hourly. Grand Teton National Park with 
great mtns., 12,000 . alt., comprises 
310,000 acres; an additional 25,000 acres is 
devoted to the National Elk Refuge. The 
annual Frontier Days at Cheyenne, last 
full week in July, is state’s biggest rodeo. 

Major rys. in Wyoming are Chicago & 
North Western, Burlington, Northern Pa- 
cific, Union Pacific, Colorado & Sou. Air- 
lines to Cheyenne: Frontier, United, 
Western. 


District of Columbia 


POPULATION: (Census of 1950), 802,178. AREA: 69 sq. mi. MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus. Justice to All, 
FLOWER: American Beauty rose. The City of Washington is co-extensive with the District of Columbia, 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 sauare miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
ortion south from the Potomac was ceded in 1846 
Back to that State. It lies.on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac, opposite Virginia. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress (in 
1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District_appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents. 

Residents of the District of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. 

Proposals for a ‘‘federal town’ for the delibera- 
tions of the Continental Congress were made in 
1783, four years before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution that gave the Confederation a national 
government. Rivalry between northern and south- 
ern delegates over the town appeared in the First 
Congress, meeting in New York in 1789. John 
Adams, presiding officer of the Senate, cast the 
deciding vote of that body for Germantown, Pa. 
In 1790 Congress compromised by making Phila- 
delphia the temporary capital for ten years. The 
Virginia members of the House wanted a capital 
on the eastern bank of the Potomac; they were 
defeated by the Northerners, while the Southerners 
defeated the Northern attempt to have the nation 


assume the war debts of the 13 original states, 
the Assumption bill fathered by Alexander Ham- 
ilton. It is recorded that by diplomatic methods 
Hamilton and Jefferson arranged a compromise; 
the Virginia men voted for the Assumption bill, 
and the Northerners conceded the capital to the 
Potomac. President Washington chose the exact 
site after visiting many others in October, 1790, 
and personally persuaded landowners to sell their 
holdings to the government at £25, then about $66, 
an_acre. The capital was named Washington. 

Washington appointed Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
a French engineer who had come over with Lafay- 
ette, to plan the capital on an area not over 10 
miles square. The L’Enfant plan was considered 
grandiose, for streets 100 to 110 feet wide and one 
avenue 400 feet wide and a mile long on the 
Potomac pastures seemed foolhardy. But Wash- 
ington endorsed his plans. When L’Enfant ordered 
a wealthy landowner to remove his new manor 
house because it obstructed his vista, and demol- 
ished it when the owner refused, Washington had 
to step in and dismiss L’Enfant. 

On Sept. 18, 1793,. the corner stone of the north 
wing of the Capitol was laid by President Washing- 
ton. The occasion was expected to drum up sales of 
city lots, but there were few purchasers. Washing- 
ton bought several lots. In the next few years Rob- 
ert Morris and others invested. By 1799 the Senate 
wing of the Capitol had been roofed, the walls of 
the President’s house were up and the Treasury 
building was ordered. On June 3, 1800, President 
John Adams moved to Washington and on June 10, 
Philadelphia ceased to be the temporary capital. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 
the Arlington Memorial Bridge, on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to Washington’s 
home, Mount Vernon. 

In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington. and Lee worshipped, and many 


other places of historic and patriotic interest. 


Below Alexandria the highway passes W 


home of Tobias Lear, secr 35 308 schools, 
Beet Fasten, exo aati abree e ese, Cs 
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Potomac is Fort Washington, desi by L’Enfant 
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Aretic. Southeast: Alaska is a narrow strip between 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean and includes Alex- 
ander archipelago. 

Alaska was discovered by Vitus Bering, & 
employed by Russia, who found Bering 
in 1728 and Alaska 1741, dying there Dec. dnl 
British explorers Cook, Vancouver and Mackenzie 
visited the wes coast in 1776, 1791-94 and 
1793 respectively. Alexander Baranov, Russian 

overnor. 1790-1819, established his office at Sitka. 

y treaty with Britain and U. S. Russia was 
restricted to west of the 14ist_ meridian. 

Russia is reported to have offered Alaska to the 

. S., 1855. Negotiations were opened, 1859, when 
President Buchanan — offered $5,000,000, which 
Russia turned down. In 1866 Pacific coast fishery 
interests prompted renewed negotiations. William 
H. Seward, secretary of state under President 
Johnson, bought Alaska for $7,200,000. Opponents 
called it was signed 
une 


eye 
18, 1867 at Sitka. roe 1G 
bought Alaska to repay Russia for checkmating 
Britain during the Civil War is without founda- 
tion, Alaska was callde a district until Aug. 24,, 
1912, when it became an Organized Territory. 

Alaskans voted for statehood in 1946, 9,630 for, 
6,822 against. Enabling legislation is pending. 
Alaska is governed by a legislative res aad BB 16 
senators, elected for 4 years, 24 representatives, 
elected for 2 years; Congress reserves certain legis- 
lation. A delegate is elected biennially to Congress, 
but has no vote, The governor is appointed by the 
president. The white population has been growing 
Re immigration in recent years. There are about 
33,000 Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts. 

Most of Alaska’s vast forests (hemlock, spruce, 
etc.) are national forest reserves comprising 21,- 
000,000 acres. Timber is a major product, and pulp 
industries are planned at Ketchikan. Fisheries 
produce salmon, halibut, herring and shellfish; the 
seal industry centers on the Pribilofs. Canning and 
oat fish is a big industry. The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service supervises salmon, fur seals, pro- 
tects spawning grounds, stops poaching. The U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation has begun the Eklutna 
project, 30 mi. N. E. of Anchorage, primarily to 
supply electric power from a 30,000-kwt. plant, 
irrigation to come later. 

Gold is still produced in quantity and the only 
tin mines of North America are here. Platinum, 
antimony, tungsten are found. Hard and soft coal 
are mined; natural gas and petroleum resources 
are being systematically explored. Marble, barite, 
graphite, gypsum, sulphur are found. 

Population of chief towns: Anchorage, 11,254; 
Fairbanks, 5,771; Juneau, 5,956; Ketchikan, 5,305. 

Four airlines serve Alaska: Pan American, North- 
west, Pacific Northern, Alaska. The Alaska Rail- 
road, ocean vessels and river steamboats also 
operate. The Yukon, 1,800 mi., is the chief river. 
Mt. McKinley, 20,269 ft., is the highest peak in 
North America; Mt, McKinley National Park, 3,030 
sq. mi., also has Mt. Foraker, 17,317 ft., Mt. Rus- 
Sell, 11,500 ft. The Valley of 10,000 Smokes near 
Katmai is named because of vapor discharges. The 
Japanese current warms the coast and tempera- 
tures average about 60° in summer and rarely fall 
below zero. In the interior temperatures may 
reach 70° below zero and 100° above. 

he 1951 legislature reorganized the financial 
administration of the government and started a 


Dane 
Strait. 


t ertisirig. Univ.-of Alaska. 
ProeT em pants is Territory's only institution of 


Hawaii ; 
6,435 sq. mi. POP- 


CAPITAL: Honolulu, AREA: 
ULATION: (Census of 1950), 499,794. MOTTO: 
Righteousness Perpetuates the Life of the Land. 

The Territory of pat bt Sag a oe een 20 islands, 
9 inhabited, in the N c , 
154° 40’—160° 30’ W., latitude 22° 16’—18° 55’ N. 
It is over 2,000 mi. from its nearest mainland point, 
San Francisco. Of the total area, 6,435 sq. mi., in 
the group, 6,441 are land and 13 inland water; 
the island of Hawaii is the largest, with 4,021 sq. 
mi, Principal islands are Hawaii, Oahu, Kahoolawe, 
Lanai, Maui, Molokai, Kauai and Niihau. Kure 
or Ocean and Palmyra are part of the group. Out- 
lying islands, included in area and census figures 
but not under the jurisdiction of the territory are 
Beker, Canton, Enderbury, Howland, Jarvis, John- 
ston, Midway netsh a = Hes mi. The 
Territory was esta une 14, 2 

The islands are volcanic. Highest point is Mauna 
Kea, on Hawaii, an extinct volcano, 13,784 ft. above 
sea level, rising from the land more than that 
distance below sea level. Its twin is Mauna Loa, 
13,680 ft., largest active volcano in the world, 
which resumed eruptions Jan. 6, 1949, after a halt 
of 6 years, 8 mos., and was still pouring great 
streams of lava into the sea in 1950. Always active 
is the ‘‘pit of eternal fire’ on Kilauea, a volcano 
4,090 ft. up on Mauna Loa, one of the great spec- 
tacles of nature. These two volcanoes are in 
Hawaii National park, 245 sq. mi. Tourists, using 
airplanes, fly over erupting volcanoes. 

Hawaii has a governor appointed by the President 
for 4 years; he must have resided three years in 
the islands. The President also appoints a secretary, 
3 justices of the supreme court, 9 justices of 
circuit courts and several other officials, all con- 
firmed by the U. S. Senate. District judges are 
appointed by the chief justice. One delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years; he has floor 
privileges but may not vote. Oren E. Long is the 
present governor. The territory voted for statehood 
in 1940, 39,413 for, 19,911 against. Congressional 
action is awaited. A constitution providing for an 
elected governor and a bicameral legislature, a sen- 
ate of 25 and a house of 51, was signed by delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention July 22, 1950. 

Honolulu, pop. (1951), 230,485; county, 318,138, 
capital and chief port, is on Oahu. Pearl Harbor, 
chief U. S. Naval base, Oahu, was attacked by the 
Japanese Dec. 7, 1941. In 1951, 941 ships from over- 
seas cleared Honolulu Harbor with 8,254,370 gross 
tons. It is the principal airport, with 240,396 planes 
landing during 1951, carrying 490,490 persons be- 
tween Hawaii and other Pacific terminals. 

While the pure Hawaiian strain is decreasing, 
part-Hawaiians show the largest increase of any 
racial group. 

As of Jan. 1951, there were 189. public schools, 
177 private schools; University of Hawaii had 
5,755 students. 

Largest industries, in order, are: sugar, pine- 
apples, livestock, fishing, with 50,000 tourists 
spending $35,000,000 there annually. Sugar in 1951 
reached 995,759 tons, worth $136,052,000; pine- 
apples, 26,075,606 crates of fruit and juice, valued 
at $100,000,000. 

Sixteen airports are in existence or building. 
Money is appropriated regularly for airport im- 
provements. 

Rigid health imspection and research ~have 
halved tuberculosis cases in the last few years. 
Rate during 1951 was 15 per 100,000, against 22.5 
the previous year. Patients may enter govern- 
ment hospitals without cost. 


The Alaska and Mackenzie Highways 


The Alaska Highway, originally known as the 
Alcan Highway, stretches 1,523 miles from Dawson 
Creek, B. C., through Canada and the Yukon 
Territory to Fairbanks, Alaska. Planned as a mili- 
tary supply route for the defense of Alaska against 
& possible Japanese invasion, it was constructed by 
U. S. Army engineers during World War II at a 
cost of $138,000,000. Work on the 24-foot highway 


was started (March 12, 1942) and completed (Dec. 
1, 1942) four months ahead of schedule, = 
In 1952 Canada opened the new Mackenize High- 
Way, 384 mi., running from Grimshaw, N. Alberta, - 
to Hay River on Great Slave Lake, Northwest Terr. 
It connects with the road to Edmonton and Daw- 


son Creek, B. C., southern terminus of the Alaska 
Highway. 


' Newcomer, U.S.A., 


rey 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal 


The Canal Zone is, in effect, a Government res- 
ervation administered by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. Operation of the Canal and related commer- 
Cial activities is a function of the Panama Canal 
Co. In a reorganization of the Canal’s administra- 


‘tive structure, the two elements were established 


by law, Public Law 841, July 1, 1951, to incorporate 
the operation of the Canal and related commercial 
enterprises into a single, business-type financial 
and administrative structure, the Panama Canal 
Co., and to constitute those units of the Canal con- 
cerned solely with governmental functions, includ- 
ing health and sanitation, as the Canal Zone Gov- 
ernment. Public Law 841 provides that the com- 
pany be self-sustaining and regulates operation, 
with provision for toll rates. 

In addition to the civilian employees, the Zone 
is populated largely by personnel of the United 
States military forces and their dependents. Popu- 
lation, Census of 1350, 52,822. 

Both the Panama Canal Company and the Canal 
Zone Government are headed by Brig. Gen. F. K. 
C Ret., with the joint title of 
President and Governor respectively. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of iand extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under United States jurisdiction in the 
matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 
the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
With adjoining and contiguous communities of Bal- 
boa Heights, administrative center, and Ancon. 

The land was granted to the United States by 
Panama by treaty Feb. 26, 1904, the compensa- 
tion being $10,000,000, and annual payments of 
$250,000, increased to $430,000 in 1936. No private 
individuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The total area of the Canal Zone is 648 square 
miles, of which 372 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of 163.4 square miles, 


THE PANAMA CANAL 

The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama between the 
Atlantic Ocean (Caribbean Sea) and the Pacific 
Ocean (Gulf of Panama) with headquarters in 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

On the Atlantic slope the Canal follows the former 
valley of the Chagres River; on the Pacific, that of 
the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 
valleys to form lakes on which the ships are floated, 
and connection between the two valleys, through 
the intervening divide, was made by excavating 
Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
long, and the Cut is 8 miles long 

The locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
summit level, or to lower them to sea after~ they 
have crossed the Isthmus. -On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south. 

The line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 

The Canal is 50.52 statute miles in length, at 
least 300 feet wide at the bottom of excavated 
channels, 110 feet wide in the lock chambers, which 
have a usable length of 1,000 feet. Depth varies 
but is not less than 41 feet in ‘sea level sections 
or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

American occupation of the Canal Zone began 
May 4, 1904 and the Canal was opened to traffic 
Aug. 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. 


Puerto Rico 


CAPITAL: San Juan. AREA: 3,435 square miles. 
POPULATION: (Census of 1950): 2,210,703. 

Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the eastern- 
most island of the West Indies Group known as the 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Jamaica are the larger units. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east. The islands of Culebra and 
Vieques, to the east, and Mona to the west form 
part of the territory. Puerto Rico is 95 miles long 
and 35 hge nae: with a coast line of approxi- 
mately 311 miles. i 

The soil is extremely fertile and largely under 


Pe ee se 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 


OTHER REGIONS ADMINISTERED BY U. S. 


cultivation. The lower lands to the north are well 
watered, but irrigation is needed in the south; an 
extensive s: has been ti 
Government. The climate is mild, with a mean 
winter temperature of 73.4 degrees and a summer 
iS age only 5.5 Wee de rs 

erto ered under the Organic 
Act of Puerto Rico (March 2, 1917), which with its 


zenship and unrestricted suffrage. : 

President Truman, on Aug. 5, 1947, signed an ac’ 
giving Puerto Rico the right to choose its chief 
executive by popular vote, An act of 1950, affirmed 
by special election, June 4, 1951, permits Puerto 
Rico to draft and pass its own constitution. A 
constitution closely following that of the United 
States was approved by a vote of 88 to 3 in a 
constitutional convention Feb. 4, 1952, and rati- 
fied by a popular vote of 373,418 to 82,473 March 
3, 1952. President Truman signed, July 3, 1952, a 
Congressional resolution approving the new con- 
stitution, elevating Puerto Rico to the status of 
a free commonwealth associated with the United 
States, effective July 25. The Legislature—a 
Senate of 19 members and a House of Represen- 
tatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
vote. There are seven executive departments: 
Justice, Finance, Interior, Education, Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Labor, and Health. The 
seven heads of departments and an Executive Sec- 
retary form the Executive Council, 

The Governor is Luis Munoz-Marin (elected 
Nov. 2, 1948), the first Governor of Puerto Rico to 
be chosen in a general election. 

The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further, revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
into the Insular Treasury. United States cur- 
rency is used exclusively. 

Sugar, citrus fruits, coconuts, tobacco, coffee, 
rum, molasses and needlework are the chief ex- 
ports. Distilling of alcohol and the canning of 
fruits and vegetables are important industries. 

Puerto Rico supports a program of hydro-electric 
power expansion and other measures to provide 
employment and to foster industrialization, Elec- 
trical output has been increased by inauguration 
of the San Juan Steam-Electric Station and other 
Plants (529,361,770 kilowatt hours in 1949-50). 

The Industrial Development Company, estab- 
lished by law (1942), set up a number of tyvical 
factories to promote industrialization. The Insular 
Government has established a bank to grant loans 
on liberal terms to industries, and the 1948 Legis- 
lature passed a measure granting tax exemption 
until 1960 to new industries. 

About one-third of the population resides-in the 
cities and towns. There are 645 inhabitants. to 
the square mile. To meet this over-population 
menace the Insular Legislature (1937) removed 
the ban on the dissemination of. birth control 
information. Municipalities over 50,000 (1950 
Census): San Juan-Rio Piedras, 367,846; Ponce, 
126,455; Mayaguez, 87,038; Caguas, 60,132. About 
three quarters of the population are white, the 
rest Negro. Since the war there has been a vast 
migration to the U. S. 

Although Spanish is the popular language, most 
of the people speak English, and the Insular Govy- 
ernment fosters instruction in English in schools. 
Education is free and compulsory. The University 
of Puerto Rico is in Rio Piedras; the Polytechnic 
Institute of Puerto Rico, in San German. 

The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 

Puerto Rico’s climate, beaches and scenery are a 
growing attraction for winter tourists from the 
United States. Modern hotel facilities are available 
in San Juan. ~ 

Puerto Rico (or Boriquen as it was called by 
its original native Indians) was discovered by 
Columbus, Nov. 19, 1493. Ponce de Leon con- 
quered it for Spain (1509) and established the first 
settlement at Caparra, across the bay from the 
present site of the capital city. He was the island’s 
first governor general. Ruled by Spain until 1898, 
it was seized by Major Gen. Miles in the Spanish- 
American war and ceded to the United States by 
the Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. 


Virgin Islands 


‘APITAL: Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thom- 
as AREA: 132 square miles. POPULATION: (Cen- 

s of 1950): 26,665. 
“The Viren Islands form the most easterly U. S. 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. They com- 
prise about 50 islands. The three largest, St. Thom- 
as, St. John and St. Croix are inhabited. Formerly 
known as the Danish West Indies they were pur- 
chased from Denmark for $25,000,000 (proclaimed 
Jan. 25, 1917). Approximately 80 percent of ype 
population is of Negro descent. They are part 0. 
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@ numerous group of islands discovered b: lum - 
pus i 1493 sees punts Las Virgenes for St. Ursula 
and her associates. 

St. Thomas has the principal harbor, and = 
seat of Government. It-is situated 40 miles eas 
of Puerto Rico, about the same distance from the 
Northern shore line of the group’s largest island, 
St. Croix. and 1.442 miles southeast of New York. 

Congress (1927) conferred citizenship upon the 
natives and, under the Organic Act (June 22, 
1936) universal suffrage was granted to all who 
could read and write the English language. Edu- 
cation is compulsory and there are 31 schools in the 
three main islands. English is universally spoken. 

The islands are comprised of two municipalities, 
that of St. Thomas-St. John with a Municipal 
(legislative) Council] of seven members, and that 
of St. Croix with a membership of nine. Elec- 
tions are biennial. Meeting jointly at least once 
each year, the two bodies form a Legislative As- 
sembly for the primary purpose of enacting legis- 
lation for the Virgin Islands as a whole. The 
Governor, appointed by the President, has certain 
veto powers. The Islands are under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. The governor is 
Morris F. De Castro, since March 24, 1950. 

The islands have a workmen’s compensation law, 
minimum page and hour act, a full employment act 
and stringent anti-discrimination laws. 

Rum and bay rum are the chief exports. The 
islands also produce sugar, bay oil, lime juice con- 
centrates, molasses and hides. Some livestock is 
raised. St. Thomas and St. Croix are served by 
the Caribbean and Pan American airlines and 
several steamship lines. The islands are increas- 
ingly popular as a resort area. Mean winter tem- 
perature is 78°, summer, 82°. 


Guam 

CAPITAL: Agana. AREA: 206 square miles. 
POPULATION (Census of 1950): 59,498. 

Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, now 
an unincorporated territory, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain by Article Two of the 
Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 30 miles long 
and four to eight and one-half miles wide. Distance 
from Manila, 1,499 miles; from San Francisco, 
5,053 miles, in the typhoon belt of the Western 
Pacific. The inhabitants are called Chamorros, a 
Mixed race; with the Malay strain predominating. 

The United States has developed harbor facilities, 
airfields and other installations to make Guam one 
of the most important of the chain of bases in the 
Pacific. The port of entry is Apra. Guam is reached 
by_Pan American World Airways. 

Following fifty years rule by the U. S. Navy, the 
Island began transition to civilian government 
Sept. 1, 1949. Completing transfer of administration 
to the Department of the Interior July 1, 1950, the 
island is administered under the Organic Act of 
Guam, approved Aug. 1, 1950. The unicameral 
Guamanian Congress, elected biennially by per- 
manent residents, possesses powers similar to those 
of an American state legislature, 

The native language is Chamorro but Spanish 

“and English also are spoken with English the 
official language. The Catholic church predomi- 
hates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. All 
manufactured products are imported from the 
pee and imports exceed exports by about four 

one. 
Magellan discovered the group of islands (March 
6, 1521) while on his voyage around the world 
and named the group ‘‘Ladrones.’’ The islands 
were colonized (1668) by Spanish missionaries who 
renamed them the Marianne Islands, in honor of 
Maria Ana of Austria, Queen of Spain. 


American Samoa 


CAPITAL: Pago Pago. Island of Tutuila. AREA: 
ee eaere miles. POPULATION (Census of 1950): 
‘American Samoa, comprising the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunu’n, Ofu, Olosega and Ta’u, the Manua 
Islands and the uninhabited coral atoll of Rose 


Island became a veoenion of the United States by’ 


virtue of a tripartite treaty with Great Britain and 
Germany (Nov. 1889). Another, Swain’s Island, was 
annexed in 1925. Formerly under jurisdiction of 
the Navy, since July 1, 1951 it is administered by 
the Department of the Interior. The United States 
maintains 4 high powered radio station on Tutuila 
which reaches the United States, New Zealand 
Australia, Honolulu and other islands in the 
Pacific. The station is open for commercial traffic. 

Pago Pago. in Tutuila, is-a valuable harbor and 
8 United States Navy coaling station. It was ceded 
(1872) to the United States by the native king. 

American. Samoa is 4,150 miles from San 
Francisco, 2,276 from Hawaii, 1,565 from Auck- 
ieee and 4,519 from Manila via San Bernardino 


Trait. 
Tutuila has an area of 40.2 square miles. 


4 
losega four square w& h 2 
ere ee ee 


red penile 
The natives of a high = of Polynesian 
mee ane laWs prohibit f buying 
their lands. 

There are 47 public schools with an enrollment 
close to 4,000. 

The chief product and 
br it, yams, cocoanuts, oranges 
and also are produced for commercial pur- 
poses. The Government handles the crop for 
the natives. Other fruits grown are not exported. 
About 70 per cent of the land is forest. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States fiag was hoisted over Wake 
Island July 4, 1898 by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles_from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is four and one-half miles long and one and 
one-half miles wide and has 2,600 acres. 

The Midway Islands, owned by the United States, 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands, and generally 
grouped with the latter geographically. The area 
of the group is 28 square miles. 

Wake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
Dec. 24, 1941 after 14 days of fighting. It was sur- 
rendered Sept. 4, 1945. Wake and Midway are 
reached by Pan American World Airways. 

Kure [fsland, on the westerly edge of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order Feb. 21, 1936. 

Johnson, Palmyra and Kingman’s, in the Pacific. 
also are under control of the Navy. Kure and 
Palmyra politically are a part of Hawaii. 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group, also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as_ aerological stations by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possesions. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
April 6, 1939 on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports>for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States or 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the purpose of scheduled 
air services.”’ The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms, 


Islands Under Trusteeship 


CAROLINES, MARIANAS; MARSHALLS 
The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
comprised of 625 islands in the western Pacific 
Ocean, including the Caroline, Marshall, and 
Mariana Islands (except Guam), which were 
formerly under Japanese mandate, has been placed 
under the trusteeship system of the United Na- 
tions by an agreement approved by the Security 
Council April 2, 1947, and by the United States 
government July 18, 1947. Dept. of the Interior 
took charge July 1, 1951. 
Germany seized many of the islands in 1885 
while the others were under Spanish rule until 
the Spanish-American War (1898) when Spain 
sold them to Germany. After the outbreak of 
World War I (1914), Japan took over administra- 
tion of the islands ‘‘to protect the interests of the 
Western Allies’? and later the mandates over them 
were awarded to Japan. In the period between 
the two wars, Japan fortified all of the larger. 
Fae Lier Ae Dndakss and it was 
f ere at it launc the attack 
BeEReY eT old es 
€ total population of the Islands is estimated 
at 85,000, with only a small percentage of white 
settlers. Most of the islands are volcanic and 
picturesque, with luxuriant vegetation, but only a 
few of them are self-sustainin The others de- 


pend on the United States for their sustenance. 


is copra. Taro, — 
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oe United States—Information on States and Territories =. Tae 
_ States: Capitals, Settled, Entry into Union, Area, Rank 


Area square miles! 


Union ————_—__ Inland 
Miles Land water | Total 
1819, Dec. 14 | 330 200 51,078 531 | 51,609 28 
r 1912, Feb, 14 | 390 335 | 113/575 334 | 113,909 5 
1836, June 15 | 275 240 52,675 429 | 53,10: 26 
50, Sept. 9 | 770 375 | 156,7 1,953 | 158,693 2 
76, Aug. 1} 390 270° | 103,922 325 | 104/24 7 
1788, Jan. 9 7. 4,899 110 5,00 46 
1787, Dec. 7 | 110 35 1,978 79 2,057 47 
1845, Mar. 3 | 460 400 54/26 4,298 8, 21 
a 1788, Jan. 2 | 315 250 58,483 93 | 58,876 
= 1890, July 3] 4 5 82,769 788 | 83,557 12 
18, Dec. 3] 380 205 55,935 465 ; 
1816, Dee. 11 | 265 160 36,205 86 |» 36,291 37 > 
: 1846, 28 210 56,045 245 i 
1861, Jan. 29 200 82,108 168 | " 82,276 13 
une 1 | 350 175 39,864 531 | 40,395 36 
1812, Apr. 30 | 280 275 45,162 3,361 | 48/523 30 
1820, Mar,15 | 235 205 31,0 2,175 | 33,215 
1788, Apr. 28 | 200 120 9,881 10,577 41 
; Feb. 6 | 190 110 7,867 390 . 
1837, Jan. 26 310 57,022 1,194 ; 22 
1858, May 11 350 009 4,059 | 84/068 11 
1817, Dec. 10 | 340 180 47,248 46 47,716 31 
1821, Aug. 280 69,226 69,674 18 
1889, Nov. 8 | 58 315 | 145,878 1,260 | 147,138 
1867, Mar. 415 205 76,66 77,227 14 
; 31 | 485 315 | 109,789 751 | 110,540 
1788, June 21 | 185 90 ;01 287 ,30 43 
1787, Dec. 18 | 160 70 152. 314 7,836 45 
1912, Jan 390 350 | 121/511 5 | 121,666 
1788, July 26 | 320 310 7,9 1,632 |: 49/576 29 
, Nov.21 | 520 2 49/097 3/61 ,712 27 
1889, Novy. 2| 360 210 70,057 608 | 70,665 16 
1803, Mar. 230 205 41, 222 | 41,222 34 
1907, Nov.16 | 585 210 69,031 888 | 69,919 17 
, Feb. 14 | 375 290 96,315 666 | 96,98 . 
1787, Dec. 12 180 45,04 288 | 45,333 32 
1790, May 29 5 1,058 156 5 48 '' 
1788, May 23 | 285 215 30,305 750 | 31,055 39 
1889, Nov. 2 | 380 245 76,536 511 | 77,047 15 ‘ 
1796, June 1 | 430 120 41,79 44 ; 33 
1845, Dec. 29 | 760 620 | 263,513 3,826 | 267,339 i 
1896, Jan 345 275 2, 2.5 ‘ 10 ‘a 
1791, Mar. 4| 155 90 1278 9,609 
1788, June 26 | 425 205 39,893 922 | 40,815 35 
1889, Nov.11 | 340 230 66,786 1,406 | 68,192 19 
1863, June 20 | 225 200 24/080 101 4,181 40 
1848, May 29 | 300 290 54;705 1,449 | 56,154 25 
1890, July 10 | 365 275 97,506 408 ! 97,914 8 


itLand and water areas from Bureau of the Census, revised August 17, 1951. Land 2,974,726 sq. mi., 
Inland water 47,661 sq. mi. Total, 3,022,387 sq. mi. i 
*First permanent settlement Sree water ae 1940 other than inland water 

= 4 square miles. 

Total area Continental United States (square Lake “Michigan water area (figures in square 
miles) prgvious years—(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) miles) total 22,178, by States. Illinois 1,526: Indi- 
1,720,122; (1820, 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,- ana 228; Michigan 13,037; Wisconsin 7,387. Lake 
110; (1860-1930) 3,026,789; (1940-1950) 3,022,387. Puperior total $1,118, by States, Michigan 16,231; 

Land area is defined to include Dry land and | Minneso' 212; Wisconsin 2,675. Lake Huron 
land temporarily or partially covered by water. | 8,975. State of Michigan. Lake Ontario 3 033. State 

Inland water is defined to include: Permanent in- | of New York. Lake Erie total 5,002, by States, 
land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and | Michigan 216; New York 594; Ohio 3,457; Penn- 
ponds. sylvania 735. 


Chronological List of Territories 


Yrs. { No. 
Date of Osta nic Act Admission as |Gov- i 
Name of Territory Organic Act ffective as State /Terr.)’nors 
Territory northwest of River Ohio) July 13, 1787 |No fixed date..... aceigiersterateraye Mar. 1, 1803a| 15 1 
Territory south of River Ohio. ..|May 26, 1790 | No fixed date. ....°/7° aoa June 1, 17966 6 fe 
Mississippi Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted........|Dec. 10, 1817 19 4 
Indiana May _7, 1800 |July 4, 1800............ ....|/Dec. 11, 1816 16 2 
Orleans Mar. 26, 1804 |Oct. 1, 1804.....:. Mats ubteaut: Apr. _8, 1812¢ 7 1 
Michigan Jan. 11, 1805 |June 30, 1805... .....0.000 0s Jan. 26, 1837 | °31 4 
Louisiana-Missour: Mar 3, ano ee July 4, an06. BD OBO ON DOCS Aug eres 19 : 
ee 'e 5 AR sph OO letets olartejersleieiateiate - 3, 
aiahena Mar. 3, 1817 |When Miss. became ..|Dec. 14, 1819 2 1 
Arkansas Mar. 2, 1819 |July 4, 1819. .. |June 15, 1836 17 4 
Florida. . Mar. 30, 1822 |'No fixed date ..|Mar. 3, 1845 23 5 
Wisconsin. Apr. 20, 1836 |July 3, 1836. May 29, 1848 12 3 
OWE Sears s t's ..|June 12, 1838 |July 3, 1838. Dec. 28, 184 3 
Oregon ..|Aug. 14, 1848 | Date of act. ..|Feb. 14, 1859 10 4 
DMEAFITIOSOUE ¢ sivicre co sv tiscpie.cis's cle o's Mar. 3, 1849 |Date of act..... ..|May 11, 1858 3 
BOW! MCXICO.s S70 cisisitie. 9 ovei0% overt. Sept. 9, 1850 |Upon President’s proclamation|Jan. 6, 1912 61 18 
RUA alsin S arelecc sie tie se a e%e Sept. 9, 1850 |Date of act........+se++++-.{Jam. 4, 1896 44 14 
WASINSTON wea. aurscegietazqeon'svcas Mar. 2, 1853 |Date of act... .i............(Nov. 11, 1889 | 36 | 13 
PNEDIASEA strane de cictaas staseasrto May 30, 1854 |Date of act... .........0004. (Feb. 9, 1867 | 12 5 
Rama Po ciccorsiae Meiers sus sic May 30, 1854 |Date Of act.......+eeeeee++. (Sam. 29, 1861 6 6 
(Ghar AU Ol eee. eiicolesa oc tae Feb. 28, 1861 |Date of act... ...........+.+|AUs. 1,1876 | 15 7 
1S aD ca ec ee Mar. 2, 1861 |Date of act........+¢+00+++.|Oct. 31, 1864 3 1 
By abies te dese stocpueratas Sr Gree ot Mar. 2, 1861 |Date of act... .........00++.|Nov- 2, 1889 | 28] 10 
ING icone tn. ahr cee te obs Feb. 24, 1863 |Date of act... ....ccvccscecece Feb. 14, 1912 49 16 
ABNOR EO Sonic on oath ar. 93, 1863 Date of act... ... waits. siaetorece July 3, 1890 27 2 
Tato ee Re ea ee May 26, Ate OL ACE: <<< <). aetiissale «cers. «| NOWS” Bs 3 
Wyoming SLILIDIDIDIDILILELE  |auly” 25; 1868 [When officers were qualited.” :|Jury 1071890 | 32] 7 
RE ITOTR ae oe ‘|May 2) 1890,|Date of act..........:..-... Nov. 16,1907 | 17| 7 


B the State of Tennessee; (c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic 
senior ee a 4, 1812, became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812. 
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Alabama—Alibama was an Indian tribe of. the 
Creek confederacy. Alibamu comes from Choctaw 
words meaning ‘‘I clear the thicket.” 


Alaska—From Eskimo, meaning great lands. 


ee Arizona—Spaniards called the region arida zona, 
or dry belt. The name is also ascribed to similar 
"Pima Indian words, ari, small, and zonac, spring, 
i. e., lack of water. 


Arkansas (pronounced Arkansaw)—Algonquian 
name of Quapaw Indians. 


California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in \‘‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written by 
Montalvo, 1510. Baja California (Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico) was first penetrated 1533. The 


state later was Alta (Upper) California. . 
Colorado—Spanish, meaning red. 
Connecticut—From Indian, Quonecktacut, or 

Long River. 


Delaware—Named for Lord de la Warr of Eng- 
land, governor of Virginia, who entered the bay, 
1610. 


District of Columbia—Named for Columbus by 


the Federal Commissioners who laid it out in_ 


Florida—Named by Ponce de Leon on Pascua 
Florida, Feast: of Flowers, Easter Sunday, 1513. 


Georgia—Named for King George II of England. 


Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where 
Capt. Cook was killed by the natives, 1779. 


Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe, or Light on the 
Mountains, 


IMinois—French name for Illini, an Indian tribe 
exterminated by Iroquois on Starved Rock. Illini 
means men, 


Indiana—State of the Indians. 


Towa—Named after a Sioux tribe called Ioways 
or Aluouez, ‘‘sleepy ones,’’ by settlers. 


Kansas—Named after a Sioux tribe called 
People of the South Wind. 


Kentucky—From a Wyandot word, Ken-tah-ten, 
meaning land of tomorrow. 


Louisiana—Part of the vast territory called 
Louisiana by Robert. Cavalier de la Salle in 1682 
for Louis XIV of France. 


Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
Charles I, 


Maryland—Named for Queen Henrietta Maria. 


Massachusetts—Algonquian, from Massadchu-es- 
et, meaning ‘‘Great+hill-small-place,’’ a place 
near the big little hills. 


Michigan—From Algonquian word Michi, great, 
and Gama, water, applied to Lake Michigan. 
Michi comes from the same root as Missi in 
Mississippi, 

Minnesota—Two 
water.’’ 


Mississippi—From Algonquian words meaning 
Great River, first written by Tonti as Michi 
Sepe, later by Fr, Labatt as Misisipi. Marquette 
added another ‘‘s’’. In France it was spelled with 
one “‘p’’ at the time of the Louisiana Purchase. 


Missouri—From a Sioux tribe of that name. 
Montana—Spanish for mountain country. 


Nebraska—From an Otos Indian word meaning 
Flat River, referring to the Platte River. 


Nevada—Spanish, meaning snow-clad, 


New Hampshire—Named (1629) after the County 
of Hampshire. England, by the patentee, Capt, 
John Mason of the Plymouth Council. 


New Jersey—The Duke of York of England, 1664, 
granted to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret a patent to the present boundaries to be 
called Nova Caesaria, or New Jersey. Caesarea, 
or Caesatia, was the ancient name of the island 
pt Jersey of which Carteret had been administra- 
or. 


New Mexico—A term applied by the Spaniards 


Sioux words — ‘‘sky-colored 


United States—Derivation nes : 
Origin of the Names of the States and Territories. 


of : + s N ; 9 ; 
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he 
Mexico to terri north west of the Rio 
Ginnie is tie secs Cea comes from 


Aztec word Mexitli, their war god. r 


New York—So called in honor of the 
York who got the patent from his brother 
Charles II, of England and sent an expedition 
and took possession of New Netherland, 1664. 


North Carolina—The patent granted by Ki 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to ee 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘“‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’” from Carolus, Latin for 
Charles. Under the name of Carolina this terri- 
tory was under a new patent (dated March 24, 
1662-3) granted by King Charles II, of England 
to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 


North Dakota—Dakota is a Sioux word mean- 
ing alliance of friends. 


Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 
Oklahoma—Choctaw word for “red people.’’ 


Oregon—Various origins of the name have been 
suggested as follows: Origanum, a wild sage found 
on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish 
name for big-eared (Indian) men; Orgon, a 
river in Chinese Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone 
Indian word for ‘‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, 
Spanish word meaning gently falling waters; 
Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; Wau-re- 
gan, an Algonquian word for ‘beautiful water.” 


Pennsylvania—William Penn, the Quaker, whe 
was made full proprietor by King Charles II in 
1681, suggested Sylvania, or woodland, for his 
tract. The king’s government owed Penn’s father, 
Admiral William Penn, £16,000, and the land 
being granted in part settlement, the king added 
the name Penn to Sylvania, against the desires 
of the modest proprietor, in honor of the admiral. 


Puerto Rico—From the Spanish Puerto Rico, 
Rich Port. 


Rhode Island—Isle of Rhodes, first applied by 
Verrazano, 1524, was chosen by the General 
Court of the colony, 1644. One island had been 
called Aquadneck. The name of Roger Williams’ 
setae ST Providence Plantations, had also been 
used. 


South Carolina—See North Carolina. 
South Dakota—See North Dakota. 


Tennessee—From 1784 to 1788 this was the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. Tennese was the 
name of the chief town of the Cherokees on the 
Little Tennessee river. 


_ Texas—Named for Tejas, an Indian word mean- 
ing friends or allies, applied to Indian tribes liy- 
ing around Spanish missions in eastern Texas. 


Utah—Named after the Utes, an Indian tribe. 


Vermont—From French words Vert, green, and 
Mont, mountain. The Green Mountains were said 
to have been named by Samuel de Champlain, The 
Green Mountain Boys were Gen. Stark’s men in 
the Revolution. When the state was formed, 1777, 
Dr. Thos. Young suggested combining vert and 
mont into Vermont. 


Virginia—Named by Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
fitted out the expedition of 1584, in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen of England. 


Washington—Named after George Washington. 
When the bill creating the Territory of Columbia 
was introduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
was changed to Washington because of the exist- 
ence of the District of Columbia. 


West Virginia—So named when western 
left Virginia, 1863. oe 


Wisconsin—An Indian name, spelled Ouiscousin 
and Misconsing by early chroniclers. Means meet- 
ing of the waters. Congress changed it to Wis- 
consin. 


Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 
Valley, Pennsylvania, meaning mountains and 
valleys alternating. The original valley, site of 
an Indian massacre, became widely known by 
Campbell’s poem, Gertrude of Wyoming. 


= 
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‘United States—Territorial Growth 


How the United States Expand 


When the war 
original states—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, 


Carolina an gia—had 
ter area of 892,135 sq. mi., comprisi 
England, all land from Canada to Florida and from 
the Atlantic to the Mississippi. At the request of 

ess the states ceded their unorganized land 
to the Federal Government. 

Out of the unorganized land the Government es- 
tablished two territories. The famous Northwest 

dinance of 1787 established the Northwest Terr., 
and the area south of the Ohio river was admin- 
istered separately. 

France originally occupied and fortified a large 
area from Canada to the Gulf via the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi, which it lost to Britain by 

he Treaty of 1763 at the end of the Seven Years’ 
War, also called the French and Indian War. Brit- 
ain yielded this territory to the U. S. by the 
Treaty of Paris, 1783. After fighting Indians and 
British in border campaigns,.the U. S. took pos- 
session July 11, 1796. 

Louisiana Purchase 

The first accession to the United States was the 
Louisiana Purchase, 827,897 sq. mi., which Na- 
poleon offered to President Thomas Jefferson’s 
emissaries, James Monroe and Robert R. Living- 
ston, who had gone to Paris to buy the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. ‘The 
U. S. paid $11,250,000 (60,000,000 francs) and as- 
Sumed the claims of American citizens against 
France, which reached $3,700,000. Interest accruals 
raised the final cost of the whole to $27,267,622. 
The treaty was signed Apr. 30, 1803; the Senate 
and House ratified it in October and U. S. took 
possession in New Orleans Dec. 20, 1803. 

The Purchase included the present areas of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas ex- 
cept a small part in the southwest; Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming east of the Rock- 
ies; North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota west 
of the Mississippi; Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington. After Mar. 10, 1804, the U. S. divided the 
Purchase into the Territory of Orleans, later the 
State of Louisiana, and the Territory of Louisiana. 

Spain Yields Florida 

The second accession was East Florida and West 
Florida from Spain by treaty signed Feb. 22, 1819, 
and ratified by Spain in 1821. The: Spaniards 
claimed part of Alabama as far as Mobile. The 
U. S. relinquished claims to an undetermined bor- 
der in Texas and on the Rio Grande and assumed 
the obligations of Spain to Americans, amounting 
to over $5,000,000. 

The Floridas had been the center of constant 
ructions. Spain, Great Britain and France fought 
there. By the Treaty of 1763 the land went to 
Britain. During the Revolution the Americans 
raided it. Spain was established in the West in 
1779 and all went to Spain in 1783. West Florida 
was ceded to France, 1795. In 1810 the U. S. took 
possession of large areas on the Gulf except Mo- 
bile; that year West Florida declared its inde- 
pendence and asked annexation. : 

During the war of 1812 Britain tried to get new 
footholds. In 1814 General Andrew Jackson took 
Pensacola from the British~ Afterward Jackson 
fought the Seminoles: When Spain gave up title 
in 1819 it had been unable to enforce order, 

Oregon Territory ; 

Organization of the Territory of Oregon in 1848 
was not’ called an accession because the U. S. 
claimed title to it by (1) discovery and occupa- 
tion; (2) Louisiana Purchase; (3) Florida treaty 
with Spain. In 1848 the northern boundary was 
settled by the Webster-Ashburton treaty with 


Great Britain. 

The Territory extended from the Pacific coast 
to the crest of the Rockies, north of the 42nd 
parallel of Latitude, comprising the present states 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and parts of Mon- 
tana and Wyoming. 

3 Admission of Texas as State 

The third accession came when the Republic of 
Texas was admitted to the Union as a state, Dec. 
29, 1845. This was part of a Mexican state set- 
tled by many U.S. citizens, Texas declared its 
independence in 1836, was recognized by the U. S. 
and applied for admission into the Union. It was 
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bounded by the Rio Grande on the Southwest, and 
the Sabine, Red and Arkansas Rivers on the North 
and Northeast, and roughly comprised parts of 
present New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming and a 
bit of Kansas as well as Texas of today. 


Texas ratified the agreement July 4, 1845, 

Texas formally became a state Dec. 29, 1845, 
Congress gave Texas the right to divide itself into 
as Many as five states ‘‘of convenient size’? and 
sufficient population, at its own discretion. The 
Lone Star flag of the republic has been retained as 
the state flag of Texas. It can be flown by the 
side of the Stars and Stripes, but not above it. 

Territory from Mexico 

At the end of the Mexican War the U. S. and 
Mexico signed. the treaty of Guadelupe-Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, which gave the fourth large accession 
of territory. This included the present states of 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado west of the Rockies. The Gila river 
Was a boundary line. The U.S. paid $15,000,000 to 
Mexico and assumed claims of U. S. 
against Mexico amounting to $3,250,000. The claim 
of Texas to part of New Mexico territory was set- 


1 . mi. for $10,- 
000,000 in-1853. This included the Gila valley and 


Hawaii Joins U. S. 

Hawaii, an independent kingdom with indepen- 
dence guaranteed by Great Britain and France in 
1844, had a revolution in 1893 and. formed a re- 
public in 1894. The republic asked annexation to 
the U. S., which was voted 1898. The U. S. as- 
sumed the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000. 
The Territory of Hawaii was established June 14, 
1900. It has an area of 6,435 sq. mi. 

Islands from Spain 

After the 1898 war with Spain, Spain by treaty of 
Dec. 10, 1898, ceded Puerto Rico, Guam and the 
Philippine islands for $20,000,000. An additional 
$100,000 was paid later for islands of the Philip- 
pines not in the original treaty. Puerto Rico has 
an elective governor and legislature and a resident 
commissioner in Washington. Guam is adminis- 
tered by the Dept. of the Interior, The Philippine 
Islands received their independence July 4, 1946, as 
the Republic of the Philippines, and executed a 
treaty of defense with the U. S. 

Panama Canal Zone 

After the Republic of Panama was established 
the U. S. leased the Panama Canal Zone Feb. 26, 
1904, for $10,000,000 outright and annual payments 
of $250,000, which sum was increased to $430,000 
annually in 1936, retroactive to 1934. 

Virgin and Other Islands 

On Jan, 25, 1917, the U. S. bought the Danish 
West Indies, comprising the islands of St. Croix, 
St. Thomas and St. John ahd numerous smaller 
islands from Denmark for $25,000,000. It estab- 
lished territorial government with an elective legis- 
lature and a governor appointed by the President. 
The islands were renamed Virgin islands, the title 
first given them by Columbus. 

The U. S. also exercises sovereignty over Ameri- 
can Samoa since Nov. 1889, and Swain’s island, a 
naval station, annexed 1925. It took possession of 
Wake island in mid-Pacific July 4, 1898, and also 
owns Midway Islands, in the North Pacific. 

For other Pacific islands administered by the 
U. S. consult page 174. 


re Square Square 
Division Yr. Sdiiges Division Yr.| Miles! Division Yr.| Miles! 
i ; Gadsden Purchase . | 1853 45,535!) Panama Canal Zone|1904 549 
Berne: throun cia ase A ets SR yao 1867} 586,40U|/ Danish West Indies 
treaty with Spain|1819 13,435|| Hawaiian Islands. . |1898 6,407 (now Virgin Isl.) .|1917 133 
Florida.........../1819 58,666|/Puerto Rico......:|1899 3,435|| Total added area|..,. 2,862,125 
FROME Scag scaiert yale! 1845] 389,166/|Guam............ 1899 206 Tot. orig. 13 States 892,135 
Oregon..+..... ..-|1846) 286,541)|Philippine Islands? |1899| 114,400 Cc Sektak Pa ere 
Mexican cession...!1848! 529,189!|American Samoa,..|/189 ran otal.,,....3,754, 


iLand and water area. Became the Republic of the Philippines July 4, 1946. 


The Flag of the United States 


The Flag of the United States 


HISTORICAL ORIGIN OF THE STARS AND STRIPES 


The Flag of the United States originated in an 
act of the Continental Congress in Philadelphia, 
June 14, 1777. It was not the first flag under which 
colonists fought in the American War of Indepen- 
dence, nor did it exist in this form when the Dec- 
laration of Independence was issued. 

Many different kinds of flags were improvised 
in the colonies. Some carried Latin mottoes. 
Sometimes, as in New York, the word Liberty was 
emblazoned. The Sons of Liberty in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1770 raised a plain red flag on the Har- 
yard campus. Later they placed a green pine tree 
on it. They carried this flag at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. A favorite device was a rattlesnake, 
and one famous flag bore the legend ‘‘Don’t Tread 
on Me.” The rattlesnake was in the public mind 
after Benjamin Franklin’s paper, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, suggested sending a cargo of rattlesnakes 
2 once parks in retaliation for British in- 

justice. 

In 1775 the Philadelphia Light Horse carried 
a standard with 13 alternate blue and silver stripes 

the upper left-hand corner. Flags with 13 
alternating stripes were not uncommon. The Dutch 
East India Co. had a flag with 13 red and white 
stripes and a red cross on a white union as early 
as 1704 and flew it in New York harbor. There is 
ane record of a Dutch flag with 13 yellow and red 
stripes. 

In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed Ben- 

Franklin, Benjamin Harrison and Thomas 
Lynch to go to Boston to confer on a flag. They 
decided on 13 red and white stripes with the cross 
of St. George and St. Andrew on a blue field in 
the corner, This fiag was raised by George Wash- 
ington Jan. 2, 1776, and was known as the Grand 
Union flag. On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 
gress resolved ‘‘that the flag of the United States 
be 13 stripes alternate red and white, that the 
union be 13 stars white in a blue field representing 
@ new constellation.’’ It is believed this flag was 
used on the sea long before it reached the army. 
Some historians believe the official flag did not 
come into use until after Yorktown. 

Two legends have become associated with this 
flag. One is that Washington visited Betsy Ross 
in Philadelphia and suggested the design, which 
she then modified, changing the points of the stars 
from six to five. Historians doubt the accuracy of 


this account. The other is that the stars and stripes 


were the coat of arms of the W: = 

ton f at ave , England. This 

was not d until 1850, when Martin Tupper, 

English writer, sugg it. It has no basis. 
Francis pkinson, a signer of 

of ep A he 


Independence, cl that was the designer 
of the Stars and Stripes. He also designed a number 


American com) of a secular song ‘“‘My 


Have Been So Wondrous Free.’’ He was a lawyer 


and later a judge in New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
e organ and the harpsichord. He died 


The flag 


the admission of Vermont and Kentucky to the 


were arranged 


When new states were admitted it became evi- 
dent that the flag would become burdened with 
stripes. Congress thereupon ordered that after July 
4, 1818, the flag should have 13 stripes, symbolizing 
the 13 original states; tha’ 0 
and that whenever a new state was admitted a 
new star should be added on the July 4 following 
admission. 

No law has been passed to designate how the 
stars shall be arranged. At one time they formed a 
design of a larger star. Since 1818 additional stars 
have been added until today there are 48, arranged 
in six horizontal and eight vertical rows, each star 
one point upward. 


The Flag of the United States (The Stars and 
Stripes) has 13 horizontal stripes—7 red and 6 
white—the red and white stripes alternating, and 
a union which consists of white stars of five points 
on a blue field placed in the upper corner next to 
the staff and extending to the lower edge of the 
fourth red stripe from the top. The flag now con- 
tains 48 stars arranged in six horizontal and eight 
vertical rows, each star with one point upward. 


Proper Display of the Flag 


In the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
flags are described: flags flown at military posts or 
on ships and used for display generally; small flags 
or ensigns used on small boats; colors which are 
carried by unmounted regiments and separate bat- 
talions and standards which are carried by mounted 
regiments and separate battalions and are, there- 
fore, smaller in size than colors. 

Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 
President Dec. 22, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
can flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 
organizations as may not be required to conform 
with regulations promulgated by one_or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
United States. 

It is the universal custom to display the flag 
only from sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
flag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
casions when it is desired to produce a patriotic 
effect. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
ceremoniously. It should not be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. 

The flag should be displayed on all days when the 
weather permits, especially on New Year’s Day, 
Inauguration Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Armed Forces Day, Easter Sunday, 
Mother’s Day, Memorial Day (half staff until 
noon), Flag Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Constitution Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and such other 
days as may be proclaimed by the President of 
the United States; the birthdays of States (dates 
of admission); and on State holidays. 

It should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near the main administration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 
displayed in or near every polling place on election 
days. It should be displayed during school days in 
or near every schoolhouse. 

When the Stars and Stripes float from the - 
oe se ee eee cuss. from sunrise to aren 

is icative o e presence i i t 
the President. = DI GEREREE OR Ae 

Over only the East and West Fronts of the - 
tol does the national flag fly continuously, Stont 
and day. The flags over the House Office Buildings 
and the Senate Office Building fly only from sun- 
rise to sunset. 


Over the Senate and House of Representatives 
wings of the Capitol the flags fly only while those 
bodies are in session and during a recess. At ad- 
journment either at the end of a day’s work or 
for a session, they are lowered. 


Flag Carried in Parade 


When carried in a procession with another flag 
or flags, it should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is a line 
of other flags, in front of the center of that line. 

It should not be displayed on a float in a 
parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top, 
sides, or back of.a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
a boat. When the fiag is displayed on a motorcar, 
the staff shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

No other flag or pennant should be placed above 
or, if on the same level, to the right of the 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant maybe flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. When 
displayed with another flag against a wall from 
crossed staffs, it should be on the right, the flag’s 
own right, and its staff should be in front of the 
staff of the other flag; at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number of flags 
of States or localities or pennants of societies are 
grouped, and displayed from staffs. 

When flags of states, cities, or localities, or 
pennants of societies are flown on the same 
halyard with the flag of the United States, 
the latter should always be at the peak. 
When the flags are flown from adjacent stafis, 
the flag of the United States should be 
hoisted first and lowered last. No such flag or 
pennant may be placed above the flag of the United 
States or to its right. When flags of two or more 
nations are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate stafis of the same height. The flags should 
be of approximately equal size. International 
usage forbids the display of the flag of one nation 
above that of another nation in time of peace. 
_. When the flag is displayed from a staff project- 
ing horizontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the union of 
the flag should be placed at the peak of the staff 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the flag is 
Suspended over a sidewalk from a rope extending 


+ the union have 20 stars, © 


of the sidewalk, 
union 


Flag on Speaker’s Platform 


When used on a speaker's platform, the flag, if 
displayed fiat, shouid be displayed above and 
behind the speaker. When displayed from a staff 
in a church or public auditori , if it is dis 
In the chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s 
Platform in a public auditorium, the flag should 
ae ipy the position of honor and be 


Any other 
Placed on the left of 
the congregation or audience as they face the 


flag should be again raised to the peak before it is 
lowered for the day. By “half staf” is meant 
popering the fiag to one-half the distance between 


When used to cover a casket, the flag should 
be so placed that the union is at the head and 
over the left shoulder. The flag should not be 
powered into the grave or allowed to touch the 
ground. 


That no disrespect should be shown to the flag 
it should not be dipped to any person or thing. 
Regimental colors, state flags, and organization or 
institutional flags are to be di ped as a mark of 
honor. It should never be 
union down save as a signal of dire distress. It 
Should never touch anything beneath it, such as 
the round, the floor, water, or merchandise. It 
should never be carried flat or horizontally, but 
always aloft and free. 


Never use as a drapery of any sort whatsoever, 
never festooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, but 
always allow it to fall free. Bunting of blue, white 
and red, always arranged with the blue above, the 
white in the middle and the red below, should be 
used for covering a speaker’s desk, draping the 
front of a platform, and for decoration in gen- 
eral. The flag should never be fastened displayed, 
used, or stored in such a manner as_wiil permit it 
to be easily torn, soiled, or damaged in any way. 
It should never be used as a covering for a ceiling, 
never have placed upon it, nor on any part of it, 
nor attached to it any mark, insignia, letter, word, 
figure, design, picture, or drawing of any nature. 
It should never be used as a receptacle for re- 
ceiving, holding, carrying, or delivering anything. 


Not Used in Advertising 
The fiag should never be used for advertising 
purposes in any manner whatsoever, nor 


idered on such articles as cushions or 
Bariveicniets and the like, printed or otherwise 


Played with the 


Dee od ee — ee i ee eS a ee See, 


impressed on paper napkins or boxes or an 
that is designed for temporary 


or used as any portion of a co: e or athletic 
uniform. Advertising signs should not be fasten 
to a staff or halyard from which the flag is flown. 


fi meee, flag is passin Parad in 
ag or w e flag is p gina le oringa 
review, all persons present should face the flag, 
stand at attention, . Those present 
uniform should render the military salute. When 


ing over the heart. Men without hats 


Same manner. Aliens should 


Rules or customs for flag display may be altered, 
Modified, or repealed, or additional rules pre- 
scribed by the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, whenever he deems it to be appropriate or 
desirable. Any such alteration or ditional rule 
shall be set forth in a proclamation. 


The flag, when it is in such condition that it is 
no longer a fitting emblem for display, should be 
destroyed in a dignified way, preferably by burning. 


When the flag is displayed, all present should face 
the flag and salute. 


Significance of Design 


The following description of the significance of 
the different parts of our national flag was written 
by 8 member of the committee appointed by the 


The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 
the land of Orpheus sighifies harmony. The. blue 
in the field was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies against 
oppression, incidentally involying the virtues of 
vigilance, L 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The flag of the President is of a dark blue rect- 
angular background on which appears the Coat of 
Arms of the President in proper colors. 


When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 


When the President is embarked on a@ boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
staff in the bow of his barge. When he Passes in 
a boat flying his flag, vessels of the nayy parade 
the full guards, four ruffies are given on the drum, 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 


The Pledge 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States of extherin and to the Republic for which 
it stands; one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.’’ (*) 

According to a report of the Historical Committee 
of the United States Flag Association (May 18, 
1939) the Pledge was written by Francis Bellamy 
(August 1892) a member of the editorial staff of 
The Youth Companion, in Boston, Mass., at the 
suggestions of James B. Upham, one of the junior 


to the Flag 

partners. It was first repeated at exercises in con- 
nection with the celebration of Columbus Day 
(October 12, 1892, Old Style). The idea ef this 
national celebration on Columbus Day was largely 
that of Mr. Upham. 

(*) The original Pledge read: ‘I pledge allegiance 
to my Flag and the Republic for which it stands; 
one Nation indivisible, with Liberty and Justice 
for all.” This was later changed to “‘the Flag of 
the United States’’, with 'the subsequent addition 
of ‘‘of America.”’ 


ee AS gr ie RE 
America's Conservation Pledge 


A 30-word creed defining conservation, suitable 
for schools and assemblies and adopted by many, 
grew out of a competition sponsored by Outdoor 
Life Magazine. The winning pledge, out of 15,000 
entries, was written by L. L. Foreman, Santa Fe, 
N. M.,. and reads: 


“I give my pledge as an American to save and 
faithfully to defend from waste the natural re- 
sources of my country—its soil and minerals, its 
forests, waters and wildlife.”’ 
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Dams in sie United ee and Purpose 


Source: Bureau of Reclamaticn, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 
Height—Difference in elevation, in feet, between lowest pont in foundation and top of dam, exclu 


of parapet or other projections. 


Length—Overall length of barrier in feet; main dam aod its integral features as located between 4 


natural abutments 


Volume—Toital yolume in cubic yards of all material in main dam and its appurtenant works. 
Year—Date structure was originally completed for use. 


River—Main stream. 


P—Power Production; N—Navigation; WS—Water 


ose: Irr—Irrigation; FC—Flood_ Control; 
Supply; RR—River Regulation; DC—Debris Control. 
Name of dam State River 
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United States—Dams; Reservoirs 


ver .) Ltt 


3,67 
one 1,150) 2,890, 
ane) 10488 
IVORY fonder: Calif... 567; 729, 
a AG eagle eas ae ae Bee 
Lake No. 1.. (or eee a 1,500] 2,278; 
‘on -|Mont..... Maninme emetic 1,010 455, 
N PORAK INC. cites sath c. ice 1,400) 
Nisqually.............{21 710 
: 1,115 0 
1,070 
933 
508 


2 PB: 
12,000} 69,000,000] FC-Irr- 
2,170) 3,175,000 wes 2 
Y 735,000 


(1) Under'construction, data subject to revision. (2) Data not available. (3) 340 concrete and 145 
earth. (4) 258 concrete and 246 earth. (5) 240 concrete and 180 earth. (6) 240 concrete and 190 earth. 


World’s Ten Highest and Largest Dams 


Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


Type | No. Highest Ft. Yr. Type | No. Largest Cubic yards} Yr. 
iafionver: €5 2.5 2-sc 2s 726 | 1936 1 |¥ort Peck.......... 125,628,288 |1940 j 
2 |Shasta....... Se yee 602 | 1945 2 BE Fe se cima te eee 78,000, (1) Fi 
3 |Hungry Horse.......... 564 (1) 3 AUTIBON Font. cca cece 69,000,000 | (1) $ 
4 |Grand Coulee 550 | 1942 4 |Fort Randall..:.... 27,000,00! (1) ra 
All Dy ReOBS 2. o4 0b ccieie -.| 54 1950 All DB AINgAMey. S ocsosienens 26,000, 1940 
6 |Fontana......... Pr 1944 || types 6" Gatun. tos. merous 25,107,000 |1912 
7 |Anderson Ranch. 56 | 1950 Z| Dentson cac'nt oe oon 18,290, 1944 : 
8 |Chambon (France) 1934 8 |Sardis... 15,562,000 {1940 
9 [Pine Fiat.<.-. ..... (1) 9 |Hangen® was eecnre 13,883,100 |1940 } 
RO MPOLPONE Fis rs ews Sodas ss () 10 |Cherry Creek. ....... ,000,000 |1950 


(1) Under construction, data subject to revision. 


Foreign Dams 


(Height in feet; volume in cubic yards) 


Name River Country Purpose| Compl.| Height} Volume 
hambon. ......+.- Romanche France P-FC 1934 450 392,000 

Sautet Wisigce peers Drac France P 1934 414 30,40 ] 
MGPIMSElS escie o0;a's is Aar Switzerland Pr 1931 377 445,000 
TAMATASS: ws ces ass Pallaresa Spain re 1920 333 283,000 
Burrinjuck.......... Murrumbidgee Australia Irr-P 1927 247 408,000 
Mettur...... viewe nee Cauvery India irr a 1934 230 10,00 

Gisele Wale Siesta s 6 Nile Egypt Irr 1902 172 {1,732,000 
Dneiper*..,.........|Dneiper River Russia Power 1932 20 fe 
SISOS secs eels sa oe Isere France P-FC (1) 592 850,000 


*Destroyed in August 1941. After three years of labor, the hydroelectric plant went into partial 
operation on March 3, 1947. (1) ‘Scheduled for completion in 1953. 


World’s Ten Greatest Reservoirs 
Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


No. { Capacity Acre-feet||No. Length Miles ||No. Area Acres 
Lake Mead, Hoover/31,142,000}| 1 |Oahe............... 250 1 |Lake Okeechobee. . . ./467,200 
2 comin ees ines 23,000.000/| 2 |Assuan (Egypt) 230 2 SGI sja72 sen eae 390,00! 
3 |Oah . |23,600,000)| 3 |Garrison... 200 3 |Oahe....... 298,000 
4 19,400,000 4 |Fort Peck.. 189 4 |Kentucky. 261,000 
5 5 |Kentucky.. -| 184 5 |Fort Peck. 245,000 
9,517,000|| 6 |Fort Randall. . .| 150 6 z 
6 6,300,000|| 7 |Roosevelt Lake...... 146 7 
7 Seen. ,089,000|| 8 |Lake of the Ozarks...| 130 8 
8 |Kentucky........ 6,003,000|| 9 |Lake Mead, Hoover..| 119 9 
9 |Lake Texoma 10 | Wolf Creek. <i: 056 101 10 
Denison)...... 5,719,000 (Kerr Dam)......./120,880 


nD o 
10 Bull Shoals....... 5,408,000 


Capacity—for full reservoir at highest controlled stage. 
Length—for full reservoir. 
Area—for water surface of full reservoir. 
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United States—Reservoirs 
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Source: Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. Rie nero 
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f completion; River—Main stream 
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> <1 OURCDICR: 2 hetes eis (2) |FC 
ae. .|1938|FC-N 
oi ALLEERELELY © eae ee (2) |FC 
= aia) SAC ree eben. Siem 1936|FC-P 
...|Chatahoochee..... (2) |FC 


...+|North Platte...... 1941|Irr-P-FC 
...|Rio Grande..... _. .|1916|Irr-P 


tye oe (Neosho). . . /1940|FC-P 
. . |1930/P 


FC-P 
Center Hill. . P-Irr-FC 
FC-P 
FC-P 
SBME afirtencls gray! a's 5 3 < . ee 
Take. Mohave (Davis)....|/Ariz. Nev...... Colorado... 2)... -RR- 
Dale Hollow............ Rennes Wy. su. sssie OBEY y coiecassisieele 943|FC-P 
Lake Ma ae ee: CT ae eae a SNGKG re dawetaas - es 1927\Irr 
ake Mar erokee 
LOS ty A en Rees cc, Tallapoosa........ 1926|P-RR 
cara Men Sie cose LittleTallahatchie . |1940/FC 
RUMOR GNGO csc ti scsi aie ca sre OIStODs. Weve oats 942|FC-P 
BEUILINERENE Pan jeyees wise t's v's French Broad..... 1943|FC-P 
CO Se Big loro. soe 952|P-Irr-FC 
DGC A Ly i) Offstream...... 75 1951 |Irr 
ODOR ae Little Tennessee... |1944)/FC-P 
USUI Cr So. Fork, Snake. (2) |P-FC 
LE GWG) (10 a Ole. oct maneee :|1911 |Irr-P-FCO 
IRpInyLAke............. Bang Se esc 190! -P 
MrenedS: eee Yalobusha........ (2) |FC 
Lake Almanor. No. Fork, Feather .|1927 
Fort Gibson....... Grand (Neosho)...| (2) |FC-P 
Lake Marion (Santee BANC iis nie eee ors 1941|P-N-FC 
Quabbin (Winsor)....... RS WALG So ioceneitee ener 1939|WS 
Lake of the Ozarks 
Genes) te Sy ROR sage 1931 
WDenkiller Ferry,......... Illinois (2) |FC-P 
Flathead Lake (Kerr). Flathead 1938|P-Irr 
San Carlos (Coolidge)... . Uaiieoote 1928 |Irr-P 
LTCC Ae an Tennessee. . 1936|N-FC-P 
UMEMUCTSS) ADS, SS ane Tennessee. .... ..|1942)N-FC-P 
BRWNIREO Grin eles e cs cath Oregons sc. as Owyhee. ..50..05. 1932\Irr 
Take Mouitric (Pinopolis) S- om Pate al uratet ke Offstream........ 1941|P-N-FC 
Bree MMe nia can i pe TT LOKAG\...; Sona LGOn; , sean ee (2) [FC 
Pickwick Landing....:.. Penns -Miss.-A la.|Tennessee........ 1938] N-FC-P 
PSCIURUAENCRE ISS vc uin'a ai ire « WEMOlE Mares cares North Platte...... 1913}Irr 
cha GC eee ny IWEVON tans anes North Platte...... 1939|Irr-P 
Guntersville............ Ala.-Tenn...... Tennessee’. -. . «> 1939|N-FC-P 
loan ae Saae neninl eed (CSG ip han Trinity (Elm Fork)| (2) |RR 
Buchanan (Hamilton). SPOXBB) ccs Spun vs Colorado. soa. oes 1937|P-FC-Irr 
Ea alts Deca MAGS. Se savaceyis (2) |FC-Irr-P. 
BRGHECRMAN Wi si cisccare «2d CBEST isc oe AMerican so vhicus « (2) |FC-Irr-P 
Winnigoshish Minn Ey Sa setae Mississippi. ......|1884/N 
Bayou Badcau.......... Louisiana. Bayou Badcau....} (2) 
HVE GUM Vital leks 0c eceiccare se Washington, Ore.|Columbia......._! (2) |Irr-FC-P 
Upper Klamath Lake....|Oregon........, ink 13 coe 1921|Irr-P. 
Conklingville (Sacandaga) N. Y Sacandaga........ 1930|FC-RR-P 
Wah Lake.......... I POPGant 2 accent 1903|Irr 
Harlan County.. Republican....... ie FC-Irr 
Jackson Lake » (SDA. cnn aes 916|Irr 
15) a2) fo) West Fork, Trinity 1934 WS-FC-Irr 
South Holston... SouthFork, eee Mas P-FC. 
Leech Lake (Federal) . .|Leech Lake N 
Bonnevilles. o.oo. . . |Columbia.. N-P 
Dake -Tahoe............. Truckee, , Irr 
Possum Kingdom (Morris 
Sheppard)”. ........... ones Viele tera elitr Brazos FC-P-Irr 
BBUCONA Demin ac: IGA. 2, :. rose. Etowah FC-P 
Havasu Lake (Parker) . ies “Califia Colorado 1938|WS-P 
Eagle Mountain....... CAST a cee West Fork, Trinity iat WS-FC-Irr 
Chicamauga............ ie go eae ‘Tennessee........ 1940)N-FC-P 
BRBRUATG i Tie ie sic cide co's 5. EGBRO 535 wis Spe ok Payette, No. Fork. |1948|irr 
DVBURUER creo. ee eee ee PRERN a3. eile Watauga weber (2) |P-FC 


(1) Includes possessions. (2) Under 


construction, data subject to revision. 
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Federal Reclamation: Dams and Reservoirs 
Source; Bureau of Reclamation, Dept. of the Interior; Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army 


Act was 50 years old in 1 
the Bureau of Reclamation, to 


952; it was signed June 17, ae by President Theo- 
co: 


Storage capacity of 82,780,000 acre-feet of water; erected 39-power Plants with capacity for generating 
4,133,700 kilowatts of power; strung 7,000 miles of transmission lines; built 16-000 witien of canals; 
furnished water for 6,025,000 acres, which now grow crops worth $650,000,000 a year. 


FIRST ALASKA PROJECT 
Work has started on the Eklutna, Alaska, proj- 
ect, first outside the 17 Western states. The project 
includes a 30,000 kwt. power plant, a low earth 
dam, a 415 mi. concrete-lined diversion tunnel and 
@ 160,000 acre-ft. storage reservoir. It is 30 mi. 
northeast of Anchorage. 


COLORADO-BIG THOMPSON PROJECT 

One of the most spectacular engineering projects 
of the Bureau of Reclamation is the partly com- 
pleted Colorado-Big Thompson project, which will 
collect water on the western slope of the Rockies 
in Northeastern Colorado, carry it under the Con- 
tinental Divide and use it for irrigation and power 
on the eastern slope. About 438 sq. mi. of the 
western slope of the Continental Divide drain into 
Granby Reservoir, behind a earth-rockfill dam 861 
ft. long, 298 ft. high. ‘The reservoir has a shore 
line of 40 mi., covers 7.256 acres. Three turbine- 
type pumps at Granby lift water 186 ft. into a 
canal to Shadow Mountain Lake, pumping 500,000 
gals. per minute. The lake is 8,367 ft. high and 
formed by a dam on the North Fork of the Col- 
orado, and connects with Grand Lake, a natural 
lake. : 
From Grand Lake water will enter Alva B. 
Adams tunnel, 13.1 miles long, 9 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter, world’s longest irrigation tunnel, which 
pierces the Continental Divide, and carries water 
intended by nature for the Pacific to the eastern 
Slope and the Gulf. It took 4 years to build the 
tunnel, men boring into the rock from both ends, 
and 2 years to line it with concrete. The tunnel 
can carry 550 cu. ft. of water per second. It has a 
69,000-volt submarine cable enclosed in a steel pipe 
filled with nitrogen gas, suspended from the roof 
f the tunnel. 
E The water leaves Adams tunnel at 8,250 ft. eleva- 
tion. It enters East Portal Lake, goes by tunnel 
under Ram’s Horn Mountain to Mary’s Lake power 
plant, 210 it. below; drops 557 ft. in a tunnel under 
Prospect Mtn. to Estes power plant on Estes Lake, 
formed by Olympus Dam across the Big Thompson 
River. The water then flows under Mt. Olympus 
and Pole Hill 8.5 mi., and drops 832 ft. through a 
steel penstock to Pole Hill power plant in Little 
Hell Canyon, thence to Rattlesnake Reservoir, reg- 
ulating Flatiron power plant in Chimney Hollow, 
falling 1,115 ft. From Flatiron Reservoir the wa- 
ter may fiow south or north into the foothills stor- 
age and supply system.- This system of dams, 
reservoirs, tunnels, siphons, can absorb flood wa- 
ters. The water from the Cache La Poudre River, 
Big Thompson River, St. Vrain Creek and Boulder 
Creek will flow into the South Platte and be avail- 
able to the South Platte valley for irrigation. One 
of the features of this system is the Horsetooth 
Feeder Canal, which will cross the Big Thompson 
River in a 9-it. diameter steel siphon, 240 ft. long, 
spanning the river and U. S. highway 34. 


COLUMBIA BASIN PROJECT A : 

e Columbia Basin Project in the state o 
Washington is intended to irrigate an unproduc- 
tive, sagebrush area of 1,029,000 acres and produce 
power for the Pacific Northwest. Grand Coulee 
Dam, on the Columbia River, is the largest con- 
crete dam, 550 ft. high, creating Lake Franklin D. 


Roosevelt, over 27 mi. long, with fifth largest stor-. 


capacity. 5 
Prericston. was begun on 5,400 acres in 1948; 
large-scale irrigation began May, 1952, water being 
released to 920 farm units and 87,000 acres. The 
Government will sell farms to settlers, giving pref- 
erence to veterans. A settler must have $4,500 
available in cash or equipment for development. 
When completed Grand Coulee will be able to 
pump 528,400,000 gals. per hour. 

Grand Coulee has 18 power generators, capable 
of 2,604,000 kwts.; is completing 6 of world’s cen- 
trifugal motor-driven pumps, each with 1,350 ft. 
circumference, 310-ft. head. Power supplies coun- 
try’s largest aluminum plant, among others. 

Construction proceeds on Hungry Horse Dam, on 
the South Pork of the Flathead River, 26 mi. 


af ns We at tae Re Ls eet 2 PE SOUER 
es Trance acier National Park, in 
the Flathead National Forest. Ree 


per second, producing a reservoir of 3,500,000 acre- 
ie a8 aes a Pe vet ees na 71,250 se 
as pu place ES ower 1 

be 285,000 kwts. Cost is estimated at $108,000,000, 
irrigation and 
Poe — au ae Co- 
storing and gradually re- 
leasing 2,000,000 acre-ft. of water, without inter 
fering with services. About 2,400 men are employed. 
The dam called for 3,000,000 cu. yards of concrete. 


BONNEVILLE DAM 
Bonneville Dam, authorized 1933, is located on 
the Columbia River between Oregon and Washing- 
ton, about 40 mi. 
operated by the Corps of Engin 


Bonneville and Grand Coulee in the fiscal year 
1951 exceeded 16 billion kilowatt hours and repre. 
sented over half the power produced in the Pacific 
ay ini eae lumbi osep 

other Columbia River project is Chief J h 
Dam, begun 1949, which will have a storage ta- 
pacity of 497,000 acre-ft. when completed. 


CENTRAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 

Central Valley Project, California, is bringing ir- 
rigation and power to a vast valley, 500 mi. long, 
50 mi. wide, which already supports 1,500,000 peo- 
ple and has ranches, vineyards, dairies, truck 
farms and orchards selling $640,000,000 worth of 
products annually, Object is to regulate waters of 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, storing them 
for dry season, make numerous other streams sup- 
ply valleys threatened with water famine, and open 
new areas now arid. The completed project con- 
templates 24 dams and reservoirs. Biggest now in 
use are the Shasta Dam on the Sacramento, 602 
ft. high, creating a reservoir covering 46, sq. mi.; 
Keswick dam, 9 mi. from Shasta, which regulates 
water released from Shasta power plant; Friant 
Dam, on the San Joaquin near Fresno, 320 ft. high, 
creating Millerton Lake, covering 5,900 acres, con- 
structed by the Bureau of Reélamation., Folsom 
Dam, on the American River, is being built by the 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

The Friant-Kern Canal completed in 1951 carries 
San Joaquin water 153 mi. to Kern River at Bak- 
ersfield, providing for irrigation along the way. 
Water from the Sacramento flowing through the 
Delta Cross channel is lifted 200 ft. by pumps near 
Tracy and taken into the Delta-Mendota Canal, 
running 120 mi. along the West side of the valley 
to Mendota Pool. The project also provides water 
to the Delta region to offset entry of salt tidal 
water in dry season. The Dept. ‘of the Interior 
reported investment in plant and property at Cen- 
tral Valley as of June 30, 1951, was $342,636,762, 
second only to the Columbia River projects. 


HOOVER DAM, BOULDER CANYON 

Hoover Dam, completed in 1936 by the Bureau of 
Reclamation on the Colorado River, Arizona- 
Nevada, was authorized by Congress, December 
21, 1928. It is 726 feet high, 1,244 ft. long at 
top, contains 4,400,000 cu. yds. of concrete. Its 
reservoir, Lake Mead, extends 115 miles upstream 
and has a storage capacity of 29,827,000 acre-feet 
one is a largest artificial lake by volume in 

e world. 


» units. 
of 


In the U-shaped Hoover Dam power plant there 
are 14 generators rated at 32,500 kilowatts igi 
one at 50,000, one at 40,000, and two at 2, 
kwts. each. The latter two are station service 
‘ These generators, having a total piety 

1,249,800 kwts. are driven by turbines to’ ag 
1,742,000 h. p. 


. The United States has executed contracts 
for. disbosal of all firm and secondary energy 
generated at the plant until 1987. The firm energy 
output approximates 4-billion kilowatt-hours an- 
nually and it has been estimated that an average 
of about 800,000,000 kwt-hrs. of secondary energy 
will be available each year until 1987, the end of 
the amortization period, The Department of Water 
and Power of the Los Angeles and the Southern 
California Edison Company operate the generat- 
ing equipment under contract. i 

Hoover Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon project, which pro- 
yides multiple benefits through regulation of the 
Colorado River. 


MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT 
Congress appropriated $90,827,000 for the fiscal 
year ending July 1, 1953, for Missouri River control 
work by the Corps of Engineers, Dept. of the Army, 
to be used on 10 projects in the Pick-Sloan pro- 
gram: 


Moriemandat Dam... 57. ...5.605 54 $32,500,000 
Garrison Dam .....2.... Recess teh ees 31,000,000 
TL 30 Si ee en 3,000,000 
Sravaie EOMmt DAM... c. sc. sees 7,750,000 
sriperle Greek Dame ose ose es es ,000, 
Kansas Citys, Kan. and Mo........ 3,750,000 
Lilly 224 Cog oY CT bo Oat Sa D el 27,000 
MEENA OTMG to! cys. gretc achat vie slersin poe. 350,000 
Agricultural Levees...:...........:. 500,000 
Missouri River Channel Stabilization 

Kansas City to Sioux City...... ,250,000 

Kansas City to Mouth............ ,300,000 


OME TLe 2E S he na oe See ee ene $90,827,000 


Fort Randall Dam, S. D., will be 77% completed 
with the use of these funds. First production of 
power is scheduled for November, 1953. Work will 
continue on the main embankment (160 ft. high, 
10,500 ft. long), power house and spillway. Garri- 
son Dam, 8. D., will get the intake structure, still- 
ing basin and powerhouse foundation, to be about 
62% complete by July, 1953. Oahe Dam, S. D. will 
be about 6% complete by July, 1953. The first stage 
in earthwork for Gavins Point Dam will be begun 
here and at Turtle Creek Dam, which will be solely 
for flood control and have no conservation pool. 

The funds allocated to Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., will be used to elevate the exist- 
ing flood walls in Armourdale, provide lift for the 
Great Western Ry. bridge, raise the Kansas City 
Terminal bridge approaches, complete channel ex- 
cavation, rectify Blue River channel and build 
flood walls and pumping plant in Fairfax-Jersey 
creek district. Work will proceed on banks and 
farm levees in the upper river. 

Fall River Basin, S. D., flood control will in- 
clude the Cold Brook Dam at Hot Springs, S. D. 

Fort Peck Dam in northeastern Montana was 
completed in 1940. It is a hydraulic earthfill dam, 
250 ft. high, 21,026 ft. long, with earthfill of 
125,628,288 cu, yds. The reservoir has a gross 
Storage capacity of‘ 19,400,000 acre-feet of water. 
It impounds the runoff of 57,725 sq. mi, It has a 
surface area of 245,000 acres with a shore line of 
1,600, miles, is about 189 miles long and has a 


Principal Waterways in the United States 


Source: Lieut. General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army 


The United States has the world’s greatest sys- 
tem of navigable harbor channels and inland wa- 
terways, as a result of Federal improvements 
carried out in 128 years by the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army. 

Whereas the inland waterways were improved 
initially only by the removal of snags to lessen the 
hazards to small shallow-draft packets, more re- 
cent improvements have deepened and extended 
channels to accommodate the larger towboats now 
used by the Shipping industry. The modern tow 
may comprise 20 barges, carrying 20,000 tons of 
freight, equivalent to 400 loaded railroad cars. 
Similarly, coastal port channels have been deep- 
ened and widened to accommodate the larger tank- 
ers, cargo ships and liners. 


Mississippi River System 


The Mississippi River System is the most ex- 
tensive segment of the inland waterway network. 
It links with navigable channels the Great Lakes 
on the North and the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South, Improved tributaries of the Mississippi ex- 


maximum depth 
generators are in 
IMPERIAL DAM 
Imperial 303 river miles 

yous Dam, is Meigs stru 

can z ‘stem, California, 
the Gila Yiia 3 in Arizona. The 80-mile 
can 


5,000 acres in south- 

‘by the Gila Gravity 
Main Canal, which takes off from the eastern end 
of the dam. On May 1, 1952, water was turned 
into the Wellton canal, 2l-mi. long, and : 
Mohawk canal, 43 mi. long, to irrigate 75,000 acres ~ 
60 mi. of Yuma, Ariz., major section of the 
Gila project. 


J . PARKER DAM ‘ 
Parker Dam, 155 miles downstream from Hoover 
Dam, was built by the Bureau of Reclamation 
with funds furnished by the Metropolitan Water 
District of--California. Water is pumped from 
Havasu Lake, the dam’s reservoir, through a 
cross-state aqueduct for the domestic uses of 35 
cities and extensive unincorporated territory in 
the Los Angeles-San Diego coastal area of southern 
California. The 71-mile San Diego aqueduct, of 
which one barrel has been completed, connects 
with this Colorado River aqueduct near San 
Jacinto, Calif. The Parker Dam power plant, 
completed 1943, has an installed capacity of 120,- 
000-kwts. The output of two of its four generators 
is reserved for the Government, while the rest 
is used by the Metropolitan Water District. 


DAVIS DAM 

Davis Dam and power plant, fourth of the 
great structures designed by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for regulation of the Colorado River, were 
completed, 1951. The dam is located in Pyramid 
Canyon, 67 miles downstream from Hoover Dam 
and 32 miles west of Kingman, Arizona. The 
dam, power plant, 1,100 miles of transmission 
lines and _ substations will cost approximately 
$119,000,000, the largest construction project in 
the Southwest since Hoover Dam was built 

The dam is an earth- and rock-fill structure, 
creating a reservoir with a capacity of 1,820,000 
acre-feet. The power plant’s five 45,000 kwt. gen- 
erators have a capacity of 225,000 kwts. . Besides 
generating electrical energy the project helps 
regulate the flow of the Colorado River, services 
provisions of the Mexican water treaty, and con- 
tributes. to flood control, reduction of silt pollu- 
tion, recreation, and wildlife and waterfowl 
protection. 


DENISON DAM, TEXAS 

Denison Dam, 5 mi. northwest of Denison, 
Texas, controls flood waters of the Red River and 
chiefly protects Oklahoma and Texas lands. Com- 
pleted 1944, it is 165 ft. high, 15,200 ft. long, has 
18,290,000 cu. yds. of earth fill and 472,000 cu. 
yds. of concrete, and can hold 5,719,000 acre-ft. 
of water. The dam impounds Lake Texoma, 
which extends 80 mi. upstream almost to Gaines- 
ville, Tex. and_65 mi. up the Washita River to 
Ravia, Okla. Recreation facilities are being de- 
veloped and _two large wildlife refuges are’ the 
12,650-acre Hagerman National Wildlife Refuge, 
in Texas, and the 13,450-acre Tishomingo Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in Oklahoma, administered 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


tend like broad turnpikes to rich sources of raw 
materials and to great centers of industry. 

On the Lower Mississippi, there is a deep-draft 
channel enabling ocean vessels to proceed to New | 
Orleans and Baton Rouge, approximately 250 miles 
inland. From Baton Rouge to Minneapolis and St. | 
Paul, the Mississippi River has a navigable chan- 
nel with minimum depth of 9 ft. Dependable 9-ft. | 
navigation on the Upper Mississippi has been made 
possible by 26 locks and dams. 

On the Ohio River, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of 981 miles, the Corps of 
Engineers constructed the nation’s most extensive 
system of 46 navigation locks and dams. This pro- / 

| 
/ 


vides a dependable 9-ft. channel. There is a rise | 
of 420 feet on the Ohio, from its mouth to Pitts- 
burgh, necessitating extensive canalization. Im- 
portant tributaries of the Ohio, such as the 
Monongahela, Allegheny, Kanawha, and Tennessee 
have also been developed with 9-ft. channels, so 
that navigation may proceed into vital areas of | 
industry and raw materials. 

The Illinois Waterway, connecting the Mississip- | 


Pie tr oe tore Tin,” Te 


pi with the Great Lakes, is completely canalized 
ae as “ee miles with a minimum navigable depth 
eet. 

Congress 
9-ft. channel on the Missouri River from its mouth 
to Sioux City, a river distance of 761 miles, The 
navigable channel would be obtained by revetment 
of banks, construction of permeable dikes to train 
and stabilize the waterway, cut-offs to eliminate 
long bends, closing of minor channels, removal of 
snags, and dredging. It is part of the authorized 
plan for the Missouri River Basin, to utilize the 
basin’s water resources for all purposes. 

While the main channels in the Mississippi 
River network have 9-ft. minimum depth, Con- 
gress already has authorized a 12-ft. depth from 
Cairo south. 12-foot channels north of Cairo and 
along some of the major tributaries are projected. 


Great Lakes Connecting Channels 

The Great Lakes, forming part of the northern 
boundary of the United States, is the world’s 
busiest inland waterway system. Its usefulness 
has been made possible by developed connecting 
channeis. For instance, St. Marys River, connect- 
ing Lake Superior with the other Great Lakes, has 
a natural rapids at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., with 
a fall of 21 ft. Four locks were built to overcome 
this natural barrier, the deepest of which, the 
MacArthur, was completed in 1943. Approximately 
85% of the iron ore produced in the U. S. is trans- 
ported to the steel mills via this route. The pres- 
ent Welland Ship Canal, which overcomes the bar- 
tier formed by Niagara Falls, was constructed by 
Canada during 1913-1933. 

Among the numerous. other waterway improve- 
ments assigned to the Corps of Engineers has been 
@ protected coastal waterway route along the 
Atiantic and Gulf coasts. This route is for com- 
mercial tows and other light-draft vessels not 
suited to navigating long stretches of the open 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. By intercon- 
necting the many natural coastal waterways, such 
@ waterway is now available along most of the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. This Intracoastal 
Waterway extends more than 1,000 mi. on each 
coast. 

The Atlantic section of the Intracoastal Water- 
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United States—Principal Waterways; Coastline 


in 1945 authorized construction of a | 


way has a navigable channel depth of not less than 
12 ft. all the way from Trenton, N. J., ae SS 


full 12 ft. From Miami to Key West a depth of 7 
ft. has been authorized by Congress, but remains 
to be mie aeyiag gl Mae controlling depth for 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 

On the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, a navigable 
channel with 12-ft. depth extends from Carra- 
belle, Fla., to Brownsville, Texas, at the Mexican 
border. The main channel is to be extended to its 
eastern terminus in Apalachee Bay. 

There are numerous routes leading many miles 
inland from the coastal shores to port cities, in- 
dustrial and agricultural areas. An excellent ex- 
ample is the improved navigable waterway via the 
Tombigbee, Warrior and Black Warrior rivers to 
the Birmingham, Ala., steel area, 470 miles. The 
Hudson River and New York State Barge Canal, 
with navigable channels, connect the New York 
area and the eastern coast with the Great Lakes. 


. Pacific Coast Waterways 

On the Pacific coast, the Columbia River has a 
deep draft channel serving the ocean ports of 
Portland, Ore., and Vancouver, Wash., and con- 
tinuing to the head of the Bonneville Pool, with a 
light-draft .channel therefrom to Pasco, Wash, 
Eventually, it is planned to have a developed nayi- 
gable channel all the way to Lewiston, Idaho, via 
the Columbia and Snake Rivers, 460 miles from 
the sea. A deep draft channel will run from the 
ocean to Sacramento, 100 miles inland from the 
Golden Gate. 

Ocean vessels can navigate to many inland cities. 
Philadelphia is 100 miles inland on the Delaware 
River. Baltimore is 150 miles inland. Washington, 
a similar distance inland, has a deep draft chan- 
nel, enabling ocean vessels to navigate up the Po- 
tomac River. Jacksonville, Wilmington and Sayan- 
nah are other ocean ports miles inland from the 
coast. Houston, Texas, is connected with the Gulf 
of Mexico by a ship canal of 5815 mi. 


Coastline of the United 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic 
General coastline.—The figures under this head- 
ing are lengths of the general outline of the sea- 
coast. The measurements were made with a unit 
measure oi 30 minutes of latitude on charts as 
near the scale of 1:1,200,000 as possible. The shore- 
line of bays and sounds is included to a point where 
such waters narrow to the width of the unit meas- 
=e a the distance across at such point is in- 
cluded. 
Tidal shoreline, general.—Measurements under 
this heading were made with a unit measure of 3 
Statute miles on charts of 1:200,000 and 1:400,000 


States and Possessions 


Survey; all measurements in statute miles 

scale when available. The shoreline of bays, 
sounds, and other bodies of water is included to a 
point where such waters narrow to a width of 3 
statute miles, and the distance across at such point 
is included. 

Tidal shoreline, detailed.—The figures under this 
heading were obtained in 1939-40 with a recording 
Measure on the largest scale maps and charts then 
available. Shoreline of bays, sounds, and other 
bodies of water is included to the head of tide- 
water, or to a point where such waters narrow to a 
width of 100 feet. 


Lengths in statute miles Lengths in statute miles 
Locatity |General] pide! | Tidal Locality |General] rida | dal 
cone line, line, ronses line, line, 
ine | general|detailed ine | seneral|detailed 
228 676 3,478 Calliomiagn os... 840 1,190 3,427 
13 1 131 OPEC ON ative circa k 29 312 1,410 
192 453 1,519 Washington........... 157 908 3,02: 
40 156 384 Atlantic coast 1,888 6,370 | 28,377 
Msi etal erst Baca. =< a8 96 618 Gulf coast... 1,659. 4,097 | 17,437 
127 470 1,850 Pacific coast. 1,293 2,410 7,86 
130 398 1,792 United States 4,840 | 12,877 | 53,677 
Be ER Cie at Ce eee rate ok 89 AlQSKa. cee. 6,640 | 15,132 | 33,904 
28 79 - 381 Baker Island. 3 
31 452 3,190 Christmas Island 80 90 188 
11 567 3,315 Guam Islands, ... _ 84 110 
301 1,030 3,375 Hawaiian Islands. ..... 775 900 1,092 
187 75: 2,876 Howland Island....... 4 
eer nae 100 603 2,344 Jarvis Island.......... 5 5 5 
Florida, Atlantic....... 399 618 3,03: Paimyra Island........ 9 16 
Florida, Gulf.......... 798 1,658 5,391 Panama Canal Zone... . 20 2 126 
Florida, total.......... 1,197 2,276 8,426 Puerto Rico......5..... 311 362 700 
Alabama... ... 2.2... 6 ee 5. 199 60 Samoa Islands......... 76 91 126 
Mississippi.........2... 44 155 359 Virgin Islands......... 117 126 175 
Louisiana............. 397 985 7,721 Wake Island.......... 12 12 20 


Israel's Growing Mercantile Marine 


The mercantile marine of Israel is carrying its 
flag to new ports as its vessels increase in number. 
It reported 22 ocean-going vessels in May, 1952, 
7 sailing to the United States. Most of the ships 
carry fruits to European ports. Besides these there 
are numerous coasters, schooners and fishing 
trawlers. Israel has about 1,500 seamen and fish- 
ermen. Not all of its sailors are Jews, but all 


are said to be Zionists. King Solomon had a large 
fleet and Levantine Jews have manned ships 
through the centuries, but no distinctly Palestinian 
marine was organized until the 1930s, when ships 
began flying the flag of the mandate. One of the 
first, Tel Aviv, was sunk in World War II. Many 
of the present crews took part in the transport of 
immigrants from European ports. 


Public Lands of the United States 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1951 
omain’? embraces all | Purchased from Texas (1850)........ 
PRs vate ras ‘vested in Lape Tele Gadsden purchase (GE: K ) ae swihaes a 
Sentinontal aoited takes, the “origh ae Total (United States)........+...«+-LAG2. 
lomain” involved 1,442,200,320_acres of land and | Less wi ere : 


by a ttee ined in gia 
acquired in the following mann the General Land Office and the Geological Survey. — 
Beaiesgeas Sint Saw ace [Gear eae eat eee anal 
cessions follow evolution 3 427, cs a — 
Louisiana mrcenane (1s 803) . 529°911.680 | merce and Labor. They have not been corrected to 


Oregon territory (by discovery) "1 183'386'240 | conform with the new computations of the land ~ 
Purchased from Spain (1819): and inland water area of t the United States and 
TWCPS 2 ie Gna ne a wes. 37,546,240 | its Territories made by the Bureau of the Census, 
West of Mississippi pga pein cence 8'598,400 | the General Land Office, and the WPA for the 
Mexican cession (1848)............... 338,680,960 ' Census of 1940. 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1951 


State Acres State Acres State Acres State Acres 
Alabama..... 5.006,401||Kansas...... 7,794,668||N. Hampshire 150,000||Tennessee. ... 300,000 
Arizona...... 10.543,753||Kentucky.... 354,606|| New Jersey. . 210,000||Texas....... 180,000 
Arkansas.... 11.936.834}|Louisiana.... 21,428,485|| New Mexico.. re tain. abies 7,501,737 
California.... 8.822.619||Maine....... 210,000|| New York. . - 990,000||Vermont..... 150,000 
Colorado..... 4,471,604||Maryland.... 210,000||No. Carolina. ,000|| Virginia...... 300,000 
Connecticut. . 180,000||Mass........ 360,000||No. Dakota. - = 163,552||Washington.. 3,044,471 
Delaware. ... 90.000|| Michigan.... 12,143,844||Ohio........ 2.758.862||W. Virginia. . 150,000 
Florida...... 24,206,272|| Minnesota... 16,421,963||Oklahoma.... 3,095,760]|Wisconsin.... 10,179,277 
Georgla...... 270,000) Aiisstestppl. ..- 6,096,904||Oregon...... 7,032,847||Wyoming.... 4,342,520 

O....... 4,250,522;|Missouri..... 7,416,982||Pennsylvania. 780 000 oo 
illinois. ..... 6,234,655||Montana.... 5,963,338 ode Island. 120,000 Total... .9. 223,828,135 
Indiana...... 4,040,478}; Nebraska.... 3. 458,711||So. Carolina. . 180,000 
TOWS sic ss.e 8,061,262||Nevada..... 21725, 2261|So. Dakota... 3, 435, 373 


Swamp and overflow lands, 64,893,482 acres; for common schools, 177,523,220 acres; for higher 
education and other institutions, 12) 758, 996; agricultural college Scrip; 7, 830,000 acres; for internal 
improvements (general items), 7,806, 555 jactes: for canals and river improvements, 6,103,749 acres; 
for railroads, 37,128,531 acres; for wag roads, 3,359,188 acres; and for miscellaneous purposes, 
6,424,464 acres. In addition, an eatin ted 21,447,459 acres have’ been reserved for and in Alaska 
for educational purposes. 


The disposition of the ‘‘original public domain” Unperfected entries .......... 0.5.5 500,000 
in continental United States to June 30, 1951, has} Title remaining in the United States: 
been approximately as ae Bureau of Land Management 
Title passed from the United States: Acres (grazing districts et. al.)........ 180,000,000 
Homesteads . . 285,000,000 National forests - 45 0.93.5 .5.0.4 . 139,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations. . 91,000,000 Indian reservations .......... 55,000,00 
Military bounties and private land National parks and monuments. ;000, 
claims -.. 95,000,000 Military reservations . 14,000,000 
Grants to railroad corporations. - 91,000,000 MISCeM AR COWS) oo cis an aleiaae sens 12,000, 
Cash sales and other disposals. . . 334,000,000 —____—_ 
———aee Total remaining and unentered.. 412,000,000 
Total area disposed of............ 1,029, 000,000 Grand total (computed area) 1,442,167,520 


Does not include 50,000,000 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 


AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1868-1951 ENDING JUNE 30 


Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
1868-1905 ie 916, i 1915...] 7,180,982 ||1925..] 4,048,910 |/1935..] 1,640,393 1945 wife 
1906..... 3,526,749 |]1916. :°| 7,278,281 |]1926.°] 3:451'105 ||1936..| 1'764'958 ||1946..- 39°368 
1907 Fetal: < 740,568 1917 7,390 111927. 235 ,627 ||1937., ,914,806 ||1947.. : 
AGO: cca. 4,242,711 }|1918 8,236,438 |/1928. 1,815,549 |/1938.. , ,943 |11948.. 18/453 
1909..... 8,699,467 ||1919 6.524.760 |11929, ; ,950 |/1939,.] 1,088,938 ||1949. 36,96 
1910 8,795.863 -1|1920 8,372,696 ||1930. »371,073 ||1940., 484 50 46.127 
Cl eae 4,620,197 ||1921 7,726,740 ||1931. 1,352,861 ||1941.. 389,970 ||1951 63,059 
1912..... 137308.088 1922. a peace 1982... 1,209,894 ||1942..] 187/507 ——___— 
“pS, A > aire 2 ale 906,578 ||1943.. ; é 
“he Svan 9,291,121 |11924..:| 4,791,436 ||1934.:| 1,123/673 load. 180'808 eee 
National Game Refuges 
: Source: Forest Service, Dept. of Agriculture 
National game refuges in national forests, set aside by special acts. 
Area 
Name State inside Name State inser 
forests|| | forests 

Big Levels Virgini 31.000 

“4 S 6-0 ged D CMO RoReert 2 ak ctanecy c| 
Brady District... .. 3.32.2 »| Michigan... :| 2.948 Gane Cee ae Se ae 
Cherokee Nat. No. 1....... Tennessee. ..] 10,900||Ozark National: aan 
Custer State Park,........ 8. Dakota...| 44,360 Livingston 
Francis Marion.........., S. Carolina. :| 50,600|| Barkshead.’:.° Sea 
Grand Canyon..........:: Arizona.....|754,600|| Moccasin.......° tee | 
Meade ion acig: pare S 8. Dakota...| "| 5,548]| Haw Creek. pier ais aes 
ea abou) +} Louis ane, ot ee an Mountain, ...5.504 | 
Noontootly.. ..| Georgia. ....) 25,239 Pole Mountain Bas Bay. . 
Ooms sien ‘3] Florida... 2! 79,396! |\Sequolacs wiadsacdeneben 15,770 | 

Pigeon Creek... Arkansas, ... 8,440]1Z sheep pee oie Mette Neoming 28,318 ) 


SSP ANC UIGAIN' Ss fo). 5 <0 I"=d0.% 5 «oc 8600||pe eae GARE New Mexico.) 45,515 
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United States—Washington, D. C. 
THE RECONSTRUCTED WHITE HOUSE 


(a en ae rm + ae ee = 


Other Buildings and Monuments of Washington, D. C., the Nation’s Capital 


terior, only the original 
tained. Reconstruction was initiated by President 


The work was carried out under the direction of 
Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, U. S. A., ret., execu- 
tive director, who was appointed by a committee 
made up of senators, representatives, and two for- 
mer presidents of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
with William A. Delano consulting architect. 

During the reconstruction President Truman 
and his family lived at Blair House and also used 
the Blair-Lee house, both on Pennsylvania Ave. 
The President conducted a tour of the White House 
for television cameras May 3 and informally ex- 
plained the history and uses of the rooms. The 
White House had been closed to the public since 
1948; on the first visiting day, Apr. 22, 1952, 5,544 
viewed the building in 2 hours. On Apr. 29, 8,631, 
and on Memorial Day, May 31, 9,721 were ad- 
mitted. 

The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylvania Ave., between the Treasury and for- 
mer State Dept. buildings. Its grounds cover 16 
acres. The main building, 170 by 85 ft. is 4 stories 
high, with the East Terrace, 215 by 35 ft., leading 
to the East Wing, a 3-story building, 156 by 82 ft., 
used for offices and as an entrance for official func- 
tions. The West Terrace, 165 by 35 ft., contains 
offices and a swimming pool, and leads to the 
Executive Office, 3 stories high, 140 by 100 ft., 
erected in 1902 and rebuilt twice since. 

The White House has been the residence. of the 
Presidents since 1800. Its interior decoration and 
furnishings have been changed frequently at the 
wish of its occupants, but the original uses of the 
Tooms have heen kept. The weakness of the struc- 
ture dictated the removal of the entire interior, 
but the trim and metal work was carefully pre- 


historic appearance of this house, so popular with 

the American people for 

might be retained. » PERE ene ee 
The outside walls were given new underpii 


The New Interior 


Revisions in the interior add to the impressive- 
ness of the building. The President’s seal in 
bronze, which was embedded in the floor of the 
main foyer, has been placed above the entrance to 
the main hall. The formal staircase now rises 
direct from the foyer and is embellished with the 
seals of the original 13 states. Portraits of An- 
drew Jackson and Zachary Taylor hang on the 
stair wall. 

The East Room always has been used for formal 
functions and some historic receptions of royalty 
and foreign dignitaries have been held here. In 
this room White House marriages have been per- 
formed and here Presidents who died in office have 
lain in state. The East room is decorated in white 
and gold, with draperies of white and lemon-yel- 
low damask. Several original Adam sofas, recently 
acquired, add a note in blue. The grand piano 
carries on the gold theme. There are elaborate 
crystal chandeliers and full-length portraits of 
George and Martha Washington. 

The Green Room, used for informal receptions, 
has green silk damask on the walls, a white marble 
fireplace, white enamel wainscoting and door trim, 
and an aubusson rug with the U. S. Seal for a 
center-piece. The upholstery varies between blue 
and gold. A portrait of John Quincy Adams hangs 
over the mantel. 

The Red Room, used by the President’s wife 
when receiving guests, has walls of deep red bro- 
caded silk reproduced from the Rubens room in 
Windsor Castle. There is a portrait of Woodrow 


served for restoration or reproduction, so that the 
ee 


Washington Offers Many Attractions to Million and a Half Visitors 


Washington, D. C., occupies all of the 70 square 
miles allocated to the District of Columbia. It 
was designated for the use of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which has occupied it since June, 1800. It 
has a population of 802,178 (Census of 1950). 

The business of the government and the annual 
conventions of organizations bring over 1,500,000 
visitors to Washington annually. Tourists prefer 
early Spring and late Fall, since the summers 
are usually hot and muggy. The famous cherry 
trees, in bloom April-May, attract many visitors. 
Washington is a city of galleries and museums, 
and many of the public buildings are open to the 
public at certain hours and under certain condi- 
tions, which may be ascertained by telephonic 
inquiry. 

Washington is served by the Pennsylvania, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac and Southern Railways 
through the monumental Union Station, and by 
the Old Dominion line, Its large airport is served 
by All American, American, Central, Colonial, 
Eastern, National, Northwest, TWA and United 
airlines. 

The architecture of the public buildings has 
been affected by the styles of periods, but in 
general has retained the simplicity of the Graeco- 
Roman fundamentals. Most of the buildings 
erected in recent decades conform externally to 
classical lines, but their interiors are the most 
modern and streamlined of office structures, sacri- 
ficing monumental impressiveness to function. The 
principal example of complete expression of classi-~ 
cal ideals within and without is the building 
of the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The central pattern extends from the Capi- 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the reflecting basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing monuments to the founder 
and the savior of the nation on the axis of the 
Capitol. The cross-axis is formed by the White 


House, the Washington Monument and the me- 
morial to Thomas Jefferson. 

From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
the Rock Creek Parkway traverses the entire city, 
and also the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which 
connects with the Mount Vernon Highway to the 
home of Washington, and as well forms the en- 
trance to the Arlington National Cemetery where 
are the tomb of the Unknown Soldier and the 
Arlington Mansion of the Custis-Lee families. 

Along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol are the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Labor, Post Office and Justice, 
the Archives, Interstate Commerce, Internal Rev- 
enue and the Federal Trade Commission. These 
buildings have a uniform cornice line and an 
adaptation of classical exteriors. On the south 
they face Constitution Avenue, a monumental 
thoroughfare extending two-and-a-half miles from 
the Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A frame for 
this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
avenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve 
Board, National Academy of Sciences and American 
Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior Depart- 
ment occupies two squares between C and E, 18th 
and 19th Streets. Framing the grounds south of 
the White House are the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
the Red Cross group, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution Continental Memorial Hall and 
Auditorium,-and the Pan-American. These activi- 
ties are supplemented by the Freer Gallery of Far 
Eastern Art and the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

Ford’s Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth April 14, 1865, 
was immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln memorabilia. 


Reference: Washington, D. C., A Guide to the 
Nation’s Capital. American Guide Series. 


Wilson over the white marble fireplace. Some of 
the chairs are covered with white damask. 

Between these rooms is the elliptical Blue Room, 
always a favorite. This is used for receiving for- 
eign diplomats and guests to state-dinners. Here 
the walls are of blue silk satin with gold medal- 
lions, the fireplace is white and gold with a gold 
mirror, and gold eagles are poised over the blue 
window draperies. This room has the antique can- 
delabra and mirror presented by King George VI 
through the Princess Elizabeth, now Queen of 
England. 


The State Dining Room, used for formal dinners 
and luncheons, had its walls covered with carved 
oak, placed there in 1902. The oak has been re- 
stored, but painted a light green. The elaborate 
wood mantelpiece has been stripped down to a 
green marble facing, but the portrait of Lincoln 
by G. A. Healy has been retained above it. Gold 
silk damask drapes are used for the windows and 
the side chairs are upholstered in gold cloth. The 
table is a 4-pedestal antique Hepplewhite, with 
carved chairs in Hepplewhite mahogany. 


* Family Apartments 


Formerly the White House possessed one ele- 
vator, added long after the building was erected. 
Now it has 4 elevators, 3 passenger and one freight. 
There are 9 bedrooms on the second floor and 4 
guest rooms have been added to the third floor 
suites. The east and west rooms on the second 
floor are sitting rooms. The president’s oval study 
is decorated in green satin damask with an eagle 
motif taken from the President’s seal. His bed- 
room has 18th century English furniture. 

The room of the President’s wife is in mauve and 
another family bedroom is in green gold chintz. 
The private dining room has draperies of red 
damask and a portrait of President Tyler. This 
floor has portraits of George Washington, Franklin 
Pierce and Harry S. Truman. 

Queen Juliana of the Netherlands and Prince 
Bernhard were the first royal guests in the new 
house and the Prince occupied the Lincoln room, 
which has Lincoln’s long bed. It has Victorian 
furniture, with a body brussels carpet with yellow 
roses and green leaves on beige. The bedcover is 
white linsey woolsey with a cotton fringe. 

With the removal of the kitchen from the ground 
floor the former kitchen has become the radio 
room, with apparatus for broadcasting and tele- 
vising permanently installed. 

The White House has many famous gifts and 
historic objects on display. The ground floor room 
used for exhibiting the china collection of the 
Presidents has been panelled in pine from the old 
timbers of the house and fitted with red uphol- 
stery.. A full length portrait of Mrs. Grace Cool- 
idge dominates this room. 

The Library also has been panelled in pine from 
the original beams. Its rug, with the U. S. seal, is 
in light purple tones and this color is reflected in 
the window drapes. 

The oval room, used by President F. D. Roose- 
velt for his fireside chats, now has walls decorated 
with portraits of White House hostesses: Dolly 
Madison, Angelica van Buren, Julia Gardner Ty- 
ler, Sarah Polk and Lou Henry Hoover. 


There is @ game room on the third floor and a 
solarium on the roof, 


History of the White House 


Originally called the President’s Palace, the 
White House was designed by James Hoban, who 
won a competition for $500 for the plans, He ap- 
parently was influenced by the Duke of Leinster’s 
palace in Dublin. The walls are of gray sand- 
stone, quarried at Aquia Creek, Va. The site was 
chosen by Major L’Enfant on his plan of Washing- 
ton and the cornerstone laid Oct. 13, 1792. Presi- 
dent Washington was not present and never lived 
in the house. John Adams came in June, 1800, and 
Mrs. Abigail Adams hung her washing in the half- 
finished East Room. 

Thos, Jefferson developed east and west terraces 
and built one-story offices, woodsheds and a wine 
cellar. On Aug. 24, 1814, when President Madison 
lived there, the British burned the house, after 
Dolly Madison had departed with the Stuart por- 
trait of Washington and other relics. Only the 
blackened walls remained. James Hoban rebuilt 
the house, which was completed by Dec., 1817, 
when President Monroe moyed in. The house was 
then painted white to remove the marks of the fire. 
It has been called the President’s House and the 
Executive Mansion, but in 1902 President Theodore 


Roosevelt had Congress officially 
House, for thus it was popularly 
The south portico was added in 1624 and 
north colonnade and porch in 1829, according 
Latrobe’s plans, based upon early sketches 
approved by Jefferson. 
second-floor porch in 
rtico in 1947. | 
Pcounting all the space enclosed by walls, the old _ 
White House had 62 rooms, 26 corridors and a! 
baths. It-now has 107 rooms, 40 corridors and 19 
ths. =e | 
er ced White House Profile, by Bess Furman. 


The Capitol 1 Se 

The Capitol building in Washington, D. C., is 
situated on 2 plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft 
or approximately 314 acres. Its length, from 
to south, is 751 ft. 4 in.; its width, including ap- 
proaches, is 350 ft., and its location is described 
as being in latitude 38° 53’ 22.9” north and longi- 
tude 77° 00’ 33.7” west from Greenwich. Its height | 
above the base-line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 54 ins. 

The original plan for the Capitol was drawn 
Dr. William Thornton, of Tortola, West Indies, an 
accepted April 5, 1793. It had a central section, 
nearly square, a low dome and rectangular buildings 
north and south, 126 by 120 ft. The southeast cor= 
ner-stone of the north section was laid by Presi- 
dent Washington with Masonic ceremonies Sept. 
18, 1793. Sandstone from Aquia Creek, Va., was 
used. The northern wing was completed first 
and housed government courts and the Congress | 
from 1800 on. The architects were Stephen H_ 
Hallet, Geo. Hadfield and James Hoban, the latter ~ 
architect of the White House. For the southern ~ 
section, now including Statuary Hall, the architect 
was B. H. Latrobe. This was occupied by the 
House of Representatives in 1807, but not com- 
pleted until 1811. All interiors were burned by 
the British, 1814. 

B. H. Latrobe had charge of rebuilding until 
Dec., 1817, when Charles Bulfinch built the central 
part, 1818-1829. The Capitol was reoccupied 1819. 
Up to 1827 the building and grounds cost $2,443,- 
844.13. The present Senate and House wings were 
begun 1851; Thos. U. Walter, architect. Daniel 
Webster spoke at the corner-stone laying of the 
House wing, July 4, 1851. The material used for 
the outside walls of the wings is white marble 
from Lee, Mass., and columns from Cockeysville, 
Md. The House moved in Dec. 16, 1857, the 
Senate Jan. 4, 1859. The original dome, wood. 
covered with copper, was replaced, 1856, by the: 
present dome of cast iron, completed 1865. Its 
exterior is 135 ft., 5 in. The rotunda is 97 ft. 
diameter, height from fioor to base of lantern, 180° 
ft., 3 in. The dome has 108 windows and there > 
are 365 steps from the architect's “office to the: 
top of the dome. . 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is | 
of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled | 
by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion. 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome, and the plaster; 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze : 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg - 
Road, near Washington. It cost $20,796.82, and the: 
sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster model. 
It _was placed in its present position Dec. 2, 1863. 

The Senate chamber is 113 ft. 3 in. long and 80) 
ft. 3 in. wide. The Hall of Representatives : 
(House) is 139 ft. long and 93 ft. wide. Recon- 
struction, 1949-1951, cost $2,367/000 for the Senate : 
and $2,735,000 for the House. 

The Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres, and 435- 
rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage » 
purposes. There are 679 windows, and 554 door-- 
ways. 

Frederick Law Olmsted designed the terraces. | 
The grounds now cover 131.1 acres. The House: 
Office building, erected 1905-08, enlarged later, 
cost $4,860,155. It has a subway tunnel to the} 
Capitol and 690 rooms. An additional building, 251 | 
rooms, was built 1932-1933, cost $7,805,705. The } 
Senate Office building, 1906-1909, enlarged 1931, | 
cost $8,390,892. A power plant for the Capitol area, ! 
built 1910, has two chimneys 212 ft. high. Air: 
conditioning, 1935-37, cost $4,222,000, serves 4) 
buildings. 

Inaugurations of Presidents take place on a plat-; 
form erected over the great steps on the East! 
front. The oath of office is administered by the 
Chief Justice of the United States. Inauguration } 
Day formerly March 4, was usually rainy, and it) 
was here that William Henry Harrison, in 1841, . 
caught the fever that killed him a month later. | 

“ { 


The ceremony now takes Place on Jan, 20. 
NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


Statuary Hall was created by an act of July 2, 
1864 in the old hall of the House of Representatives. 
States were invited to contribute not more than 
two statues of distinguished persons judged worthy 
of national commemoration by the states. In 1933 
t Hall was limited 
to 48, others to be placed in other parts of the 
Capitol. To date 75 statues have been contributed 


he number of statues in Statuary 


by 40 states. The Hall contains: 
Alabama — Gen. Joe 


Wheeler. 
Arkansas — Uriah M. Missouri—Thomas -H. 
Rose. Benton. 
Nebraska — William 


Arizona—John Camp- 
bell Greenway. 
California — Junipero 


Jennings Bryan. 


Serra. iel Webster. 
Connecticut — Roger A 
Sherman. ee oe 
Delaware — Caesar New York—Robert R. 
Rodn Livingston. 
ue North Carolina—Zebu- 


Florida—John Gorrie. 


Georgia—Alexander H, | !©2 B. ‘Vance. 


Ohio—William Allen. 


Stephens. Oklahoma —Sequoyah 
Pi amed — George L. Feunsyivania — Robert 
° Fulton. 
eee — Frances E. Rhode Island —Roger 
pacts: Gen. Lew | Williams. 
She eae ; South Carolina—John 
Wallace. C. Calhoun 
owas. 3: Kirkwood. | “South Dakota — Gen. 
Kansas — John J.|/wm. Henry Harrison 
Ingalls. Beadle. ~ 
Kentucky—Henry Clay. Tennessee — John 
Louisiana—Huey Pierce | sevier. 
Long. Texas—Sam Houston. 
Maine — Hannibal Utah — Brigham 
Hamlin. Young. 
Maryland — Charles Vermont—Ethan Allen. 
Carroll. Virginia — Robert E. 
Massachusetts — Sam- | Lee. 
uel Adams. ' West Virginia—Francis 


Michigan—Lewis Cass. 
Ee nneaote—Henry M. 
ice, 


H. Pierpont. 


LaFollette. 
Other statues in the Capitol: 


In the Hall of Columns: (Street Floor, House 
Alabama—J. L. M. Curry. Arkansas— 


Wing), 
James P. Clarke. California—Thomas Starr King. 
Florida—. Kirby Smith. Hlinois—James Shields. 
Indiand—Oliver P. Morton. Iowa—James Harlan. 


Kansas—George W. Glick. gr peep 


Winthrop. Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. 
sissippi—James Z. George. Missouri—Francis P. 


Blair. Nebraska—J. Sterling Morton. New Jersey 


—Philip Kearny. North Carolina—Charles B. 
Aycock. Vermont—Jacob Collamer. West Vir- 
ginia—John E. Kenna. 

In the Rotunda: Ohio—James A. Garfield. 
Tennessee—Andrew Jackson. 
Washington. 

In the Small Vestibule North of Statuary Hall 


are: New York—George Clinton. Pennsylvania— 


J.P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Austin. 

In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreme Court 
Room are: New Hampshire—John Stark. Rhode 
Island—Nathanael Greene. 

In the Senate Connection are: Delaware—John 
M. Clayton. Georgia—Dr. Crawford W. Long. 
Idaho—William FE. Borah. Kentucky—Ephraim 
McDowell. Maryland—John Hanson. 

In the House Connection are: Connecticut— 
Jonathan Trumbuli. Maine—William King. South 
Carolina—Wade Hampton. Oklahoma—Will Rog- 
ers. Wisconsin—James Marquette. 

A marble bust of Harry S. Truman, who served 
@s senator and vice president, was delivered to the 
Capitol in 1947 by Charles Keck, sculptor. A marble 
bust of Henry A. Wallace, former vice president, 
was delivered in 1948 by Jo Davidson, sculptor. The 
Senate appropriated $2,500 for each bust. 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress, Capitol Hill, Washing- 
ton, D. C., occupies in two buildings the world’s 
largest establishment devoted exclusively to li- 
brary work: an ornate Italian Renaissance 
structure, erected 1897, and a modern Annex of 
white marble, erected 1939. They cover 131% acres, 
have 1,563,189 sq. ft. of floor space and 250 
miles of steel shelying. The Librarian of Congress 


. 


United States—Washington, DrCc 


On account of the weather William Howard Taft | is 
Was inaugurated in the Senate chamber in 1909. 


Mississippi — Jefferson 
Davis. 


New Hampshire—Dan- 


Wisconsin—Robert M. 


Virginia—George 


Ss wee! 
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appointed June, 1945. 
The Library ten pease by an Act of cone 
» to provide books ‘‘for 
of both houses of Congress.” The ection ee 
piped ee mg ‘oop: 
urned Capitol, but was reestablished 1 
With the purchase by Congress of Thomas vom 
son’s 6,487-volume library, 
collection 


Parts and more than 500,000 newspapers awaiting 
than 9,000,000 vols. 


Service answered 45,000 inquiries from Congress, 
more than ever before. 
copyright for 


9,000 subscribers at nearly 
$864,000; photographed more than 68,000 items; 
sold more than 8,000 sound recordings of folksong 
distributed 20,231 con- 
tainers of “‘talking books’’ and more than 4,000 
books in Braille and Moon type to the blind. 

A little more than $11,000,000 was available 
for use by the Library during the fiscal year 
1951. Of this sum $8,555,280 was appropriated 
$1,253,000 was transferred 
$637,424 was derived from 
gifts, and $691,132 was carried over from the pre- 

Moneys used amounted to nearly 
$10,809,000. 


The Library is compiling and publishing a series 
of bibliographies of the literature of certain 
foreign countries. Bibliographies on Korea, Indo- 
china, Manchuria, Iran, the Arabian Peninsula, 
and the geography of the Soviet Union, and a 
preliminary checklist of Serial Publications of the 
Soviet Union, 1939-1951, have been issued. Two 
new periodicals, Serial Titles Newly Received and 
East European Accessions List, were started during 
1951, and Southern Asia: Publications in Western 
Languages, a Quarterly Accessions List, was started 
in 1952. A Slavic division, staffed with specialists 
in the literature of the Soviet Union and its 
European satellites, was created in 1951. . 


Exhibits and Other Activities 


Among the permanent exhibits in the Library 
are the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Articles of Con- 
federation, the Bill of Rights, letters and manu- 
scripts by and about former Presidents Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson; the St. 
Blasius-St. Paul copy of the Gutenberg Bible on 
vellum; coliections of flutes and viols and the 
Milestones of American Achievement exhibit, con- 
sisting of original materials that reflect the 
activities of persons who have made important 
contributions to the country. The Constitution 
and the Declaration are exhibited in helium- 
filled compartments devised for preservation. 

Other exhibitions connected with special events 
or anniversaries included the White House News 
Photographers Association’s annual exhibit; the 
National Exhibition of Prints of the preceding 
year; the centenary of the first American publi- 
cation of Herman Melville’s Moby Dick; the 150th 
anniversary of the Military Academy at West 
Point; the 500th anniversary of the Gutenberg 
Bible; the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
Gouverneur Morris; the 500th anniversary of the 
birth of Leonardo da Vinci; and two additional 
exhibitions in the series commemorating historic 
events in the states and_territories—the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of New Castle in 
Delaware and the 75th anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Colorado to the Union. The fifteenth 
of these state exhibitions, commemorating the 
sesquicentennial of Ohio statehood, falls in 1953. 


Among the more important of the nearly 12,- 
000,000 Piecca added recently to the Library’s 
collections were Alfred Whital Stern’s collection 
of original Lincoln materials to which he added 
Lincoln’s scrapbook of the debates with Douglas, 
which he bought from the Barrett collection for 
$24,000, and a aa apa eee to pene 
tes, which cos . Lessing J. Rosen’ 
received the Great Bible - Rigo sedan . gerd from the 17th century 
manuscript on v 7 tury. _ 
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Many representatives of foreign countries con- | T. Bullard, Miss Elisabeth Achelis, Mr. and Mrs_ 
sult the Library of Congress every year concerning | J. Watson Webb, Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs- 
library development in their countries, and foreign | Addie Burr Clark, George Matthew Adams and 
librarians are employed on short-term appoint- | heirs of Frank Crowinshield. The collection now 
ments to help in the development of the foreign | contains more than 20,000 items. 
collections, The Library has contributed to the The National Gallery has the Index of American 
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to the development of national bibliographies, | in the United States from before 1700 until about 
and to the work of the United Nations and its | 1900; and about 5,000 photographs. The Library 
specialized agencies. 


has over 11,000 vols. 
National Gallery of Art 


The National Gallery of Art, situated on the 
area bounded by Seventh Street, Constitution 
Avenue, Fourth Street, and Madison Drive on the 
Mall in Washington, D. C., was established March 
24, 1937, as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The building, costing about $15,000,000, was 
erected with funds given by the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. It was completed under the direction of 
Paul Mellon, Donald D. Shepard, and David K. E. 
Bruce, trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust. The architects were John 
Russell Pope and associates, Otto R. Eggers and 
Daniel Paul Higgins. The building is of rose-white 
marble, 785 feet in length and classical in style. 

The Andrew Mellon Memorial Fountain, in 
front of the building, was dedicated May 9, 1952. 
It was designed by Eggers and Higgins, architects 
of the Jefferson Memorial. 

The central architectural feature of the Gallery 
is the rotunda, covered with a coffered dome sup- 
ported by 24 columns of dark green marble. The 
diameter of the rotunda and the height of the 
dome from the marble floor both measure 100 feet. 
Flanking the rotunda on either side are two long 
galleries for larger pieces of sculpture. At the end 
of each of these galleries is a garden court, with a 
colonnade of 16 monoliths of Indiana limestone. 
In the center of each court has been installed a 
17th Century fountain from the park of Versailles. 

The principal collections now comprise over 
24,000 works of art, including paintings, sculpture, 
prints and drawings, and examples of decoration. 


Famous Paintings Exhibited 


In addition to providing the building, Mr. Mellon 
also gave his collection, consisting of 126 paintings 
and 26 pieces of sculpture, the latter largely from 
the Dreyfus Collection. These paintings cover the 
various European schools from the 13th Century to 
the 18th, and include such masterpieces as Ra- 
phael’s Alba Madonna, The Niccolini-Cowper, 
Madonna, and St. George and the Dragon, Van 
Eycks Annunciation; Botticelli’s Adoration of the 
Magi; nine Rembrandts, and three Vermeers. 
Twenty-one paintings in the Mellon Collection 
came from the famous Hermitage Gallery in Len- 
ingrad. Also in this collection are the Vaughan 
Washington, by Gilbert Stuart, and the Wash- 
ington Family, by Edward Savage, of the Ameri- 
can School. 

The first great collection to come to the Gallery 
after Mr. Mellon’s death was that of Samuel H. 
Kress of New York. This collection of Italian art, 
contains 551 paintings and 54 pieces of sculpture. 


Arlington National Cemetery 


Arlington National Cemetery administered by the 
Department of the Army, is located at Fort Myer, 
Va., on the south bank of the Potomac River op- 
posite Washington. It was established June 15, 
1864, on land which originally was the estate of 
George Washington Parke Custis, adopted son of 
George Washington and which, before the Civil 
War, became the home of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

It now embraces more than 440 acres. An 
official report on Feb. 29, 1952, showed 176,209 
military, naval and civilian persons buried there, 
of whom 4,720 are unidentified. Among the 
unknown dead are 2,211 who died in the Civil 
War on the battlefields of Virginia and i67 who 
lost their lives when the battleship Maine was 
blown up in Havana Harbor Feb. 15, 1898. 

Large memorial structures include the Temple 
of Fame; the Confederate Monument (1914); the’ 
U.S.N. Maine memorial (1915), and the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater (1920). 

Among famous Americans buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery are Pierre Charles L’Enfant, 
who planned the City of Washington; Gen. Phil 
Sheridan, Gen. Philip Kearney, Adm. W. T, Samp- 
son, Gen. Walter W. Gresham, Gen. Tasker H. 
Bliss, Robert Todd Lincoln, William Jennings 
Bryan, Adm. Robert E. Perry, Adm. ‘Horatio G, 
Wright, former President William Howard Taft, 
Major Walter Reed, Admiral Marc Mitscher, 
General John J. Pershing, James V. Forrestal 
and General H. H. Arnold. : 

Arlington House, or Lee Mansion, where the 
Custis and Lee families lived before the Civil War, | 
is within the grounds. Robert E. Lee lived there - 
when the Civil War broke out. It is now a 
National Memorial, administered by the National | 
Parks Service. 


Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 


; 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier of World! 
War Lis situated on the east front of the Arlington | 
Memorial Amphitheater facing Washington across | 
the Potomac. It is a simple menument of white} 
marble bearing the inscription, ‘‘Here rests in} 
honored glory an American soldier known but to? 
God.” | 
The Unknown Soldier was one of four unidenti- | 
fied American soldiers whose bodies, by Congres- | 
sional resolution, were disinterred from four U. S. 
Army cemeteries in France (October, 1921). The> 
bodies were placed in caskets and taken to Chalons-_ 
sur-Marne where a wounded and decorated veteran, | 
Set. Edward F. Younger, selected one casket by | 
placing on it a spray of white roses. The casket. 
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_~ is the central laborato: 
_~ United States Army, Navy and Air Force and the 
Veterans Administration. It is made up of four 
departments. 

Department of Pathology is the central lapora- 
tory of pathology for the Department of Defense 


_ Telated to medical specialties. 
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9, 1921, on the 
cruiser Olympia, Adm. Dewey’s flagship in the 
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Institute of Pathology, 7th 
and Independence Ave., SW. Washington, D.C., 


and Veterans Administration. It is concerned 
with diagnosis, consultation, research and ad- 
vanced training in the pathology of diseases of 
medico-military importance. It is charged with 
review, confirmation or modification of the pathol- 
ogic diagnoses 6n surgical and autopsy material 
from hospitals of the Armed Services and Veteran 
Administration. It conducts experimental, mor- 
phologic and statistical research and Provides in- 
struction in advanced pathology, both general and 


Specimens and 6,125,068 histopathologic slides are 
available for study by qualified civilians. 


Medical Illustration Service is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, exhibition, and 
file of medical illustration material of importance 
to the Armed Forces. Its facilities are also avail- 
able to the Medical Services of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and prescribed Federal and civilian 
medical agencies. It maintains a permanent cen- 
tral file of photographs, drawings, and similar 
materials, illustrating diseases, wounds, and in- 
juries of military importance, and selected pro- 
fessional activities of the Medical Services of the 
Armed forces. 


American Registry of Pathology operates 21 com- 
ponent registries in special fields of pathology as 
the central agency for-a corresponding number of 
national medical, dental, and veterinary societies. 
Its files contain approximately 87,839 cases. Loan 
Sets of slides for microscopic study have been 
made available without charge to qualified physi- 
cians. About 3,600 loans are made annually. 


Medical Museum exhibits materials of profession- 
al and historical importance for the graduate study 


' of physicians ‘and allied scientists, and the edu- 


cation of laymen. Displays include examples of 
normal, abnormal and diseased structures of the 
human body. Demonstrations of wounds range 
from those inflicted by arrows and tomahawks 
during Indian wars to those caused by atomic 
explosions. The Museum houses one of the world’s 
largest collections of microscopes, stethoscopes, 
ophthalmoscopes, and other instruments. Moving 
Pictures on medical and public health subjects are 
shown on Sundays. Pamphlets are available. The 
Museum building is* located at 9th and Indepen- 
dence Avenue, SW, and is open to the public from 
9 a. m. to 5 p. m. daily, Sundays and holidays. 


Armed Forces Medical Library 


Armed Forces Medical Library is the name given 
the former Army Medical Library May 9, 1952. 
It is the library of the Surgeon General’s office 
and the largest medical library in the country. 

It contains over 1,000,000 items, including about 
650,000 books, 600,000 pamphlets, 20,000 portraits 
and photegraphs, and about 650 incunabula and 
manuscripts. It receives about 8,500 serials regu- 
larly, approximately half of which is in foreign 
languages. Material in the Army Medical Library 
may be obtained by microfilm and photostat, sub- 
ject to copyright restrictions; some volumes may 
be borrowed as inter-library loans. All monographs 
published before 1851, certain rare books, and all 
manuscripts are housed in the Library’s History 
of Medicine Division, 11,000 Euclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. The library publishes the Current 
List of Medical Literature, a monthly index of 
articles in medical journals; the Army Medical 
Library Catalog, an annual catalog of titles added 
to the collections; and the Index-Catalogue, a basic 
medical bibliography since 1880. 
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Corcoran Gallery of Art 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 17th St., between 
New York Ave., and E St., NW, Washington, was 
donated by William Wilson Corcoran in 1870 and 
augmented by the collection of Sen, W. A. Clark 
in 1927. It occupies a marble building designed by 
Ernest Flagg, completed 1897. It has a wide 
range of American and European art, including 
paintings by Cole, Innes, Peale, Sully, Ryder, 
Davies, Eakins, Bellows, Luks, Meichers, — ete.; 


‘drawings by Sargent; etchings by Whistler, Pen- 


nell and others. 

Modern French paintings include @ series on the 
life of Joan of Are by Boutet de Monvel. There are 
Flemish tapestries, Gobelins, bronzes by Bayre 
and sculpture by Hiram Powers, including his 
Greek Slave, and a large number of miniature 
portraits of Americans by St. Memin. The Gal- 
lery conducts the Biennial Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Oil Painting. 


Library of the D.A.R. 


The Library of the National Society, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Washington, D. C. 
has more than 39,000 volumes and pamphlets and 
many thousands of manuscripts, which are avail- 
able to those who wish to consult them. Micro- 
films of many state census records,. from 1850 
through 1880, are available by appointment. The 
Library is for reference only and books are not 
loaned. The Library does not maintain a genea- 
logical service. 


Folger Shakespeare Library 


The Folger Shakespeare Library on Capitol Hill, 
Washington, D. C., is a research institution de- 
voted to the advancement of learning in the back- 
ground of Anglo-American civilization in-.the 16th 
and 17th centuries. It has the largest collegtion of 
Shakespeariana in the world with 79 copies of the 
First Folio and 239 copies of the Quartos. Its must 


significant collections, however, are source mater-* 


ials useful in the study of English civilization in 
the period before 1700. Its collection of English 
books ‘printed before 1640 is the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere. It also has extensive source 
materials for the history of theatre and drama 
from the Middle Ages to the end of the 19th 
century, both English and American. In 1938 the 
library purchased the great collection of 16th 
and 17th century books gathered by Sir Leicester 
Harmsworth, English newspaper publisher, -thus 
trebling the original bequest of books. The 
library is still actively collecting literary and his- 
torical source materials and owns approximately 
150,000 volumes, many excessively rare. 

The library was founded and endowed by Henry 
Clay Folger, a former president of the Standard 
Oil Co, of New York, and his wife, Emily Jordan 
Folger. He left its administration to the trustees 
of his alma mater, Amherst College. The library 
is available to all accredited scholars and ad- 
vanced students working in fields where it has 
materials. It awards annually a certain number of 
grants-in-aid to promising scholars, Its exhi- 
bition gallery is open free every day except Sundays 
and holidays. Dr. Louis B. Wright is director. 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial stands on the 
south shore of the tidal basin in West Potomac 
park. It was dedicated by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Apr. 13, 1943, the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas Jefferson. The Pantheon 
style was adopted because it represents Jefferson’s 
artistic preference, and the simplicity of the 
design is in keeping with his tastes in architecture. 

The design is. a modification of that produced 
by John Russell Pope and his associates, Otto R. 
The Memorial 
consists of a circular structure in marble, which 
contains a marble-lined central circular chamber 
86.3 ft. in diameter, with a domed ceiling. The 
center of the room is dominated by a heroic 
full-length figure of Thomas Jefferson by the 
American sculptor, Rudolph Evans. 

On the frieze of the main entablature is an 
inscription: ‘‘I have sworn upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of tyranny 
over the mind of man.’’ On four panels on the 
sides of the memorial chamber are inscribed 
passages from the writings of Jefferson, including 
the Declaration of Independence. They express 
his convictions of personal liberty and religious 
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freedom and ee ea of the government to 
keep pace with human progress. 

The £ the structure is surrounded by a 
arian each 43 feet high. The 
the Memorial is 95 feet 


memorial. 
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iincoln Memorial 


The Lincoln Memorial, in Potomac Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the axis of the Capitol and 
Washington Monument, was designed by Henry 
Bacon, architect of New York City, and dedicated 
May 30, 1922. It cost $2,940,000. 

The exterier of the Memorial symbolizes the 
Union of the United States of America. Surround- 
ing the walls of the Memorial Hall is a colonnade 
of the States of the. Union, the frieze above it 
bearing-the names of the 36 States existing at the 
time of Lincoln’s death. On the attic walls above 
the-Colonnade are inscribed the names of the 48 
Btates existing today. These walls and columns 
enclose the sanctuary containing three memorials 
to Abraham Lincoln. The place of honor is occu- 
pied by a colossal marble statue of the man him- 
self, facing the Washington Monument and Capitol. 
On the north wall is inscribed Lincoln’s Second 
Inaugural Address; on the south wall is the Gettys- 
burg Address. : 

The columns are not vertical, but are slightly 
tilted inward toward the building, and the tilt of 
the four corner columns is even more exaggerated. 
The outside face above the columns is also inclined 
inward, but less than the columns. The wall of the 
Memorial Hall inclines inward least of all. This 
was done to avoid the optical illusion of bulging 
at the top. 

The foundations of the Memorial rest upon bed- 
rock from 44 to 65 feet below the original grade. 
The superstructure of white Colorado-Yule marble 
is approximately 80 feet high and rests on a base 
composed of three immense marble steps. Masonry 
approaches from the direction of the Washington 
Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
tained by a 14-foot granite wall. This wall on the 
east and west sides is 256 feet, 10 inches long and 
187 feet long on the north and south sides. The 
walls of the Memorial are enclosed’ by a continuous 
colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 
inches wide. The 38 columns in the colonnade, 
including the two standing in the entrance, are 
44 feet high, 7 feet 5 inches in diameter at the 
base, and the shafts are composed of 11 drums each. 

Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, 6 
inches in diameter at the base divide the interior 
of the Memorial into three chambers. The walls of 
the interior are Indiana limestone, and the ceiling, 
which is 60 feet above the finished floor, is designed 
with bronze girders ornamented with laurel and 
pine leaves. The panels between the girders are of 
Alabama marble saturated with paraffin to pro- 
duce translucency. 

The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
statue of Abraham Lincoln, designed and modeled 
by Daniel Chester French. It represents Lincoln as 
the war President seated in a great armchair 1214 
feet high, over the back of which a flag has been 
draped; 28 blocks of Georgia white marble compose 
the statue, which is 19 feet high from head to foot. 
The extreme width, including the drapery over the 
chair, is 19 feet. The statue rests upon an oblong 
pedestal of Tennessee marble 10 feet high, 16 feet 
wide, and 17 feet deep, which in turn rests upon 
a platiorm of Tennessee marble. 

The two murals. by Jules Guerin typify alle- 
gorically the principles which were evident in the 
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life of Lincoln. Each is ‘ 

high. In front of the Memorial 
Pool, about 2,000 ft. long, 
Pool, with a fountain of 200 


*Mount Vernon 


16 miles below Washington, D. C., is part of a large 
tract of land in Northern Virginia which was ori- 


ginally included in a royal grant made to Lord ~ 
pepper, who in 1674 granted 5,000 acres_to 
Nicholas Spencer and John Washington. The di- 


Chief of the revolutionary forces, and to Mount 
Vernon he returned (1783). At this time the re- 
modeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
before the Revolution, was completed. The build- 
ings, gardens and grounds were enlarged Fe roe 
developed in accordance with General Washingt6n’s 
own plans. The mansion and thirteen other build- 
ings can still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway. ferry and barge te 
become the first president of the United States, and 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 
years later (1799), he died and was buried there. 

The Mount Vernon mansion and surrounding 
planiation were left to Gen. Washington’s 
nephew,.Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him 
bequeathed to his nephew John A. Washington, 
whose son, John Augustine Washington, became the 
last private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the mansion and tomb, were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 
Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 
ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 
association of women in America. 

Robert B. Fisher, horticulturist, estimated that 
16 trees at Mount Vernon ‘undoubtedly were 
planted by Washington more than 150 years ago.”’ 
They are white ash, elm, hemlock, 4 holly, 2 
honey locust, 2 coffee-bean, linden, white mul- 
berry, 2 tulipifera poplars. About 14 shrubs are 
traced back to Washington’s day. The tomb is 
the second constructed there. 

The Association preserves the home and tomb of 
Washington for future generations. The income 
derived from the entrance fee of 50 cents maintains 
the estate. The organization consists of a regent 
and vice regents representing the various states, 
who serve without remuneration. The regent is © 
Mrs. Thomas Ives Hare Powel. 


National Academy of Sciences 


The National Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was established under Congressional 
charter, approved by President Abraham Lincoln 
March 3, 1863, to investigate, examine, experiment, 
and report upon any subject of science or art) 
when asked by government departments. It is 
supported by appropriations. < \ 

The National Research Council was organized | 
1916 by the National Academy of Sciences. About | 
3,000 of the nation’s academic and industrial 
scientists and engineers now serve on the Council’s | 
committees and boards, and nearly 100 scientific | 
societies have representatives. The Council helps | 
to stimulate and correlate scientific research by) 
advisory services, conferences and publications. | 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York allotted | 
in 1919 an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable» 
building and general maintenance of the Academy 
and the Research Council. 
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National Archives 
The National Archives Establishment, 
an independent agency by act of Congress approved 
June 19, 1934, was made a part of the General 
Services Administration, estab. July 1, 1949. In 
December, 1949, it became the National Archives 
and Records Service of the GSA. It consists of the 
National Archives and the Divisions of Rec- 
ords Management and the Federal Register in 
Washington, and the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
in Hyde Park, N. Y. It is headed by Dr. Wayne C. 


and Records 


Grover, Archivist of the United States, who is 


also chairman of the National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission. b: 

Its functions are to promote the efficient manage- 
ment of records throughout the Government; to 
facilitate the orderly destruction of Federal records 
no longer needed and the economical storage of 
those needed for a short time only; to preserve, de- 
Scribe, and render reference service on those 
selected for permanent preservation; to publish 
the daily Federal Register, the Code of Federal 
Regulations, the Statutes at Large, the U. S. 
Government Organization Manual, the Handbook 
of Emergency Defense Activities and the Ab- 


stracts of Defense Regulations; and to supervise 


the collections in the Franklin ‘D. Roosevelt 
Library. 

There are now more than 872,000 cubic feet of 
records in the National Archives Building in Wash- 
ington. They range from the Revolutionary War 
through World War Ii and include about 500,000 
sound recordings, 876,C00 maps and charts, 4,935,000 
photographic items, and the equivalent of 175,000 
reels of motion-picture film. About 385,000 reference 
services are supplied annually. Historic documents, 
such as the Bill of Rights and the Emancipation 
Proclamation, are reproduced in facsimile for sale 
and microfilm copies of certain records are also 
available. 


National Geographic Society 


The National Geographic Society occupies its 
own building at 1146 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
headquarters for its expeditions to all parts. of 
the world, its publications, and its projects for 
disseminating accurate and timely geographical 
information. It was founded 1888 ‘‘for the increase 
and diffusion of geographic knowledge.’’ On Apr. 
1, 1952, Gilbert Grosvenor entered his 54th year 
at the head of the Society’s activities, having 
served as editor of the National Geographic 
Magazine since 1899. 

Here it publishes the magazine, which goes to 
its 2,015,000 members (1952), as well as special 
monographs’ for scientists, describing the results 
of its geographic research; maintains a news 
service issuing 300 Geographic News Bulletins 
annually, for press and radio use, and weekly 
Geographical School Bulletins, sent during the 
school year to 35,000 teachers. Enlarged photo- 
graphs of world phenomena are shown in the 
Explorer’s Hall. There is a cartographic division 
of maps describing many land and water areas, 
which provided valuable maps the armed 
services during World War II. A geographical 
library of over 20,000 vols. is maintained. 

In 1952 the 4-year Sky Survey of the National 
Geographical Society and Palomar Observatory, 
begun in July, 1949, had completed half of the 
1,870 photographic plates that will constitute a 
sky atlas for astronomers. To this point the 
survey plates, made with Palomar’s 48-inch 
Schmidt telescope camera, had revealed many new 
comets and asteroids in the solar system and more 
than 1,000 distant clusters of nebulae. Only about 
35 such clusters previously had been charted. 

A six-man expedition in mid-1951, sponsored 
by the Society and the Royal Ontario Museum, 
surveyed the recently discovered Chubb (Ungava) 
Crater in northern Quebec, and found magneto- 
meter evidence of its ancient meteor-crash origin. 
Since it was found to measure 11,500 feet in 
diameter and 1,325 feet deep—more than twice the 
same dimensions of Meteor Crater, Arizona—it 
takes rank as the largest known meteoric scar on 
earth. 

The Society in 1952 published two books: Stalk- 
ing Birds with Color Camera, by Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, Cornell University; and Everyday Life in 
Ancient Times, with articles on Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome by outstanding arche- 
ologists. A new Book of Fishes was on press. 

The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal for outstanding achievements in the field 
of geography to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shack- 


created as 


elton, Stefansson, Byrd, Bartlett, Lindbergh, An- 
drews, Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, 
Ellsworth, and Arnold. It has awarded special gold 
medals to Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Floyd Ben- 
nett, Eckener, Byrd, Amelia Earhart, and Thomas 
Cc. Poulter. _ 

On May 19, 1949 the society instituted the 
Gilbert Grovesnor medal, for first presentation to 
Dr. Grosvenor, on the occasion of his golden 
jubilee. ; 

The officers of the Society are: President and 
Editor, Gilbert Grosvenor; Vice President and 
Associate Editor, John Oliver La Gorce: Secretary, 
Thomas W. McKnew; Treasurer, Robert V. Flem- 
ing; Committee on Research, Chairman, Lyman 
J. Briggs, ch.; Alexander Wetmore, vice ch. 


The Pentagon 


The Pentagon is the world’s largest office build- 
ing. It is situated on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac River, and covers 34 acres. It houses 
personnel of the Dept. of Defense, which includes 
the Depts. of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries of the three 
departments and the military Chiefs of Staff have 
offices here. The building does not accommodate all 
the personnel of the Dept. of Defense. 

The Pentagon was completed Jan. 15, 1943, at 
a cost of about $83,000,000, and in 1952 housed 
32,000 workers, 30,600 on day shifts and 1,400 on 
night shifts. It is 5 stories high and consists of 
5 rings of buildings connected by 10 corridors, 
with a 5-acre pentagonal court in the center. 
Each of the outermost sides of the building is 
921 it. long and the perimeter is seyen-eighths of 
a mile. The gross floor area‘is approximately 
6,500,000 sq. ft. There is a mezzanine below the 
first floor and a basement below that. The latter 
is used for records and offices and accommodates 
2,000 persons. The Pentagon, on made land, rests 
on 41,492 concrete piles. The concourse for the 
bus and taxi terminal is 680 ft. long and 135 ft. 
wide. 

The building is surrounded by 200 acres of 
lawns and terraces and faces a lagoon formed 
by excavation of material needed for fill) The 
lagoon is used as a yacht mooring and as a 
terminal for Air Force crash boats that ferry 
travelers from the Pentagon to Billing Field. 
Parking space covers 64 acres and can accommodate 
8,200 vehicles. 

Many facilities for daily use, such as a bank, 
drug store, medical and dental clinics, ticket 
agency, are located in the Pentagon. It has. the 
largest private exchange switchboard, staffed py 
220 persons. This served the entire Dept. of 
Defense and has over 42,200 telephones con- 
nected by 150,000 miles of cable, handling 250,000 
calls a day. 


Walter Reed Medical Center 


Walter Reed Army Medical Center has three 
sections. Headquarters are in Northwest Wash- 
ington near the Maryland state line, bounded by 
16th St., Georgia and Alaska Aves. Here are the 
Walter Reed Hospital, the Army Medical Service 
Graduate School and the Army Central Dental 
Laboratory. The hospital, founded 1909, has a 
daily average of 2,300 bed-patients and 1,000 
out-patients. Among its departments is a speech 
correction center for rehabilitation of deafened 
military personnel, and a medical technician’s 
training course in practical nursing. 

The suburban section at Forest Glen, Md., 
houses the convalescent center and the Army 
Prosthetics Research Laboratory, which develops 
artificial limbs. The third section is a housing 
development for enlisted duty personnel at Glen- 
haven, Md..The Center has all the facilities of a 
complete suburban area, including fire and police 
services, bank, postoffice, motion picture theater, 
newspaper, cafeterias and baseball diamonds. Maj. 
Gen. Paul H. Streit is in command and Col. Jos. 
U. Weaver is deputy post commander. Visitors 
are welcome and visits may be arranged by calling 
the adjutant’s office. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Smithsonian Institution was established in 1846 
under the terms of the will of James Smithson, 
an Englishman, who beaueathed his fortune in 
1826 to the United States to found an institutions 
for the ‘‘increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 
publications which are distributed free to libraries, 


learned societies, and educational institutions 

throughout the world. It also maintains a library 

of more than 900,000 volumes, mainly transactions 

of learned societies and scientific periodicals. 
Branches of the Institution are the National Mu- 

seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
lection 


Albert Pinkham Ryder. 
Collection of Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of 
Art, the gift of Charles L. Freer, compromising 
Yich collections of Chinese and Japanese art, 
paintings by Thayer, Dewing, Homer and Tryon, 
and paintings and etchings by Whistler, including 
his Peacock Room. 
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Washington National Monument 
The Washington National Monument is a taper- 
ing shaft or obelisk of white marble, 555 feet, 5%8 
inches in height and 55 feet, 144 inches square 
at the base. Eight small windows, two on each 
are located at the 500 foot level, where 
points of interest are indicated 


of the same year. 
1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed and 156 
feet of the shaft erected. In that year the enter- 
prise became the subject of controversy and con- 
tributions ceased. Work was resumed 1878 at 
Government expense by the Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in place Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of the work. The monument was dedicated Feb. 
21, 1885, and was-epened to the public on Oct. 9, 
1888. 

The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland. For 
the first 150 feet, the marble is backed by rubble 
masonry of Potomac river gneiss or bluestone. 
From this point to the 452-foot level cut New 
England granite was used, above which the walls 
are entirely of marble. 

Set into the interior walls are 188 memorial 


‘| stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by for- 


eign countries, the 48 states, cities and organiza- 
tions. 

The ‘capstone is crowned by a small right pyra- 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 
8.9 inches high, weighing 100 ounces. 

The computed weight of the monument is 81,- 
120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,912 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. 


Hours for Visiting National Capitol and White House 
Source: Washington Bureau, United Press 


The Capitol in Washington is open from 9 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m, daily. The only exceptions are Christ- 
mas, New Year’s Day and Thanksgiving Day. 
Should either the House or the Senate remain in 
session beyond 4:30 p.m., the wing of the Capitol 
in use will stay open until the session closes. 

Tours are conducted through the Capitol from 9 
a.m. to 3:45 p.m. They include a brief visit to 
Senate and House galleries. There is a nominal 
charge. 

Visitors wishing to hear a debate on the floors of 


Congress must obtain a visitor’s card from either 
their Representative or Senator, for admission to 
the Visitors’ Gallery. Their offices are in the Sen- 
ate and the House Office Buildings. Committee 
meetings listed as open may be attended without 
a@ pass. 

The White House is open from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, Tuesday through Saturday. Only the public 
rooms in the basement and the first floor rooms 
may be visited. No permit is required. 


= Housing 


in New York State 


Source: State Division of Housing 


To help meet New York State housing needs, the 
State Division of Housing, which since July 7, 1944, 
has been under the direction of Herman T. Stich- 
man, operates a fourfold program involving (1) 
financial and technical aid to local housing au- 
thorities for low-rent housing; (2) direct construc- 
tion and management of veterans temporary hous- 
ing; (3) supervision of planning, construction and 
management of limited dividend rental and co- 
operative housing; (4) advisory service in com- 
munity redevelopment and private housing. Details 
of the first three of these programs are as follows: 

1. Financial aid for low-rent--housing was 
initiated in 1938 end is given to the extent of 
$735,000,000 in loans to local housing authorities 
and up to $25,000,000 per year for 50 years in 
annual subsidies. As of March 31, 1952, the agency 
had made loan and subsidy contracts to build 67 
low rent developments for 44,796 families. Of this 


number 33 projects were completed, 21 under con- 
struction, and 13 in the planning stage. At that 
date 25,998 families occupied apartments in projects 
completed or still under construction. 

2. The veterans emergency program was begun 
in 1946, involving an outlay of $69,800,000 in state 
funds. -The program provides temporary housing 
for 11,000 families in 75 projects in 40 munici- 
Palities. It is managed by the Division of Housing 
rather than by local housing authorities. Tem- 
porary housing and educational facilities were pro- 
vided at 53 educational institutions and 3 new 
colleges were established. 

3. For families of lower middle income, the State 
supervises 14 privately-owned and fully occupied 
limited dividend and cooperative developments, 
built between 1927 and 1951 in New York City, and 
housing nearly 8,300 families. Four additional 
projects, to house 3,100 families, are planned or 
being built. 


Public School Statistics, New York State 


Source: The State Education Department 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total | Val. of 


Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Total 


YVr.|Attend,.| ers _Wages Expend./Schoole|| Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages |Expend. Sctos 
$1,000 | $1.000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1 
1942:]1,780,444) 77,884| 206,249 | 370,20611,089.370]|1947 |1,595,713| 73,686| 248 er liet 
194341,658,78)| 74,632| 201,288 | 358,22011,094,411]11948 |1,628,023| 75,025 BT as $00'316 exter 
1244 92,584,086) 72,334] 199,847 | 350,817|1,107.952]|1949 |1,656,432| 77,085] 297,623 | 584,82011,337,809 
1945 {1.566225 71,806} 199,817 | 354,727|1,105,264)|1950 |1,700,358| 79,670| 315,962 | 645,901|1/433'776 
1946 1,552,891] 73,0791 218,465 | 380,100|1,131,825111951 '1,724;780! 81,930! 345,626 | 749,90411.571.725 


nditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certifi 
(1944) $347,016,624; feeoo oie 


356,183,375; (1943) $348,883,575; 


debtedness were: (1942) 


) 1 . f 
"614,877: (1948) $477,887,493: (1949) $528,719,498: ciety stasane ures: (1946) $378,143,894; (1947) 


376,271; (1951) $616,183,761. 
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, known as the Empire State, was one of the original 13 states that fought 
dependence. It was named by Charles II, King of England, for his brother. 
, when he ordered New Netherland taken from the Dutch in 166s, “The colony 


became the first capital of the United States and orge Washington’ took his 
at Broad and Wall Sts., April 30, 1789. ig se 


Residence Elected Name Residence Elected 


thr Const July 9, 1777|| John A. Dix....... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1872 
-|New York City./April,  1795| Samuel J. Tilden: | !|New York Gity.|Nov. 3° 1874 
-|Ulster Co......|April, 1801 || Lucius Robinson... .|Elmira a vail ss 1876 
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--|April, 1804 || Alonzo B. Cornell. :|New York City. 
. |April, 1807 || Grover Cleveland. ..|Buffalo 

arch, 1817|| David B. Hill*....: Elmi: 

1817 || Roswell P. Flower. .|New 
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2 6, 5 = oeeve , 1894 
. 3, 1824]| Frank S. Black... .. Troy , 1896 
- 11, 1828 || Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay , 1898 
- 5, 1828 || Benj. B. Odell jr... . |Newburgh. , 1900 
. 12, 1829}| Frank W. Higgins. :|Olean , 1904 
- 4%, 1832 || Charles E. Hughes. .|New York Cit; , 1906 

, 1838 || Horace White*..... Syracuse , 1910 

, 18421) John A. Dix..:.... Thomson , 1910 


Horatio Seymour. .- 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh....|Nov. 1864 || Thomas E. Dewey. 
John T. Hoffman...\New York City.|Nov. 3, 1868 


*The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
time when the Governor should enter on the duties | President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected | tenant Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
guly o oa ascend tee teeeiathn pie hs se was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 
an act was pas: £ ms, whic i 
provided that the Governor and the Lieutenant Pree aa a ihe “Sanremo ee 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- | of the United States, and was succeeded as Gove 
tion. Ata Spratt ae ee fixed their in- | ernor by Lieutenant Governor Horace White. 
Ma 1 : Ss Goeed! Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant Governor and be- 

Governor Taylor, acting, succeeding Governor came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 


Tompkins, resigned. 
Governor Pitcher, acting, following death of | Wa8 impeached, was removed’ from office. Sulzer 


8 
Z 6 
ee g 
ASS 
5, 1844) William Sulzer. ; |: . New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
3, 1846 || Martin H. Glynn*.||Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
. 7, 1848 || Charles 8. Whitman|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1914 
5, 1850 |) Alfred E. Smith. ...|New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918 
2, 1852 || Nathan L. Miller...|Syracuse.......|Nov. 2, 1920 
5 7, 1854 || Alfred E. Smith. ...|New York-City.|Nov, 7, 1922 
: 4, 1856 || F. D. Roosevelt. ...|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1928 
win D. Morgan 2 1858 || Herbert H. Lehman |New York City.|Nov. 8, 1932 
8 
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Charles) Poletti* s7..|.s(cscsteleee eet 1942 
. |New York City.|Nov. 3, 1942 


Governor Clinton. died in 1941. 

Governor Throop became Governor upon resig- Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and 
hation of Governor Van Buren to become U. S. | was succeeded as Governor by Lieut. Gov. Charles 
Secretary of State. Poletti, who was Governor for 29 days. 


New York State General Fund Receipts and Expenditures’ 
Source: Executive Department, Division of the Budget 


Expenditures 
Fiscal Year 
Ending March 31 Receipts State Local 
purposes assistance Total 
1943 (9 MOS,)........4.- a siviaaats Eee DEY $139,047,027.07 | $129,850,447.49 | $268,897,474.56 
NIAAA obiets afeianlo|s\cls diacesw"sio)e'> @ eles.e 531,968,720.02 197,392,890.82 240,477,564.96 437,870,455.78 
SGA Medial ectele ve"Sigiqunierarsie ovcte.clc-e'e's 617,399,403.31 210,608,797.87 250,149,280.54 460,758,078.41 
SAGE aislals apotElo clela'e Siiviel ete w eipis b sim 667,690,414.08 12,110,110.16 267,816,114.64 479,926,224.80 
“LENES ASSIS a ROG IOOCA REICLO ar i 715,585,931.07 280,302,590.36 376,570,498.72 656 ,873,089.07 
REA SiMe icinis ia) s tala dlawisiewitia.s > 49 dare 709,867,364.98 315,288,213.32 390,661,854.21 705,950,067.53 
PU eters aah ot «\s/eleis’ o.e0els\« Bolen 727,947,301.16 324,786,466.33 400,885,632.25 725.672,098.58 
Deer dees yfatelata le otrinie’s aia 'e\chsvivw' sta: 857,915,322.79 361,357,036.20 505,642,623.62 866,999,659.82 
MUP Nopd A elcls eis: she; eieiela re lath siete (aie 881,746,791.91 361,074,110.77 530,208,461.41 891,282,572.18 
Ug Sn CaCI OREO noIae SORE 996,217,779.41 443,131,481.44 550,213,988.02 993,345,469.46 
UD GUMGRU)) seas Silesia ct elsesiit as ene s 1,058,925,000.00 473,273,424.00 582,389,796.C0 | 1,055,663,220.C0 


tReceipts prier to 1951 include General Fund revenues and shared taxes distributed to localities. 
Expenditures prior to 1951 include General Fund expenditures and the shared tax distribution. The tax- 
sharing program has been superseded by a new program of per capita assistance. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Health 
Births and Deaths are for the resident population. Marriages recorded. 


Estimat- 5 Rates per 1,000 population 
Year | ed popu- Mar- |—_—_———_-__——__—_—_——_| Deaths |Rate per 
(Cal.) lation Births Deaths riages Persons under /|1,000 live 
July 1 Birth Death | Married | 1 year Births 

...-{14,094,635| 234,110 152,913 120,314 16.6 10.8 17.1 7,459 31.9 
1946. . . {14,228,272} - 285,145 152,427 182,981 20.0 10.7 25.7 8,297 29.1 
1947. ..|14,385,942| 323,397 156,862 165,431 22.5 10.9 23.0 9,074 28.1 
1948. ../14,548,650| 301,598 157,713 156,024 20.7 10.8 21,4 8,214 27.2 
1949. ../14,708,681|* 301,025 154,910 134,115 20.5 10.5 18,2 .860 26.1 
1950. ..|14,869,915| *302,784 156,143 141.075 20.4 10.5 19.0 7,450 *24.6 
1951,...|15,065,078] *318,343] *158,384 t *21.1 *10.5 t *7°531 #237 


*Provisional, +Not yet available. 
Populations given for 1945-1951 are estimates based on Federal Census of April 1, 1950. Birth, death 
and persons married rates are revised on basis of these population estimates. 
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THE PALISADES INTERSTATE here Ss 
The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of par 
phat He alone the yett Dene Jersey, embracing 

a e 
the Palipades, a large part of the High of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
a ee to be 150,000,000 years old. 

Within the area of the Park, under the supervi- 
fons pray Gone Datisacia Sescrvatien, 
is the Stony Point Battlefiel ese = 

The total area of the Park is 51,199 acres, of 
which the Harriman Section covers 39,391 acres; 
Bear Mt. area, 4,490; Storm King, 1,057; Hook 
Mt., 655; Blauvelt, 536: Tallman Mt., 778; Haver- 
straw, 73; Palisades, 16; Stony Point, 45. 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 

The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, ever 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a, scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
Section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man Section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
ae Mountain Parkway and the Bear Mountain 


ridge. 

Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. A tourist camp is provided at. the 
top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- 
son Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 
facilities. Automobile tourist camping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park for 24 hours. Camp- 
ing for longer periods is permitted at Lake Tiorati. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY PARKS 
Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 pas 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres 
near Harmon. 


Long {Island Sound Shore—Glen Island (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. Playland is the largest recreational center 
in the Westchester County Park System. In addi- 
tion to a splendid salt-water beach and fresh- 
water swimming pocl, boardwalk and picnic 
groves, it has one of the world’s most modern 
amusement parks, game rooms. Playland is an 
all-year resort. 


Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Ev 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 
lands Lake; Silver Lake (161 acres) in the Town 
of Harrison; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 
acres) in the southern part of Peekskill; Ward 
Pound Ridge Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands 
located at Cross River; Mohansic (1,100 acres) in- 
clude Mohansic Lake on Tatéonic Parkway; Will- 
sons Woods (23 acres) at Mt. Vernon, adjoins 
Hutchinson River Parkway; Saxon Woods Park 
(850 acres) along Hutchinson River Parkway 
in Scarsdale; Maple Moor (140 acres) along 
Hutchinson River Parkway in Mamaroneck River 
Valley; Sprain Lake (139 acres) in Yonkers; Haw- 
thorne Playfield on Saw Mill River Parkway at 
Pleasantville, and 6 acres at Hawthorne Circle; 
Ridge Road Picnic Area (170 acres) in the Town 
of Greenburgh. 
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PARKWAYS 

The Saw Mill River Parkway runs from Van 
Cortlandt Park to Mt. Kisco. The Cross County 
Parkway connects the Saw Mill River Parkway, 
Yonkers, with the Hutchinson River Parkway, New 
Rochelle. The Hutchinson River Parkway extends 
from the New York City line in Pelham Bay 
Park to the Connecticut line, where it connects 
with the Merritt Parkway, which extends east. 
The Bronx River Parkway extends from the city 
line northerly 13132 miles to the Taconic State 
Parkway at Valhalla. The Central Westchester 
Parkway runs from Westchester Avenue northerly 
for a distance of two miles to its intersection 
with Route #22, in the city of White Plains and 
the Town of Harrison. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 
Valley Stream (130 acres), 18 miles from N. Y., 
from Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 
Hempstead Lake (904 acres), 21 miles from N, Y., 
on Southern State Parkway. 


New York State Parks with Campsites 


Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department 


way, 
either the Mead 


rants, cafeterias, games areas, 
and other facilities. 


north of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a 
wooded tract north of the Village of Farming- 
dale on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18- 
hole golf courses and a clubhouse are available. 
There are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle 
paths and pedestrian trails, a stable where well- 
trained saddle horses may be hired, and a polo 
field where games may be witnessed every Sun- 
day afternoon during the polo season. 


Fire Island (3,288 acres) 53 miles from N. Y., 
ferry Babylon. 


Belmont Lake (394 acres), 42 miles from N. Y. 


Heckscher (2,006 acres), 50 miles from N. Y., on 
Great Seuth Bay, south of E. Islip. 

Sunken Meadow (1,031 acres), 45 miles from 
N. Y., near Kings Park; on Long Island Sound. 

Wildwood (689 acres), 73 miles from N. Y., on 
Long Island Sound. 


Montauk Point (480 acres), 132 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean. 


Hither Hills (3,186 acres), 122 miles from N. Y., 
on the ocean, west of Montauk. 


Orient Beach (1,198 acres), 108 miles from N. Y., 
on Gardiners Bay. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which 
the state owns more than 232,000 acres. The 
park is situated in the Hudson, Delaware and 
Mohawk valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and 

recipitous mountains extending from the norther- 
y end of the park along the northeast and easterly 
part. The Catskill section is reached by rail on the 
New York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Kingston, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. The 
chief campsites are: 


Beaver Kill—turn. north from State Highway, 
route 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 
campsite is about five miles from this point over 
hard surfaced roads. 


Woodland Valley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia. Five 
mile run on good macadam to campsite. 


Devil’s Tombstone—turn north from State 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or south from 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter. The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a marrow. defile between 
Hunter and Plateau mountains, through which 
the highway passes. : 


North Lake—turn north from 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. 
drive of three miles. 


State Highway, 
There follows “" 


UP-STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,210 acres), 90 mi 
from N. Y.; Lake Taghkanie (754 ren 115 aie 
from N. Y.; Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 
acres), i te Keo Cold Spring; Margaret Lewis 

orrie .acres) on Hudson River, 9 mi 
of Poughkeepsie. ee ee 


Echo Lake (64 acres) at Millwood, N. Y. Hun 
brook (14 acres), 5 miles east of Peekskill, N - 
Kitchawan (20 acres), 2 miles north of Millwood. 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace 
table and benches accommodating six. Wall tents, 
8 x 10, and accommodating four. Camp sites are 
rented to those supplying their own equipment. 
Cottages accommodating as many as from two to 
eight. persons. Application for accommodations 
should be made in advance to the superintendent 
at Taconic park and the caretaker at the others 
The Taconic State Parkway is now extended 
to include the Bronx River Parkway extension 
and 21 miles beyond to Route 199. ; 


Bet! 1,416 acres), 37 miles from N. ¥., 
hpage ( ) 


_ Park (109 acres); 


Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syr: 


Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of 


. ore: Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 


Buttermilk Falls (675 acres), 214 miles S. of 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake (188 acres), 3 miles trom 
Seneca Falls; Robert H. Treman State Park (989 
acres), 5 miles S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach 
816 acres), on Lake Ontario, 15 miles S..W. of 
swego; Fillmore Glen (857 acres), 1 mile S. of 
Moravia; Stony Brook (554 acres),'3 miles S. of 
Dansville; “Taughannock Falls (533 acres), on 
Cayuga Lake, 8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen 
ey acres), in Village of that name; Newtown 

ttlefield Reservation (330 acres), 5 miles S. E, 


of Elmira. 


Letchworth Park (7,400 acres, 3 waterfalls), on 
upper Genesee River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 


Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (770 acres). 


Allegany (57,963 acres), 70 miles from Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (355 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 


State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Devil’s Hole State Park (42 
acres); Beaver Island State Park (722 acres), 
Grand Island; Buckhorn Island State Park (923 
acres), Buckhorn Island. 


Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 


ADIRONDACK REGION 


The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,178,- 
241 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is, 
With a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. The State has provided many 
public sites, all marked by signs, but visitors must 
wegister with the caretaker in charge. 

The devéloped campsites are: 

Lake George Battleground—route U.S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the scutherly end of Lake George. 

Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
pores. eg on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 


Rogers Rock—Two miles north of Hague-on- 


/ Lake-George, on route 9N. 


Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U. S. Highway, route 9, on Schron Lake. 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
Lake on the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
Toute 9. 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 


. three-quarters of a mile from State Highway, route 


73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State Highway two miles east of Severance and one 
Mile west of Paradox. 


Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from route 
8 and 22, about half way between Crown Point and 
Port Henry. Route 8 leads directly to the camp 
and to Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. 
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Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, route 86. Wilmington is the 
nearest village, 3 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S: Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. 

Cumberland Bay—Turn east off U. S, Highway 
9, just north of Plattsburg, on road to ferry. 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
miles east of Saranac Lake. 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10, nine- 
teen miles north of Lake Clear Junction. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10. 
between Saranac and Tupper. Lake. 

Rollins Pond—Three miles west of State High- 
way 10, via the Fish Creek Pond campsite road. 

Cranberry Lake—Turn from State Highway route 
3 at Cranberry Lake Village: 2 miles over dirt 
Toad to campsite. 


Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 
@ quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 
Papespre to the camp is two miles west of Long 

ake. 


Forked Lake—At end of town highway five miles 
eee of State Highway .10 at Deerland on Long 
ake, 


Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles east of Raquette Lake village. 

Lake Durant—On State Highway No. 28, 3 miles 
east of Blue Mt. Lake. ; 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30. and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Wells. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
northwest shore of Piseco Lake about three miles 
west of the hamlet of Piseco. 


Little Sand Point—On Piseco Lake about one 
mile west of Poplar Point on State Highway 8. 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
hele route 8, three miles west of the Poplar Point 
site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Hast Caroga 
Lake nine miles north of Gloversville on State 
Highway, route 29A. 

Lewey_ Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly macadam from Indian Lake. 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 


Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 


Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 


Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
way, route 28. 


Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 
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Savings Bank Life Insurance, New York State 


Savings Bank Life Insurance is legal reserve life 
insurance and operates in New York state under 
supervision of the State Banking and Insurance 
Departments. Mutual savings banks may issue 
policies for insurance not exceeding $5,000 for each 
person, when requested by voluntary buyers, There 
are no solicitors. All forms of life-insurance are 
available, including group insurance. 

All issuing banks contribute 1% of premium in- 
come to the Savings Banks Life Insurance Fund, to 
serve as a central guaranty fund, supplementing 


reserves and surplus funds required by law. An 
actuary and a medical director are provided by the 
fund, which is directed by 7 trustees appointed by 
the Supt. of Banks, with approval of the Governor. 


In New York on Jan. 1, 1952, there were 135,274 
policies in force for $189,531,958, including group 
insurance of $15,692,000. There were 40 issuing 
banks and 27 agency banks. An agency bank ac- 
cepts applications for insurance and refers them 
to issuing banks, and acts as a collection agency 
for the receipt of premiums. 


New York State Banking Statistics 


Source: New York State Banking Department 
Class Number Deposits ($1,000) Resources ($1,000) 

A N.Y.| Outside |State|/In N. Y.|Outside| State In N. Y. | Outside] State 

Dec. $1°1951 City N-Y. City Total City |N. Y. C.| Total City |N. Y. C.| Total 
98 105 ~ 106,704] 312,037) 418,741 116,879] 340,976] 457,855 
Trust Ronay ies 34 95 129 |/17,197,937|3,012,081 |20,210,018||19,129,019/3, 266,358 |22,395,377 
Savings banks. 54 76 ye Baas, Boon ees palette Bory ets Beers Le Geb eee 

1 i > Fi A , : 

Poon backs. 7 6 13 178,309! 36,362! 214,671 203,557! 41,015! 244,572 


equivalent of deposits): Credit Unions, $25,656,800.90; Savings and Loan Associations 
Brigit veer Savings and Loan Bank of the State of N. Y., Deposits, $1,030,615. Resources $10,733,820. 


New York State Mountain Peaks and Lakes 

Source: U. S. Geological Survey. Figures show feet above mean sea level. 

Adirondacks—The principal mountain group in Catskills—' cover an ee 1,000 and 
uare | miles, princi) in G Sullivan, ; 

Be he norte ow ribeket ren, re Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 4 

CHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS ; 

(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error} 


Peak County ft. 
Gare x 3,584) 
Algonquin Peak.|Essex 5,112}|Giant 
Craiewecd pice fssex ,345||Gore 
ees: Essex ,455|| Gothic. 
Bartlett Ridge wares —_[3's80||Green 
artlett e eX R 
foe. Essex 4,825] | Haysti 
Big Slide...... Essex ,255|| Henderson 
MUGE Tei st losels 3 Hamilton. |3,759}|Hoffman.,.. 
Blue Ridge..... X »715}| Hurricane 
Blue Ridge,....|Hamilton {3,865)|Jay.... 
SDFGS ocho ccc 5 Essex 3,815 
Boundary Peak. |Essex 4,920 
amity...... Essex 3,641||Lyon 
€ Cees nase oe ye by peemaad ie Mt... 
theney Cobble. |Essex . BLOW ascites 
Cl A Reece aay ws 0 x 4,000|}|McComb...... Essex 4,425 
WOIGCN Ys «2.6.4... ‘Essex |4,713||McKenzie...... Essex 3,872 
Colvin. 2s oo. Essex 4,074||Moose......... x 3,921 
Beets) zie ae Essex 4,023||Nipple Top. ...|/Essex 4 Whi 
Mies mite woaveip. Essex .842}|Noonmark..... Essex 3,552 
Donaldson..... Franklin 4,215||North River... .|Essex 3,890 
Dun Brook..... Hamilton (3,565|i|Nye........... Essex 4,160 


CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 


3,700|(High Peak. .... Greene (3,660|/Rose.......... ‘Ulster 3,123 
3,565||/Hunter........ Greene 4,025||Round Top... .|Greene 3,470. 
,590||Huntersfield. .. .|Greene 3,450|/Rusk.......... Greene 3,680 
3,723|\Indian Head. . .|Greene SSS NEO Sao. + leks Ulster 4,204 
Del.-Greene|3,500||Lone.......... Ulster 3,740||Spruce......... Ulster 3,380 
Ulster 3,406 eGregor...... laware |3,253||Spruce To Greene 3,620 
,721||/Mill Br’k Rdge. /Ulster-Del. |3, Stoppel Point... |Greene 3,425 
3,990||Mombaccus.... er ,000||Sugarloaf...... reene 3,647 
3,937||Mongaup...... Ulster 3, 850/|Table... cance 3,856 
3,448||Mor'sv’le R'ng..|Delaware |3,253|/Thos. Cole..... Greene 3,935 
3,906||North Dome. . .|Greene 3,593) (Twin. .... 06. Greene 3,782 
3,051/|Overlook....... Ulster 3,150/||Utsayanthe....|/Delaware 3,213 
Dry Brook Rdg.|Del.-Ulster |3,510]|Panther....... Ulster 3,760|/Van Wyck..... 3,260 - 
Evergreen. Gree 3. Peekamoose.... S, SOS Way Soin ona reene 3,476 
he ee : ¢ ; 3,365 ba) ee ee Greene 3,777 
Giant Ledge. 3,855||Wildeat........ Ulster 3,268 
Graham... . = 3,250)|Wndhm.Hgh. Pt.|Greene 3,508 
Halcott........ z 3,213]|Wittenberg.....|Ulster 3,802 
Hemlock....... 3,620 
——————————————— Oe 
Lake County 
Beaver River Flow|Herkimer......... 
Big Moose....... Hamilton-Herkimer 
Black........ . |St. Lawrence. % 
Brandreth. . 
Brant..... 
Canadarago A g' 
Canandaigua, ....|Ontario-Yates..... 
ROO UIEA is ernaiSicueis Cay-Tomp-Seneca. 
Cazenovia....... Madison......... 
Champlain,...... Essex-Clinton-Vt.- 
Camada........ 9 Dreratiss 
Chateaugay, upper}Clinton.......... 1,3 Raquette........ 
Chautauqua......|/Chautauqua...... 20.9 | 1,308|/Raquette Pond, . .|/Franklin. . 
BBN: Tita she aed > CHUNG RSet ce 2 1,5 HROUNG iraciaret ey ase Hamilton... . 
(01 ES: VR Ee CP ae Franklin. ....... 1,610||Sacandaga. ...... Hamilton 
Conesus... ..55. 5. Livingston.......,. Bi 8 per.. .|Franklin,........ 
Crosses os ee. Cayuga-Onondaga, 3. 370||Saranac Lk., lower|Franklin......... 
Follensby, pond...|Franklin......... 1. Saranac Lk., m’dle|Franklin......... 
WOU OG hess cr vis.c > Hamilton......... 1, Saranac LK., upper|Franklin......... 
Fulton Chain—1st|Herkimer........, 1.03) 1,706}|Saratoga.,........ Saratoga 6 204 
Fulton Chain—4th|Herkimer.. 1... 1" 3.29] 1,707||Schroon.. 222512! Essex-Warren,. |. . 6.61| 807 
George, Lake .|Essex-Warren...., 44. 17||Seneca.......... Seneca-Schuyler: 66.7-| 444 
Greenwood. Orange: 2: casas 3.0 Ontario- Yates, : | 
Hemlock.... 1.11! Livingston. . 2.90] 896]|Silver........... Glintones cure. ‘:{ 1.30] 1,393. | 
Hinckley, reservoir| Herk.-Oneid 5.11] 1,225||Silver. .. 22222577 Wyoming........"} 1.19] 1356 | 
Honeoye’........ Liv.-Ontario. 2:61| '800||Skaneateles °° 12°” Cay.-Cortl-Onond.| 1318 | ’ge7_ | 
Honnedaga..,.... Herkimer. . . 1,46] 2,187||Tupper.......... St. Law.-Franklin,.| 5.91] 1,542 
Indian vee bers vic... Hamilton... 6: .. (Hamilton... ‘| 3180) 10718 | 
noe emai areac ten Rates. Steuben. i Fit we | Bramkiip soo ty 1.35] 1.563 
Betibier dncisee ss amilton........ i = * | 
Titties ccs. Schuyler... t jf RE eorens 1:74) 13808 | 
Lake Erie borders on New York State for an] central New York. From west to are— 
geane Giacanee or ae ey pay eae toes statins. Canadice, Sonera "Gane 
+ S.—4, iles. aigua, Keuka, Seneca, . ‘ASCO. 
Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of tele: and Otisco. mine » Bese 
N. Y. State for an airline distance of 146 miles. There are 2,300 lakes, ponds, or reservoirs in 
Area in U. S.—3,470 square miles. New York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 / 
Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in square mile or more. 
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Benefit payments....................... 189,745,925 
Funds on hand, Dec. 31, 1951........ 1,060,515,637 


a The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
_ of New York, the second of its kind to be enacted 
7, 
é 


in this country, became effective April 25, 1935. 
The Federal Social Security Act was not enacted 
- until Aug. 14, 1935, and under the terms of its 
_ Title IX the New York Law was approved by the 
__ Social Security Board Jan. 24, 1936. 
al When benefits originally became payable in 1938, 
= the weekly minimum was $7, the maximum $15, 
and the potential duration varied from a minimum 
of 3 weeks to a maximum of 16. The minimum 
Was raised from $7 to $10 in 1943. The maximum 
Was raised to $18 per week in 1942, to $21 in 1945, 
to $26 in 1948, and to $30 in 1951 (effective Dec. 
31, 1951). ‘The potential duration was made uni- 
form—13 weeks—in 1939, and was raised to 20 
weeks in 1942, and to 26 weeks in 1945. The wait- 
ing period, an initial period of unemployment for 
which no compensation is paid, originally 3 to 5 
~ weeks, was reduced to 3 weeks in 1939, two in 1942, 
_ and 4 effective days, the equivalent of one week of 


total unemployment, in 1945. 


What Employer Pays 

Employer contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund became assessable Jan. 1, 1936, at 
the rate of 1% of insured payrolls during 1936, at 
_ 2% during 1937, and at 3% during 1938 and 1939. 
_. By a 1940 amendment to the law, the contribution 
- tates for 1940 and thereafter were reduced from 
3% to 2.1%. Beginning July 1, 1945, actual con- 
tributions could be lower than 2.7% because of the 
tax credit provision in the law. In 1952 contribu- 
tion rates varied from 1,7% to 2.7%, _depending 

on each employer’s own experience with unem- 
ployment. Contribution rates may vary from 0 to 
2.7%, depending on the employer’s experience and 

on the status of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. The law also provides for emergency contri- 
butions, payable in addition to regular contribu- 
tions. The emergency contribution may amount to 

14 of 1% of payrolls or 1% of payrolls. As required 

by the Social Security Act, all monies collected 
under the New York State Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law are deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an Unemployment Trust Fund, subject 


eA 


to requisition by the State Division of Placement 


and Unemployment Insurance for the pereen of 
benefits. Contributions are payable quarterly. Since 
Jan. 1, 1938, contributions have been payable on 
the first $3,000 of wages. 

Employers not subject to the law may become 
voluntarily insured with the consent of the Indus- 
trial Commissioner. Both subject and non-subject 
employers are required to keep accurate ‘records 
of wages paid to each employee. Once subject, an 
employer ceases to be subject only after he has not 
employed four or more persons in employment sub- 
ject to the law in: 1) the preceding calendar year 
if liability is to cease at the start of a calendar 
year; 2) or the lapsed calendar quarters of the 
instant year plus the preceding calendar yeai" if 
liability is to cease during the year. An em- 
ployer who became subject to the law prior to 
January 1, 1947 and wilfully fails to notify the 
Industrial Commissioner of such fact within six 
months is subject-to a penalty in the amount of 
100 per cent of accrued contributions not to exceed 
$500 nor to be less than $50 for each calendar year. 
A delinquent employer who erroneously contributed 
to the unemployment compensation fund of another 
state is not held liable for penalties and interest. 

Coverage—Employment of four or more persons 
within each of 13 or more calendar weeks in the 
years 1935 and 1936 made employers subject to 
the law on and after Jan. 1, 1936. Employment of 
four or more persons within any calendar year 
aiter Dec. 21, 1936, makes an employer subject to 
the law on and after the first of the fifteen days 
within which such employment occurs. 

Tips, bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities 
are wages on which contributions must be paid: 
dismissal wages, are not. Payments made by an 
employer under a retirement, sickness, or accident 
disability plan, effective Jan. 1, 1940, are not wages 
to be used as a basis for benefit payment. 


Exemptions 

Exemptions under the law include: Employers 
of agricultural labor as defined in the Law; em- 
ployers of spouse or minor child; non-profit-making 
religious, scientific, charitable, literary, and edu- 
cational bodies (excepting such bodies whose prim- 
ary activity is the production of plays for public 
entertainment), New York State’s municipal cor- 
porations and other governmental subdivisions (ex- 
cept certain employees of the state government 
and employees of custodians or custodial engineers 
employed by boards of education in cities having 
population of more than 500,000); employment 
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Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


as a golf caddy; employment during all or any 
part of the school year or regular vacation periods 
as a part-time worker of any person actually in 
regular attendance ee the daytime as a 
student in an institution o: learning (as amended 
on April 1, 1942); and employment covered by the 
Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Any employer not otherwise liable for contribu. 
tions may provide coverage for his employee or 
employees by filing an application with the In- 
dustrial Commissioner. Coverage will commence 
as of the first day of the calendar quarter in 
which the application is made and must continue 
through at least the following calendar year. 
By amendment, effective April 6, 1948, any munic- 
pal corporation or other governmental subdi- 
vision may elect to become liable for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits in lieu of contributions. 

The New York Court of Appeals in October, 1942, 
decided that maritime workers are covered under 
the State Unemployment Insurance Law. Prior 
to this decision, officers and members of crews 
claiming benefits had been adjudged not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the law. By a 1943 enactment 
of the Legislature, provision was made that for 
the period prior to January 1, 1942, no contribution 
shall be payable on wages paid to officers or mem- 
bers of crews. on vessels. 

A 1944 enactment authorized the Industrial Com- 
missioner to enter into reciprocal agreements with 
other states in regard to coverage of services on 
vesseis engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, 
It adjusted the definition of employment to con- 
form to such agreements. An. Interstate Maritime 
Reciprocal Arrangement accepted by the Industrial 
Commissioner on October 11, 1945, defines service 
for the purposes of the Arrangement and provides 
means for establishing the identity of jurisdiction 
of coverage. Amendment of the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act in 1947 extended federal coverage to 
the maritime industry on similar terms. 


Benefits Payable 


Benefits are payable to claimants who in an in- 
dividual base period (52 weeks preceding the filing 
of a valid original claim for benefits) worked in in- 
sured employment in at least 20 weeks, and earned 
remuneration totalling $300 (averaging at least $15 
per week) in any 20 weeks. Such benefits are pay- 
able for not more than 26 weeks of unemployment 
within the claimant's individual benefit year (52 
weeks following the filing of a valid original ciaim). 
The weekly benefit rate is based on the claim- 
ant’s average weekly wage, and varies from 
%g of the average weekly wage for claimants en- 
titled to the $10 weekly minimum, to 15 of the 
average weekly wage for.claimants entitled to the 
$30 maximum. Benefits are paid weekly for each 
fourth and subsequent day of total unemployment 
within the week, known as effective days, after a 
waiting period of four effective days, which need 
not be consecutive. 

To permit prompt settlement of benefit claims, 
employers are required to supply wage information 
within seven days after receiving a request. 

The new ‘‘entitlement formula’ was enacted in 
1951. Formerly. benefit rights depended on wages 
earned in a fixed uniform base year (calendar year 
preceding the benefit year) and were payable dur- 
ing a fixed uniform benefit year. The benefit rate 
was based on total wages earned in “‘that quarter 
of the base year in which such Wages were high- 
est’’. A schedule, relating “high quarter’”’ wages 
to total wages in the base year was used to deter- 
mine whether benefits should be paid at all in the 
uniform benefit year then currefit. The last uni- 
form benefit year ended June 30, 1951. 

If ‘‘reasonably fitted’ by training and experi- 
ence eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance requires joining 
@ company union. jeopardizing his labor union 
status, working in an establishment where an in- 
dustrial controversy exists, working for substan- 
tionally less than the wages, hours, or conditions 
prevailing for similar work in the locality, or work= 
ing at a place unreasonably distant from home or 
requiring expenses of travel substantially greater 
than that required in his former employment un- 
less the expense is provided for. An employee may 
also refuse employment for other ‘‘good cause,” 
but benefits are not paid if -the employee has 
withdrawn from the labor market. 

A 1941 amendment to the Law provided a 42-day 
disqualification for workers who voluntarily leave 
their employment without good cause. Another 
amendment, in effect Sept. 29, 1941, provided 
for a 7-week suspension of benefit rights rather 
than an extended waiting period for loss of em- 
ployment due to misconduct, a strike, lockout, or 
other industrial controversy. The same amendment 
made provision for reduction of benefits in cases 
of wilful false statement or representation to ob- 
tain benefits. 
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New York State Personal Income Tax Law 


Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
was first anepree in 1919, and as amended em- 
bodies the following provisions: 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for th 


snd dedoeh 

and 3r ,000; 

on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th an 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 

The state permitted the taxpayer to reduce by 
10% the amount of normal tax and capital gain 
tax due in the calendar year 1951 and the fiscal 
aed 1952. Reductions, if any, are announced by 
ne Governor before the first payments are due. 

A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year. was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
ane aggregate net income received by husband and 


wife. . 

Tf the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. 

A ‘‘head of a family’’ is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
€ach person, other than husband or wife, under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, or is over 
18 years of age and is in fulltime attendance at 
an approved school or college, who was receiving 
his or her chief support from the taxpayer. If the 
exemption status changed during the year the ex- 
emption must be apportioned. ‘The dependency 
credit can be claimed only by the person who 
provides the chief support and cannot be divided 
between two individuals. If the taxpayer did not 
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occupy the status of head of family except 
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son of there being one or 1 to ered under ae 
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whom he would be 


raph, the credit under par shall be 
Yisallowed with respect to one of su ts. 
Life insurance prem d up vo 
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Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 
ne wee <a Lari th da: = =e fourth month 
ollowing the close of a year. ‘ 
A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
months ending on the last day of any month other 
than December. 


Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are ~ 


taxable—a resident on income from 


sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law: & 


nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New_York, or income derived from 4 
business carri or from property located 
within, New York State. 

A return is required of every taxpayer when, if 
single, his net income and net capital gain for the 
taxable year is $1,000 or more or, if ma 
living with husband or wife, the aggregate net 
income and net capital gain of both is $2,500 or 
more. 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income and capital gain amounts to $5,000 or over. 

Where a er actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year. a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
One for period of non-residence provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole tax- 
able period as defined above to require one. 

The normal tax may be paid in full when the 
return is filed or it may be paid in quarterly in- 
staliments, the first installment being due at the 
time of filing the return and the other installments 
three months, seven months and ten months re- 
spectively after the due date. In no event shall 
any installment except the last be less than $10. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax, Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
normal rates. It, also, is payable in installments in 
the same manner as the normal tax. 


Division of Veterans’ Affairs 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs of New York 
State is a branch of the executive department and 
is administered by a State Director appointed by 
the Governor. He must be a veteran. Present in- 
cumbent is Leo V. Lanning of Buffalo, appointed 
July 1, 1948; salary, $15,000. 


Assisting the Director is a Veteran Affairs Com- 
mission, which helps coordinate activities of vari- 
ous agencies, providing service for members of the 
Armed Forces and veterans. It consists of various 
state officials and three additional members, vet- 
erans, named with consent of the Senate. They 


serve without pay, but have an allowance of $20 
per diem when attending meetings, 


The Division of Veterans’ Affairs establishes a 
State Veterans Service Agency, which assists vet- 
erans and their families with relation to educa- 
tional training and retraining, health, medical and 
rehabilitation facilities, special rights and privi- 
leges under Federal, state and local laws, employ- 
ment and similar matters. Each county establishes 
a County Veterans’ Service Agency and cities may 


establish a City Veterans’ Service Agency, These 
bodies carry on in their fields the work outta for 
the State Veterans’ Service Agency. The costs are 
paid by the county and the city respectively, ex- 
cept that the State Director may make certain al- 
pig ra a maintenance —_ operation, which 
y law in amount and in - 
ceed 50% of the total expenditures, a 
patty the uscat3 
State appropriated $204,825 for salaries - 
ie fon eainistrabive departments. and 
,122, ainten ion; 
Silage ene. ance and operation; total, 
The executive office received $26,076: 
office, $17,517; the publicity office, d1aGoa te tee 
hree area offices, New York City, Albany and 


received $8,145. each office 
$46,400 and communication was down for $30,000. 
on- 


par ec and clerical and other services 


Unincorporated Business Tax 


An unincorporated business tax is imposed by | ness, if such person 


Article 16-A of the New York 
is a tax on 


(or a ratable portion | 
less than twelve months) is | 
and the tax is not due in those cases | 
“es een the net income is less than the exemp- 
The computation of gross income and net i 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- | 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal | 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the individ- 
ual conducting the business or the members of a 
partnership carrying on an unincorporated busi- 


Must be a: - 
the State a proportion of 


sion and should be secured b: 
business entity which is subject to 


is fil 


year beginning Apr. 1, 1951, the’ 


' 
| 
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Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


New York's Disability Benefits Law, which went 
into effect April 13, 1949, constitutes Article IX 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
under which workmen’s compensation benefits 
for occupational disabilities and deaths have been 
payable since July 1, 1914. New York, recognizing 
the similarity of many aspects of “‘on-the-job” 
and off-the-job”’ disability benefits, was the first 
state to combine their administration. The new 
law provides cash benefits up to $30 a week during 
thirteen weeks in a year or for a single disability. 
These benefits partially replace wages lost due to 
non-occupational disability. 

The benefits differ in character from those pro- 
vided for occupational disabilities. All workers for 
employers of tour or more employees are covered 
by the law, except certain groups traditionally ex- 
€mpt. Special provision is made for the disabled 
unemployed. Employees are required to contribute 
by pay-roll deduction 15 of 1% of wages earned on 
and aiter July 1, 1950, but not more than 30 cents 
a week. Employers, who contribute the balance of 
cost, Imay secure payment of benefits by purchas- 
ing insurance, qualifying as_a self-insurer, or by 
Submitting acceptable welfare plans. The Dis- 
ability Benefits Law became fully effective on July 
1, 1950, when non-occupational disability benefits 

me payable, is administered by Mary Donlon, 
Chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

With respect to occupational accident or disease, 
the Workmen’s Compensation.Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardiess of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 
ployed. An amendment of 1947 makes mandatory 
coverage of executive officers of corporations sub- 
ject to the law. 

it expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, except that an amendment of 1946 ex- 
tends coverage to domestic workers, other than 
those employed on farms, employed by the same 
employer for a minimum of 48 hours per week in 
cities and villages having a population of 40,000 
or more. The workers excluded may be covered 
voluntarily. It also excludes lumbering operations 
by a farmer for the production of firewood for sale 
to the general public provided not more than four 
persons are engaged in such work. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and non-manual workers for 
a religious, charitable, or education corporation. 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chaui- 
feurs employed as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 
An amendment of 1952 extends workman’s com- 
pensation to resident physicians and internes-in 
municipal hospitals and prisons. 

An amendment of 1947 provides mandatory cov- 
erage for voluntary firemen. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if injured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act,’’ approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews engaged in unloading 
or repairing are excluded from compensation if 
the vessel on which accident occurs is under eight- 


een tons net. Claims for Injuries 


An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer within 
thirty days unless failure to give such notice is 


excused by the Board on the ground that notice 
for sufficient reason could not have been given 


claim must be filed within 2 years after 
See patie en te A aut 
compressed air illness, by latent or delayed patho- 
logical bone, blood, or lun changes, or rant = 
nancies due to occupational exposure to certain 
substances, the claim may be fil beyond two years 
if filed 90 days after occurrence of disablement and 
of the knowledge that the claim is or was due to 
the nature of employment. The requirement as to 
filing does not apply to a minor, or an incom= 
petent who has no legal guardian or committee, nor 
to an employee to whom compensation has been 
paid or medical care furnished. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and thereafter 
is payable bi-weekly. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician. 

in case of an accident after such date the in- 
jured employee may select a physician authorized 


j by the Chairman of the Board. 


Compensation to a disabled employee is 24 of 
his average weekly wages but not to exceed $32 
per week, or less than $12 per week, and the mini- 
mum rate in cases of permanent total disability 
shall not be less than $15 per week nor in cases 
of temporary total disability less than $12 per week. 

i. death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 26 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on Maximum earnings of $227.50 a month. Widows 
and children of deceased employees wages are not 
deemed less than $78 a month. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $6,500. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $5,500. 


Compensation for Disease 


The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

For silicosis or other dust diseases, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only. A 
1947 amendment removed any limitation as to 
amount of benefits and transferred to the special 
fund (§15, subd. 8) liability after the first 260 
weeks in cases of death or total disability from 


Silicosis or other dust diseases. In cases of death 


after September 1, 1947, where total disability oc- 
curred prior thereto, the special fund is liable after 
the first 104 weeks. 

Minors under 18 years of age who are employed 
in violation of the Labor Law are entitled to 
double compensation. 

Laws 1945, Chapter 872, provides that an em- 
ployee who has any permanent physical impair- 
ment who incurs a subsequent industrial accident 
or disease producing a permanent disability caused 
by both conditions that is substantially greater 
than that which would have resulted from the 
subsequent injury or occupational disease alone 
shall receive compensation and medical expenses 
from the carrier for the resulting disability. Such 
carrier, however, shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment from the special Disability Fund for all such 
payments after the first one hundred and four 
weeks of disability. If such subsequent injury 
results in death, the carrier shall be reimbursed 
for all death benefits payable in excess of one 
hundred and four weeks. 


City of New Rochelle Pays “One Fatt 


Calfe" and Renews Ancient Tradition 


In 1688 French Huguenots, fleeing from persecution in France, arranged with Jacob Leisler, British 
governor of the Province of New York, to buy 6,000 acres of land along Long Island Sound from John 
Pell, lord of the Manor of Pelham. They agreed to pay Pell the equivalent of $8,000 and ‘‘one fatt 


calfe on every four-and-twentieth day of June yearly and every year forever if demanded.”’ 


For many 


years the calf was delivered on the day of St. John the Baptist and was the occasion for general feasting 
in the village, which they called New Rochelle. In 1952 the Rev. Walden Pell, 2nd., headmaster of St. 
Andrew’s School for Boys at Middletown, Del., a direct descendant of the Pells, called on the mayor of 
New Rochelle, Stanley W. Church, for payment of the annual fee, which, if not paid, would mean the 
quit claim of the Pells was invalid. New Rochelle, N. Y., had 59,725 inhabitants by the Census of 1950 


and now claims well over 60,000, and its citizens cherish its ancient traditions. 


Therefore Mayor 


Church purchased a fat Holstein calf at a country auction, conveyed it to the farm of Gene Tunney, 
former heavyweight boxing champion, and notified the Rev. Mr. Pell to call for his fee. 
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Minimum Wage Law in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


wage law was passed by the ete 


ted States Supreme Court of 
1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins case 
: ing the minimum wage law of the State of 


ashington. 
The act, entitled ‘““Minimum Wage Standards 
for Women and Minors,’ states, ‘‘It is the de- 


clared public policy of the state of New York that 
women and minors employed in any occupation 
should receive wages sufficient to provide adequate 
Maintenance and to protect their health.” 

The law empowers the Industrial Commissioner 
to investigate wages paid to women and minors in 
any occupation, except domestic service in the 
home of the employer or labor on a farm, and if, 
on the basis of information in his possession, 
with or without a special investigation, the Com- 
missioner is of the opinion that a substantial num- 
ber of women or minors in such occupation receive 
wages insufficient to provide adequate maintenance 
and to protect health, to appoint a board which 
shall report upon the establishment of minimum 
wage rates for women and minors in such oc- 
cupations. 

The wage board is composed of not more than 
3 representatives of employers, an equal number 
of representatives of employees and not more 
than 3 disinterested members representing the 
public: Within 90 days it shall submit a report 
to the Commissioner including its recommenda- 
tions as to minimum wage standards for women 
and minors in the occupation or occupations un- 
der consideration. The Commissioner, in his dis- 
cretion, may extend such time to 180 days. The 
board is required to hold public hearings and in 
recommending minimum wage standards may take 
into account (1) the amount sufficient to provide 
adequate maintenance and to protect health, (2) 


the value of service or class of service Ten- 
dered, and (3) wages paid in like 
or comparable 


ter 

he accepts the r 
a@ wage order and administrative 
effective within 60 days. 

Violation of a 
Any employee who 
established by 
dtvcinineting against an employee for el 

g agai an emp. 
testimony or serving on a wage board is guilty 
@ misdemeanor. 

Provision is made for. reconsideration and re- 
view of the minimum wage stand after a 
wage order has been in effect for six months, and 
for appeal to the courts on the validity and rea- 
sonableness of any order. 

No adult male, 21 years of age and over, may 
be paid less than the minimum wage standards 
or rates fixed for women and minors in any in- 
dustry or occupation under a minimum wage order. 

Minimum wage orders covering about 1,000,000 
workers are in effect in the amusement and rec- 
reation, beauty service, cleaning and ayeine, con- 
fectionery, hotel, laundry, restaurant, and retail 
trade industries. 

Equal Pay Law 

No employer may discriminate in rates of pay 
because of sex. Differentiais in pay between em- 
ployees based on seniority, length of service, merit, 
skill, experience, training, work schedules, localit; 
of employment, productivity, or quality of wor 
are permitted provided this practice is applied to 
both sexes alike. (Effective July 1, 1944.) 


New York Labor Relations Act; Anti-Discrimination 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The New York State Labor Relations Act ap- 
plies particularly to industries in intrastate com- 
merce, excepting from its applications employers 
and employees admittedly subject to the National 
Labor Relations Act or the Federal Railway Labor 
Act. Employees of the state, municipality or other 
governmental agency, charitable, religious or edu- 
cational organizations, domestic servants and farm 
laborers are exempt. 

The act affirms the rights of employees to self- 
organization, to form, join or. assist labor unions, 
to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, free from interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers. It makes the 
representatives selected by the majority of the 
employees the exclusive bargaining agency in re- 
apace to conditions of employment. Employees may 
at any time present grievances to employers di- 
rectly or through representatives. 

The State Labor Relations Board has 3 members 
appointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate, salary, $13,000 yr. It is authorized to de- 
cide the appropriate unit for collective bargaining. 
It may also conduct. investigations, hearings and 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of 
a strike are barred from participation in elections. 
Company unions cannot be listed on ballots. 

The Board cannot intervene in representation 
controversies between persons or groups within a 
labor organization or between labor organizations 
affiliated with the same parent organization. 

In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, etc., 
and take testimony. If violations are proved, the 


Board can serve cease and desist orders upon the 
employer and may take further action, such as ord- 
ering reinstatement with back ay of employees dis- 
criminated against by the unfair labor practice. The 
Board may petition the State Supreme Court for 
enforcement of orders issued at the close of un- 
fair labor practice proceedings, and the employer 
may petition the Court to vacate such orders. In- 
terference with the activities of the State Labor 
Relations Board or with employees’ exercise of their 
rights in an election of representatives is penalized. 

Annual reports and record of decisions are avail- 
ale a ne ogres omees ot West 57th Street, 

ork, N. Y¥. Irvin, . Bergm: 

eR & gman is executive 


AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


The State Commission Against Discrimination 
is composed of 5 members appointed for 5 years by 
the Governor of New York with consent of the 
Senate; salary $11,950 yr; The Commission ‘‘for- 
mulates policies to eliminate and prevent discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, color 
or national origin, either by employers, labor or- 
ganizations, employment agencies or other persons, 
and is empowered to take action against such dis- 
crimination.’’ It may make rules, start investiga- 
tions, pass on complaints, and create advisory 
bedies and conciliation councils of representative 
citizens, serving without pay but with reimburse- 
ment of expenses. Anyone protesting the decisions 
of the Commission may obtain judicial review. 

Offices: 270 Broadway, New York, John R. Fox 
executive director; 212 State St. Albany, N. ¥.; 
also offices in Buffalo, Syracuse, B: nton, 
White Plains, Rochester, N. Y. ear ee 


Public Assistance in New York State 
Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program, including veteran relief, 
financed by state and local funds, and the four 
special types of assistance in the financing of 
which the Federal Government participates—old 
age, aid to dependent children, assistance to the 
blind, and aid to the disabled. 

During 1951 a monthly average 
received public essistance of sitcanoy Ge 
amount 32.8% was from Federal funds, 47 2% from 
State funds and 20.0% from local funds. ~ 


Home relief expenditures for the year were - 
394,520. A monthly average of 58.688 pees Ce 
bears this form of assistance. - 

-age assistance granted to a 
bie ye persons was $87,894,342 ny sa. 
n average of 54,348 families received 
under the aid to dependent children chee 

Assistance to the blind, covering an average of 
4,197 persons per month was $3,515,563. 

Spas one a bases colored a monthly average 
: rsons and involve 
tures’ of $21,068,595. gegen 


an order may recover in a civil ~ 
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Local Non-Property Taxes in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 


The Legislature of the State of New York has 
authorized counties and cities to se various 
local taxes other than the general on real 
property. 
» In the City of New York, a retail sales tax and 
_ & general business tax have been in effect since 
_ 1934, pursuant to authority granted by ig ee: 


302 and 873 of the laws of that 


up businesses), and 45 of 1% of the gross income 

of a financial business; hotel room occupancy tax, 

5% of the rent, 

Other non-property taxes in effect in the City 
of New York are a cigarette sales and use tax of 
1 cent per package of 20 cigarettes; a motor 
vehicle use tax of $5.00 per year in the case of a 
non-commercial passenger vehicle weighing 3500 
_ pounds or less, and $10.00 per year in the case 
~ of any other vehicle; and a tax on the privilege 
- of selling alcoholic beverages at retail, at the 
_ Yate of 25% of the State license fee. 

The local non-property taxes now in effect in 
counties and-cities other than the City of New 
York are as follows: 

is Sales and compensating use taxes in the 

Counties of Erie and Monroe and the Cities 
of Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie and Syracuse; 
Consumers’ utility taxes in the cities of 
Binghamton, Elmira and Troy; 
Admissions and dues taxes in the Cities of 
Binghamton and Elmira; 

- Hotel room occupancy taxes in the Cities 

-of Binghamton, Elmira and Long Beach; 

ee eteurant Sales tax in the City of Long 

each. 

These taxes are imposed pursuant to ae 278 
of the Laws of 1947, as amended, which authorizes 
any county (except those within the City of New 
York) and any city of less than 1,000,000 popula- 
tion, to impose any or all of the following taxes: 

Ts tax on retail sales of tangible personal 

property at a rate not in excess of 2% of 
receipts, and a compensating use tax. 

2. A tax on receipts from sales of food or drink 

in restaurants and similar establishments, 
where the charge is $1.00 or more, at a rate 


3. 


8. 


not in excess of 3%. 

A tax on the consumption or use of gas, ‘elec- 
tricity, water, refrigeration or steam (or 
Service in these categories) for domestic or 
commercial use, and on the consumption or 
use of telephone or telegraph service of any 
nee: at a rate not in excess of 3% of the 

arge. 

A tax on the privilege of selling alcoholic bev- 
erages at retail for on or off premises con- 
sumption at a rate not in excess of 25% of 
the State license fee. 

A tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
including roof gardens, cabarets, etc., and 
on dues and admission fees to social, athletic 
or sporting clubs, at a rate not in excess of 


5%. 

A tax on coin-operated amusement devices at 
a rate not in excess of $25 per year for each 
machine. 

A tax.on the use of motor vehicles, at a rate 
not in excess of $5.00 per year in the case of 
a non-commercial passenger vehicle weighing 
3,500 pounds or less, and not in excess of $10 
per year in the case of any other vehicle. 

A tax on hotel room occupancy at a rate not 
in excess of 5% of the rent. 


An amendment by Chapter 811 of the Laws of 
1951 authorizes the imposition of a consumer’s 
utility tax (#3 above) by school districts in cities 
of less than 125,000 population. 

In addition, all cities of the State, with one ex- 
ception (the city of Sherrill), have imposed a 1% 
tax on the gross income or gross operating income 
of utilities, as authorized by~section 20-b of the 
General City Law. By section 138-d of the Village 


Law, 


enacted in 1950, authority to impose a 


similar tax was extended to all villages having a 
population of 5,000 or more and thirty villages 
have done so. 


Local 


non-property taxes of more limited 


application are the New York City tax on gross 
income of conduit companies, the New York City 
general occupancy tax (with respect to premises oc- 


cupied for any gainful purpose, 


including space 


occupied by coin vending machines) imposed pur- 
suant to authorization granted to cities generally 


for housing purposes by section 110 of 


the Public 


Housing Law,-and taxes on pari-mutuel pools at 
race meetings, authorized by Chapter 254 of the 
Laws of 1940, as amended. 


New York State Canal System 
Source: State Department of Public Works 
1916. The Oswego Canal in 1917, and the complete 
route from Troy to Buffalo in 1918. 
The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 
They are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, who acts through the 
Superintendent of Operation and Maintenance. 
The principal office is in the State Office Build- 


The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 26, 
the system made free (as of Jan. 1, 1883) 

The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
310 feet long, with usable length 300 ft., 431% 
feet in beam, overhead clearance not to exceed 
1515 feet above the water surface. 

On the Erie branch. the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the enlarged channel of 
Wood Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and 
Oneida River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, 
where another land cut is made to a point near 
Pendleton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara 
River. 

The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal 
at Three River Point and extends to Lake Ontario 
at Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canal- 
ized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at-White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
trom Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 

The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 

“The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. “ 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 


; Manufact. | Agricult’r’1 | Other and 
Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net T 
3,550,345 772,875 4,768,160 
1,851,672 607,889 2,968,682 
2,163,181 657,360 2,820,541 
2,956,335 568,337 3,790.050 


A new dam at Mount Morri O 


825) and | 


ing, 


Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 


Syracuse, Rochester and Buffalo. 

The State grain elevator and the Barge Canal 
Términal at Gowanus Bay at Brooklyn was trans- 
ferred to the port of New York authorities on May 
1, 1944, pursuant to Chapter 410, Law of 1944. It 


was 


also decided to transfer the remaining canal 


terminals in Greater New York to the city of 
New York in accordance with Chapter 409, Laws of 
1944. Such transfer was made on May 19, 1944. 

The State of New York owns and operates a 
modern grain elevator of 1,000,000 bushel capacity 
in Oswego as a facility for handling grain moved 
on the canal system. Terminals or docks, with 
warehouses have been established at many of the 
cities and villages along the canal system. The 
Federal Government has dredged the Hudson River 
to Albany to a channel depth of 27 feet at mean 
low water and the City of Albany has established 
a@ modern port so that deep water navigation has 
been brought 150 miles closer to the Great Lakes. 
Albany has one of the largest grain elevators in the 


| world with a capacity cf 13,000,000 bushels where 


cargoes are received from the Great Lakes area 
shipped via the canals and transferred to ocean 
The Champlain Canal was opened for traffic in | vessels for export. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Year 


was dedicated June 26, 1952. 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’l | Other and 
Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
3,688,778 635,410 4,513,317 
3,264,157 648,172 949,739 
4,200,098 269,883 «| 4,615,613 
4,038,070 702,241 5,211,472 


By impounding waters of the Gene= 


iS, N. & 
see gorge, 17 mi. downstream from the lower falls in Letchworth State Park, it will protect Rochester, 
W. Y. from floods. It is 282 ft. high, 1,003 feet across the gorge, and cost $24,000,000. 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 


Its History, Political Divisions and Parkway Developments 


New York, N. Y., is the post office designation 
of the eianet metropolis in the United States. 
Officially it is City of New York, and popularly it 
is called New York City. Originally located on 
Manhattan island, it expanded first into part of 
Westchester County, In 1898 it was organized into 
boroughs, which include Brooklyn and other locali- 
ties on Long Island, and Staten Island. 

Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, is the seat of the central government of 
New York, N. Y. It was discovered Sept. 11, 1609, by 
Henry Hudson, on a voyage for the Dutch East In- 
dia Co. Discovery by Verrazano in 1524 is not clear- 
ly proved. The first houses were built by Adrian 
Block in lower Manhattan in 1613. On May 6, 1626, 
Peter Minuit, director general of New Netherland, 
as the Dutch called the colony, paid the Indians 
the equivalent of $24 in trinkets for Manhattan. 
When the Ser eriond. had around 200 people it was 
named New Ams am. 

The Dutch erected a church in 1633 and in 1635 
built Fort Amsterdam where the U. S. Customs 
House now stands. In 1642 they built a public 
meeting house on the site of 73 Pearl St. In 1653 
they erected a wall to protect their settlement, 
from which Wall St. takes its name. On Feb. 2, 
1653, when the place had 800 pop. it was incor- 
porated as a city. 

On Sept. 8, 1664, British troops occupied New 
Amsterdam without resistance, took over the gov- 
ernment from the Dutch director general, Peter 
Stuyvesant, and called it New York, after the 
Duke of York, brother of Charles II of England. 
Without notice to the Dutch King Charles had 
conferred upon the Duke title to all the Dutch 
land in America, including the present states of 
New York, New Jersey and part of Connecticut. 
Thomas Willett of Plymouth was made the first 
English mayor, June, 1665. On Aug. 9, 1673, the 
Dutch recaptured the city and named it New 
Orange, after the Prince of Orange. War in for- 
eign parts resulted in the defeat of the Dutch by 
the English, and in November, 1674, the Dutch 
gave up New Netherland, taking in exchange Su- 
rinam, in Oceania. The province and the city 
were renamed New York. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE BRITISH 


The British made easy terms for the Dutch and 
many prominent Dutch merchants and landown- 
ers Pera loyal subjects. The city was divided 
into 6 wards Dec. 8, 1683, with an alderman for 
each, The first charter was granted Apr. 27, 1686. 
The first printing press arrived Apr. 12, 1693 and 
the first newspaper was issued Oct. 16, 1725. 

In 1700 the city built a city hall at the northeast 
corner of Broad and Wall Sts. A library was 
founded 1754. A stage service.to Philadelphia was 
opened 1756. Streets were first lighted at public 
expense, 1762, Trinity Church, first of the Angli- 
can communion, was first erected 1698. 


DURING THE REVOLUTION 


New York was a focal point for both Continen- 
tals and British during the American Revolution. 
Washington had his headquarters for a time in the 
Kennedy house, which stood at present No. 1 
Broadway and later became British headquarters. 
The Declaration of Independence was read to the 
American troops July 9, 1776, in the presence of 
Washington near the present City Hall. The 
Americans lost the Battle of Long Island Aug. 27, 
1776, and the British occupied New York Sept. 14, 
1776. Over 500 houses were destroyed by fire Sept. 


21, 1776. The Americans entrenched ‘lem 
H ts, where they fought several actions; on Noy. 
15, 1776, they Man- 


, in upper 
hattan, to the British and left the island. 


Washington reentered New York on Evacuation 


Day, Nov. 25, 1784. On Apr. 30, 1789, W: 
tock the onth of affiee as first Brecidast Maa 
balcony of Federal Hall, Broad and Wall Sts 


where a bronze statue by J. Q, A. Ward 
stands. New York was the national capital un’ 
1790, when it had a tion of 33,131. Uni 
1797 it was the capi of the state. 


NEW YORK IN THE U. S&S. A. 
Robert Fulton’s first practical steamboat, the 


1 nt, went up the Hudson from New York to 
Clermont, w ‘Dp ‘ 1 


Albany Aug. 11, 1807, arriving in 7 
first horse railroad in the world started 1832 in 
Fourth Ave. In 1835 a large part of New York e: 
of Broadway was burned. In 1844 the uniformed 
police force was organized and on May 2, 1865 the 
paid fire department took the place of volunteers. 
By act of the state legislature, Kingsbridge, 
north of Manhattan, and West Farms and Morris- 
ania, east, 12,317 acres, were joined to the city 
Jan. 1, 1874. In 1894 adjacent towns voted on an- 
nexation. Eastchester and Pelham Manor voted 
favorably; Mount Vernon and Westchester (town) 
unfavorably, the latter by only one vote. The legis- 
lature overrode Westchester and joined it to the 
city with Eastchester and Pelham Manor, total 
over 39 sq. mi., or 26,017 acres. , 


GREATER NEW YORK 


On Jan. 1, 1898 Greater New York was formed 
by organizing the adjacent counties into boroughs. 
New York on Manhattan became the Borough of 
Manhattan; Brooklyn gave up its independent or- 
ganization and with Kimgs County became the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the city areas north and 
east of Manhattan became the Borough of the 
Bronx; Queens County became Queens Borough 
and Richmond County (Staten Island) became 
Richmond Borough. Each borough has a president, 
with the mayor of New York as chief executive. 

The term Greater New York never Pgh si popu- 
lar and is not used by the Bureau of the Census. 


BROOKLYN, LARGEST BOROUGH 


Brooklyn, until 1898, was an independently ad- 
ministered city on Long Island, across the East 
River from New York. It covers King’s County 
and the Census of 1950 gave it 2,720,238 people, as 
against 1,938,551 in Manhattan. 

Administrative headquarters are in and around 
Borough Hall, at Court, Fulton and Joralemon Sts., 
built 1836-1849 as City Hall, and remodelled 1895. 
It is a 4-story marble building of Graeco-Roman 
design, with pillars and a portico, a large flight 
of 20 marble steps, and a superimposed cupola. It 
is the nucleus of the expanding Civic Center, 
which includes the Board of Transportation Bldg., 
the Municipal Bldg., the King’s Co, Supreme 
Court and the King’s Co. Hall of Records. 

A World War II memorial was completed in the 
fall of 1951. 

When New York was New Amsterdam, Dutch 
farmers bought 930 acres near Gowanus Kill in 
1636, and a Walloon immigrant bought 300 acres 
near the present Wallabout Bay in 1637. The bend 
in the East River at the present U. S. Navy Yard 


Seal and Official Flags of New York City 


THE CITY SEAL 


Arms; Upon a shield, saltire wise, the sails of a 
windmill. Between the sails, in chief a beaver, in 
base a beaver, and on each fiank a flour barrel, 

Supporters: Dexter, a sailor, his right arm bent, 
and poiding. in his right hand a plummet; his left 
arm bent, his left hand resting on the top of the 
shield; above his right shoulder a cross-staff. Sin- 
ister, an Indian of Manhattan, his right arm bent, 
his right hand resting on top of the shield his left 
hand holding the upper end of a bow, the lower 
end of which rests on the ground. Shield and sup- 
porters resting upon a horizontal laurel branch. 

Date: Beneath the horizontal laurel branch the 
date 1664, being the year of the capture of New 
Amsterdam by*the English and the first use of the 
sagsih ee ae City sot New York. 

rest; Upon a hemisphere, an American ea 
with wings displayed. Mase 

Legend: Upon a ribbon encircling the lower half 


of the design the words “Sigillum Civitatis Novi 
Eboraci.’’ The whole encircled by a laurel wreath. 
The City Clerk is the custodian of the City Seal. 


THE MAYOR’S FLAG 


The same in design as the official flag of t 
except that upon the middle or white ee pat 
above the design of the seal in a semi-circle, there 
gonuare Bye ee BAR ihn ererp typifying the 
ghs 0: e city. ie dimensi 
flag shall be 33 inches 8 44 inches. on eee 


farm was’ located at 


¥ 


a 
- 


e 


- 
' 
r 


- Yard, has 21 park and play areas. 


——— 


_ was called waal boght—harbor bend. 


In 1645 a 
Roode Hoek (Red Hook) 
named for its red soil. In 1646-a village was or- 
ganized and called Breuckelen, after a town in the 
province of Utrecht, Holland. In this period set- 
tlements grew up at Flatlands (New Amersfoort), 
Flatbush, (Midwout), Brooklyn, Bushwick, and 
New Utrecht. Gravesend was settled by English. 

In 1660 Breuckelen had 31 families and 134 
inhabitants. After the British came in 1664 the 
name was spelled Broekland, Brocklin, Brookline 
and Brooklyn. It was incorporated as a village in 
1816, as a city in 1834. In 1835 it had 24,529 people 
-and King’s County had 32,057. Williamsburg was 
joined to Brooklyn in 1855. Ferries ran from Long 
Island to Manhattan from 1642 to 1883. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was opened May 24, 1883; it was 
built by John A. Roebling and his son, Col. Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, and cost $15,000,000. 

PARKWAYS AND RECREATION 

New York’s parkways, playgrounds, beaches, rec- 
reation centers have been greatly expanded since 
1934, when Robert Moses became commissioner of 
the Park Dept. In 1952 he issued a report for 1951 
activities that showed New York had a park area of 

8 acres, 568 playgrounds, 17 pools used by 
1,634,000 bathers; 17 miles of beaches with 45,- 
700,000 bathers; 10 golf courses, 520 tennis courts. 
Playgrounds and recreation centers have been de- 
veloped along parkways; the Brooklyn-Queens ex- 
pressway, from the Battery tunnel to the Navy 
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New York is served by many miles of parkways 
and expressways. Zoning laws control height, use, 
appearance and area of buildings near them and 
billboards are banned. Manhattan will be encircled 
at the waterfront when the Harlem River Drive 
continues north from Triborough bridge to George 
Washington bridge. The Belt Parkway system, in- 
cluding the Shore, Southern and Cross island 
Pparkways, serve Brooklyn and Queens from Owl’s 
Head to Whitestone, 34:9 mi. The gap between 
Owl’s Head and Brooklyn-Battery tunnel is Go- 
Wanus parkway, regently financed by Triborough 
Bridge Authority. 'The arterial roads program, 
eI will embrace 200 miles and cost $500,- 

A new pedestrian bridge erected by Triborough 
Bridge Authority from Manhattan to Ward's island 
in the East River, opened that island of 122 acres 
to_recreation. 

Reclamation of 12,850 acres in Jamaica Bay and 
of areas of water front in Great Kills Park, Rich- 
mond, are going forward; other areas have 
reclaimed in Marine Park, Brooklyn; Spring Creek 
Park, Queens, and Ferry Point Park, Bronx. The 
accelerated building of sewage disposal plants is 
overcoming water pollution. 

On Sept. 21, 1945, the name of Sixth Ave. was 
changed to Avenue of the Americas. On Apr. 19, 
1951 a statue of Simon Bolivar, the gift of Vene- 
zuela, was erected where the avenue meets Central 
Park, and a statue of Gen. Jose de San Martin, 
Argentine hero, was erected opposite it. The cost 
to the city was $320,000, of which Venezuela con- 
tributed $218,400. 


New York City Hall and Other Public Buildings 


New York’s public business is transacted chiefly 
in a group of buildings extending from the minia- 
ture City Hall of 1812, in City Hall Park—between 
Broadway and Park. Row, Chambers and Vesey 
Streets—and the large Criminal Courts Build- 
ing and Tombs Prison at 100 Centre Street. Half 
of the buildings flank Foley Square and create a 
Civic Center of varying architectural designs. 

The City Hall was erected from 1803 to 1812 from 
designs by Joseph F, Mangin and John McComb. 
It is a handsome adaptation of formal Italian 
Renaissance, with a large porch and a clock cupola 
surmounted by a figure of Justice. Although one of 
the smallest buildings in this area—216 by 105 
feet—its position in the park gives it a fine setting. 
It was built of Stockbridge marble save for the 
rear wall, which for economy was made of red 
sandstone. The south end of the park was cleared 
in 1938 of the unattractive Post Office building, 
erected after the Civil War. The new Post Office and 
Federal Office Building is at 90 Church St. 

. The City Hall contains the mayor’s office, cham- 
bers of the City Council and the Board of Estimate, 
the Art Commission and a museum. The chair used 
by Washington when inaugurated president, his 
desk, and chairs of the first Congress, used in 
Federal Hall, New York, are here. Large paintings 
of Lafayette, Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, John 
Jay end Henry Hudson by John Trumbull, S. F. B. 
Morse and other painters adorn the walls. The 
City Hall is frequently used for the formal welcome 
of distinguished guests and municipal Ceremonies. 

Directly north of the City Hall stands City Court 
Building, erected 75 years ago by the Tweed admin- 
istration. West of the City Hall stands the Liberty 
Pole, on the approximate spot where the Revolu- 
tionary patriots raisec five poles that were cut 
down by the British. Statues of Nathan Hale and 
Horace Greeley, and a plaque commemorating the 
first reading of the Declaration of Independence 
are found here. An oak commemorates the unjust 
hanging of Jacob Leisler in 1691 as the result of a 
British political feud. ; 

The Hall of Records, an ornate building of 1911, 
ornamented with huge allegorical figures and por- 
trait statues, stands at Chambers and Centre Sts. 
It contains real estate records, the New York 
County Register, the Surrogate’s Court and the 
Commissioner of Jurors. East of Centre St. the 
Municipal Building of 1913 stands astride Cham- 
bers St., from Centre to Park Row. It is 40 
stories high with a tower surmounted with a 
20-ft. gilded figure of Civic Fame by Adolph A. 
Weinman. It contains the marriage license bureau 
and marriage chapel, the city’s broadcasting sta- 
tion, WNYC, and the Municipal Reference Library. 


FOLEY SQUARE BUILDINGS 

North on Centre St. lies Foley Square. Like the 
Roman Forum, it was once a pond and a swamp. 
The nearest building facing Centre St. at the east 
is the United States Court House, designed by Cass 
Gilbert, architect of the Woolworth building, and 
completed by his son, Cass Gilbert, Jr., in 1936. 
Its 32-story tower is filled with federal offices and 
courts. North of it stands the Supreme Court 
Building, of 1912, an eight-story hexagonal neo- 
classic structure with Corinthian pillars and a 
granite staircase 100 feet wide. Across Worth St. 
stands the State Office Building, completed 1930, 
of a less ornate and more functional classical 
design. It is the headquarters of the State Tax 
Commission. West of Centre St., facing south, is 
the Health Department Building, similar in design 
to the State building, erected in 1935 and contain- 
ing the Health, Hospital and Sanitation Depts. 

These official buildings face the landscaped area 
of Foley Square, which today occupies the site 
of Collect pond, where John Fitch is supposed to 
have tried out a model of a steamboat in 1796, 
On the higher ground to the northwest the slaves 
who rebelled in 1712 were executed. Behind the 
Supreme Court Building is the site of Five Points, 
notorious slum area in the early 19th century. 

The Criminal Courts Building and Tombs Prison, 
erected 1941, stand directly north of the State 
Building on Centre St., bounded also by Leonard, 
Baxter and White Sts. They replace the old 
Criminal Courts Building and Tombs that faced 
Lafayette St., demolished in 1948. The freed area 
is temporarily used as a parking lot. The Criminal 
Courts Building rises 17 stories and is faced with 
polished green granite and hard gray limestone. It 
contains 25 two-story court rooms, and the prison, 
which occupies 12 stories of the north wing, has 
835 cells and is connected with the court rooms by 
two bridges. 

Here are the offices of the District Attorney, 
and the following courts: General Sessions, Special 
Sessions, Magistrates and Traffic, also Grand Jury 
chambers, the Correction Dept., State Parole 
Board, Children’s Society, Legal Aid Society, pro- 
bation bureaus, psychiatric clinics, hospital and 
kitchen facilities and libraries. On the eleventh 
floor there is a chapel with a revolving platform 
in three parts, adjustable to the needs of Catholic, 
Protestant and Jewish services. On the east the 
building overlooks Columbus Park, which occupies 
the site of Mulberry Bend, a slum abolished through 
the efforts of Jacob A. Riis 60 years ago when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Commissioner of Police 
with headauarters nearby. 


Development of the Port of Newark 
Newark, N. J., represents one of the major ports of the New York harbor system. For 4 years the 
Port of New York Authority, which took charge in 1948, has been dredging channels and slips, 


building new docks, warehouses and rail systems and rehabilitating services. 


An original appro- 


riation of $11,000,000 was’ being followed by improvements to cost $12,000,000 more by end of 1954. 
Two new Sie terminals have been completed, two are building and three will be completed in 
1954. The Lehigh freight terminal is one of the largest in the New York-New Jersey area. 
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Population of New York 


Estimates, Department of Health, Cit; 


1790 (U.S. Census) 
1800 a . 
1810 
1820 


33,131 
60,515 

96,373 
123,706 


1950 
1951 ete 
1952 (estimate: 


Manhattan Borough is 13.4 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 2.3 miles; Bronx, length 8.3 
miles, breadth 8.0 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.6 


Altitudes in New York City 


re 
the = Wee 


. 


ae 


He : me ae 


breadth 
» breadth 13.8 miles; 
, breadth 7.3 mil 


i 


. 1940: sec- - 


ond figures show land area, exclusive of inland 
water, Board of Estimate, Ci 
(Bronx) 54.4-43.4, (Brooklyn) 88.8-76.07. 
hattan) 31.2-22.3, (Queens) 120.6-112.89, 
mond) 64.4-60.31. 


Data marked with * relate to street elevations 


Manhattan 
. Ft, Washington Ave. at W. 184th St. 
(Washington Heights) curb elevation 251 
Ft. Washington Ave. at W. 190th St. 
(Washington Heights) curb elevation 241 
. Audubon Ave. at W. 193rd St. (Fort 
George) curb elevation...... 


BP 08 BO ee 


and W. 185th St., street elevation. . 
- Inwood Hill Park (natural surface)... 


179* 


- ON Fr DH 


cH ETE 24s POC OR eR one 284.5 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, 409.8 ft. is the highest 
joint on the Atlantic Coast between Maine and 

lorida. It rises from the Richmond Road at 
Dongan Hills on the rapid transit railway, and 
overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian Cemetery, 
where the Vanderbilts lie buried, 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave. at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
ea Bridge water tower, at the street level, 


The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 
Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near KE, 
233d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


Richmond 
1. Windsor Road bet’ 


and Little Clove Road ...... 264* 
2. Highest point im the city, south of 

the intersection -of Todt ll Road 

and an Terrace, 300’ s.w. of 

Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 

‘Terrace Coordinate position Ww. 

20,000 S. 21,000 Sega. ey -... 409.8 

Brooklyn 

1. Prospect Park West and 18th St.._..... 182.7* 
2. Barbey Street and Highland Bivd. 


near the entrance to Highland Park 167.7* 

3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the 
9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill. . 

Queens 

1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau 
County line Sar Rcrcnin oe 


216.5 


259* 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and Spuyten 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; 


i Ni York. )— ~ 
ty © ew ; i 
(Rich- - 


The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 


High Water at base of rail) is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel of the East River on the 60th Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—ith Ave,— 
60th St.—Queens Line. 


Health Insurance Plan 

The Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, estab. 1947, is a private, non-profit organi- 
zation dispensing preventive and medical care for 
employe groups in the 5 boroughs of New York, 
N. Y., Lower Westchester County, N. Y., Nassau 
County, N. J., and parts of Suffolk County, N. J. 
Its enrollment neared 400,000 in 1952. In June, 
1952, employes of New York department stores and 
specialty shops, members of District 65, Distribu- 
tive, Processing & Office Workers of America, 
joined with their dependents, totalling 70,000. 

Included in the membership are 20,000 school 
teachers, 17,000 firemen and 34,000 transportation 
workers of New York City departments, the num- 
bers including dependents. 


of Greater New York 


The plan, known as HIP, provides medical care 
at its centers, in hospitals and in homes, surgery, 
maternity care, biological and eye tests, heat 
therapy and radiotherapy, X-ray examination and 
treatments, blood and Plasma, 
nosis, nurse and ambulance service, Drugs, dental 
care, eyeglasses, artificial limbs and a few other 
items are not provided. 

Under the plan employers and employes con- 
tribute to the weekly 
paying half in most instances, The City of New 
York is a large contributor. In 1951 HIP was the 


recipient of one of the Lasker Awards for public 
service. 


psychiatric diag- | 


premium, the employer 
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1678 47 |De Witt Clinton. . 
1679 48 {Marinus Willett.. 

-]1680-1681]| 49 |De Witt Clinton. . 

- |1682-1683]| 50 {Jacob Radcliff. 
1684 51 |De Witt Clinton. - 


Thomas Delavall.. 
Francis Rombouts. 
13 |William Dyre. 

14 |C. Btoonwyok- 

15 |Gabriel Minville. - 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 52 |John Ferguson. 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1688|| 53 |Jacob Radcliff. 
18 |Peter Delanoy... .|1689-1690|| 54 |C. D. Colden 
19 fobs Lawrence... 55 |Stephen Allen. 
20 De Peyster.... 56 [Wi 

21 Charles Lodwick. : 
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Mayors of New York City Since 1665 
Mayors Terms ayors Terms Mayors ‘erms 
ae a a eee 
1 |Thomas Willett. 1665 37 |Paul Richard..... 1735-1739)| 73 |Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 
2 |Thomas Delavail.. 1666 38 |John Cruger, Sr... /1739-1744|| 74 Daniel F. ‘Tiemann isse-18e0 
3 |Thomas Willett. . 7 . || 39 [Stephen Bayard.. .|1744-1747 75 |Fernando Wood.. ;|1860-1862 
4 |C. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670)| 40 |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 76 ores Opdyke. . ,|1862-1864 
5 |Thomas Delavall.. 71 41 |John Cruger, Jr.. .|1757-1766|| 77 |c. G. Gunther... . |1864-1866 
6 Matthias Nicolls, , 1672 42 |Whitehead Hicks... 1766-1776|| 78 |John T. Hoffman. . 1866-1868 
7 |John Lawrence. 1673 43 |D. yay ade Tory|1776-1784 mT. Coman. 9... 1868 
® [Nicholas de Neever| sere || 48 [fames Duane._...|1784-1789]| 79 la. Oakey Hall... 1873-4874 
ar - Sane er. - 
ef S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 46 |Edward Livingston|1801-1803 *S.B.H. *yange!| E 1874 9 
12 


Fran ...|1883 
E 1815 86 |William R. Grace. |/1885-1886 
.|1815-1818]| 87 |Abram S. srowstts - |1887-1888 
3 ae pet 88 |Hugh J. Ses : eee: 


22 |William Merritt. ./1695-1698|| 58 |William ies ia a 1827-1829|| 92 poe Le al ES 1902-1903 
23 |J. De Peyster. . . .|1698-1699]| 59 |Walter Bowne. . |1829-1833]| 93 B. MeCiclian, . [1904-1909 
24 |David Provost. 1699-1700|| 60 |Gideon Lee...... 1833-1834/|| 94 Wiltiame 5. Gaynor.|1910-1913 
25 |Isaac De Reimer 1913 


-|1700-1701|| 61 |C. W. Lawrence. .|1834-1837 *Ardolph L. Kline. 
-+...,]1837-1839)/ 95 |John P. Mitchel. , |1914-1917 
1839-1841/| 96 |John F. Hylan... ./1918-1925 
1841-1844/| 97 |+James J. es 1926-1932 
1844-1845 *J. V. McKee. 1932 


26 |Thomas Noell. . 


27 |Philip French... . 

28 | William Peartree.. 1703-1707|| 64 |Robert H. Morris. 

29 |Ebenezer Wilson. ./1707-1710|} 65 |James Harper. 
1710-1711] 66 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1845-1846|| 98 zone P. O'Brien. ;|1933-1933. 

1711-1714|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle|1846-1847|| 99 H. LaGuardia, . |1934-1945 

1714-1719|| 68 |William V. Brady. |1847-1848]/100 twilitara O’ Dwyer|1946-1950 

1719-1720|| 69 |W. F. Havemeyer. |1848-1849||101 |Vincent R. 

-|1720-1725|| 70 |Caleb S. Woodhull|1849-1851 Impellitteri... .|1950- 

35 |Johannes Jansen. .|1725-1726|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland - . |1851-1853 é 

36 ‘Robert Lurting. . .(1726-1735\| 72 |J. A. Westervelt. . 11853-1855 


*Acting. {Resigned Sept. 1, 1932. tResigned Aug. 31, 1950. 


30 |J. van Cortlandt.. 
31 |Caleb Heathcote. . 
32 |John Johnson... . 
33 |J. van Cortlandt.. 
34 |Robert Walters. . 


Mayors of the City of Brooklyn 1834-1898 


Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors 


Terms 


: 1834 Fat Conklin Brush.... .. 1851-1852) /21/Fredk. A Soles 1876-1877 
-|1835-1836||12|Edward A. Lambert.j1853-1854||22|James Howell. . -|1878-1881 
1837-1838 ||13|/George Hall........ 1855-1856//23/Seth Low.......... 1882-1885 


,|1839-1841]|14/Samuel 8. Powell... | 1857-1860) |24|Daniel D. Whitney. . 


f 1842 15|Martin Kalbfleisch . ||1861-1863]|25|Alfred C. Chapin.. 
1843-1844 /|16/ Alfred M. Wood... .|1864-1865||/26| David A. Boody.. . ..|1892-1893 
; 1845 17/Samuel Rooth...... 1866-1867||27 tie A. Schieren. .|1894-1895 
i a Eee 18|/Martin Kalbfleisch . . | 1868-1871||28|Fred’k. W. Wurster. .|1896-1897 
9|Edward Copeland. . 1849 19/Samuel 8, Powell... .|1872-1873||(Became a borough of Greater 
10/Samuel Smith...... 1850 20|John W. Hunter. ...|1874-1875||New York January 1, 1898.) 


Vote for Mayor, New York City 


1950 
Pecora 
Corsi Impellitteri Ross 
Borough Rep. Dem. Lib. Total |_Exp.* Ask, BE 
hattan........ 102,575 166,240 48,370 214,610 246,608 47,201 
Beare z See Mint iene joueseto ss 54,796 157,537 59,717 217,254 215,913 34,575 
BYooKlyD os. acs ey 113,392 271,670 90,576 362,246 357,322 49,999 
Queens.) 2. a 99,225 104,734 24,489 129,223 303,448 14,904 
Richmond sfaiashc oe ee 12,384 11,177 841 12,018 37,884 899 
Fotals ... 2.0... 382,372 711,358 223,993 935,351 1,161,175 147,578 
*Experience party 1949 
Morris Serer 
O’Dwyer tonio 
Borough Deni, Rep. Liberal Fusion Total ALP 
Ge aah ee eee 278,343 138,265] 77,274 3,891]  219,430|! 123,128 
Bron Bieta ere te in 254,014 86,180 96,489 2/579] 185,248 82/386 
ae DUT owih os ais arte ccs orale a 425,225 170,294 158,121 4,018 332,433 113,478 
OTE CO Ans eer a Oe 270,062 159,533 39,581 1,438 200,552 | 34,677 
Rionmond.. ral alice atlece otra te: ators 38,868 16,441 1,822 143 18,406 2,957 
PP OLAla itis cieehvcs » ieee 1,266,512 570,713 373,287 12,069 956,069)! 356,626 


otes for Mayor were: Hass (Ind. Gov.) 7,857; Glass (Soc.) 3,396; Bartell (Soc. Workers) 
1, Jos “Total votes recorded 2,650,848. Absentee ballots voted 5,201; War ballots voted 2175. 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 
Source: New York City Fire Department 


rs | No. Loss Yr. | No. | Loss Yr. No. Loss Yr. No, Loss 
TRS 43 Fae BS 1946..| 44,764|16.¢ SO kbS 1949..| 44,407120 549 030 
37,375||1943..| 35,043] 9 -.| 44, 991,465 ..| 44, 249, 
lean. garoRe Sea vert 1944,.| 33,564|10,394,130||1947..| 40,704/21,488;280]11950,.| 44/370/19.512,870 
1942..! 28,294] 9,346,835||1945..| 33,410|14,765,700||1948..| 40,522] 19,784,125||1951..| 44'040/21/082'530 


UF 
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j—Land Values, Tax Rates; Building Construction 
New York City Assessed Values and Tax Levies 


Source: City of New York, Tax Department 


Assessed, Values - 
hh Realty of * Special Total of 3 
oer weatendar) Ae cor a Gonparneuet Franchises Preced. Cols. 
‘ Dollars Dollars Dollars 
5-46...... eoatriseraig Dele s tists s 13,818,581,695 1,367,230,330 717,165,671 15,902,977,696 
710, 613, 614 15,908,518, 199 
Toseay on SAE pele oe tices 1 5 cor! 8, Fon or? o37 16/938. 468, 


95,476,207 

Pir sst old 18°112’231:179 
ag8'oo'a8s is’ 776,756, 346 
840,158,708 19/425,459,387 
ASSESSED VALUATIONS, BY BOROUGHS 

Including the Land 


Land Alone|————_ —___. —_- 
Year (Calendar) Total Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn. Queens Richmond 
ollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1945-46. sce tee 6,618, 855,985! 7,435,692,050| 1,993,512,883 3,607, 133. 322) 2,472, Jae pe 304,515,915 
MOSG IAT on) 2' ofeng ss 6,602,322,745| 7 414,623,740] 2.001,552,156| 3.700,587.202| 2,486,526,°10| 305,228,191 - 
BOAT ADs isisicy oe 6.770.281,390| 7,754,601,790| 2,144,439,842| 3,989/526,695| 2,722, 910,305| 326,986,821 
1948—-49............. 6,868, 742,409) 8,025,272,512| 2,226,224,626 4,137,947,660 2°860,016,308| 335,031,107 
1949-50............ 6,978,989,809| 8,263,994,725| 2,270,522,182| 4,201,465,222 eae yp ain 339,926,424 
shan cuts ieee ome 6,973,424,225| 8,291,241,400| 2,300,897,108} 4,239,910,858| 3,216,641,925) 347,447,084 
LES IST? 2s Regs Bae ie 6,993,299,339| 8'380,082;715| 2329:796/018| 4,310,761,262| 3,397,872,397| 358,244,154 
W952653.. et ke 7, 056,720,754! 8, 636,323,555| 2,378,380,351! 4,389,812,950 3,656,949,868 367, 992,663 
GROSS TAX RATES ON REAL PROPERTY, BY BOROUGHS 
Man- Man- 
Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- - Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Cal.) Bronx mond (Cal.) Bronx mond 
Cents Cents Cents Cc e Cents Cents Cents 

1945-46. .|2.82-2.79| 2.79 2.82 2.79 1949-50..|2.97-2.96| 3.00 3.02 2.96 
1946-47. .|2.86-2.79] 2.82 2.86 2.79 1950-51..|3.22-3.24| 3.24 3.27 3.24 
1947-48. .|3.01-2.98) 3.01 3.06 2.98 1951-52. .|3.27-3.29| 3.28 3.27 3.26 
1948-49..|2.97-2.96| 3.00 3.04 2.97 1952053..|3.393.40| 3.42 3.44 3.41 


The basic rate (1952-53) was set at 3.22. The borough rates include local improvements. 


Exempt property values (1952-53)—Owned by the city, $5,134,997,242; owned by N. Y. State, $213,- 


315,650; owned by the U. S. Government, $367,340,500; miscellaneous, incl. housing, $1,284, 602, 026— 
total, $7, 000,255,418. 


Building Construction in New York City, by Boroughs 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
Yr. |No. of Est. No, of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 
bidgs. cost bidgs. cost bidgs. cost bldgs. cost bidgs. cost 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1940. 220| 35,352,440 819) 24,753,385) 2,222) 45,820,200} 6,779] 62,422,211 394 1 Goerv08 
1941, 164| 43,769,233 802) 54,104,730| 1,778] 35,899,200] 61053 46, 983,757 413) 1,637,595 
1942, 77| 7,678,400 521} 6,371,108} 1,205 1248.9 2/868] 23) 287,903 600) 2,863,885 
1943 32) 2,032,350 95 429,600 231) 6,429,802] 1,424 12) 473,787 158) 2,207,340 
1944 22 525 52 626,030 229 065,559 548 "381.360 48 "834 
1945 37 408,350 68 998,342 156] . 2,855,980 571) 1,539,087 77 81,39 
1946 80} 2,614,200 168] 1,640,867) 1,042] 10,358,883] 2,787] 21;133,550 210 771,795 
1947 144} 25,139,278 608} 9,259,635] 1,439] 19,232,918 ,113] 58,437,999 324| 2,608,825 
1948 169; 40,900,931 708| 14,497,690] 1/178] 24/129°285 6,038] 81,826,917 4 3,695,490 
1949, 187| 47,686,506 872) 29,682,954) 1,142) 33,547,378 »572| 145,365,342 599| 5,512'810 
1950, 148) 83,676,200) 1,181] 50, 960, 911] 1,275] 49,262,441] 9/088 127, 1336, 275| 1,078 13,382,934 
1951, 162| 81.676,231| 1/134 67,949,653 1,197| 90412501 8,111|187,1997864 "791| 20; 529,111 
From 1942 on figures show buildings completed, instead of plans filed. 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 
No. No. No. No 
Year| of Est. Year| of Est. Year| of Est. Y ; 
bldgs. cost bldgs. cost bldgs. cost Si pidge. wae 


0,434 169.994944 1943..| 1,940 231873879 19 4 aus o7045 se 

--|10, , 46..| 4,287) 36,519,295]/1949. .|11,372 
1941..| 9, soe 182,304,515|| 1944, . 899| 7,495,308]|/1947..| 8,628 114/678,655||1950... |12 THO) 324° ATS 76h 
5,271] 54,450,196/|1945,... 909] _5,883,149||1948. - 8,524 165, 050,313||1951. .|11 1395) 447,767,360 


MULTI-FAMILY HOUSES ERECTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 
Apart- 


Apart- 
Year Tene- ments Roonts Estimated Y T - 
ments in cost Meg! monte mionts Rontee pe 
dollars 

19405). ..00. 427 | 27,415 | 87,657 |101,200,240 19013 
1941 Betis 363 23,404 90,565 ie 108, 727 of 7,390 , ee 2e'330raee 
1943.0... 11} 1,063 | 4147 | 3'193’262 aie] aeeee [oon "ee teo 
1943... : 20 | igor | gate | 193262 300~ |: 21,660: |... .c1.c os 123,858,169 
BB4G sc ss 5 740 | 2;748 | 274403145 ane 3B°708 ent ate 4 388; 500:0aG 


Oey Oar 
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New York City Bonded. Debt 


Source: Office of the Comptroller, Bureau of Accountancy 


Long-term debt! Net funded Tax notes, Revenue bills 
As of ee stock} Sinking fund . debt, col. 1 capital notes and tay 
July i* serial bonds, & holdings less and anticipation 
2 assess. bonds col, 2 budget notes ! notes 
lars dollars dollars Hara 
3,034 484,944 549,954,945 2,484,529,999 4,000,000 78,260,000 
2,963,706, 129 578,594,788 2,385,111,341 2,500,000 82,560,000 
2,904,266,263 616,641,926 2,287,624,3. 2,100,000 800.008 
942,065, 7: 656,832,744 2,285,233,0. 2,300,000 43,400,000 
2,895, 125,078 700,156,025 2,194,969, 0. 6,500,000 850, 
856,717, 1 742,350,331 2,114,366,8 43,500,000 25,400,000 
»892,405,879 784,197,951 2,108,207,928 54,300,000 900, 
956,918,919 2,517,713 2,134,401, 38,200,000 46,300,000 
3,139,894,614 866,616,090 2,273,278,524 37,620,000 57,000,000 
,240,545,785 908,555,682 2,331,990, 103 32,500,000 52,500,000 


*The fiscal year of the City commences on July ist and terminates on June 30 of the year following 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY 
Debt ; Debt 


limit limit 
Consti- after |Reserves| Unen- Consti- after Reserves} Unen- 
tutional | deduct- for cum- tutional | deduct- for cum- 
As of debt- ing all | projects bered As of debt- ing all projects bered 
July 1 jincurring out- author- debt July 1 jincurring} out- author- debt 
power | standing ized margin Power | standing ized margin 
debt. debt 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 000 $1,000 $1,000 $1.090 $1,000 
1,643,729 } 210,124 57,074 153,051 47. ..11,612,306 266,881 162,075 104,805 
1,629,37. 272,198 46,123 | 226,075 || 194: 1,643,608 | 275,8 192,269 83,563 
. -]1,613,485 | 328,38' 54,805 | 273,582 49 1,688,934 244,469 197,840 46,628 
-. 1,602,142 | 378,506 198,299 180,207 ||1950...11,738,797 | 234,686 219,533 15,153 
- 11,595,949 365,489 | 248,659 116.830 ||1951...|1,796,162 | *295.108 276,883 18,225 
*Includes expansion of $35,000,000 during 1951 due to exemption of debt. 
CITY CURRENT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 
(exclusive of Revenues and Expenses of the Transit System) 
Expenditures 
Fiscal year 
July ist Interest Redemption | Expenditures 
June 30th Reyenues on & amortiza- other than Total 
city debt tion of debt debt service | expenditures 
Har: ollars ollars dollars dollars 
1942-1943 760,570,339 110,129,877 73,101,664 569,148,916 752,380,457 
1943-1944 759,963,626 107,703,469 73,009,637 551,706,620 732,419,726 
1944-1945 48,598,413 105,794,233 59,104,251 561,367,903 726,266,387 
1945-1946 783,090,174 105,598,201 67,334,985 595,756,084 768,689,270 
1946-1947 2,929,259 04,016,174 69,413,173 744,641,699 8,071, 
1947-1948 1,024,596,866 103,929,155 68,101,180 54,829,663 1,026,859,998 
1948-1949 1,120,139,691 104,700,08 80,162,038 919,889,522 1,104,751,647 
1949-1950 1,144,487,954 106,634,968 7,341,816 975,726,871 1,169,703,655 


ye 87,341, 
1950-1951.... 114,997,688 


Education Statistics, New York City 


Source: Board of Education 


1,251,456,084 | 110.620'408 


School Year Average Average Number of ‘ Expenses of 
Ending in Daily Daily School Organi- Instruction Day| Teaching 
June Register Attendance| Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 
No. No. Doliai 0. 
1,029,019 933,491 732 717 126,004,314.28 34,789 
77,659. 887,937 725 712 123,402,086.81 33,198 
919,040 85 715 702 117,914,406.43 33,337 
871,533 762,460 712 699 114,519,399,42 32,098 
847,817 750,612 710 696 114,931,041.23 31,736 
29,9: 734,127 709 69: 126,337,936.47 32,510 
834,083 1034 709 695 134,762,091.08 32,745 
836,239 753,838 710 696 147,288,608.75 33,241 
846,978 64,798 716 704 5,640,562.70 33,614 
856,627 765,283 723 712 160,415,594,47 34,034 
858,883 760,229 732 722 172,387,604.97 34,089. 


Street Numbers in New York City 
To find the location of a number on the following Avenues of Manhattan, cancel the last 
figure of the number, divide the remainder by 2 and add the given key number. 
Thus: Where is 596 Seventh Avenue? Divide 59 by 2=30, plus 12—42nd Street. 
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3 Up to 400....add 16| 7th Ave........ add 12)|Edgecomb Ave...add 134 

3 Up to 600....add 18 Above 1800...add 20/Ft. Wash. Ave...add 158 

3 Up_to 775,...add 20] 8th Ave........ add 9)/Lenox Ave,..... add 110 

3|From 775 to 1286 9th Ave........ add 13/Lexington Ave...add 22 

3 see below: ID PANO Sesoch asi add 14/Madison Ave....add 26 

3 Up to 1500...add 45]/11th Ave........ add 15}Manhattan Ave..add 100 

10 Above 2000..,add 24/Amsterdam Ave..add 60|/Park Ave....... add 34 

8|Ave. of the Audubon Ave....add 165|Pleasant Ave....add 101 

Americas (6th Ave) Columbus Ave...add 60/St. Nicholas Ave.add 110 

Up to 200....add 13 subtract 12 or 13) Convent Ave....add 127| Wadsworth Ave..add 173 


West End Ave...add 60 


EXCEPTIONS 

Riverside Drive: Below 567, drop last figure, add 
72; do not divide by two. 
Above 577, drop last figure, add 78. 

Central Park West: Drop last figure add 60. 


; Up to 754, below East 8th St. 
pene Tha, ate above rule, but deduct following 
ad 7a te 5 858 deduct 29 
e A 
ion gaz to. 958 deduct 25. | 5th Avenue: From 775 to 1286, drop last figure and 
Above 1000 deduct 30. deduct 18 from remainder. 
Note: From Washington Square North most crosstown streets have 100 numbers to the block. 
Numbering of these streets start east and west from Fifth Avenue. 


; a ’ a =. 
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a. New York City Transit System in 1952 
Pe New York is served by the largest municipally | 14th Street Canarsie line at Rockaway Parkway 


i owned and operated transit system in the United 
' States. On June 30, 1952, this comprised the fol- 
lowing route miles: 


New York City Transit System: 


Rapid Transit (Subway and Elevated).. 236.77 
CLADE lp CE ANG Oooo a nee a Ee 


a Total, New York City Transit System.... 
Privately Owned Lines: i 


‘Trolley *...,. Mais Save seis lets at via 1.61 
GUL cont) Saga, pea ea aeons (a) 120.92 
Total, Privately Operated Lines (a) ..... 122.53 
Total All Lines im N.Y.C. ................ 1,531.48 


(a) Includes 149.07 miles of route in Nassau 
County. 


© Changes in Rates of Fare on City-owned System 


Revision in fare structure was fixed by resolution 
of the Board, June 5, 1952; approved by Mayor 
Impellitteri June 5, 1952. : 

Effective July 1, 1952, the combination rapid 
transit-surface line fare was discontinued. Trans- 
it system fare rates as follows: 

1. On rapid transit lines 10 cents. 

2. On surface lines 10 cents, except that an 
additional charge of 5 cents will be made for 
transportation across the Whitestone Bridge. 

8. There will be no transfers between surface 
lines and rapid transit lines. 

Exceptions to the foregoing are as follows: 

(a) Free transfers (paper) from elevated lines 
to buses bound for.the Brooklyn end of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge will be issued at the Bridge-Jay Street 
elevated station. Such transfers will be honored 
only when passengers board buses at the intersec- 
tion of Myrtle Avenue and Jay Street, No charge 
will be made for a transfer to elevated lines at 
the Bridge-Jay Street elevated station from buses 
operating from the Brooklyn Bridge to the inter- 
section of Myrtle Avenue and Jay Street. 

(b) Free transfers (paper) will be issued be- 
tween any surface line terminating at the Brooklyn 
end of the Brooklyn Bridge and the IND subway 
at the High Street station. 

(c) Free transfers (paper) will be issued to the 
Broadway elevated line at the Marcy. Avenue 
station from a bus of the Meeker-Marcy line 
operating from Kent Avenue to Marcy Avenue. Free 
transfers (paper) will be issued at said Marcy 
Avenue station from the Broadway elevated line to 
Meeker-Marcy buses travelling in the direction of 
Kent Avenue. 

(d) Free transfers (paper) will be issued to the 


station esa: 28 of ime sag ne Parkway bus 
route opera’ rom Canar: ore. 

Free transfers (paper) will be issued at Rock- 
away Parkway station to Rockaway Parkway bus 
travelling in direction of Canarsie Shore. ; 

(e) Free transfers (paper) will be issued to the 
Third Avenue elevated line at Chatham Sauare 
station from a bus of the First-Second Avenue bus 
route (Manhattan) operating from South Ferry. 

Free transfers (paper) will be issued at Cha- 
tham Square station to First-Second Avenue bus 
route travelling in direction of South Ferry. 

(f) Where service is discontinued on a portion of 
a rapid transit line and bus service, over substan- 
tially the same route, is substituted therefor, free 
transfers will be allowed between such rapid trans- 
it line and the bus line giving the substitute 
service. 

4. For pupils in-elementary or high school grades 
of public or non-public elementary or secondary 
day schools requiring transportation when travel- 
ling to or from school, the charges for such trans- 
portation on school days, subject to rules and 
regulations from time to time adopted by the Board 
of Transportation will be as follows:— 

(a) For those in elementary grades a flat charge 
of $1.00 per month, whether the riding is on 
surface lines or rapid transit lines, or both. 

(b) For those in high school grades: 5 cents 
for each one-way trip on surface line, 10 cents 
for a round trip on a rapid transit line. 

5. Children under six years of age, when ac- 
companied by an adult, will be permitted to ride, 
free of charge, on both surface lines and rapid 
transit lines in accordance with rules and regula- ~ 
tions promulgated by the Board of Transportation. 

6. Passengers will be permitted to transfer free 
of charge between lines of the three rapid transit 
divisions, BMT, IRT and IND, at designated 
transfer points. 

7. All existing transfer privileges between one 
surface line and another will be continued. 


TRANSIT INVESTMENT AND DEBT 


During the year ended June-30, 1952, the City of 
New York expended approximately $30,500,000 for 
additions and improvements on its transit proper- 
ties. The total of the City’s investment at that 
date was approximately $1,729,000,000 of which 
about $1,412,000,000 was disbursed directly by the 
City for construction and equipment of transit 
lines, and $317,000,000 for the BMT-BQT and IRT- - 
Manhattan properties acquired under the Unifica- 
tion Plans consummated in June 1940. 

The debt as at June 30, 1952, incurred in con- 
nection with the New York City Transit System 
are the South Brooklyn Railway Company is as 

ollows: 


CITY’S TRANSIT DEBT 


Constr 
and equipment 


Total outstanding debt... 
Sinking fund reserve 


$952,376,388.77 | $311,675,303.81 
259'895,744.28 581602, 340.7 
692/480,644.49 


uction 


Cost of 


unification Total 


5. totais 
Ga | *ateces gaa gs 
253,012,763.10 945/493 107 20 


It would have been impossible for the City to 
have carried out its transit development plans or to 
have purchased the privately-owned systems under 


unification if the following exemptions of debt 


had not been authorized by constitutional amend- 
ments: 


CITY’S EXEMPTED TRANSIT DEBT 


Total Outstanding 
originally debt 
exempted exempted 


Securities issued for contracts nos: 1 and 2 exempted as self-sustaining rE 


under the state constitution 
Exempted for independent subway system 
Exempted for transit unification 


PRIVATELY-OWNED LINES 


The following changes were made in rates of 
fare on privately-owned lines: 

Surface Transportation Corp. of New York (sub- 
Sidiary of Third Ave., Transit Corp.) from 8 cents 
to 10 cents, effective July 1, 1950. 

Other lines, from 7 cents to 8 cents, effective 
July 1, 1950 and from 8 cents to 10 cents effective 
January 1, 1951, 


: -.| $51,013,724.86 


$29,622,724.86 
226,819,453.11 
311,675,303.81 


a eee 
$568,117,481.78 


300,000,000.00 
315,000,000.00 


$666,013,724.86 


“=. 


. New Y 
Year ended tila es as 
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RAPID TRANSIT AND SURFACE—REVENUE PASSENGERS 
ransit System a 


June 30 Rapid transit Surface Totai he reek 
1,941,372,167 499,447,592 2,440,819,759 1,038,010,812 = 
poorszeess | Selssced | Zezzmaiees | Loretrasar |  gaoonass 
pos uz40 | bezsiogs, | Zsepaatant | Loaisaren |  arees'ans 

Eg i 4 fs 402, ‘ .89R8, 11 

1,680,843,742 53,563,527 2,334,407,269 b775;000;000 Re reer ty 
1,635,728,973 90,007,654 2,225,736,627 N.A, N. As 
1,573,642.697 571,209,126 2,144/851.823 N.A. NA. 


*Privately operated. 
estimated. NA—Not available. 


aOperated by The Board of Transportation of the City of New York. bPartly 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 


Source: General Offices, Randall’s Island, New York 


The Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
is governed by a board of three members appointed 
by the Mayor of the City of New York for over- 
lapping terms of six years each. The members are: 
Robert Moses, chairman, George V. McLaughlin, 
vice chairman, and William J: Tracy, vice chair- 
man, George E. Spargo, general manager and 
secretary. The Authority administers the following: 


Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel, opened for traffic 
May 25, 1950, is the newest and most modern of 
New York’s vehicular tunnels. It connects Brooklyn 
and Manhattan under New York harbor, with ac- 
cess at the Battery. 


The tunnel has two tubes, each with two traffic 
lanes. It is 9,117 feet long, the longest tunnel under 
water and the second longest vehicular tunnel in 
the world. The longest is under the Mersey at 
Liverpool, 11,254 feet. Tubes have an outside di- 
ameter of 31 feet. Four ventilating stations and 53 
Westinghouse fans, 8 feet in diameter, will supply 
25,000 tons of fresh air an hour through the tun- 
nels. A public parking garage for 1,050 cars at the 
Battery is provided. The tunnel cost approximate- 
ly a eh The base toll is 35c per passenger 
vehicle. 


Bonds carrying 234% and 314% interest were 
sold to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. by the 
Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority to finance 
its tunnel projects. On May 3, 1949, the Authority 
sold $141.500,000 bonds drawing 212% and 244%, 
part of which were to redeem RFC loans. On 
February i, 1952 the Authority sold $215,000,000 
General Revenue Bonds, Series ‘‘A’’ at interest 
rates of 158%, 134%, 2% and 218% which re- 
funded ail the outstanding funded debt covering 
all the Authority facilities and made an amount of 
future revenues available for certain important ar- 
terial improvements. 


The Battery Park Underpass, opened April 10, 
1951, consists of two vehicular tunnels connecting 
the West Side Highway with South St. It is 3,200 
ft. long, including ramps, and cost $10,000,000. A 
final elevated highway, also begun-in April, will 
connect South St. with the end of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Drive at Jackson St. 


Triborough Bridge (opened on July 11, 1936 
connects Manhattan, The Bronx and Queens. The 
project comprises three bridges, a suspension 
bridge, a vertical lift bridge, and a fixed bridge 
all connected by long viaducts. The suspension 
bridge, having 1,380 feet of main span with side 
spans making a total of 2,780 feet, crosses the 
East River at Hell Gate and spans a channel 806 
feet wide. The vertical lift bridge, crossing the 
Harlem River, has a length of 310 feet and spans 
a channel of 204 feet. In weight and area it is 
the largest vertical lift span in the world. The 
fixed bridge is a truss 383 feet in length and 
spans the Bronx Kills. The Triborough Bridge 
is three miles long. The connecting arteries, built 


by the Authority but maintained by the City in 
aieee can. The Bronx and Queens, cover fourteen 
S. 


Bronx-Whitestone Bridge (opened on April 29, 
1939) connects The Bronx and Queens, and crosses 
the East River about two miles west of the point 
where it widens into Long Island Sound. The main 
span of 2,300 feet makes it the fifth longest sus- 
eee in the world. The channel width is 

eet. 


Henry Hudson Bridge (single deck opened Dec, 
1936, upper deck May, 1938) crosses the Harlem 
River at Spuyten Duyvil where the Harlem con- 
nects with the Hudson River. This bridge has the 
longest fixed arch in the world. The length of the 
entire structure is 2,000 feet and it spans a chan 
nel of 41814 feet. : 


Marine Parkway Bridge (completed July 3, 1937) 
crosses Rockaway Inlet from Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn, to the Jacob Riis Park in the Rockaways 
This bridge is 4,022 feet in length and has three 
main channel spans of 540 feet, the center span 
being the longest vertical lift highway span in 
the world. 


Cross Bay Parkway Bridge, reconstructed and 
widened to accommodate six traffic lanes (com- 
pleted June 3, 1939), crosses Jamaica Bay, leading 
from the mainland to the Rockaway, Peninsula 
It includes a bascule bridge over a 100-foot 
channel. 

Jacob Riis Park Parking Field completed July 
3, 1937, is locatea in the Rockaways. It is a 70-acre 
parking field capable of parking 14,000 cars, the 
largest single paved parking space in the United 
States. Construction is of concrete. 

Queens Midtown Tunnel (opened for traffic Nov. 
15, 1940), crosses under the East River between 
East 36th Street, Manhattan, and Borden Avenue, 
Long Island City, The length of the tunnel is 6,200 
feet. At its deepest point the roadway is 95 feet 
below the surface of the East River, and consists 
of two separately driven steel and cast-iron lined 
tubes, each 31 ft. in outside diameter accommo- 
dating two lanes of traffic. 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
Traffic—1951 


"EPIDOVOURN Ain. oto ves efor eyo ee 32,587,435 
Bronx-Whitestone ......0.000.e. canoes 19,698,172 
Benry -ttudso0n 225) 26 Nits aperemenalion 21,060,348 
Cross: Bay Parkway)... sic osuPeims eerie 5,524,800 
Marine Parkway |. <..- 6.40. <ccslrosenecnee 5,486,572 
Jacob Riis Parking Field .............. 243,082 
Queens Midtown Tunnel .............. 13,388,351 
Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel .............. 15,057,317 

For 12 months ending December 31, 1951, the 


Authority reported income of $27,029,479, an in- 
crease of 25.7% over the preceding year. Cost of 
operation averaged 14% of revenues. In the same 
period 113,046,087 vehicles used the facilities. 


Railroad Tunnels to New York City 


Easy access to Manhattan is obtained by tun- 
nels that serve railroads, subway trains and motor 
cars. Railroad tunnels are: 

Hudson & Manhattan Railroad North tunnels 
under the Hudson, Jersey City to Morton St., two 
single track tubes, 5,700 ft. long. Uptown tunnels 
connect with north tunnels at Morton St., extend 
to Christopher St. and to Ave. of the Americas 
(Sixth Ave.) to 33d St. South tunnels under Hud- 
son from Jersey City to Church St. terminals at 


Cortlandt, Church and Fulton Sts., New York. Two 
single-track tunnels extend from Hoboken term- 
inal of Lackawanna R. R. to Washington St., with 
connections to Pennsylvania and Erie R.R. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Tunnels under Hudson 
from Pennsylvania terminal, New York, to New- 
ark, N. J. Two tunnels with a single track each, 
60 feet below Manhattan street level, from Penn- 
sylvania station to East River tunnels, four 
separate one-track tubes. to Long Island City. 


Port of New York Authority; Four Great Airports - 


Headquarters: 111 Bighth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


The Port of New York Authority is a self-sup- 
porting public corporate agency of the states of 
New Jersey and New York. It was created in 1921 
by treaty between the two states to deal with the 
planning and development of terminal and trans- 
Bortation facilities, and to improve and protect the 
eeerce of the New Jersey-New York Port Dis- 

ict. 

The Port Authority is administered by a board of 
12 commissioners, 6 from each state, appointed 
by the Governors of New York and New Jersey. 
They serve without pay for terms of 6 years. The 
commissioners are: 

New York—Howard S. Cullman, ch.; Eugene F. 
Moran, Bayard F. Pope, S. Sloan Colt, Charles S. 
Hamilton, Jr., Chas, H. Sells. 4 

New Jersey—Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., vice ch.; 
Donald V. Lowe, F'. Palmer Armstrong, Horace K. 
Corbin, John Borg, John F. Sly. 

Charged with the protection of port commerce, 
the Port Authority appears before such regulatory 
bodies as the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal Maritime 
Board in the interest of the unified port area. It 
maintains branch offices in Washington, Chicago 
and Cleveland to promote the movement of com- 
merce through the Port of New York. In 1951, it 
opened its first branch office outside the continen- 
tal United States, a Latin American office at Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The Authority’s Lincoln and Holland Tunnels 
and the George Washington Bridge, spanning the 
Hudson River, and its Bayonne and Goethals 
Bridges and Outerbridge Crossing, connecting Stat- 
en Island and New Jersey, join the two states into 
one metropolitan business, residential and recrea- 
tional area. 

Traffic for One Year 


Traffic over the Authority’s bridges and tunnels 
in 1951 was: Holland Tunnel, 19,633,947 vehicles; 
Lincoln Tunnel, 17,462,312; George Washington 
Bridge, 23,548,332 and three Staten Island bridges, 

,057,661. The, total traffic over the 6 Port Au- 
sour ity crossings during 1951 was 67,702,252 ve- 
hicles. 

Early in 1951, the Port Authority completed a 
new $3,250,000 viaduct at the New Jersey exit of 
the Holland Tunnel, carrying westbound motorists 
to the Pulaski Skyway. The Port Authority has 
been building a tunnel under 179th St. at an esti- 
mated cost of $9,000,000. The new tunnel, in addi- 
tion to the existing 178th St. tunnel, will connect 
the George Washington Bridge with the new Cross- 
Bronx Expressway, under construction, and pro- 
vide a direct artery to parkways in Westchester and 
New England. Additional approach and plaza im- 
provements are being built on the New York and 
New Jersey sides of the bridge. 

In 1952, the Port Authority completed at a cost 
of $4,000,000 a direct connection between the Lin- 
coln Tunnel and the New Jersey Turnpike, The 
Authority has completed plans for a third tube to 
the Lincoln Tunnel at_a cost of $85,000,000 (est. ) 
to increase annual traffic capacity by.50% and dou- 
ble its peak hour capacity, 


Marine and Inland Terminals 


The agency’s terminal facilities include the Port 
Authority Building, 111 Eighth Avenue, Manhattan, 
housing the Union Railroad Freight Terminal; the 
New York Union Motor Truck Terminal, 325 Spring 
St., Manhattan; the Port Authority Grain Ter- 
minal and Columbia Street Pier at Gowanus Bay 
Brooklyn; the Newark Union Motor Truck Ter- 
minal, and Port Newark in Newark, N. J., a 21- 
berth marine terminal which has been completely 
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rehabilitated improved with new cargo peste : 
Pag deepened 35-foot channel, and other facili- 
es. 
The Port Authority Bus largest in 


the world, 

40th and W. 41st Sts. and Eighth and Ninth Aves., 
Manhattan. It handles 125,000 passengers an 
5,200 buses each weekday, including 60,000 
commuters from New Jersey. 

The Port Authority operates, under lease, four 
major airports: La Guardia, New York Interna- 
tional (formerly called Idlewild), Newark Airport 
and Teterboro Airport, Bergen County, N. J. 
Teterboro is currently being expanded. 

In 1951 the four airports handled a total of 517,- 
599 ‘plane movements. La Guardia, International 
and Newark Airport handled 6,602,404 passengers, 
46,750,223 Ibs. of mail and 216,734,394 lbs. of cargo. 


Four Great Airports 


La Guardia Airport, occupying 550 acres in the 
Borough of Queens, which cost about $39,000,000, 
was opened Dec. 2, 1939 by the City of New York, 
and leased to the Port Authority in June, 1947. 
During 1951 it handled approximately 12,000 pas- 
sengers, 83,000 lbs. of mail and 218,000 lbs. of car- 
go daily. Through Dec. 31, 1951, the Port Au- 
thority had invested an additional $5,855,000. 

New York International, at Idlewild, Borough of 
Queens, was opened by the Port Authority July 1, 
1948 and dedicated by President Truman July 31, 
1948. This 4,900-acre airport is as large as Man- 
hattan Island from 42nd St. to the Battery. Dur- 
ing 1951, 71% -of all scheduled overseas air pas- 
sengers, 689% of all scheduled overseas air cargo 
and 82% of the total overseas air mail were 
handled at this terminal. Hangars 3, 4 and’5 are 
the largest of their type. A new building was 
completed in 1951 to meet expanded requirements 
for cargo space. It houses also a general order 
warehouse, customs brokers, freight forwarders, 
in-flight meal kitchens, aircraft servicing tenants 
and the air mail field post office. A new control 
tower was being constructed in 1952, so designed 
that it cam become part of the airport’s future 
terminal building. In addition to the $58,600,000 
city investment, the Authority had spent or com- 
mitted an additional $42,672,000 to Dec. 31, 1951. 

Newark Airport, comprising 2,300 acres, a pioneer 
in the field of commercial aviation, handled 1,355,- 
173 passengers and 104,722,659 lbs. of cargo during 
1951. Construction on a master runway plan and 
& modern $6,000,000 terminal building at the air- 
port continued in 1952. Total investment in this 
airport as of Dec. 31, 1951, was approximately $47,- 
800,000, of which $24,402,000 had been spent or 
committed by the Port Authority. 

Newark Airport was closed by the Authority Feb. 
11, 1952, following three fatal crashes within 2 
months that hit Elizabeth, N. J., in close proxim- 
ity to the airport. It was reopened Apr. 11, 1952 
at the request of the U. S. Air Force, for flying in 
planes to be shipped through Port Newark, which 
is also administered by the Port Authority, 

Teterboro Airport is intended for use of private, 
executive and corporate aircraft, and to handle 
specialized types of air cargo and for industrial 
activities related to aeronautics. This operation 
will continue at Teterboro until the growth of the 
regional air activity calls for its expansion into a 
we am pOre: =. 

€ first roof-top landing platform for heli- 
copters was built in 1951 atop the AUthoneea 
building, 111 Eighth Ave., Manhattan. Pier 41 also 
has been leased from the City of New York for 
this purpose. 


Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner. 


= Arrests 

ear Poli 

(Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all Horce ies 
cide | Fel.’s \Crime Expend. 
No No. No. No. D 

1940...| 295 | 13,701 |895,675| 18,748 67,041-871 

1941...) 230 | 12,578 |937,764| 17'952| 67'177'831 

1942...) 253 | 11,914 |578°378] 17'582| 66'501'699 

1943...) 170 | 11,532 |369,047| 17'210| 66’760'756 

1944...] 207 | 12,507 |458,280] 157579] 68'870'317 

1945...| 282 | 13,340 |493,741| 15,068] 6918397909 


First 6-month report under new system 
30, 1952. Figures for 1952 and 
ee ae eed (451): Bueryrc as 
‘ ; 8rand larceny, 13,64 H 
other felonies, 2,222 (L570): pindenos 
vised method of classifying. 


a larceny of automobi 
misdemeanors, 57,618 ted gaily en 


Juvenile delinquency not included 


= Arrests 

ear Poli 

(Cal.) |Homi-| Other |Tot. all Boros: ieee 
cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 
N No. No. No. Dol 

1946...]| 325 14,525] 697,734) 17,245 70,2 1g 892 

1947. 302 14,707] 758,205| 17,492 89,143/376 

1948. 320 13,627| 783,359) 18'116 94,697.13) 

1949, 296 14,229| 963,795| 18/562|102'031'389 

1950. 271 |*13,903]1,044,652| 191016 107,884,625 

1951. 246 15,814/1,183,630\ 18,451 112,983,327 


of tabulation was made Aug. 12, 1952, for period ended June 


ing period 5 : ici ; 
robbery, 4,630 (3,184); delenteeees Homicide, 132 (116); manslaughter, 


assault, 4,017 (3,184); burglary, 22,005 
5,303); narcotics, 1,792 (1,499). 


Comparisons are inexact because of re- 


Terminal, in 
occupies the entire block between W. 
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New Ne td reopened Battery Park, at the southwest tip of Manhattan, July 15, 1952. It. had been 


closed 1 


years for the building of the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel. 


Its promenade affords a vista of the 


mouth of the Hudson, the Upper Bay, the Statue of Liberty and Staten Island. At its northeast 

corner, on State St., the U. S. Custom House stands on the site of the first Dutch and British forts, 

pooh complied aoe at ag Teac tinge ee see hdd stands Castle Clinton National Monument, now 

being restore or a fort, turned in’ astle Garden, where Jenny Lind b 

immigrants first set, foot on American soil, 1855-1890. ri oe ee 
ones Beach Sta ark, Nassau County, Long Island, playground for the New York area a new 

Marine Stadium seating 8,206, costing $4,000,000, was opened June 26, 1952, with a production of ‘Johann 


Strauss’ operetta, A Night in Venice. 


American Acad. of Arts and Letters 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters is 
a privately endowed, honorary institution, founded 
in 1904 by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, a body consisting of 250 members which 
had been organized in 1898 by the American Social 
Science Association. The purpose of the academy 
is the furtherance of literature and the fine arts. 
Membership which is limited to 50 is based upon 
distinguished creative work in literature, art and 
music. Only members of the National Institute are 
eligible for election. 

The academy occupies its own buildings at 633 
West 155th Street and 632 West 156th Street, New 
York City. Its annual meeting takes place in 
November. In May of each year the academy and 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters hold a 
ceremonial at which new members of both organ- 
izations are inducted, medals awarded and fifteen 
$1,000 arts and letters grants given. An exhibition 
of the works of newly elected members and of the 
recipients of honors opens in the Art Gallery and 
the museum. 

Officers serving in 1951-52 were President, Paul 
Manship; Chancellor, Archibald MacLeish; Secre- 
tary, Mark Van Doren; Treasurer, Deems Taylor. 

Members—John Taylor Arms, Leonard Bacon, 
Gifford Beal, Bernard Berenson, Ernest Bloch, Van 
Wyck Brooks, Pearl S. Buck, Gilmore D. Clarke, 
William Adams Delano, John Dos Passos, Barry 
Faulkner, William Faulkner, James Earle Fraser, 
Douglas Southall Freeman, Robert Frost, Charles 
Hopkinson, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Anna Hyatt 
Huntingten, Archer Milton Huntington, Robinson 
Jeffers, Leon Kroll, Lee Lawrie, Walter Lippmann, 
Archibald MacLeish, Paul Manship, John Marin, 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Carl Milles, Douglas 
Moore, Frederick Law Olmsted, Eugene O’Neill, 
Bliss Perry, Herbert Putnam, Edward W. Redfield, 
Carl Sandburg, Henry D. Sedgwick, Henry H. 
Shepley, Robert Sherwood, Albert Spalding, Eu- 
gene Speicher, E. Steinbeck, Deems Taylor, 
Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Mark Van Doren, 
Charles Warren, Adolph Alexander Weinman, 
Thornton Wilder, Frank Lloyd Wright, Manhonri 
M. Young. 

For 1952 awards consult index. 


New York Botanical Garden 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 230 
acres oi diversified land in the northern and 
western parts of Bronx Park, New York, N. Y. The 
Bronx River, with a gorge and waterfall, is one 
of its natural features. Along the banks of the river 
is the Hemlock Grove, with 3,000 native trees. 

The museum includes a herbarium of nearly 
3,000,000 pressed plant specimens; a reference 
library of more than 57,000 bound volumes and 
300,000 pamphlets, comprising the ‘country’s largest 
combined library on botany and horticulture; a 
display of economic and fossil plants. 

The main conservatories house thousands of 
tender piants from more southern climes. In the 
Floral Display House there is a continuous show 
from November through May. The Tropical Rain 
Forest, naturalistic plantings of begonias, aroids, 
aquatics, tropical ferns and of cacti and other suc- 
culent plants of the Old and New Worlds, as well 
as the collections of living plants that are useful 
to man, are on continuous display the year around. 


Brooklyn Institute Activities 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is pri- 
vately endowed and supports concerts, lectures and 
other culturai and educational activities at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music building, which it 
leases from the City of New York. The building 
occupies a block on Lafayette Ave., from Ashland 
Pl. to St. Felix St. The Institute also operates 
Brooklyn Central Museum, Brooklyn Children’s 


Museum. and Brooklyn Botanic Garden. The City 
of New York contributes towards maintenance, 


Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn 
Ave., provides a wide variety of activities for 
children after school and on Saturdays. Club 
groups in science, cultural history and natural 
history meet throughout the week. Motion pic- 
tures are shown Tuesday through Saturday. Dem- 
onstrations and gallery programs are held on Sat- 
urday. A small collection of live animals can be 
handled by the children under special supervision. 
School classes have individually planned pro- 
grams. The Museum provides material from its 
loan collection for classroom use. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Eastern Parkway, 
Washington and Flatbush Aves.; 50 acres of “gar- 
dens within a garden.’’ Some of the gardens are 
the Rose, Rock, Iris, Herb and Wild Flower gar- 
dens; mass plantings of Japanese cherry trees, 
azaleas, tulips, daffodils, crocus, chrysanthemums 
and water lilies. The model Children’s Garden is 
now 40 years old. The laboratory building, erected 
1918, has a library, herbarium, lecture and study 
rooms, and plant virus research laboratories. 


Brooklyn Museum 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway and 
Washington Ave., Brooklyn, New York, was estab- 
lished at its present site in 1897. It is open week- 
days 10 to 5 p.m.; Sundays and holidays, 1 to 5 
p.m., closed Christmas Day. Admission is free. 

Its collections of decorative and useful objects 
and fine arts are comprehensive and include Ameri- 
can Indian, Colonial U. S., Alaska, Africa, Central 
America, China, Egypt, India, Japan, Mexico, Peru. 
The Egyptian section has a large Old Kingdom ex- 
hibit with a royal sarcophagus of c. 2600 B. C.. The 
Coptic art is rich in textiles. 

European paintings and water colors include 
works by Bellini, Vermeyen, Hals, Ribera, Geri- 
cault, Degas, Monet, Gaugin, Tissot. 

American paintings and water colors include 
works by Allston, Feke, Blackburn, Peale, Copley, 
Blakelock, Stuart, Cassatt, Eakins, Homer, -Sar- 
gent, Sully, West, Mount, Quidor, Inness, Heade, 
The American rooms are unique in that an entire 
main floor and staircase is often shown as a unit. 
The earliest example is the Maj. Nicholas Sewall 
house from Secretary, Md., 1665; the latest a 
Moorish room of 1870 from the Rockefeller New 
York town house. 

Its collections from South America, pre-Colum- 
bian and later, are of exceptional value. There are 
many fine Peruvian textiles. 

The museum has a collection of over 6,000,prints, 
with a good representation of modern French and 
American prints; a large Egyptological iibrary and 
a@ general reference library of art and ethnology. 
The Brooklyn Museum Art School gives 60 courses 
in fine and commercial art and enrolls over 1,300. 
The Design Laboratory for professional designers 
provides work rooms for study of the collections. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


The Brooklyn Public Library in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
estab. 1897, has a Central Building, 39 branches, 
seven sub-branches, a bookmobile, and numerous 
agencies for the distribution of books in schools, 
hospitats, camps. 

Administration headquarters are in the Central 
Building (Ingersoll Memorial), Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. This building, built by the City at a cost 
of $5,000,000, was opened in 1941. There are separate 
Children’s and Young People’s Rooms. The library 
serves the largest children’s reading public in the 
country. , Its juvenile circuJation reaches more 
than 2,700,000 a year. 

In the last year of record 731,171 card-holders, 
equivalent of the tenth largest city in the U. S.. 
borrowed 6,636,825 books. 
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The library has a total collection of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 volumes. Notable are the collec- 
tion of music books and scores, books on costumes, 
chess and checker collection, Civil War books, 
World War cartoons, and Old Juvenile collection. 
A large collection of phonograph records is avail- 
able for home use. Framed prints of fine paint- 
ings are also circulated. Special reference work, to 
assist business men, is done in the Business Refer- 
ence Branch at 197 Montague St. A unique service 
for young people is offered in the Youth Library of 
the Bedford Branch, Franklin Ave. at Hancock St. 

Chief Librarian is Francis R. St. John. Officers 
are: Henry J. Davenport, pres.; Robert E. Blum, 
vice pres.; Harold J. Baily, sec.; Edmund P. Loon- 
€y, treas. Board of Trustees, 1951-52: Philip Blank, 
Elizabeth M. Brennan, Ignatius P. A. Byrne, M.D., 
Dominick Corso, Msgr. Francis X. Fitzgibbon, Mar- 
ion Crary Ingersoll, Chauncey F. Levy, D.D.S., 
Charles J. Mylod, Charles Pratt, Harriet T. Right- 
er, John J. Smith, Jr., Sidney S. Tedesche, the 
Rev. Alfrea Grant Walton, Gregory Weinstein. Ex- 
officio, the Mayor of the City of New York, the 
Comptroller, the President of the Borough of 
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ao The Cloisters 


The Cloisters in Fort Tryon Park, New York, 
N. Y., is a branch of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, devoted to European medieval art. Incorpor- 
ated in the building are five cloisters reconstructed 
with original elements from the French monas- 
teries of Cuxa, St. Guilhem-le-Désert, Bonne- 
font, Trie and Froville. Among the other medieval 
monuments shown here are a Romanesque chapel 
rebuilt with sections of the former church at 
Langon, a complete chapter house of the 12th 
century from Pontaut and-a 13th century sculp- 
tured portal from Moutiers-St. Jean. 

In this setting are exhibited fine examples of 
Sculpture, painting, stained glass, metalwork and 
furniture of the Middle Ages. Outstanding are 
the major part of a set of three tapestries depicting 
the Nine Heroes, one of the only two known surviv- 
ing series of 14th century tapestries, and the 15th 
to 16th century tapestries representing the Hunt 
of the Unicorn. 

Three rooms of the new Treasury display about 
200 objects of medieval art. The Chalice of Anti- 
och, earliest known Christian chalice, is on view 
in the main room. 

The site of the Cloisters, the building, and in 
large part of the collections, are the gift of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The Cloisters is open to the public Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sundays 1 to 
5 p.m. (1 to 6 p.m. May through September); holi- 
days 1 to 5 p.m, It is closed on Mondays. Admis- 
sion is free at all times. 


Cooper Union 

The Cooper Union for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and Art, 7th St. and 4th Ave. at Cooper 
Square, New York, N. Y., was founded, 1859, by 
Peter Cooper, inventor, iron-master,.and philan- 
thropist. It serves the public through five educa- 
tional divisions: 

The School of Engineering, tuition-free, grants 
the bachelor’s degree in chemical, civil, electrical, 
or mechanical engineering through day and eve- 
ning sessions. 

The Art School offers tuition-free training in 
the fine or graphic arts or architecture in day or 
evening sessions. The 1,000-acre Green Camp at 
Ringwood, N. J., a gift of Norvin Hewitt Green, 
great-grandson of Peter Cooper, offers students in 
both schools educational and recreational facilities. 

The Museum for the Arts of Decoration, founded, 
1896, by Peter Cooper’s two granddaughters, serves 
the working artist, decorator, designer, and gen- 
eral public through its collections of drawings, 
prints, furniture, ceramics, woodwork, metalwork, 
costume accessories, wallpaper, and textiles dating 
from 1500 B.C. Other collections: 13,000 original 
drawings for ornament and decoration by Euro- 
pean and American masters from the 16th to the 
20th century; a representative collection of engray- 
ings and etchings from Mantegna to Picasso, and 
works by American artists. 

The Cooper Union Library offers reading and re- 
search privileges, including out-of-town and local 
newspaper collections. Its Museum Library con- 
tains books, pamphlets and auction catalogs on fine 
and applied arts, including a special collection of 
engravings and original books of design of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. Its Picture Library 
contains 1,040 scrapbooks and over 500,000 classi- 
fied clippings and photographs. 


Centers of Public Interest in New York City 


Empire State Building 


Empire State Building, at Fifth Ave., between 
33rd and 34th St., is 1,472 ft. high and the tallest 
structure in the world. Its height was augmented 
in 1950 by the addition of a 222-ft. television send-_ 
ing tower, used by NBC. Completed May i, 1931 
by Starrett Bros. and Eken, Inc., from plans by 
Shreve, Lamb and Harmon, on the site of the 
original Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, it has 102 stories, 
69 elevators, 2 basements, and can house 25,000 
tenants. There are observation stations on the 
86th and the 102nd floors. The first president of 
the building corporation was Alfred E. Smith, and 
among the directors have been Pierre S. du Pont, 
Louis G. Kaufman, August Heckscher, John J. 
Raskob. Controlling interest in the corporation 
was purchased by a syndicate in 1951 for an esti- 
mated $50,000,000. On July 28, 1945, a B-25 bomber 
hit the building 915 ft. above the street, killing 13, 
injuring 25. 


Fraunces Tavern 


Fraunces Tavern is located at Broad and Pearl 
Sts. A fine example of Colonial architecture, it 
was erected, 1719, as the DeLancey mansion. It 
was acquired, 1762, by Samuel Fraunces and was 
then known as Queen’s Head Tavern; after harsh 
use in the 19th century, it was fully restored 
by the Sons of the Revolution in the State of New 
York, and is their headquarters. A restaurant uses 
the first floor. 

The museum contains numerous relics of the 
Revolution, historical paintings by John Ward 
Dunsmore, and water colors of scenes of the Revo- 
lutionary War, by Harry A. Ogden. The Long Room 
was the scene of Washington’s farewell to his 
officers, Dec. 4, 1783. 


Freedom House 


Freedom House, estab. 1941, was formed to ad- 
vance the ideals of a free society. Among its found- 
ers were Wendell L. Willkie, Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Herbert Agar and George Field. The president is 
Sumner Welles, former under-secretary of state. It 
is housed in the Willkie Memorial Building, estab- 
lished by Freedom House in association with 
friends of the late Wendell L. Willkie, and dedi- 
cated Oct. 8, 1945, the first anniversary of his 
death. The aim of the founders®of this Memorial 
Building is inscribed on a plaque at the entrance: 
‘“‘We Carry on in the Spirit of his Service to All 
Men and One World.”’ The building was financed 
by voluntary contributions at a cost of $250,000. 

The Memorial is a nine-story structure at 20 
West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y., facing the 
New York Public Library and Bryant Park. Inside 
the lobby, a tablet extends from the floor to the 
two-story ceiling against a terra cotta background. 
On this is inscribed in stainless steel letters a 
quotatien from a speech made by Willkie at Duke 
University Jan. 14, 1943: ‘We -must establish 
beyond any doubt the equality of man.” 

Organizations that make their headquarters in 
the building include Freedom House, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
the Anti-Defamation League and Metropolitan 
Council of B’nai B’rith, the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council of New York, the Common Coun- 
cil for American Unity, the Public Education As- 
sociation, the World Student Service Fund, the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
and the American Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service. 


Frick Collection \ 


The Frick Collection, 1 E. 70th St., New York 
21, N. Y., was founded by the late Henry Clay Frick 
(1849-1919). 

The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Cas- 
tagno, Piero della Francesca, Gentile and Gio- 
vanni_ Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese; 
Holbein, Hals, Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, 
Ruisdael, Vermeer; El Greco, Velazquez, Goya; 
Monet, Renoir; Boucher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ing- 
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res, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, 
Raeburn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Coysevox, Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous 
Diana a unique terra cotta version is here. 

The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 
Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 
mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French 
and Italian period furniture. 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishings and 
decoration of an early 20th-century house which 
is itself a part of the Collection. One of the 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, hung with por- 
traits and landscapes of the English School. 
Another-is a drawingroom, taining French 
18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and 
@ notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. . 


American Geographical Society 


The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th St., New York, N. Y., was organized in 
1852 and is primarily a research institution. Its 
object is the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge. To this end it carries on original investiga- 
tions, issues publications, maintains a library and 
map collection, presents lectures, and awards hon- 
ors and medals for exploration and geographical 
research. 

Most recent publications of the Society are Geog- 
raphy in the Making: The American Geographical 
Society 1851-1951, by J. K. Wright and Geography, 
Justice, and Politics at the Paris Conference of 
1919, by Charles Seymour, 

The Society’s collections contain approximately 
132,000 volumes of books and periodicals, 225,000: 
maps, 3000 atlases, and 37,00 photographs. 


Governors Island 


Governors Island, lying in New York harbor half 
a mile south of the Battery and reached by a small 
ferry, contains about 200 acres and has been a 
U.S. Army headquarters for over 150 years. It is 
now HQ for First Army, which has charge of the 
Military activities of New England states, New 
York and New Jersey. Its shoulder patch, a ‘“‘big 
black A,’’ superimposed on a red and white back- 
ground, is a familiar sight on the streets of New 
York. 

The island was purchased from the Indians by 
Wouter van Twiller, second director of New Neth- 
erland, June 16, 1637.. In 1698 it was set aside for 
the benefit of ‘‘His Majesty’s governors,’’ and for 
this reason is called Governors, without an article 
or apostrophe. 

The picturesque old fort, Castle Williams, was 
built 1807-1811 by Col. Jonathan Williams, nephew 
of Benj. Franklin. It is in the form of 3éths of a 
circle, 200 ft. in diameter, with walls of red sand- 
stone 8 ft. thick, 40 ft. high, originally mounting 
100 guns. Castle Williams was used as a prison for 
Confederates ‘during the Civil War. South Battery, 
built 1812, is now the Officers Club. Fort Jay, 
built 1794-1806, marks the site of original Revo- 
lutionary fortifications. In 1810 it was called Fort 
Columbus; the name Fort Jay was restored in 1904. 

Generals who have served on the island include 
Grant, Hancock, Schofield, Miles, Shafter, Merritt, 
Chaffee, Arthur MacArthur, Leonard Wood, Bliss, 
Bullard, Ely, Summerall, Drum, Hodges, Walter 
Bedell Smith and now in command, Lt. Gen. Willis 
D. Crittenberger. 


Hall of American Artists 


The Hall of American Artists is located in the 
rotunda of the Gould Memorial Library, at New 
York University in New York, N. Y. Founded by 
W. Francklyn Paris and offered to the University 
(1919) as a memorial to American painters and 
sculptors, this group contains portraits in bronze 
of the following artists, all executed by American 
sculptors and endowed by popular subscription: 

James A. McNeill Whistler by Edmund T. Quinn; 
J. Q. A. Ward by Hermon A. MacNeil; J. Q. A. 
Ward by himself; Elihu Vedder by Albin Polasek; 
Augustus St. Gaudens by John Flanagan; Walter 
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Shirlaw by Paul W. Bartlett; Charles S. Pearce 
by Paul W. Bartlett; Clinton Ogilvie by Paul W. 
Bartlett; Samuel F. B. Morse by Horatio Green- 
ough (1841); Francis D. Millet by Albin Polasek; 
George Inness by Scott Hartley; Charles W. 


Hawthorne by Albin Polasek; Charles Grafly by 


Albin Polasek; Daniel Chester French by Margaret 
French Cresson; Frank Duveneck by Charles 
Grafiy; William M. Chase by Albin Polasek; Henry 
K. Brown by H. K. Bush-Brown; Carroll Beckwith 
by George T. Brewster; Charles H. Niehaus by 
Adolph Alexander Weinmann; Henry Merwin 
Shrady by E. Amateis; Frederic MacMonnies by 
John Flanagan, and a self-portrait by Frederick 
Ruckstull. 

Publications comprise The Hall of American 
Artists series, and numerous pamphlets honoring 
American artists and architects, 


Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans is located 
on the campus of New York University on Uni- 
versity Heights in the Bronx, New York, N. Y. The 
Hall and adjoining buildings were built with funds 
contributed by the late Mrs. Finley J. Shepard 
(Helen Gould). Only persons dead 25 years or more 
are now eligible. 

Names to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame are 
chosen every five years by a College of Electors. 
consisting of approximately 100 American men and 
women of distinction, representing every state. 
Busts and tablets are donated by individuals and 


associations. Following are the 83 names chosen 
up to and including 1950. 

1900 1915 
John Adams Louis Agassiz 


John James Audubon 

Henry Ward Beecher 

William Ellery Channing 

Henry Clay 

Peter Cooper 

Jonathan Edwards 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 

David Glasgow Farragut 

Benjamin Franklin 

Robert Fulton 

Ulysses Simpson Grant 

Asa Gray 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Washington Irving 

Thomas Jefferson 

James Kent 

Robert Edward Lee 

Abraham Lincoln 

Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow 

John Marshall 

Horace Mann 

Samuel Finley Breese 
Morse 

George Peabody 

Joseph Story 

Gilbert Charles Stuart 

George Washington 

Daniel Webster 

Eli Whitney 


1905 
John Quincy Adams 
James Russell Lowell , 
Mary Lyon 
James Madison 


“Maria Mitchell 


William Tecumseh 
Sherman 

John Greenleaf Whittier 

Emma Willard 


1910 


George Bancroft 
Phillips Brooks 
William Cullen Bryant 
James Fenimore Cooper 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Andrew Jackson 
John Lothrop Motley 
Edgar Allan Poe 
Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Frances Elizabeth 
Willard 


Daniel Boone 
Rufus Choate 
Charlotte Saunders 
Cushman 
Alexander Hamilton 
Joseph Henry 
Mark Hopkins 
Elias Howe 
Francis Parkman 


1920 
Samuel Langhorne Cle- 
mens (Mark Twain) 
James Buchanan Eads 
Patrick Henry 
William Thomas Green 
Morton 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Roger Williams 


1925 


Edwin Booth 
John Paul Jones 


1930 
Matthew Fontaine 
Maury 
James Monroe 
James Abbott McNeill 
Whistler 


Walt Whitman 


1935 


Grover Cleveland 
Simon Newcomb 
William Penn 


1940 
Stephen Collins Foster 
1945 


Sidney Lanier 
Thomas Paine 

Walter Reed 

Booker T. Washington 


1950 


Susan B, Anthony 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Josiah Willard Gibbs 

William Crawford 
Gorgas 

Theodore Roosevelt 

Woodrow Wilson 


rh 


Hayden Planetarium 


The Hayden Planetarium of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 8ist Street near Cen- 
tral Park West, New York, N. Y., is a theatre 


of the sky. Here, guided by an astronomical com-° 


luting mechanism, the stars and other heavenly 
Podics are projected by rays of light on a 75-foot 
dome, giving an illusion of the night sky. About 
9,000 stars, including stars of the sixth magnitude 
are shown. 

Sky-shows have proved most popular, especially 
the Conquest of Space. Other favorites are Trip to 
the Moon, Seeing the Invisible and the End of the 
World. A special Christmas show is given each 
December in which theories regarding the Star of 
Bethlehem are discussed with the aid of the Plane- 
tarium projector. 

In the corridors of the planetarium building are 
many interesting scientific exhibits including a 
large collection of meteorites and several trans- 
parencies of the world’s finest astronomical photo- 
graphs. A series of unusual dioramas, the Willetts 
Memorial exhibit, dramatically illustrate the anat- 
omy of basic weather cycles in three dimension. 

Amateur interest in astronomy is encouraged by 
making facilities available to the public for instruc- 
tion in telescope making. Anyone may make a 
mirror for his own telescope at cost by registering 
for these courses. Additional Planetarium activities 
include a special course for school teachers and 
lectures on basic astronomy for children and 
adults. 


Hispanic Society of America 


The Hispanic Society of America, founded 1904 
by Archer M. Huntington, is a free public museum 
and reference library devoted to the art and litera- 
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Portugal, and to the presentation 

ot title eater: It occupies two 

buildings on Audubon Terrace, between 155th and 


156th Sts., west of Broadway, New York, N. Y. Its 
paintings include primitives of the Catalan, 


gonese, Valen and Castilian schools, Works of | 


the 16th and 17th centuries by Morales, El Greco, 


Zurbaran, Ribera and Velazquez, and of the 18th — 


century by Goya. Modern artists represented in- 
clude Zuloaga, Viladrich, Lopez Mezquita and So- 
rolla, whose canvases on the regions of Spain were 


painted for the room in which they are exhibited. *— 


Among the exhibits are pre-Roman and Roman 


bronzes, jet statuettes and amulets. Hispano-Mo- ~— 


resque lustreware, Roman and Spanish glass, tiles 
and pottery; metalwork, including silver for ec- 
clesiastical use; furniture and textiles. The latter 
include Hispano-Moresque silks, gold and silver 
brocades, velvets, ecclesiastical vestments, laces, 
and rugs from Cuenca, Salamanca and Alcaraz. 

The library contains 250 Hispanic incunabula, in- 
cluding several by Lambert Palmart of Valencia; 
the famed collection of the Marquis of Jerez de los 
Caballeros; first and rare editions. Photographs of 
fine and decorative arts, including costumes, of 
Spain, Portugal and Hispanic countries, are avail- 
able for study. The Society regularly issues His- 
panic studies and has published over 650. During 
1951-and 1952 the Society issued the following books 
on Spanish culture by members of the staff: Lus- 
treware of Spain by Alice W. Frothingham, Span- 
ish Costume: Extremadura by Ruth M. Anderson, 
Castilian Sculpture: Gothic to Renaissance by Bea- 
trice G. Proske, and Ribera by Elizabeth D. Trap- 
ier. The museum is open weekdays, except Mon- 
day, 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Sundays, 1 to 5 p.m. 
The Library, open 1 to 4:30 Pp.m., is closed Sun- 
days, Mondays and holidays. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue 
at 82nd St., New York, N..¥., was founded in 
1870. Its collections, the most extensive in the 
Western Hemisphere, cover 5,000 years, represent- 
ing the cultures of the ancient world and the Near 
and Far East as well as the arts of Europe and 
America. It is open daily 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., Sun- 
days and holidays 1 to 5 p.m. Admission is free. 
Certain sections are closed Mondays and Tuesdays. 

Renovation of the Museum building, in progress 
since 1950, will provide more logical arrangement 
of the collections, and modern lighting and ven- 
tilation. While large areas are closed as a result, 
a@ representative selection of works of art from 
every department is being kept on view. 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 


The collection of European paintings, including 
oils, pastels, watercolors, miniatures, and draw- 
ings, numbers more than 3,000. Among recent ac- 
cessions are; Ottavio Farnese by Antonius Mor; 
Virgin and Child by Van Dyck; The Sofa by Toul- 
ouse-Lautrec; Jean Baptiste Colbert by Philippe de 
Champaigne;, Ferdinand VII of Spain by Goya; 
Portrait of a Young Lady by Marcus Gheeraerts 
the Younger; The Death of the Virgin, by Vivarini; 
and The Musicians by Caravaggio. 

Among the thasterpieces in the collections are.two 
Raphaels, some 30 Rembrandts, and important 
pictures by Bellini, Boucher, Bouts, Brouwer, Brue- 
gel, Castagno, Cézanne, Claude, Constable, Corot, 
Courbet, Daumier, David, Degas, Diirer, Gains- 
borough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, Guardi, Hals, 
Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, Memling, Mon- 
et, Murillo, Poussin, Renoir, Reynolds, Ribera, Ru- 
bens, Sassetta, Segna, Steen, Tintoretto, Tiepolo, 
Titian, Turner, van der Weyden, van Dyck, van 
Eyck, Van Gogh, Velasquez, Vermeer, Veronese, 
Watteau, etc. 


AMERICAN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The collections of American paintings and sculp- 
ture present a well-rounded survey from Colonial 
times to the present. Artists represented include 
Allston, Bingham, Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, 
Chase, Copley, French, Eakins, Homer, Inness, 
Martin, Morse, Mount, Peale, Powers, Rimmer, 
Rogers, Ryder, Saint-Gaudens, Sargent, Smibert, 
Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, and Whistler. Por- 
traits of the 18th and early 19th century are shown 
in the American Wing. 

The collection of modern American paintings, 
acquired chiefly through funds given by George A. 
Hearn, has been augmented during the last three 
years by purchase of works of contemporary art- 
ists 


In accordance with its policy of increasing ac- 


tivity in the contemporary American field, the 
Museum held a competitive exhibition, American 
Sculpture 1951, which opened Dec. 1, 1951. This 
competition was open to all sculptors living in the 
United States, and $8,500 in prizes was offered. 
Award-winning works of sculpture were Two Men 
by Minna Harkavy, Animal Form I by Rhys Ca- 
parn, Striding Man by Abbott Pattison, and Eve 
by Joseph J. Greenberg, Jr, Honorable mention was 
given to Emil Lazarevich for Woman with Lyre. 

A third competitive exhibition sponsored by the 
Museum was held in December, 1952, and em 
braced water colors, drawings, and prints. . 


THE AMERICAN WING 


Also included is a wing devoted to the decora- 
tive arts in this country from the 17th through the 
first quarter of the 19th century. In rooms recon- 
structed in most cases with original woodwork, 
there have been assembled furniture, metalwork, 
ceramics, glass, prints and paintings. 

The earliest room is the parlor from the Thomas 
Hart House, Ipswich, Mass., 1640. Of particular 
interest is the Assembly Room from the City Tav- 
ern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington attended 
his last birthnight ball (1798). The exhibit in- 
cludes an important Philadelphia Chippendale 
room from the Samuel Powel house, the great hall 
from the Van Rensselaer Manor house at Albany, 
N. Y., and a group of early 19th century rooms 
containing furniture by McIntire and Phyfe. The 
south exterior wall of the American Wing is the 
facade of the United States Branch Bank formerly 
at which is now 30-32 Wall St., built between 1822 


and 1824, 
PRINTS e 


_ The Print collection consists of woodcuts, engray- 
ings, etchings and lithographs dating from c. 1450 


to the present. In addition to illustrated books and ~ 


works by great artists such as Mantegna, Rem- 
brandt, Daumier and Goya, the collection includes 
original prints and drawings used by cabinetmak- 
ers, architects, interior decorators, Silversmiths, 
writing masters, and lace-makers. There are also 
important series of trade cards, bookplates, and 
cigarette insert cards. 
Changing exhibitions are on ‘view in the Print 
Galleries, and prints not on exhibition may be 
seen in the Print Study Room, Mondays through 
Fridays, 10-12; 2-5. (The Study Room is open by 
special appointment only from June 1 through 

Sept. 30.) 
ANCIENT ART 


Egypt—The Egyptian collection presents a chron- 
ological picture of this highly-developed Civiliza- 
tion, Outstanding are a mastabeh tomb erected 
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about 4,400 years ago for a Memphite dignitary, 
named Pery-neb, rebuilt in its original form; a 
series of painted wooden funerary models from 
the tomb of the Theban grandee, Meket-Re (ce. 
2,000 B.C.); jewelry and other treasures of the 
Princess Sit Hat-Hor-Yunet (XII Dynasty), and 
of three princesses of the XVIII Dynasty: a series 
of life-size and colossal statues of Queen Hatsheput 
(c. 1500 B.C.) and small works of art of the New 
Kingdom and later. “ 

Greece & Rome—Notable among numerous ex- 
amples of the arts of Greece and Rome are a Greek 
statue of a youth; a number of Athenian sculptured 
gravestones ranging from the 6th to the 4th century 
B.C.; Roman copies of two statues by Polykleitos, 
the Diadoumenos and the Amazon: Greek and Ro- 
man pottery; a Cycladic marble statuette of a harp- 
ist of c. 2500 B.C.; bronzes from the 8th century 
B.C. to the 3rd century A.D., among them a statue 
of the sleeping Eros. 

Ancient Near East—The collection of the art of 
the Ancient Near East contains some Assyrian re- 
liefs. Sumerian sculpture of the 3rd millennium 
B. C. is exhibited. Gold, silver, and bronze objects 
from Persia of the first millennium B.C. are on 
display. Ancient Persian pottery and a collection 
of sealstones are arranged chronologically. 


ORIENTAL ART 


Near East—The Museum’s Near Eastern collec- 
tions contain many outstanding examples of 
Islamic and pre-Islamic decorative arts. Its beau- 
tiful carpets form one of the important collections 
of the world. Many of them, including the famous 
“Anhalt”? carpet, are great examples of 16th cen- 
tury weaving. Persian manuscripts and miniature 
paintings, many from the Alexander Smith Coch- 
ran collection, are by the greatest artists in Persian 
calligraphy and painting from the 14th to the 18th 
century. A representative collection of Near East- 
ern ceramics is particularly rich in Persian, Meso- 
potamian and Turkish pottery. The Museum’s ex- 
cavations at Nishapur in Persia yielded 9th and 
10th century types of pottery hitherto unknown, as 
well as carved stucco panels and wall paintings. 
Enameled glass vessels of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies from Syria are among the most important 
pieces of the extensive glass collection. Very fine 
inlaid brasses of the 13th to 15th centuries dis- 
tinguish the metalwork collection. The art of 
India, both Hindu and Mohammedan, is repre- 
sented by miniatures, sculpture, a room of carved 
wood from a Jaina temple, and jewelery. 

Far East—The Far Eastern collections number 
some 30,000 objects. The Chinese sculpture collec- 
tion includes superb examples from the Han to the 
Ch’ing Dynasty (206 B.C. to 220 A.D.). The Chi- 
nese paintings rank second only to those in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

The Chinese ceramic collection is the best in 
this country and rivals that of the British Mu- 
seum. The textiles, especially the Manchu court 
robes, form one of the best collections in the world. 
There are also a few very fine examples of Japa- 
nese painting and sculpture anda small but good 
representation of Japanese prints. The Bishop and 
Converse collections of i7th and 18th century jades 
are representative of that phase of Chinese art. 
There are also fine Japanese lacquers and pot- 
teries including those in the Mansfield collection. 


MEDIEVAL ART 
The collections of medieval art in the Metropoli- 


* tan Museum, together with those at The Cloisters, 


form the most important assemblage of medieval 
art in America, Collecting toward the turn of the 
century by the late J. Pierpont Morgan and subse- 
quent gifts by his son J. P. Morgan brought to the 
Museum world-famous groups of Early Christian, 
Byzantine, Romanesque and Gothic objects. Nota- 
ble sequences of ivories, enamels, sculpture and 
furniture have been enriched by other gifts and 
purchases, The metalwork of the Migration 
Tribes, the Albanian gold and silver treasure, sil- 
ver plates from Cyprus, Byzantine enamels, jewelry 
and ivories are outstanding. The Gothic tapes- 
tries, ranging from the 14th century to the begin- 
ning of the Renaissance, are unique. A stained- 
glass window from Saint-Germain-des-Prés in 
Paris, a Romanesque and a Gothic head from 
Nétre-Dame of Paris, a 13th century Rhenish 
statue of St. James the Less and sculptures from 
the Chateau de Biron are particularly noteworthy. 


EURGPEAN DECORATIVE ARTS 
Of decorative arts of the Renaissance the little 
intarsia room (c. 1480) from the Ducal Palace at 
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Gubbio is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant Renaissance interiors in any museum. The 
sculpture of this period includes fine examples 
by Leoni, Lombardo, Maiano, Mino, Riccio, Rossel- 
lino, Torrigiano and Vittoria. The majolica, forms 
the most distinguished group of this. material out- 
side of Europe. Outstanding in the realm of Ren- 
aissance goldsmiths’ work is the famous Cellini 
cup. Tapestries include two unique French hang- 
ings from a set made for Diane de Poitiers. 

In the decorative arts of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies in France the Morgan collection alone con- 
tains a wealth of French woodwork, furniture, 
ormolu, decorative paintings and faience. The col- 
lection of gold, enamel and jewelled snufi-boxes 
and dance programs is one of the most compre- 
hensive in existence, as is the collection of French 
silver. The group of Beauvais and Gobelin tapes- 
tries includes a famous set of ten representing the 
Months of the Year, the gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Among the French sculptors represented 
are Bouchardon, Caffieri, Clodion, Coysevox, Fal- 
conet, Girardon, Houdon, Lemoyne, Pajou and 


Eigaile. ARMS AND ARMOR 


The collection of arms and armor contains signed 
works by the best-known artist-armorers of Augs- 
burg, Nuremberg, and Milan, and over 450 pieces 
with historical associations. Among the latter are 
the embossed casque signed by Philip de Negroli of 
Milan and the embossed shield of Henry II of 
France; the etched and gilded armor for man and 
horse (dated 1527) of Galiot de Genouilhac, Grand 
Master of Artillery of France; four harnesses from 
the English Royal Armoury at Greenwich, once 
worn by the Queen’s Champion and other nobles 
of Elizabeth’s reign; and the sword with chiseled 
hilt of Ambrogio di Spinola, famous commander- 
in-chief in the Netherlands. The collections of 
European and Oriental firearms and swords are 
outstanding. 

The Near Eastern and Far Hastern collections 
include many remarkable objects, especially those 
from Turkey, India, Persia, and Malaya. The 
a openness arms and armor are the finest outside of 

apan. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The collection of 4,000 musical instruments in- 
cludes pre-historic instruments as well as those of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Oceanica and America and a 
section devoted to the basic types of instruments 
models and tools. 

The European section, of about 1,300 objects, in- 
cludes early lutes, archlutes, citterns, and guitars: 
also the first pianoforte built (1721) in Florence 
by Bartolommeo Cristofori (still in playing con- 
dition); the earliest double virginal now in’ ex- 
istence, built by Johannes Rueckers in Antwerp 
(1581); numerous Italian, German, Flemish, and 
English harpischords, among them examples by 
Jerome de Zentis, Joannes Couchet, Louis Bellot, 
and others; clavichords dating from 1537 to the 
18th century; a rich array of pianoforti, among 
them a piano by Johann Andreas Stein, Augsburg 
(1778); and two violins made by Antonius Stradi- 
varius, the Francesca (1694) and the Antonius 
(1721). The evolution of wind instruments from 
the Renaissance up to the modern orchestra is 
illustrated by an unbroken sequence of examples. 


COSTUME INSTITUTE 


The Costume Institute, with a direct entrance at 
83rd Street, provides for designers in fashion, the 
theatre, motion pictures and related fields and for 
students, a practical source of inspiration and 
reference through its collections of thousands .of 
authentic garments.and accessories, covering three 
centuries. Study-storage areas, special workrooms, 
a classroom and a library of books, periodicals, 
fashion plates, sketches, etc. are available to Cos- 
tume Institute members. Changing exhibitions are 
open to the public, The great textile collections of 
the Museum are available to the public in the ad- 
joining Textile Study Room. 

The Museum maintains a branch, The Cloisters, 
in Fort Tryon Park, N. Y¥. (See separate article. 
The Cloisters, page 216.) 


Museum of American Indian 


The Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, at Broadway and 155th Street, New 
York 32, N. Y., forms one of the group of buildings 
which New York owes to the public spirit of Archer 
M. Huntington, who gave the site of the museum, 
which was built and equipped at a cost of $350,000 


The Museum has more than 2,000,000 exhibits, 
and can display but about one tenth of these at 
one time. The top floor is devoted to laboratories, 
which are open under 


Heye, who founded the Museum and turned over 
to it nearly 500,000 specimens, is the director. 

In 1925 Mr. Huntington gave to the Museum six 
acres, near Pelham Bay Park. A modern storage 
and study museum building has been erected on 
the site. Four totem poles and replicas of several 
types of Indian dwellings occupy a portion of the 
grounds. The library of the Museum, containing 
some 25,000 volumes, complete runs of important 
publications in its field and thousands of pam- 
phiets, is in the new building, Huntington Free 
Library and Reading Room, 9 Westchester Square, 
The Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


Museum of City of New York 


The Museum of the City of New York on Fifth 
Ave., between 103rd and 104th Sts., New York, 
N. Y., was incorporated 1923 to illustrate the his- 
tory and life of the city by permanent and special 
exhibitions. Its collections include dioramas, 
paintings, prints, maps, photographs, portraits, 
miniatures, vehicles, fire engines, ship models, cos- 
tumes, silver, furniture, theatrical and musical 
memorabilia, rare books and manuscripts. 

Among its permanent exhibits are two main floor 
galleries devoted to the history and development 
of the City from Indian days to the present; a Fire 
Department gallery with engines, models and 
memorabilia; two complete rooms from the city 
house of the late John D. Rockefeller and several 
period rooms and costume alcoves including the 
1905 drawing room from the Park Avenue house of 
Harry Harkness Flagler; a collection of silver by 
old New York makers; a complete Old New York 
toy shop; a Stock Exchange history; military uni- 
forms of New York City units and individuals; and 
a history of the Port of New York in collaboration 
with the Marine Museum, 

Recent special exhibitions of historical im- 
portance have been: Pageant of the Opera, Ann 
Segy’s photographs of The Vanishing El; Spring 
and Summer Fashions, a baseball exhibition and 
early 19th century architectural drawings. 


Museum of Modern Art 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., 
New York, N. Y., (estab. 1929) emphasizes modern 
art and its application to practical activities and 
furnishes popular instruction by lectures and ex- 
hibits. it also sends exhibits around the U. S. 
and abroad. Its collections include a representa- 
tive collection of modern paintings of the United 
States, France, Mexico, pre-Hitler Germany and 
some late 19th century European work; a most 
complete collection of post-Rodin sculpture, early 
20th century and French, German and American; 
some late 19th century and many 20th century 
drawings and prints. In architecture the Museum 
has both models and photographs of modern work 
and design. 

Of special value is the large motion picture 
collection, which includes films of historic im- 
portance, as well as primitives, avant-garde ex- 
amples, American films from the start of the 
industry. and Russian, German, French and Brit- 
ish films. About 500 films are available to organi- 
zations throughout the country for study and 106 
titles are shown annually in the Museum’s theatre. 

The collection of photographs of the 19th and 
20th centuries is unusually large and valuable. 


Museum of Natural History 


The American Museum of Natural History, 
founded 1869, occupies a group of buildings begin- 
ning at Central Park West and 79th St., New 
York. Here are exhibited large displays illustrating 
the habits of man and beast from the most 
primitive times to the present, with extensive 
reconstruction of fossilized remains, dioramas of 
men and animals in their natural settings, and 
collections of objects from the smallest insects to 
the skeleton of the huge brontosaurus, which in 
life weighed over 25 tons. 

The museum is especially rich in its display of 
mammals from all parts of the earth. Groups of 
elephants, gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, gi- 
rafies, lions, are portrayed in their natural habi- 
tat. While some visitors gape at the huge 
tyrannosaurus, others are captivated by the great 
hall devoted to 750,000 specimens of birds of the 
world. In the Hall of Primates monkeys and apes 
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displayed. close to primitive "In the Theo- 
Gore Roosevelt Memorial building emphasis is on 


panels. 

Another new technique can be seen in Men of 
the Montafia; a story of life in the Peruvian 
rainforest. This exhibition is designed to repro- 
duce the spirit and culture of the tropical rain- 
forest of northeastern Peru and uses authentic 
sound effects to help create the illusion. 

Noteworthy are the collections of minerals and 
gems, fossil fishes, marine life, woods and trees, 
including a 45 ft. fossilized tree trunk, ages old, 
and the cross section of a California sequoia, 16 
ft. in diameter, believed to have begun growing 
in the 6th century, A.D. A 16-foot whale, the 
skeleton of P. T. Barnum’s elephant Jumbo! col- 
lections of hand-blown glass models, greatly en- 
larged, of:microscopic marine organisms are shown. 
Associated with the museum is the Hayden Plane- 
tarium. 


National Academy of Design 


This, the oldest organization in America com- 
posed exclusively of artists, is located at 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. It was organized 1825 with 
Samuel F. B. Morse first president. Its members 
are Associates and Academicians, the latter elected 
from the Associates. When an Academician is 
elected he presents the society with one of his 
works. Thus the Academy has acquired a valuable 
collection illustrating the development of American 
painting, sculpture and allied arts. The Academy 
finances scholarships, awards donations of works 
to institutions and operates a school of fine arts at 
3 East 89 Street. 

Officers: President, Lawrence Grant White; ist 
Vice-President, Sidney Waugh; 2nd Vice-President, 
Junius Allen; Corresponding Secretary, Eliot 
Clark; Treasurer, Arthur Crisp. 

Council: Walter Biggs, Frederic Whitaker, Ever- 
ett Shinn, Karl Gruppe, Gordon Grant, Louis 


Bouche. Academicians, 1952 

Painters: Malvin Albright, (Zsissly), Ernest 
Fiene; Sculptors, Peter Dalton; Graphic Arts, 
Doel Reed; Aqarellists, Mario Cooper, John C, 


Pellew, William A. Smith. 
Associates, 1952 


Painters: Louis Bosa, Lamar Dodd, Carl Gaert- 
ner; Sculptors, Jean de Marco, Henry Rox, Charles 
Rudy; Architects, Eric Kebbon, Eero Saarinen, 
Charles Wellington Walker, Robert Wheelwright, 
Frank Lloyd Wright; Graphic Arts, Bernard Brus- 
sel-Smith, Hans Jelinek, Russell T. Limbach, 
Janet E. Turner; Aquarellist, Charles Burchfield. 


American Numismatic Society 


The American Numismatic Society, founded 
1858, maintains the only numismatic museum in 
the country at Broadway and 156th St., New York. 

The museum is devoted to coins, medals and 
decorations, which furnish the subject matter of 
numismatics. It is concerned with coinage for all 
countries, from its beginnings in the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. to the present, as well as with its 
antecedent media of currency. 

On exhibition is a type collection of coins struck 
in the United States from colonial days until the 
present, including the special series of commemo- 
rative pieces. Tokens or ‘“‘store cards’’ issued by 
merchants during the Civil War period and the 
Confederate Half Dollar, the only coin struck by 
the Confederate States of America, form a part 
of this exhibit. Changing exhibits are devoted to 
coins of the ancient Greeks and Romans, medie- 
val and modern Europe, the Orient and South 
America. 

A library covering every phase of n 
is housed in the museum building. ere 


New York Historical Society 


The New York Historical Societ; 
is located at 170 Central Park Westctotcas ae 
and 77th Streets, New York, N. Y. The society 
maintains a library, museum and gallery of art 
The library contains 400,000 volumes and large 
collection’. an pamphiei, newspapers, prints, car- 
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of New York’s first .newspaper, the New York 
Gazette, a complete file of New York City Direc- 
tories, from the first one printed in 1786; an 
unusual collection of genealogical material; and 
an excellent local history section covering every 
state in the Union. The manuscripts include the 
Horatio Gates, James Duane, Rufus King, Albert 
Gallatin, James Alexander, John Lamb, William 
Alexander, General Steuben, Beekman, Luther 
Bradish, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and 


, 200 George Washington letters. 


Also of importance are the original articles of 
Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 


-him to take oyer New Netherland from the Dutch 


Governor; Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
of New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts: the manuscripts 
of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph, and 
Philip Hone’s manuscript diary, 1828-51. 

The Landauer Business History Collection com- 
prises letterheads, advertising cards, broadsides, 
Posters and other historical material. 

Among the museum collections are important 
association pieces, including the Beekman family 
coach, used before the Revolutionary War in New 
York, the remains of the famous equestrian statue 
of King George III, and the statue of William 
Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), champion of the 
American cause in Parliament; some original 
furniture of Federal Hall, where Washington was 
inaugurated first President, and an almost com- 
plete collection of the John Rogers plaster groups 
with 35 of the original bronzes. 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
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the maritime history of New York and is fitted in 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the “cabin” of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers more than 
2,000 paintings, including European old masters, 
1,500 of the paintings are American portraits by 
such artists as Charles Willson Peale, Gilbert 
Stuart, John Wollaston, Benjamin West, Asher B. 
Durand, John Wesley Jarvis, and many others. 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his ‘‘Birds of America.’’ 


Non-Objective Paintings 


The Museum of Non-Objective Painting, 1071 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., is supported by the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation. In the paint- 
ings represented, the artist, instead of reproducing 
concrete objects, uses absolute forms such as cir- 
cles, squares and triangles in rhythmic combina- 
tions and color variations to express his concept of 
space beautification. The non-objective movement, 
which now has its center in the United States, 
was started in Europe in 1908 and was intro- 
duced 13 years ago by the Museum’s director, Miss 
Hilla Rebay, who first began to collect outstand- 
ing non-objective paintings in 1915. In April, 1951, 
the Foundation acquired a 13-story apartment 
house at Fifth Ave., and 88th St., adjoining the 
museum, where eventually a new museum, de- 
signed by Frank Lloyd Wright, will be built. Mr. 
Guggenheim, who died in 1949, left $8,000,000 to 
the Foundation and designated that $2,000,000 be 
used for a new museum. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The New York Public Library, which, with the 
Library of Congress and Harvard University Li- 
brary ranks as one of the three largest in the 
United States, was given its present organization 
in 1895, by the consolidation of the Astor and 
Lenox libraries and the Tilden Trust. These con- 
stitute the basis of the Reference Department of 
the Library, at Fifth Ave., and 42nd St., which is 
supported from private funds. A number of circu- 
lating libraries were acquired, from 1900 to 1904, 
to form the basis for the present Circulation De- 
partment, which is maintained by the city of New 
York. This department operates 38 branch libra- 
ries in Manhattan, 24 in the Bronx and 8 in 
Richmond. 

During 1951-52 the Library had special exhi- 
bitions of Dime Novels; Fantasy in Prints; British 
Expositions, 1851 and 1951; New York Times 
100th Anniversary; Fanny Elssler, 19th century 
danseuse; Adoration of the Magi, in medieval 
illuminated manuscripts; ‘‘Shaw in  America’’; 
Japan-illustrated books and prints; Notation for 
Dancing; ‘“The World on Paper,’’ an exhibition of 
maps. Among its permanent exhibitions are 
United States Postage Stamps, 1850-1926; a Wash- 
ington Irving collection; and the—history and 
development of printing. 

The Library regularly publishes essays on re- 
sults of literary research. Its recent publications 
include Emerson’s Early Reading List (1819-24) 
by Kenneth Walter Cameron; Nancy Sproat and 
her good books for little children, by Alice Sproat 
Emery; Ptolemy’s Geography, a bibliography, by 
William Harris Stahl; Consumer’s Report on the 
Library, by Frederick Lewis Allen; First Fruits, a 
catalogue of first books by American authors, 
edited by John Gordan; A Cursory Survey of 
Maledictions, by Lawrence S. Thompson; Political 
Caricature in the United States, annotated, by 
Frank Weitenkampf. 

The Reference dept. has over 3,300,000 books and 
well over 1,250,000 readers a year. The number of 
visitors to the central building runs from 8,000 to 
10,000 daily. From July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951 
the Library and its branches and substations lent 
for home use a total of 9,695,880 books. 

Typical of the book circulation are the figures 
for January 1952: home use, adult, 652,397; juve- 
nile, 311,485; total 963,882. 


BERG COLLECTION 


This collection was founded (1940) by Dr. Albert 
A. Berg in memory of his brother, Henry W. Berg, 
and is one of the world’s great collections of 
English and American literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the writings of the 18th and 19th 
centuries and, in addition to first editions, presen- 
tation copies and other unusual volumes, contains 
a large amount of manuscript and association ma- 


terial. The collection consisted originally of 
books gathered by the Berg brothers, Later the 
important collections of the late W. T. H. Howe 
and Owen D. Young were added. On his death in 
July, 1950, Dr. Albert A.-Berg bequeathed $750,000 
to bring the Collection’s endowment to $2,000,000, 


GEORGE ARENTS COLLECTION 


This is a special library of books and other 
material about tobacco formed by George Arents 
and given to the Library by him and his family 
There are approximately 5,000 volumes. They 
begin with the earliest mention of tobacco in the 
printed accounts of 15th-century American ex- 
ploration, and include historical, literary and 
economic material relating to the development. 
enjoyment and commercial status of tobacco and 
the tobacco industry. It is a rare book as well as a 
subject collection. 


SPENCER COLLECTION 


The Spencer Collection of Ilustrated Books and 
Books in Fine Bindings came to the Library 
through the will of William Augustus Spencer who 
died in the Titanic disaster. Some of the Library’s 
finest illuminated manuscripts, including ~ the 
“Tickhill Psalter,’”” an English manuscript of the 
14th century, are in this collection. Original 
drawings for illustrations, as well as printed 
books, are featured. 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES 

Officers, 1952: Morris Hadley, president; Henry 
Bruére, first vice-president; Roy E. Larsen, sec- 
ond vice-president; Roland L. Redmond, secretary; 
Junius S. Morgan, treasurer; Ralph A. Beals, 
director. 

Board of trustees, 1952: George Arents, W. 
Vincent Astor, Dana T. Bartholomew, Ralph A. 
Beals, Henry Bruére, Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
William Adams Delano, John Foster Dulles, Mor- 
ris Hadley, Mrs. Douglas Horton, Arthur Amory 
Houghton, Jr., Devereux C. Josephs, Roy E. Larsen, 
Junius S. Morgan, Newbold Morris, Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer, Charles Pratt, Roland L, Redmond, Elihu 
Root, Jr., John Mortimer Schiff, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Mrs. Arnold Whitridge. Ex officio mem- 
bers: The Mayor of New York, the Comptroller 
and the President of the Council. Honorary 
Trustee: Myron C. Taylor. 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 

The Municipal Reference Library, a branch of 
the New York Public Library, is on the 22nd floor 
of the Municipal Bldg., Chambers St., with a pub- 
lic health division at 125 Worth St. With more 
than 100,000 vols. it has important city records, 
real estate atlases, etc., and a file of civil service 
examinations and other material of use to those 
wishing to enter the city’s service. 
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Pierpont Morgan Library ie 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 East 3 
St., New York, N. Y., is based on collections be- 
gun by J. Pierpont Morgan about 1880. In 1924 his 
son, J. P. Morgan, gave the library and an en- 
dowment te a board of trustees as a memorial to 
his father.-On March 26, 1924 the Library was 
incorporated as an educational institution by the 
New York State legislature. Its collections are 
open to students engaged in research and the 
‘exhibition rooms are open to the public daily, 9:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. except Sundays, holidays and dur- 
ing August. 

In 1952, the Morgan Library held three major 
exhibitions: the fine bindings of Marguerite Du- 
prez Lahey, Architecture and Ornament, and 2 
display of recent acquisitions. 

The Lahey exhibition, Nov. 8, 1951-Jan. 7, 1952, 
Was composed. of over 100 examples of Miss Lahey’s 
work, and included examples of bindings in the 
monastic style, blind-tooled designs, bindings with 
elaborate gold-tooling in the tradition of the 
French master binders, half-bindings, and a large 
group of striking modern designs. 

The exhibition Architecture and Ornament, Jan. 
23-April 12, 1952, displayed famous landmarks in 
the literature of the art of building from the 15th 
through the 18th centuries. Notable early books 
included the first printing of Vitruvius, De archi- 
tectura (Rome, 1486), and the first printed book 
on architecture, Alberti’s De re aedificatoria 
(Plorence,. 1485). Following these, were the Five 
Books of Architecture of Sebastiano Serlio, Palla- 
dio’s work on the Five Orders, original drawings 
of architectural plans of French royal houses and 
gardens, executed for the brother of Madam de 
Pompadour, and folio volumes of views of famous 
English houses. Original drawings by Robert 
Adam and his contemporaries were on display 
for the first time. The Italian architect and de- 
signer, Giovanni Battista Piranesi, was repre- 
sented by original drawings of architectural orna- 
ments; also his working plans for the restoration of 
Santa Maria Aventina in Rome, 

Notable item in the exhibition of Acquisitions of 
the Past Year, April 30-Sept. 26, were the Tours 
Gospels, a French Carolingian illuminated manu- 
script of about 860 A.D., perhaps the oldest manu- 
script in America of major artistic importance; 
an Austrian illuminated Missal of the 13th cen- 
tury; a Spanish Book of Hours, probably executed 
about 1470 for the brother of Queen Isabella, the 
Infante Don Alfonso of Castile; a sheet of two 
drawings by Filippino Lippi; the hitherto unknown 
first printing of The Abbaye of the Holy Ghost, an 
allegory of the fall and redemption of man, pub- 
lished by Wynkyn de Worde at Westminster: about 
1498; selections from the Van Antwerp collection 
of Sir Walter Scott, and from a collection of auto- 
graph manuscripts and inscribed first editions of 
John Galsworthy; two bindings of unusual import- 
ance, an Italian monastic blind-stamped binding 
of 1410, and a 16th-century gold-tooled armorial 
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Theodore Roosevelt Museum 


The Theodore Roosevelt Museum, established 
1923, by the Roosevelt Memorial Association, is 
situated in Theodore Roosevelt House, the re- 
stored birthplace of the late President at 28 East 
20th Street, New York, N. Y. In the Museum are 


of the material is chronologically -arranged. 

Among the items are his buckskin ‘‘chaps,” his 
branding irons and other paraphernalia as a 
cowboy, the spectacle-case which saved his life 
when he was-shot in Milwaukee (1912), and the 
pullet-pierced speech he carried in his left breast 
pocket, as well as trophies of the Spanish War 
and letters and documents relating to the Presi- 
dency. The cartoon collection is especially notable. 
The mounted lion, shot by the former President 
in Africa, attracts younger Visitors. 

Theodore Roosevelt House is itself a museum. 
The first and second floors of the residence in 
which the Roosevelt family lived in the 1850s and 
1860s have been restored by the Woman’s Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association, and apart 
from their Roosevelt interest are important as a 
reproduction of a well-to-do American home of 
the middle nineteenth century. Many original 
pieces of furniture are shown, including the bed- 
room set of the room in which Theodore Roose- 
velt was born, and the miniature chairs he used 
in his earliest childhood. 


Staten Island 

The Staten Island Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
founded 1881, has about 900 regular members and 
700 associates, and is partly supported by New 
York City. It occupies a museum at 75 Stuyve- 
sant Pl., and a library and office building at 146 
Stuyvesant Pl., St. George, S. I., and offers ex- 
programs, lectures and forums. Staten 
It publishes the New 
Bulletin and the Proceedings of the Institute. 


Whitney Museum 
The Whitney Museum of American Art at 10 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y., was 


| founded 1931 by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 


for the advancement and the dissemination of an 
appreciation of American art, especially of contem- 
porary art. The Museum’s Permanent~—Collection 
consists of about 800 oils; 575 watercolors and 
260 sculptures and 1,000 prints. Al 


of the 20th century. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER; RADIO CITY 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in America, is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 52nd Streets, between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas. More than 175,000 men 
were directly employed in the construction of its 
15 buildings. Construction of the first—the RKO 
Building—was started in September, 1931. The 
most recent addition is the 33-story Esso Building, 
The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 549,- 
856 sq. ft., more than 1245 acres, of which 450,705 
sq. ft. are leased for a long period from Columbia 
University. Rockefeller Center pays Columbia an 
annual rental of $3,500,000. The lease with op- 
tions for renewals runs until 2015 when the Center 
will become the property of the university. 

Five edifices in the west part of the Center: RCA 
Building (850 ft. tall), RCA Building West (243 
ft. tall), Radio City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO 
Building (409 ft. tall), Center Theatre (109 ft, 
Peer aeprise zens ape The studios of the Na- 
iona roadcasting Company are 1 
Ua aCe Building. EN’, pe ee 

e ten other structures are: The United 
Rubber Co. Building (278 ft. tall), British more 
Building (90 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise (90 ft. 
tall), Palazzo D’Italia (92 ft. tall), International 
Building North (92 ft. tall), International Build- 
ing (512 ft. tall), Time & Life Building (490 ft. 
tall), Associated Press Building (226 ft. tall), 


Eastern Air Lines Building (225 ft. tall), Esso 
Building (424 ft. tall). 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center is 160,000. More than 32,000 work there 
and 128,000 persons visit there every day. In the 
Center are the business offices of more than 
1,000 companies and their subsidiaries. 

In the Center are 24 eating places; an 800-car 
parking garage: U. S. Post Office; government 
passport bureau; landscaped roof gardens; con- 
sulates of 20 foreign countries; and, in season, an 
outdoor skating pond. The RCA Building, in 
gross area 2,908,903 sq. ft., has a ground area of 
99,770 sa. ft. with a frontage of 155 ft. on the 
Avenue of the Americas, 472 ft. on 49th St., 468 
ft. on 50th St. and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. 
On the 70th floor are the Observation Roofs, 904 
ft. above mean high water level, and 850 ft, above 
the street. The Rainbow Room, located on the 
65th floor, is open at the cocktail hour. 

_ Radio City Music Hall, the largest indoor theatre 
in the world, seats 6,200 people. Center Theatre 
seating over 3,000 is operated by National Broad- 
casting Co. as the world’s largest television theatre 

Bisecting the Center is Rockefeller Plaza a pri- 
vate street 60 ft. wide between 48th and 5ist 
Streets. Adjoining lies the Lower Plaza, a court 
125 ft. long and 95 ft. wide used for ice skating in 
the winter, and for an outdoor cafe in the sum- 
mer. The Prometheus Fountain, by Paul Man- 
ship, is located in the Lower Plaza. 
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A statue known the world over and symbolizing 


to European immigrants the freedom and security 


of a democratic land is the statue of Liberty 


Enlightening the World, popularly known as the 


Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s island in the harbor 
of New York. Rising 305 ft. above the water line, 


this substantial figure of a woman holding aloft a| 


torch that is illuminated at night, is located 2,950 


yards southwest of the Battery in Manhattan and 


reached by a ferry that accommodates well over 
500,000 visitors a year. The island is the property 


of the Federal Government and is administered 
by the National Park Service of the Department 


of the Interior. 
The United States owes this great symbolical 
statue to French friendship and the personal en- 


thusiasm of an Alsatian sculptor, Frederic Auguste 


Bartholdi, who was born Apr. 2, 1834, in Colmar, 
Alsace, and died Oct. 4, 1904, in Paris. Bartholdi 
is known in France for a number of famous works, 
foremost among them the sculptured lion com- 


memorating the heroic defense of Belfort. He is 


also the sculptor of the Bartholdi fountain in 
Washington, D. C., and of a statue commemorating 


Lafayette’s arrival on American shores that was 
placed in Union Square, New York. During the 


Paris Commune that followed the defeat of France 
by Prussia in 1871, Bartholdi came to the United 


States. He was moved by the idea of placing a 


statue in the harbor and immediately began plans 
to bring it about. With the help of the Franco- 
American Union, in which E. de Laboulaye was 
active, he solicited contributions from French 
citizens, supplying a large part of the expense 
himself. In France 180 cities formed committees 
and $250,000 was raised, chiefly by small dona- 


pions: Parts of Statue Exhibited 


Bartholdi began his work in 1874. His model for 
Liberty was his mother, Charlotte Beysser Barth- 
oldi. He made a 9-foot cast in plaster and then 


enlarged it four times to 32 ft. On this basis he 
computed the statue in sections. Wood patterns 


were made and sheets of copper 3-32 of an inch 
thick were hammered into shape on them by 
hand. A framework of four huge steel supports 
was designed by Gustave Eiffel, whose fame en- 
dures in the Eiffel tower. 

The hand of the statue holding aloft the torch 
was exhibited at the Centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia in 1876. It was then taken to New 
York City and exhibited on a pedestal in Madison 
Square. 

On Washington’s birthday, Feb. 22, 1877, Presi- 
dent Hayes authorized the use of Bedloe’s island 
for the statue, the site having been suggested by 
Bartholdi and approved by Congress. 

The head was shown at the Paris exposition of 
1878. When framework and base were put in place 
in Paris the American ambassador, Levi P. Mor- 
ton, drove the first rivet on Oct. 24, 1881,. the 
centennial of the battle of Yorktown, in which 
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STATUE OF LIBERTY NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Amerian commmittee had raised $125,000, 
but when the pedestal was 15 ft. high, this was 
found to be inadequate. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
of The World of New York City, on Mar. 16, 1885, 
called for general subscriptions. By Aug. 11, 1885, 
he had raised $100,000. This came from 120,000 
individuals. The statue was already on these 
shores, having arrived dismantled, in 210 packing 
cases, in the steamship Tsere, which reached New 
York from Rouen, France, in June, 1885. 

New York citizens eagerly followed the work of 
fitting the ‘statue together. The pedestal was made 
of concrete with granite facing and steel girders 
were built into it to connect with the framework 
of the statue and hold it in place. The first rivet 
of the statue was driven July 12, 1886, and the 
last on Oct. 28, 1886, when President Grover 
Cleveland dedicated the statue in the presence of 
the sculptor, Bartholdi. 

The cost of the statue was estimated at $250,000 
and that of the pedestal at $280,000, but expenses 
mounted and estimates of the total range from 
$500,000 to $600,000. The statue weighs 450,000 
lbs: or 225 tons. The copper sheeting weighs 
200,000 Ibs. There are 167 steps from the land 
level to the top of the pedestal, 168 steps inside the 
statue to the head, and 54 rungs on the ladder 
leading to the arm that holds the torch, Visitors 
may enter the head, which will hold 30 persons, but 
not the torch. The statue is open every day of the 
year. 

The torch was originally maintained by the 
Lighthouse Service. Funds for permanently light- 
ing the whole statue were raised by subscription 
by The Worid of New York in 1916 and President 
Wilson turned on the lights Dec. 2, 1916. The 
island was used by the United States Army until 
1937, when the post was abandoned. Since then it 
has been maintained by the National Park Service, 


EMMA LAZARUS’ FAMOUS POEM 


A poem by Emma Lazarus, which is graven on 
a tablet within the main entrance of the pedestal 
on which the Goddess stands, follows: 


THE NEW COLOSSUS 


Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land to land 
Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall stand 
A mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her name 

Mother of exiles, from her beacon-hand 

Glows world wide welcome; her mild eyes command 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities frame. 
“Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp!”’ cries she 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 
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Centers of Public Interest in New York City 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK (BRONX ZOO) AND AQUARIUM aoe 


By William Bridges, Curator of Publications 


There are six ways by which zoological gardens 
acquire their wild animals, and purchase from 
dealer-imiporters probably always will be the most 
important. But with the prices of the more spec- 
tacular animals doubling in recent years (giraffes 
were $1,500 to $2,000; now they are $3,500. to 
$4,000), and importations shrinking for a variety 
of reasons, some of the remaining five sources are 

aining importance. = 
; Ein. experience of the Bronx Zoo (officially 
known as the New York Zoological Park: 185th 
St. and Southern Blvd.; 180th St.-Bronx Park 
Express line of IRT) is paralleled by most of the 
larger zoos of the United States. They are finding 
it increasingly important and necessary to breed 
animals in their own collections, and to exchange 
surplus animals with other zoos. 

Besides purchase, birth and exchange, the 
sources of supply are gifts, special collecting ex- 
peditions and “wanderers.”” Gifts are occasion~- 
ally but not dependably important; some years ago, 
for instance, the government of the Belgian Congo 
gave three elephants to the Bronx Zoo. The 
average gift, however, is more likely to be a box 
tortoise or a baby alligator. Special collecting 
expeditions are seldom sent out except by one or 
two of the largest zoological gardens, for they 
canbe enormously costly. In the past 10 years 
the Bronx Zoo has been the only one in the United 
States to employ a full-time professional collector, 
and even the Bronx Zoo abandoned this method 
in 1952. ‘‘Wanderers,’’ the last method of ac- 
quiring animals, is highly erratic. The Bronx 
Zoo happens to be situated near the north edge 
of New York: City, and on the banks of the Bronx 
River which runs through wooded Westchester 
County. The river, although scarcely large enough 
to be called a creek in most parts of the country, 
is a convenient highway for such animals as rac- 
coons, opossums, muskrats, foxes and even white- 
tailed deer, and they occasionally wander down 
the river and find food and shelter in the thickly 
wooded grounds of the zoo. Invariably they are 
spotted and captured, either to be put on exhi- 
bition or carried back upstate and liberated. Re- 
cently a horned owl was captured in the zoo, in 
a@ box trap baited to catch a wild raccoon. 


Giant Pandas Die in Captivity 

All zoos would like to encourage births in their 
collections and to acquire new animals by ex- 
change with other zoos. Unfortunately really 
rare animals seldom breed in captivity, or pairs 
are not available, or the offspring are delicate 
and hard to rear. At one time the Bronx Zoo 
had hopes of obtaining a baby giant panda from 
a pair of adults in its collection, but the two 
animals eventually died without leaving offspring. 
Now there is only one giant panda in the United 
States, in the Brookfield Zoo in Chicago. The 
only other specimen, in-the St. Louis Zoo, died 
in late June 1952. No more giant pandas are 
likely to come out of western China as long as 
the Communists dominate the country, and so one 
of the world’s most amusing and spectacular rari- 
ties is disappearing from the zoo scene. The 
tiger market, however, continues to be supplied 
adequately by the Bronx Zoo. In the spring of 
1952 Dacca, the zoo’s magnificent tiger mother, 
produced four more cubs—to a total of 18 since 
the spring of 1944. All have been vigorous, healthy 
youngsters, and they are now dispersed among 
zoos all over the United States. 


No Platypus Offspring 

By early summer it became apparent to the 
Bronx Zoo that it was not going to show the New 
World the first baby duck-billed platypus, Cecil 
and Penelope, the only specimens of this curious 
egg-laying Australian mammal outside Australia, 
had been kept in seclusion in their Honeymoon 
Platypusary all through the summer of 1951 with- 
out showing more than casual interest in each 
other, and a second attempt at furthering romance 
Was made in the spring of 1952. This time they 
were given seclusion three weeks earlier, in the 
hope that their breeding cycle had changed to 
correspond to the New World spring. If any- 
thing, the experiment was even less successful 
than in the previous year. In 1951 Penelope had 
tolerated Cecil’s presence in their communal swim- 
ming pool, but in the past season she seemed to 
resent him and displayed her anger by continu- 
ally “‘rolling’’ in the water when he approached 
her. At the end of June it was decided to call 
the romance officially off and to resume exhibition. 


Despite the fact that dealer of rarities 
have shown a steady decline since the first World 
War, and special cir tances quarantine 


certa 

the world, the Bronx Zeo acquired two important 
rarities in 1952. One was a male mountain tapir, 
or woolly tapir; the other a giant hummingbird 
from the Ecuadorean Andes. 

Two years ago the Zoo’s animal collector, Charles 
Cordier, found a young female mountain tapir in 
an Andean village and arranged to have it sent 
to the Bronx Zoo. It was the first specimen ever 
exhibited and settled a controversy of many years 
as to whether there really was such an animal. 
Long-legged and long-snouted, typically a tapir, 
the mountain species is covered with long, kinky 
hair quite unlike the straight and sparse hair 
of the previously-known Tapirs. In 1952 Charles 
Cordier went back to Ecuador and acquired a 
young male mountain tapir which was still show- 
ing traces of its babyhood stripes when it arrived 
at the Zoo. Since both the male and the female 
have been hand-reared and take easily to cap- 
tivity, there is a good chance that they will mate 
and that the Bronx Zoo will go into mountain 
tapir production in the next few years. 


Largest Hummingbird Known 

Spectacular in a different way is the giant 
hummingbird, 8144 inches long, brought back by 
Collector Cordier. Although the bird is apparently 
fairly common in the high, cold, flowering plateaus 
of the Andes, it is difficult to reach the area and 
previous attempts to bring it out alive had all 
failed. Mr. Cordier reached New York with only 
one specimen, which was promptly placed on 
exhibition in the Bronx Zoo in a section of its 
Jewel Room for brilliant birds that had been 
specially air-conditioned to maintain a tempera- 
ture of around 75° on the hottest summer days. 


Bathtub for Elephants 

The Bronx Zoo in 1952 created a gigantic bath- 
tub, 30 feet by 15 feet, for three of its herd of five 
elephants. Even that elephant-size bathtub is 
not large enough, however, for all three animals 
try to get in it at once. Also during the spring 
the moated out-of-doors compartments of the 
Great Apes House were reopened, after being 
closed by reconstruction most of the previous year 
on account of the accidental drowning of Mokoko, 
the huge male gorilla. The water in the protective 
moats is now only about 18 inches deep. 

Major administrative changes were made in 
the staff of the Bronx Zoo, General Curator Lee 
S. Crandall retired after 45 years, during which he 
built up the finest bird collection in any zoo in 
the world. Since 1942 he had been in charge of 
mammals as well as birds. Dr. William Beebe, 
“the oldest inhabitant of the Zoo,’’ since he be- 
came a member of the staff before its official open- 
ing in 1899, also retired as director of the 
Department of Tropical Research. John Tee-Van, 
previously Executive Secretary of the Zoological 
Park, became Director of the Zoo. Dr. James A. 
Oliver was appointed Curator of Reptiles. Robert 
M. McClung became Acting Curator of Mammals 
and Birds. The Aquarium 

An “‘interim’’ aquarium, largely exhibiting trop- 
ical fish, is maintained in the Lion House in 
the Bronx Zoo, pending construction of a new 
New York Aquarium at Seaside Park, Coney Island. 
The exhibit in the Zoo was set up after the closing 
of the old Aquarium at the Battery in 1941. 


Other New York Zoos 

Brooklyn Zoo is a popular feature of Prospect 
Park, and has entrances on the East Drive in the 
Park and on Flatbush Ave. The animals have 
modern quarters. Pits without bars are placed 
around a central plaza, with a sea lion pool in 
the center. 

Central Park Zoo, near Fifth Ave., is a small 
but highly popular zoo operated by the Dept. 
of Parks, New York City. Three Barbary sheep- 
aoudads—born at the zoo, made their first public 
seinen in the Spring, 1952. 

ten Island Zeo, Clarence T. Barrett 
West New Brighton, Staten Island, is opersten oe 
the Staten Island Zoological Society with funds 
provided by the City of New York. Its work is 
Closely associated with education. 
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Size of the Earth—The Earth is considered as a 
spheroid, or ellipsoid. Equatorial circumference: 
24,902.39 mi. Meridional circumference: 24,860.49 
mi. Area: 196,950,284 sq. mi. Length of 1° longitude 


at equator, 69.17 mi. Length of 1° latitude at 
equator, 68.71 mi.; at pole, 69.41 mi. Mass of 
ellipsoid (mean density ~is 5.522): 6,594,126,820,- 


000,000,000,000 short tons, which reads: six sex- 
tillion, 594 quintillion, 126 quadrillion, 820 trillion. 


Areas and Dimensions of Continents—Africa, 
11,500,000 sa. mi. North America, 8,300,000 sa. mi., 
including islands. South America, 6,800,000 sq. mi. 
Asia, 17,000,000 sq. mi., including islands. Europe, 
3,750,000 sq. mi. Oceania, 4,000,000 sq. mi. Ant- 
arctica, 6,000,000 sq. mi. 


Asia is 6,000 mi. E. to W., 5,300 mi. N. to S. 
Africa is 5,000 mi. N. to S. Europe is 2,400 mi. 
N. to S., 3,300 mi. E. to W. South America is 4,600 
mi. N. to S., 3,200 mi. E. to W. North America is 
4,900 mi. N. to S., 4,000 mi. E. to W (figures are 
approximations). Fertile regions occupy 33,000,000 
Sq. mi., steppes 19,000,000 sq. mi., deserts, 5,000,000 
sq. mi. 


Climate—The Ice Age began about 1,000,000 
years ago. Ice covered one-sixth of the land, in- 
cluding Canada, part of U. S., Scandinavia. Prob- 
able reasons for changes: rise of continental 
Masses; changes in atmosphere; changes in solar 
ez opion. The receding ice in the Arctic creates 
glaciers. 


Ocean Characteristics—The oceans were formed 
when vaporized water in the atmosphere (formed 
by oxygen and hydrogen combining) cooled and fell 
into the oceanic basins. Continents have lost 
ground by continental creep, through gravity and 
pressure, and by silt carried down by rivers. 


A large ridge, 8,000 mi. long, separates two 
troughs in the Atlantic, the top of which is 10,000 
ft. from the bottoms. In the Indian Ocean a wider 
and lower ridge runs from India to Antarctica. A 
West Pacific ridge runs from Japan to Antarctica. 
Antarctica is joined to South America by a ridge, 
the South Antilles Arc, upon which are situated 
South Georgia, South Sandwich, South Orkney and 
South Shetland Islands. 


Salt concentration in the ocean depends on the 
difference between precipitation and evaporation, 
but is, in general, fairly uniform with latitude. 
Maximum yalues, which in some locations are in 
excess of 36 parts of salt to 1000 parts of water, 
occur at about 20°N and 20°S. Minimum values 
of 35 parts per thousand and less occur around the 
equator. Toward higher latitudes values may de- 
crease to 34 parts per thousand and less, A-good 
average value for ocean areas generally is 35 parts 
per thousand. 


Light scattered against molecules of water rela- 
tively free from suspended and dissolved materials 
gives the blue water typical of middle and low 
latitudes. This natural blue color combined with 
dissolved yellow substances results in a scale of 
green colors more typical of coastal waters. Water 
of yellow, brown, or red color is found in coastal 
areas only and is due to suspended materials. 


Sound travels faster in water than in air, hence 
submarine sound signals are often used by light- 
houses and lightships. 


Size of the Earth, Depths of the Oceans 


Se a, S.C 


Size of the Earth; Depths of the Oceans 


Seurce: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. Cc. 


Areas and Average Depths of the Oceans and Seas 


Sq. mi. Depth 
Stat. feet 


63,801,668 
31}830,718| 12° 
28)356,276| 1 

5,440,197 3,953 


Oceans 


«+. /139,405,199 12,451 
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The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12,450 feet. The deepest place is believed to be 
in the Marianas Trench discovered by H. M. S. 
Challenger, June 14, 1951, where a sounding of 
35,640 feet was obtained October, 1951, in latitude 
11° 19’ N., longitude 142° 15’ E., some 200 miles 
southwest of Guam. In the Mindanao Trench in 
the Philippines Archipelago (Cape Johnson Deep) 
a sounding of 34,440 feet was obtained by the 
U.S.S. Cape Johnson, July 14, 1945, in latitude 
10° 27’ N., longitude 126° 36’ E. A sounding of 35,- 
400 ft. was reported by the German cruiser Emden 
April 29, 1927, in latitude 9° 41’ 18” N., longitude 
126° 50’ 50” E. 


in July, 1950, Dr. H. H. Hess, Princeton Univ., 
and M. W. Buell, Jr., U. S. Hydrographic office, 
verified the depth of 34,440 ft., the Cape Johnson 
Deep, off Mindanao, 40 mi. N. of Emden Deep, and 
questioned accuracy of the Emden record, as pro- 
duced with inexact instruments. 


The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 ft., found by U. S. S. 
Milwaukee, 1939; at Lat. 19° 36’, long. 68° 20’ 30” 
W., Lat. 19° 35’ N., Long. 68° 08’ 45” W.; in the 
Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; in the 
Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748: in the 
Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacific 30,930; in the South Atlantic 
26,575; and in the Antarctic Ocean 14,274 ft. 


As the deepest spot in the ocean is 35,640 ft. 
below sea level, and the highest mountain, Mt. 
Everest, is over 29,000 ft. high, there is a range of 
64,781 ft. or over 12 mi. between the bottom of the 
sea and the top of the land. 


An undersea mountain, rising from 9,500 ft. below 
sea level to 132 ft. below, was reported Aug., 1950, 
by the U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service vessel John 
N. Cobb, 280 mi. west of the Columbia river. 


How Fish Get Away; Their Methods of Propulsion 
From a Lecture by Prof. James Gray, University of Cambridge, England 


Four mechanisms invented by man for propell- 
ing boats—the sail, the jet, the paddle and the 
screw—have. their counterparts in nature, The 
jelly-fish raises the equivalent of a sail above the 
water; the squid moves by ejecting a spurt of 
water; .the turtle employs its flippers like the 
sculls of a rowboat. Most fishes move by bending 
the backbone to and fro, a version of a screw that 
does not rotate. 

On each side of a fish’s backbone are powerful 
muscles. The fish swims by bracing the forward 
part of its body against the water, using this as a 
fulcrum on which to bend its tail from side to side. 


As the tail presses on the water it drives the fish 
forward. The fins were originally stabilizers to 
keep the fish on an even keel, but have taken on 
various other functions, such as subsidiary pro- 
pellers and brakes. 

It is estimated that a trout 9 or 10 inches long 
makes 4 to 5 mi. an hour; a salmon about 10 mi. 
an hour. Dolphins, it is estimated, can make 20 
mi. an hour and are among the speediest. Fish 
give an impression of moving at great speed he- 
cause they have a quick get-away, but they do 
not sustain this original acceleration. 
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of Austria. 
1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 
1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky,—July 29. Humbert I, King of Italy. 
1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
ee Sieg as Eusalo.. Sapa 14, Leon 
08Z execu or the c: . 29. 
1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 
ON Sp eaiplease 16, Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 
inland. 
1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal. and Louis 
Phillippe. Crown Prince. 
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Spain. 

1913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of War.—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez. the Vice-Presi- 
dent,—March 18, George, King of Greece, 


Ignited World War I 


1914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(later, part of Yugoslavia). by Geavrillo Princip. 
5—July 28, Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 
1916—Oct. 21, Count Carl Sturgkh, Austrian 
Premier, in Vienna. 
1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 12. Grand 
Duke Michael of Russia, at Perm.—July 18. Nicho- 
las II, abdicated Czar of Russia; his wife, the 
Czarina Alexandra; their son, Czarevitch Alexis, 
and their daughters, Grand Duchesses Olga, Tati- 
ana, Marie, Anastasia, and 4 members of their 
household were murdered in cold blood by Bol- 
sheviki at Ekaterinburg.—July 31. German Field 
Marshal von Eichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Novy. 
Count Tisza, Premier of Hungary, in Budapest.— 
Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President’ of Portugal. 
1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
hanistan, in Laghman.—Feb, 21. Kurt Eisner, 
avarian Premier, in Munich.—April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony.—Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin, 
1920—May 20. Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 
1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, in Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26, Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenburg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lisbon.—Nov, 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier in Tokyo. 
1922—-June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, in London.—June 24. Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
German Foreign Minister, in BerlinAug. 29° 
Gen, Michael Collins, Irish Free State Prime 
ee a nen shear pase County Cork.— 
ec, 16. Gabriel Narutowicz, first President 
Polish Republic, in Warsaw. ca 
923—May 10. Vasloy Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
Minister in Rome.—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y 
Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, in Spain.—June 
29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, first Vice-President of 
Venezuela, in Caracas—July 20. Gen. Francisco 
“Pancho”’ Villa, ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 
1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
ch we tae Parliament, 
ay : en. Simon Petlura, 
cloves air eae in Paris. NEBr SERGEE EO 
—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice- 
the, ish Frees tate, 4-4 President of 
ay 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-Presi 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova.—June 20. Biachan uae 
ditch, leader of Croatian Peasant Party. Paul 
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Be piexico in aa Angel, Mexico. eeigentselegk 
une 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Nov. 14” 
Hamaguchi. Tokyo. ay Ereaunen 
1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 


.Memorable Dates—Political Assassinations 
Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 


April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of | French 


desteak Sacseas Premier, Tokyo. 


Attack on Roosevelt 
1933—Feb. 15. 


16. Ki 


let fatally wounded Ma; Anton J. of 
are “Mares 20 1933 April 30, Luis San 
cu on Marc . — 5 ss 
chez Cerro, president of Peru, shot to death 


in Lima by Abelardo Hurtado de Mendoza, who was 
killed by guards.—June 6. Assis , 56, elder 
brother of King Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death 
in Berlin by an Afghan student.—Nov. 8, King 
Nadir of Afghanistan, killed in Kabul.—Dec. 29, 
Ion G. Duca, Premier of Rumania, in Sinai. 
1934—July 25. Dollfuss, 
Chancellor of Austria, by N’ 7 


1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, shot 
in Baton Rouge. La., by Dr. Carl Austin 
who was slain by Long’s bodyguards. 

1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Ta- 


kahashi, 82: Admiral Makoto Se baigs 78, ex-Premier; 


and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo. 
Trotsky Slain 


the Egyptian Parliament, at C: 

i946—June 9, Ananda Mahidol, 20-year-old Kin 
of Siam, was found in the royal palace in Bangk 
dead of a bullet wound—July 21, Gualberto Villar- 
roel, President of Bolivia, in La Paz. 

1947—-March 27. Col. Gen. Karl-Swierczewski, 
Polish Vice Minister of National Defense, near 
Sanok.—July 19. U Aung San, de facto Premier of 
the Burmese Interim Government, and five top 
aids by a band led by U Saw, former Premier. U 
Saw and five accomplices were hanged May 8, 1948. 

1948—Jan. 30. Mohandas K. Gandhi, 78, shot 
in New Delhi, India, by Nathuran Vinayak .Godse, 

» ®&® Hindu.—May 1. Christos Ladas, Greek 
Communist, by bomb in Athens. 


Count Folke Bernadotte 


1948—Sept. 17. Count Folke Bernadotte, U.N. 
Mediator for Palestine, ambushed in Israeli-held 
area_of Jerusalem; Col. Andre Serot, of French 
Air Force, also killed.—Sept. 18. U Tin Tut, ex- 
Foreign Minister of Burma, anti-Communist, slain 
by bomb in Rangoon.—Dec. 28. Premier Mahmoud 
Fahmy Nokrashy Pasha of Egypt, 60, in Cairo, 

1949—June 26. Kim Koo, 73, leader of Korean 
Independence party, in Seoul, South Korea.—July 
18. Col. Francisco Javier Arana, chief of staff of 
Guatemalan Army, in Guatemala City.—Dec, 4. 
Duncan Stewart, Governor of Sarawak, in Kuching. 

1950—Noy. 13. Col. C. Delgado Chalbaud, Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, in Caracas. 


Attempt on. Truman’s Life 


1950—Noy. 1. In an attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman, two men identified as members of ze 
Puerto Rican nationalist movement—Griselio Tor- 
resola_ and Oscar Collazo—tried to shoot their way 
into Blair House. Torresola was killed, and a 
guard, Pvt. Leslie Coffelt was fatally shot. Col- 
lazo, wounded, recovered and was tried and con- 
victed Mar. 7, 1951, for the murder of Coffelt He 
received the death sentence, which was commuted 
ae CUT taasshiaehaaraah by President Truman, July 

1951—Mar. 7. Ali Razmara, anti- 
Premier of Iran, in Teheran.—July 16. ese 
Solh, former Premier of Lebanon, in Amman, Jor- 
dan.—July 20. King Abdullah Ibn Ul-Husséin of 
Jordan, in the Old City of Jerusalem.—July 31 
Brig. Gen. Charles M. Chanson, French Commis-_ 
sioner for South Vietnam, and Goy. Lap Thanh of 
South Vietnam.—Oct. 6. Sir Henry Gurney, Brit- 
ish High Commissioner for Malaya, near Kuala 
Lumpur.—Oct. 16. Liaquat Ali Khan, prime min- 
ister of Pakistan, in Rawalpindi.—Oct. 29. Jean de 
Heeb) Brenen nF tape for Cambodia, at 

Nov. 16. Cyril Ousma: , ; 

Consul at Jidda, Saudi Arabia. pearance to 
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Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


Marine Disasters Since 1850; 


aes show lives lost. Only more deri 


Major War Losses 
us disasters are listed.) 


French, Ger.—G 


1850 A 
Royal Adelaide ( off ag ate.... 
Griffith (B) on Lake wri ie wegeee 
Edmund (W) ine Trotand. Pel teg Sevehalerele 


© EAEIO ore sin'al's's eke 


i> 
Feb. 15 Queen Victoris (W) near Dublin. . 67 
Feb. 16 ee (B) off Lower Calif.:: 140 
May 3 & Mary sunk off Bahamas.. 170 
Sept. 29 yes Jane (W) off Scotland....... 348 
Dec. 24 San Francisco (F) bound for Calif..: 240 
Dec. 30 Staffordshire oe Seal Island... 178 
Jan. 20 Tayleur (W) off Lambay.......... 380 
Jan. 28 Georgia (B) at New Orleans........ 60 
Mar. 1 City of Glasgow (V) from Liverpool. 450 
Apr. 16 Powhatan (G) on Tong Beach, N. Y. 311 
May 10 y Nugent ®) from Madras by Fore 400 
Sept. 27 Arctic (C) off Cape Race, N. F...... 50 
Sept. 29 Albany (V) bound for New York. 193 
Nov. 13 New Era (W) on New Jersey coast.. 300 
Nov. 13-16 th Br. transports (W) 6 (D); 
Prince (S) Black PSE Bins washers Wie uatene 500 
Jan. 27 Pearl (E) near Sacramento, Calif.. 56 
May 1 John (W) off eons Ata aelisket ot sletaiers 
Jan. 30 Chilean warship Cazador (W) 
Sept. 23 Pacific ae = supe rs Pe arcerete eas lace 
Sept. 24 erineara) (B) on Lake Michigan 
Nov. 2 Lyonnais (C) ee Nantucket........ 
rae, WL EXDORD CV) =. cc Gita e Piles pte ck 
May 31 Louisiana (B) near Galveston, Tex.. 
June 26 Montreal (B) Quebec to Montreal. 
Aug. 20 unbar (W) near Sydney, Australia. 120 
Sept. 12 eS oe ranrolte toN.Y. 400 
June 13. Pennsylvania 188 on Sect ie R.,. 160 
Sept. 13 Austria (B) in mid-Atlantic. ....... 471 
1859 
Apr. 27 Pomona (W) from Liverpool....... 400 
Oct. 25 Royal Charter (W) on Anglesea coast 446 
186 
Feb. 19 Ondine (C) at Biddetora Poni 60 
Feb. 19 Luna (W) off Barfleur, France...... 100 
Feb. 19 Hungaria (W) near Cape Sable, N.S. 205 
Sept. 8 Lady Elgin (C) on Lake Michigan.. 300 
CIVIL mie 1861-65 
Mar. 8 Cumberland, Eoneneee (Fed.) sunk by 
Merrimac "(Conf.) 
Mar. .9 Battle of Merinae (Conf.) and Monitor 
(Fed.)—Monitor withdrew after com- 
Mmanding officer was wounded 
Dec. 31 Monitor (S) oe ear Hatteras 
Feb. 7 Orpheus (W) off New Zealand...... 190 
Apr. 27 Anglo-Saxon (W) off Cape Rate..... 237 
1864 
June 19 Alabama (Conf.) sunk by Kearsarge (Fed.) 
Feb. 7 Housatonic (Fed.) (T) by the H. L. Hunley 


(Conf.) off Charleston, S. C. The 


Hunley swamped 


and its crew of 9 was lost: first recorded sink- 
ing of warship by submarine. 


1865 
Apr. 27 Sultana (E) on Mississippi River... .1, Bae 
Aug. 24 Eagle Speed PO pene Caleutta...... 
Jan. 11 London (F) in Bay of Biscay....... 230 
Jan. 30 Missouri (E) on Ohio River........ 100 
May .. Gen. Grant (W) off New Zealand... 87 
Oct. 3 Evening Star “ from New York... 250 
867 
Oct. 29 Rhone, Wye and 50 other vessels Cw) 
at St. Thomas, West sade by hurricane... .1,000 
1868 
Mar. 18 Magnolia (E) on Ohio River....... 80 
Apr. 9 Sea Bird (B) on Lake Michigan..... 100 
Apr. 17 United Kingdom (V)............6.. 80 
Dec. 4 America; United States (B) Ohio R.. 72 
1869 
Oct. 27 Stonewall (B) Bs Cairo; TH. 5;..'. 200 
1870 
Jan. 24 Oneida (C) off Yokohama.......... 115 
Jan. 28 City of Boston (V) in Atlantic...... 191 
Sept. 7 Br. warship Captain (F) off Spain... 472 
Oct. 19 Cambria lost a Taisp raleall Meek To 170 
Jan. 14. T. L. McGill rea en Mississippi R. 58 
Wan e290 PL CATCNUT (El) Gk ne ca Base oe 87 
July 30 Westfield (ferry) (E) N. Y. harbor. 100 
Dec. 23 America (B) from Buenos Aires...... 60 


—damaged, 1, (E)-—exploded, (F)—foundered at 
(openly ning sunk tn tor “C—forpodgea 


187: 
cies Nov. 7 Mary Celeste wy) enroute New York fo 


July 15 
Nov. 24 
Nov. .. 


Jan. 31 
Mar. 24 
Sept. 3 


879 
rele i -16 13 fishing schooners (F) off = F.. 


June .. 


—vanished, (W 


Genoa; found abandoned in Atlantic 5 
weeks le crew never heard from 


873 
Northfleet 3 off Dungeness....... 


Atlantic (W) off Nova Scotia. . +. 547 
Wawasset (B) on Potomac River. . 75 
Ville de ave A in Atlantic..... . 230 
Cospatrick e. 0" siitaleiahefalaiarCenaeae eure, AO) 
Schiller (cw) a Pointy Islands......4 200 

acific (C) off Cape Flattery....... 236 
Deutschland yak Mouth of iiartes: 157 
Eten (W) off Valaraisg Ria ac 100 
Huron (W) off North Carolina...... 100 
Atacama put oe Caldera, Chile. 104 
Metropolis w 7 North Carolina;. 100 
Eurydice (F) near Isle of Wight. 300 


Princess aie o on ‘Thames River 700 


144 
Borusia sunk off Spain............5 174 
1880 
Atlanta (V) from Bermuda,........ 
City of Vera Cruz (F) off Tiorlda. 68 
Alpena (F) on Lake-Michigan...... - 469 


Uv. 3. saaval vessel Jeanette crushed in 


Arctic ice and sunk 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Cmdr. G. W. De Long and 21 others lost; 11 sur- 
vived, including Lt. G. W. Melville. The vessel had 
been in the ice pack since Sept., 1879. It had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett 


Aug. 


July 4 
Sept. 14 


200 


Teuton (W) off Cape of Good Hope. 
882 


1884 
City of Columbus (W) oft Par We 
Daniel Steinman (W) off N 
Pomona; State of Florida o: 
Sp. Gigon; British Lexham (C): 
Br. gunboat Wasp (W) off Donegal 52 
1887 


Jap. 20 Kapunda; Ada Melmore (C) Brazil.. 300 
Nov. 19 W. A. Scholten (C) in Eng. Channel. 134 
1888 
Aug. 14 Geiser; Thingvalla (C)............. 105 
Sept. 12 It. steamer; ee Feaues (CO) euenee 89 
Mar, 16 U. S. warships Trenton, Vandalla and 

Nipsie; Ger. Adler and Eber (W) at Apia, Sa- 
moan Islands, by hurricane........7....... 147 
Deo: 3? ‘Erin (V)...... <3... ghee 72 
~ 1890 
Jan. 2 Persia (W) on Corsica............. 130 
Feb. 17 Duberg (W) in China Sea.,...,.... 400 
ar. Guerin (W)_ off Cape*York......... 124 
July 13 Sea Wing (8S) on Lake Pepin. ....., 97 
Sept. 19 Turkish frigate Ertogrul ) off Japan 540 
Oct. 29 Viscaya (C) off Barnegat, N. J..... 70 
Nov. 10 British cruiser eeeay & off Spain 167 
Dec. 27 Shanghai (B lees pet or ete: oS 100 
Mar. 17 Utopia (C) off Gibraltar........... 574 
Apr. 22 Blanco Encalada (EB) in Caldera Bay 200 
Ov. Enterprise See Bay of Bengal.. 77 
Jan. 13 Namchow (W) in China Sea.. 
May 22 Braz. warship sunk, La Plata R 
Oct. 28. Roumania W) ee Portugal. 
Feb. 8 Trinacria wo oP coast of Spain. 
Feb. 11 Naronic (V) piverpocl to New York 
May 29 Br. Germania (F) in Bay of Bengal. 64 
June 22 Br. he ar 1 ee (C) off Syria 350 
Feb. 2 Kearsarge (W) on Roncadof Reef 
Nov. 1 Wairapa (W) aor Zealand...... 134 
Jan. 30 Ger. Elbe; Br. Crathie (C)......... 335 
Mar. 11 Sp. Reina. Regents (F) in Atlantic.. 400 
June 17 Drummond Castle (W) off France... 250 


1898 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


Feb. 15 U.S: battleship Maine (EB) in Ha- 
vate Der anila Bay—Spacish’ Rema 
ws ike Cnctilie Isla de Gaba and Isla 


MA odore 
dm. Patricio Montojo, destro ea Py be ale oo 
we 


. Reina Mercedes sunk at San’ ‘oO 

Battle of Santiago (Cuba)— eps: 
Maria Teresa, Almirante Oquendo and 
Vizcaya set afire and run aground west of Santiago; 
cruiser Cristobal Colon beached at mouth of Rio 
Turquino. Sp. forces, under Adm. Pascual Cervera, 
353 killed, 151 wounded; U.S8., under Actg. Rear- 
Adm, William T. Sampson and Commodore Win- 
field e: Renley, 1 killed 


July La (ag de Br. Cromarty- 
SVS TCI COB ae Uepntgrit eric ict ae eye ern 
July 5 Sp. warship Alfonso XII sunk off Cuba 
July .. Spanish r Jorge Juan sunk 
Oct. 14 Mohegan (W) off the Lizard........ 170 
Novy. 26 Portland lost off Cape Cod......... 157 
une 30 Main, Bremen and Saale (B) at Ho- 
4 boken, N. J.. Oca Se 145 
Feb. 22 Rio de Janeiro (W) at San Francisco. 128 
Apr. 1 Turkish Asian (W) in Red Sea...... 180 
Aug. 14 Islander, with $3.000,000 in gold, struck 
iceberg in Steven's Passage, Alaska........ 70 


Dee, 2 Br. Condor ah Aes Esquimalt, B. C. 104 
July 21 Primus (C) on the Elbe............ 112 


June 7 French Libau (C) near Marseilles.... 150 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR 1904-05 


1904 

Feb. 9 Russian cruisers Variag and Korietz sunk 

off Chemulpo, Korea, by Japanese 

Apr. 13 Russian battleship Petropavlovsk 
(M) off Port Arthur.............. 600 
May 15 Jap battleships Hatsuse and Yashima (M), 
cruiser Yoshino rammed by sister ship and sunk 
June 15 Gen. Slocum (B) at Hell Gate, N. Y.. 1,021 
June 20 Russian submarine Dolphin sunk... 23 
June 28 Norge (W) oo yo ee 590 


May 27 Battle of Tsushima Bay—Jap. fleet, un- 
der Adm, Heihachiro Togo, destroyed Russian fleet 
under Adm. Ziniry P. Rojdestvensky including 
battleships Kniaz Suvaroff, Alexander III, Oslia- 
bya, Navarin, Sissoi Veliki and Borodino: cruisers 
Dmitri Donski, Adm. Nakhimoff,; Vladimir 
Monomach, Adm. Oushakoff, Zhemchug, Izumrud 
and Svietlana: Russia lost 10,000 men. Japan 
lost 3 torpedo boats, casualties under 1,000 


July 21 Bennington (E) at San Diego, Calif. 65 
Sept. 13 Jap. “horse es Sanenaen ee 599 
Jan, 21 Braz. Aquidaban (E) off Brazil. .... 212 
Jan. 22 Valencia lost off Vancouver Island.. 129 
Aug, Italian Sirio we Cape Palos.... 350 
Feb. 12 Larchmont sunk off Long Island.... 131 
Feb. 21 Br. Berlin off Hook of Holland... .; 100 
Feb. 24 Austrian Soo do het: KW) eats Sti 137 
Mar. 12 French battleship Jena (EH)... °)°"* 117 
July 20 Columbia; San Petro (C) off Calif..: 100 
Nov, 26 Turkish nae, Seg in North Sea,, 110 
Mar. 23 Jap. Matsu Maru (GC) near Hakodate 300 
Apr. 30 Jap. Matsu Shima (&) off Pescadores 200 
woe a qing Hing (F) off Hongkong........ 00 

Pipe aGh ok MISES) Eyck = siex.is cies. cung eas 150 
Nov. 27 San Pablo ee Philippines...... 100 
Jan. 23 


White Star liner Republic. rammed and 
sunk by It. Fiorida off Nantucket light. All but 6 
assengers Saved by ‘tCQD” (before SOS) sent by 


public’s wireless operator Jack Binns: first 
time radio was used in sea rescue. 
Aug. 1 Br. Waratah w from London...,.. 300 
Feb. 9 Fr. Gen. po) off Minorca... 200 
Sept, 25 fr. battleship Liberte (E) at T 
Nov. 23 Roumania aS aa Adrietie: m aoe 760 
Jan. 11 Russ (F) in Black Sea.....,.., . y 
Mar. 5 Spanish Principe-de Asturias.‘ °°" * 500 
Mar. 21 achepol sunk off Peru......... °° 80 
Mar. 28 British Koombana (S) off Australia... 130 
Apr. 8 Nile steamer (C) near Cario, Egypt.. 200 
Apr. 14-15 White Star liner Titantic hit iceberg 
in North Atlantic............... 1,517 
Sept. 23 Russian Obnevka sunk in Dvina R) 115 
Sept. 28 Jap. epeermara sunk off Japan. ... 1,000 
Mar. 1 Br. Calvados lost in Sea of Marmor. 
Mar. 5 Ger. destroyer S-178: cruiser vorek = 
(C) near Heligoland............, 66 
Mar. 7 Br. Alum Chive (E) Baltimore. ||" ’ 50 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


o > 


WORLD WAR I 1914-18 
191. 
Southern Cross (W) Belle Isle Strait. 173 


Mar. 31 
May 29 Empress of Ireland (C)............ 1,624 
aly ef British in Rufiji River ke 
Aug. 26 ae pei Wilhelm der Grosse sunk 
off A! 
ious by British Z 
sunk by 
Sept. 12 ees Hela sunk by British 
sub. 0: land 
Sept.18 Francis H. Leggett (W) Columbia R. 80 
Sept. 22 British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy and 
H by German submarine. .... 1, 400 
Oct. 15 British ¢ cruiser Hawke by submarine off 
Aberdeen coast 
Oct. 26 ee Audacious (M) off 
Oct. 30 Robrilla CW) itby, England..... 54 
Nov. 1 ‘British cruisers Good Hope and Monmouth 
sunk in Battle of Coronel 
Nov. 4 German cruiser Karlsruhe (E) 
Noy. 9 German cruiser Emden sunk off Cocos Is. 
Nov. 17 German cruiser Yorck (M) off Jade River 
Nov. 26 Br. battleship Bulwark (E) at Sheerness 
Dec. 8 German cruisers Scharnhorst, Leip- 
zig, Gneisenau and Nurnberg sunk 
in Battle of Falkland Island....... Ls 
Dec. French battleship Jean Bart (T) in Medi- 
terranean PF 
Jan. 1 British battleship Formidable (T) 
Jan. 24 German cruiser Blucher s oft 
Dogger. Bank... 4... -cc5 somes 792 
Mar. 14 German cruiser Dresden blown up by crew 
Mar. 18 British battleships Irresistible and Ocean 
(Tf) in Dardanelles and sunk; Inflexible 
(T) avd beached 
May Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, bound 


7 
from New York to England, sunk in 18 minutes 
after a German submarine attack off the Oid Head 
of Kinsale, southeast tip of Ireland 


198 
Goliath (T) by Turkish destroyer 


May 13 British 
May 25 British battleship Triumph (T 
May 27 British battleship Majestic 
July 18 Italian cruiser Giuseppe Garibaldi (T) in 
Mediterranean 
July 24 - Eastland overturned in Chicago River 812 
Aug. 13 Marowijne in Gulf of Mexico....... 97 
Aug. 16 Dredges San. Jacinto and Sam Hous- 
ton (W) off Galveston, Tex....... 106 
Aug. 19 Arabic (T) off Ireland............. 44 
Nov. 7 Italian Ancona (T) in Mediterranean 206 
Jan. 6 British battleship King Edward VII (M) 
off Cape Wra' 
Jan. 22 Pollentia (F) in mid-Atlantic 
Feb. 3 Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific........ 160 
Feb. 26 French cruiser Provence in Mediter- 
PERTIG AR ice! sass ayes neat Ue 3,100 
May 31 _ Battle cruisers 


of Jutland—British 

Queen Mary, 1,265; Indefatigable, 1,017; Defence; 
Invincible, 1,000; Black Prince: Ger. battleship 
Pommern; cruisers Weisbaden, Rostock, Elbing 
and Lutzow, Br. Grand Fleet, under Adm. Sir. 
John R. Jellicoe and Vice-Adm. Sir David Beatty, 
lost 14 ships, 6,097 men; Ger. High Seas Fleet 
under Vice-Adms. Reinhard Scheer and Franz yon 
Spee lost 11 ships, 2,545 men 


June British cruiser Hampshire (M) in Orkneys 
Aug. 19 British cruisers ottingham and Fal- 
mouth (T) 
Aug. 29 U. Ae cruiser Memphis (W) at Santo 
DPMUNGO Sikh crear oe an eee 
Aug. 29 Chinese Hsin Yu sunk off China. ; ; /1,000 
Aug. 29 Jap. Wakatsu Maru (W) off Japan.. 105 
Nov. 3 Connemara; Retriever (C) in I 
ae wa ats cy he AS ts 
Nov. 21. Br. Britannic Pe at Sea 
Jan. 25 
aan % Arcadian (T) in an i 
Apr. r. Arcadian (' Mediterranean,. 279 
July 9 British warship Vanguard (E) ai 
SOspaVMIOW sie vnjsiciecs ene -. 800 
Oct. 17 U.S. transport Antiiles (Dice eee 
Oct. Russian battleship Slava sunk in Baltic 
Dec. 6 Fr. Mont Blanc, carrying 3,000 tons of 


Apr. 
Sept. 


- 10 


30 
3 


i i nt ie 


French La Dive in Mediterranean 110 
‘British Tuscania (T) off Ireland.... 213 
Florizel (W) near Cape Race, N. F. 92 
Chinese Kiang-K wan (C) off Hankow 500 
City of Athens so off aware. . 66 
Br. Santa Anna (T) in Mediterranean 638 
British Moldavia (T) in Atlantic. . 53 
Leasowe Castle (T) in Mediterranean 101 
U.S. troopship Pres. Lincoln (T)... 29 
5.8. pee (V) left Barbados 360 
DEC nici sn Aa Ge eA cis tie. wi'c 
Br. Llandovery Castle (T)......: wo» 234 
lumbia sunk in Illinois River.... 87 
Jap. battleship Kawachi (E) Toka- 
Waa BBY sau sale cslee aimee: yaa 500 
Fr. Djamnah (T) in Mediterranean 442 
U.S. ruber San Diego (M) off Fire + 
British Warilda (T) off Eng Pa) A283) 
British Galway Castle (T) in Atlantic 189 
Tampa (T) off England........... 118 
Ticonderoga (T) in Atlantic........ 213 
ritish Otranto (C) off Scotland.... 431 
Trish Leinster (T) in St. George’s 
Channels chats pate Gr eee sie 80 
Canadian Princess Sophia sunk off 
RAKES cer roe carer nrey nls ae ete 398 
British battleship Britannia (T) off 
Cape ores 
British yacht Iolaire off Scotland... 270 
French Chaouia, lost in Straits of 
PCRBMI Rt ce OS cava ais Se arcs < via n 460 
Spanish Sas lost off Florida.. + 500 
Spanish Santa Isabel (S) near Villa- 
ATCA 8/7, 5. Ait ha aptee tae hey ave 14 
Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, 
RSME co See Hint: act oie catacau Sel eee :000 
1922 
Greek torpedo boat (E) at Piraeus... 55 
British Egypt (C) off France...... 98 
French battleship France off Qui- 
DEBORA ns ins Stat Sales ahve 
Jap. cruiser Niitaka (S) off Kam- 
CHAUKA Ta Ae k ews Laas 300 
Chilean pane ea off Copumbo..... 301 


Greek Alexander sunk off Piraeus. . 


150 


Mossamedes (G) at Cape Frio, Africa 220 


U.S. destroyers Delphy, 


eit Fonda Point, ‘Calify a. c.Leeies s oee ec cuie d 


June 


12 


. 42. 
. 18 


27 


. 28 


16 


20 = 
. 25 


25 


1924 
U.S.S. Mississippi (E) off Calif..... 
1925 


Jap. Uwajima Maru off Takashima. 
Mackinac OD a arragansett Bay. . 


Chichibu (G) off Horomushiro, Jap. 
Buryvestnik hit pier at Cronstadt, 


9 
Jap. destroyers Warabi and Ashi off 
BUngO Stralts asec. cele sews sl 
Italian Principessa Mafalda (E) off 
Porto Seguro, Brazil 
192 


8 
Chilean Angames (S)-Araunco Bay. 
British Vestris-(S) off Virgina..... 
Danish sailing ship Kobenhavn (V) 
SASPACIHO Ss eis ae dos ol sizsibaicien eye 


1929 
Jap. Toyo Kuni Maru (W) on Rocky 
RAVE EPMO) 5. icon ora snd ates he ae 
San Juan (C) off Santa Cruz, 
Norwegian Haakon VII (S) neal 
ENOROG ie crac ete tele ser site bigs 


Chinese Lee Cneone near Hongkong 


Chinese steamer (E) in Yangtse River 
French Florida; British Glorious (C) 


Oi WAQNA BA in oo Si- wialegsis OU Solo ae 
French excursion boat (S) off St. 


Nazaire 


1932 
Observation (E) East River, N. Y. C. 
Jap. destroyer Sawarab (S) off For- 
mosa 


1933 
French L’Atlantique (B) in English 
Channel 


oe a Peery 


1934 
Chinese Weitung (B) on Yangtse R. 
Jap. Tomozuru upset west of Naga- 


1935 
Mohawk; Talisman (C) Off N. J.... 
Jap. Midori pie (C) in Inland Sea 


Ger. Isis (S) off Land's End, Eng... 
Italian Cesare Battiste (E) in Mas- 
SauSsiMarborss 2.2... sisi bee rie 


S. P. Lee, Chaun- 
cey, Fuller, Woodbury, Nicholas and Young (W) 


22 
48 


103 
47 


230 


i et a ial el dl 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters 


{ 1938 
May 5 French Lafayette (B) in dry dock at Havre 


Dee. 
Dee 


uiser 
. 10 
. 16 


- 
Sw wm & © ow 


wm 
ce) 
4] 
2 

boo oe 

Aan To © p 


WORLD WAR II 1939-45 


1939 

French Paris (B) at Havre 
British sub. Thetis sunk in Irish Sea 99 
peveese ee Aes o Hebrides. ,... 93 

Ny c carrier Cou 
British battleship Royal ¢ ok Cry rae 
German battleship Graf Spee blown 

up by crew: 


1940 
British aircraft carrier Glorious off 
Narvik 


Fr. Champlain sunk in Fr, port """ 
Br. Lancastria (T) off St. Nazaire, - 2,500 
piper ce eal Bretagne and Provence 
erque run agro 

British off N. Africa pe 
Empress of Britain (T) off Ireland. .. 
Laurentie (T) 
Rangitane (T) in South Pacific 
Montrose (T) set 


45 


Bismarck off Brest by British... . - 2,300 

U.S. sub. 0-9 in test dive off Maine.. © 33 

Georgic destroyed in Suez port..... 737 

British aircraft er Ark Royal in 
Mediterranean 

British battleship Barham (T) in Medi- 
terranean 


460 


1 

Swedish Amerikaland off Cape Hatteras 
Empress of Asia bombed ey Japs off 
reach Normandie ( 

rene ormandie (B) at pier, 

York City y New, 
U.S. destroyer Truxton and cargo 

ship Pollux (G) off Newfoundland 204 
Greek Enderania sunk off Turkey... 211 
U. S. destroyer Ingraham (C) in 

Atlantic’.%,.: : atte hae nea 218 


Jap. aircraft carriers Akagi, Hiryu, Kaga 
and Soryu in Battle of Midway = 
U. S. aircraft carrier Yorktown off Mid- 

way Island ; 
S. cruisers Quincy, Vincennes and 
Astoria sunk in Solomons 
U.S.C.G. Muskeget (V) in Atlantic. 120 
U._S. aircraft carrier Wasp (T) in 
Solomons -5.2)..05 Ash ore eee 1 


7 
500 


U.S. cruiser Chicago (T) in Solomons 

Br. Dorchester (T) off Greenland... 4@4 

Empress of Canada (T) off Freetown, 
West Africa.” ) 2 .\.-chashnine an 00 

U.S.C.G. Escanaba (E) in Atlantic. ..103 

Italian battleship Roma (W) by Axis 
planes 

Conte di Savoia bombed by Germany in 
Venice harbor 

It. Conte Verde scuttled at Shanghai 

Navy tankers(C)off Palm Beach, Fla, 88 

Br. Rohna bombed and sunk off 
Algeria... Noke 1,015 


44 
U.S.8. Leopold (T) in Atlantic. .... 171 
U.S. Paul Hamilton (T) off Algiers.. 504 
Jap. aircraft carrier Shokaku in ist battle 
of Philippine Sea 
It. Rex in Trieste harbor by Br. planes 
U._8. aircraft carrier Princeton (EB) off 


Leyte 
he battleship Musashi sunk by U. S. 
es 


plan 
Jap. aircraft carrier Zuikaku in 2nd battle 
of Philippine Sea 
German battleship Tirpitz off Norway 
Swedish Hansa (EH) off Gotland 100 
U.S. destroyers Spence, 318; Mona- 
ghan, 245, and Hull, 202 (S) in 
PACIAG eg sccteaaytnt detest lhavets eres 


ba 


4 


Memorable Dates—Marine Disasters; Earthquakes; Torn 
Penn Sagrneie © emote aq Siu #9 Rania Neral oa 


1945 
. Serp ff Guadal- 4 fs +s 
” canal nes panhmes tay +. 196] Apr. 20 Communist Chinese Hsinan (C) near 


ee 


see 


German Wilhelm Gustloff off Manchuria......... 
June 19 Br. gre 
U.S. aircraft’ carrier Franklin (D), Sept.16 Fr. La (M) off St. Malo, 
Ure 6 Ce 10 1) ot Deepen Se air) Sa Senet oar Hy 832 Nov. 15 ‘ugoslay ferry : 
Jap. st pa 2 Yamoto off Kyushu 
island by U.S. planes 


1951 
German battlesnip Adm. Scheer by| Apr. 16 Br. submarine Affray sunk in Eng. 


A.F, at Kiel f 
aA battleship Luetzow by R.A.F Apr. 20 Esso Greensboro; Esso Suez (C) Gulf 


Germ “9 Meéxion, 1c. ccs se eee tae 
. S. aircraft carrier Bunker Hill (D) 373 peta Ses Se 
Brazilian Beniee pane) 7 y Atiartie 200] May. 17, “Fr 1S¥ Adour (E) Nhatrang, —— 738 
. S. cruiser Indiana ip- Chita 25 ys eae eee eee 
* pine Sea (last major loss eee 880 a x = > al Uo meee — mee 26 
Adjudante; Colombian gunboat (C) 54 ges" sector of Berlin.......... Pees: 50 
in Amazon RAVE? =. ces ose care Sept. 1 Fishi x boat Pelican (S) Montauk 
Jan. 19 Greek Himera (M) off Athens...... 392 pap eS ay yg te ‘Chinn 
Apr. 16 French Grandcamp (E) in Texas Clty ; Sept. 17 Fr. landing ra: Cochin, China — 68 
C1 eYe) whet caeve Gis) Same ae ener ae 
N . 8. freighter Clarksdale Victor Jan. 9 Freighter Pennsylvania (S) Pacific. . 45 
Roe Ci coumba ” 49| Jan. io Freighter piving Enter, (S) off ie 
1948 maT: F°E.. ssid ee ane 
anish oh: M) in Katte- Apr. 21 U.S. cruiser St. Paul (D) off Korea } 
caine tant a te . xe 2 2 ent Rate tie ane ree 26 iB. ae Hobs ae 178 
ingya (E) in China Sea........... 4 rerait ¢ 
HE nae oa — May 25 Tankers Michael, A. C. Dodge (C) 
Jan, 27 Taiping; collier (C) off South China 600 Delaware RY... sa as eae 10 
Principal Earthquakes 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Year—Date Place Deaths|| Year—Date Place Deaths 
856, Dec....,...:... Greece, Corinth....,.... 45,000//1883, Aug. 27....|Java, Krakatoa Voleano.| 35,000 
BOSS ilies idecn « < China, Shansi.......... 23,000||1886, Aug. 32..../U. S., Charleston, 8. C... 27 
SUG ee Gee ina, C 25,000)/1898, June 15....|Japan, sea wave........ 22,000 — 
RMR oe ae 5 60 1899, Sept. 10....|Alaska, Yakutat Bay....} none 
1290, Sept. 27 906, April 16 Valparaiso, Chile....... . 
293, May 20 1906, April 18 Calif., San Francisco 
1531, Jan. 26 , Jan. 14 Kingston, Jamaica...... ,400 
1556, Jan. 24 83! * . 28.... Italy, Messina.........: 5,000 
1667, Nov....... 1915, Jan. 13... .|Italy, Avezzano......... 29,978 
16938, Jan, 11.... i 1920, . 26. 8 PChina: Kana on-roe sa 180,000 
1737, Oct. 11 1923, Sept. 1..... Japan, Tokyo. ......... 143,000 
1755, June 7. i Cc. ho CHIRAC ast: bie ace 0, 
755, Nov. 1 1933, Mar. 10... .|Calif., Long Beach... ... 123 
83, Feb. 4 1935, May 31....|India, Quetta........... 60,000 
1797, Feb. 4 1939, Dec..27..../Turkey, Erzingan....... 23,020 
1811, Dec. 16..../U.S., S. B. 1950, Aug. 15....|India,Assam.. ....... A 
822, Sept. 5..... ‘ 1951, May 6.....|/El Salvador, Jucuapa...: 000 
1828, Dec. 28... . 1952, Mar. 4.....|Japan, Kushiro, Hokkaido 34 
68, Aug. 16.... 1952, July 21.....|Calif., Tehachapi. ...... 11 
1875, May 16.... 
Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 
Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 
Number | Total loss | Property Number | Total loss ; Property 
Year reported of life losses Year reported of life losses 
1916-1929...| 1,684 4,164  |$183,117,225 171 | 313 | $23,004,680 
1930-1939, .. 1,709 1,939 93,740,257 190 140 $70:009 G50 
SAO cysteines « 128 65 6,015,320 262 212 27,367,380 
ean vo | ode | assumes ito | 7B | Sa SBESE8 
atta ahase we f 50. 05 f . 
AOA 18 8 12 198,400) a 2 ae 
RENAN fete na ,594,150)/Total....... 5,509 7,994 $507,325,267 
BORDON aT iss 126 210 22,069,800] /A Sea > 5 ‘ 
tee: af 19 22,069,800) Average 153.0 222.1 14,092'369 
*Preliminary. 
268 deaths occurred during a series of tornadoes 
Tornadoes in the United States with heavy loss | March 21. 1932. in 
of lives were: Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to On Friday, Mar. 21, 1952, a tornado struck six 
the Gulf of Mexico in which 800 were killed; Aug. | Southern States along the Mississippi River. In 
28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives; St. | which 232 were killed. Greatest losses were 149 
Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 87 were killed and | in White County near Little Rock, Arkansas; 
the Higgins. Texas-Woodward, Oklahoma tornado Southeast Missouri, 13; Northern Mississippi, 11; 
April 9, 1947, in which 167 were killed. In Alabama ' Western Kentucky, 7 and Alabama 3. 


Principal Mine Disasters in the U. S. 


Date Location Killed Date Location Killed | 

Mar. 13, 1884.,..| Pocahontas, Va........ 112 |INov. 13, 1909....| Cherry, Tl ee | 
Jan. 27, 1891... Mt. Pleasant, Pepn....) 109 |/Apr. 8, 1911.....| Littleton, Ala... 171: iss 
Jan. 7, 1892..... Krebs, Okla... fi an, . 100 Oct. 22, 1913..... Dawson, N. Mex...... 263 
May 1, 1900..... Scofield, Utah. . 200 Apr. 28, 1914. ...| Eccles, W. Va......_)° 181 
May 19, 1902 -| Ceal Creek, Ten: 184 Mar, 2, 1915..... Layland, W. Va...... 112 
July 10, 1902.... Johnstown, Penn 112 Apr. 27, 1917 Hastings, Colo... ..._) 121 
June 30, 1903....] Hanna, Wyo.... 169 ||Feb. 8,1 Dawson, N. Mex...:..| 130 
Jan. 25, 1904..... Cheswick, Penn. -| 179 |/Mar. 8, 1924... Castle Gate. Utah... . 171 
Feb. 26, 1905... .| Virginia City, Aia.. : 112 Apr. 28. 1924... Benwood, W. Va...... 119 
Deci6, 1907.2... Monongah, W. Va.....| 361 May 19, 1928....| Mather, Penn... ake 195 

Dec. 19, 1907. ...| Jacobs Creek, Pern.... 239 Mar. 25, 1947....| Centralia, 1... ° pies 111 | 

Noy. 28, 1908...°| Marianna, Pénn... ||" ' 145 _|!Dec. 21, 1951... .| West Frankfort, m2’ ‘| 779 

World’s worst mine disaster killed 1,549 workers in the i i 

At Courrieres, France, 1,060 miners died in an explonion Mee {ue ap Maehriaeee 36, a 


5» &F ft Sea. oe Ol ae 


Panorama of 1853—One Hundred Years Ago 
PANORAMA OF 1853—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


oe Tee a es 


U. S. Buys Slice of Mexico; Yellow Fever Epidemics Rage in South 


GADSDEN ENLARGES UNITED STATES 


Although the United States won vast 
territory in the Southwest and Far West 
by the Mexican War, it found the 
hew boundaries troublesome. Moreover 
James Gadsden, South Carolina railroad 
president, wanted more of Mexico in or- 
der to build a Southern Pacific railway 
along the Gila river. President Franklin 
Pierce made him minister to Mexico, with 
$50,000,000 available for buying Mexican 
territory. But he didn’t get all he wanted. 
On Dec. 30, 1853, Santa Anna, dictator of 
Mexico, reluctantly agreed to sell 45,535 
Sq. mi. for $10,000,000, carrying the boun- 
dary down to the Rio Grande. The U. S. 
had agreed, after the Mexican War, to 
suppress Indian raids on the border and 
failed to do so; Mexico presented claims 
of over $15,000,000 for damages, but Gads- 
den got it to waive the claims. The Pur- 
chase was made official June 30, 1854. The 
Mexican people were so angered by it 
that they deposed Santa Anna several 
years later. 


CONTEST OVER KANSAS-NEBRASKA 


Pro-slavery and anti-slavery men fought 
in Congress in 1853 over the organization 
of new territory. In paar the Senate 
refused to pass a House bill organizing 
the Territory of Nebraska without men- 
tion of slavery. In March, Franklin Pierce 
became President and made Jefferson 
Davis of Mississippi, pro-slavery leader, 
seeretary of war. In December Sen. Dodge 
of Iowa introduced a new Nebraska bill, 
supported by Sen. Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois. Both wanted a Pacific railway 
through the central states and were ready 
to compromise on slavery to get it. The 
result was the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
which passed May 30, 1854, and by leaving 
the question of slavery up to popular vote 
started the bloody fracas in Kansas in 
which John Brown joined. 


OUTBREAK OF CRIMEAN WAR 


Early in 1853 Czar Nicholas of Russia 
told the British ambassador Turkey was 
the “sick man of Europe’’.and proposed 
expanding into Turkish territory, Con- 
stantinople to become a free city. He pro- 
claimed Russia protector of Orthodox 
Christians (Greek Catholic) in Turkey. 
Sent an ultimatum, which Turkey re- 
jected. In July, 1853, Russia occupied 
Turkish lands north of the Danube. Tur- 
key declared war Oct. 4. Russia destroyed 
Turkish fleet off Sinope, Nov. 30. Great 
Britain and France, alarmed at Russian 
expansion, prepared to resist it and in 
March, 1854, declared war on Russia. 


EVENTS OF 1853 


United States—President Pierce gained 
fishery concessions in Newfoundland 
waters ...U.S. bought Alcatraz and site 
of Mare Island Navy Yard, 876 acres, $83,- 
491 . . Manhattan College, New York, 
N. Y.; Washington Univ., St. Louis, 
founded ... Fort Riley estab. in Kansas 

. Silver found in. Gold Canyon, Ne- 
vada ... Washington Terr. formed out of 
Oregon, Nov. . . . Rogue River Indians, 
Oregon, ended war, sold lands for $60,000 
.. .U.S. began coining $3 gold pieces... 
First steam fire engine, Cincinnati, Feb. 
:.. Crystal Palace, New York, opened by 


Pres. Pierce, July 14... Table Rock at 
Niagara fell, Sept. .; . Kit Carson made 
Indian agent, New Mexico... Lt. U.S 


Grant made captain, July 5... Capt. John 


Ericsson demonstrated calorie or heat 
power for ship, 14 mi. per hour... Kane 
Expedition reached farthest North, 78° 43’ 
N. Lat., Aug. 29... . New York Clearing 
House formed, Oct. 11... Congress pro- 
hibited ailanthus (Tree that grows in 
Brooklyn) on public grounds, 


Foreign—Napoleon III married Eugenie de Mon- 
tijo, Jan. 30. . . Wm. Walker made himself 
president of Republic of Sonora, La Paz, Lower 
California, Mexico, Nov. 4 . . Harriet Beecher 
Stowe lionized in Britain by all except royalty .. . 
Robt. Schumanh’s D Minor symphony performed 
in Germany . . . Verdi produced Il Trovatore in 
Rome, La Traviata in Venice . . . Britain annexed 
Nagpur .. . France annexed New Caledonia , . . 
Cape Colony won constitution . . . Japan’s Lord 
of Toda received Comm. Matthew Cc. Perry, 
U. S. N., July 14. 


Disasters—Yellow fever epidemic raged in New 
Orleans, June to October, 1,000 est. dead. In 
Vicksburg, Miss., yellow fever killed one-sixth of 
the population . . . Str. Jenny Lind exploded off 
California, April; 31 dead . . . Str. Ocean Wave 
sank on Lake Ontario, April, 38 d..... New Haven 
train fell through bridge into Norwalk River, 
Conn., May, 50 d.... Great Republic, 4,000-ton 
clipper launched at Boston, burned . Str. 
Independence lost off Lower California, 129 d.... 
Str. San Francisco wrecked off New York, 200 d. 
ae Berpey & Bros., publishers, New York, burned, 

c. P 


Railroads—Last segment of continuous track, 
New York to Chicago, completed by Cleveland, 
Norwalk & Toledo Ry. Jan. 24. ... New York 
Central & Hudson River R, R. formed by consoli- 
dation of 9 upstate roads May 17 . . . Mississippi 
& Missouri R, R., now Rock Island, begun at 
Davenport, Ia... . Galena & Chicago Union Ry., 
later North Western, opened at Chicago, Sept. 4 

. . New York & Erie R. R. opened Jersey City, 
N. J. terminal, Nov. . . . Baltimore & Ohio opened 
to Wheeling, Jan. 12. 


BOOKS OF 1853 


Matthew Arnold: Sohrab & Rustum, Scholar 
Gipsy; Thos. A, Benton: Thirty Years’ View; 
Bohn’s British Classics; Thos. Bulfinch: Hebrew 
Lyrical History; Bulwer Lytton; My Novel; Henry 
C. Carey: The Slave Trade; Thos. DeQuincey: 
Collected Works; Chas. Dickens: Bleak House 
(book form), The Schoolboys Story; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 8th Ed., begun; Edward Fitzgerald: 
Dramas by Calderon; Eliz. Gaskell: Cranford 
(serial), Ruth; Nath. Hawthorne: Tanglewood 
Tales; Benj. R. Haydon: Autobiography; Victor 
Hugo: Les Chatiments; Chas. Kingsley: Hypatia; 
Walter S. Landor: Imaginary Conversations; Geo. 
H. Lewes: Comte’s Philosophy; H. W. Longfellow: 
Thalatta; Oliver .Optic: The Guardian Slave; 
John Ruskin: Stones of Venice, II and III; Saml. 
Seabury: Church in New England; E. H. Sears: 
Regeneration; Lydia Sigourney: The Faded Hope; 
Wm. Gilmore Simms: The Sword and the Distaff; 
Alex. Smith: Life Drama; Jared Sparks: Corre- 
spondents of the Revolution; Robt. Surtees: Mr. 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour; W. M. Thackeray: Eng- 
lish Humorists of 18th, Century, The Newcomes as 
serial; Trench: Lessons in Proverbs; H. F. Tucker- 
man: Diary of a Dreamer; F. W. Thomas: John 
Randolph of Roanoke; J. T. Trowbridge: Father 
Brighthopes; Martin Tupper: Ballads; Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace: Travels on the Amazon; J. G. 
Whittier: Chapel of the Hermit; Wythe-Melville: 
Capt. Digby Grand; C. M. Yonge: Heir of Red- 


cre BORN IN 1853 


John Drew, actor; Minnie Hauk, singer; Hall 
Caine, author; Robt. Underwood Johnson, author; 
Samuel H. Felton, railroad president; Ernest 
Fenellosa, art critic; Wm. H. Moody, justice U. S. 
Supreme Court; Chas. B. T. Moore, rear admiral; 
Thomas Lincoln (Tad) son of Abraham Lincoln. 


DIED IN 1853 


Samuel Appleton, 87; Jonas Chickering, 55; Syl- 
vester Judd, author, 39; Wm. R. King, vice presi- 
dent of U. S., 67; Amelie Opie, author; Gen. Sir 
Chas. Napier, 53; Johann Tieck; Queen Marie iI 
of Portugal. 


39 
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Marine Disasters, Political Assassinations, 


Earth: » To 
Noted Personalities, Astronomical Data, Sporting Records and 


B. CG. 


4004 
chbishop Ussher (1650) for Genesis 
eecricn y seein. Eeleniists believe human life 
has existed over 2,000,000 years on earth. 


Db; eines f Egypt at Sakkara 
Pyramids un by gs 0: \< 
Ohbous iit reat pyramid at Gizeh; Chephren 
second largest. Sphinx built about 2960 B. C. 
ruled Went Bemitic kingdom of Baby 
murabi west Semitic k - 
eer great code of laws. Ruled Canaan in 
days of Abraham. 


7100 
Horses for war chariots reached Asia Minor 
from Asia. 1450 


Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt, (approx.) 


1360 
Ikhnaton introduced monotheistic worship of 
Aton, or sun, in Egypt. His successor, Tutank- 
hamen, revived polytheistic orthodoxy, 1350. Tut- 
ankhamen buried at Thebes, 1344; tomb buy by 
Howard Carter and James H. Breasted, 1923-24. 


1184—Homer’s Troy 

Troy fell to Greeks after 10-year siege, according 
to Homer. While poem is legendary, numerous 
battles were waged on site at northwest corner of 
Asia Minor, three miles from Hellespont (Dardan- 
elles). Later town of Ilium was visited by Xerxes 
and exploited by Alexander the Great. Romans, 
glorifying their legendary descent from Aeneas, who 
escaped from Troy, built up Ilium. 

In 1871 Henry Schliemann, German archaeologist, 
excavated site of Troy on hill of Hissarlik and 
found deposits of seven cities. Dorpfeld found two 
more. Schliemann identified second bot with 
Homer’s Troy, but objects found in sixth city cor- 
respond better with Greek remains of 1200 to 1100 
B. C. found at Agamemnon’s Mycenae. 


1050 

David, king in Jerusalem, Israelite AN fa es- 

tablished, 1030 B. C. Solomon king, 1014 B. C. 

Israelites divided into Judah and Samaria, 933 B. C. 
753 


Legendary Ahn of founding of Rome by Romulus. 
Hills occupied for centuries by Indo-Europeans and 
Sabines, sheepherders. 


2 
Nineveh, Assyrian capital, destroyed by Baby- 
lonians. Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonians defeated 
Egyptians at Carchemish 605 B. C. Built hanging 
gardens, Destroyed er ieee temple, 587 B. C. 


Gautama, called Buddha, ‘‘the Enlightened,”’ 
born near Himalayas; died 483 B. C., aged 80. 
Sought to overcome worldly pain by spiritual con- 
templation, achieving state of Nirvana. 


‘ 550 
Confucius, Chinese social philosopher, born; died 
478 B. C. Taught: ‘‘Do not do to others what you 
do not wish done to you.”’ 
490 
King Darius’ Persian army landed at Marathon 
to march on Athens. Athenian hoplites (spearmen) 
numbering 9,000, routed 20,000 Persians, saving 


Greece. 
484-480—Thermopylae. 

Persian King Xerxes marched a great. host 2,000 
miles to invade Greece. His Phoenicians and Egyp- 
tians built two ship bridges across Hellespont from 
Abydos (Nagara) to Sestos. 2,000 yards long. One 
bridge of planks and dirt rested on 360 ships; the 
other on 314. Herodotus says army crossed for 
seven days and seven nights. 

At Thermopylae, 480 B. C., Persians suffered huge 
losses in pass held by Leonidas and 300 Spartans, 
supported by 700 Thespians and 400 Thebans. Per- 
Sians took Athens and Attica. Athenians under 
Themistocles destroyed Persian fleet at Salamis 
under eyes of Xerxes, won land battle. Relying 


110,000 from Greek states. they routed Persians 
at Plataea. 4 


38 
Phidias completed Parthenon at Athens, 22 
long, 102 ft. broad, Doric columns, 33 feet ek 


roof height, 60 ft. One of the great 
tenors dee g milestones of 


399 
Socrates, Greek philosopher, condemn 
Athenian state, drank hemlock (dropwort). 4 Play 
his disciple, recorded 35 dialogues, great philosophi- 
cal work. Dialogues recommended: Gorgias, Apol- 
ogy, Crito, Phaedo, Republic, Phaedrus, Banquet, 
Xenophon, another disciple, recorded memorabilia. 
356 
Alexander of Macedon ‘‘the Great,’’ born. Ruth- 
less and energetic military leader, defeated Persians 


MEMORABLE DATES 


Consult also Chronology, Aviation Records, Polar Explorations, Fast Ocean Passnuce, ‘Tete ers 


rnadoes, Amendments to 
other classifications. 


at Granicus, Issus, Arbela; 

and Egypt, bummed Persian copnder of Alexandria, 
war < 

Died of fever at Babylon, 323 B. C. 


322 4 
Aristotle, Greek philosopher with scientific mind, 


disciple of Plato, died, 62. Demosthenes, Greek 


statesman, died 


300 
Approximate date for invention of Mayan pere ; 


endar in Yucatan, giving solar year 365.24 days 
lunar month 29.52 days. Considered more exact than 
older calendars of Babylon, Assyria, Egypt, Greece. 


264 

Rome began first Punic war against Carthage 
rich commercial ri ig on Bay of Tunis. In 241 
Carthage ceded Sicily and ee islands; in 239 
Rome annexed ee orsica. ° 

218- 

Hannibal, young Carthaginian, started war of 
revenge against Rome (second Punic ver), 
000 infantry, 6,000 cavalry, and pe ay 


destruction of Coe 
y 


there; city eventu destroyed by Saracens, 
698 A. D. 


55 
Julius Caesar. after conquering Gaul, entered 
Britain; again in 54 B. C. Trading between Britons 
and Romans in Gaul. Caesar crossed Rubicon 49 
B. C. to fight Pompey, defeating him at Pharsalus 
48 B. C. After tarrying with Cleopatra, queen of 
Egypt, he defeated Pharnaces at Zela, Asia Minor, 
47 B. C.; sent ‘‘veni, vidi, vici’’ message—‘‘I came, 
I saw, I conquered.’”’ ar 
Julius Caesar assassinated in Senate at Rome. 
Will made his nephew Gaius Octavian his successor. 
After brief triumvirate of Octavian, Antony and 
Lepidus (during which Antony caused death of 
Cicero) Octavian defeated Antony at Actium, con- 
quered Egypt. Antony and Cleopatra committed 
suicide. Octavian defeated his rivals Brutus ‘and 
Cassius at Phillipi. Called Augustus, was first 
Roman Emperor. Died 14 A. D. 


4 
Birth of Jesus Christ in Bethlehem. 


1B. C. and 1 A. D. 

The year 1 B. C. is the first_year before the 
beginning of the Christian era. The year 1 A. D, 
is the first year of the Christian Era. Jan. 1,1 B. C. 
is just one year before Jan. 1, 1 A. D. The elapsed 
number of years between a date B. C. and the 
same date A. D. is one less than the sum of the 


years. The Christian era was calculated by the 
monk Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th century after 
Christ, He placed Jesus’ birth on Dec, 25 in the 


year 753 of Rome, and decided Jan. 1, 754, should 
be the first year of the Christian era. Biblical 
scholars reject his date because King Herod, who 
ordered the Massacre of the Innocents, died in 
the Roman year 750, or 4 B.C. Since Jesus was 
alive at that time scholars place his birth at 4 B. C. 
or earlier. 

Consult also article on Julian and Gregorian cal- 
endars, Old Style and New Style. 


A. D. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


29 
Crucifixion of Jesus in reign of Roman emperor, 
Tiberius; Pontius Pilate pro-consul in Tudeas The 
para enous eae calte ye iaptin 1933 as a 
y year, adher o tradition that cruci 
alace Friday, April 3, 33 A. D. psa 
43 
Roman Emperor Claudius 


subdue: : 
occupation of 300 years begun. a Seas 


64 
Persecution of Christians by Nero: 
Rome. Apostles Paul and Peter mae ee ES 


10 
Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. Christians, perse- 


suted, worship in catacombs of Rome. Persecutions 
continued past 300 A. D. Emperor Gal 
deathbed, agreed to tolerance. 5 le 


19 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, Stabii, d 2 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius. i, destroyed by erup 


conquered Asia Minor _ 


1) 
| 


313 
Roman Emperor Constantine promulgated Edict 
of Milan, assuring religious liberty, making Chris- 
tianity legal. ; 


326 
Constantine moved Roman capital to Byzantium 
henceforth Constantinople, now Istanbul. Calle 
Council of Nicaea, in Bithnyia, Asia Minor, 325 
A. D., to get churchmen to define orthodox 
Christian belief. Divinity of Christ and Holy 
Trinity endorsed; asad view of Arius rejected. 
Baptized on his deathbed by Eusebius, 337 A.D. 
379 
Theodosius, Roman emperor, made Christianity 
based on Nicene creed official religion, banned 
pagan gods. 410 


1 
Rome sacked by Alaric, the Goth; by Genseric, 
the Vandal, 455 A. D. 


Bishop Patrick, native of Severn valley, sent as 
missionary to Ireland; labored 30 years, converting 
natives to Christianity. In 563 Columba founded 
church on Iona. In 597 Augustine arrived, founded 
church at Canterbury. All three made saints. 


Bs 449 
Anglo-Saxon migrations ~- from continent to 
Britain begin at ge 


Mohammed, born in Mecca; Hegira, flight from 
Mecca, 622. Died 632. Saracens crossed to Spain 
11 A. D., established Moorish kingdom, lasted 
until 1492 A. D. 


731 
Great period of Mayan empire began, closed 987. 


132 
Charles Martel, Frankish ruler, decisively de- 
feated 90,000 Saracens near Poitiers, France, high- 
water mark of invasion. 
800 
Charlemagne, king of Franks, proclaimed em- 
peror by Pope Leo III on Christmas day in St. 
Peter’s. Charlemagne fought Saxons, Lombards, 
Saracens 30 years to Christianize them; extended 
empire from Atlantic to eastern boundaries of 
Hungary. Died 814, aged 72, was buried in his 
cathedral at Aix. His empire broke apart. 


1000 
Leif Ericsson’s Norsemen reach Vinland, land of 
grape vines. Variously identified as Labrador, New 
England coast and Martha’s Vineyard. 


1014 
Brian Boru, Irish king, defeated Danes at Clon- 
arf. 


1027 ) 

New empire of Mayas extended north in Mexico. 
Disintegration accelerated by pestilence, 1480. De- 
struction of Tayasal, Guatemala, Itza capital, by 
Spanish governor of Yucatan, 1697, ended Mayan 
millenium. 1064 


Split between religious authority of papacy in 
Rome and church in Constantinople. Eastern wing 
became Greek Orthodox church, established re- 
ligion of Russia under czars. 


1066 
England conquered by William of Normandy at 
Hastings, Oct. 14; Harold, last Saxon king of 
England, slain. 
1096 
First crusade, preached by Peter of Amiens, 
supported by Pope Urban II, raised 100,000 men. 
Captured Jerusalem, 10699, Acre, 1104. Second, 
1146, lost Jerusalem to Saladin. Third, 1189, 
Richard I of England took Jaffa. Fourth, 1200, 
besieged Constantinople, 1204. Fifth, 1216, achieved 
10 year truce. Sixth, 1238, lost ground. Seventh, 
1245, led by Louis IX (St. Louis) of France, who 
was captured, 1250. Eighth, 1270, led by Louis, who 
died before Tunis, 1270. Chiidren’s crusade, 1212, 
50,000 children (est.) disbanded in Italy or lost. 


1215—Magna Carta 

2000 English barons, refusing to fight on foreign 
soil and demanding end to illegal levies by king, 
forced King John to grant the great charter, Magna 
Carta, at Runnymede. Charter guaranteed priv- 
ileges of nobility, church free from secular inter- 
ference, right of freemen to legal protection. Free- 
men were privileged class; common people were 
villein farmers, practically serfs. But 400 years later 
Edward Coke and Puritans demanded protection 
for large numbers of freemen under guarantees, in- 
eluding clause 39, out of which trial by jury de- 
veloped. It reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
possessed, or outlawed, or banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor send upon 
him, except by the legal judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land. 

Genghis Khan, Tartar emperor, conquered China, 
first to use gunpowder; son led Tartars to Poland, 
Hungary, Silesia. 


Marco Polo started with father and uncle for 
Cathay, Mongol kingdom of Kublai Khan. Served 


Sg ee oe Pree Ye Ne 


Memorable Dates—313 A.D.—1509 


under Khan, 
Travels. 


1309 
Clement V, French pope, made Avignon seat of 
church; Urban V returned to Rome, 1367, aban- 
doned it; Gregory XI finally reentered St. Peter’s, 
1377. During the Great Schism, 1378-1417, French 
and Italian factions chose popes for Avignon and 
Rome; breach healed by Martin V, 1417. 
1382 
John Wycliffe, Oxford forerunner of Reformation, 
(1320-1384) directed translation of Vulgate- Bible 
into English vernacular. Supported bill in parlia- 
ment declaring it sinful for clergy to hold property. 
By elevating Scriptures above church authority he 
anticipated Lutheran doctrine by 150 years. 
5 


141 

John Huss, Bohemian preacher, follower of 
Wycliffe, agitator of ecclesiastic reforms, burned at 
stake in Constance for heresy after German Em- 
peror Sigismund revoked his safe-conduct. 

1429—Joan of Arc 

Joan of Arc, maid of Domremy, France, o} ng 
voices of her saints, rallied French against English, 
raised siege of Orleans, effected coronation of 
Charles VII at Reims. Through carelessness or 
treachery she was captured by Burgundians May 
24, 1430, and sold to English for 10,000 livres. 
Placed on trial before Bishop of Beauvais at Rouen 
for (1) magic, (2) disobeying parents, (3) wearing 
male attire, and (4) heresy, she admitted all after 
114 days to escape persecution, was given life im- 
prisonment. Tricked to resume male attire, she was 
condemned to death and burned at Rouen by 
English May 30, 1431. Sentence revoked 25 years 
later. Joan has been canonized as saint. 


returned to Venice 1295. Wrote 


1453 

Constantinople captured by ‘Turks. 

End of 100-years’ war between England and 
France, begun 1338, caused by English claims to 
France. England lost all except Calais, which 
French captured 1558. 

1456-—Gutenberg Bible 

Johann Gutenberg (Gansfleisch) completed first 
Bible printed from movable type; 2 vols., folio, 
42 lines 2 columns to page. Printing took five years. 
Date established by note in Mazarin copy. 

In 1457 Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffler pro- 
duced first book printed in colors, and having 
printers’ name, date and place, a Psalter. 

In 1475 William Caxton printed first book in 
English, translation of a French history of Troy, 
at Bruges, Belgium. He moved to Westminster, 
London, printed first book in England, 1477. 

1492—Discovery of America 

Christopher Columbus, Genoese navigator (be- 


lieved to have reached Iceland with British in 1477), 


after years of agitation in Spain gained support of 
Queen Isabella for westward voyage. Left. Palos 
Aug. 3 with Santa Maria, 100 tons, 52 men; Pinta, 
50 tons, 18 men; Nina, 40 tons, 18 men, On Oct. 12 
at 2 a.m., Rodrigo de Triana on Nina discovered 
land. Columbus landed on Guanahoni, Bahamas, 
also called San Salvador and Watling Island. Dis- 
covered Cuba and Hispianola (Haiti or San Do- 
mingo); built first fort, La Navidad, there. Made 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 

Second voyage, Sept. 24, 1493, Columbus dis- 
covered Guadalupe, Antigua, Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Jamaica, Isle of Pines. Returned to Cadiz 
June 11, 1496. 

Third voyage, May 30, 1498. Columbus reached 
Trinidad, South American mainland, Gulf of Paria. 
Sent to Spain in irons, 1500, but freed. 

Fourth voyage, May 9, 1502. He reached St. 
Lucia, Cape Gracias a Dios (Honduras), Almirante, 
Puerto Bello, Isthmus of Panama. Returned 1504. 

Columbus died May 20, 1506 at Valladolid, was 
buried at Seville. In 1542 his body and that of his 
son Diego, were buried in cathedral of San 
Domingo. When French conquered island, 1795-96, 
bodies were taken to Havana. In 1898, after Spain 
lost_ Cuba, they were removed to the cathedral 
in Seville. San Domingo denies removal. 

1497 

John Cabot, Venetian employed by English, 
reached Canada. His son Sebastian joined second 
voyage, 1498. English claim to Canada based on 
their discoveries. - 

Amerigo Vespucci, Italian-born Spanish naviga- 
tor, asserted he reached American mainland (New 
World) year, before Columbus. Martin Waldsee- 
muller of St. Die in book, 150%, asked land be 
called America ‘‘because Americus discovered it.’’ 
Europe approved. pen 


Savonarola, preacher against luxury and power 
of clergy, burned as heretic in Florence, May 23. 

Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator, reached 
India. 1506 

Pope Julius II (della Rovere) started new St. 
Peter’s; employed Michelangelo, Bramante, 
Raphael. 

1509—Henry VIII’s Wives 

Henry VIII became king of England. Defeated 

Scots at Flodden Field, 1513. Named defender of 


i 


Memorable Dates—1513-1624 


So ee ee 

the Faith by Pope Clement VII for attacking 
ref to annul his 

Luther, sr When Ge ne 7 


ge Catherine 
divorced Catherine, mi Anne 
Boteyn. 153: . Act of Supremacy abrogated pope's 
authority, made king head of church in yi 
1534, He ordered monasteries closed, 1536. 
een Anne Boleyn was tried for sanitary. 
order of Henry VIII in 1536 and beheaded. Henry 


arried Jane 
birth to ec who became Edward VI. 
Ann es 
ine Miewarc, beheaded 1542, Next, Catherine Parr, 
1543, who survived him. 7 


1513 
J Ponce de Leon, veteran of one Columbus 
yoyase, eee ior Rate found and named 
Florida. m Cuba, 2 
Balboa discovered Pacific at Darien, Sept. 25, 


1517 

Martin Luther, Augustinian monk, preaching 
faith over works, attacked abuse of papal indul- 
gences by posting 95 theses (propositions) on Wit- 
tenberg church-door, Oct. 31. Diet of Worms, under 
Charles V, January, 1521, ordered recantation. 
Luther, backed by German princes, refused; put 
Scriptures above papal authority. Defended stand in 
Rome. Translated Greek New Testament into Ger- 
man, 1522. Became head of German evangelical 
movement, broke with Rome, married. Augsourg 
Confession, basic Lutheran creed, presented to Diet 
there by Melanchthon,. 1530. 


1519 
Conauest of Mexico by Hernando Cortes. 


1520 
Fernando Magellan discovered Strait of Ma- 
gellan, Tierra del Fuego, Ladrones, reached Phil- 
ippines, for Spain. aay 


Verrazano, Italian empioyed by French, explored 
New England coast, possibly New York bay. 


1526—First New Testamert 
First printed version of New Testament in Eng- 
lish, made by William Tyndale in Cologne, sup- 
pressed in England. Tyndale executed for heresy, 
Oct, 6, 1536, at Vilvorde, near Brussels, Belgium. 
531-35 
Francisco Pizzaro conquered Peru for Spain. 


John Calvin, French-born religious reformer, 
published his Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
influential Protestant docirine. Rejected Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation; believed in religious 
base of citizenship, original sin, infant damnation. 
Influence extended to Scotch Presbyterians. English 
Puritans and Puritan New England. 

Jacques Cartier. sent by Francis I of France, in 
two voyages (1534-36) discovered St. Lawrence, 
reached site of Montreal. Third voyage 1541. Basis 
of French claims to Canada. 


1535 
Miles Coverdale published first complete Bible 
in English. Also worked on first authorized Bible, 
‘‘the Great Bible,’’ compleced 1539. Other editions: 
Whittingham’s New Tesicment, with Calvin’s in- 
troduction, 1557; Geneva Bible, 1560; Bishops’ 
Bible, 1568. aes ee 


Francisco Coronado, searching for gold and 
“Seven cities of Cibola,’’ explored Southwest north 
of Rio Grande with 70 horse, 30 foot soldiers. Her- 
nando de Alarcon discovered Colorado river. Don 
Garcia Lopez de Cardenas. discovered Grand 
Canyon. Hernando de Soto discovered Mississippi, 
1541-42, os 


Se 
Council of Trent, in Austrian Tyrol, urged on 
Pope Paul III by Emperor Charles V, to define 
Catholic dogma and remedy ecclesiastical abuses, 
opened Dec. 13; continued intermittently until 1563; 


reiterated supreme papal authority, outlined ortho- 
dox faith. 
1555 


Bishops Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford, 
Oct. 16; Archbishop Cramner of Canterbury Mar, 
21, 1566; 277 other religious leaders burned in at- 
tempt of Queen Mary Tudor to restore Catholic 
authority. Elizabeth became queen, 1558, made 
Anglican communion official church: 


1560—Huguenot Persecution : 

1200 Huguenots hanged at Amboise. Catherine 
de Medici, Regent of France for son, Charles IX, 
by Edict of January, 1562, granted Huguenots right 
to worship outside walled towns. Infraction of edict 
led to Massacre of Huguenots at Vassy, Mar. 1, 
1562, beginning of eight wars of religion, Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Aug. 24, 1572, encouraged by 
Charles IX on marriage of sister, Marguerite de 
Valois to Henry of Navarre (non-Catholic), Henry 
iif caused assassination of Catholic leaders. Duc 
de Guise and Cardinal of Lorraine, was himself 
murdered Aug. 1, 1589. Henry IV. (of Navarre) first 
Bourbon king, promulgated Edict of Nantes, April 
13, 1598, giving Huguenots and Catholics equality 


on 

1537, after giving, 

5 ore are Henry coerced! 
divorced her. 1540. Next, Cather- 


_ 


. 


to icism; as- 
XIV Oct. 22, 1685. 


. Augustine founded by Menendez, Spaniard, 
Attacked by Sir Francis Drake, 1586. 
1566 ~ 
Duke of Alva persecuted Protestants in Nether- 


ape 1568 Ivan the Terrible of Russia 


hundreds accused of plot to kill crown prince. 


. 1579 

Francis Drake claimed west coast (California) 
Pe peen mene Left metal plate, found in 
Marin county, 1936. isan 


tholic New Testament in English issued 
at heme: Ol Testament translated at Douai, 1609. 


1587 

Mary, Queen of Scots, executed for treason; 
noteniiy, threat to-throne of Queen th. 

Virginia Dare, first white child, born on Roanoke 
island, N. C., Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s second e tion arrived. First expedi- 
tion, landed 1584, had disappeared, leaving only 
word ‘‘Croatan’’. 


1588 

Spanish Armada, 132 ships, 33,000 soldiers and 
crews, sent by Philip II of Spain against England, — 
destroyed by Drake’s attacks and storms, July 
21-29. Only 50 ships reached Spain. 

1590—Spenser and Shakespeare 

Edmund Spenser began The Faerie Queen. First 
Shakespeare poem, Venus and Adonis, registered 
1593. First play, Titus Andronicus, registered 1594. 
Romeo and Juliet performed, 1597. 


1600 

Shakespeare’s most productive decade opened. 
Included Henry V, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Twelfth Night,.Merry Wives of Windsor, Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, King Lear, Tempest, ete. Shake- — 
speare retired to Stratford 1610; died Apr. 23, 1616. 
First folio of 36 plays pareees 1623; second, 1632; - 
third, 1663; fourth, 1675. 


1602 
Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, first white man in 
New England, landed near New Bedford, Mass., 
May 15. 1607 


Capt. John Smith and 105 cavaliers in 3 ships 
started first permanent English settlement at 
Jamestown, Va. May 13. 


1609—Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, English explorer of Northwest 
Passage, employed by Dutch East India Co.; sailed 
sloop Half Moon into New York harbor, Sept., and 
up river nearby to Albany. In 1610, in English ship 
Discovery, 55 tons, explored Hudson Bay. On return, 
1611, was put into open boat with eight others 
by_mutinous sailors and lost. 

Samuel de Champlain, French, discovered Lake 
Champlain. 

Spaniards settled Santa Fe, erected presidio. 


1611 
Authorized version of English Bible, ordered by 
James I in 1604, published; it reconciled earlier 
versions and became basic Protestant Bible. 


1618 
Thirty Years’ War opened in Bohemia between 
Catholic and Protestant armies; ended 1648 with 
Peace of Westphalia. Alsace mathe to France, 
Holland and Switzerland received independence. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, convicted of conspiring in 
1603 to remove James I, beheaded Oct, 28. 


1619 
House of Burgesses, first representative legisla- 
ture, elected by popular vote at Jamestown, estab- 
lished principle of self-government for royal 
colony. First Negro slaves landed by Dutch at 
Jamestown, August. 


1620—Piymouth Pilgrims 

Puritan separatists from Church of England, 
some living in Leyden, Holland, since 1609, left 
Plymouth, England, Sept. 16, in Mayflower, 101 
passengers, 48 crew. Original destination Virginia, 
they reached Cape Cod Nov. 9-19, explored coast. 
landed Dec. 21 at Plymouth, so named for Plymouth 
Co. on map made 1614 by Capt. John Smith. May- 
flower Compact, signed on shipboard, endorsed will 
of majority. Started first common house, Dec. 25. 

Half of colony perished during hard winter. 
,Gov. Bradford’s comment ‘‘they knew they were 
alee oe religious sours): later led them to 
calie: grims, as stinct from Puri °: 
Massachusetts Bay Colony (1630). tne 


1624 
Dutch landed eight men from ship, New Nether- 
land, on Manhattan, May. Proceeded to Albany: 
Peter Minuit, May 6, 1626, bought Manhattan from 
Indians for trinkets worth $24. Dutch traders had 


Nassau. 15. 1 


638 
Peter Minuit landed two paivlonds of Swedes and 


Finns at site of Wilmington, De! 
1642—Charles and Cromvell 


King Charles I of England started war against 
arliament at York, Aug. 22. His tax exac- 
attempts to force Anglican ceremonials on 
Scotch and Puritan clergy had wrecked his regime. 
After calling a6 petianient for 11 years he recon- 


Puritan 
tions an 


vened one in 


Oliver Cromwell led army of Roundheads for 
parliament, defeated Charles’ Cavaliers at Marston 
1644. Charles delivered to 


Moor and Naseby, 
parliament by Scots, 1648. 
1649 


Charles I condemned by House of Commons, sit- 


ting as High Court; beheaded Jan. 20. 


Commonwealth ruled by Commons and Council of 
State (John Milton, Latin secretary) with Crom- 
well at head. Cromwell annihilated Scots at Wor- 
cester, 1651. Puritans controlled Virginia and were 
ife, 
actually dictator, 1653. Admiral Blake took Jamaica 


land, 1652. Cromwell made protector for 


from Spain, 1655 


Cromwell died 1658. His son Richard, resigned 
tule. Puritan government coliapsed and parlia- 


ment called Charles II. 
1656 
Anne Hibbins hanged as witch in Salem, Mass. 
60 


16 
John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bedford, 
England, November, for unlawful preaching, re- 
leased 1672, after having written part of Pilgrim’s 


Progress. 


Restoration under Charles II, ‘‘Merry Monarch.” 
Cavalier parliament, restored Anglican 
to dissent- 


Charles’ 

church and refused freedom of worshi 

ers, promised by king in Declaration of Breda. 
1664—New York 


King Charles II ordered Col. Nicolls and 300 men | 


to seize New Netherland (Manhattan and environs) 
from Dutch, granted 


came New York. The Dutch recaptured both Aug. 
9, 1673; ceded all by treaty to Britain Nov. 10, 1674. 
1 


665 
Great Plague in London killed 68,000. In 1666 


great fire destroyed 13,200 houses, 89 churches. 
1676 
Nathaniel Bacon led planters, oppressed by taxes, 
against Gov. Berkeley at Jamestown; burned town. 
Bacon died suddenly; 23 followers executed. 


Bloody Indian war in New England ended Aug. 12. 


King Philip, Wampanog chief, and 4,000 Indians, 
chiefly Narragansetts, killed by Gov. Winslow and 
1,000 men. Springfield and Providence destroyed. 


1682 
Robert, Cavalier de la Salle took lower Mississ- 
ippi river country for Louis XIV, called it Louisi- 
ana, Apr. 9. Previously had begun French outposts 
in Tilinois. Established fort at Lavaca, Texas, 1684, 
with 400 men. Was killed by his own men on Trin- 
ity river, Texas, Mar. 19, 1687. 


1683 5 
William Penn signed treaty with Indians, 


1685 
Revocation of Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV re- 


moved religious privileges of French Huguenots, led 


to large emigration to England and America, 
1692—Salem Witchcraft 
Witchcraft delusion at Salem, Mass., inspired by 
preaching; 19 women hanged. Executions in Europe 
of women for witchcraft between 1484 and 1782 
believed to have reached 300,000. Last in England 
1716; in Scotland, 1722. 


1696 : 

Capt. William Kidd, American, hired by British 
king and nobles to fight pirates and take booty, 
became pirate. Returned to New York with treas- 
ure, 1698, buried it on Gardiner’s island. Arrested 
by Earl of Bellamont, governor of province, and 
sent to England. for trial, he was hanged, 1701, 
for killing sailor. Treasure of gold, silver and gems, 
given Bellamont by Lord of Gardiner’s island. 

; 1704 

Gibraltar taken by England from Spain, July 24; 
formally ceded by Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

Boston News Letter, first regular newspaper, 
started by John Campbell, postmaster. (Publick 
Occurrences, 1690, was suppressed after one issue.) 


1712 
Slaves revolted in New York April 6. Six com- 
mitted suicide, 21 were executed. Second rising, 
1741; 13 slaves hanged, 13 burned, 71 transported. 


1720 
John Law, Scot, comptroller of finance in France, 
issued paper currency without security to back 
trading scheme, ‘‘Mississippi_ Bubble.’’ Shares 
reached $4,000 before collapse. Many ruined; France 
assumed debt of $340,000,000. 


Memorable Dates—1638-1776 
visited Manhattan since 1613, called outpost Fort 


mer, Philadelphia. 


territory to his brother 
James, Duke of York. Petrus Stuyvesant, Dutch 
Director General, yielded peacefully; province of 
New Netherlands and city of New Amsterdam be- 


aay een ieee ie ie 
’ 


1728 
Pennsylvania Gazette founded by Samuel Kei- 
Benj. Franklin bought inter- 


‘est, 1729. 
1735—Freedom of the Press 
Freedom of the press recognized in New York 
by acquittal of John Peter Zenger, editor Weekly 
Journal, on charge of libelling British governor, 
Cosby, by criticizing conduct in office. 
. 1740-1741 


se Vitus Bering, Dane employed by Peter the 
Great, discovered Alaska (Eskimo: the Great 
Lands). Named Mount St. Elias. 


1746 
English defeated Scots at Culloden, April 16, 
routing Stuart pretender, Prince Charles. 


1752 

Benjamin Franklin, flying kite in thunderstorm, 
proved lightning is electricity. 

Great Britain and American colonies adopted 
Gregorian calendar, dropping 11 days after Sept. 
2; next day, Sept. 14. 

1754—French and Indian War 

Seven Years’ War between England and France 
for Canada and Ohio valley. Washington, major of 
Virginia militia, with 350 men, defeated by 700 
French at Fort Necessity, Great Meadows (now 
Confluence, Pa.), July 3, 1754, forced to surrender. 

On July 9, 1755, Gen. Braddock’s army, with 
Washington as his personal aide, was ambushed 
10 miles from Fort Duquesne. Braddock died of 
wounds. British took fort 1758, called it Fort Pitt 
(now Pittsburgh). Gen. Wolfe captured Quebec 
1759. Montreal fell, 1760. By Treaty of 1763 France 
lost Canada to British. 


5 
Great earthquake, Nov. 1. “In Lisbon, Portugal, 
60,000 died; 12,000 in Fez, Morocco; half of Ma- 
deira levelled; 2,000 houses lost in Mitylene; Opor- 
to, Braga, Malaga damaged. 
Samuel Johnson issued English Dictionary. 


1756 

Viceroy of Bengal, attacking British East India 
Co., threw 146 English into prison, Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 20 ft. square: only 23 survived overnight. 
Lord Clive with 3,000 troops defeated 50,000, 
June, 1757. 

1765—Taxation without Representation 

Parliament passed Stamp Act, one of several 
Grenville projects to tax Americans for British 
troops, etc., including Sugar Act of 1764 and Cur- 
rency Act. Nine colonies, led by Massachusetts and 
New York, called Stamp Act Congress at New York, 
Oct. 7-25, adopted Declaration of Rights, protested 
lack of representation in Parliament, and use of 
admiralty courts without juries to try offenders. 
Famous protest by Patrick Henry in Virginia House 
of Burgesses: ‘‘If this be treason, make the most of 
it.’’ Parliament repealed Stamp Act, Mar. 17, 1766, 
but retained principle of taxation. 


1769 
Napoleon Bonaparte born Aug. 15, Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 


770 
Boston massacre—British troops killed 3, wound- 
ed 8, Mar. 5. 
Townshend Duty Act,. tax on paper, glass, 
painter’s lead and tea imports, repealed Mar. 5, 
except for tax on tea. sy3 


Tea ships of East India Co., sent to America in 
May, turned back at Boston, Philadelphia, New 
York; tea confiscated at Charleston. Cargo and 
ship burned at Annapolis, Oct. 14. Cargo thrown 
into harbor at Boston ‘‘Tea Party’? Dec. 16, by 
“Indians.’”’ Parliament ordered Boston port closed 
until tea was paid for; suppressed town meetings 
and elective representation in Massachusetts; sent 
four British regiments to Boston. 


1774 
Continental Congress, called by Virginia and 
supported by Samuel Adams’ Committees of Cor- 
respondence, met in Philadelphia, Sept. 5-Oct. 26. 


1775—Ameriean Revolution 

April 18-19: Paul Revere and William Dawes 
Warned Middlesex of approach of British troops; 
battles of Lexington and Concord, April 19. Ticon- 
deroga captured by Ethan Allen, May 10. Bunker 
Hill battle, June 17. Washington took command, 
July. Montgomery and Arnold led campaign against 
Canada; took Montreal Nov. 13, repulsed at Quebec, 
Dec. 21. Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
adopted at Charlotte, N. C. May 20. 


1776—Declaration of Independence 
British Gen. Howe evacuated Boston, Mar. 17; 
Continental Congress proposed central authority, 
May 15; Richard Henry Lee introduced resolution 
“that these united colonies are and of right ought 
to be free and independent states’’, June 7; resolu- 


tion adopted, July 2, declared, July 4. (See Declara- 


tion of Independence article.) British repulsed, 


Charleston, June 28. Washington lost battle of Long 


Island, Aug. 27 evacuated New York. New York 
burned, Sept. 


5 


Nathan Hale executed as spy by British, Sept. 22 
ee but one life to give for 
pa ioe ae Sensdiee ss mold’s fleet on Lake 


thdrawn into N = Jersey 
ew 
0 os-26, defeated British a 


Sune id Fighting at 
NY. eg Bennington, Vt., Aug. 16. Howe de- 


Con} 
feated by Gens 
(battle of Sar: 


1778 
France recognized independence of the 13 col- 
onies, signed treaty of aid with Benjamin Franklin. 
Silas Deane and Arthur Lee Feb. 6, equipped fleet. 
British evacuated Philadelphia, June; Battle of 
Monmouth, N. J., June 28; massacre at Wyoming, 
Pa., July 3; British took Savannah, Dec. 29. 


1779 
George Rogers Clark, sent by Virginia to clear 
Kentucky frontier, won Cahokia and Kaskaskia 
with French help, 1778; defeated British at Vin- 
Swe ® Feb. 1779. French fleet repulsed at Savan- 


nah, 5 
. 1780—Arnold-Andre Treason 

Three Continental soldiers, Paulding, Williams 
and Van Wart, captured Major John Andre, ad- 
jutant general of the British army, in disguise at 
Tarrytown, N. Y., Sept. 23, finding papers betraying 
West Point, signed by Gen. Benedict Arnold, in his 
socks. He had lost way after rendezvous with Ar- 
nold at Haverstraw, N. Y. Arnold, informed of 
Andre’s capture, escaped from headquarters in 
Highlands, near present Garrison, N. Y., by barge 
to British sl ulture off Verplanck’s Point. 

dre was found guilty by board of American 

Officers at Tappan, N. Y., hanged as spy Oct. 2. 
Washington, at Tappan headquarters, refused to 
intercede. Arnold made brigadier general in Brit- 
ish army. Burned New London, Conn. His wife, 
Peggy Shippen, of Philadelphia, adjudged innocent 
by Washington and so considered for 150 years, 
was implicated by original documents now in Wil- 
liam L. Clements Historical Library, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, Arnold died in London. Andre’s body was 
removed to Westminster Abbey, 1821, 

Battle at Camden, S. C., Aug. 16, lost by Gen. 
Solel Cornwallis defeated at King’s Mountain, 

ct, 7. 

1781 


Bank of North America incorporated in Philadel- 
phia, May 26. First chartered bank, Bank of Penn- 
Sylvania (Mar, 1, 1780) operated 1782-1784. 

Cowpens, Jan. 17; Guilford Court House, Mar, 15; 
Butaw Springs, Sept. 8. French under Rochambeau 
reinforced Washington, besieged Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, while Admiral De Grasse guarded parts. 
Cornwallis surrendered Oct. 19. 


1782—Independence Won 

Preliminary. peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; definitive 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congress ratified, Jan, 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about $6,000, - 
000 to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassell for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with the 
American Colonies. Of this number 12,500 were 
killed or they deserted; 17,000 went back to their 
homes. The Revolution had driven 40,000 loyalists 
from the United States into Canada. 


1783 

Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 18- 
Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
A ava ale Pa eee re his officers at 

avern, New York City; Dec. 4; r 

Dec. 23, retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. pec 

Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slavery 
because of the Words in the State Bill of Rights, 
: Ce hair are. Porn aes and equal,’’ 

arquis e  Jouffroy erated 
steamboat of soane, ance experimental 
Ts - S. Government Post 

New York City, Nov. 28. gf as he 2 

Joseph and Jacques Montgolfier sent up first 
balloon, June 5. J. A. C. Charles and Robert 
Sent up first balloon with hydrogen, Aug. 27. J. 
F, Pelatre de Rozier made first ascent by human 
being in captive balloon, Oct. 15. De Rozier and 
Marquis d’Arlandes made first voyage in free 
Montgolfier hydrogen gas balloon, Paris, Nov. 21, 


1784 
Peter Carnes, Baltimore, using de Rozier model, 


Memorable Dates—I 


777-1796 tins’ 
formed 


newspaper, 
weekly, Sept. 21. 


1185-—John Fitch’s 


Pennsylvania, Delaware, Vir 
him river rights, 1781. He ated steamboat be- 
tween Trenton and phia, 1790. Alea 
ran boat-on Collect Pond, now Foley Sq., New York, 
1796. Died 1798. 1788 

Delegates from 5 states at Annapolis asked 
Gongreat to call convention in Philadelphia to 
write practical constitution for the 13 states. 


1787 
Shay’s rebellion in Massachusetts, led by Capt. 
Daniel, ees cee Be jer te oe seize U. S. Arsenal 
in Springfie a an. i 

Northwest Ordinance, July 13, determined gov- 
ernment of Northwest Territory, north of Ohio 
river, west of New York: 5,000 male voters could 
establish legislature; 60,000 inhabitants could get 
statehood. Guaranteed freedom of religion, support 
for schools, no slavery. Was preceded by Ordinance 
of 1785, dividing land into townships of 36 ons 
Le acres — allocated four to U. S.; one to 
school maintenance. 

James Rumsey, encouraged by Washington, ran 
steamboat with power pump on Potomac Dec. 3 
and 11. Patented 1791. He died 1792. 


U. S. Constitution Adopted 
Constitutional convention opened at Philadel- 
phia May 14, George Washington presiding; Con- 
stitution adopted by delegates Sept. 17; Ratifica- 
tion by 9th state, New Hampshire, June 21, 1788, 
meant adoption. 


1788 
Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen. of India, tried for 
treason in London, beginning Feb. 12; acquitted 
Apr. 23, 1795. 
Australia (New Holland) settled by British at 
Port Jackson, Jan. 26. 


1789—Washington Elected President 

George Washington chosen President by all elec- 
tors voting (73 eligible, 69 voting, 4 absent); John 
Adams Vice President, 34 votes, Feb.; First U. S. 
Congress called Mar. 4, Federal Hall, New York; 
regular sessions began Apr. 6. Washington in- 
augurated there Apr. 30. 

The French Revolution began June 20, when the 
delegates to the Third Estate (Commons) met in 
the tennis court and took an oath not to disband 
until the King had granted France a constitution; 
Bastile stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
released. France was declared a limited monarchy, 
under Louis XVI; Mirabeau died April 2, 1791; the 
King and family arrested June 21, 1791; Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal set up on Aug, 19, 1792. National 
Convention opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic 
was established on Sept. 22, King Louis was be- 
headed Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of Terror began 
May 31, 1793; Chariotte Corday stabbed Marat 
July 13, 1793; the Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793. 
Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 
1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished Dee. 15, 
1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 1795, peace 
was made with Prussia, the great revolution ended. 
Napoleon was declared First Consul November 10, 
1799 and Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. 

U. S. Supreme Caurt created, September. 

Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set adrift in a 
launch. They rowed 3,618 miles to Timor, near 
Java. The Bounty, in command of Fletcher Chris- 
tian, rebel mate, sailed to Tahiti, where some of 
the mutineers stayed. The ship, with eight of the 
crew and 18 Polynesians: of whom 12 were women, 
went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving there 1790. They 
burned the vessel after landing the food and tools. 


1791 
Anthracite discovered in Carbon County, Pa. 
James Boswell published Life of Samuel Januepat 


1792 
U. S, Congress established the mint, in P - 
delphia, April 2. nue 


1794 
Gen. Anthony Wayne routed Ottawas, Miamis, 
Iroquois, etc,, at Fallen Timbers on the Maumee, 
Aug. 20. Peace signed at Fort Greenville, 1795. 
U.S. suppressed rebellion against tax on whiskey, 
west Pennsylvania, Sept. 


1795 
Triple Alliance formed by Great Britai | 
and Austria, Sept. 28. pees” 


1796—Farewell Address 
Washington, retiring from Presidency, issued 
Farewell Address, Sept. 19. Gave strong warnings 
against permanent alliance with foreign powers, 


Pennsylvania Packet & General ee bao are 


| 
/ 


tion; stressed need of enlightened public opinion: 
declared “religion and morality lead to political 


PEE ion 
accination discovered by Jenner May 14, - 
nounced 1798. pits eae 
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U.S. frigate United States launched at Philadel- 
phia, July 10; Constellation at Baltimore, Sept. 7; 
Constitution (Old Ironsides) at Boston, Sept. 20. 


1798 
Irish rebellion broke out in May. It cost 150,000 
fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 among 
the English: suppressed in 1799. 
France enacts first conscription law. 


1800 
Sixth Congress (2nd session) met for first time 
in Washington, Nov. 17. 


1802 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16; opened July 4. 


1803 
Engiand and France renewed war. 
Robert Emmet convicted of treason by British 
in Ireland; executed in Dublin, Sept. 19. 


Louisiana Purchase 

President Thomas Jefferson sent James Monroe to 
Paris to join Robert R. Livingsuon, American min- 
ister, in offering up to $10,000,090 for the isle of 
Orleans (New Orleans) and West Florida. Napoleon, 
who had recovered Louisiana from Spain by secret 
treaty, offered all of Louisiana for $11,250,000 in 
bonds, plus indemnities to American citizens with 
claims against France. U. S. took title Dec. 20. 
See Territorial Expansion Since 1790. 

Robert Fulton operated experimental steamboat 
unsuccessfully.on Seine, Paris, France. 


1804 

Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
U. S. Senator from N. Y. State but a native of 
Newark, N. J.), fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot. 

John Stevens, Hoboken, operated experimental 
steamboat with twin-screw propellers, 9 mi. 


1805—-Napoleonic Campaigns 

Napoleon, emperor since May 18, 1804, defeated 
Austrians at Ulm, Oct. 17; Russo-Austrians at Aus- 
terlitz (‘‘masterpiece of battles’’) Dec. 2. Dissolved 
Holy Roman Empire. Made brothers Joseph, king 
of Naples, Louis, king of Holland. 

Lord Nelson defeated French fleet at Cape Trafal- 
gar, Oct. 26; lost own life. 


1806 
Napoleon defeated Prussians at Jena, Oct. 14. In 
1807 he defeated Russians at Eylau; signed peace of 
Tilsit with Czar Alexander I. Made brother Jerome 
King of Westphalia; allotted Finland to Russia. 


1807 

Robert Fulton made first practical steamboat trip 
on Clermont (open boat, 140 by 13 ft., 7 ft. draft, 
side paddle wheels). Left New York Aug. 17, 
reached Albany, 150 mi., in 32 hrs. 

Aaron Burr was arrested in Mississippi on a 
federal charge of treason and was put on trial 
in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was acquitted, 
Sept. 1. He was charged with having organized 
an expedition of about a hundred men, who em- 
barked in flatboats at Blennerhasset Island, on 
the Ohio River, and made their way to New 
Orleans, to establish an empire that was to com- 
prise the Louisiana Territory, a large section of 
the Western States and Mexico. 

1808-09 

French occupied Madrid, March; Rome, April; 
Napoleon made brother Joseph king of Spain. 
French defeated in Spain and Portugal; Peninsular 
War_begun by British. Napoleon defeated Austrians 
at Wagram, July 6, 1809. Annexed Papal States. 

Phoenix, first American-built steamboat, by John 
Stevens, left New York June 8, 1809, for Phila- 
delphia. 1810 

Napoleon annulled: marriage with the Empress 
Josephine, who retired.to Malmaison. Married 
Austrian Archduchess Maria Louisa, March. Son 
born Mar. 20, 1811, called King of Rome. As Duke 
of Reichstadt, he died in Vienna July 22, 1832. 
Called L’Aiglon (the Eaglet) by French, he in- 
spired Edmond Rostand’s drama. 

1811 at 

William Henry .Harrison, governor of Indiana 
territory, defeated Indians under the Prophet, 
brother of Tecumseh, Tippecanoe, Nov. 7. 

Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, Dec. 16. 


1812—-Second War With Britain 
Second United States war with Great Britain, 


declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 19 to 13; 
House, 79 to 49): garrison at Ft. Dearborn (Chi- 


ee eae ee 
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cago) massacred by 
Aug. 15; Detroit speech to Britis 


Guerriere, Aug. 19; ed States, com- 
manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 
Napoleon -invaded Russia with conscript 
of 500,000; defeated Russians at Borodino, Sept. i 
took oscow, Sept. 14. Russians burned “30,806 
houses in Moscow. Napoleon ordered retreat Oct. 19, 
meeting huge losses from cold and guerrillas, 
.58.N. ape aaa captured by H. M. S. Shan- 
non after gruelling 15-minute encounter 30 miles 
off Boston, June 1; James Lawrence, commander, 
dying, ordered “Don’t give up the ship!” This 
slogan unfurled by Oliver Hazard Perry at battle of 
Lake Erie, Sept. 10, after which he reported to Gen. 
W. H. Harrison: ‘“‘We have met the enemy and the 
are ours: 2 ships, 2 brigs, 1 schooner, and 1 sloop.” 
Battle of the Thames, Ont., Oct. 15, Harrison 
routed enemy, killing Tecumseh, Shawnee leader. 
Napoleon decisively defeated at Leipzig by armies 
of Russia, Prussia and Austria Oct. 16-19; French 
driven from Spain by Wellington. 


4 
burned Capitol, Library of Congress, White House 
etc. Dolly Madison saved original Declaration of 
Independence and Stuart’s portrait of Washington, 
Victory at Plattsburg Sept. 11. 

British fleet bombarded Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
for 25 hours Sept. 13-14; Francis Scott Key, de- 
tained on vessel, wrote Star-Svangled Banner. 
(See article.) Treaty of peace signed at Ghent, 
Belgium, Dec. 24. 

Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon abdi- 
cated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to throne, 
May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 3. 


1815 

Gen. Jackson defeated the British at New Or- 
leans, Jan. 8. This was the news that was received 
at the signing of the peace treaty, which was 
ratified by Congress Feb. i7, 1815. 

Napoleon returned from Elba to France March 1; 
the ‘‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon 
defeated at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, 
landed Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. 

Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by_ Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed in Paris, Sept. 26; 
promulgated in Frankfort, Feb, 2, 1816, and ac- 
ceded to 1818 by the rulers of England and France. 


1817 
Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limiting 
naval armaments of the United States and Canada 
on the Great Lakes. First poems by John Keats. 


1820 
Congress, March 3, passed Henry Clay’s Mis- 
souri Compromise bill, by which slavery was al- 
lowed in that State, but-not elsewhere west of the 
Mississippi river north of 36° 30’ Latitude (the 
southern line of Missouri). Repealed 1854. 


1822 

Revolution in Portugal. Separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence Sept. 7; Dom Pedro 
was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he abdicated 1831; 
succeeded by- his son; a republic proclaimed 1888; 
emperor banished in 1889 and died in Paris. 1891. 

Mexico separates from Spain, makes Iturbide em- 
peror, May; forms republic, Oct., 1823 


1823 

Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2. 

First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling, Minn., 
April 21-May 10, 729 miles 

Gas vacuum (internal combustion) engine oper- 
ated successfully by Samuel Brown. London: 


1824 
Marquis de Lafayette visited each of the 24 
states; went back 1825 to France. 
Simon Bolivar, ruler of Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, dictator of Peru; broke Spanish power 
in South America (Died 1830). 


Trade unions allowed in England. 

Erie Canal opened. first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 
26, and reached New York City, Nov. 4. 

Codorus, first iron steamboat built in America, 
at York, Pa., by John Elgar. 


1827 

New York State abolished slavery, July 4. 

The steamship Curacao first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone crossed 
the Atlantic April from Antwerp to Paramaribo, 
Dutch Guiana. ‘The Royal William, launched in 
Montreal, April 29, 1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, 
and crossed to Eurove in 25 days, using no power 
but steam. 182, 


8 
First passenger railroad in U. S., Baltimore & 
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; 8 un July 4, first 14 miles opened to 
ro Yailear trafic May 24, 1830. 


1820 
h Fran Charles X abdicated, 
aes Sane wes iiconeded by the Duke of Orieans 
as Louis Philippe I. There were revolts in Bruns- 
wick, paeny and Belgium. Belgium became inde- 


oseph 7. 
Fayette, Seneca Counky Y., April 6. He and his 
Laie Nae Saar Oya led by 
eines 3 Tailway abroad opened, between Liverpool 
and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 


1831 
First train. hes i = ce = Py aaa locomotive, 
Schenectady, N. Y., ~ Ds 
A piack Hawk War till -Wis.) April, 1881-Sept., 
1832, pushed Sac & Fox Indians across Mississippi. 


1832 ‘ 

South Carolina Legislature Nov. 1832, passed an 
ordinance of nullification of the tariff, declaring 
that if the federal government attempted to en- 
force the law the State would_consider itself no 
longer a member of the Union. Congress, Feb. 1833, 
passed a compromise tariff act, whereupon South 
Carolina repealed act. ae 


The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed slav- 
ery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. About 700,000 
were liberated at a cost of £20,000,000. Slavery was 
abolished in Britain June 22, 1772. Slave trade 
Was suppressed 1807. 


1835—Texas Independence 

Texas proclaimed its independence of Mexico, 
Noy. 13; Garrison of Texans at the Alamo mission, 
San Antonio, besieged 11 days, then butchered and 
the bodies burned by Mexican troops, 6, 1836 
(among the victims was Davy Crockett); Consti- 
tution adopted for the Republic of Texas, March 17, 
836; battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in 
which 800 under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who signed two 
treaties recognizing the independence of Texas with 
borders reaching to the Rio Grande river. 

Seminole War, Dec. 1835-Apr. 1842. 

Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, destroyed 
674 buildings. 


1837 
Victoria, 18, niece of William IV, became queen 
of England. Married her first cousin, German 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, 1840. He died 1861. 


1838 
The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horsepower, 
1340 gross tons, left Bristol, England, April 8, and 
arrived in New York City, April 23. The Sirius, 
178 ft. long, 703 tons, left Liverpool March 28. 
and Queenstown, April 4, and reached New York 
City April 22, using only steam power. 


1839 
Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
were separated by treaties signed by those two 
countries and by Great Britain, France, Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia (at London, April 19.) To the 
treaties was annexed a document declaring Bel- 
sium independent and perpetually neutral. 


1840 
Uniform penny postage rate begun in England, 
Jan, 10; stamped postage covers May 6. 
Commander Chas. Wilkes of First U. S. Explor- 
ing Expedition found Antarctic Continent; named 
Wilkes Land, Jan.-Feb. 
1844 
First message over first telegraph line author- 
ized 1843) sent from U. S. Supreme Court oe in 
Capitol, May 24, to Baltimore by inventor Ss. PF. B. 
Morse; ‘“‘What hath God wrought!” 
1845 


U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened 
Oct. 10. Congress voted Texas into Union, Dee. 29, 
28th state. 1846—Mexican War 

President James K. Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to seize disputed Texan land settled by 
Mexicans. After border clash U. S. declared war, 
May 13; Mexico May 23. Capt. John C. Fremont, 
U. S. Engineers, proclaimed bear-flag republic of 
California at Sonoma, June 14, Commodore Sloat, 

. S. N., took Monterey, Cal., July 7, Taylor de- 
feated Mexicans at Buena Vista, Feb, 23, 1847, 
Gen. Winfield Scott with 12,000 troops 


Vera Cruz Mar. 27; Mexico Cit » Sept. 17. Di 
Santa Anna captured, Pace ee 


Colorado. U. S. assumed EA i 
claims and paid Mexico $15,000,000, -— ess 
Mormons, 


after violent clashes with 

polygamy, proclaimed Be erE Ove 
Nauvoo, Ili., for 
Settled, July, 1847, 


a eee apace pa Smith, left 
under Brigham Young. 
at ee Lake City, Utah. $a 


1 
First adhesive postage stamps on sale, July 1; 


pam 


Rossetti); In 
ae (Borrow). 1852: aes : eo 4 
Esmond (Thackeray). SE a Beda) 


ee (Dickens) 1856: 
caulay). 


1848 
barry te ee regi in France; Second Re- 
c up, - - 

Des ‘Austria, Ferdinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in 
favor of his nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, 

freedom was_ declared under Kossuth; 
Sehie: ire oe igaeaser 
nt Stein. 
Gald Glacovexed in California, Jan, 24, 


First Woman’s Rights Convention, Seneca Falls, 


N. Y., July 19. 


1849 
Astor Place riots in New York City against Ma- 
cready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The out- 
break was in retaliation for the treatment of Ed- 
win Forrest, American actor, in London, 1845. 

Roman National assembly, Feb. 8, divested Pope 
of temporal power. proclaimed republic. French 
captured city July 4, restored Pope, July 15. 


southern constables 
to arrest slaves in northern states; led to northern 
resistance. 
William Wordsworth, English poet, died April 
oe 80; Eee Tennyson named poet laureate by 
een Victoria. 
President Zachary Taylor died J 9, 65; Millard 
Cc. Calhoun 


Fillmore 13th president, July 10. Jo! 
died Mar. 31, 68. 

Jenny Lind’s first concert, Castle Garden, New 
York, Sept. 11, P. T. Barnum manager. 

1851 

Gold found in Australia. 

Cornerstones of wings of U. S. Capitol laid. 

New York & Hudson River R. R., New York to 
Albany, opened Oct. 

Books published: House of the Seven Gables, 
Hawthorne; Moby Dick, Melville; Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, Parkman. 


52 
Louis Napoleon crowned emperor of the French, 
Napoleon III. 
Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, John Howard 
Payne, Duke of Wellington died. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
published. 1853 


Consult Panorama of Events in 1853—One Hun- 


dred years ago—Page 231. 


1854 

Great Britain, France joined Turkey’s war 
beleeet Russia in Crimea, Mar.; Sardinia joined 
ater. 

Congress passed Kansas-Nebraska act, repeal- 
ing Missouri Compromise of 1820, allowing people 
in new territories of Kansas and Nebraska to. de- 
cide for or against slavery—‘‘popular sovereignty.”’ 

Henry D. Thoreau vublished Walden. 

Doctrine of Immaculate Conception of Blessed 
Virgin adopted Dec. 8, 1854, 

1855 
Walt Whitman issued Leaves of Grass. Emerson 


wrote: “I greet you at the beginning of a great 
career.’’ 


International Fair in Paris. 
First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape Bre- 
ton, N. S., and Newfoundland. 


Crimean War—Sevastopool, Russian arsenal, fell, 
1855. Charge of British light brigade against ar- 
tillery through mistake at Balaklava, made famous 
by Tennyson’s poem. Peace treaty, Mar. 30, 1856, 
neutralized Black Sea. Russia denounced. this 
treaty during Franco-Prussian war. 

Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) organized dress- 
ing stations with nurses during war, Awarded 
£50,000 by Britain, she gave it to hospital. 


1856 
First train crossed Mississippi R., Apr. 21 
Island, Tl., to Davenport, te eae 


, 1857—Atiantic Cable 
Cyrus W. Field started with cable from Ireland, 
Aug. 5; cable parted 400 miles from land. For 
second attempt Niagara, U.S. N. and A amemnon, 
R. N., met June, 1858, in midocean; spliced cable, 
sailed in opposite directions; cable parted three 


failed. Final attempt with Great Eastern, Ireland to 
- Newfoundland, succeeded July, 1866. Ship then 
recovered lost cable of 1865 in mid-ocean after 
“ 30 attempts, connected it with Newfoundland. 

- Dred Scott decision by Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 
_ Roger B. Taney, chief justice, declared, 5 to 3 
| Scott could not be a citizen because Negro and 
y was not freed by two residences on soil guaranteed 
free by Missouri Compromise of 1820. 

— _ Mutiny in India| May, 100,000 dead. Relief of 
- Lucknow Sept. 25. In 1858 India was transferred 
_ from East India Co. to British crown. 

f Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants killed 
_ by Indians led by mime er in Utah, Sept. 16 


9 
“3 John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, Va., Oct. 
~ 16; his band killed five. Brown was hanged in 
Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2. His purpose was to in- 
cite a slave revolt in Virginia. 
First petroleum well opened, Titusville, Pa., by 
Edward L. Drake, Aug. 28. 
Dan Emmett, minstrel, composed Dixie. 


1860—Lincoln Elected 

J Abraham Lincoln, Republican, elected president 
- by 1,866,452 popular and 180 electoral votes: 
Stephen A. Douglas had 1,375,157 and 12; John 
C. Breckinridge, 847,953 and 72; John Bel) 590,631 
and 39. Lincoln took office Mar. 4, 1861; Breckin- 
ridge and Bell supported secession. 

Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) in U. S, 

First. Pony Express between Sacramento, 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. 

South Carolina seceded from Union Dec. 20. 


1861—Civil War 

Confederate States of America formed at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Feb. 4-9; Jefferson Davis, president. 
Gen. Beauregard attacked Fort Sumter, Charleston, 
April 12; fort surrendered April 14. Lincoln called 
for volunteers April 15. Union army defeated at 
Bull Run, July 21. Geo. B. McClellan given com- 
mand of Army of the Potomac, Nov. 1. 


1862 

Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson, Feb. 
6 and Feb. 16; the Confederate ironclad, Vir- 
ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, Mer- 
rimac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, the 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress; was 
checked Mar. 9 by the Union ironclad, Mon- 
iter, built by John Ericsson; Farragut captured 
New Orleans, April 25; McClellan’s Peninsula 
Campaign. March-August; Battle of Antietam, 

- Sept. 17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. 

Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by President 
Lincoln announced that Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would 
be declared free in territory then in rebellion, 
Slavery in the District of Columbia was abolished 
by Congress April 16. 

1863—Emancipation Proclamation 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation; Jan. .1, 
In this proclamation he declared free forever the 
slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana (certain 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia (West Virginia and other portions excepted). 
About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 830,000 
slaves in the excepted parts were not freed. 

Gen. Jos. E. Hooker defeated at Chancellors- 
ville, May 2-4; Gen. Thomas J. ‘“‘Stonewall’”’ Jack- 
son died May 10. Lee defeated at Gettysburg, 
July 1-3; Grant captured Vicksburg, July 4; Battles 
of Chickamauga, Sept.. 19-20; Lookout Mountain, 
Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. - 

Draft riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000 
killed. 

Lincoln made address at dedication of cemetery 
at Gettysburg, Nov. aN 

Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; Sherman’s 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Savannah 
Dec. 21; U.S.S. Kearsarge sank the raider Ala- 
bama, June 19. 

International Workingmen’s Assn. (‘‘First In- 
ternationale’’) organized by Marx, Engels and 
socialists. Lasted until 1874. Second, 1889, split 
by World War I, held cohgress in Hamburg 1923. 
Third, called by Russians in Moscow. 1919, re- 
jected parliamentarian principles, endorsed prole- 
tarian dictatorship. Became Comintern, dedicated 
to world revolution: succeeded by Cominform. 

1865—Assassination of Lincoln 

Gen. Robert E. Lee surrendered to Grant at 
Appomattox, Va., April 9. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston 
surrendered at Durham, N. C. April 26. 

Lincoin shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washington, 


Memorable Dates—1859-1872 : 


yr" ae, 


H. Surratt, son of Mrs. 


ment to Constitution, Dec. 18. 
6 
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Ku Klux Klan formed secretly in South to ter- 
rorize Negroes who voted. Disbanded, 1869; revived 
1920, later suppressed. Its method (burning crosses, 
night conclaves) used sporadically in South. 


1867—Alaska Purchase 

Alaska, exploited for furs by Russians since 1728, 
sold to United States for $7,200,000 (2 cents an 
acre) Mar. 30, through efforts of Wm. H. Seward, 
secretary of state, and Senator Charles Sumner. 
Called Seward’s Folly by opposition. 

Emperor Maximilian of Mexico executed by 
Juarez party, June 19. He was an Austrian arch- 
pare: placed on throne April 10, 1864, with French 

Dp 


Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

Abolition of the Shogunate and restoration of 
the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished, 1871; 
Constitution promulgated, 1889. 


1868 
President Andrew Johnson, blocked by Senate in 
attempt to remove Edwin M. Stanton, secretary of 
war, for opposing his policies, was impeached for 
Violation of tenure of office act by radical Senators. 
Tried and acquitted, March-May. Stanton resigned. 


1869 

Financial “Black Friday’? in New York. Sept. 
24; caused by gold corner. 

Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, 
marking the junction of Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific, completing railway to Coast. 

Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 

Woman’s suffrage law passed in territory of 
Wyoming, Dec. 10. 

Memorial Day first observed officially May 30 on 
order by Gen. John A. Logan, Commander G.A.R. 


1870—Franco-Prussian War 

Napoleon III, French emperor, tricked into de- 
claring war on Prussia by Bismarck, Prussian chan- 
cellor, over Spanish succession issue, surrendered 
with large army at Sedan, Sept. 4. Nationalists 
declared republic, Sept. 4. Leon Gambetta, bitter- 
ender, escaped from Paris in balloon Oct. 7 to 
carry on war. 

Doctrine of papal infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome July 18, by vote of 
547 to 2. There were 1764 prelates at the council, 
The only American objector was Bishop Fitzgerald, 
of Little Rock, Ark. 

The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under Gen. 
Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, in the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and the rest 
of the Papal State then were annexed by a plebis- 
cite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parliament passed, 
May 13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, granting the 
Pope and his successors possession of the Vatican, 
the Lateran and the Villa of Castel Gondolfo and 
a yearly allowance of 3,225,000 lire, or about 
$645,000. The money was not claimed. 

1 
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Court of Arbitration awarded United States dam- 
ages of $15,500,000 gold against Britain because 
British equipped Alabama and 12 other Confederate 
raiders. After sinking 65 U. S. ships Alabama was 
destroyed by Kearsarge off Cherbourg, 1864. 

illiam I, of Hohenzollern, proclaimed German 
emperor at Versailles, Jan. 18. Paris ‘“‘red republi- 
cans,’’ supporting Internationale, organized Com- 
mune, Mar. 18-May 29; burned Hotel de Ville, 
Tuileries palace, executed 67 hostages. Commun- 
ards overcome by French army; deaths est. 20,000; 
many deported to New Caledonia. 

Treaty of Frankfort, May 10, ended war. France 
ceded Alsace, most of Lorraine, paid 5 billion 
francs indemnity. 

Henry M. Stanley, sent by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, owner of New York Herald to find David 
Livingstone, missionary, greeted him Nov. 10 at 
Ujiji, Tanganyika, Central Africa with ‘‘Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume?’’ 

Great fire destroyed heart of Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 
loss est. $196,000,000. Started in Mrs. O’Leary’s 
barn, 137 De Koven St. by cow kicking over lantern, 
according to legend. 

Peshtigo forest fire, Wisconsin, burned six coun- 
ties, killed 1,152. 


2 
Col. James Fisk, Jr., snot in New York City by 


Edward S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; 


Stokes got four year in 


1873 
Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures, Sept. 20. 1874 
Charley Ross. 4. kidnapped in Germantown, Pa., 
July 1, caused national sensation. 


oe) wv . Tweed in New York City, con- 
victed of fraud. Nov. 19, and sentenced to 12 years 

prison; the court r him from Blackwells 
Island prison June, 1875, on a technicality; he was | 
commit to re pics ots = a sos a ane 
esca) Dec. 4, , and wen 0 
ran brought City, Nov. 1876; 


6 
Samuel J. Tilden, Democrat, received tate J of 

popular votes for President over Rutherford 
Ba esis and had 184 electoral votes 


eed a pit Hayes given presidency by 
stric’ vote. 
Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, May-Nov. 


Massacre of Gen. Custer 
Battle of the Little Big Horn in Montana in 
Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. George A. 
Custer and 276 soldiers of the Seventh Cavalry, 
June 25 by Indian tribes united by Sitting Bull, 
prophet; ghting led by Chiefs Gall and Crazy 
rse 


orse, 

James Butler (Wild Bill) Hickok, shot dead from 
behind by Jack McCall, a desperado, in Deadwood, 
S. D., Aug. 2. A vigilance committee acquitted 
McCall but the United States Court in Yankton, 
S. D., found him guilty and he was ed. 

Brooklyn Theater fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 


1877 
Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; peace 
treaty signed, March, 1878. 
Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in Pennsyl- 
vania for murders in coal region. 
Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and Pennsylvania 
and other railways, July 1, many killed. 


1878 
telephone exchange opened, 
Jan. 28, 1878. First private 
exchange, used by physicians, reported operating 
July, 1874, Hartford, Conn. 

Congress in Berlin, June 13-July 13, dealt with 
the Turkish question, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Ser- 
bia and Rumania made independent. 


First commercial 
New Haven, Conn,, 


1879 
F, W. Woolworth opened his first five-and-ten 
store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 


Henry George pucesbes Progress & Poverty, ad- 
vocating single tax on land. 


1881 
Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in St. 
Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 

President James A. Garfield shot in Washington, 
July 2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. 


1882 
Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the United States bought, 1904, for $40,000,000, 


the uncompleted water-way from the de Lesseps 
Successors, and the canal was finished and opened 
to traffic, Aug. 15, 1914. 

Prof. Robert Koch announced, 
covery of the tuberculosis germ, 


1883 


Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy 
formed. Denounced by Italy, 1914. 


Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. 4 


in Berlin, dis- 
March 24, 


23, 
Twain’s firm, book yielded $450,000. 


1885 

Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) Gordon, British 
Sovernor of the Sudan, was slain, Jan. 26, by a 
Mohammedan soldier, who stuck ‘the head on a 
spear, at Omdurman, Several thousand whites 
were massacred by the Mahdi’s troops. Gen. Kitch- 
ener defeated the Mahdi’s army Sept. 2, 1898, 

First electric street railway in United States, in 
Baltimore, opened by Leo Daft, Aug. 10. 


1886—Haymarket Bomb 

Bitter labor battles for eight-hour day in Chi- 
cago; attacks on strike-breakers, police violence 
and attempts of anarchists to incite workers, led 
to Haymarket riot, evening of May 4, A bomb killed 
seven police and wounded 66. Eight anarchists 
found guilty; August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George 
Engel and Albert R. Parsons were hanged; Louis 


Memorable Dates—1873-1895 


0, Apache Indian, surrendered to Gen, 


Crook, Mar. 21. ’ 
. A. Conan Devie rig famous. detective, 


Sher Holmes, in story, 
Publioked in Beeton’s Christmas 


» 1887. 
Sedloe’s Island, New 3000 

Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000, 
people; fund raised by New York World. . 
Flood in Hoang-Ho gy Soe 900,000 

c ‘a Comique, burned, 
lives ioe theater, Exeter, England, fire, 

4; 200 died. 1888 wicetars 

t blizzard in eastern U.S. r. 11-14. Ros- 

i ‘Conkling, victim of exposure, died April 18. 


1889 
Crown Prince cae ed of Austria and 


Geo. 
Dr 


hanged, Aug. 26. ce commuted to life. Mrs. 
Ari released July 26, 1904. She lived at South 
Kent, ae ae Mrs. Florence Chandler; died 
there Oct. 23, . 
Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2,200 lives lost. 
World’s Fair, in Paris, 6—Nov. 6. Hiffel 
Tower opened (985 ft. high). t automobile ex- 
hibited, a Benz. 


Dom Pedro i, emperor of Brazil, forced off 
throne by planters otter he freed slaves. Died 
in Paris, 1891, last emperor on American soil. 


1890 
First electrocution for murder in New York; Wm. 
Kemmler at Auburn prison, Aug, 6. 
Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden closed as such. Dec. 31. 


1891 
Park Place disaster, New York City, 64 killed, 
Aug. 22, by the collapse of upper floor. 


1892 x 
ea, inventor of first American 


Charles E. Dury 
asoline buggy, declared he ran it successfully 
ine 19, 1892. Rrother. J. Frank Duryea who helped 


build it, made date Sept. 21, 1893. 

Royal Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 6; 28 dead. 
St. John’s, N.F., burned July 8; 600 dead. 

Dr. Rudolf Diesel patented internal combustion 
engine operating with pulverized fuel and air com- 
pression, built 1895, 

Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
strikers at steel mills. Homestead, near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. seven guards and il strikers and 
spectators shot to death, many wounded July 6. 
The strike had been set for July 3, but the mills 
shut down July 1; the National Guard arrived 
July 12 and the town and mills were put under 
martial law. Henry C. Frick wounded in Pitts- 
burgh, July 23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist; 
who aiter a term in prison, married Emma 
Goldman. 


1893 
World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) in Chicago. 


1894 
Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25. Battle 
of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, April 17, 
1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, Formesa and 


the Pescadores. 

Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from the 
mid-west into Washington, April 29. Coxey died 
May 18, 1951, aged 97. 

Strike of employes of Pullman Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill., June, led Eugene V. Debs to call sym- 
pathetic strike of American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland called out Federal troops over pro- 


eee Gov. ees ue). Das and 3 others 
imprisone mos. for contempt of rt. 
Strike called off Aug. 7, . ee 


eee pape showing oe aeee . noe Kineto- 
ope, roadway, New York, April 14, 

patented 1891 for U. S. only. ¥ Ries: 

Dreyfus Trial 

Capt. Alfred Dreyfus found guilty of betraying 

2, in sensational frame- 

up; real culprit, Major Esterhazy, acquitted: Drey- 

ee) condemned to Devil’s eae off French Guiana. 

Zola and Clemenceau, Donde eea eee 


1899. Public clamor led to pardon, Sept, 19. r 
proofs of innocence led y > vehabiiiteees 


1906, with rank of major. 
colonel in World War To He Served as li 


1895 
Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. Antonio 


Study in Scarlet. 
rem -: 


25; 


oo ee ee es 


» 1896. 
X-rays discovered 


a German physicist; 1 prize winner, 1901. 


1896 


President Cleveland a ogee, Venezuela _Boun- 


ree Commission, Jan. treaty signed, Feb. 2, 


Ethiopians under King Menélik took the Italians 
by surprise at Adowa, Feb, 28. The Italians lost 
4,600 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 


and wounded. 
ees wireless patent by Britain to Marconi, 


Radioactivity of uranium found by H. A. Bec- 


querel, Paris, 
Turco-Greek war. 


1897 


Eugene V. Debs formed Social Democratic party. 
Saiomon August Andree, Swedish explorer, ana 


two companions, left Danes Island, Spitzbergen, 
in a balloon, July 11, for the North Pole, and 


were not heard of until Aug. 6. 1930, when their 
Their 


Temains were found on White Island. 
balloon had grounded after drifting 117 miles. 


1898 

Greater New York, city of 5 boroughs, estab- 
lished Jan. 1. J : 

Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife of 
Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by an anar- 
chist in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 
and G. Bemont, Paris. 


1899 
Peace treaty with Spain ratified Feb. 6. 
Universal Peace Conference in The Hague called 


by Czar, May 18. 
British-Boer War 

South African (Boer) war began Oct. 11; Lady- 
smith relieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, 
June 5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902, with loss of 
independence of Boer republics, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, now in Union of South Africa, 
British Dominion. British losses: 5,773 killed: 
16,171 died of wounds or disease; 22,829 wounded. 
Boers engaged est. 65,000, losses unknown. 

Filipino insurgents (est. 12,000 under arms) un- 
able to get recognition of independence from 
U. S. A., started guerrilla war, Feb. 4. Crushed 
with capture, Mar. 23, 1901, of leader, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, by Brig. Gen. Frederick . Funston. 

Windsor Hotel Fire, New York City, March 17; 
45 lives lost. 1900 

Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

Humbert, King of Italy, assassinated, July 29. 

Carry Nation, Kansas anti-saloon agitator, be- 
gan raiding bars with hatchet. Died June 9, 1911. 

Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking cap- 
tured by foreign allies, Aug. 14, including 2,000 
Marines sent to protect legation. 

Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 lives 
lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 

Galveston hurricane and tidal wave, Sept. 8; 
6,000 lives lost. 

Campaign began, June 26, by Drs. Walter Reed, 
Aristides Agramonte, Jesse Lazear and James Car- 
roll to wipe out yellow fever. 

1901—President McKinley Shot 
Pan-American Exposition (Buffalo, N. Y.: .May 


eee ite oe) | Ute @ 7, Sey Gr ae 


Memorable Dates—1896-1904—Spanish-American War 
leader of the insurrection, was Killed in i 
Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen. 


there Sept. 6, L 3 
Book + rights by Leon Czolgosz, anarchist; 


b in Canton, Ohio. 
Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlantic 
— Poldhu, Cornwall, Eng., to Newfoundland, 


Commander R. F. Scott, R. N.,-Lieut, Emest 
Shackleton, on Discovery, tons, c 
Edward Land, Antarction, OO Se ee 


1902 5 
Erich von Drygalski on Gauss discovered Kais 
Pe ee : 
ry erre, artinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 
Pennsylvania coal strike’ of 145,000 anthracite 
miners, May 12. Settled by President Roosevelt’s 
commission, Oct. 15-23. 
Cuban Republic inaugurated. American occupa- 
tion under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended y 20. 
First International Arbitration Court opened in 
The Hague, Holland, October. 
First radio message, Dec. 21. 


1903 

Kishinev (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 19- 
20; 47 slain, severai hundred wounded, 700 houses 
destroyed, 600 stores looted. 

The first successful automobile trip across the 
North American continent, from San Francisco to 
New York, was made, May. 23-Aug. 1, by Dr. H. 
Nelson Jackson and Sewall K. Crocker. 

Henry Ford, having withdrawn from the Detroit 
Automobile Co. in 1901, organized Ford Motor Co. 

King Alexander of Serbia. and Queen_Draga, 
assassinated by army officers, in Belgrade, Jume 11. 


Republic of Panama 

Treaty between U. S. and Colombia to have U. S. 
dig Panama canal, signed Jan. 22, 1903, ratified by 
Senate, rejected by Colombia, in hope of better 
terms. Panama declared independence Nov. 3. 
Colombian troops, stopped by 47 Marines from U.S. 
Cruiser Nashville, on basis of older treaty, sailed 
for home. President Theodore Roosevelt recognized 
Panama, Nov. 8. New treaty with Panama, to have 
U. S. dig canal, pay Panama $10,000,000 gold and 
$250,000 annual rent, signed; ratified by Senate 
Feb., 1964, U. S. paid original French company 
$40,000,000 for all claims. U. S. paid Colombia 
$25,000,000 for all claims, 1923. 

Wright Airplane Flight 

On Dec. 17, 1993. Orville Wright (1871-1948) 
made first successful flight in heavier-than-air 
mechanically propelled airplane, rising from base of 
Kill Devil hill, four miies south of Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., 120 feet in 12 seconds, in 27-mile wind. 
Fourth flight, same day, by Wilbur Wright (1867- 
Ay 852 ft., in 59 seconds. Plane patented May 


» 1906. 
Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theater, Chicago, 
Dec. 30. Many were trampled to death. 


1904 

Great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 buildings 
destroyed. 

Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6. Port Arthur 
surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 2, 1905. Peace treat 
signed in U. S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Sept. 5, 1905, 


Spanish-American War of 1898; United States Becomes Naval Power 


Cuba _was a subject of American concern for 
most of the 19th century. When South America 
broke from Spain, pro-slave influence in the U. S. 
helped block movements to free Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. In the 1840s a proposal to annex Cuba 
gained support. President Fillmore in 1852 re- 
fused to join Great Britain and France.in guaran- 
teeing Spanish authority in Cuba. The Ostend 
Manifesto, largely written by James Buchanan, 
asked the U. S. to buy Cuba or seize it. Filibuster 
expeditions, outfitted in the U. S., carried arms to 
rebels and were crushed by Spain. Grant’s ad- 
ministration made Spain an offer to buy Cuba, but 
was turned down. In 1873 the Virginius expedition 
was captured by the Spaniards and 50 members 
were shot, causing American protests. Maximo 
Gomez started a big revolt in 1895 and Valerian 
Weyler, Governor of Cuba, herded thousands of 
sympathizers into concentration camps. In 1897 
Spain, on American urging, offered an armistice 
eens autonomy, but too late to appease the 
rebels. 

The battleship Maine, Capt. Chas. D. Sigsbee, 
sent to Havana in January to protect Americans, 
was blown up Feb. 15, 1898, 264 men, 2 officers 
dead. Commission headed by Capt. Wm. T. Samp- 
son, U. S. N., blamed an external mine. Congress 
voted $50,000,000 for defense Mar. 9. Its ultima- 
tum, demanding that Spain leave Cuba, which 
ought to be free, was presented to Spain by Presi- 
dent McKinley Apr. 21.. Spain broke relations and 
Congress declared war Apr. 25. 2 

Commodore Geo. Dewey, with 6 warships, 1 rev- 
enue cutter, destroyed the Spanish fleet (10 ships) 


in Manila Bay May 1, occupied Cavite, Spain, 167 
dead; U. S., 7 wounded, Spanish Admiral Cervera 
with 4 cruisers, 3 torpedo boats reached Santiago 
without interference May 19. Battleship Oregon 
made 16,000 mi. trip around Cape Horn, joined 
squadron of Acting Rear Adm. Sampson May 26. 
Collier Merrimac ineffectively sunk at mouth of 
Santiago harbor by Lieut. Richmond Pearson Hob- 
son June 3. Marines landed at Guantanamo May 
11. Maj. Gen. Wm. R. Shafter landed 10,000 men 
at Daiquiri and Siboney, including ist U. S. Vol- 
unteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) recruited by Lt. 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, commanded by Col. 
Leonard Wood. Brig. Gen. H. W. Lawton, Brig. 
Gen. Adna R. Chaffee with 6,654 men attacked El 
Caney, defended by 500 Spaniards, July 1. Maj. 
Gen. Jos. Wheeler, Brig. Gen. J. F. Kent carried 
San Juan hill with 8,336, same day. 

Admiral Cervera’s fleet left Santiago harbor 
July 3, was destroyed by ships of Acting Rear Adm. 
Sampson and Commodore Winfield S. Schley; 353 
Spaniards killed, 151 wounded; 1 American killed. 
Santiago surrendered July 17. Maj. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles took Puerto Rico July 25-28. Armistice 
signed, Aug. 12. Peace treaty signed in Paris Dec. 
10, eliminated Spain from lands discovered by 
Columbus. U.S. acquired Puerto Rico, Guam and 
Philippines, paying $20,000,000 for all Spanish 
claims in latter; guaranteed Cuban independence. 
U. S. exercised supervision over Cuba until 1934; 
granted Philippine independence July 4, 1946, 

Totals for U. S. Army: Enrolled, 274,717; killed, 
ae died of disease, 2,565. See also Marine Dis- 
asters. 


President William McKinley was ete ; 


eodore Roosevelt, became 
26th President. Czolgosz vue executed acteinioe 


St. 


Louisiana Purchase Exposition opened ai 2 


t 

_ Louis, May 1. New York subway opened, Oct. 

.} 7 
9 ; 1905 

Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 


A : rst Russian parliarnent, opened. 
. Bums, frst Rus Storthing declared the union 
between Sweden and Norway dissolved. The 


_ Swedish Parliament concurred. 


. 1906 

rmosa earthquake, April 17; thousands killed. 
San Francisco cartaguake and fire, April 18-19. 

_ Dead: 452. Loss: $350,000,000. 

Trial of Harry K. Thaw 
Harry K. Thaw, Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and 
Killed Stanford White, famous architect, on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden (26th and Madi- 
son, N. Y.) June 25, on ground of avenging honor 
of wife, Evelyn Nesbit. Prosecuted by Wm. Travers 
Jerome, D. A., he was committed to Matteawan 
State hospital, 1907.. Escaped 1913. Declared sane 
and freed, he was indicted, 1917, for kidnapping; 
ronounced insane; dec! sane, 1924. Died. 
iami, Feb. 22, 1947. i 


7 
Jamestown (Va.), Exposition opened, April 26. 
Financial panic in the United States. 


1908 

Theater fire, Jan. 13, Boyertown. Pa., 169 dead. 

In a fire and panic at the Lake View School in 

‘ollinwood, O., near Cleveland, March 4, 174 chil- 

en and two teachers lost their lives. 

Chelsea (Mass.), destroyed by fire; 
than $6,000,000, April 12. 

1909 

Admiral Robert E. Peary reached North Pole 
April 6 on sixth attempt, accompanied by Matthew 
nom, Negro, and 4 Eskimos. See Polar Explora- 

$ 


Louis Bleriot flew across the English Channel, 
ieee as to Dover 31 miles in 37 minutes, 
uly 25. 

Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.-Nov. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, Wash. 


loss more 


1910 

Glenn H. Curtiss won $10,000 offered by The 
World for first continuous flight, Albany to New 
York, 137 mi., 152 min., May 29. 

Dynamite explosion, Oct. 1, at Los Angeles Times 
Caused fire killing 21. Building contractors, in 
labor strife with structural iron workers, hired 
William J. Burns to find perpetrators. In sensa- 
tional trial J. B. and J. J. McNamara pleaded 


Memorable Dates—1905-1911—World War 1 


Siete ee f tor. 
Boy’ uts of Ame: formed by union of 

Ww of Ernest Seton- 

Sons of Daniel e. of Dan C. Beard. 


1911 
Supreme Court ordered Standard 
Tobacee Co. May 2. 
‘obacco Co., 3 
Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 
Triangle shirt waist factory fire; New York City, 
Monod ta ¥ tne Bil er, China; 100,000 drowned. 
aq ang iver, 7 5 < 
Ss painting, ‘‘Mon: ” Qa 


Oil combine 
to American 


hrs., 4. min. 

Capt. Roald Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 
sailed secretly on Fram for Antarctic; reached, 
South Pole with four companions, 52 dogs, Dec. 14. 


Mexican Revolution 

Porfirio Diaz, president of Mexico since 1877, 
(except 1880-1884), resigned May 25, after successful 
revolt by Francesco I. Madero, who succeeded him. 
People living in poverty, wanted restoration of 
communal lands (ejidos) better conditions. In 
1912 Madero, supported by Gen. Huerta, put down 
revolts by Gens. Orozco, Reyes and Felix Diaz. In 
Feb., 1913, Reyes was killed; Huerta helped depose 
Madero. Madero, his brother and Vice birt | 
Suarez were murdered. President Wilson ref 
recognition to Huerta and “‘government by assas- 
sination.”” Venustiano Carranza, rallying Maderos, 
Was opposed by Gen. Francisco (Pancho) Villa in 
north. When American sailors were arrested at 
Tampico, April 9, 1914, U. S. sent Atlantic fieet to 
Vera Cruz. Marines landed and snipers killed 19. 
Brig. Gen. Frederick Funston was sent April 27. 
Huerta resigned July 14, 1914, Carranza occupied 
Mexico City Aug. 20. Villa, supported by Zapata, 
forced Carranza to leave for Vera Cruz. U. S. 
recognized Carranza, Oct. 19, 1915, placed embargo 
on arms to other generals. Villa raided Santa 
Isabel, Jan. 10, killing 18; Columbus, N. M., Mar. 
9, 1916, killed 17. Gen. John J. Pershing with 
12,000 sent into Mexico Mar. 15. Fight at Parral, 
Durango, April 12. Carranza’s troops attacked 
June 21. U. S. troops withdrawn, Nov. 24. Carranza 
called constitutional convention, Feb. 15, 1917, 


Principal Events of World War I, 1914-1918; 


Origins of the War—Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
hand, heir to Austrian throne, and wife, Duchess 
of Hohenberg, assassinated June 28, 1914, by Gav- 
oan Prinzip, Bosnian Serb terrorist, in Sarajevo, 

snia. 

This brought to head conflict between Austria 
and Serbia. Serbia for years had tried to get 
free of Austrian economic restrictions and win 
outlet to sea. Its territorial progress in Balkan 
Wars, 1912, 1913, with Russian diplomatic support 
increased Austrian antagonism. Domination of 
Balkans, by Russia or Austria, was issue. In ulti- 
matum to Serbia, July 23, Count Berchtold, Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, made 10 demands for 
apologies and suppression of anti-Austrian agita- 
tion. Serbia conceded all but two, which demanded 
Austrian police participation inside Serbia; latter 
asked issue be referred to The Hague peace tri- 
bunal. Austria demanded all or- nothing. 

Russia warned Austrian action was aimed at 
Russia; would support Serbia. France was allied 
with Russia. Germany, allied with Austria, backed 
Austria. Great Britain, France, Italy proposed 
mediation. No result. Great Britain, through Sir 
Edward Grey, foreign minister, July 26 proposed 
conference between France, Italy, Germany, Brit- 
ain; Germany refused. Austria declared war on 
Serbia July 28. 

Attempts to mediate continued. Germany de- 
Manded neutrality of Britain in event of war with 
Russia and France; offered to respect French ter- 
ritory but gave no promise on colonies; Britain 
refused to bargain, July 30. Austria now agreed 
to negotiate with Russia. 

Russia mobilized in part, declaring Hungarian 
mobilization was directed against it: Germany 
mobilized, declaring such Russian action was 
against Germany. In this tense situation Britain 
continued efforts to stop general war. While Russia 
and Austria were conferring, Germany sent ulti- 
matum to Russia demanding end of mobilization 
in 12 hours. The czar asked Austro-Serb quarrel 
be submitted to The Hague; no reply. 

Germany declared war against Russia Aug. 1; 
against France Aug, 3. Germans entered Belgium, 
in violation of treaty, guaranteed by Britain’ 
Britain asked Germany to guarantee neutrality of 
Belgium by midnight Aug. 4; Germany refused. 


Britain declared war Aug. 4. Italy, bound to Ger- 
many and Austria in Triple Alliance, proclaimed 
neutrality; had secret understanding with France 
not to join in any war against France. Italy de- 
clared war against Austria-Hungary May 23, 1915; 
against Germany Aug. 27, 1916. Turkey and Bul- 
garia joined Central Powers. 


Summary of Events 


Germans entered Liege, Aug. %; British Ex- 
peditionary Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Ger- 
mans occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared war on 
Japan Aug. 25; Louvain partly destroyed Aug. 25. 
Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorff, Hoff- 
man and Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia Aug. 26-31. 
Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fled. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28: 
Re oN paras Tsingtau, en meee Battle of 

pres, Nov. 9; German cruiser den 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. doetrornd 


Liner Lusitania Sunk 


1915—British naval victory. North Sea, off - 
ger Bank, Jan. . German official couaharite 
‘‘blockade”’ of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; British 
‘Orders in Council’’ to prevent commodities reach- 
ing or leaving Germany, March 1; second Battle of 
Ypres, April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
April 30-May 1, a German submarine fired on 
the Gulflight, American-owned, killing 2. 
renounced treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4. 
tania sunk by German submarine off Head of 
Kinsale, Ireland, May 1%; 1,198 lives lost, of 
which 124 were Americans. The submarine was 
the U-20, commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The 
identity of the ship was not known to those on the 
submarine, it was stated at Berlin, May, 1935, by 
Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer who first sighted the 
British liner. Only one torpedo was fired, he said; 
steamship Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land 


at Salonica, Oct. 5; Nur 
peat raarety se Edith Cavell shot in 


1917. He restored 
coal and oil, ex- 


~ 


S. S. Titanic Sunk ‘ 

White Star liner Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, 
from Southampton to New York, by iceberg off 
Newfoundland, April 14-15; 1,517 lost of whom 
103 were women and 53 were children. Passengers 
and crew were 2,207. The ship was 88215 ft. long, 
and cost $7,500,000. 

Herman Rosenthal, gambler, assassinated in New 
York City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles Becker, 


““Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz, “‘Lefty Louie’’ Rosen- 
rg, “Whitey Lewis’? Seidensher, and ‘“Dago 
Frank’’ Cirofici were convicted of the murder 


and executed at Sing Sing—Becker July 30, 1915; 
the others April 13, 1914. 

Camp Fire Girls founded by Dr. and Mrs. Luther 
Gulick, incor. 1912. Girl Scouts of America found- 
ed by Mrs. Juliette Low. 

War m Balkans, against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Serbia and Greece, Oct. 8-Dec. 3. 

Panama Canal Zone made U.S, military zone by 
President Wm. H. Taft Dee. 5. 


1913 
Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 lives 
lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 
Peace Palace at The Hague dedicated. 
President. Francisco I. Madero of Mexico, and 
Vice Pres. Jose Pifio Suarez, assassinated, Feb. 23. 
King George of Greece assassinated, March 18. 


1914 

United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, April 21. 

Fire destroyed a large part of Salem. Mass.; 
15,000 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 

First ship passed through Panama Canal, Aug. 15, 

{ntemational Socialist Bureau of Second Inter- 
national met in Brussels, July. Members included 
five men later heads of governments: Lenin (Rus- 


Why United States Intervened 


Verdun and the Somme 


1916—Germans attacked Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German submarine, 
Deutschland, arrived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on 
her second trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; Third 
Battle of Ypres, June 2;*sinking of British warship 
Hampshire, with Lord Kitchener aboard (12 sailors 
saved), by German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, 
June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Battle 
of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt executed, 
July 27; David Lloyd George became, British pre- 
mier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note published, Dec. 


ee U. S. Enters War 


1917—Germany began unrestricted submarine 
warfare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Feb. 2; by Executive 
Order the United States began to arm merchant 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a bill to 
that effect March 4). United States declared a 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; Rus- 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed the Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; First 
American troops landed in France, June 26; Rus- 
sia proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; first American 
killed_in battle in World War I by airplane bomb 
(ist Lieut. W. T. Fitzsimmons; M.R.C.) after 
U.S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and 
spy, shot in France by firing squad, Oct, 15; first 
shot. by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; first 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshevists 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, Nov, 
7 (Gen. Ludendorffi in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from Switzer- 
land, after the Russian Revolution, across Ger- 
many and Sweden to Russia to propagate Bolshe- 
vism); Battle of Cambrai, Nov. 20-Dec. 4; United 
States declared a state of war existed with Austria, 
Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Govern- 
ment took over control of railroads, Dec. 28. Hali- 
fax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munitions ship 
in harbor in collision caused fire that laid in ruins 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226; with 400 others 


- missing; destroyed 3,000 houses, 


sia); Ebert (German Republic): Stauni - 
mark); Branting (Sweden): MacDonatt Ciritain), 


1915 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
(San Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-Cal: oruil 
Exposition was held in San Diego. 
Galveston hurricane, 275 dead, Aug. 17, 


1816 
Gregory Rasputin, confessor to Czarina, kille 
Petrograd (Leningrad) December, e 2 
During Preparedness Day parade, San Francisco, 


July 12, a bomb exploded, ling 10, wounding 40. 
Thomas: J. Mooney, 33, labor organizer; Sura 
Mooney, Warren K. Billings, shoe worker; Israel 
Weinberg and Edward D. Nolan were charged with 
murder. Mooney was sentenced to death, Billings 
to life imprisonment; others went free. President 
Wilson interceded for Mooney, who got life, 1918, 
Mooney was pardoned by Goy: C. L. Olson, Jan. 7, 
1939, Billings freed Oct. 16, 1939. 

Black Tom explosion at munitions docks, Jersey 
City, N. J., July 30; 2 killed, $22,000,000 damages. 
Traced to German saboteurs. 


1917—Prohibition Amendment 


The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was submitted to the States by_ Congress, 
Dec. 18. The first State (Mississippi) ratified it Jan. 
8, 1918, and Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebras- 
ka) ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 
the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became 
effective one year from that date, Jan. 16, 1920. 
By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legislatures of 45 States had 
ratified it; the 46th State, New Jersey, ratified it 
March 9, 1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohibition 
Enforcement) Act was passed by Congress Oct., 
1919, vetoed by President. Wilson, passed over his 
veto; in effect Jan. 17, 1920. New York, Montana 
and Wisconsin cancelled their enforcement acts by 
1929. Franklin D. Roosevelt, presidential candi- 
date, 1932, endorsed repeal; 21st amendment, re- 
pealing 18th prohibition amendment to Constitu- 
tion, but guaranteeing dry states against liquor 
importation, became law, Dee. 5, 1933. 


1918—Romanovs Killed by Bolsheviki 


Fifth All Russian Congress adopted a written con- 
stitution of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republics, July 10, and put in operation without a 
popular vote or referendum. Czar Nicholas of Rus- 
sia, the Empress Alexandra; the daughters. Olga, 
Tatiana, Marie, Anastasia; the son, Alexis: 
Prince Dolgorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a lady-in-waiting 


ee 


Russia Makes Separate Peace 


1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8. A peace treaty was 
signed in Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on 
the one side, and Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bul- 
garia and Turkey on other, March 3 (by it Russia 
gave up the Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Fin- 
land); peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, to Aoril 
6; Paris bombarded by long range guns at distance 
of 75 miles, March 23; British naval forces raided 
Zeebrugge and Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot 
discovered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders arrested, 
May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5. A 
German submarine, the U-156, disguised as a 
freighter, shelled a tug drawing barges along the 
Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Orleans, Mass., July 
2. German retreat across the Marne began, July 
19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; United States 
troops took St. Mihiel, Sept. 13; Battle of Meuse- 
Argonne, Sept. 20-Nov. 11; Franco-American at- 
tack in Argonne, Sept. 26; British attack broke 
Hindenburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signed armis- 
tice and surrendered, Sept. 29; Ferdinand of Bul- 
garia abdicated, Oct. 5; United States troops cap- 
tured St. Etienne, Oct. 6. Allies captured Cambrai, 
le Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupied Os- 
tend, Bruges and Lille Oct. 17. 


Germans Surrender 


Germans in third peace note accepted President 
Wilson’s terms and recalled submarines, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians crossed the Piave, Oct. 27; 
armistice-granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian 
Republic proclaimed in Budapest, and Republic of 
German Austria in Vienna, Nov. 1; Austria accepted 
truce terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reached 
Sedan, Nov. 7; revolution in Kiel and Hamburg, 
Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a republic, Nov. 8; the 
Kaiser abdicated, Nov. 9; he fied to Holland, Nov. 
10; armistice in World War signed in Marshal 
Foch’s railway coach, near Compiegne, France 
Nov. 11; bugles sounded ‘‘cease firing” at 11 A.M. 
German: fleet surrendered to British, Nov. 21; 
United States troops entered Mainz, Dec. 6; Amer- 
ican troops crossed Rhine. Dee. 13. $ f 

See Casualties, World War I, and Marine Dis- 
asters, 
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also, July 


terinburg, they killed the Grand’ Dukes Sergius 

Mikhaliiyiteh, Te0 Constantinovich and Ivan Con- 
in 4 

Se tpone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton line, 

Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 


1919 

Theodore poe ee President, died Jan. 6, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., ag 3 

Peace conference opened in Paris, Jan. 18; treaty 

ed in palace at Versailles June 28, between 
German representatives and Allied powers and 
United States. President Wilson submitted treaty 
to Senate July 10, Ratified by Germany July 10, 
Britain, July 26, Italy, Oct. 7, France, Oct. 3: 
Japan, Oct. 2%. Not signed by China. Rejec' 
by U. S. Senate, Nov. 19, which considered 
American sovereignty not properly safeguarded 
in League of Nations. Never ratified by U. S. 

In Amritsar, India, during the anti-British 
demonstration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha 
soldiers to the palace and fired into the crowd, 
killing 379 and wounding about 1,200. 

Three U. S. Navy. seaplanes left Trepassy, 
Newfoundland, May 16; one, the N-C 4, reached 
the Azores, May 17; Lisbon, May 27; Plymouth, 
England, May 31; Harry C. Hawker and MacKenzie 
Grieve fell in mid-ocean on an attempted flight, 
May i8, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but were 
rescued; John Alcock and A. W. Brown made, 
June 14-15, a non-stop air flight from New- 
foundland to Ireland; a British dirigible balloon, 
R-34, left Scotland, y 2, and descended in 
Mineola, N. Y., July 6. It left for England, July 
10, and arrived there, July 13. The United States 
transcontinental air flight, New York to San 
Francisco and return, Oct. 8-18, was won by 
Lieut. W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex Pearson. 

Steel workers strike began Sept. 22; soft coal 
miners, Oct. 31. Railway strike in England, Sept. 


z 1920 
League of Nations began at Geneva, Switzerland, 


eet, Sacco-Vanzetti Case 

Nicola Sacco, 29, fish peddler and philosophical 
anarchist, and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, 32, shoe fac- 
tory employe and radical agitator, were arrested 
for the murder on April 15 of Fred Parmenter, 
paymaster, and Alex Berardelli, helper, who were 
carrying two boxes of payroll money in South 
Braintree, Mass. Vanzetti, accused also of holdup 
in Bridgewater, was convicted in Plymouth before 
Judge Webster Thayer, given 12 to 15 years. Trial 
of Sacco and Vanzetti began before Judge Thayer 
in Dedham, May 31, 1921. The accused presented 
alibis, but their testimony was confusing because 
they tried to cover up radical activities; the Com- 
monwealth produced witnesses who identified 
them. Both accused had guns, but ballistics did 
not agree on relation of bullets to guns. Found 
guilty, the accused appealed. Supreme Judicial 
Court, Boston, reviewing law and not evidence, 
affirmed convictions, May 12, 1926. C. Medeiros, 
convicted of murder, testified he had taken part 
in Braintree attack, that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
not present. New appeal rejected by Judge Thay- 
er Oct. 23, 1926 in 25,000 word argument, which 
Felix Frankfurter, then of Harvard Law faculty, 
denounced for inaccuracies. Judge Thayer sen- 
tenced the men to die week of July 10, 1927, 
Robert Benchley, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Hey- 
wood Broun, and others asked intercession by 
Gov. Alvan T. Fuller, who appointed A. Lawrence 
Lowell, president of Harvard, 8S. W. Stratton, presi- 
dent, Mass. Institute of Technology, and Robert 
Grant, former judge, to review case; they reported 
the trial fair, Gov. Fuller endorsed convictions. 
An appeal based on the judge’s prejudice failed. A 
reprieve was granted to Aug. 22 when the two men 
were executed at Charlestown. In 1931 the Wicker- 
sham Commission on court procedure condemned 
Judge Thayer for having denied six motions for 
a new trial and then refused to have the question 
er ae Seas Ree another judge. 

nvernational Court of Justice a te 
of Nations, Aug. 2. spe TL 

The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage to 
women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 26. 

Wall St., New York City, bomb explosion, killed 
30; injured 100; did $2,0u0,000 damage, Sept. 16, 


1921 

President Harding signed joint resolution of 
Congress (passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) declaring peace with Germany and Austria July 
2 The treaty was signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by 
United States and German representatives: was 
Tatified Sept. 17 by the German National Council, 
ratified by the United States Senate Oct. 18. 

Collapse and explosion of dirigible balloon, ZR-2, 
Over Hull, England; 62, including 17 United States 
AES eae, mere Mien, Aug. 24, 

on 0; rmamen Conference met 

Washington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. in 


Sou 
Janiero, 19, with 


Mar. . A 

tops at C: “Verde and Natal; 4, nautical 

miles, by Adm. Cc. Coutinho and Commdr. S. 
IS ese. 

Say Es battle pi: Herrin, Ill., June see 


itrikers, sym and “. 
ers, 26 persons, including 21 non-union miners, 
were killed. No convictions ever were ¥ 


1923 
on aoa as ie ——— ae me ee of 
e Ruhr, Jan. enforce = 
First sound-on-film talking p: es (vaudeville 
shorts) shown by Lee de Forest at Rivoli Theatre, 
New York, N. Y., beginning April. 


Seventy-six persons, 41 of en, were 
burned oe crushed to death, May 17, in the Cleve- 
land Rural Graded School in Camd . Ce 


Cc en, S. C 
Beer Putsch in Munich, led by Gen. Ludendorff 


and paroled; Hitler was wounded. He was ar- 
rested Nov. 12 and imprisoned at Landsberg, 
where he wrote Mein Kampf. 


1924 

Nikolai Lenin (Vladimir Ilrich Ulianov) pre- 
mier, U.S.S.R., died Jam. 21, 54. 

Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan. Aug. 16: Owen 
D. Young put in charge. French troops began 
evacuation of the Ruhr Aug. 18. : 

N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert Franks, 
13, in Chicago, May 22; they pleaded guilty, ate 
21, and were sentenced to prison for life. Loe 
was killed by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 

The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; arriv- 
ing in New York City, Oct. 15, 8:40 A.M.; reach- 
25 Lakehurst, N. J.. 9:55 A. ML 

ellie Tayloe Ross elected Governor of Wyo- 
ming Nov. 9 after death of her husband Oct. 2; 
installed Jan. 5, 1925; first woman so honored. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson elected Governor of Texas 
Noy. 9; installed Jan. 20, 1925. 


1925 

Floyd Collins unable to extricate himself from 
Sand Cave, near Cave City, Ky., which he dis- 
covered, died within 300 ft. of entrance, Feb. 
Cave named for him. 

Storm in Indiana, Missouri, Illinois (Murphys- 
boro, West Frankfort) killed 830 Mar. 18. - 

The Breakers (hotel) Palm Beach, Fla., burned, 
loss $7,000,000, Mar. 18. 

John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., ‘was 
found guilty of having taught evolution in the 
local High School and was fined $100 and costs, 
July 24. William Jennings Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26. Clarence 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938, 

Two Nine Power Treaties of the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference were ratified in ashing- 
ton by the United States, France, Japan, Italy, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal,’ Belgium and 
Holiand. Aug. 5. 

‘S. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shenandoah 
destroyed in storm over Ava, O., Sept. 2; 14 killed, 


1926 

The anthracite strike, which bega ept. 
1925, settled Feb. 12. pais 

General strike paralyzed Britain May 3 to 12. 
Parliament passed act making general strike crim- 
cae iif pie or aeetnat eee 

esquicentennia. xposition, in Phila ia, 
May 31-Nov. 30. . eee 

Germany admitted to the League of Nations 
Sept. 8. Locarno treaties with Germany (1925) 
went into effect, Sept. 14. 
a ee poe eee or snase 372 in Florida 

ulf states, destroyed 5, o 5 

Oct. 20, killed 600 in Cuba. meee oe 


1927 
600 United States Marines sent to Nicar. 
bets 6, to protect American interests, Withdrawn: 


Heavy floods in Mississippi river April-M. 
Several hundred persons drowned xe 
shedg le d, thousands made 

indbergh Non-Stop Flight 

Capt. Chas. A. Lindbergh, U. Ss. sar mail pilot 
left Roosevelt Field, L. I.,.N. ¥., at 7:52 ‘AME 
May 20 alone in monoplane, Spirit of St. Louis, 
competing for Raymond Orteig’s offer of $25,000 

New York-Paris non-stop flight. Reached 
Le Bourget air field, Paris, 5:21 P.M. (10:21 P.M, 
Paris time); 3610 miles in 33 hours, 29 minutes, 


ee Me | ee ae ee, 
ya 
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thugs in Shanghai, Jan. 15, started .troubles used 

by Japan to land marinés, Jan. 27, start war. 

pet Siglo) sFeb. Is; “Meare se Ge7anese Pe: 
= . 18; Henry Pu t as 

Tuler, Mar. 9, at Changchun, called Hsingching. 


Lindbergh Kidnaping 


Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months 
(born in Englewood, N. J., June 22, 1930), wie 


1928 

Trotsky, Kameney, Zinoviey, Rakovsky, and 
Radek exiled from Russia, Jan. 16. 

The St. Francis epee tune Yate dam, 40 miles 
north of Los eles, Calif. collapsed; 450 lives lost, 
700 houses swept away, March 13. 

First all-talking picture, Lights of New York, 
presented at Strand, New York City. July 6. 

A hurricane swept over the West Indies and | 
Florida, Sept. 12-17, killing 60 on the Leeward 
isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puerto Rico, and 
. 1500 to 2500 in Florida. Damage, $85,000,000 in 
Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 in Florida. 

Dirigible ‘Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. Hugo 
Eckener, with crew of 38, and 20 passengers, left 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 11, and Oct. 15, 
reached New York City, and anchored at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. She left there Oct. 29, and reached 
Friedrichshafen Oct. 31. s 

Arnold Rothstein, N. Y. gambler, died of shots 
Nov. 6; killer never found. 


1929 

“St. Valentine's Day massacre’ in, Chicago 
Feb. 14, when gangsters stood members of Moran 
' gang against wall and killed 6. : 

Jones Law, an amendment enforcing the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, enacted Mar. 2. 

Gen. J. G. Escobar ied revolt in Mexico, Mar.- 
May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

Fire and nitrogen dioxide fumes from X ray 
films killed 124 in the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hos- 
pital of Dr. George W. Crile, May 15. 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, revived as 
State of Vatican City, at Rome June 7. 

Kellogg-Briand Treaty in effect July 24; 62 
powers renounced war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. ‘’ 

The Graf Zeppelin dirigible balloon with 20 pas- 
sengers left Friedrichshafen, Germany, Aug. 14, 
and went east around the world, over Russia, and 
Asia, at Tokyo Aug. 19, over the Pacific, at Los 
Angeles Aug, 26, at Lakehurst, N. J. Aug. 29. 
She left there Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichs- 
hafen, Sept. 4. 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the Interior, 
Was convicted of accepting a bribe of $100,000 from 
Edward L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Administra- 
tion, He was sentenced, Nov. 1, to $100.000 fine 
and a year in prison. He died Nov. 30, 1944. 


Stock Market Crash 


Post-war prosperity collapsed in stock market 
crash, Oct. 29, when 16,000,000 shares changed 
hands, including unrestricted short selling. Decline 
in_ value estimated at $15,000,000,000 by end of 
1929; stock losses, 1929-1931, estimated at $50,000, - 
000,000 affecting 25,000,000 persons, according to 
testimony before Senate committee. Biggest Amer- 
ican depression began. 

Comdr. Richard E. Byrd started from his base, 
Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov. 28, on a 
1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, with 
Bernt Balchen as pilot, Harold I.-June as radio 
operator, and Capt. Ashley C. McKinly as photog- 
rapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took to the 
Antarctic. "The party returned Nov. 29, and re- 
ported that they reached the Pole, dropped a 
United States flag there (it was 16° below zero): 
circled over the polar plateau, and on the return 

_ journey, Janded once in the mountains to refuel. 


of the kidnappers, and Gaston B. Means, g 
ton, had collected $100,000 from Mrs. Evalyn alsh 
McLean, on the promise to restore the Lindbergh 
baby. Means was sent to prison. Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann, 35, paroled German convict, who 
had entered the United States unlawfully, Sept. 
10, 1923, in New York City, was arrested near his 
‘home in the Bronx, after he had passed a ransom 
banknote at a gasoline filling station; over $14,000 
of the ransom money was found hidden in his 
garage. He was put on trial in New Jersey, con- 
victed and put to death in the electric chair in 
Trenton, N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. 

Ivar Kreuger, 52, Swedish ‘‘match king,’ shot 
himself to death, March 12, in Paris. 

James J. Walker resigned Sept. 1 as mayor of 
New York City, thus ending inquiry into cor- 
‘ruption in conduct of his office before Gov, F, D. 
Roosevelt by a state legislative committee under 
Samuel Seabury. Walker died Noy. 18, 1946, 66. 


ROSS“ ey 

Adolf Hitler German Chancellor Jan, 30. 

Gov. W. A. Comstock of Michigan Feb. 14 or- 
dered all banks in that state closed for eight days. 
All banks in the United States were ordered closed 
by President Roosevelt March 6. 

The Stock and Commodity Exchanges in New 
York City and elsewhere also closed, beginning 
March 6, and most of them reopened March 15. 

President Roosevelt broadcast his first ‘‘fireside 
chat’”” March 12. He signed the act to legalize 
3.2% beer March 22, 


Gold Payments Outlawed 


Congress gave president power to control money 
Mar. 9. President banned gold exports, Apr. 19; 
signed act of Congress June 5 outlawing gold pay- 
ment clause in public and private obligations. 
Government began in October to buy domestic and 
foreign gold above market price. 

The German Reichstag (Parliament) Building, 
in Berlin, was destroyed Feb. 27 a) fire believed 
set by Nazis. The Supreme Court. found Marinus 
van der Lubbe, Dutch Communist, guilty; he was 
beheaded Jan. 10, 1934, in Leipzig. 

The United States Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 
was beaten down in a storm, April 4, off Barnegat, 
N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, including Rear 
Admiral W. A. Moffett, the Aviation Chief. 

Spain, by Parliamentary edict, May 17, disestab- 
lished the Church. . 

Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, May 
27-Nov. 12. Also May-Nov. 1934. 

Congress, June 13, passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (signed June 16) which, with 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (signed May 12) 
gave the President-control of agriculture and in- 
dustry. The NRA was voided by the Supreme 
Court May 27, 1935, and the A. A. A. processing 
taxes Jan. 6, 1936. 

Nazi Germany ordered suppression of all politi- 
cal parties except Nazis, ousted Jews from pro- 
fessions, June. 

Germany, Oct. 14, quit the League of Nations 
and. withdrew from the disarmament conference. 

President Roosevelt recognized Soviet. Union as 
government of Russia, Nov. 16, 

Prohibition ended in the United States as Utah, 
36th State, ratified 2ist Amendment to Constitu- 
at Dec. 5, repealing 18th, prohibition, Amend- 
ment. 


1930 

Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. : F 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was signed 
aan April oe ar eee Jan. 1, 1931. Its terms 
expired Dec. ° 

Pevaciation of Baden and Rhineland completed 
by French, June 30. 

Joseph F’. Crater, a justice of the State Supreme 
Court in New York City, vanished Aug. 6. 

Hurricane, Sept. 3, killed 2,000 in San Domingo. 

British dirigible balloon, R-101, destroyed, 47 
killed, Oct. 5. Vi93t 


Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 8, 
in Spain. They had been suspended by Premier 
Rivera Sept. 23, 1923. New national election was | 
held April 12; King Alfonso fled from Madrid: 
April 14; and a republic was proclaimed; a new 
parliament was elected June 28, and Alcalo Za- 
mora was chosen president. 

Knute Rockne, Notre Dame football coach, was 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kans., March 31, 

Japan seized strategic points around Mukden, 
Sept. 18, disarmed Chinese, overran Manchuria. 


1934 

In Tucson, Ariz., Jam. 25, police captured bank 
robbers John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, with $36,000. Dillinger 
was jailed at Crown Point, Ind., and the others at 
Lima, O. Dillinger and a Negro felon, Herbert 
Youngblood, escaped March 3, Dillinger was shot to 
death July 22, outside a movie house in Chicago by 
Department of Justice agents. Youngblood was 
shot to death March 16'in Port Huron, Mich. 

Jan. 26, Germany. signed non-aggression pact 
with Poland. 

Albert I, 58, King of the Belgians, noted moun- 
tain climber, was killed Feb. 17 in a fall from a 
cliff overlooking the River Meuse, east of Namur: 


Independence for Philippines 


1932 
Slaying.of Japanese Buddhist priest by Chinese Congress, March 22, granted Philippine inde- 


’ 


Memorable Dates—1935-1937 


later ratified by the Philippine - | 27, had a divorce in Ipswich, Eng., obtained 
ite oronticn 1945. The Republic of the Pinto. ' Ernest A. mre an ins The 
june 3, 


ines was proclaimed July 4, 1946. 
“as Buenos Aires, Argentina, anti-war pact, pre- 
viously agreed on at the Pan-American confer- 
ence in Montevideo, was signed April 27 by the | 
United States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, || P: 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- | 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was 
aeued Bets 10, 1933, a = tgs SpE , Chile, | 
exico, Paraguay an ruguay, § 
une 9} carno t. 

A new treaty between U. S. and Cuba J gh se Se States, Bri aa ipnedl 
|in London, March 25, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to = in eager “ergs 1, 1937 and to stay in 
force until Dec. 31, 3 ; 
¥s Prance Se oe government took 
office, June 4, under Leon Blum. 

Adolf Hitler signed treaty with Austria July 11 
guaranteeing Austrian frontier. 

Civil War in omens a oe 

Revolt against Spain’s Republican vernm: 
began July 17 in Morocco and spread to Spain, 
including much of the Army and Air Foree and 
half of the Navy; Jose Giral became i 
premier; July 18, Loyalists defeated Insurgents in 
Madrid and July 19 Insurgents gained control in 
Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, Cordoba and Granada; 
Insurgents set up own government July 24; Insur- 
gents took Badakoj Aug. 16; began aerial bombing 
ot Madrid Aug. 24; captured Irun Sept. 4; took 
San Sebastian and Toledo,-Sept. 12; Gen. Francis- 
co Franco proclaimed head of the Nationalists, 
(Insurgent) government, Oct. 1; siege of Madrid 
begun by Insurgents, Oct. 21; Loyalist Government 
moved from Madrid to Valencia, Nov. 6. ~- 

Belgium severed its military alliances and re- 
sumed neutrality Oct. 14. 

In London, a protocol laying down rules for the 
conduct of submarines was signed Nov. 6 on behalf 
of all signatories of the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922. No submarines may sink or disable a 
merchant vessel unless all the passengers and crew 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.” 

Japan and Germany signed an anti-Comintern - 
pact Noy. 25. Italy joined Nov. 6, 1937. 

In Buenos Aires, the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace adopted (Dec. 19) 
@ neutrality convention that obligates all the 
American countries to take a common joint atti- 
tude as neutrals in case of an outbreak of hostili- 
ties among any two of them. 

In Flint, Mich., United Automobile Workers of 
America started strike at General Motors Dec. 30 
to unionize auto industry. General Motors Corp. 
settled Feb. 11, 1937, with 5c rise. 


1937 _ 

Insurgents took Malaga Feb. 8. Warships of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany, March 
13, began to police the coasts of Spain under the 
27-nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
April 19, set up & one-party State, dissolving the 
Fascist and Carlist organizations. New Loyalist 
Government formed May 17 under Premier Juan 
Negrin; Loyalists shifted government to Barce- 
lona, Oct. 28; Insurgents proclaimed blockade of 
all Loyalist ports Nov, 28. 

Floods in the Mississippi, Alleghany and Ohio 
rivers caused about 250 deaths. 

The Army-supported Japanese Cabinet of Hay- 
ashi resigned May. Fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by Japanese, July; Tung- 
chow was attacked July 27; the Japanese July 29, 
bombed Tientsin, destroying Nankai University; 
Aug. 9, they took formal possession of Peiping; 
Aug. 11, they landed marines at Shanghai and 
shelled Nankow. Nanking, Canton, and many oth- 
er places in the eastern provinces of China were 
attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, Suiyuan 
Province declared independence from China. The 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai and the Japanese 
took control Nov. 8. Premier Chiang Kai-shek 
moved to Hankow Dec. 12. 


: Japanese Bomb U.S.S. Panay 
Japanese shells sank the United States gun- 
boat Panay, with loss of two lives: and several 
American oil carriers (the captain of one died) 
on the Yangtze River above Nanking. Several Brit- 
ish craft were hit by the shells. Several lives 


were lost. The Japanese apologized and assumed 
financial responsibility. 


shot to death by Nazi conspirators July 25. 

President von Hindenburg of Germany died Aug. 
% Adolf Hitler consolidated offices of president 
and chancellor, became Reichsfuehrer (Leader of 
Reich) Aug, 16. : F 

In Spain, a revolutionary general strike was 
called Oct. 5 by Communist and Socialist leaders 
in protest against the inclusion by Premier Ale- 
jandro Lerroux of three Catholic Popular Action- 
ists in his new cabinet. Churches were burned by 
anti-Catholics. d 

King Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia and For- 
eign Minister Jean, Louis Barthou (72) of France, 
were assassinated Oct. $, in Marseilles, on the 
way to a diplomatic conference in Paris. The 
Slayer, Valada G. Chernozensky, born in Bulgaria, 


was killed. Italo-Ethiopian War 

First clash between Ethiopian and Italian sol- 
diers on the disputed frontier of Italian Somali- 
land, Dec. 9. Italy refused arbitration and de- 
Manded reparations and an apology, Dec. 19. 
Fighting was resumed, Jan. 10, 1935; italy mobil- 
ized 70,000 troops; a committee of conciliation was 
agreed to; May 13. Ethiopia protested to the | 
League of Nations; Italian forces invaded Ethiopia 
Oct. 3. Adowa bombed; Adigrat occupied Oct. 6, 
Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, Aksum, the Holy City, 
taken; Nov. 6, Makale and Gorahia occupied. 1936 
—Mareh 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian 
forces on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
April 15, Dessie taken May 1, Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie and family fled from Addis Ababa to Jibuti 
whence they went on a British cruiser to Palestine; 
May 5, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an- 
nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King 
Victor Emmanuel Emperor of Ethiopia. 


1935 

Saar Territory taken from Germany by war 
voted return to Germany, Mar. 1. 

The $4,000,000 U. S. Neyy. dirigible balloon Macon 
sank in Pacific several miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 
83 of 85 aboard rescued, Feb. 13. 

The Supreme Court, 5 to 4, held Feb. 18 that 
Congress was within its power in abrogating the 
gold clause in private contracts, but had gone too 
far in doing so in government obligations. 

Hitler rejected Versailles Treaty, ordered con- 
scription in Germany Mar, 10. 

Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Chaco ceased June 
14 by truce, officially over, Oct. 28, 


Will Rogers Dies in Plane 

Will ‘Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, 
aviator, were killed Aug. 15° when Post’s airplane 
crashed in a fog near Point Barrow, Alaska. 

Queen Astrid of Belgium killed Aug, 29 in motor 
ae oe near Lake Lucerne. 

ews in Germany deprived of citizenshi b 
Hitler Sept, 15. A “4 Bape 

President Roosevelt proclaimed independence of 
Philippines and elections by ballot, Nov. 14. 

Economic sanctions against Italy went into effect 
Nov. 18, supported by 52 nation-members of- the 
League of Nations, and by one non-member, 
Egypt. The sanctions ended July 15, 1936, 

Federal dole (direct relief) ended Nov. 29. It had 
cost $3,694,000,000 since May 1933. 


1936 
The Supreme Court Jan. 6 declared Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was an invasion of rights of the 
States to regulate their local activities and banned 


30, that Germany annulled and Yepudiated the ad- | 


title of King Edward VIII. He abdicated Dec. 11, 
1936, and was succeeded by his brother, the Duke 
of York, who became King George VI. The ex- 
ruler was created Duke of Windsor with the title 


to his pete. me oye up the ‘ 5 ; 
Cause he cou not marry ‘‘the woman I fe i 
Mis. Wallis Warfield of Baltimore, Md. who, Oct, | pip2y_f2P10s!0n of natural gas, which had been 


Piped-in for heating purposes, destroyed the Con- 


ns a eel a LS, 


Solidated Public School in New London, 
March 18. The dead num’ 4. 
The dirigible balloon, Hin » arriving 


many exp. 
slg aloo Air See age hag oS Nees: wks 
Passengers were fa urned, inclu 
Capt. Ernst Doha 
George VI and his wife, Elizabeth 


Amelia Earhart Lost 

Amelia Earhart Putnam, aviator, and co-pilot, 
were lost July 2 in the Pacific between New 
eee ad Howland Is., on equatorial round-the- 
wor Pp. 

Italy gave notice Dec. 11 of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations. 

The Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 2, Dec. 20, that 
the government has no right to divulge intercepted 
phone messages. 

The Irish Free State became the State of Eire 
(ireland), Dec. 29. 1938 


Spanish insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona Jan. 16. Insurgent 
cruiser, Baleares, sunk off Cartagena March 6 by 
Loyalist gunboat; air raids kiiled 1,000 in Barcelona 
March 7; insurgents took Lerida; they reached the 
sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spain in two, April 
15. Italy began token withdrawal of 10,000 troops, 
Oct. 10; Insurgents began final campai; Dec, 23 
against Barcelona, which fell Jan. 10, 1939. 

A commission of the Church of England reported 
that the creation narrative in Genesis is mytholog- 
ieal, with a symbolic rather than a historic value. 


Hitler Takes Austria 

Hitler invaded Austria March 11, After resigna- 
tion of Chancellor Kurt von Schuschnigg and 
President Wilhelm Miklas, March 13, the new 
Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the 
political and geographic union of Germany and 
Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 
cluding Jews, in Austria. April 10, The Italian 
Grand Council, headed by Premier Benito Musso- 
lini, voted approval. 

Mexico nationalized oil industry, Mar. 18. 

Britain (The United Kingdom) and Eire (Ire- 
land) signed an accord, April 25, under which 
Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty property 
and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown). 
Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Eire agreed 
to pay £10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, in final settle- 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities. 

Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
permit or passport, July 17. 

High winds swept the Atlantic Coast Sept. 21. 
Property loss, $40,000,000. 


Chamberlain at Munich 


A 15-day international crisis, during which Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain of Britain made two 
flying visits to Chancellor Adolf Hitler, ended, 
Sept. 30, when Britain and France yielded at a 
conference in Munich, Bavaria, to Nazi demands 
for the cession of the Sudetenland to Germany by 
Czechoslovakia. Premier Mussolini-of Italy backed 
Hitler’s territorial demands. Hitler signed a ‘‘Peace 
Declaration’’ with Britain, Sept. 30, occupied 
Sudetenland Oct.-1-10. President Roosevelt asked 
Hitler to preserve the peace. Eduard Benes, presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia, resigned Oct. 5. 

Japanese occupied Canton, Hankow, Oct. 

The German-Italian arbitrators (Foreign Min- 
isters Joachim von Ribbentrop and Galeazzo 
Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to Hungary about 
4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak territory lying 
along the northern Hungarian border from Ru- 
mania to Germany, Nov. 2. The award covered 
areas populated by Hungarians and contained 860,- 
000 persons, With the new cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, the parti- 
tion of Czechoslovakia was completed. 

The German government Nov. 12 levied a fine 
of a billion marks on Jews, to aid the poor 
who had suffered losses in riots. 

The Insurgent (Franco) Government in Spain 
restored citizenship and property. to ex-King 
Alfonso, Dec. 15. 

1939 


The Loyalist Spanish government surrendered 
Barcelona to the Insurgents, Jan. 26. President 
Manuel Azana left the country, Feb. 1. Madrid 
surrendered, March 24; the last nine of the 52 
provincial capitals in Spain fell to Franco Mar. 29 
and war ended. 

Pope Pius XI (81) died Feb. 10 and was suc- 
ceeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
papal secretary of state, who became Pius XII. 

Golden Gate International Exposition San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 18-Oct. 29. 3 

The Republic of Czechoslovakia was dissolved, 
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Tex.,| March 14; ae ouee ie Carpatho- 


Mar Naz: Sant ire ane 
hich @ a German prot ate, 
March 16. Hitler annexed Memel March 22. 
nee ess ees Albania, sie 7. King 
» an e all crown Kin 
Victor Emmanuel. ; easel ‘3 
House of Commons voted‘ conscription April 27. 
The New York World’s Fair opened April 30, 
sees Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; closed Oct. 


Germany and Italy announced military 
political alliance, May 7; Signed 10-year militai 
pact in Berlin May 22. 4 = 
Japanese troops in Manchukuo and Soviet Mon- 
gol troops near Lake Bor opened 6-month border 
fight May 11; 20,000 ae isnt 
and Queen Elizabeth reached 
Quebec May 17; entered United States at Niagara 
Falls, June 7, visited the White House June 8-9; 


Soviet-German Pact 

A 10-year non-aggression treaty was signed by 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Union Aug. 24, follow- 
ing a trade agreement of Aug. 19. British and 
French military missions were conferring in Mos- 
cow at the time. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed a limited na- 
tional emergency, Sept. 8. 

Pius XII returned the visit of King Victor 
Emmanuel to the Vatican Dec. 28. It was the first 
Papal appearance in the Quirinal in more than 
10 years. \ 

1940 


Spanish Government Jan. 27 restored to the 
Jesuits property confiscated by the Republic. 

At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s National 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, 6, dis- 
covered at Chinghai and taken to Lhasa, Tibet, 
the 14th Dalai Lama Feb. 5. He was born at the 
moment his predecessor died. 

Finnish-Russian peace signed in Moscow Mar. 12. 

The Japanese-supported government of the con- 
quered area in China was inaugurated March 30 in 
Nanking, under Wang Chingwei, with jurisdiction 
in_the Province of Hopei, Shansi and Shantung. 

President Roosevelt on May 17 pardoned and re- 
stored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
polar explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12.000 
and sentenced to 14 years, 9 months in a Federal 
prison, using the mails to. defraud. He was re- 
leased on parole in 1930 and discharged 1935. 

Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, 
with consent of France June 14. International rulé 
was restored Oct. 11, 1945. 

The Duke of Windsor was appointed Governor 
3 oa opens Islands July 9. He resigned Mar. 

» 1945. 

Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania annexed by_Rus- 
sia July 14. They were voted into Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and occupied Aug, 8, 

Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, exiled Bus= 
sian leader, was assaulted in his villa near Mexico 
City Aug. 20. He died Aug. 21, 

Fire and explosions wrecked several units of th 
Hercules Powder Company’s plant at Kenvil, N. J., 

» 11, causing the death of 51 persons. 

Japanese troops from their Canton army at- 
tacked Dong Dang on the French Indo-China 
border, 120 miles north of Hanoi Sept. 22. The 
next day they attacked French troops at Langson 
in French Indo-China, with artillery and bombing 
planes. Meantime an agreement had been reached 
at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing “imited’’ 
Japanese forces to enter the country, 


First Third Term President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected Nov. 5 for a 
third term as President of the United States. He 
was inaugurated Jan. 20, 1941. 
John L. Lewis resigned, Nov. 18, the presidency 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C.1.0.) which he founded 1935. 


1941 

The Thai (Siamese) fiag was raised Jan. 10 over 
the French Protectorate of Cambodia, in French 
Indo-China, for the first time in over 50 years. 

Strand Theatre fire, Brockton, Mass., March 10; 
12 firemen lost lives when roof collapsed. 

Seventeen-year-old Peter enthroned, March 27, 
as Yugoslavia King. 

Japan signed five-year neutrality pact with 
Russia, April 13, 

Soft coal strike ended after-President Roosevelt 
intervened April 28. 

President Roosevelt proclaimed May 21 an un- 
limited state of national emergency. 

President Roosevelt ordered June 14 immediate 
freezing of United States assets of Germany and 
Italy and all invaded or occupied countries. 
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ted States Marines occupied Iceland, July 7, 


Uni 
-on invitation from that country. 


remier Oct. 1 
L. Lewis called strike in ‘‘captive’’ coal 


ott 


es Billion for Russia 
President Roosevelt pledged Nov. 6 $1,000,000,000 
in_lend-lease aid to Russia. 

President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
Nov. 17 received special Japanese envoys, Saburo 
Kurusu and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the 
Far Eastern situation. 


President Roosevelt on Dec. 6 
of Japan to avoid 
Pacific caused by an attack on 


- 


The Sup 


1942 
e Court ruled unanimo 
that the i mn: 


Co: 


forbidding r 

President koodopelt Oct. 2 the anti- 
inflation bill, auth him stabilize 
wages and salaries at figures of Sept. 15, 1942. 


A cyclone in the Midnapore district of 
Oct. 15-46 killed 11,000 persons; a tidal wave 
as 10,000 Nov. 6. 


a conflict in the 


to Em- 


Boston, 491 Tsons were killed and scores — 
injured aoe 28 in 4 aire which swept through the © 


Cocoanut Grove, a night elub. 

First nuclear chain reaction (fission of uranium 
isotope, U-235) at Univ. of Chicago, under physi- 
cists Arthur Compton, Enrico Fermi, et al., e 2. 

The Supreme Court ruled Dec. 21 that Nevada’s 


Principal Events of World War II, 1939-1945; 


Major Belligerents—Germany (Adolph Hitler, 
Fuehrer) declared war on Poland, Sept. 1, 1939; 
Norway and Denmark, April 9, 1940; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg, May 10, 1940. 
King Leopold of Belgium surrendered 500,000 May 
28. Occupied France (Vichy) signed an armistice 
with Germany June 22, 1940. Germany invaded 
Russia June 22, 1941. Unoccupied France and 
Italy Noy. 11, 1942. Surrendered unconditionally 
to Great Britain, the United States and the 
U. S. S. R. at Reims, France, May 7, 1945 (May 
6 EST). War with Germany formaly declared 
ended by Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
duly 9, 1951; by U. S. Oct. 19, 1951. 

Great Britain declared war on Germany Sept, 
3, 1939, as did Australia and New Zealand. Union 
of South Africa declared war Sept. 6; Canada, 
Sept. 10, 1939. Britain declared war on Italy June 
11, 1940; on Finland, Hungary and Rumania, Dec. 
7, 1941; on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941; on Bulgaria, Dec. 
13, 1941; on Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 

France declared war on Germany Dec. 3, 1939; 
on Italy June 11, 1940. Free French (De Gaulle) 
declared war on Germany Dec. 8, 1941. 

Italy (Benito Mussolini, Duce) declared war on 
Great Britain and France June 10, 1940; on the 
U. S., Dec. 11, 1941. Surrendered unconditionally 
Sept, 8, 1943. Declared war against Germany 
Oct. 13, 1943, against Japan July 14, 1945. Signed 
treaty of peace,, Feb. 10, 1947, in Paris, with 
Britain, France, U. S. and U.S. S. R. 

Japan invaded French Indo-China Sept 22, 1940; 
attacked Pearl Harbor naval station and the 
Philippines by air Dec. 7, 1941 and declared war 
on the United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa, Dec. 7, 1941; on the Netherlands, Jan. 11, 
1942. Japan accepted the Allied terms uncondi- 
tionally Aug. 14, 1945; signed surrender terms 
Sept. 1, 1945 (Sept. 2, Tokyo time) on board 
U. S. S. Missouri; signed treaty of peace with all 
big powers except U. S. S. R. and a total of 49 
nations at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 1951. 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia) 
Signed non-aggression pact with Germany, Aug., 
1939; invaded Poland, Sept. 17, 1939, and Finland, 
Noy. 30, 1939. Signed peace with Finland Mar. 
12, 1940. Finland declared war on Russia June 25, 
1941. Russia was invaded by Germany and Ru- 
mania, June 22, 1941. Signed armistice with 
Finland, Sept. 19, 1944, peace treaty, Feb. 10, 
1947. Signed peace treaty with Poland July 30, 
1941. Declared war on Japan Aug. 8, 1945, effec- 
tive Aug. 9. Signed treaties of peace with: Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Finland Feb. 10, 
1947. Did not sign treaty of peace with Japan. 

United States declared war on Japan Dec. 8, 
1941; on Germany and Italy Dec. 11, 1941; on Bul- 
garia, Hungary and Rumania, June 5, 1942; signed 
peace treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania Feb. 10, 1947; with Japan Sept. 8, 1951. 
War against the U. S. also was declared by 
Albania, the Japanese puppet states of Burma, 
Manchukuo, and Nanking; Croatia, Slovakia and 
Thailand. 


Retreat from Dunkirk by British Expeditionary 
Force took place May 26-June 4, 1940, when 900 
vessels took 338,226 troops across the English 
Channel, 26,175 of them French. 

Nazi bombing of Britain began July 10, 1940 
and reached its height Sept. 7, Oct. 15 and Dec. 
29. Coventry was damaged Nov. 14; Birmingham 
Noy. 19-22. Many London churches were burned 
Dec, 29, Desperate attacks on German aircraft 


by R: A. F, stopped threat of invasion. Of this 
defense Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘‘Never 
in the field of human conflict was so much owed 
by so many to so few.” 


Pearl Harbor—Over 100 Jap planes and a num- 
ber of midget submarines attacked U. S. Pacific 
fleet (86 ships) at anchor at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7, 1941. (7:55 A. M., Hawaiian time; 1:25 
P.M. EST.) Totally lost, Battleship Arizona. Ss- 
verely damaged, Battleships Oklahoma, Nevada, 
California, West Virginia, 3 destroyers, 1 target 
ship, 1 minelayer. Damaged and repaired: Bat- 


tleships ~Pennsylvania, Maryland, Tennessee; 
cruisers, Helena, Honolulu, Raleigh; 1 seaplane 
tender, 1 repair vessel, 1 drydock. Airplanes 


lost, Navy 80; Army 97. Japs lost 28 planes to the 
Navy, 20 to the Army and 3 submarines of 45 tons 
each. Casualties: Navy, 2,117 officers and men 
killed, 960 missing, 876 wounded; Army, 226 offi- 
cers and men killed, 396 wounded. 


Planes Over Tokyo—Lt. Col. James H. Doolittle, 
with 16 B-25s and 80 pilots, took off Apr. 18, 1942 
from Carrier Hornet, 688 mi. from Tokyo by sea; 
13 planes dropped 500-Ib. bombs on Tokyo, 2 on 
Nagoya, 1 on Kobe. Eight airmen were captured 
off China coast; 3 were shot, others imprisoned, 


’ Total dead, 9. One plane landed near Vladivostok 


and was interned by Russians; the crew escaped 
to Iran, but plane was never returned. 


Loss and Recapture of Philippines—Japanese 
aircraft bombed Manila and environs Dec. 8, 1941, 
Far Eastern Time, destroyed 12 B-17s and dam- 
aged 5 at Clark Field. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
had 15,000 U. S. troops, 40,000 in Philippine Army 
and 100,000 Filipino reservists. Manila and Cavite 
were taken by Japan.(Homma) Jan 2, 1942. Maj. 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright commanded at 


Bataan, which was attacked by 200,000 Japs 
Jan. 10. U.S. shot down 168 Jap planes by Feb. 
18; U. S. Army Air Force sank 3 troopships in 


Subic Bay, Mar. 4. Gen, MacArthur, ordered to 
Australia, reached Darwin Mar. 17, Wainwright 
defended Bataan until Apr. 8, 1942, sent 3,500 to 
Corregidor. Japs took 35,000 U. S. and Filipino 
troops prisoner, including 5,000 Marines, forced 
them into prison via the ‘‘Death March” of Ba- 
taan. Wainwright surrendered Corregidor May 6 
with 11,574 troops. Gen. MacArthur returned to 
the Philippines near Palo on Leyte, with President 
Osmena, Oct. 10, 1944. Land, naval and air action 
by 738 ships, 193,841 troops defeated Japs. U. S. 
ee ee hd om ee gulf. Jan. 9, 1945. 
anila was taken Feb. 3; Corregidor reoc i 
Feb. 16-Mar. 1. : ga 
Germany attacked the Soviet Union June 22, 
1941; took Minsk, Smolensk, Kiev, Kharkov, Orel; 
besieged Leningrad, fought a terrible battle in the 
ruins of Stalingrad August, 1942, and extended 
the Nazi lines to the Black Sea, Tide turned in 
Nov., 1942; the Russians encircled Stalingrad and 
the Nazi army there surrendered Jan 31, 1943. As 
ee power increased and the Nazis weakened 
ermans were pushed back until t 
reached the Oder Feb., 1945 mmc 
North African coast fighting began Au 6 
1941, when Marshal Graziani led the tata, 
against the British with some success. The first 
counteroffensive in December relieved Tobruk, 
where British had held out 8 mos. The British 
Pushed the Nazis under Rommel back to El Aghe- 
lia, but Rommel Tegained the lost ground. He 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 Brit- 
ish June 21, 1942 and pushed the British back to 


_ Philippine campaign—Japs: 


so <a a 


six-weeks-notice divorces are valid. 


1943 
the Yankee Cli , 
crashed Feb. 22 in the Tagus River near Liston: 


U. S. Withholding Tax 


President Roosevelt signed June 10 the pay-as- 
you-go intome tax bill. Starting July 1, wage and 
Salary earners were subject to a 20% withholding 
tax, ineluding 3% Victory tax. 

Race riots in Detroit June 21 caused 34 deaths 
with more than 1700 injured and 1,300 arrests. 

Six Negroes were killed and property was dam- 
aged in riots among Negroes in Harlem section 
of New York City Aug. 1, caused by false, reports. 

President Roosevelt ordered Secretary of the 
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Interior Harold L. Ickes Nov. 1 to take immediate 
ossession of the coal mines as a result of the 
ourth war strike of 530,000 mine workers. 
President Roosevelt signed Dec. 17 the bill re- 
pealing the Chinese Exclusion Act (60 years old). 


1944 

Deadly coal fumes from locomotive in Italian 
railway tunnel near Balvana, killed 521, Mar. 2, 
in world’s worst railway disaster. Only 6 survived. 

The Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision 
that Negroes had a constitutional right to vote 
in State primaries, May 8. 

Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
fire in Hartford, Conn., caused a stampede in the 
ES ent killing 168 persons and injuring 487, 

uly 6. 

At Port Chicago, Calif., 322 persons were killed 
by a double explosion which shattered two muni- 
tions ships and wrecked pier, July 17. 

Liquid gas tank explosions in Cleveland, O., 
killed at least 135 persons, Oct. 21. 


Pe eB Pe ee 
Summary of Aerial, Naval and Military Actions 


within 70 mi. of Alexandria. On Oct. 23, the 
British, heavily. reinforced and under Lt. Gen. 
Bernard L. Montgomery,. attacked Rommel at El 
Alamein and defeated the Nazi-Italians with 
heavy losses all the way to Tunisia. 


North African expedition by U. S. and Britain 
landed 150,000 American and 140,000 British 
troops on French North Africa Nov. 8, 1942 (Nov. 
7 EST), with Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
c-in-c.. French resisted briefly at Oran, Algiers 
and Casablanca and Vichy govt. broke relations 
with U. S. The Allies began campaign against 
Italy by seizing Pantelleria Island June 11, 1943. 
U. S. 7th Army under Maj. Gen. Geo. S. Patton, 
Jr., and British-Canadian 8th Army landed on 
Sicily July 10. Mussolini was forced to resign 
July 25 and escaped to German lines Sept. 12. 
The Italian mainland was invaded and Italy sur- 
rendered Sept. 8, 1943, but heavy fighting with 
Nazis followed and they were not dislodged until 
spring of 1945. 


Battle of the Coral Sea, May, 1942, took heavy 
toll of ships and planes on both sides, was first 
battle fought by naval planes from ships that had 
neither sight nor range of enemy. U. S. lost 66 
planes, 543 men; Japs lost 80 planes, 900 men. 
Battle of Midway, June 3-6, 1942, U. S. lost 1 
carrier (Yorktown), 1 destroyer, 150 planes, 307 
men; Japs lost 4 carriers, 253 planes, 3,500 men. 


Battle for Leyte Gulf, biggest naval action ever 
fought, occurred Oct. 22-27, 1944, in three engage- 
ments destroying Japanese naval power. Battles 
were fought in Surigao strait, off Samar and off 
Cape Engano. Ships engaged, U. S. 166, Japs, 65. 
Airplanes, U. S. 1,280; Japs 1716. Losses for 
3 large carriers, 3 
light carriers, 1 escort carrier, 4 battleships, 14 
cruisers, 32 destroyers, 11 submarines, total 68. 
U. S.;-1 light carrier, 3 escort carriers,-6 destroy= 
ers, 3 destroyer escorts, 1 high-speed transport, 7 
submarines, total 21. U.S. lost 1 ship to a kami- 
kaze (suicide) plane at Leyte and 5 in subsequent 
actions. Total airplane losses for Philippine cam- 
paign, October, 1944 through January, 1945: Japs 
(est.) 7,000, including 722 kamikaze; U. S. 967. 


D-Day: Invasion of France—Invasion of France 
by Allies, June 6, 1944. 1,000 planes and gliders 
dropped paratroopers on Contentin peninsula, 
Normandy, 5 a.m. London time. 1,000 R.A-F., 
1,400 U. S. bombers attacked installations. First 
assault troops landed 6:30 a.m. on beaches along 
line Carentan-Bayeux-Caen; U. S. on West, Brit- 
ish-Canadians on East. Total Allied strength 
available 2,876,439, including 17 British divisions 
of which 3 Canadian; 20 U. S. divisions, 1 French, 
1 Polish. Also avaliable 5,049 fighter planes, 3,467 
heavy bombers, 1,645 light and medium bombers, 
2,316 transport aircraft, 2,591 gliders, 698 others; 
835 L.C.T., 233 L.S.T. Beachhead 60 mi. long, 10 
mi. deep. 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied Expeditionary Forces; Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery commander of Allied 
assault troops; Sir Bertram Ramsay of Allied naval 
units (4,000 ships of all kinds); Air Marshal Traf- 
ford Leigh-Mallory of Air Forces; Lt. Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley of U. S. troops in field. Germans had 
available 65 divisions, including réserves extending 
back to Germany. Marshal Gunther von Kluge 
was German commander in France. 

British took Bayeux June 7; Carentan fell June 


Consult index for additional 


13; U. S. took Cherbourg June 27; British-Cana- 
dians took Caen July 9 after desperate fighting. 
Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. with 3rd U. S. 
Army attacked south and west of St. Lo Aug. 1, 
Canadians took Falaise Aug. 17. The Argentan 
gap was closed by the 3rd Army in terrible fight- 
ing. Germans lost 12 to 14 divisions in the Falaise 
pocket, many taken prisoner. 

Aug. 14-15, 1944, Allies invaded France éast of 
the mouth of the Rhone with 1,000 ships (641 
U. S., 316 British). On Aug. 25 the 2nd French 
armored division and token force of U. S, Army 
entered Paris. 


The Ardennes Bulge was a violent counter-at- 
tack by 15 German divisions under Gen. yon Mo- 
dell (Gen. von Rundstedt C. in C.) launched Dec. 
16, 1944. By Dec. 19 the ist U. S. Army was 
pushed out of Germany and the Germans pene- 
trated 60 mi. west of Celles. Lieut. Gen. Patton’s 
3rd U. S. Army rescued besieged Americans at 
Bastogne Dec. 21 and Nazi drive was stopped by 
Dec. 25, Allies wiped out the Bulge by Jan. 31, 
1945. Near Malmedy Germans cut down captured 
American. soldiers with machine guns and left 
them dead on the field. U. S. losses estimated at 
40,000; Germans lost 220,000 in dead and prisoners. 


Rhine Crossing—On Mar. 7, 1945, the 9th Ar- 
mored Div., 3rd Corps, First Army, found Luden- 
dorff bridge at Remagen on the Rhine intact; 
Gen, Eisenhower ordered Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
to put 5 divisions across; on 5th day Army ceased 
using bridge, used Treadway floating bridge, built 
* 10 hrs., 11 min.; Remagen bridge collapsed 

ar. 17. 


Iwo Jima was invaded by U. S. joint expedi- 
tionary force Feb. 19, 1945, with land action by 
U. S. Marines; invasion used 495 ships, including 
17 aircraft carriers and 1,170 planes. U. S. troops 
engaged, 111,308, of which 175,144 were assault 
troops. Island was conquered by Mar. 16. U.S. 
lost 4,590 killed; Jap deaths est. over 20,000. 


Okinawa, principal Jap base in the Ryukyu 
group was invaded Apr. 1, 1945 in the final land 
campaign of the war. The troops needed 1,300 
vessels, including airplane carriers. After 83 days 
of fighting the end was signalized by the formal 
suicide of the two Jap generals. U. S. men en- 
gaged up to June 30, 1945 reached 176,491 Army, 
88,500 Marines, 18,000 Navy. Jap strength at start 
was 77,199. U. S. losses were 49,151, of which 
12,520 were killed or missing, 36,631 wounded, 
The Japs lost 110,071 and 7,400 taken prisoner. 

U.S. lost 763 aircraft; Japs lost 7,830, of which 
1,020 were destroyed on the ground. U. S. had 
36 ships sunk, 369 damaged; Japs had 16 sunk, 
including the 45,000-ton Yamato, 4 damaged. 


V-E Day—German armies began surrendering 
May 4, 1945. Unconditional surrender was signed 
May 7 at 2:41 a.m. in Reims Hq. (May 6, 8:41 
P.M., EST), designating cessation of operations 
May 7 at 11:01 P. M. (May 8, 5:01 A.M.). Sur- 
render also signed in Berlin. 

Atomic Bombs—First atomic bomb ever used in 
War was dropped Aug. 6, 1945 on Hiroshima, Japan 
(pop, 343,969); dead 78,150, injured 37,425; miss- 
ing, 13,083. Second bomb dropped on Nagasaki 
(pop. 252,630) Aug. 9, 1945; dead, 73,884. Japan 
surrendered Aug 14. Formal surrender on board 
U. S. S. Missouri Sept. 2, 1945, Far Eastern time, 
was V-J Day. 


listings under World War II. 


. in D. Roosevelt was elected for a fourth 
Parca ae eecstaane of the United States, Nov. 7. 


1945 
Death of President Roosevelt 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 63, died in Warm 
rings, Ga., of a cerebral hemorrhage, April 12. 
Whee President Harry S. Truman became President. 
Roosevelt was buried in Hyde Park, N. Y. 
The United Nations Conference on International 


Organization opened San Francisco, Calif., 
with 46 nations represented, April 25. 
The Supreme Court upheld, 5 to 4, portal to 


. portal pay for bituminous miners, 
A British 


y 7. 
Air eee Coa passed over the 
eographical North Pole, May 17. 
4 The EGealition Government of Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill, formed May 10, 1940, came to 
an end in Great Britain, May 23. In British 
general election July 26 Labor party won 390 out 
of 640 seats in parliament. Clement R. Attlee 
became prime minister. 


Plane Hits Empire State Bldg. 

An Army B-25 bomber, New Bedford, Mass., to 
Newark, N. J., crashed into the Empire State 
Building, New York City, 915 feet above the street, 
killing three occupants of the plane, 10 in the 
building and injuring 25 others, July 28. 

Goy. Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, pardoned 
Bertram M. Campbell, a former Wall Street stock 
Salesman, who had been unjustly convicted and 
served three years and four months in prison, 
Aug. 28. The New York State Court of Claims 
pwazded Campbell $115,000, June 17, 1946. He died 
Sept. 7. 

Sin apore restored to Britain, Sept. 3. Bi 

United States forces entered Korea south of 38 
Parallel to displace Japanese, Sept. 8. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur took over supervision 
of the Japanese government, Sept. 9; arrested 40 
as war criminals, Sept. 11; disbanded the Black 
Dragon society, Sept. 12; received a call from Em- 
peror Hirohito, Sept. 26. 

Vidkun Quisling, traitor premier of Norway, was 
put to death by a firing squad in Oslo, Oct. 23. 

Nationalization of the Bank of France and four 
other major banks ordered by French, Dec. 2. 

The United States wrote off $25,000,000,000 of 
lend-lease aid to the British Commonwealth, also 


‘agreed to grant Britain $4,400,000,000 in credits, 


Dec. 6. Congress approved July 13, 1946, 


First Atomic Bombs 
First atomic bomb, produced at Los Alamos, 
N. M., exploded at Alamogordo, N. M., July 16, 
1945. Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Japan, by B-29, 
Aug. 6; on Nagasaki, Aug, 9. : 


Gen. Patton Dies 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr., commander of 15th 
U. S. Army, was injured in automobile crash at 
Mannheim, Germany, Dec. 9; died, Dec. 21. 
The United States recegnized Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslav Republic, Dec. 22. 


1946 

The first World War II peace treaty was signed 

between Britain and Siam, Jan. 1. 
illiam Joyce, ‘‘Lord Haw Haw,’’ broadcaster 
for Nazis, hanged in London for treason Jan, 8. 

Poland nationalized basic industries, Jan. 6. 

The first Assembly of the United Nations opened 
in London, Jan. 10, 

Red Army troops seized the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey oil fields in Hungary, Jan. 20. 

The U. S. Army Signal Corps reported a radar 
beam had reached the moon, Jan. 24, 

Secretary of State Byrnes revealed. Jan. 29 that 
the late President Roosevelt had agreed at the 
Yalta Conference that Soviet Russia should get the 
southern half of Sakhalin Island and the Kuriles. 

e€ League of Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, 
voted itself out of existence and turned over its 
physical assets to the United Nations, April 18, 


King Victor Emmanuel Abdicates 

King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy abdicated in 
favor of his son, Crown Prince Humbert, May 9. 

President Truman ordered seizure of the coun- 
try’s railroads as engineers and trainmen threat- 
ened to call a strike, May 17. The strike was called, 
May 23, but was settled, May 25, on terms pro- 
posed by President Truman. 

An Army C-45 plane crashed into the 58th floor 
of the Bank of Manhattan Building in New York 
City’s financial district, May 20; dead, five. 

A fire in the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, killed 61 
persons, June 5, 

Fred Rose, only Communist member of the 
Canadian Parliament, was convicted in Montreal 
of membership in a Moscow-directed spy ring, 
June 15, He was sentenced to six years, June 20, 

Atom Bombs at Bikini 

The fourth atom bomb ever to be exploded was 
dropped from a superfortress on 73 naval vessels in 
Bikini Atoll in the Pacific, June 30; the fifth bomb 
Was detonated under water July 25. 

President Truman signed the Hobbs bill making 


Memorable Dates—1945-1947 


Po? : 


via, July 17, for alleged treason 
Yugoslavia, , for é 

The Congressional committee which investigated 
the Pearl Packs attack absolved President Roose- 
velt of blame, July 20, by 8 to 2. 

The King David Hotel in Jerusalem was bombed 
by_terrorists; dead, 31, July 22. 

tthe b ere aes 12 
0 e ardanelles, ze le 

waits took © death tou of 2000, Aas oat ee 
eutta took a dea of 3,000, Aug. 19. 

The United States sent a 48-hour ultimatum to 


Yugoslavia, Aug. 21, demanding an explanation of | 


the shooting down of two unarmed Army transport 
planes en route from Austria to Italy.. The Bel- 
grade Government released the occupants of the 
Planes, Aug. 22, but five American airmen were 
killed, Aug. 23, when another unarmed plane was 
shot down, The Yugoslav Government promised 
indemnity — 


was_ scheduled 
t. 15. The other 10 top Nazis were 


Seyss-Inquart, Julius Streicher and Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop. 

Others sentenced for war crimes: Gen. Anton 
Dostler, eet hanged in Rome 


Jap commander in Philippines, hanged 
Gen. Homma who ordered 
Bataan death march, hanged in Manila, Apr. 3, 
1946; Marshall Ion Antonescu, dictator of Ru- 
mania, hanged June 1, 1946; Karl Hermann 
Frank, Nazi ruler in Czechoslovakia, ed 
in Prague May 22 for ordering massacre of Lidice; 
48 Nazi officers and guards at Mauthausen camp 
hanged, May, 1947, by U. S. Army. 

The United States Army B-29 Pacusan Dream- 
boat landed in Cairo after a 9,422-mile non-stop 
flight from Honolulu via North Pole, Oct. 5. 

The Lower House of the Japanese Parliament 
passed a new constitution, previously approved 
by the House of Peers, which abolished the armed 
forces and reduced the Emperor’s status from 
“divinity” to a ‘national symbol,’’ Oct, 7. 

Archbishop Aloysius Stepinatz, Roman Catholic 
Primate of Yugoslavia, was sentenced to 16 years 
at hard labor for alleged collaboration with 
Nazis, Oct. 11. He was released, Dec., 1951, 

By a vote of 9,002,467 to 7,790,676, the French 
people approved the nation’s new Constitution, 
charter of the Fourth French Republic, Oct. 13. 

Republicans gained control of both Houses of 
Congress in a 47-State election, Nov. 5. 


& . 

to cancel the soft coal strike notice he had served 
on the Federal Government, Nov. 18. Lewis defied 
Judge Goldsborough’s anti-strike injunction and 
called out 400,000 soft coal miners, Noy. 20. Judge 
Goldsborough ordered Lewis and the U.M.W. to 
stand trial for contempt of court. Nov. 25. Lewis 
and the U 

3. Lewis was fined $10,000 and the 


The most disastrous hotel fire in American his- 
tory killed 121 in the 15-story Winecoff Hotel, 
Ath aie or Pore Mini 

€ Big Four Foreign Sters ended a five- 
week meeting in New York City, Dec. 12, after 
drafting peace treaties for Hitler’s European satel- 
lites, imposing $1,330,000,000 in reparations. The 
treaties were signed, Feb. 10, 1947. 

residen Tuman proclaimed the 
hostilities of World War Il, Dec. 31. bea eh 


1947 
British Labor government took possession of coal 
mines, cables and wireless communications, Jan. 1, 
Alphonse (Scarface) Capone, Chicago under- 
world boss during the dry era, died in Miami 


22. & 
ded a share in the control 


Fath taelicg ia ere ~~ CO" sarees = 


von nite ae asa 
tenced him to-prison for eight years, Feb. 24. 
act of ress to quas 


5 
the Allied Control Council in Berlin, 


ment 


the French High Court of Justice 
labora’ 


- cuted, April 14. 


= Britain and France signed a 50-year treaty of 


alliance, March 4 


ers, C. I 
J. I. Case Co. in Racine, Wis., March 9. 


major issues. 


differences could be adjusted by compromise. 
U.S. to Oppose Communism 


: President Truman asked Congress to appropriate 
economic and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism, Mar. 12. 


: $400,000,000 for 
e Approved, May 15. Called Truman Doctrine. 


In Centralia, Ill., 111 miners were killed when 
they were trapped in a gas-filled mine by an ex- 
John L. Lewis proclaimed, 
29, a six-day shutdown of soft coal mines 


losion, March 25. 
arch 
as_a protest against unsafe mining 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, New York, signed law 


Mar. 27 outlawing strikes by public employees, 
including teachers, with dismissal as penalty. 


The United Nations Security Council voted unani- 
teeship the Pacific 


mously to place under U. Ss. 
islands formerly mandated to Japan April 2. 


More than 300,000 telephone workers in 39 states 
walked out in the first nation-wide strike in the 


industry’s history April 7. Strike ended April 30. 
Henry Ford Dead 


Henry Ford, pioneer in the automobile industry 
and originator of mass production methods, died 
in Dearborn, Mich., at 83, April 7. He left his for- 
tune, estimated between $500,000,000 and $700,000,- 
000 to his widow, four grandchildren and the Ford 


Foundation. Mrs. Ford died 1950 


A nitrate-laden French freighter. exploded in the 
Gulf of Mexico, off Texas City, Tex., killing 512 


persons, April 16. Property damage was $50,000,000. 


King Christian of Denmark, 76, died in Copen- 


hagen, April 20. He had reigned for 35 years. 


Using hand grenades and bombs, 100 Jewish ter- 
Torists blasted open the gates of ancient Acre Prison 
in Palestine, liberating 33 Jewish and 183 Arab 
prisoners, May 4. British troops and police opened 
killing 15 Jews and an Arab. Three leaders of 


fire, 
the prison break were hanged, July 29. 

The Senate approved the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 
68 to 24, May 13. 


President Truman, June 20, but the House overrode 
the veto, 331 to 83, on the same day: The Senate 
overrode the veto, 68 to 25, June 23. 

American soldiers hanged in Landsberg, Ger- 
many, 48 Nazi guards and officials of the Mauthau- 
sen concentration camp for mass murders, May. 

Hungarian Communists ousted Premier Ferenc 
Nagy and installed their government, May 30. 


Marshall Proposes His Plan 

Secretary of State Marshall, at Harvard Univer- 
sity, promised aid to free nations striving toward 
Tehabilitation—‘‘the Marshall Plan’’—June 5, 

The Senate ratified the World. War II _peace 
treaties wet Italy, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 

tia, June 5. 
eONational charter of the Ku Klux Klan revoked 
by Atlanta, Ga., court June 13. 

Operation of the nation’s coal mines was re- 
stored by the U. S. Government to private owner- 
ship, June 30. The mines had been seized (May 21, 
1946) during a strike of soft coal miners. 

A Federal Court jury in Washington convicted 
former Rep. Andrew May (D.-Ky.) and his co- 
defendants, Bony and Murray Garsson. munitions 
manufacturers, of bribe conspiracy charges, July 3. 
They were sentenced to from eight months to two 
years in prison, July 25. 

Dutch East Indian troops launched an offensive 
against the Indonesian Republic in Western Java, 
July 20. The U. N. Security Council at Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., ordered both sides to cease fire, Aug. 1, 
and hostilities were halted, Aug- 4. 

President Truman signed a bill unifying the 
armed services and appointed James Forrestal, 
former Secretary of the Navy. as the nation’s first 
Secretary of Defense, July 26. In ill health, For- 
restal committed suicide, May 22, 1949. 


,»785,000,000 in 
dar eats Pportal-to-portal sot Meelis a law, 


tate of Prussia was formally abolished by 
March 


Paul Baudouin, Foreign Minister in the Vichy, 
Government, was sentenced to five years’ im: ane 
‘or col- 
g with the Nazis, March 3. Fernand de 
y Brinon, the Vichy regime’s Ambassador to Occupied 
,) France, was sentenced to death, March 6, and exe- 


Members of Local 180, United Automobile Work- 
. O., ended their 440-day strike against the 


The conference of the Big Four Foreign Ministers 
Council on peace terms for Germany and Austria 
opened in Moscow, March 10. It adjourned, April 
24, without reaching an agreement on any of the 
In a broadcast, April 28, Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall told the American peo- 
ple that Generalissimo Stalin had assured him that 


The House concurred, June 4, by 
a vote of 320 to 79. The measure was vetoed by 


251 


Moslem Pakistan, formerly part of 1 
Hindu India became axitonamous Doriinienc: ‘ait 


bere ne eas 26, 1950. Sek 

ense Conference, meet- 
ing in Petropolis, Brazil, unanimously adopted a 
U. S.-sponsored resolution for hemispheric defense,’ 
Aug. 30. President Truman attended. 

A tropical hurricane killed more than 100 in 
Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, Sept. 16-19, 
Cominform  Organiz 

The Communist International (Comintern), sup- 
posedly dissolved in 1943 was revived at a secret 
meeting in Poland by Communist delegates from 
nine European nations Oct. 5 and called the Com- 
munist Information Bureau (Cominform), 

The Saar region in Western Germany, which 
(1935) voted to join Hitler's Third Reich, entered 
into an economic union with France, Oct. 5. 

Col. Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanov of the Moscow 
Politburo called on all Communists Oct. 22 to 
defeat the Marshall plan (ERP). 

Gov. Earl Shell of Oregon, Senate President 
Marshall Cornett and Secy. of State Robert S, 
Farrell Jr., were killed in plane crash, Oct. 29. 

Man o’ War, famous race horse, winner of 20 
of the 21 races in which he started, died in 
Kentucky, Nov. 1, 30 years old. 

Princess Elizabeth, heir to the British throne, 
and Lt. Philip Mountbatten, newly created Duke 
of Edinburgh, were married in Westminster Abbey, 
London, Nov. 20. A son, Prince Charles, was born 
to them, Nov. 14, 1948, and a daughter, Princess 
Anne, Aug. 15, 1950. 

King Michael of Rumania abdicated and the 
Communist-controlled government in Bucharest 
proclaimed a People’s Republic Dec. 30. 

1948 - 
British Labor govt. nationalized railways, Jan. 1. 
Jewish terrorists bombed the headquarters of 


the Arab Higher Command in Jaffa and the Semi- _ 


ramis Hotel in Jerusalem, killing 34 Arabs, Jan. 4. 
The Army transport Joseph V. Connolly, bound 
for Belgium with 6,445 coffins to bring back the 
bodies of U. S. war dead, burned and sank Jan. 
12-29; no lives lost. 
Gandhi Assassinated 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, Hindu spiritual leader 
and champion of freedom for India, was shot and 
killed by a Hindu fanatic in New Delhi, Jan. 30. 
Communal rioting took the lives of nearly 100 
leaders and members of the Mahasabba, politico- 
religious group to which Gandhi’s assassin be- 
longed, Jan. 30-Feb. 2. 

President Benes. of Czechoslovakia yielded to a 
Communist ultimatum to install a pro-Soviet Cabi- 
net and join the Russian bloc in Hastern Europe, 
Feb. 25. He resigned, June 7, and was succeeded by 
Klement Gottwald, Communist. Benes died, Sept. 3. 

Alarmed by the Communist coup in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the premiers and foreign ministers of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed at a 
conference in Brussels to accept an Anglo-French 
proposal for a union of Western European nations, 
Feb. 29. A five-nation, 50-year security pact was 
signed, March 17. 

Jan Masaryk, non-partisan foreign minister of 
Crechoslovakia, reported suicide in Prague, Mar. 


0. Mine Workers Strike 

About 350,000 soft coal miners went on strike in 
support of a demand by John L. Lewis, head of 
the United Mine Workers, for a guaranteed $100- 
a-month pension for retired mine workers, March 
15. After defying a summons to appear before a 
Presidential fact-finding board, Lewis, obeying a 
court order, testified behind closed doors, March 30. 
After Lewis and the union had been fined $20,000 
and $1,400,000, respectively, on charges of criminal 
contempt of court, April 20, most of the miners 
returned to the pits, April 22. 

The ninth International Conference of American 
States opened in Bogota, Colombia, March 30, The 
conterence was interrupted, April 9 to 15, by riot- 
ing following the assassination of Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan, leader of the anti-Government Liberal par- 
ty. The conference closed, May 2, after creating 
the Organization of 21 American States. 

_Berlin Blockade and Airlift 

The Soviet Military Government in Berlin opened 
a land blockade of the Allied sectors of the 
former German capital by refusing to permit 
United States and British supply trains to pass 
through their zone, April 1. The blockade and a 
Western counter-blockade were lifted, Sept. 30, 
1949, after U. S. and British aircraft had flown 
2,343,315 tons of food and coal into Western Berlin. 

A Republican-sponsored bill reducing Federa! in- 
come taxes by $4,800,000,000 annually was vetoed by 
President Truman, but his veto was overridden in 
both Senate and House by Republican-Democratic 


majorities, April 2. 


Congress completed action on the Administra- 


poe $6,098,000,000 omnibus foreign aid bill, April 


The measure was signed, April 3, by President 


Truman who appointed Paul G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corp., as Economic Co- 


ation Administrator. He served until Sept. 30, 
; and was succeeded by W. C. Foster. 

The French High Court of Justice ye ee Gen. 
Maxime Weygand, commander of the ich arm- 
jes -until aga Fi Rannnee in es, Oe charges of 
collaboration wi e enemy, May 6. 

Count Folke Bernadotte, head of the Swedish 
Red Cross, U. N. mediator in Palestine, was as- 
Sasinated by terrorists in the Jewish section of 
Jerusalem, Sept. 17. 


State of Israel Proclaimed 

The birth of the Free State of Israel was pro- 
claimed in Tel Aviv, May 14, as the British evacu- 
ated Palestine, Dr. Chaim Weizmann was elected 
Provisional President of Israel. First de facto rec- 
ognition of the new state came from the United 
States, May 14, and Soviet Russia, May 17. Weiz- 
Mann was elected as Israel’s first regular President 
by the Constituent Assembly, Feb. 14, 1949. 

President Truman signed an act May 21 author- 
izing $3,198,100,000 for a 70-group up-to-date Air 
Force, May 21. He signed a peace-time selective 
service act June 24. 

Robert H. Best, former American newspaper 
correspondent, was sentenced to life imprisonment 
in Boston for having served as a Nazi radio broad- 
caster, June 30. ‘ 

A federal surplus of $8,419,469,843 for the fiscal 
year 1948-1949, the largest in history, was reported 
by Secretary of the Treasury Snyder, July 2. 

An attempt to assassinate Palmiro Togliatti, 
Communist leader, in Rome July 14 caused riots 
in Italy, in which 21 persons were killed. 


States Rights Party 
At a convention in Birmingham, Ala., 6,000 re- 
bellious Southern Democrats organized the States 
Rights party in opposition to the regular Demo- 
cratic ticket and nominated Gov. J. Strom Thur- 


“mond of South Carolina for President, July 17. 


Ex-Vice President Henry A. Wallace was nom- 
inated for President on the Progressive party ticket 
in Philadelphia, July 25. He was endorsed by the 
Communist party, Aug. 2. 

Explosions in G. Farben chemical plant, 
Ludwigshafen, Germany, July 28, killed 184, in- 
jured 2,500. 

President Truman denounced Congressional in- 
vestigations into alleged Soviet spy rings as a 
“red herring’”’ designed to distract attention from 
the record of the Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress, Aug. 5. 

Mrs. Oksana AE sno Kasenkina, a Russian 
school teacher sought as a witness by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, leaped from 
a third floor window of the Soviet Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York City and_suffered serious in- 
juries, Aug. 12. The State Department, Aug. 20, 
demanded recall of Soviet Consul General Jacob 
M,. Lomakin, which was done. 

Princess Juliana was crowned as Queen of the 
Netherlands in Amsterdam, succeeding her moth- 
er, Queen Wilhelmina, who abdicated after a reign 
of 50 years, Sept. 6. 

Forty American soldiers on their way home were 
killed in a train collision in South Korea, Sept. 14. 


Truman Elected to Full Term 

President Truman was elected to a full term as 
President, upsetting election forecasts by polls and 
experts, with 28 states and 303 electoral votes 
to 16 states and 189 electoral votes for his Re- 
publican rival, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Nov. 2. 
Dewey said, Nov. 6, that Republican over-confi- 
dence had caused his defeat. 

The U. N. General Assembly approved, 40 to 6, 
a U. S. resolution for controlling atomic energy 
and rejected a Soviet counter-plan calling for out- 
lawing of the atomic bomb, Nov. 4. 


Alger Hiss Perjury Case 

Alger Hiss, former State Department official, 
was indicted in New York City, Dec. 15, on two 
perjury charges after he had denied passing secret 
documents to Whittaker Chambers, a former maga- 
zine editor, for transmission to a Communist spy 
ring. A jury failed to reach an agreement, July 8, 
1949. His second trial, Nov. 17, 1949-Jan. 21, 1950, 
ended with conviction on 2 counts and a sentence 
of 5 years in a Federal prison. Appeals to higher 
courts were rejected, and Hiss began his sentence 
Mar. 22, 1951. He denied all charges. He peti- 
tioned Federal Court, New York, for retrial on 
basis of new evidence of ‘“‘forgery by typewriter,”’ 
Jan, 24, 1952. Judge H. W. Goddard denied it, 
July 22, 1952. 

Former Premier Hideki Tojo and six other 
Japanese war leaders were hanged in Tokyo, Dec. 
23, aS war criminals. 

Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman Catholic 
primate of Hungary, arrested by Communist gov- 
ernment in Budapest on charges of treason, es- 
pionage and black market dealings, Dec. 27. Con- 
victed, given life imprisonment, Feb. 8, 1949, All 
persons taking part in the Cardinal’s prosecution 
were excommunicated by Pope Pius XII. 

1949 
Egyptian naval vessels shelled Tel Aviv, pro- 
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- 


visional capital of Israel, Jan. 1. sem Jan 2, 
raided Jewish section of Jerusalem Jan 2. 
israel mies ——. thrust 35 into 
reconnaissance planes shot down by Israeli fighters 
over Egypt, Jan; 

Chin Communists occupied Tientsin, Jan. 15. 
Cenuraliaainas Chiang Kai-shek resigned as 


presi- 
dent of China, Jan. 21. Li Tsung-jen became acting 
president Chinese Nationalists surrendered Peip- 


Jan. 22. A 
eS Israel and Hashemite Kingdom 
of Jordan, Jan. 31. 


Hungary’s Communist government demanded, 
sitca/branin. chatsing ‘iterterence’* 2mm 
Selden 53) ging erence. 

Israel and Arab nations concluded armistice 
under terms proposed by U. N. Mediator Ralph 
Bunche, Feb. 23. ~ 

Vyacheslav M. Molotov was relieved as Soviet 
foreign minister and replaced by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Mar. 4. Molotov re- 
mained as deputy premier and member of Politburo. 

Bulgarian Communist court, Sofia, convicted 
15 Protestant ministers of espionage for U. S. 
and Britain, March 8, Four received life in jail. 

Federal Court jury in New York City found 
Mildred E. treason 


(Axis Sally) Gillars guilty of 
for broadcasting Nazi 
March 10. She received 10 to 30 years in prison. 


propaganda during war, 
North Atlantic Defense Pact 

U. S., Canada and 10 Western yr ppm nations 
adopted March 18, a North Atlantic defense pact, 
agreeing that ‘‘an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe and North America shall 
be .considered an attack against all.’ Signed 
April 4, ratified by Senate, July 21. 

U. S., Britain and France agreed April 8 on 
merger of their zones in Western Germany and 
establishment of German republic. 

Marshal Tito announced that Soviet Union's 
hostile attitude compelled Yugoslavia to trade with 
Western nations, April 9. 

Nuremberg war crimes trials, which began Nov. 
20, 1945, ended with conviction by U. S. tribunal 
of 19 former officials of Nazi Foreign Office, Apr, 14. 

Eire severed its last ties with Britain on 33rd 
anniversary of 1916 Easter revolution, April 18. 

Chinese Communist batteries shelled British war- 
ships Consort and Amethyst in Yangtze River; 
27 casualties, April 20. The Communists cr 
the Yangtze and captured Nanking April 23. 


Israel Admitted to U. N. 

Israel admitted to U. N., 37 to 12, with 9 
abstentions, May 11. 

U. N. Assembly adopted, 33 to 6, international 
code designed_to promote freedom of press com- 
munications, May 14. 

Scotland Yard officers seized Gerhart Eisler, Ger- 
man-born Communist, when he arrived in South- 
ampton from New York on the Polish liner 
Batory on which he had stowed away, May 14. 
U. S. request for his extradition to serve prison 
sentence for perjury denied by British authorities, 
May 27, Eisler went to East Germany. 

Sale of liquor becamé legal in Kansas for first 
time in 69 years after state prohibition law was 
repealed by popular referendum. June 6. 

Archbishop Josef Beran of Czechoslovakia or- 
dered Roman Catholic clergy to boycott organiza- 
tions sponsored by Communist government June 
ll. His palace was searched and placed under 
poe guard, pene 16. ee nee excommuni- 
cate remier emen Ww and other 
Czech officials, June 20. nigh 

Congress passed bill authorizing President Tru- 
man to reorganize Executive Branch of Govern- 
mene i= basis of Hoover Commission report, 

une 16. ; 

U. N. Commission on Human Rights adopted 
covenant outlawing arbitrary arrest, torture, slays 
ery, forced labor, June 20. 

U. S. government filed suit under anti-trust 
laws to dissolve $1,585,000,000 du Pont industrial 
combine, June 30. 

John J. McCloy reached Berlin as first U. S. 
civilian governor of Germany, July 2. 
enor pen govt., ot cee Cripps, chan- 

or 0: e exchequer, devalued 
to $2.80, Se at. aa pound from $4.03 
} n . S. newspaper corresponden 
radio commentators were among 45 poe ‘cited 
in crash of Dutch airliner near Bombay, India, 
July 12, including S. Burton Heath and H. R. 
Knickerbocker, Pulitzer prize winners. 

United Steel Workers, C.I.G., called a strike 
of 530,000 members against Big Steel, July 28. 
After union dropped wage demands, U. S. Steel 
signed contract, Nov. 11, granting pensions and 
other benefits. Other companies also signed up. 

In White Paper on China, Aug. 6, Secretary of 
State Acheson blamed Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s ‘‘reactionary’’ clique for the Nationalists’ 
defeat by the Communists and gave notice that 
no further aid would be given Chiang’s government. 
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Russia recalled its ambassador to Ered, de- 
Fs 


_houncing Yugoslavia as enemy Au 


A $20,000,000 loan was granted Yugoslavia 
Import Bank in Washington, Sept. 8. #3 
Rival Regimes in Germany 
Federal Republic of Western Germany w: 
claimed in Bonn and Theodor Heuss, Eiberal! was 


government of 
any and promulgated a civilian oc- 
tupation statute, Sept. 21. 


Atomic Explosion in Russia 
President Truman announced, Sept. 23, govern- 
Ment had “evidence that within recent weeks an 
atomic explosion had occurred in the U.S.S.R.,”’ 
ending U. S. monopoly of A-bomb. 
Congress voted $1,314,000,000 in military aid for 
European signatories of North Atlantic pact, 


Wes ae 
s. I, Toguri D’Aquino, Tokyo Rose of Japa- 
nese wartime broadcasts, was sentenced in San 
Francisco Oct. 7 to 10 years in prison for treason. 
Supreme Court affirmed, Apr. 28, 1952. 
Czech secret police. seized 10,000 persons sus- 
pected of sympathy with West, Catholic Church 
or Yugoslavia, and sent them to coal mines or 
Soviet-controlled uranium mines Oct. 8. 


U. 8. Communist Leaders Convicted 

After 9-month trial, 11 leaders of American Com- 
munist party were convicted, Oct. 14, in New York 
City of advocating violent overthrow of U. S. 
Government. Federal Judge Harold R. Medina, 
Oct. 21, sentenced 10 defendants to five years in 
prison each and the llth; a war veteran, to 3 
years. U. S. Court of Appeals upheld conviction 
Aug. 1, 1950. 

Communist government in Budapest hanged ex- 
Foreign Minister Laszlo Rajk and two other former 
high officials for having ‘‘conspired with U. S. and 
Yugoslavia for invasion of Hungary,’’ Oct. 15. 

Yugoslavia elected to U. N. Security Council 
despite a warning from Soviet Union it would 
hever recognize action Oct. 20. 


U. S. Consul in: Mukden Jailed 

Angus Ward, U. S. Consul General in Muk- 
den, Manchuria, and four consulate employees 
were arrested by Communists, Oct. 24, on charge 
of having beaten Chinese employee. Ward and 
others were sentenced to jail terms of three to six 
months, Nov. 22, but were released, Nov. 25, or- 
dered to leave country after U. S. had appealed to 
30 other nations to join in a protest. 

Eastern Airlines DC-4 was cut in two by fighter 
plane over Washington National Airport, Nov. 1. 
All 55 passengers and crew members on airliner 
were killed. Pilot of fighter, a Bolivian, whose 
government had bought it, was seriously. injured. 

In reply to an appeal by U. N. Assembly Presidént 
Romulo to big powers to suspend production of 
atomic weapons, Soviet Foreign Minister Vishin- 
sky Nov. 10, said Russia was using atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only, but would produce as 
many atomic bombs as were needed. 

Action against Marshal Tito’s Yugoslav govern- 
ment by Communists inside country and elsewhere 
ordered by Cominform, Nov, 29. 

Nationalist China’s government fled to Formosa 
Dec. 7%. Chinese Communists took Yunnan and 
Kunming as Nationalists deserted. 

Mao Tze-tung arrived in Moscow Dec. 16 to 
sign a treaty of friendship and mutual defense 
with Stalin Feb. 15, 1950. 

At the Australian general election Dec. 10 the 
Liberal-Country party coalition defeated the Labor 
government, in office since 1941. Robt. G. Menzies 
became prime minister. The government declared 
for private enterprise and against communism. 

United States of Indonesia became a sovereign 
nation Dec. 27 when Queen Wilhelmina in Amster- 
dam signed act granting full autonomy. 

An- explosion caused by escaping natural gas 
wrecked a 6-story building at the Swift & Co. 
packing plant in Sioux City, Ia., Dec. 14, killing 
21 and injuring 150. 

1950 


U. S. Jan. 2 ordered Hungary to close its con- 


sulates in New York and Cleveland, in retaliation | 


for arrest of Robert A. Vogeler, American business 
man, on charge of spying. Hungary released 
Vogeler Apr. 28, 1951 when U. S. agreed to let 
consulates reopen. rc 4 

Great Britain broke diplomatic relations with 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government in 
China Jan. 5 and recognized the Communist re- 
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gime in Peiping Jan, 6. 
L ie ping Communist China did not, 


: S., China, France, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Britain and Norway, which had recognized 
Communist China, abstained. 

Soviet delegates announced non-participation in 
protest. Boycott lasted 615 mos., Malik returning 
ug. 1 to take chair of Security Council. 

British submarine Truculent, 1,090 tons, sunk 
Jan. 12 by Swedish tanker Divina, 643 tons, in 
Thames estuary; 65 lost, 15 saved. 

U.S. Jan, 14 recalled all consular officials from 
Communist China after the latter seized the 
American consulate general in Peiping. 

Masked bandits in Boston robbed Brink’s, Inc., 
express office, of $1,000,000 in cash, $500,000 in 
peep Jan. i%, 


. S. battleship Missouri, 45,000 tons, ran 
aground in Chesapeake Bay, off Norfolk, Va., 
Jan. 17; was pulled clear Feb. 2. Three top 


painers, were penalized by loss of promotion num- 
S: 

Jerusalem proclaimed capital of Israel Jan. 23. 

India proclaimed independent republic at New 
Delhi Jan. 25; Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president. 

Hottest January day, Jan. 26, established new 
records: Boston, 71.5°; New York, 70.5°; Newark, 
74°; Philadelphia, 73.2°; Baltimore, 79°. 

France recognized Bao Dai and the Vietnam 
regime in Indo-China; Soviet Union recognized 
ee an Minh and Vietnimh» Communist party, 
an, E 

President Truman announced Jan. 31 he had 
instructed the Atomic Energy Commission to 
produce the hydrogen bomb. (H-bomb). Deci- 
sion approved by Bernard M, Baruch, Dr. Harold 
C. Urey and Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Du Pont 
was chosen Aug. 2 to make bomb at government 


ESPEN Ee: Two Long Island Wrecks 

Two Long Island R. R. trains met head-on on a 
temporary one-track section near Rockville Center, 
L. I., N. Y., Feb. 17: 32 killed, 100 injured. One 
engineer was tried for second degree manslaughter 
and acquitted. Another wreck of commuting 
trains on the Long Island R, R. occurred Nov. 22 
near Richmond Hill, Queens Borough, New York, 
N. Y., when an eastbound express crashed at full 
speed into the rear of a stalled passenger train: 
79 dead, hundreds injured. The engineer did 
not survive. 

British general election, Feb. 23, returned the 
Labor party to power by majority of only \6. 

Dr. Kraus J. E. Fuchs, German-born atomic 
research physicist at Harwell, Eng., pleaded 
guilty Mar. 1 to violating the Official Secrets 
Act and received 14 years in prison. He had 
communicated valuable atomic information to 
Russian agents since 1942. At one time he 
worked at Los Alamos, N. M. 


Judith Coplon Case 

Judith Coplon, 28, former political analyst in 
Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C., and Valen- 
tin A. Gubichev, 33, Russian engineer employed 
by United Nations, were found guilty of espio- 
nage Mar. 7 in New York and sentenced to 15 
years. Gubichev’s sentence was suspended when 
he agreed to leave the country. Miss Coplon also 
had been sentenced to 5 years in 1949 Washington 
trial for stealing secret documents. The New 
York convictions were reversed by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, N. Y., Dec. 5 because the 
FBI made the arrests without a warrant and the 
Government failed to show that its evidence was 
not obtained through wire-tapping. The indict- 
ment stood. U.S. Court of Appeals, D.C., upheld 
the Washington conviction June 1, 1951, but ruled 
the case should be retried because the Government 
used illegal wire-tap evidence. Miss Coplon won 
the right to a new trial Jan. 28, 1952, when the 
Supreme Court refused to review the lower. court 
rulings on Government appeals. 


“Mercy Killing’’ Cases 

Dr. Herman N. Sander, 41, of Candia, N. H., 
was acquitted of first degree murder in Man- 
chester; N. H., Mar. 9. He had been charged with 
the ‘‘mercy killing’ of Mrs. Abbie Borroto, 59, an 
incurable cancer patient, by injecting air in her 
veins. His license was later restored. Harold A. 
Mohr, 36, Coplay, Pa., was found guilty of having 
killed his blind, cancer-stricken brother; he was 
given 3 to 6 years in prison and fined $600 Apr. 10. 

John Foster Dulles, Republican appointed con- 
sultant to’ Dept. of State by President, April 6. 


Russians Shoot Down Navy Plane 
Soviet flyers shot down unarmed U. S. Navy 
Privateer over the Baltic sea April 8. On April 


Malik and other™ 


also rejected. 
bullet ie and an airplane wheel were recovered 
off the Swedish coast. The Russians decorated 
the 4 flyers who had shot down the plane. The 
U. S. Congress unanimously awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross posthumously to the 10 crew 
members of the Navy plane. 

U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 2, upheld _ power 
of Congressional committees to compel witnesses 
to. state whether or not they were Communists, 
refusing to review lower court convictions of 
John- sg dae ia aie and Dalton Trumbo for 
contempt, Aj 10. 

Dept. of State April 21 ordered Czechoslovakia 
to close its consulate general in Chicago, in re- 
taliation for the ouster of the U. S. information 
service and press attaché by Prague. 

Soviet Union demanded Apr. 21 that U. S., 
Britain and France withdraw troops from Trieste, 
eliminate the ‘‘illegal Anglo-American naval base 
and, establish a civil government there. Demand 
rejected, charges denied June 16. 

Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan announced an- 
nexation of Arabian Palestine April 24. Israel 
protested. Great Britain recognized Israel and 
the Jordan annexation, April 27. 

Soviet Union announced, May 4, that it had 
repatriated 1,939,163 German war prisoners and 
only 9,717 criminals and 14 hospital patients 
were left. Chancellor Adenauer, West Germany, 
retorted the Russians had admitted holding 3,500,- 
000 at the end of the war and had not yet 
accounted for 1,500,000. U. S. asked SoViet Union 
July 14 to permit investigation; no result. 

Robt. Schuman, French Foreign Minister, pro- 
posed pooling European steel and coal May 9. The 
British Labor government rejected the plan, but 
six nations, France, West_Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands and Luxemburg agreed to 
a conference. They agreed to a treaty Mar. 19, 1951. 


New Jersey Munitions Explode 

Thirty were killed, 350 injured when 467 tons 
of ammunition on 4 barges blew up at South 
Amboy, N. J., May 19. The shipment was en 
route Pakistan. On May 21, 100 drums of 
phosphorus in a chemical plant exploded there, 
detonating 100 floating mines in Raritan Bay. 

U. S., Britain and France protested to Soviet 
Union May 23 against organization of a militia 
of 50,000 Germans in East Germany. 

East_ Germany (Communist) formally recog- 
nized Poland’s possession of the Oder-Neisse area 
June 7. West Berlin denounced the agreement 
as treason. The U. S. State Dept. declared boun- 
daries were determined by a peace conference. 

Hgypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanan and Yemen 
signed mutual defense pact June 17. 

U. S. 82-ton fiying boat Caroline Mars, flying 
from Honolulu to'San Diego, Calif., with 144; set 
a world passenger-carrying record June 18. 

University of California in Los Angeles dis- 
charged 157 staff members June 23 for refusin) 
to declare whether or not they were Communis 
party members. 

Bight Hollywood personalities refusing to tell 
whether they were Communists, were convicted of 
contempt of Congress June 29. Four were sen- 
tenced to a year in jail, 2 to G-month terms, and 
2 had sentence deferred. Six imprisoned were 
fined $1,000 each. 

Federal deficit for the 1950 fiscal year was 
$3,122,000,000. Expenditures were $40,167,000,000; 
receipts $37,045,000,000, declining $1,201,000,000 
from 1949. Gross public debt increased $4,587,- 
000,000, to $257,357,000,000. 

President Truman Aug. t signed a bill granting 
U.S. citizenship and limited self-government to 
Guam. Civil governor replaced Navy. 

King Leopold III of Belgium, whose return to 
the throne was violently opposed by Libérals, 
Socialists and Communists because he had sur- 
rendered to Nazi Germany in 1940, agreed Aug, 1 
to abdicate when his son, Crown Prince Baudouin 
became of age Sept. 7, 1951. Baudouin assum 
the King’s powers as Prince Royal Aug. 11. 

Atomic Energy Commission Aug, 2 named E. T, 
Du Pont de Nemours to build and operate a plant 
to produce hydrogen bomb at government cost, 

Winston Churchill, in an address Aug. 11 to the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe 
at Strasbourg, called for a European Army, in- 
cluding Germans, to counter. a Soviet advantage 
of 6 or 7 to 1 in Europe. The assembly voted 
Aug. 28 for unified European defense but against 
@ Supreme defense authority which France pro- 
posed and offered to Churchill. He refused, favor- 

& cooperation with the U.S. and Canada. 

Princess Elizabeth, heir to British throne, gave 


by ? a 
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Republic Indonesia, formed from the 
States of Indonesia, proclaimed Aug. 15 pao t 


‘unions had rejected terms of an 16¢ 


ke after ’ 
an hour rise for yardmen but none for trainmen. , 
é rea A. Johnson 
Secy. of ense . Jol 
sept. i2. General of —_= A George C. oa 
shall succeeded , Sept. a 
riding National Security Act of 1947. Marshall 


A stalled troop train on the Pennsylvania R.R. 
was rammed by The Spirit of St. Louis at W. 
Lafayette, O., Sept. 11; 33 National Guardsmen 
en. route a2 Camp Atterbury, Ind., were killed, 
50_ injured. 

Paul G. Hoffman resigned Sept. 25 as Economic 
Cooperation Administrator. Deputy Administrator 
William C. Foster succeeded him Sept. 30. 

President Truman and General of the Army 
Douglas C. MacArthur, with their top aides, met 
on Wake Island Oct. 15 to discuss Asiatic situa- — 
tions. The President expressed satisfaction with ~ 
results and -, MacArthur reported ‘‘a firm 
determination that peace shall be secured in the 


Pacific.’’ attempt to Kill President 

Two Puerto Rican fanatics, members of a na- 
tionalist movement, tried to shoot their way into ~ 
the President’s house, Washington, Nov. 1, 
assassinate President .Truman. Guards killed 
Griselio Torresola, Now York; wounded Oscar 
Collazo, 36, New York pocketbook frame polisher, 
Pvt. Leslie Coffelt, a guard, was fatally shot; 2 
other guards were seriously injured. Coffelt was 
buried in Arlington National Cemetery. Collazo 
was convicted of murder Mar. 7, 1951 and sen- 
tenced to death. U.S. Supreme Court denied ap- 
peal June 2, 1952. President Truman commuted 
sentence to life imprisonment, July 24, 1952. 

In Puerto Rico nationalists attacked the gover- 
nor’s palace in San Juan and police stations, set 
fire to a village; 13 policemen were killed, 9 rebels. 
The nationalist leader, Pedro Albizu Campos, was 
convicted Feb. 20, 1951, of using firearms and given 
10 yrs., 9 mos. in prison. He also was convicted of 
attempted murder. 

U.S. banned shipments to China mainland and 
. siya ports trading with Communist China, 

ec: 8, 

Supreme Court ruled Dec. 11, that_under the 
5th amendment no one could be forced to testify 
against himself, balking Government attempts to 
cite uncooperative witnesses for contempt. 

President Truman proclaimed a state of na- 
tional emergency Dec, 16, called for a united 
effort. to withstand Communist aggression. 

Vietnam became a. sovereign nation in the 
French Union, Dee. 23. 

1951 

ERP aid to Great Britain ended Jan. 1. Britain 
received $2,694,339,000. 

Post office United Nations, N.Y.; opened Jan. 9 

Great Debate on Troop Issue 

President Truman asserted Jan, 11, that he 
had a constitutional right to send troops abroad. 
Congressional discussions and hearings, termed 
the Great Debate, resulted in approval of 4 divi- 
sions to Europe and a request that additional 
shipments of troops be approved by Congress. 

Ilse Koch was sentenced to life imprisonment 
by a German court in Frankfort Jan. 15, for in- 
ee See? ot a aa prisoner. 

ontessions of college basketball players in Ne 
York Jan. 1% that they had oie a 
throw games in Madison Square Garden and else- 
where led to conviction of Salvatore T. Sollazo 
Nov. 19 and sentence of 8 to 16 years in prison for 


AEC conducted atomic tests Jan. 27 d q 
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U.N. General Assembly Feb. 1 named Commu- 
nist China the aggressor in Korea. 
William W. Rem 
ployee, Was convict 
eb. 7, and sentenced to 


Remington Oct. 


_- ing presidents to 2 terms, was adopted Feb. 26 
= when Utah and Nevada became the 35th and 
- 36th states to ratify it. President Harry S. Tru- 
P Man was exempt. 


Senate Committee Reports on Crime 

Senate Committee to Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, Sen. Estes Ke- 
fauver (D.-Tenn.) ch., exposed nation-wide crimi- 
nal organizations that reaped huge illegal profits, 
used these funds to enter legitimate businesses, 
influenced politicians and bought protection. Pre- 
limi report, Feb. 28, said gambling took over 
$20 billion a year. Full report May 1, named 2 
major crime syndicates in New York and Chicago. 
Recommended legislation to restrict gambling. 
The committee interviewed officials, politicians, 
yacketeers and gamblers in major U.S. cities. 


Included among those testifying were William. 


O’Dwyer, U.S. Ambassador to Mexico and former 
New York City mayor, and Frank Costello, de- 
scribed as New York’s top racketeer, and created 
sensation by use of television. The committee, 
under Sen. Herbert R. O’Conor (D.-Md.) made a 
final report Aug. 31, on the narcotics evil. 

Argentina announced Mar. 24 thermonuclear 
reactions identical with those of the sun, Feb. 16. 
Nuclear physicists doubted the reaction was ob- 
tained without the use of uranium or triton, as 
claimed by experimenters Dr. Ronald Richter. 

Vincent Auriol, President of France, made an 
official visit to the U.S., Mar. 28-Apr. 4, the 
first by a French president in office. ‘ 

Three Americans—Julius Rosenberg; his wife, 
Ethel, and Morton Sobell—were found guilty Mar. 
29, of conspiracy to commit wartime sabotage. 
Rosenbergs sentenced to death, Sobell to 30 
years. Appeals denied Feb. 25, 1952. David Green- 
glass, brother of Mrs. Rosenberg and a state 
witness, received 15 years in prison. Rosenbergs 
appealed for a rehearing Mar. 11, 1952. 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
opened in Paris Apr. 2 Supreme Hq., Allied Pow- 
ers, Europe (SHAPE). 

La Prensa, independent Buenos Aires newspaper, 
was expropriated’ by the Argentine government 
Apr. 12. Under the direction of the Paz 
family for 81 years, the paper reopened under 
government control Nov. 19. 

RFC _ Inquiry 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. was reorganized 
under a single administrator, W. Stuart. Syming- 
ton, appointed Apr. 17, following an investigation 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Banking, Sen. J. 
W. Fulbright (D.-Ark.); ch. Committee report 
Feb. 2, cited use of influence and political pressure 
in RFC operations. Later report, Aug. 20, recom- 
mended legislative remedies before abolishing the 
RFC; a Republican minority report demanded 
end of the agency. Senate Investigation Sub- 
committee, Sen. Clyde R. Hoey (D.-N.C.), ch., 
continued inquiries through October, disclosed in- 
volvement of party leaders and Internal Revenue 
Bureau officers in RFC loans to American Litho- 
fold Corp. of St. Louis. Rie 

West Germany adopted co-determination plan 
Apr. 19, giving 500,000 coal and steel workers 
equal rights with industry owners. 

William N. Oatis, Associated Press correspondent 
in Prague, was arrested April 26 as spy by Czecho- 
slovakia, tried and sentenced July 4 to 10 years in 
prison. U. S. denounced ‘‘mock trial,’’ defended 
legitimate news gathering, enacted economic re- 
prisals. 

Denmark and the U.S. signed a pact Apr. 27, 
for joint defense of Greenland for duration of 
North Atlantic treaty. 

Tran nationalized its oil Apr. 30, retroactive to 


Mar. 20, and expropriated property of the Anglo- 


Iranian Oil Co. (British). Negotiations between 
Britain and Iran failed, and the case was referred 


Radio Free Europe opened a transmitter in 
Munich May 1, broadcast anti-Communist 
- propaganda to Czechoslovakia. A station broad- 
casting to Hungary was opened Oct. 6. 

President Arnulfo Arias of Panama was im- 
peached May 10, after riots protesting his su- 
spension of the constitution. He was tried and 
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convicted May 25 of violating the consti! 

and was barred from blic oniew: ser 
Bolivia was put under control of a 10-man 

military junta May 16, when President’ Mamerto 

Urriolagoitia resigned to prevent election of a 

leftist leader. 


Glancy, and Ben 


Supreme Court, 6 to 2, June 4, upheld convictions 
of 11 Communist leaders tried in 1949 for intent 
to overthrow the Government. Seven surrendered 
July 2; of the other 4, hunted as fugitives, one, 
Gus Hall, was captured Oct. 8. The court’s ruling, 
sustaining the Smith Act, initiated a roundup 
of Communist leaders in the U.S. 

Uranium mining began June 10, at Beaver Lodge 
Lake in Saskatchewan, Canada, reportedly the 
largest deposit in North America. 


Draft Extended,.-UMT Planned 

President Truman signed legislation June 19, 
extending the draft to July 1, 1955 and setting 
up universal military training procedure. He 
appointed a Natl. Security Training Commission 
to plan UMT. 

Archbishop Josef Groesz, successor to Cardinal 
Mindszenty as head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Hungary, was convicted June 28 of plotting 
peoine: the government and given 15 years in 
prison. 

King Abdullah of Jordan was assassinated 
Suiy 20, in the Old City of Jerusalem. His son, 
Emir Tallal, was proclaimed king Sept. 5. 

Leopold III, King of the Belgians, abdicated 
July 16. His 20-year-old son, Baudouin I, as- 
cended the throne July 17. 

NATO Hq. at Rocquencourt, France, officially 
opened July 23. 

Tariff concessions by the U.S. to the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and all Communist- 
dominated lands were suspended Aug. 1. Con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade freed the U.S, from trade obli- 
gations toward Czechoslovakia Sept. 27. 

U.S. Military Academy at West Point disclosed 
Aug. 7, that 90 cadets had cheated during exami- 
nations. Misconduct. dated from 1949. Offenders 
were dismissed and reforms instituted. The honor 
code was retained. 

Israel and U.S. signed a treaty of friendship 
and commerce Aug. 22. 

‘Transcontinental television inaugurated Sept. 4, 
with President Truman’s address at the Japanese 
Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. Usti- 
mated 40,000,000 people viewed broadcast by 94 
stations. 

Azores were brought into NATO network Sept. 
6, by U.S.-Portugal treaty giving U.S. new rights 
in the islands. 

Japanese Peace Treaty signed in San Francisco 
Sept. 8, by U.S. and 48 other nations. (Consult 
Index for summary.) 

NATO Approves Turkey and Greece 

NATO Council, at Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 15-20, 
approved entry of Turkey and Greece to the 
NATO, and at Rome, Nov. 28, endorsed a Euro- 
pean army. ; 

Harry Gross, ex-bookmaker, reportedly head of 
a New York syndicate that grossed $20,000,000 
annually, was sentenced Sept. 27 to 12 years in 
Rikers Island prison for conspiracy to violate 
gambling laws. He appealed. 

A revolt against Peron regime in Argentina by 
factions of the country’s armed forces was crushed 
Sept. 28. Perén was reelected president Nov. 11. 

White House announced Oct. 3 that a 2nd atomic 
explosion had taken place in the Soviet Union. 
A 3rd-was reported Oct. 22. 

Princess Elizabeth of England and husband Duke 
of Edinburgh, toured Canada Oct. 8-Nov. 12, 
visited President Truman in Washington Oct, 31. 


Mutual Security Act Signed 
Mutual Security Law was signed by the Presi- 
dent Oct. 10. W. Averell Harriman was sworn in 
Oct. 31, as Mutual Security Agency director, when 
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Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan 
was slain Oct. 16, in Rawalpindi at a public gath- 
ering. . Khwaja Nazimuddin was appointed 
premier Oct, 17. 


U.S. Ends War with Germany 


between Germany and the U.S. formall 
Becca. Oct. 19. ore Britain and France end 


20, resuming formal. relations ended 1868. Na- 

tional Council of the Churches of Christ (Protes- 

tant) and American Jewish Congress declared this 

violated separation of church and_ state; Clark 

gee after senators cited ineligibility of man 
military service. 

Five atomic explosions set off Oct. 22-Nov. 5, 
near Las Vegas, Nev. included a small scale 
bomb detonated in mid-air and the first atomic 
Warfare maneuver in which 5,000 troops took part. 
A _new series of tests started Nov. 19, to discover 
effects of atomic bombs on military equipment. 


Conservative Government Elected in Britain 


General election in Great Britain Oct. 25, re- 
turned the Conservative government to power. 
Prime Minister Clement R. Attlee, Labor, was suc- 
ceeded by Winston Churchill Nov. 8. Labor party 
got 48.8% of the popular vote against 48.1% for 
the Conservatives, but Conservatives won 321 House 
of Commons seats to Labor’s 295, Liberals 6, In- 
dependents 2. x 

Egypt notified Great Britain Oct. 27, that it had 
ended the 1899 British-Egyptian condominium 
controlling the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the 
1936 treaty of alliance permitting Britain to 
maintain’ troops in the Suez Canal zone. Clashes 
between British troops and Egyptian civilians and 
police resulted in from 35 to 50 deaths, over 100 
injured, October to December. 

Bank of England, after 19 years, resumed con- 
aot a the price and volume of British currency, 

‘ov. 7. 

Great Britain, France, Turkey and the U.S. 
announced plans for a Middle Rast defense com- 
mand against outside aggression, Nov. 10, sent 
statement of principles to Arab nations and Israel. 
Command would not interfere with local matters, 
Would be devoted, initially, to advising Middle 
East states. Union of South Africa accepted mem- 
bership Nov. 12, Australia Dec. 5. Soviet Union 
warned Arab states and Israel against joining. 

Massachusetts legislature banned Communist 
party from ballot Nov. 16, as subversive. 

U.S. charged Nov. 24, Russian fighter planes had 
shot down a U.S. Navy P2V Neptune, carrying 10 
men, that flew over international waters off Siberia. 


Internal Revenue Bureau Investigated 
John B, Dunlap, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


Major Train Wrecks 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Safety 


1856—July 17—Near Philadelphia, Pa., 60. 
1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Tll., 81. 
1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55, 
1904—Aug. 7—Eden, Col., 96. 
1904—Sept. 24—-New Market, Tenn., 56, 
1906—March 16—Florence, Col., 35. 
1906—Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 63. 
1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kans., 33. 
1907—Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
1907—Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 
1907—March 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 
1907—July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 
1907—Sept. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24. 
1910—March 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 
1910—March 2i—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 
1911—Aug. ‘25—Manchester, N. Y., 27 
1912—July 4—Corning, N. 185,740 
1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 
1913—Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. 
1914—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40, 
1916—March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28, 
1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20. 
1917—Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. 
1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 
1918—July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 101. 
1918—Nov. 1—Brooklyn Rapid Transit Line, N. Y 
(Malbone St. Tunnel) 97. * 
1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y., 21, 
1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. 
1922—Aug. 6—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 40, 


. 


! 1951—Novy. 25—Woodstock, Ala., 17, 


( ttee, eet 
-Calif.), ch., continued its in- 
1952. 


Major Disasters of 1951 


nes—Air Force Globemaster, 800 mi. sw 

» Mar. 21; 53 aboard. ... ban DC-4, — 

39 aboard, collided with a U.S. Navy Beechcraft, 
vivors.... 


alts oe, Caf, 
June 30, on Crystal Mt., northwest of Denver; 
50 died. . . . DC-6B transport, Aug. 24, fell near 
Oakland, Calif., 50 dead... . French airliner, 39 
aboard, crashed in Mediterranean, Sept. 12. ... 
= Se ee wows at thre ne Colo., 

t.° 15, g pilot an spectators. . .. 
For others, U. S: and abroad, see World Almanac 
for 1952. 


iy ipaamene mine, Easington, Eng., May 20, 


Fire—Montreal Hospice of Ste. Cunegonds, June 
SE . . . Abbey Theater, Dublin, destroyed, 
y 18. 


Floods—Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, July 11, 
41 d., $1 billion loss. . . . Dam burst Aug. 23, 
Cardenas, Mexico, 31 d., 14 missing. . . . Man- 
churia, Aug., 1,800 d., 3,000 missing, reported by 
Mukden. . . . Po Valley, Italy, Nov. 8-17, 94 d. 

. . Roodsar, Iran, swept away, Nov. 14, 225 d. 


Hurricane—Port Royal, Jamaica, wrecked; Ja- 
maica loss, $50,000,000; 148 d., 25,000 homeless in 
Caribbean area, Aug. 18. .. . Typhoon in Japan, 
Oct. 14; 448 d., 1755 inj., 12,000 houses wrecked, 
1,113 ships sunk. . . . Sicily and southern Italy, 
Oct. 22, 110 d., 5,000 homeless. 


Railways—Pennsylvania commuter express, The 
Broker, derailed on temporary trestle, Wood- 
bridge, N. J., Feb. 6; 85 dead, 300 inj. . . . Yoko- 
hama, Japan, train fire, Apr. 24, 104 d. including 3 
U. S. soldiers. . . Electric train hit gasoline 
truck, near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, June 7, 54 k, 
44 inj. by fire. ; 


Theater—Motion picture house collapsed, Cam- 
pinos, Brazil, Sept.-16, 28 d., 800 inj. 


Volcanic eruption—Mt. Lamington, New Guinea, 
Jan. 21; 4,000 d. and inj., 20 villages destroyed. 


in the United States 


1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., 37. 

1925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 

1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20. 

1938—June i9—Miles City, Mont., 46. 

1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24. 

1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y., 30. 

1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 43. 

1941—Nov. 9—Dunkirk, Ohio, 13. 

1942—Sept. 24—Dickérson, Md., 14. 

1942—Dec. 27—Almonte, Ontario, 36. 

1943—May 23—Delair, N. Cry ae 

1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. Y., 29. 

em 6—Philadelphia, Frankfort J'ct., 79 
43—Dee. 16—Bet. Rennert and Buie, = 

ton) N. C., 73. ube 

1944—July 6—High Bluff, Tenn., 35. 

1944—Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47, 

1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 

1944—Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50, 

1945—June 15—Milton, Pa., 19. | 

1945—Aug. 9—Michigan, N. Dak., 34, 

1946—April 25—Naperville, Tl...) 47 | 

1946—Dec. 13—Guthrie, Ohio, ig. j 

1947—Feb. 18—Gallitzin, Pa., 24, | 

1948—Jan. 1—Syracuse, Mo., 14. 

1950—-Feb. 17—Rockville Centre, N. Vj a32% 

1950—Sept. 11—Near West Lafayette, Ohio, 33 

1950—Nov 22—Richmond Hill, N. ¥., 79.) 

1951—Feb. 6—Woodbridge, N. J., 85, 

1951—Nov. 12—Wyuta, Wyo., 17. 


Chronology—December, 1951 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Dec. 1, 1951, to Dee. 1, 1952 


Clasified by Months Under 


WASHINGTON—FOREIGN—UNITED NATIONS—GENERAL-EVENTS 


1951—December 


WASHINGTON 


Dec. 4—Abraham Teitelbaum, Chicago attorney, 
told a House Ways and Means subcommittee Dec. 
4, that 2 men—Bert K. Naster and Frank Nathan 
—had asked him for $500,000 to settle a Federal 
tax case. The 2 reportedly said that high Govern- 
ment officials were looking for ‘‘soft touches.’’ 
Mentioned were Theron L. Caudle, dismissed Asst. 
Atty. General; Jess Larson, General Services Ad- 
ministrator; Charles Oliphant, head counsel for 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, and 2 former In- 
ternal Revenue commissioners—George J. Schoen- 
eman and Joseph D. Nunan, Jr. All denied any 
connection with a tax shakedown group. Oliphant 
resigned Dec. 5, denied participating in any extor- 
tion plot, but admitted passing along informa- 
tion on 2 or 3 pending tax cases to Henry W. 
Grunewald, balky investigation witness who. was 
cited by the House for contempt, Apr. 9, 1952. 

Dec. 9—U.S. invoked its Trading with the 
Enemy Act to end an extortion racket preying 

*on Chinese-Americans. Chinese in New York and 

San Francisco received letters from relatives on 
the Chinese mainiand asking for money. The 
writers said they were threatened with torture 
and death. Millions of dollars were allegedly 
extorted since September, 1951. 5 

Dec. 13—State Dept. dismissed John S. Service, 
career diplomat, after the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s loyalty review board reported he had 
made intentional and unauthorized disclosure of 
classified materials. No evidence was uncovered 
that Service was a member of a subversive organi- 
zation. Decision reversed rulings of the State 
Dept. loyalty board that 6 times before cleared 
Service. Service, saying he had never been dis- 
loyal to the U.S., appealed. The President re- 
fused to reverse the ruling April 3, 1952. The 
Civil Service board ordered a review of 1,139 
case under a new policy, Dec. 17. 


Atomic-powered Aircraft 


Dec. 17—Air Force announced that a contract 
had been awarded to Pratt & Whitney Div. of 
United Aircraft Corp. to build a nuclear reactor 
power plant for aircraft. General Electric Co. 
had been awarded a similar contract earlier. On 
Mar. 12, 1952, Air Force disclosed that Boeing 
Aircraft Corp. had been given a contract to begin 
work on a plane to be atomic-powered. 

Dec. 19—Federal grand jury indicted E. Merl 
Young, former RFC examiner, charged him with 
lying under oath to the Senate Banking. subcom- 
mittee investigating the RFC and with giving 
false testimony to the grand jury. Three others 
were indicted—Herschel Young, Merl’s brother and 
a former Government worker; Joseph H. Rosen- 
baum, Washington lawyer; and Robert W. Dudley, 
a brother-in-law of Joseph E. Casey, former House 
member. Rosenbaum pleaded not guilty Jan. 4, 
to a perjury charge rising out of Senate investi- 
gations of the RFC. Merl and Herschel Young 
did not appear in court; warrants for their ar- 
rest were issued. Herschel was charged with 
falsely denying that he ever represented any 
firm in a loan application at the time he repre- 
sented a Philadelphia concern. He surrendered 
Jan. 5, pleaded not guilty. ; 

Dec. 29—President Truman created a commis- 
sion to study and make recommendations on the 
health needs of the country. The 15-member 
panel, headed by Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, former 
medical dir., V.A., reported on its progress and 
plans, June 3, 1952. ‘The commission divided its 
work into assessing national health resources, 
estimating health needs and making recommenda- 
tions on health problems. A wide variety of medi- 
cal data had_been collected and analyzed for 
publication. House of Delegates, policymaking 
body of the American Medical Assn., called the 
commission ‘‘politically inspired.’’ Dr. Mangnuson 
denied the charge. 

Dec. 31—ECA, which spent $12.5 billion since 


Apr. 9, 1948, ended operations and was replaced 
by the Mutual Security Agency. ss 


FOREIGN 5 


Dec. 3—U.S. Air Force C-47, missing since Nov. 
19, was disclosed to have been forced down in 
Hungary by Soviet planes. The fliers—Capt, David 
H. Henderson of Shawnee, Okla.; Capt. John J. 
Swift of Glens Falls, N.Y.; T/Sgt. Jess A. Duff of 
Spokane, Wash., and Sgt. James A. Elam of 
Kingsland, Ark.—were tried and convicted of 
violating the Hungarian border. Each was fined 
$30,000 with the alternative of serving 3 months 
in prison. The 4 men were freed Dec. 28, after 
the U.S. paid the fines. In retaliation, U.S. closed 
Hungarian consulates in New York and Cleveland, 
banned private travel in Hungary. 


Yugoslavia Releases Stepinac 


Dec. 5—Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac was re- 
leased from prison in Yugoslavia but was restricted 
to his native village Krasic, near Zagreb. He 
was forbidden to resume his duties as a Roman 
Catholic primate. The archbishop maintained 
that Yugoslavia could not divest him of an office 
bestowed by the pope. . . . Australia announced it 
would participate in the Middle East Command. 

Dec. 17—British foreign exchange market was 
reopened for the first time since the end of 
World War Il. Authorized banks were allowed 
to deal in foreign currencies under certain cir- 
cumstances instead of dealing through the Bank 
of England. ; 

Dec. 2i—Italy was freed from arms restrictions 
and other limitations imposed by the 1947 peace 
treaty by the U.S., France and Great Britain. 
Italy Was recognized as a member of the ‘‘demo- 
cratic and freedom-loving family of nations.” Im 
all, 29 clauses were waived, including the preamble 
designating Italy as a conquered enemy state. 
Canada followed suit Dec, 26. 

Dec. 24—Libya became independent, the first 
nation to achieve complete freedom under U.N, 
auspices. The former Italian colony, now a 
democratic, constitutional monarchy, has 3 pro- 
vinces—Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the Fezzan. 
Bengazi and Tripoli were made co-capitals. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Dec, 10—In Paris, Great Britain, France, the 
U.S. and U.S.S.R. ended disarmament talks with- 
out reaching any major settlements. They did 
agree to form a disarmament commission to re- 
place 2.U.N, commissions on disarmament and on 
the control of atomic energy. Soviet Union in- 
sisted on immediate prohibition of the atomic 
bomb, followed by international inspection later. 
The West would accept a ban on the bomb and 
reduction of arms only after controls were set up. 
Political and Security CommYttee of the General 
Assembly approved a Western proposal Dec. 19, 
to establish the disarmament commission. A 12- 
nation body, composed of Security Council mem- 
bers and Canada, was created Jan. 11. Soviet 
Union accepted Western demands that an atomic 
control plan should provide continual inspection, 
and that the bomb should be banned at the same 
time international control went into effect. Soviet 
insisted that the control group be prohibited from 
interfering with domestic affairs. Secy. of State 
Dean Acheson criticized Soviet concessions, said 
the Soviet Union aimed at ‘‘paper prohibition.”’ 
The disarmament commission met for the first 
time Feb. 4. A progress report was due June, 
1952.—Iran ended its boycott of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, agreed to argue Great 
Britain’s charges arising from nationalization of 
properties of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

Dec. 1%7—Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization announced a proposed scientific his- 
tory of mankind to be compiled by .1,000 scholars. 
An international committee, headed by Prof. Paulo 
E. de Berredo Carneiro of Brazil, was to manage 
the 5-year project, for which UNESCO would 
contribute $400,000 
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Report On German Elections 


Dec. 20—General Assembly formed a 5-nation 
commission—the Netherlands, Brazil, Pakistan, 
Iceland and Poland—to conduct investigations in 
East and West Germany to ascertain if free uni- 
fication elections were possible. A commission re- 
port, Apr. 30, 1952, said that West Berlin, West 
Germany, the Allied High Commission and the 
Inter-Allied Kommandatura in the U.S., British 
and French sectors of Berlin had agreed to 
commission investigation, but requests for permis- 
sion to confer on arrangements for voting in East 
Germany and East Berlin, sent to the Soviet 
Control Commission, went unanswered. 


. 


GENERAL 


Dec, 4—In the Philippines, Hibok Hibok vol- 
cano erupted, devastating Camiguin Island. The 
central Philippines were struck by a typhoon Dec. 
11. Toll for both disasters was 1,714 dead or 
missing, with 100,000 homeless.—In Chatham, 
Eng., a bus hit a group of marching cadets, 
killing 24 boys, injuring 18. 

Dec. 11—In Alabama, a state constitutional 
amendment was adopted giving county registrars 
the power to say who was eligible to vote. Ne- 
groes charged it would curb their rights. 


Narcotics Racketeers Sentenced 

Dec. 18—In New York, Irving Wexler (Waxey 
Gordon) was given 25 years to life as a 4th of- 
fender on his plea of guilty to narcotics charges. 
He entered Sing Sing prison Dec. 14. Of the 3 
arrested with him, Samuel Kass received 1045 
to 22 years, and Benjamin Katz, Kass’ brother, 
342 to 7 years, on Dec. 6. Both had pleaded 
guilty. Arthur Repola, who stood trial, was con- 
victed and sentenced to 10 to 20 years Dec. 12. 
In San Francisco, Mar. 7, 1952, at the indictment 
of 23 persons charged with conspiracy in a na- 
tion-wide heroin racket, Waxey Gordon was said 
to be the head man and source of supply, getting 
narcotics from Italian seamen, Gordon, taken to 
the West Coast to testify in the San Francisco 
Narcotics trial, died in Alcatraz Prison, June 24, 
1952. George W. Cunningham, asst. chief of the 
Narcotics Bureau. said Mar. 8, 1952, that Charles 
(Lucky) Luciano, New York vice overlord deported 
to Italy, was behind the international ring broken 
in San Francisco, and that Luciano controlled all 
narcotics smuggling from Italy. . . . The Bogota 
charter, hemispheric defense treaty to maintain 
the peace and security of the 21 American nations, 
was put in force when Colombia became the 14th 
nation to sign, completing the necessary 34 rati- 
fication. . . . A Federal grand jury, investigating 
race rioting in Cicero, Il., in July, 1951, indicted 
Henry J. Sandusky, town president, and other 
officials and police. The indictment accused the 
defendants of violating civil rights statutes, 
charged there was a conspiracy to keep Henry 
Clark, Jr., Negro, from moving into an apart- 
ment building in Cicero, Sandusky and the town’s 
fire marshal, Theodore H. Wesolowski, were 
cleared May 27,1952. Three policemen, including 
Police Chief Erwin Konovsky, and Nicholas Berkos, 
an attorney, were convicted June 4. The 3 po- 
licemen were fined a total of $2,500... . In 
Washington, a group of 10 college presidents 
studying intercollegiate sports, headed by Dr. 
John Hannah, pres., Michigan State College, 
recommended doing away with all post-season 
football bowl games as part of a program to 
Supervise athletics. A scholarship regulation was 
proposed, and the job of policing athletics . would 
be taken away from the Natl. Collegiate Athletic 
Assn., leaving supervision up to accrediting asso- 
Ciations. Violating rules would jeopardize a 
School’s academic standing. Two of the associa- 
tions—the Middle States and the New England— 
rejected the plan Feb. 27. 


New York State Crime Hearings 

Dec. 1i—In Hudson, N.Y., the State Crime 
Commission, opening public hearings in Columbia 
County heard investigators and Western Union 
officials describe a state-wide racing wire network 
using facilities of the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. during 1949-50. Walter P. Marshall, pres., 
Western Union, testified that company employees 
were not “auxiliary policemen’’ required to re- 
port the existence of horse rooms and that the 
company was obliged to provide service without 
discrimination. 

In Canton, N.Y., 10 indictments were returned 
by the special grand jury investigating gambling 
and possible political corruption in St. Lawrence 


Chronology—December, 1951 
County. The jury was adjourned until Jan. 21. — 


Two Ogdensburg men—Herbert S. 


of conspiracy in a slot machine racket. - 

State Supreme Court Justice Harry E. Schirick 
ruled Feb. 23, that the special grand jury in- 
vestigating gambling in Saratoga County had 
been illegally impaneled and dismissed indict- 
ments against 17 persons charged with gambling— 
and in effect 20 other indictments not before him. 
Supreme Court Justice Leo J. Hagerty took issue 
with Justice Schirick’s views Feb. 25, said -the 
grand jury investigation would continue. .. . 
Eastern Airlines put the first of 14 new Super 
Constellations in service. The 88-passenger 
plane was described by the’ company as the first 
airliner capable of being converted overnight to 
jet propulsion. 

Dec. 19—Gus Hall, convicted Communist leader, 
was found guilty of criminal contempt for failing 
to surrender July, 1951, to begin a 5-year con- 
spiracy term. He was sentenced to 3 more years. 

Dec. 22—Italian Admiral Maximo Girosit was 
appointed Naval Commander for the Central 
Mediterranean sector of SHAPE. 

Dec. 23—In Tijuana, Mexico, a fire that started 
in a Christmas tree resulted in 34 deaths, 98 
injuries, at a children’s party held at a local 
auditorium. 

Dec. 25—Harry T. Moore, Negro, Florida coor- 
dinator for the Natl. Assn. for the Advancement 
of Colored People, who campaigned for the prose- 
cution of a white sheriff for the shooting of 2 
Negro prisoners, was killed by a bomb that 
wrecked his home in Miami, Fla. His wife, in- 
jured in the blast, died Jan. 3. .. . Hurricane on 
Epi Island in the New Hebrides killed 100 persons. 


New York Police Trials 

Dec. 27—In New York, after departmental 
trial, 8 policemen were dismissed as grafters who 
shared in protection money paid out by Harry 
Gross, convicted bookmaker, Another was dis- 
missed for failing to perform his duties; 21 were 
vindicated—17 restored to duty, 2 suspended, one 
resigned after demotion and one retired during the 
trial. Gross refused to testify against the de- 
fendants. He agreed to talk Apr. 25, 1952 and on 
May 7 and 8, at a new departmental trial of 5 
police officers, he named over 100 policemen who 
allegedly took protection money and election 
“contributions” from him. Among them were 4 
Political appointees of former Mayor William 
O’Dwyer, including William P. O’Brien, with 
whom Gross said he had an “arrangement” in 
1943 and 1944 when the former Police Commis- 
sioner was an inspector in Brooklyn, and James 
J. Moran, former Deputy Fire Commissioner. The 
5 defendants were discharged before their retire- 
ments could take effect, lost their pensions. Twenty 
other policemen were suspended June 20, 1952, 
after Gross said he had dealings with them. 
In all, Gross had named 162 policemen. .°. . 
Harold E. Stassen, pres., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, declared he would be a candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination in 1952. He 
called for a return to the gold standard Jan. 26, 
as the one way to defeat inflation and establish a 
solid dollar. He proposed returning Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to the Far East as U.N. commander 
and urged ‘‘more favorable’? tax measures to in- 
duce business to share profits with workers. 

Dec. 28—In Kansas City, Rep. Leonard Irving 
(D.-Mo.), pres., Local 264, AFL Building and 
Laborers’ Union, was acquitted of charges that he 
used union funds in his 1948 election campaign. 
—United Press purchased Acme Newspictures 
from NEA Service, Inc. 


Aircraft Accidents 

B-29 Superfortress crashed in Denver, Colo., Dec. 
3, killing 8, injuring 6 of the crew. Five homes 
were wrecked; 2 persons on ground were injured. 
. . . B-29 with 16 aboard crashed 5 miles off the 
Azores Dec. 6... .A U.S. Air Force C-47, enroute 
from Tripoli, crashed 30 miles east of Marseille, 
France, Dec. 6, killing all 10 aboard. . . . Four 
men were killed in the crash of a Navy PBY 
flying boat: at Hamilton, Bermuda, Dec. 11... . 
A Florida-bound, non-scheduled C-46 crashed in 
flames in the Elizabeth River, N.J., Dec. 16, kill- 
ing all 56 aboard. The crash set a fatality record 
for hon-scheduled operations, was the second 
worst air crash in U.S: commercial aviation. ... 
An Egyptian Misr Airways plane crashed north 
of Teheran, Iran, Dec. 22, killing 21 aboard, 
including Dr. Henry G. Bennett, chief, U.S. 


“Point 4 program. . 
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- - C-47 crashed Dec. 27 at 
the Southern Japanese Air Force base at Itazuke, 
killing 4, injuring 27... . Wreckage of a missing 
C-46 transport was found Dec. 31, near Sala- 
manca, N.Y. Of 40 aboard, 14 survived. 


1952—January 


WASHINGTON 


Jan. 2—President Truman ordered a sweeping 
reorganization of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
following Congressional exposure of nationwide 
misconduct in the bureau. The plan, approved by 
Congress, Mar. 13, abolished the 64 collectors’ 
offices and set up 21 district commissioners and 64 
deputies. All were to be Civil Service employees 
except the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, who 
would remain a Presidential appointee. A. strong, 
independent inspection service, constantly watch- 
ing bureau operations, was to investigate irregu- 
larities. The agency’s Washington hq. was to be 
further decentralized, and 3 assistant commissioners 
were to replace an involved supervisory structure. 
Clarence R. Krigbaum was appointed District 
Commissioner for New York, Mar. 28, and Ernest 
C. Wright was nominated for the Chicago district. 
All 21 districts were to be set up by the end of 
1952. The President sent 3 reorganization bills to 
Congress Apr. 10, to put more than 20,000 U.S. 
marshals, postmasters and customs officers under 
Civil Service. Senate killed the 3 bills, June 18. 

Jan. 3—President Truman created an 11-member 
board to formulate plans for the use of the 
Missouri River Basin land and water resources, 
their conservation and development. He said the 
1951 floods indicated the need for a-survey, 

Jan. 5—U.S. and India signed an agreement, 
running to June 30, 1957, giving India $50,000,000 
for economic development. Funds were made 
available from those slated for South Asia under 
the Mutual Security Act. . . . Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath ordered U.S. attorneys 
throughout the country to convene special grand 
juries in a new drive against organized crime. 
To head the campaign, a new, permanent racket 
unit. was set up in the Criminal Division of the 
Justice Dept. Treasury Dept. agents continued 
a nation-wide roundup of narcotics peddlers. About 
500 arrests were made, hitting criminal sources 
supplying $18,000,000 worth of narcotics a year to 
almost 5,000 addicts. 


Progress in Defense Production 


Jan. 6—Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, in his fourth quarterly report, said 
the U.S. had attained a $2 billion-a-month rate 
in military- deliveries and construction; total de- 


‘liveries since the outbreak of the Korean war 


had reached $20 billion; U.S. obligations for pro- 
curement and construction were $45 billion, cu- 
mulative obligation was $63 billion. Outstanding 
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orders came to $40 billion—twice the volume de- 
livered since Korea. Expenditures for the atomic 
energy program reached a yearly rate of over 
$1.5 billion. Wilson said 1951 was a year of 
designing, tooling-up and organizing. He cited 
a 67% expansion in the aircraft industry, dou- 
bling of employment in ordnance plants, and said 
35% of the metal-working industries were en- 
gaged solely in defense work. Main bottlenecks 
in the: defense program. were shortages of machine 
tools, poorly located iron ore supplies, and the 
Shortage of farm labor. Wilson said economic 
Stability had been maintained despite increasing 
expenditures but advised strenuous efforts to con- 
trol inflation. 

Jan. 8—Second session of the 82nd Congress 
convened, met briefly and adjourned to receive 
President Truman’s State of the Union message 
Jan. 9. Senate Republicans elected Sen. Styles 
Bridges (N.H.), new Republican floor leader, to 
succeed the late Sen. Kenneth S. Wherry. .. . 
National Security Resources Board reported Spain, 
Colombia, Bolivia, Peru and Jordan had agreed 


to.end exports of strategic materials to the Soviet 
| Union and its satellites. 


State of the Union Message 


Jan, 9—President Truman delivered his State 
of the Union message in person to a joint session 
of Congress. He said that the threat of a world 
war was still ‘‘very real,’’ cited growing Soviet 
strength and called for continued effort in military: 
production during 1952 and 1953. Unity with the 
other free nations was essential to U.S. survival, 
and Point Four aid was necessary to win the bat- 
tle against hunger and to stop the spread of Com- 
munism. He asked for a stronger anti-inflation 
control; for enactment of his Fair Deal measures, 
including the civil rights program, and said he 
was determined to root out corruption in the 
Government. In addition he asked for an improved 
labor law, citing defects of the Taft-Hartley Act 
without asking for outright repeal; an increase of 
$5-a-month in old age and survivors’ insurance 
benefit payments, and greater aid to states; a 
stronger farm price support program; Federal aid 
to education through grants to states: better 
housing for defense workers and families of sol- 
diers; Federal assistance for medical education 
and the expansion of health services, statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii, and home rule to the 
District of Columbia. 

In his annual economic report to Congress, Jan. 
16, the President indicated that, unless taxes were 
increased, a $12 billion to $14 billion deficit, would 
result in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952. He 
asked for an increase of approximately $5 billion 
to maintain economic stability. While not insist- 
ing on a balanced budget, and warning against 
balancing it at the expense of the defense pro- 
gram, he called for pay-as-you-go Government 


Captain of Flying Enterprise Makes Heroic Efforts to Save Ship 


The Flying Enterprise, American 
freighter owned by the Isbrandtsen Line, 
that had left Hamburg Dec. 21, 1951, with 
10 passengers, 40 crewmen and a $1,000,000 
cargo of pig iron, coffee, antiques and 
pottery, ran into a severe storm 300 miles 
off England, Dec. 25. The cargo shifted, 
huge waves buffeted the ship and-eracked 
it open amidships Dec. 26. Water poured 
into a hold. The Enterprise; listing badly, 
sent an SOS, Dec. 28: “Encountering 
severe hurricane , . Situation grave. 
Have 30° list and just drifting.” 

Rescue vessels removed the crew and 
passengers of the Enterprise Dec. 31, but 
Henrik Kurt Carlsen, 37, the captain, a 
native of Denmark living in Woodbridge, 
N. J., with his wife and 2 daughters, re- 
fused to leave his ship. Thus began the 
adventure that brought Carlsen world ac- 
claim for heroism in the tradition of the 


sea. 

The British salvage tug Turmoil reached the 
Enterprise Jan. 3, but failed to fasten a line to 
the helpless vessel, listing 60°. Next day, after 
7 attempts to make a line fast, Kenneth R. Dancy 
27, mate of the Turmoil, leaped aboard the 
freighter. On Jan. 5, with Dancy’s aid, Carlsen 
fastened a line to the bow of his ship. The 
Turmoil began the slow, dangerous journey to 
Falmouth, Eng., accompanied by the U.S. destroy- 


er Willard Keith. The small convoy, traveling 
about 3 knots, stopped about 50 miles from Fal- 
mouth Jan. 8, when a new storm broke. The 
750-yard, 5-inch steel line snapped at 1:30 A.M., 
Jan. 9. Attempts to fasten a new line failed, and 
the Enterprise, battered by rough seas, sank 35 
miles off Lizard Point at 4:10 P.M., Jan. 10, 40 
minutes after Carlsen and Dancy jumped into 
the sea and were rescued by“the Turmoil, They 
were landed in Falmouth Jan. 11. 

Capt. Carlsen’s struggle against the sea cap- 
tured public interest in the U.S. and abroad. He 
was accorded honors and praise by governments, 
was greeted with civic demonstrations and par- 
ades. The commander of the Flying Enterprise 
accepted fame humbly, refused gifts, said: ‘I 
only did what was my duty.°’ 

In New York at a Coast Guard inquiry Jan. 22, 
Carlsen praised his crew (one man was lost) and 
said that the ‘‘crippling 60-foot sea’’ was respon- 
sible for heeling the ship over, cracking it and 
possibly “shifting the cargo: Later storms cap- 
sized the vessel. 

Under marine salvage law, had Carlsen aban- 
doned the Enterprise, it might have become the 
property of anyone able to tow it to port. The 
6,711-ton freighter was insured for $1,250,000, its 
cargo for an estimated. $500,000, according to 
London reporis. r 

Carlsen took command of the 10,660-ton Flying 
Enterprise II, Apr. 9, at Mobile, Ala. The crew 
of the Turmoil shared $7,020, a gift from the 
Isbrandtsen Line. 
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cing as soon as possible. The report re- 
Cara Eonneie developments and reiterated 
many legislative recommendations made in the 
President’s State of the Union message. Mr. 
Truman, taking note of cuts in appropriations and 
budgetary revisions, revised his estimate of the 
deficit Aug. 19, from $14 billion to $10 billion. 


Vatican Controversy Continues 


Jan. 13—White House reported Gen. Mark W. 
Clark had asked that his name be withdrawn from 
consideration as U.S. ambassador to the Vatican. 
House Appropriations Committee denied funds for 
a diplomatic mission Mar. 28, unless the Senate 
approved an ambassador. The President stood by 
his intention of sending an ambassador despite 
a rally by 500 Protestant clergymen in the capital 
Jan. 24, protesting such an appointment. 

Jan. 14—President Truman appointed William 
H. Draper, Jr., former Long Island R.R. trustee, 
as his special representative in Europe. Draper 
was. to coordinate and supervise aid programs un- 
der the Mutual Security Act and to succeed 
Charles M. Spofford, resigned, as U.S. civilian 
chief in NATO. 

Jan. 18—House subcommittee, headed by Rep. 
Porter Hardy, Jr, (D.-Va.), reported that $1 out 
of every $5 spent for mutual defense construction 
in France went to the French government in 
taxes. Taxes varied in different countries from 
15 to 20% of total U.S. expenditures. NATO na- 
tions agreed Feb. 29 to waive the taxes. ... 
State Dept. set up an International Information 
Administration, under Dr. Wilson Compton, to 
control the Government’s press, radio, and for- 
eign “information and education program, includ- 
ing the Voice of America. 


Record Budget Submitted 


Jan, 21—President Truman submitted a record 
peacetime budget to Congress calling for $85.44 
billion in expenditures for the 1953 fiscal year. 
Pointing to a prospective deficit of $14.45 billion, 
he asked for tax revisions to reduce it to $10 billion, 
Almost $65.1 billion was allotted for military 
services, atomic energy, the merchant marine and 
other national security programs. Atomic energy 
facilities were to be expanded at a $5 billion 
to $6 billion cost, and of the $52.4 billion for the 
military, $14 billion was for aircraft. A $10.5 bil- 
lion request for foreign aid was included. 

Jan. 22—R.F.C., for the first time since Aug. 
1, 1951, changed the price of tin, advancing it 
1844c a Ib. to $1.2115. Rise was credited to a tin 
agreement between the U.S. and Britain whereby 
the U.S. would purchase 20,000 long tons of 
Straits tin during 1952 for $1.18 per lb. 

Jan. 23—-Sen. Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) for- 
mally announced his candidacy for the Demo- 
eratic Presidential nomination. Kefauver criticized 
the Truman administration for not doing all it 
could to clean up Government corruption but 
supported its domestic and foreign policies. 


Grain Shortages Disclosed 


Jan. 24—Senate approved an inquiry in Dept, 
of Agriculture affairs, including CCC storage prac- 
tices and shortages. Secy. of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannon said Jan. 18, that shortages totaled $5,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000. A House Appropriations sub- 
committee disclosed Feb. 3, that millions of dollars 
had been lost by renting Government buildings and 
then leasing them back for grain storage for up 
to 20 times the amounts paid the Government by 
private contractors. 

The subcommittee reported Mar. 16 that grain 
shortages totaled $8,000,000. The House group 
criticized the Dept. of Agriculture’s lack of in- 
spection and its failure to refer cases to the 
Justice Dept. for prosecution. Agricultural Dept. 
disclosed May 19, that it had revised its crop 
storage policies to prevent recurrences of short- 
ages and said May 20, that it had lodged claims 
totaling $7,819,717 against 131 warehouse opera- 
tors in connection with the shortages. It expected 
to recover all but $1,000,000. 

Jan. 29—Senate ratified extension of the NATO 
to include Turkey and Greece as full partners. 
Vote was 6 to 0. Senate approved for the second 
time, Feb. 7, by 73 to 2, All NATO members had 
approved by Feb. 15, when Italy voted admission 
of the 2 nations. . . . Dennis W. Delaney, dis- 
charged Boston collector of Internal Revenue, was 
sentenced to 2 years in prison and fined $16,500 
for accepting $7,500 to influence him in tax mat- 
ters and for falsely certifying that $180,000 in tax 
Bens had been paid. James P. Finnegan, former 
St. Louis collector, was sentenced to 2 years and 
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fined $10,000 on Mar. 24, for ng fee: 
the Pepa Lithofold Corp. and the Warwick 


collector for 
was acquitted June 9, of 
charges of intending to defraud the U.S. 

Jan: 30—President Truman refused here the 


Northern California, 


the papers. Mr. Truman declared tha’ 
sional inquiries into the State Dept. could en- 
danger U.S, security, because diplomatic officers, 
apprehensive of possible investigation, would not 
express their views objectively. Vincent refuted 
charges by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.), 
and by Louis F. Budenz, former Communist Daily 
Worker editor. Vincent was cleared by the State 
Dept. loyalty board Feb. 19, and returned to duty. 


FOREIGN 


Jan. 4—Great Britain, France and the U.S. gave 
Yugoslavia a $25,000,000 loan to meet import re- 
quirements. U.S. signed an agreement with Yu- 
goslavia Jan. 8, the first with a Communist re- 
gime, to aid that country’s economic stability 
and set conditions for Mutual Security aid. 


French Cabinets Upset 


Jan. 7—In France, Premier Rene Pleven’s cabi- 
net resigned after a 341 to 243 defeat in the 
National Assembly on domestic issues—reform of 
the social security and the deficit railway systems. 
The Socialist party, previously supporting the 
cabinet, joined the Gaullists and the Communists 
in voting against it. French Minister of . Justice 
Edgar Faure, a Radical, was approved as premier 
Jan. 17. He resigned Feb. 29, after a defeat on a 
domestic issue concerning a 15% tax rise to 
cover added defense costs. Antoine Pinay, Inde- 
pendent, was endorsed as premier Mar. 6, when 27 
Gaullists disregarded party instructions and voted 
for him. Pinay formed a Right-Center cabinet 
Mar. 8, yielding to demands of the Popular Re- 
publicans to reappoint Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman. By decree Apr. 12, Pinay was empow- 
ered ‘to effect government economies. He won 
approval of his fiscal program that included no 
tax rise, amnesty for past tax delinquents and 
plans to reduce prices. Pinay’s plan for a $2 
billion government bond issue, at 312% interest 
and tied to the price of gold to prevent inflation, 
Was approved by the National Assembly May 21. 
The loan brought in 195 billion francs in new 
money, 5 billion under the goal, Including sub- 
scriptions in old bonds, a grand total of about 
$1.7 billion was achieved. 

Jan. 15—Gen. Sir. Gerald Templer was named 
High Commissioner for Malaya, succeeding Sir 
Henry Gurney, killed in’ Malaya, Oct. 6, 1951. 


East-West Diplomatic Restrictions 


Jan, 16—Soviet Union notified foreign embas- 
sies in Moscow that travel by diplomats was re- 
stricted to 25 miles of. Moscow. The new regula- 
tions prohibited travel to 22 Soviet cities. U.S. 
retaliated Mar. 10, ordering Soviet. officials and 
their families to remain in a 25-mile radius of 
Washington and New York, unless they gave 
notice of intentions to leave these zones. Great 
Britain, France, Canada, Italy, Turkey, Belgium 
Greece and the Netherlands took similar action. 
; . Britain rejected Iran’s Jan. 12 demand to 
close British consulates because consular officials 
interfered with Iran’s domestic affairs. 

Jan. 20—A $23,450,000 Point Four program for 
Iran was inaugurated without that nation’s hav- 
ing to sign an implementation agreement with 
the U.S., pledging support of the principles of 
the Mutual Security Act. Military aid was with- 
held until Apr. 25, when Iran complied with 
terms of the act designed to block the spread 
oe FA Et ae Military aid to Burma, 

gypt, Iraq an ghanistan was withhy 
bag ees by those nations. baad a 

an. 22—Canadian dollar reached i 
the U.S. dollar for the first time sine 

Jan. 25—Nepal outlawed the Communist party 
following an unsuccessful revolt allegedly sup- 
ported by Communist elements. 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations Improve 
Jam, 27——King Farouk of Egypt ousted - 
ernment of Premier Mustafa Nahas Pasha, rape 
pointed Dec. 24, 1951, and cited its failure to 
maintain order, Aly Maher Pasha, former pre- 


mier, succeeded, but resigned Mar. 1, to be re- 
placed by Ahmed Naguib al Hilaili Pasha, who 
promised a wholesale investigation into the Egyp- 
tian government. King Farouk suspended parlia- 
ment Mar. 1, dissolved it Mar. 23. The Wafd 
party, with a majority in both parliamentary 
houses, went into opposition against the govern- 
ment. Elections were postponed Apr. 12, to allow 
an investigation of government corruption. Hilaili 
Pasha resigned June 29, was succeeded by Hussein 
Sirry Pasha, former premier. 

Anglo-Egyptian differences in 1951 centered on 
the stationing of British troops in the Suez Canal 
Zone and the status of the Sudan. Egypt canceled 
the 1899 Anglo-Egyptian condomium controlling 
the Sudan and the 1936 treaty with Britain on Oct. 
27, 1951. Riots and clashes between Egyptian 
and British forces culminated in the Jan. 26 riot, 
in which 3 Britons were killed and millions of 
dollars worth of British, French and U.S. property 
was destroyed, including’ Shepheard’s Hotel and 
the British Turf Club. Egypt arranged $14,400,000 
compensation Feb. 16 to rebuild businesses, called 
the riot a revolutionary plot. Leaders of the al- 
leged insurrection were tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced to prison. 

Britain offered the Sudan a new constitution 
Apr. 2, making the present British Governor 
General the chief of state and giving the Sudan- 
ese their own parliament and cabinet. Proposal 
ignored Egypt’s Nov. 15, 1951 proclamation making 
Farouk ruler of the Sudan. 

British troops began leaving the Canal Zone 
Apr. 22, following resumption of negotiations be- 
tween Egypt and Britain. Talks concerning the 
future of the Sudan ended Apr. 30, without a 
solution being reached. 


Britain Enacts Economy Measures 


Jan. 29—Great Britain enacted measures to end 
a drain on gold and dollar reserves and to avoid 
national bankruptcy. Included were cuts in manu- 
factures for the home market, installment buying 
curbs, charges for medical and social services, 
reductions in the civil service staff and virtual 
curtailment of foreign travel. Britain’s yearly im- 
port bill was reduced £150,000,000, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Richard A. Butler indicated 
that further ration cuts might be made if world 
prices rose. House of Commons upheld the econo- 
my move Jan. 31. Butler reported Apr. 4, that the 
drain on the sterling area’s gold and dollar 
reserves had been reduced; deficit for the first 3 
months of 1952 was $636,000,000, against $940,- 
000,000 in the last quarter of 1951. 

Jan. 31—Italy received a $100,000,000 grant from 
economic aid funds of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram,. making a total of $122,449,000 given to 
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Italy from the $1.02 billion allocated for economic 
aid to Europe. Greece earlier received $14,080,000. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Jam. 3—Andrei Y. Vishinsky, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, introduced a resolution in the Political 
and Security Committee of the General Assembly 
calling for a study of world tensions by the Se- 
curity Council. Means of successfully concluding a 
Korean armistice would be the first item taken 
up. Committee refused to discuss Korea Jan. 9. 
Vishinsky accused the U.S. of transporting Chinese 
Nationalist forces to Burma and Thailand, charged 
that the U.S. and other Atlantic pact members 
were responsible for unrest in the Middle East and 
the Far East. U.S. rejected proposals to transfer 
Korean peace talks to the U.N. 


Jan. 8—Burma became the 51st member of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, and the International Monetary Fund. 
Operating fund quota allowed in each—$15,000,000. 


Jan. 11—The World Bank gave Mexico a $29,- 
700,000 loan to finance 7 electric power projects. 


Jan. 12—General Assembly approved, 51 to 5, 
overriding Soviet objections, a resolution calling on 
member nations to take initial steps to provide 
armed forces against aggression on the recommen- 
dation of the General Assembly should a veto stop 
the Security Council from acting. Another resolu- 
tion recommended periodic meetings of the Securi- 
ty Council to consider ways to end tensions and 
better international relations. 


Economists Study, Recessions 


Jan. 13—A group of economists, asked by the 
Economic and Social Council to make a study on 
steps to be taken in recessions, said that prosperity 
would be more the rule than the exception in 
future years. The report said that establishment 
of full employment, while not ruling out reces- 
sions, would guarantee that economic losses would 
not be indefinitely prolonged. The group gave 3 
approaches to the problem—stabilization of world 
commodity markets; expanded long-term lending 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, that, during a recession, would 
offset a decrease in international private invest- 
ment; and larger international monetary reserves 
to be provided through the International Monetary 
Fund. Emphasizing that these means were not 
cure-alls, the report maintained that individual 
nations must live up to international and domestic 
responsibilities. Leadership of industrial countvies, 
particularly the U.S., was contingent on success, 
the report stressing that the principal danger to 
world economic stability lay in recessions begin- 
ning in the U.S. 


Churchill-Truman Meeting Results in 


President Truman and Prime Minister 
Churchill met in Washington Jan, 1-8, 
discussed policies toward the Soviet 
Union and the Middle East, NATO devel- 
opment and* command structure, Ger- 
many and the defense of Western Europe, 
and Britain’s raw materials problems. 
White House announced Jan. 18, the U.S. 
would sell Britain 1,000,000 tons of steel 
in 1952 for $125,000,000, and Britain would 
sell 20,000 tons of tin and 55,100,000 pounds 
of aluminum to the U. S..for $61,864,000, 
following Churchill’s address to a joint 
session of Congress Jan. 17, when he said 
he had come “not for gold but for steel.” 
Manly Fleischmann, Defense Production 
Administrator, supported the metals pact 
Feb. 14, asserting that American “self- 
sufficiency in raw materials is a myth.” 
He said the U.S. was giving up only 1% of 
its steel while Britain was relinquishing 
10% of its aluminum. U. S. granted 
Britain’s $300,000,000 in Mutual Security 
Aid funds Jan. 28, to ease Britain’s eco- 
nomic crisis and support its defense pro- 
gram. Money must be spent in the U.S. 
General Services Administration an- 
nounced Jan. 28, it was buying 25,000 tons 
of rubber from Britain for $28,000,000. 

The two leaders announced Jan. 18, that an 
American would command NATO naval forces in 
the Atlantic. Adm. Lynde D. McCormick, head 


Steel Agreement, NATO Naval Chief 


of the U.S. Atlantic Command, was appointed 
Jan. 30, to the post, equal and separate from 
Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Hisenhower’s Paris 
command. British Vice Adm. Sir William An- 
drewes was named deputy commander, and Adm. 
George E. Creasy was made Eastern Atlantic head. 
Norfolk, Va. was selected as Hq. of the interna- 
tional force and opened Apr. 10. Adm. McCormick 
estimated 60% of the warships would be American, 
30% British. U.S. conceded to unrestricted British 
control over waters to the north, south and west 
of the United Kingdom, the line varying between 
40 and 100 miles off the British coast, The Su- 
preme Commander, Atlantic, would have no 
jurisdiction over the English Channel and Euro- 
pean coastal waters, over waters around Norway 
and part of the North Sea which came under 
Gen. Eisenhower’s command. (Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, U.N. commander in Korea, replaced 
Eisenhower May 30.) British Home Fleet was 
made responsible for the Eastern Atlantic from 
the southern tip of Greenland to Portugal’s 
north coast. The rest of the Atlantic, was to be 
controlled from Adm. McCormick’s Norfolk Hq. 
Disagreement centered on selection of a commander 
for the Mediterranean. Adm. Sir Arthur J. Power, 
British, was named Allied Commander in Chief 
for the English Channel area Feb. 21, and Air 
Marshal A. C. Stevens was made air commander 
under Power. Power was responsible to a Chan- 
nel committee representing naval staffs of Britain, 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands. Adm. Sir 
John Edelsten, named to succeed Power in May, 
was appointed commander of the English Channel 
area by the NATO, June 6. 


Jan. 23—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development made a $2,500,000 loan to Peru 
to improve that nation’s port at Callao... . Peace 
Observation Commission formed a 5-member sub- 
#ommission—U.S., France, Sweden, Pakistan and 


~- Colombia—to report on tensions in the Balkans. 


Jan. 26—General Assembly approved a $250,- 
000,000 program to make Arab refugees from Pales- 
tine self-sufficient and adopted a compromise plan 
to continue the Palestine Conciliation Commission. 

Jan. 28—Great Britain, France and the U.S. 
said they would seek U.N. action in the event of 
any new Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 
The statement followed a Russian declaration Jan. 
3, that Communist China would act against any 
attempts by the West to launch a drive against 
China from Burma. Burma, apparently fearing 
a Communist attack, campaigned against remnants 
of Chinese Nationalist forces in northern Burma. 

Jan. 31—International Refugee Organization 
disbanded after 55 months. It resettled 1,045,000 
displaced persons and returned 73,000 refugees to 
their homelands. About 400,000 refugees remain- 


- ing in asylum countries were to be locally ab- 


sorbed into those nations; others would need 
additional assistance, presumably from the Pro- 
visional Intergovernmental Committee for Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe. 


GENERAL 


Jan, 2—Bank of America reported resources of 
$7,617,206,104 as of Dec. 31, 1951, against $6,863,- 
358,213 at the end of 1950. New records were set 
for capital funds, deposts and loans. 

Jan. 5—U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
N.Y., began a 6-month celebration of its 150th an- 
niversary. . . . Soviet Union officially entered the 
summer Olympie Games at Helsinki, Finland, July 
19 to Aug. 3, bringing to 54 the number of 
nations competing. 

Jan. %—General Eisenhower issued a_ state- 
ment Jan. 7, indicating he would accept the Re- 
publican nomination for the presidency should 
he be drafted at the party convention in July. 
Identifying himself as a Republican for the first 
time publicly, he emphasized he would not seek 
the nomination or take part in any pre-convention 
activities. . .. In Atiantic City, N.J., fire destroyed 
4 hotels, 18 Boardwalk stores and numerous 
cottages. Property loss was $4,000,000. 
Quadruplets—3 girls and a boy—were born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., to Mrs. Joseph Graber, wife of 
a 38-year-old Army veteran. Quadruplets were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Ponder at their 
farm near Murfreesboro, Ark., Jan. 14. 

Jan. ®—American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ported production of raw steel in the U.S. in 1951 
was 105,133,424 net tons, a record according to a 
preliminary survey. ‘ 

Jan. 13—City of San Francisco, westbound 
Streamliner with 226 aboard, was stalled in the 
High Sierras near Emigrant Gap, Calif., by snow- 
Slides in one of the worst storms to hit California 
and Nevada in 50 years. A relief train rescued 
passengers and crew Jan. 16. Storm damage was 
estimated at $4,250,000. Torrential rains in south- 
ern California Jan. 19, caused floods that killed 
21, made 2,000 homeless. 


Costello Draws Prison Term 


Jan. 15—In New York, Frank Costello, on trial 
for contempt of the U.S. Senate for shis refusal 
to answer questions in March, 1951, before the 
Senate Crime investigating committee, was re- 
leased when the jury, deadlocked 11 to 1 for con- 
viction, was dismissed at its own request after 
being out almost 24 hours. Costello was retried 
and convicted Apr.°4. Federal Judge Sylvester 
Ryan sentenced him to 18 months in prison and 
fined him $5,000, Apr. 8. He appealed. 

Jan. 16—Queen Narriman, wife of King Farouk 
of Egypt, gave birth to a son, Prince Ahmed Fuad. 

Jan, 18—A 2,500-mile radar system was com- 
pleted from Norway, across Central Europe, down 
to Italy, the full length of Gen. of the Army 
Dwight D. Hisenhower’s NATO command. 

Jan. 20—New York Yanks of the Nat’l Football 
League were purchased for. $300,000 by a group 
headed by Giles E. Miller, Dallas textile man. The 
team was renamed the Dallas Texans. 


European Unity Stressed 


Jan. 21—From his headquarters in Rocquen- 
court, France, Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Hisen- 
hower, SHAPE commander, asked that the 
@uropean nations call a constitutional convention 
to take up the problems of ‘‘political and economic 
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unity.”” The convention would in 12 to 18 
months. Citing Russian transport and ee 


Eisenhower said he believed the Soviet Union's 
leaders would think ‘‘a iong time’’ before entering 
Se rey ork, $2,100,000 damage 

Jan. ‘ew Yor a , 100, 
d 20 others against 


ganizations following the Peekskil 
was dismissed by Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan. 
Jan. 26—Near Puebla, Mexico, a burning bus, 
ignited by exploding gasoline cans, plunged into 
a canyon, killing 49 persons; 16 escaped injury. 
Jan. 27—Former President Herbert Hoover de- 
clared that the U.S. should withdraw all its 
ground forces from Europe except those necessary 
to protect U.S. air bases outside the NATO. 
Ground armies to oppose possible Russian aggres- 
sion should be the responsibility of Europe, ac- 
cording to Hoover. He emphasized that Europe 
was lagging in contributions toward its own de- 
fense, said the U.S. could not maintain huge 
land armies but must rely, instead, on its Air 
Force and Navy and on providing arms to its 
allies. Communism would “‘decay and die of its 
own poisons.’’ . . . Heavy rains in the Midwest 
flooded 1,000,000 acres of farmland in Ohio, West 
Virginia, Indiana and Kentucky. Nine were killed, 
thousands fied their homes. . . Rep. Peter F. 
Mack, Jr. (D.-Ill.), completed his 35,000-mile 
goodwill flight, begun Oct. 7, 1951. His single- 
engined Beechcraft Bonanza touched 30 countries 
in his tour. . . A controlling interest in the 
Bowie race track in Maryland was purchased by 
a syndicate headed by Larry MacPhail, former 
baseball magnate, for an estimated $2,000,000. 


Aircraft Accidents 


Wreckage of an Air Force C-47 missing 2 days 
was found 65 miles northwest of Phoenix, Ariz., 
Jan. 1. All 28 aboard, including West Point ca- 
dets, died... . A Navy Neptune patrol bomber land- 
ing at Burtonwood Air Force Base, Eng., Jan. 5, 
crashed into an Air Force C-47 waiting to take off, 


killing 6 and injuring 18... . An Irish C-47 crashed 
and burned on Moel Siabod Mt., Wales, Jan. 11, 
killing all 23 aboard. ...At Bournemouth, Eng., 


Jan. 12, a Vickers Valiant, first British long-range 
jet bomber built to carry the atomic bomb, crashed 
after catching fire while in flight. Crew of 5 para- 
chuted; 1 died. . _ . Northeast Airlines Convair, 
Boston to New York, crashed in the East River Jan. 
14. All 36 aboard were rescued. ... A U.S. Navy 
PB4-Y2 patrol bomber crashed near Atsugi Air- 
field, Japan, Jan. 14, killing all 12 crewmen... . 
DcC-4, enroute from the Far East, crashed in the 
water near Sandspit Airport, B.C., Jan. 19; 7 of 
43 aboard survived. A B-17, searching for sur- 
vivors, crashed Jan. 19, on Mt. Tyler on the Olym- 
pic Peninsula in Washington. Five of its crew es- 
caped; 3 were missing. . . . B-25 bomber exploded 
after hitting a guardhouse at Mather Field, Calif., 
Jan. 19, killing 3 prisoners and injuring 49 other 
persons, including the 3 crewmen... . An Ameri- 
can Airlines Convair crashed Jan. 22, in Elizabeth, 
N. J., killing 9 persons in 3 homes and all 23 aboard 
the plane, including Robert P. Patterson, former 
Secy. of War. . . . Lockheed Lodestar, on test 
flight, crashed Jan. 22, in Miami, Fla., killing all 5 
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WASHINGTON 


Feb. 1—Newbold Morris, attorney and former 
pres., New York City Council, was appointed to 
head President Truman’s campaign against Goy- 
ernment corruption. He announced the first agency 
to be investigated would be the Justice Dept. 
Morris circulated questionnaires among Justice 
Dept. officials, asking them about income, busi- 
ness connections and other personal affairs, said 
he would resign if the President did not discipline 
employees who failed to answer the cuestionnaires. 
Atty. Gen. J. Howard McGrath told the Presi- 
dent Apr. 2, that he was opposed to the ques- 
tionnaires, declared he would quit before forcing- 
his employees to fill them out. McGrath abruptly 
dismissed Morris Apr. 3, and a few hours later 
resigned, but virtually admitted that he had been 
ousted by asserting he had been penalized for 
protecting ‘the principles of personal liberty and 
the fundamental rights of employees of the Fed- 
eral Government,” Morris, who later told a 
House Judiciary subcommittee that his inquiry had 
not developed any evidence useful to the com- 
mittee, said Washington “‘didn’t want to be in- 
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vestigated,” that McGrath apparently expected 
a “‘whitewash” instead of an honest inquiry. 

Judge James P. McGranery of U.S. District 
Court in Philadelphia was sworn in as Attorney 
General, May 27, after the Senate confirmed his 
appointment 52 to 18, May 20. He indicated that 
no special agency would be set up—any corrup- 
tion he found would be handled by the FBI. Mc- 
Grath would not be- investigated.. 

Feb. 5—President Truman reported to Congress 

that he had authorized $478,160,000 in military 
funds of the Mutual Security Program to be di- 
verted to economic aid for Great Britain. 
_ Feb. 6—A House Committee, conducting hear- 
ings to ascertain whether the Germans or the 
Russians were responsible for the Katyn Forest 
(near Smolensk, Russia) massacres, in which 10,- 
000 Poles were reportedly killed, heard the testi- 
mony of an alleged eyewitness to the slayings. The 
man, identified as a former Polish soldier, said he 
saw 200 Polish Army officers killed by Russian 
soldiers in October, 1939. Soviet Embassy, asked 
by the State Dept. to present its version, de- 
nounced the invitation Feb. 29 as an “‘insult.’’ The 
committee, after hearing 80 witnesses in the in- 
vestigation begun September, 1951, announced 
July 2, that the Soviet N.K.V.D. had committed 
the massacre. 

Feb, 7—Ellis G. Arnall, former Governor of 
Georgia, was appointed head of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, succeeding Michael V. DiSalle, re- 
signed. DiSalle had announced Jan. 23, that he 
would be a Democratic candidate for U.S. Senator 
from Ohio. Arnall resigned Aug. 9. 

Feb. 8—The Air Force was ordered to cut its 
costs by $5 billion during fiscal 1953, according to 
Asst. Air Secy. G. L. Gilpatric. Gilpatric, testify- 
ing before a House Armed Services subcommittee, 
said production by the end of 1953 would be 950 
planes a month instead of the former goal of 1,250. 
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President Appeals for Controls 
Feb. 11—President Truman asked Congress to 
extend the Defense Production Act to mid-1954. 
He criticized the price amendments, including the 
Capehart amendment that provided for allowances 


for cost increases in price ceilings, and cited in-~ 


stances where scheduled price reductions resulted 
in price increases. Mr. Truman called for greater 
Federal lending power, tighter curbs on credit, and 
repeal of the amendment restricting specific agri- 
cultural imports that resulted in retaliatory action 
by foreign nations. . . . Immigration Service or- 
dered the deportation of Serge M. Rubinstein, 
Russian-born fiancier, on the ground that he com- 
mitted an ,act involving ‘‘moral turpitude’” when 
he evaded the World War II draft... . . Oliver EL 
Clubb, State Dept., employee suspended June 27, 
1951, was cleared by the State Dept. loyalty board. 
Clubb resigned, said his career had been damaged 
despite vindication. Secy. of State Dean Acheson 
disclosed Mar. 5, that he had cleared Clubb, over- 
ruling the board in an unfavorable finding which 
Clubb appealed. Recommendation to clear Clubb 
was made to Secy. Acheson by Nathaniel P. Davis, 
retired diplomat, who wrote an independent opin- 
ion on the case at Acheson’s request. 

Feb. 13—RFC Administrator W. Stuart Syming- 
ton, resigned Feb. 15, turned over his duties to 
RFC Secy. Leo Nielson, whom he named acting 
administrator. The action. followed the failure of 
Congress to act on President Truman’s nomina- 
tion of Harry A. McDonald, SEC ch., to succeed 
Symington. Senate confirmed McDonald Feb. 25. 


‘Donald Cook, vice ch., SEC, was named to succeed 


McDonald. ... Joseph J. Smith, Jr., special coun- 
sel for the RFC, found no collusion or illegality in 
the agency’s $80,000,000 loan to the B & O Rail- 
road, but charges that the RFC did not adequately 
protect the Government’s interests were ‘“‘probably 
justified.’’ . . . Census Bureau, reporting on foreign 


Plane Crashes in Elizabeth Close 


Newark Airport, situated in a heavily 
populated section of New Jersey, was 
closed by the Port of New York Authority 
Feb. 11, following the crash of an airliner 
in Elizabeth, N. J.—the third such disaster 
in the city within 2 months. The first oc- 
curred Dec. 16, 1951, when a non-sched- 
uled Miami Airlines C-46 plummeted into 
the Elizabeth River shortly after take- 
off, killing all 56 aboard. The crash, sec- 
ond worst in U. S. commercial aviation, 
set a fatality record for non-scheduled 
operations. On Jan. 22, an American Air- 
lines Convair from Buffalo veered off 
course in bad weather and crashed into 
houses in Elizabeth. All 23 aboard died, 
including Robert P. Patterson, former 
Secy. of War, and 7 m the buildings were 
killed. Death from the skies struck Eliza- 
beth for the third time Feb. 11, when a 
National Airlines DC-6, carrying 62, hit 
a 50-family apartment house after taking 
off from Newark Airport, killing 27 in 
the plane and 4 in the building. Of 43 in- 
jured, mostly passengers, 2 later died. 
The second plane narrowly missed a 
school and wreckage from the third ac- 
cident was strewn in an orphanage yard. 
Faulty engine maintenance caused the 
first accident, but the CAB also cited 
overloading of the plane and allegedly 
inadequate emergency procedure train- 
ing. Cause of the second crash was un- 
determined. The third accident was 
caused by a propeller reversing in mid- 
air. CAB said there was no common fac- 
tor although the same runway was in- 
volved in all 3. 

Newark Airport was criticized as outmoded, 
poorly located, and unable to handle heavily- 
laden craft without endangering nearby communi- 
ties. LaGuardia Field, New York International 
Airport and Teterboro Airport in New Jersey took 
over Newark’s traffic. Queens residents near La- 
Guardia, fearing similar accidents, protested the 
increase in LaGuardia’s traffic from 425 to .700 
flights a day. Their fears were realized Apr. 5, 
when a U.S. Airlines C-46 cargo plane, missing an 
approach to Idlewild, crashed in a residential area 
of Jamaica, Queens, killing 2 aboard the plane, 


Newark Airport; Inquiries Held 


2 in houses and a police inspector riding in @ 
car. Seven persons were injured. Efforts were 
renewed to close airports in New York’s metro- 
politan area. 

A House Interstate and Foreign Commerce sub- 
committee, headed by Rep. Lindley Beckworth 
(D.-Tex.) investigating the scene of the Feb. 11 
crash, found nothing to indicate negligence or 
criminal intent. Rep. Beckworth said the ‘‘prob- 
lem of the proximity of an airport to areas of 
population is not confined to one area.’’ Port 
Commissioner Bayard F. Pope, New York member 
of the Port of New York Authority, earlier pointed 
out that 62 principal airfields in the U.S. had 
residential areas closer to runway ends than 
Newark Airport to Elizabeth. 

A 15-member National Air Transport Coordi- 
nating Committee was set up Feb. 12, to increase 
safety of airline operations over cities. Edward 
V. Rickenbacker, pres., Eastern Airlines, who 
described Newark Airport as ‘‘the best situated, the 
best equipped and the safest in the entire country,” 
headed the group. They agreed to control flights 
at the 3 fields now handling Newark’s traffic in the 
interests of maximum safety. The commtitee adop- 
ted an 8-point program May 15, to improve safe- 
guards and reduce noise. Another investigating 
body, a 3-member Airport Commission, headed by 
Lt. Gen. James H. Doolittle, was created by Presi- 
dent Truman Feb. 20. It reported May 16, that New- 
ark Airport was safe and should be reopened. The 
report recommended building aircraft so that 
failure of one component would not be disastrous, 
standardizing and simplifying transport plane 
controls, training pilots to react instinctively in 
emergency, increasing radar facilities, stepping 
up federal aid for airport construction, lengthening 
runways and pointing them away from residential 
areas, clearing land around airports, revising 
traffic rules around airports to prevent collisions, 
and giving the CAA and the CAB authority to 
close unsafe fields. President Truman, Sept. 3, 
ordered the recommendations put into effect. CAA 
and CAB regulations, issued Apr. 18, subjected non- 
scheduled carriers to stringent rules on pilot 
proficiency procedures and to spot checks of equip- 
ment. and practices. 

Newark Airport. was reopened for military use 
Apr. 16, and to limited commercial service June 
16. Severe restrictions included a 3-mile visibility 
limit and a 1,000-ft. ceiling, with operations over 
Elizabeth and Newark’s Hillside section prohibited. 
Full operation was resumed Nov. 15, following 
completion of a new $10,000,000 runway. 
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trade, said that U.S. sales abroad in 1951 amounted 
to $15 billion, about $5 billion above 1950. U.S. 
foreign purchases came to $10.9 billion, $2 billion 
above the previous high in 1950. 

Feb. 14—Defense Dept. set up an executive staff 
at Heidelberg, Germany, as part of the European 
Command Ha., to aid in placing almost $600,000,- 
000 in U.S: defense orders with Western European 
firms by June 30. Program was concerned with 
the manufacture of electronics, aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, and spare parts. 


Voice of America Takes to the Sea 


Feb. 15—Voice of America’s first sea-going trans- 
mitter, the Courier, a converted freighter, to be 
manned by the Coast-Guard, was commissioned at 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. shipyard in Hoboken, 
N. J. The 338-foot, 5,800-ton vessel was equipped 
with a 150,000-watt medium wave transmitter and 
two 35,000-watt short-wave transmitters. President 
Truman, dedicating the ship Mar. 4, broadcast a 
message of friendship to people under Soviet domi- 
nation. . . . Commerce Dept. reported that U.S. 
corporations paid $8.053 billion in cash dividends 


~ in 1951, a record 2%. above the 1950 level. Survey 


covered only publicly reported dividends. Pay- 
ments dropped off in manufacturing fields, in- 
cluding automotive and chemical, but increased in 
oil refining, mining, gas utilities and railroads. 

Feb. 16—In a report to the Treasury, Frank Dow, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Customs, disclosed 
that in fiscal 1951 Federal agents seized smuggled 
jewelry valued at $1,059,000, twice the total of the 
2 previous years. 

Feb. 19—Joseph E. Casey, former House mem- 
ber and organizer of a tanker corporation, testi- 
fied before the Senate Permanent Investigating 
subcommittee in defense of surplus ship trans- 
actions that produced a $3,250,000 profit in 3 years 
from a $101,000 investment. Casey and his 
associates were said to have avoided up to 
$1,436,000 in Federal corporate taxes by forming 
a Panamanian subsidiary to charter 5 of their 
surplus ships. Others in the Casey group included 
the late Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., former Secy. 
of State; Julius C. Holmes, a diplomat, and Fleet 
Adm. William F. Halsey, Jr., retired... . President 
Truman issued rules under which conscientious 
objectors might avoid military service, They were 
required to take jobs essential to the national wel- 
fare for 2 years. Registrants would be permitted 
to choose a type of work and be allowed to work 
in home areas if possible. 


Military Construction Programs Wasteful 


Feb. 21—Senate Preparedness subcommittee, in- 
vestigating charges of waste in the $455,000,000 
construction program of air bases, heard testimony 
from Air Force representatives of deliberately sub- 
standard work on a North African air field con- 
struction program. The Air Force spokesmen 
placed responsibility on the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, chief, Corps of 
Engineers, citing difficulties, said results would be 
Satisfactory and efficient. An Army auditor esti- 
mated waste, price-boosting and kickbacks had 
cost $50,000,000. Three engineers who inspected 
the bases in 1951 told of waste, mismanagement 
and substandard work in testimony Mar. 18. Atlas 
Constructors, contracting group, denied all 
charges. Secy. of the Army Frank Pace, Jr., re- 
placed Army engineers in charge of the construc- 
tion Mar. 21, said the program would be ‘‘cleaned 
up or closed down.’’ Questioned on a Greenland 
project, Pick defended giving workers $3,000,000 
“‘stand-by’’ pay before they reached the construc- 
tion site, said this action and high pay scales were 
necessary to get skilled labor. Col. Harry E. 
Reed, chief, Army audit bureau, told the Senate 
subcommittee Mar. 28, that cost of the Greenland 
air base would be $1 billion. Earlier testimony had 
fixed the cost at $300,000,000. A House subcommit- 
tee investigating wasteful military practices ended 
hearings Mar. 12, on Defense Dept. buying. Presi- 
dent Truman signed a bill July 1, requiring ail 
the armed services to purchase from a single 
catalog. A $5 hillion-a-year saving in defense 
spending was expected. . . . AEC disclosed it had 
ordered a second atomic power plant that could 
be developed to propel submarines. General Elec- 
tric Co. at West Milton, N. Y., was.to work on 
the new nuclear reactor, using liquid metal to 
transfer heat. The first engine, a thermal reactor 
(using water to transfer heat), is under develop- 
ment by the Westinghouse Electric Corp. . .. Wayne 
Coy, ch., FCC, resigned to take a job in private 
industry. He was succeeded by Paul A: Walker, 


FCC member. . . . Dept. of Agriculture reported 
U.S. farmers in 1951 had a total income of $37.4 
billion, a new high and 14% over their 1950 in- 
come. After taxes and expenses, farmers realized 
a net income $2 billion over 1950, t_ $2 billion 
under 1947. Per capita income averaged $1,020 
against $1,707 for the non-farm population. 

Feb. 23—General Services Administration an- 
nounced it would relinquish control of rubber im- 
porting to private industry. Control has been un- 
der GSA since Dec. 29, 1950. Natl. Preduction 
sumption of natural rubber Apr. 21. All import 
controls on natural rubber were ended June 30. 

Feb. 24—Secy. of Commerce Charles Sawyer said 
that 10 nations—France, West Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Britain, Italy, Norway, Luxembourg, 
Portugal and the Netherlands—had joined the 
U.S. in pacts to prevent strategic materials from 
reaching Communist-dominated areas. 


Alaska Bill Shelved 
Feb. 27—Senate voted 45 to 44 on a motion by 
Sen. George A. Smathers (D.-Fla.) to return the 
Alaska statehood bill to the Interior Committee 
with instructions to study the possibility of mak- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii ‘‘commonwealths’’ by con- 

stitutional amendment. 
Feb. 28—Sen. Richard B. Russell (D.-Ga.) 


‘announced his candidacy for the Democratic 


Presidential nomination. He said Apr..27, that he 
would not be bound by a party platform calling for 
compulsory fair employment practices legislation. 
. . . State Dept. announced that Egypt had 
agreed to conditions under the Mutual Security 
Act to allow continued Point Four aid to Egypt. 
Feb. 293—Prof. Owen Lattimore, testifying for 
the 4th day before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee, admitted he had known as early as 
1939 that Frederick V. Field was a ‘‘fellow-tra- 
veler’’ of the Russians, controverting testimony in 
1950 at another Senate inquiry that he had not 
considered, Field a Communist during 1934-41; also 
that he had, during World War II, a limited 
privilege of answering the mail of Lauchlin Currie, 
then President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s assistant. 
He, formerly denied having such a privilege. He 
denied that the Institute of Pacific Relations had 
been used by the Soviet Union as a cover for spy- 
ing. Lattimore, his testimony ended Mar. 21, was 
accused by the subcommittee of evasions, untruths 
and contempt, Lattimore denied the charges. 


FOREIGN 


Feb. 6—King George VI of England, 56, died 
in his sleep at Sandringham, his country home. 
Princess Elizabeth, 25, was proclaimed Queen, took 
the oath of accession to the British throne Feb. 8. 
See page 323 for details. 

Feb. 7—In Panama, former President Arnulfo 
Arias, in prison since-May, 1951, following disor- 
ders during which he was forced out of office, was 
granted amnesty and freed. 

Feb. 12—Jordan and the U.S. signed a Point IV 
agreement, giving the Arab nation $2,780,000 in 
assistance to develop water resources and agricul- 
tural projects among other things. Jordgn agreed 
to contribute $1,000,000. 


U.S. Tariffs Protested 

Feb. 13—Italy protested U.S. tariffs on European 
goods as harmful to Western European economies. 
Later, Belgium, in retaliation for U.S. duties on 
fur for hat manufacture, canceled tariff conces- 
sions to the U.S. on industrial wax. U.S. limita- 
tions on imports of cheese products were criticized 
by the Netherlands, Italy, France, Denmark, Nor- 
way and other countries as nullifying and impair- 
ing contracts with them. 

Feb. 15—In Teheran, a 15-year-old Moslem 
fanatic shot and seriously wounded former Deputy 
Premier Hossein Fatemi. The youth said he had 
been assigned to assassinate Premier Mohammed 
Mossadegh and Justice Minister Amir Alaie. 

Feb. 16—Jordan became a member of the Arab 
collective security agreement, presumably with 
Great Britain’s assent, since it depends on British 
subsidies to support its armed forces. Of the 7 
Arab nations in the bloc, Egypt, Syria and Iraq 
had ratified the pact by Mar. 16. 

Feb. 23—Indonesian cabinet of Premier Sukiman 
Wirjosandjojo resigned because Mutual Security 
aid from the U.S. had been secretly accepted by 
ee foreign pe a a eons premier, Dr. 

ilipo, was installed a e head - 
ii Apri, oe ee 

eb. 28—Vincent Massey was sworn in as Gov- 
ernor General of Canada, the t - 
Canadian to hold the post. Arey nollye ara 


UNITED NATIONS 


Feb. 1—General Assembly voted 22 to 21, with 
16 abstentions, for a Soviet resolution calling for 
mass admission of 14 applicants to U.N. member- 
ship, including 5 Communist nations. Measure 
failed of adoption on U.S. insistence for a 24 ma- 
jority. . . . The Assembly found the Soviet Union 
guilty of not having lived up to a 1945 treaty of 
friendship with Nationalist China. The resolution, 
charging Russia with obstructing Nationalist at- 
tempts to regain control of Manchuria following 
Japan’s surrender and of giving military assistance 
‘to the Chinese Communists, was approved 25 to 9, 
with 24 abstentions. 

Feb. 2—In its annual review of economic de- 

velopments, Economic Commission for Europe re- 
ported that the Soviet Union was channeling more 
and more of its resources into defense work and 
heavy industry. Defense in recent years, according 
to the report, consumed more resources than in 
1940, when Russia was preparing for war. 
_ Feb. 5—General Assembly ended its 1951 session 
in Paris. As its final action it voted, 51 to 5, with 
2 abstentions, to postpone any discussion of Korea 
but to hold a special session in New York if a 
truce was reached. 


Italy’s Application Vetoed 


Feb. 6—Italy’s application for U.N. membéYship 
was vetoed for the-fifth time by the Soviet Union. 
Jacob A. Malik, Soviet representative, said the 
U.S. and Britain had ‘‘provoked’’ the Russian veto 
by rejecting a Soviet proposal for en bloc admission 
of 14 nations, including 5 Communist countries. 
Italy informed the Soviet Union Feb. 9, that the 
Russian veto of Italy’s application for U.N. mem- 
bership was a violation of the Italian peace treaty 
and that Italy would no longer consider itself obli- 
gated to the Soviet Union under terms of the 
treaty. Italy’s action would end curbs on its 
arming and stop reparation payments to Russia. 

Feb. 2%7—Trusteeship Council, opening its 10th 
session, held the first meeting to be conducted in 
the new U.N. Conference Building. ~First- vote re- 
jected a Soviet proposal to oust Nationalist China 
from the Council.—International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development gave Southern 
Rhodesia a 25-year, $28,000,000 loan to develop 
electric power. =— 

GENERAL 


Feb. 1—In Los Angeles, 15 members of the Com- 
munist party in the U.S., including William 
Schneiderman, reportedly acting head of the party, 
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went on trial in U.S. District Court, charged with. 


conspiracy to teach and advocate forceful over- 
ae of os ies oie The defendants 

ere roun: up July, 1951, lowing a Supreme 
Court ruling upholding the Smith Act. One case 
was severed during the trial, but the other 14 de- 
fendants, including William Schneiderman, re- 
portedly actg. national party head, were found 
guilty Aug. 5, of conspiring te teach and advocate 
the overthrow of the Government by force. Each 
was sentenced Aug. 7, to 5 years and fined $10,000. 
They appealed. 

In Baltimore, Mar. 10, 6 others, arrested August, 
1951, went on trial in Federal court. These 6 were 
convicted of conspiracy Apr. 1, and sentenced 
Apr. 4, to terms ranging from 2 to 5 years. Each 
was fined $1,000. Their appeal for a retrial was 
denied July 31. In New York, the trial of 16 sec- 
ondary Communist leaders began Apr. 15. 


Feb. 4—Governor Herman Talmadge of Georgia 
signed a measure barring the names of Presidential 
candidates from the election ballot. Main pro- 
vision permits Georgia’s 12 Presidential electors to 
vote for anyone they choose. The law, applying 
only to the 1952 election, was intended to defeat 
President Truman and block anti-Southern Fed- 
eral legislation. 


Feb. 5—In New York City, James J. Moran, for- 
mer First Deputy Fire Commissioner, was found 
guilty of extortion and~conspiracy in heading a 
$500,000 oil burner installation racket. He was 
sentenced to 1514 to 28.years in prison, Mar. 4. 
Four. former firemen who testified against Moran 
each received’1-year. prison terms, Feb. 25. Moran, 
for testifying falsely before the Senate Crime In- 
vestigation Committee in March, 1951, must serve 
an additional 5 years on a Federal conviction for 
perjury that also carried a $2,000 fine. 


Taft Expresses His Views 


Feb. 12—In a Lincoln Day address in Seattle, 
Wash., Sen. Robert A. Taft, campaigning for the 
Republican Presidential nomination, said that an 


-invasion of the Chinese’ mainland by Nationalist 


forces based on Formosa was the only way to pre- 
vent Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. He 
called for more aid to Formosa and ruled out the 
use of U.S. ground forces in Indo-China, citing 
the Chinese Nationalists as ‘‘begging’’ to be sent 
to the continent to fight the Communists. ... U.S. 
steel mills, according to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, turned out 9,120,000 net tons of 
raw steel in January, 1952, a record for one month. 


NATO Council in Lisbon Crystallizes Plans, Approves European Army 


NATO Council, at a Lisbon conference 
ended Feb. 25, took several steps toward 
realization of NATO plans and adopted 
a “firm and vigilant” policy to discourage 
Russia from aggressive war. The -pro- 
jected European Army and_its use of 
German troops was unanimously ap- 
proved by -the Council, Feb. 22. (See 
index for European Defense Community.) 


The Council set a goal of 50 divisions 
and 4,000 tactical planes for NATO forces 
by the end of 1952 and laid groundwork 
for expanded forces in 1953-54.” The pro- 
gram, costing $300 billion, brought re- 
quests for additional aid: from Britain, 
France and Italy. Greek and Turkish 
forces, later included in U.S. Adm. Robert 
B. Carney’s Southern Euyopean_ com- 
mand, were not included in goal figures, 
neither were those of Portugal, Iceland 
or Germany. Germany was to contribute 
through the European Defense Communi- 
ty. The Council included Morocco and 
Tunisia under NATO jurisdiction, Feb. 
24. U.S. pledged increased air power but 
did not commit additional ground troops. 
About $453,500,000 worth of air bases and 
defense installations were to be construc- 
ted in Europe, with the U.S. contributing 
43% of the cost. The U.S. agreed to sub- 
mit its military budget, along with those 
of other NATO nations, to annual review 
to arrange priorities for expenditures. 


The Council accepted responsibiities 
Feb. 26, to expand and liberalize trade 


and to solve the problem of poor man- 
power distribution in Europe. Over 500,- 
000 more workers would be needed at the 
peak of the build-up, and requirements 
could be. met, according to a committee 
report, only by shifting labor among 
NATO countries. 

In Paris, May 6, the Council agreed on 
guarantees the NATO would extend to the 
EDC, subject to ratification by the 14 
NATO members. The protocol of assur- 
ances, counterparts of NATO treaty arti- 
cles, would have the effect of extending 
NATO commitments to-cover West Ger- 
many, since the other 5 EDC. members 
belong to the NATO. Both NATO and 
EDC would resist aggression against a 
member Of either group in a reciprocal 
agreement, but stipulations accorded West 
Germany aid only if that nation re- 
mained in the EDC. 

NATO organizational setup was revised. 
British Gen, Lord Ismay was appointed 
Secy.-Gen., Mar. 12, to preside over a new 
permanent council of full-time repre- 
sentatives from each member nation. 
Ambassador William H. Draper, Jr., was 
named U.S. permanent representative, 
Apr. 8. The new council, in continuous 
session—foreign, defense and_ finance 
ministers meeting only on specific occa- 
sions—took over duties of the Council of 
Deputies and integrated functions of the 
Defense Production Board in London and 
the Financial and Economic Board in 
Paris, which were dissolved. Permanent 
Hq. was established near Paris. 


In 1951, U.S. accounted for about 46% of the 
world’s total production of 227,000,000 net tons. 
U.S. production was 105,134,500 tons, up 8,300,- 
000 tons. Soviet Union increased its output by 
almost 4,000,000 tons, to 33,700,000 tons. 

Feb. 13—Heavy snow storms raging throughout 
Europe for 10 days took 75 lives. Snow slides near 
Melkoede, Austria, killed 20 persons Feb. 10. 

Feb. 14—Walter Lee Irvin, whose conviction on 
Tape charges was reversed Apr. 9, 1951 by the 
Supreme Court, was convicted for the second time 
in Ocala, Fla., and again sentenced to death. A 
co-defendant, Samuel Shepherd, was killed by a 
sheriff during an escape attempt when the 2 
prisoners, both Negroes, were being transferred 
for retrial. .. . Tornadoes cutting through Tennes- 
See, Arkansas, Missouri and Alabama killed 4 per- 
sons, injured 80 and caused heavy property damage. 

Feb. 15—At Camp Drum, N. Y., Exercise Snow- 
fall, the Army-Air Force winter maneuver, ended 
with victory for ‘‘defender’’ forces after their 
mock atomic attack against ‘‘aggressor’’ units. 
Accidents killed 9, injured 170. 


British to Test Atomic Bomb 


Feb. 17—Great Britain announced that an atomic 
weapon made in the United Kingdom would be 
tested in Australia during 1952. Prime Minister 
Churchill declared Feb. 26, that Britain, under the 
former Labor government, had secretly developed 
an atomic bomb at a cost of millions of pounds. 
London announced May 14, that-the weapon would 
be tested in a joint British-Australian operation 
at the Monte Bello Islands, 50 miles northwest of 
Australia. British Rear Adm. A. D. Torlesse was 
to command the operation. Dr. William G. Pen- 
ney, British atomic scientist was to direct tests. 

Feb. 18—William F. Sutton, a fugitive for 5 
years, was captured in Brooklyn, N. Y., after 
Arnold Schuster, 24, clothing salesman, spotted 
the criminal on a subway train. Sutton and 2 
alleged members of his gang, captured Feb. 20— 
Thomas Kling and John De Venuta—were identi- 
fied by Queens, N. Y., bank officials as the band 
that robbed their bank of almost $64,000 in March, 
1950. Sutton and Kling, De Venuta testifying 
against them, were convicted Apr. 1, sentenced 
May 2 to 30 years to life. Sutton owed 86 years 
on unexpired sentences. He was imprisoned in 
Sing Sing May 2, later taken to Attica State 
Prison. Kling was moved from Sing Sing to Clin- 
ton Prison at Dannemora, May 28. 

Schuster was shot and killed a few doors from 
his Brooklyn, N. Y., home, Mar. 8, after he had 
received threatening notes for his part in Sutton’s 
capture. . . . Northeastern U.S. was hit by a bliz- 
zard that disabled power and transportation facili- 
ties and killed at least 30 persons. At sea, 2 tankers 
—the Pendleton and the Fort Mercer—were broken 
apart by the storm. Fourteen men were believed 
lost. The stern half of the Fort Mercer, with 10 
crewmen aboard, was towed to New York Feb. 24. 

Feb. 25—U.S. stopped imports of Canadian meat 
and livestock after hoof and mouth disease broke 
out among herds in Regina, Sask.; Ontario, and 
British Columbia. Police were assigned to wipe 
out cattle in a 300-sq.-mi. quarantine area in 
Saskatchewan, A new outbreak, outside the quar- 
antine area, was discovered Apr. 22. 


Staten Island Officials Indicted 


Feb. 26—A special grand jury, investigating 
crime and corruption in Staten Island, N. Y., in- 
dicted Edward A. Ruppel and Peter B. Spinelli, 
former county Republican leaders, on larceny 
charges in connection with political contributions. 
Ruppel was also charged with perjury. Two other 
political figures, both Democrats, were charged 
with abuse of their office and with illegally arrest- 
ing a woman after she testified before the crime 
commission in 1951, They were Herman Methfes- 
sel, former District Attorney, and Irving Rivkin, 
one of his assistants... . In Great Britain, the Cor_ 
onation Stone, the Stone of Scone, stolen Dec, 25, 
1950, by Scottish nationalists and recovered Apr. 
11, 1951, was restored to its place in the Corona- 
tion Chair in Westminster Abbey... . John R. Bay- 
less, of Wichita, Kan., a former Alcatraz inmate, 
was apprehended in New York by the FBI, 16 
hours after allegedly robbing a Los Angeles bank 
of over $19,000. 

Feb. 29—The home of multimillionaire Laverne 
V. Redfield in Reno, Nev., was looted of $1,500,000 
in cash, jewelry and securities. The thieves missed 
a suitcase containing $1,000,000 in negotiable 
Securities. The robbery was estimated to be the 
Mation’s biggest. Largest cash theft was pre- 


tional $45,000,000 in economic aid, 
total for the fiscal year ending June 30, te $120,- 
000,000. U.S ond eae $78,000,000, Great 


Britain’s $27,600,000, France’s $14,400,000. 
ine ett E. Meyers, former Air Force gen- 
eral, was released from the Federal penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Penn., after serving a sentence for 
income tax evasion. 
Aircraft Accidents 

A Belgian plane crashed in the Belgian Congo 
Feb. 4, killing ali 15 aboard . . . Bombs aboard a 
B-29 that crashed Feb. 7, outside Tokyo, exploded, 
killing the crew of 13 and 3 to 5 Japanese. ... Na- 
tional Airlines plane, carrying 62 persons, crashed 
into an apartment house in Elizabeth, N. J., Feb. 
11, killing 29 in the plane and 4 in the apartment; 
42, mostly passengers, were injured. . . . British 
Viking airliner hit Mt. Rose in Sicily Feb. 16, kill- 


ing all 34 aboard. . . . Six Navy fliers died Feb. 18, 
near Corpus Christi, Tex., in a mid-air crash of 2 
training planes. . . . At Sadukni, near Pusan, 


Korea, an F-84 Thunderjet hit a powerplant, 4 
homes, and a hospital Feb. 22, killing 15, injuring 
20... . A B-50 bomber coming in for a landing at 
Offutt Air Base, near Omaha, Nebr., crashed Feb. 
26, killing 5, injuring 12... . At Uberlandia, 400 
miles northwest of Rio de Janeiro, 8 Brazilians 
died and 22 were injured in an airplane crash 
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Mar. 4—House of Representatives shelved the 
U.M.T. bill, voting 236 to 162 to refer it back to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mar. 6—President Truman asked Congress to 
adopt in full a $7.9 billion program for the coming 
fiscal year providing arms and supplies to free 
nations to strengthen them against Communist 
ageression. The President rejected ‘‘alternatives’’ 
of premeditated war and withdrawal by the U.S. to 
the Western Hemisphere with a corresponding les- 
sening of commitments and a loss of allies and 
essential materials. The President again appealed 
for support of the program Mar. 7, when he sent 
Congress the first annual report on Mutual Se- 
curity operations. It described productive abilities 
of NATO members and emphasized that military 
potential was greater than used capacity because 
of raw material shortages. Europe was devoting 
8% of its gross national product to defense, com- 
pared with 5% before the Korean war: 

Secy. of State Dean Acheson, testifying before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Mar. 18, 
on the $7.9 billion program, said the duration and 
cost of the program depended on the nature of the 
Communist threat He said that advance cost cal- 
culations were impractical and withdrew his 1951 
estimate that the program would be completed in 
3 or 4 years for about $27 billion. W. Averell 
Harriman, dir., Mutual Security Agency, defended 
the program before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee cut $1 billion from the bill May 6. Addi- 
tional cuts totaling $726,500,000 were made before 
the House approved the bill May 23. Gen. Eisen- 
hower had warned that reductions would be seri- 
ously felt, perhaps necessitate drastic revision of 
European defense plans. Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R.-O.) called for a ‘‘second $1 billion cut’? prior 
to House action. The Senate approved and sent 
to the President, June 9, a $6,447,730,750 com- 
promise authorization, providing Western Europe 
with $3.4 billion in military aid, $1.28 billion in 
economic assistance; Asia and the Pacific with _ 
$564,000,000 military, $202,700,000 economic and 
$118,600,000 Point Four; Africa and the Near East 
$560,300,000 military, $50,800,000 Point Four, and 
$130,000,000 for Israeli and Arab refugees; and 
the American Republics $57,700,000 military and 
$20,300,000 technical assistance. About $32,000,000 
was allotted to U.N assistance programs. Presi- 
dent Truman signed the bill June 20. 

Mar. 14—Dept. of Commerce reported U.S. ex- 
ports to Communist areas in Europe totaled $2,852, - 
000 in 1951, against $26,742,000 in 1950. U.S. im- 
ports totaled $63,582,000 in 1951. 


Truman Statements Challenged 


Mar, 17—Publication of William Hillman’s book, 
“Mr. President,’’ a collection of President Tru- 


Mman’s personal papers, brought comments from 
prominent figures. One entry on a Cabinet official 
described as a pacifist and identified as ‘“‘Mr. X”’ 
resulted in an inquiry from Henry A. Wallace, 
asking the President if the memorandum referred 
toe him (Wallace). Gov. James F. Byrnes of South 
Carolina denied that Mr. Truman had read him a 
letter, Jan. 5, 1946, criticizing him for not inform- 
ing the President on the Moscow conference. Mem- 
bers of Congress were critical of the President’s 
proposal to limit them to 12 years of service. 

Mar. 18—In an opinion written by Federal Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff, a special 3-man court held the 
criminal penalties section of the Federal Lobbying 
Act of 1946 was unconstitutional in that it de- 
prived persons convicted under it of their rights to 
free speech and to petition Congress. Other parts 
of the law were also ruled invalid. As a result, 
Judge Luther W. Youngdahl, U. S. District Court 
for D.C., dismissed an_ indictment against William 
L. Patterson, of the Civil Rights Congress, Mar. 20. 

Mar. 20—Senate ratified the Japanese peace 
treaty, 66 to 10; also approved the 3 Pacific se- 
curity pacts with Japan, the Philippines, and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. : 


Minor Deflationary Trend 

Mar. 21—Bureau of Labor Statistics reported the 
consumers price index declined .6% from mid-Jan- 
uary to mid-February, dropping from 189.1 to 
187.9, or 1.2 points. It was the first drop since 
June, 1951 and the biggest since December, 1949. 
About 3,000,000 workers covered by escalator con- 
tracts would be affected. 
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Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist for the 
Natl. Industrial Conference Board said industrial 
production was off about 2% in March from the 
March, 1951, peak, but a downward trend in pri- 
vate business was offset by a rise in defense work. 


Wholesale prices were 5% below those of 2 year 


ago, raw materials dropping as much as 18%. De- 
spite the fact that U.S. was nearer to a price cor- 
rection than at any time since the Korean war, 
he foresaw no substantial price adjustments or 
big increase in income in the near future. 

Mar. 22—Veterans’ Administration reported that 
a record $3.6 billion had been loaned to veterans 
in 447,373 G.I. home loans. Record number of 
loans was 541,922 in 1947. 


Aid to Refugees 

Mar. 23—President Truman allocated $4,300,000 
in U.S. funds to aid Iron Curtain refugees who 
enlisted in the NATO defense system. The sum, 
authorized under the Kersten amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act,- was to be increased by 
$2,900,000 from allies and private sources... . The 
President asked Congress Mar. 24 to approve a 
program to admit 300,000 European refugees to 
the U.S. in the next 3 years, said the end of the 
Displaced Persons Act this year would intensify the 
problem. He noted that almost 20,000 Germans 
fied the Soviet zone of Germany each month and 
that 1,000 persons left Russian satellite nations 
every month. House shelved the refugee bill July 
1, despite the President’s arguments. 

Mar. 24—Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Gen. EFisen- 
hower’s chief of staff, téld the Senate Foreign 


Soviet Union Proposes German Treaty; West Counters with Austrian Pact 


Soviet Union submitted a proposed 
peace treaty for Germany to Britain, 
France and the U.S. Mar. 10, and asked 
for an early 4-power meeting to prepare 
a draft for submission to a conference 
of interested nations, including Germany. 
Proposals called for an end to the division 
of Germany; creation of a democratic, 
free government with equal rights for 
former Nazi and Wehrmacht members; 
withdrawal of all foreign armed forces 
and liquidation of foreign military instal- 
lations in Germany within a year after 
the treaty. Soviet draft did not restrict 
Germany’s peace economy or trade, per- 
mitted essential German armed forces but 
limited arms manufacture and required 
a pledge that Germany would not enter 
into a coalition against any nation that 
fought Germany in World War II. German 
borders were to be established according 
to the 1945 Potsdam declaration, and 
states concluding the treaty would sup- 
port Germany for U.N. membership. 

Western Big Three rejected the pro- 
posals Mar. 25, said Potsdam boundaries 
were not permanent; German unification 
should come’ as a result of free, U.N.- 
supervised elections in all of Germany, 
including East Berlin and East Germany; 
Germany should not have military forces 
under sole control of the German govern- 
ment, and Germany should be permitted 
to join the European army and not be 
committed to enforced neutrality. 

The Soviet Union, Apr. 9, proposed ear- 
ty elections supervised by the 4 occupying 
powers, rejected the West’s proposal for 
a U.N. commission to supervise voting. 
Russia reaffirmed its stand on German 
arms, neutrality and frontiers. US., 
France and Britain rejected Soviet argu- 
ments May 13, said that an impartial 
commission, preferably the U.N. group, 
should ascertain immediately if conditions 
in East and West Germany permitted free 
elections. The 3-power note emphasized 
that a free German government was es- 
sential to allow Germany to participate 
fully in the negotiation of a peace treaty. 

In answer to a Soviet note of May 24 on 
the German elections, the 3 Western pow- 
ers sent similar notes to Russia July 10, in 
which a meeting was proposed to reach 
agreement on the composition and func- 


tion of the- investigating commission. 
U.S. again rejected a Soviet demand that 
an all-German government be guided by 
the Potsdam decisions, said that these 
were intended for the initial contro] pe- 
riod and that developments had made the 
system of control by the 4 powers imprac- 
ticable. The notes to the Soviet Union 
represented a concession in that Britain, 
France and the U.S. departed from their 
position of May 13 that an election com- 
mission be named by diplomatic ex- 
changes before a conference of the 4 
powers was held. The Soviet Union pro- 
posed Aug. 23, that a 4-power conference 
be held not later than October to discuss 
a German peace treaty, an all-German 
government, withdrawal of occupation 
forces, and election possibilities, suggest- 
ing an election commission of representa- 
tives of the two Germanys. Big Three re- 
jected the proposals, Sept. 23. 

The U.N. election commission suspended 
operations Aug. 5, because authorities in 
the Soviet zone of Germany would not 
cooperate. It left the way open for the 4 
powers to form another group to solve 
the election problem. 


Austrian Treaty Proposals 


The U.S., France and Britain proposed 
an 8-article Austrian peace treaty Mar. 
13, for Soviet consideration. Proposals in- 
cluded: Austria to be a sovereign, demo- 
cratic and independent state; restoration 
of Austrian. frontiers as of Jan. 1, 1938; 
termination of occupation and other con- 
trols 90 days after treaty went into effect; 
prohibition of a union with Germany; 
freeing Austria from reparations for war 
in Europe after Sept. 1, 1939; property 
claimed as German assets or war booty 
to be returned to Austria, and 2 articles 
concerning signatories and effective date. 

Dr. Leopold Figl, Austrian Chancellor, 
visiting the U.S., May 11 to 27, said Aus- 
tria would not sign a separate treaty 
with the West. Such a treaty, according 
to Dr. Figl, would result in dismember- 
ment of Austria and the loss of Vienna. 
Half of the country’s population would 
fall under Soviet rule. 

State Dept. announced Aug. 15, that 
Russia had rejected the proposals and 
had called for the resumption of talks on 
the entire treaty question. See nv. 292. 
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Relations Committee that Eisenhower backed the 
Mutual Security program but did not specify the 
amount of aid necessary. Hisenhower was said to 
be of the opinion that European strength should 
come basically from within. Gruenther told the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee Mar. 25, that 
any big cut in material assistance for European de- 
fense would put the U.S. at a serious disadvantage. 
He denied that war was imminent, said Europe’s 
willingness to fight had been shown by the French 
in Indonesia, and warned of the continuing threat 
of the Soviet’s striking force, ‘‘the most effective 
in the world today. . . . Defense Production Ad- 
ministration authorized increased production of 
automobiles and other consumer items after July 1 
—made possible by the Government’s plan to spread 
the defense effort over a longer period. Steel 
ouotas in the 3rd quarter were to be increased 
37% over the 2nd quarter. . . . Supreme Court re- 
jected an appeal for outright acquittal by William 
W. Remington, former Government economist con- 
victed Feb. 7, 1951, of lying to a Federal grand 
jury. Myles J. Lane, U.S. Attorney in New York, 
said Remington would be tried again. 

Mar. 25—John Foster Dulles resigned as Repub- 
lican adviser to the Secy. of State, said he would 
continue working for bipartisan agreement on for- 


eign policy. wocarthy Sues Benton 


Mar. 26—Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
filed suit for $2,000,000 and costs against Sen. 
William Benton (D.-Conn.), charging libel, slander 
and conspiracy. Sen. Benton waived Constitutional 
immunity. Charges grew out of a statement pre- 
sented Sept. 28, 1951, by Sen. Benton to the Senate 
subcommittee on Privileges and Elections consid- 
ering a resolution to investigate Sen. McCarthy’s 
fitness to be a senator. Sen. Benton denied the 
Charges Apr. 23, in a brief asking dismissal of the 
suit. McCarthy called for an investigation into 
Benton’s activities and income taxes, May 28. 

Mar, 27—President Truman returned to Wash- 
ington after a 3-week vacation at Key West, Fla., 
and officially moved to the White House from 
Blair House, where the family has been living 
Since November, 1948, when White House repairs 
began. Public tours were resumed Apr. 22.... OPS 
ordered 500,000 restaurants, cafes and bars in the 
nation to post ceiling prices not later than Apr. 
25, and directed that such prices not exceed those 
charged the week of Feb. 3. The new regulation 
froze prices, unlike previous rules which permitted 
adjustments for costs. . . . Federal Reserve Board 
voted 3 to 2 to dissolve Transamerica Corp., 
founded 1904 by A. P. Giannini, which controls 48 
banks with 667 offices in 5 Western states. Trans- 
america contested the decision. 


Truman Bows Out 


Mar, 29—President Truman announced he would 
not be a candidate for reelection at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Washington. The 5,300 
Democrats attending the affair were taken by sur- 
prise when the President said: ‘‘I shall not be a 
candidate for reelection. I have served my coun- 
try long and I think efficiently and honestly. I 
shall not accept a renomination. I do not feel that 
it is my duty to spend another 4 years in the 
White House.’ He asserted Apr. 3, that he would 
not be a candidate for the Senate or the House, 
said his plans called for writing, lecturing and 
furthering the peace and welfare of the nation. 


Wilson Resigns Over Steel Issue 


Mar. 30—Charles E. Wilson, Defense Mobilizer, 
resigned effective Mar. 31, in disagreement with 
President Truman over the wage-price impasse in 
the steel industry. Wilson said President Truman 
had agreed Mar. 24 to the possible necessity of 
allowing a steel price rise to offset wage increases 
proposed by the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
President, Mar. 28, had ‘‘changed the plan,”’ ac- 
cording to Wilson, and had refused a price rise 
after Wilson had discussed with companies the 
Government’s willingness to meet some cost in- 
creases. Mr. Truman accepted the resignation, 
backed the WSB and discarded Wilson’s descrip- 
tion of the WSB plan as ‘“‘unstabilizing.”’ The 
President said wage changes were not unreason- 
able, pointed to the ‘‘extraordinary high levels’ of 
steel profits to rule out a price rise. John R. 
Steelman, Presidential assistant, was- named act- 
ing Defense Mobilizer. 

In his 5th and final report as Defense Mobilizer, 
Wilson, indicating that a steel dispute would 
threaten the U.S. rearmament program, said Apr. 
1, that total production, January through March, 


25% above the 3-month period ended - 
fen toe. Hard goods deliveries amounted to over 
$5 billion, a 38% increase. Jet plane output was 
and production is 2000 ett 


up 4 
ble that of 1951. U.S. was 24 of the way 
production, > 
FOREIGN 
Mar. 1—Heigoland was returned to West Ger- 


central parliament. Independents won 36, Com- 
munists 28, and minorities divided 61. Eleven other 
seats were to be filled by the President, 6 for 
Kashmir and 5 for remote tribal communities. .. . 
In Uruguay, a 9-man Federal Council was in- 
augurated, replacing the president as executive 
authority. Andres M. Trueba, who stepped down 
from the presidency, became ch. of the council 
composed of 6 Colorado party members and 3 Na- 
tionalists. The Council will complete the unex- 
pired presidential term of 3. years and will then 
be renewed by popular election. .. . In Greece, the 
trial of 29 persons charged with espionage ended 
with the conviction of 22 of them. Of 8 sentenced 
to death, 4 were executed Mar. 30, and the other 
4 had sentences commuted to life imprisonment. 
The prosecution pointed out during the trial that 
the Greek Communist party was part of an in- 
ternational subversive movement controlled by 
Moscow and as such could not be. considered a 
Greek political party. 

Mar. 6—Saar Parliament ratified the Schuman 
plan after receiving assurances that France would 
protect its interest in administration of the Euro- 
pean coal-steel pool. 


Soviet Approves Recérd Budget 


Mar. 8—The largest budget in the Soviet Union’s 
history was approved by the Supreme Soviet (par- 
liament). Out of a total budget of 476.9 billion 
rubles ($119 billion), 113.8 billion rubles ($28 
billion) were allocated to defense—i7.8 billion 
rubles above the 1951 expenditures for arms... . . 
Australia cut imports 50% in an effort to balance 
its international trade. Hardest hit were con- 
sumer items, imports of which were reduced up 
to 80%. Imports from North America were 
stopped Mar. 20, following Australia’s announce- 
ment it would export as much as it imported from 
the dollar area. 


Batista Controls Cuba 


Mar. 10—In Cuba, Gen. Fulgencio Batista, for- 
mer president, seized control of the country in a 
coup similar to one that installed him as the 
island’s strong man in 1933. Batista accused the 
ousted government of President Carlos Prios So- 
carras of planning to suspend scheduled presiden- 
tial elections and establishing a dictatorship. 
Batista asserted his government would relinquish 
power after wiping out “gangsterism,’’ and estab- 
lishing public order. Prios Socarras and his 
family took refuge in Mexico, later came to the 
U.S. U.S. recognized the Batista regime Mar. 27. 
Batista was sworn in Apr. 4 as provisional presi- 
dent until elections early in 1954. Cabinet approved 
a new constitution putting legislative power in 
the hands of the president.and the cabinet... . 
Workers on United Fruit’s Pacific Coast planta- 
tion in Guatemala approved a labor agreement 
ending the 6-month dispute over $600,000 in back 
Wages and preventing an auction sale of the 
properties. . . . British government reported indi- 
vidual incomes had increased 8% in 1951. Domestic 
consumption rose 10%, against a 4% rise in gross 
national output, leading to a deficit in the nation’s 
balance of payments with the rest of the world. 
. . . Elections in the new Southwest state of West 
Germany, formed by union of Wurttemburg-Baden, 
Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern and South Baden, re- 
sulted in a majority control for Chancellor Ade- 
nauer’s government, Of 121 seats, he won support 
of 111. An anti-Adenauer coalition in the new 
state Apr. 25, cost Adenauer control of the 
Bundesrat (upper house). In elections in the state 
of Bavaria, Mar. 30, he won 26.4% of the 
votes against 26.1% polled by the Socialists. In 
the state of Hesse, Social Democrats, opposed to 
the government’s rearmament policies, polled 
38.5% of the votes in local elections May 4, 
against 17.5% for Adenauer’s Christian Demo- 
crats, who registered the biggest gain over 1950. 
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Mar. 11—Britain’s new non-socialist budget for 
1952-53 estimated total expenditures at £4,240,- 
000,000 ($11.9 billion), including a rearmament 
cost of £1,550,000,000. Food subsidies were. cut 
£160,000,000 a year, which would result in a food 
price rise of about 20c per person per week. 
Bank rate was to be increased from 2% to 4%. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer R. A. Butler, in an 
incentive plan revising income tax scales, promised 
relief for lower bracket tax payers and said that 
pensions and family allowances would be in- 

. creased, To divide rearmament costs -equally he 
levied an excess profits tax of 30% on industry 
profits over the normal level of 1946-49, or an 
alternative 18% tax on total profits: Directly 
affecting the consumer was an added 715 penee 
levy on a gallon of gasoline or oil. Butler pro- 
posed a reduction of imports, increased exports 
and greater national production to maintain 
Britain’s solvency. 

British Treasury survey for 1952 reported Apr. 
22, that Britain was depending on continued aid 
from the U.S. to enable it to maintain the present 
rate of rearmament and to help in balancing 
foreign trade accounts. Greater austerity was 
predicted and the 3-year defense program was 
expected to go into the fourth year. 

Mar. 16—The provisional government ruling 
Burma since 1948 was replaced by a cabinet of 22 
ministers. Dr. Ba U, was installed as president 
Mar. 12. Earlier elections gave the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League, a moderate coalition 
led by independent Premier U Nu, 45 of the seats 
in the new parliament. . . . An epidemic of yel- 
low fever killed 37 people in the state of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

Mar. 19—Spain reportedly informed the U.S. 
that a prerequisite to a security pact between the 
two nations was a U.S. promise to aid Spain in 
event of aggression. Use of Spanish bases by the 
U.S. would have the effect of ending Spanish 
neutrality. . . . Dutch lower parliamentary house 
adopted a constitutional amendment that would, 
with a 24 parliamentary majority, give precedence 
to any treaty in conflict with Dutch law if such 
treaty promoted international order. 


South African Government Voids 


Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the Union of South Africa in 
Bloemfontein ruled Mar. 20, that a law 
putting colored voters on a separate vot- 
ing list was unconstitutional because it 
had not been passed by a % majority. 
Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan rejected 
the decision and announced legislation to 
deprive courts of the power to invalidate 
parliamentary acts, thereby precipitating 
a constitutional issue in which the Na- 
tionalist party intended to give Parlia- 
ment precedence over the Supreme Coatrt. 
A bill to form a new High Court of Par- 
liament was approved by Parliament May 
29, and signed into law by Gov. Gen. 
Ernest -G. Jansen, June 3, despite censure 
moves by the opposition United party, 
under J. G. N. Strauss. 


Procedure, announced June 17, per- 
mitted the court to make decisions by a 
simple majority and empowered the court 
president to stop legislators from dis- 
cussing a case if he thought it had been 
debated enough. 

The court, dominated by Nationalist 
party members, and headed by the Speak- 
er of the South African Assembly, was to 
meet in secret. Strauss backed 4 colored 
voters in an application to the Supreme 
Court in Capetown, June 11, to declare the 
High Court and any of its orders illegal. 
Motions were sought to invalidate the 
separate voting list and to prevent the 
government from taking colored voters 
off the common list. The High Court, Aug. 
27, set aside the Appellate Court’s Mar. 20 
veto. The Supreme Court of Cape Prov- 
ince ruled Aug. 29, that the setting up of 
the High Court was unconstitutional. Ma- 
lan appealed, and on Nov. 13, the Appel- 
late Court, highest regular tribunal, de- 
clared the High Court illegal. Decision 
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Mar. 21—Juan D. Perén and J. 
Jano were proclaimed president and vice president 
of Argentina. Final vote was 4,745,168 for the 
Peronista party; 2,415,795 for the Union Civica 
Radical; 175,399 for the Partido Democratica 
(Conservatives); 54,920 for the Socialists, and 
71,318 for the Communists. Three minor parties 
totaled 9,381 votes; 11,087 ballots were declared 
void. Quijano, long ill, died Apr, 3. Argentine 
law was interpreted as necessitating a new election 
for vice president. Perén was inaugurated June 4. 

Mar. 22—Don Stephen Senanayake, 67, premier 
of Ceylon, died of injuries after falling from a 
runaway horse. His son, Dudley, 41, agreed to 
take over the post until elections were held. See 
May 31, Foreign. 

Mar. 24—Prague radio announced the Czecho- 
slovak budget for the coming year was 323.5 billion 
crowns ($6.47 billion), including a 43.9 rise in 
defense expenditures. .. . Riots in Oaxaca state, 
Mexico, protesting taxes on people owning beds, 
radios, refrigerators and other articles, resulted 
in 8 deaths. The law-was repealed. 

Violence in Tunisia 

Mar. 26—Tunisian Premier Mohammed Chenik 
and 3 other cabinet ministers were seized by the 
French following refusal of the Bey of Tunis to 
dismiss the cabinet, accused by the French of 
neglect of duty and of following a ‘‘defiant’’ policy. 
They were freed provisionally May 6. Martial law 
was imposed. The Bey submitted to the French 
Mar. 28, and appointed a pro-French premier, 
Salah-Edine Ben Mohammed Baccouche. France 
planned reforms for Tunisia and moderate con- 
cessions toward autonomy but included protection 
for the rights of the French minority in the 
protectorate. Tunisian nationalists rejected the 
French program, called for a settlement under 
terms of the U.N. Charter. New riots, between 
Arabs and Jews, June 14 to 16, were touched off 
by unverified reports of an attempt on the Bey’s 
life. Rioting, January through March, resulted in 
the death of 100 persons, including Col. Norbert 
Durand, French army commander, and the Caliph 
of Gafsa. Mobs in the Tangier International Zone 


Court Ruling, Subjugates Natives 


said Parliament could not, by giving itself 
the name of a court of law, act contrary 
to the constitution. 


The government proposed amendments 
to the Group Areas Act, Apr. 2, to-divide 
South African cities into racial zones and 
to facilitate administration and voluntary 
population movement. Amendments also 
proposed that a white man married to a 
colored woman was to be considered 
native or colored for the purposes of the 
act. The Johannesburg City Council 
agreed May 12, to a government plan to 
move 58,000 natives from Johannesburg to 
native areas outside the city. 


Riots and demonstrations protested Na- 
tionalist policies. Several non-white or- 
ganizations, some Communist-led, began 
deliberately to violate the restrictive laws 
June 26, to foster disobedience throughout 
the nation. Hundreds of natives were ar- 
rested for violating apartheid (segrega- 
tion). Members of the African Natl: Con- 
gress, representing the Negroes, sought 
a hearing before the U.N. In a government 
drive against. Communists, outspoken po- 
litical and labor leaders, banned from 
public life under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act, were arrested after making 
public speeches. Strauss said the govern- 
ment would soon “cail all their political 
opponents Communists.” 


British government in London an- 
nounced Mar. 27, that Seretse Khama, 
tribal chief who married an English white 
woman in 1948, would be barred for life 
from the chieftainship of the Bamang- 
wato tribe in Bechuanaland. Labor mem- 
bers in the House of Commons called the 
decision a concession to the racial views 
of the Malan government. Khama said 
Britain wanted to “placate” South Africa. 
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demonstrated Mar. 30, against the dismissal of 
Chenik and against the Treaty of Fez, which gave 
France its protectorate over Morocco. Spain cited 
defects in’ the administration of the Tangier zone 
Apr, 7, demanded of the 7 other nations jointly 


- controlling the area with Spain that the Madrid 


vernment be given control of police forces in the 
Pane. Britain, patter consultation with the U.S. 
and France, rejected the Spanish bid May 23. 

Mar. 27—Japan’s parliament approved a $2.37 
billion budget, largest since World War II, in- 
cluding $503,389,000 for defense. . . . U.N. Commis- 
sion supervising Eritrea’s first election announced 
that nearly complete returns showed an evenly 
divided assembly—34 Moslems and 34 Copts. 

Mar. 28—In British House of Commons, Con- 
servative government won backing for its bill to 
impose additional charges on patients of the 
Natl. Health Service. . . . Polish parliament 


-voted a 1952 budget calling for an expenditure of 


62.8 billion zlotys ($15.7 billion). Defense allo- 
cation was 10%. : 
Mar, 29—European Marshall. Plan Council was 


extended by 17 participating nations and given 


new duties, but its budget was cut 28%. The 
council was to make a yearly study of economies 
of member nations and of the U.S. and Canada. 

Mar. 31—Soviet Union reduced prices 10 to 30% 
on 48 major food items. Action cut cost of living 
5%... . British Treasury reported a £407,000,000 
surplus for the financial year. . . . Yugoslav 
parliament approved a $872,000,000 budget, of 
which 76% was allocated for defense. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Mar. 14—Subcommission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation approved a modified code of ethics for 
journalists, 7 to 0, with the U.S., Britain and 
the Soviet Union abstaining. Code called on news- 
men to be ‘‘factually’’ accurate in their reporting 
and to see that facts were not deliberately. sup- 
pressed or distorted. The subcommission, slated 
to be dissolved after its current session, voted 
Mar. 19 to form a special permanent group of news 
experts to investigate the extent of freedom of 
information, U.S. and Soviet Union opposed. .. . 
Charges by the Soviet Union that the U.S. was 
using germ warfare in Korea were denied by the 
U.S. Jacob A. Malik, Soviet deputy foreign mini- 
ster, supported similar charges by the Peiping 
radio, which Secy. Gen. Trygve Lie had earlier 
Called false. Malik rejected Mar. 26, an offer 
of the International Red Cross to investigate. 
Soviet accusations were ruled out of order Mar. 
28. Warren R. Austin, U.S. ambassador to the 
U.N., op Apr. 6, criticized Frederic . Joliot-Curie, 
Nobel prize winner and Communist scientist who 
formerly headed France’s atomic program, for sup- 
porting germ warfare charges against the U.S. 
Joliot-Curie reiterated his charges’ after 9 Nobel 
prize-winning scientists asked a retraction, May 3. 


Iranian Negotiations Fail 


Mar. 16—Negotiations between a mission of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and the Iranian government to resume 
Iranian oil deliveries to the West ended in failure. 
Disagreement centered on Iran’s refusal to permit 
return of British technicians, oil prices and amount 
of oil Iran would be permitted to sell in the 
riba market independently of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. 

Mar. 18—Subcommission on Freedom of the 
Press censured Argentina’s suppression of the news- 
paper La Prensa as an infringement on the freedom 
of the press, 10 to 1 (Soviet Union). 

Mar. 21—World Health Organization, presum- 
ably with the approval of Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, U.N. commander in Korea, offered to aid 
the Chinese Communists and the North Koreans 
to fight reported epidemics in North Korea. 

Mar. 27—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development reported a $27,200,000, 50-year 
loan to Pakistan to modernize its railroads. 


GENERAL 


Mar. 4—On a bridge over the Pavuna River, 20 
miles from Rio de Janeiro, 2.0ld wooden cars of a 
heavily overloaded train bound for the capital 
Jumped a broken rail and were hit by a fast 
electric train coming from the other direction. 
At least 119 persons were killed and 250 injured. 
. .. Hokkaido Island, Japan, was hit by a violent 
€arthauake, but sparse population in the area 
and prompt warnings held the toll to 21 dead, 159 
injured, . . . Frank Erickson, gambler, was in- 
dicted by the special Brooklyn (N.Y.) Federal 
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Grand Jury investigating 


frauds, on charges of evading payment $146,- 


of 
498 in income taxes in 1945 and 1946. 
NATO Maneuvers 


Mar. 5—Grand Slam, 9-day combined maneuver 
of U.S., British and French forces—over 200 ships 
and 500 planes—ended. Adm. Robert B. Carney, 
commander of Allied forces in Southern Europe, 
directed the naval training operation. Air-land 
maneuvers were held Mar. 17, in Southern Europe, 
near the Italian-Yugoslavy border. Operation. 
Castanets, an 8-day test of North Atlantic sea lane 
defenses, began June 18. With ships and planes 
of 9 NATO nations participating, it was the big- 
gest air-sea maneuver since 1945. 

Mar, 6—Sonja Henie canceled the opening per- 
formance of her ice show in Baltimore’s 5th 
Regiment Armory when temporary stands col- 
lapsed, injuring 275 of the 7,000 spectators. Suits 
totaling $500,000 were filed against Miss Henie 
and others concerned with the production, in- 
cluding the contractor who built the stands. 

Mar. 7—Two masked men held up 2 messengers 
for the Quonset Point Naval Air Station credit 
union and escaped with $100,000 in civilian funds. 
The bandits’ car raced through the main gate 
of the base, forcing Marine guards out of the 
way, was later set afire and abandoned when the 
thieves transferred to another car and made good 
their escape. Two men—Howard Hildebrandt, a 
former armored car guard, and Robert R. La- 
Plante—both of West Warwick, R.I., were ar- 
rested May 21, and charged with the robbery. 
Tried’ and convicted, each was sentenced 
June 24, to 20 years in R. I; State Prison. 
._. - A special-3-man Federal court in Richmond, 
Va., upheld the constitutionality of Virginia 
statutes requiring separate but equal public schools 
for whites and Negroes. The court denied “social 
despotism,’’ said it found no harm in the laws 
and that separation of the races was not based 
on prejudice but was ‘‘one of the ways of life in 
Virginia.”” Court ordered unequal facilities in 
Prince Edward County remedied. 

Mar. 10—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
signed a controversial animal research bill per- 
mitting the use of unwanted dogs and cats in 
medical research. The Governor signed a bill 
Mar. 11, repealing a 66-year ban on the manu- 
facture and sale of pre-colored yellow oleomar- 
garine effective July 1. 


Early Presidential Primaries 


Mar. 11—In New Hampshire, in the nation’s 
first Presidential primary, Gen. of the Army 
Dwight D. Hisenhower polled 46,497 votes to Sen. 
Robert A. Taft’s 35.820. On the Democratic side, 
Sen. Estes Kefauver defeated President Truman 
20,147 to 16,298 votes. In Minnesota, Mar. 19, 
Eisenhower, with a write-in vote of 106,946, ran 
second to favorite son Harold E. Stassen’s 128,- 
605 votes. Gen. Eisenhower said Mar. 20, that the 
results of the 2 primaries led him to re-examine 
his political. position. Taft defeated Eisenhower 
in Nebraska and won over California’s Earl Warren 
in Wisconsin. Kefauver won in both states. Taft 
scored a major victory in Illinois, Apr. 8, defeating 
Stassen, his nearest rival by over 700,000 votes. 
Eisenhower, with a write-in vote, was 10,000 be- 
hind Stassen. In the New Jersey primary Apr. 15, 
Eisenhower defeated Taft by over 150,000 votes, 
Kefauver was unopposed on the Democratic ballot. 
New Jersey Superior Court did not allow Taft 
to withdraw from the primary after Goy. Alfred 
E. Driscoll announced he would support Eisen- 
hower. In the New York primary Apr. 22, Bisen- 
hower, backed by Gov. Dewey, was assured sup- 
port by most of the state’s delegates. In Massa- 
chusetts, Eisenhower. won easily, even challenged 
Kefauver on the Democratic ticket. Eisenhower 
and Kefauver won in Pennsylvania, June 4. Gov. 
Barl Warren (R.-Calif.) and Kefauver won the 
California delegations. In Texas, the Republican 
convention split and each half elected a full slate 
of delegates to the national convention, leaving 
that group to decide which slate to accept. ... Dr. 
Herman N. Bundesen, pres., Chicago Board of 
Health and syndicated medical writer, was in- 
dicted for failure to perform official duties in 
connection with a horse meat racket in Chicago. 
Charges ruled ‘“‘too general,’’ were thrown out 
oF conte Apr, 29, 

ar, 12—Collision between a bus and a tr 
in Salvador, Brazil, killed: 33 persons, injured ry 


Inter-American Defense 
Mar. 15—Under terms of the Mutual Security 


Act, U.S. and Brazil signed a military assistance 
pact whereby the U.S. would send arms and 
technical aid to Brazil in return for access to raw 
materials and Brazil’s promise of armed support 
in defense of the Western Hemisphere. Similar 
agreements were signed with Ecuador Feb. 20, 
with Peru Feb. 22, and with Cuba Mar. 7. Chile 
became 5th Latin American nation to enter a 
mutual assistance pact with the U.S., Apr. 9. 
Colombia joined the defense system Apr. 17. 

Mar. 17—A $100,000 damage suit brought by Dr. 
Paul A. Wagner, ex-president of Rollins College 
in Winter Park, Fla., against that school, was 
settled out of court for $50,000. A second suit 
for $500,000, against the college’s trustees was 
dropped Mar. 18. 

Mar. 18—A new Radio Free Europe station was 
opened 40 miles northeast of Lisbon, Portugal, in 
the town of Gloria, to retransmit broadcasts of 
the organization’s Munich station to Iron Curtain 
countries.. The station was financed by U.S. con- 
tributions in the 1951 fund-raising drive under 
Gen, Lucius D. Clay’s direction. 

Mar. 21—Tornadoes swept through Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Mississippi, Kentucky and 
Alabama, razing towns, killing 236, injuring over 
1,000 and causing damage in the tens of millions. 


MacArthur Calls for New Leadership 


Mar. 22—Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
speaking to the Mississippi state legislature in 
Jackson, Miss., scored the ‘‘wastrel policies’’ of the 
Administration and warned that confiscatory taxa- 
tion and reckless spending were leading the 
nation toward Communism. He said the long 
Korean truce negotiations gave the Communists 
time to strengthen their forces and contended that 
U.S. money sent to Europe seemed to have done 
little to make the Europeans went to pledge 
their own lives and resources to defend their free- 
doms. He called for a new national leadership 
to restore the tenets upon which the country 
was founded. 

Mar..23—Paragon motion picture studios in Fort 
Lee, N.J., oldtime movie center, were destroyed 
by fire. 

Mar. 25—Three bandits robbed an unattended 
armored truck of $681,000 in Danvers, Mass., while 
the driver and guards were having coffee in a 
drug store. The thieves changed cars on a side 
street and eluded roadblocks. 

Mar. 28—Carl G. LoDolce, accused of partici- 
pating in the murder of Maj. William V. Holohan 
in Italy in 1944, was arrested in Rochester, N.Y., 
charged with being a fugitive from the justice of 
Italy. In Buffale, Aug. 11, Federal judge John 
Knight barred LoDolce’s extradition to Italy: 


O’Dwyer Criticized 


Mar. 31—New York County grand jury investi- 
gating charges that Chief Magistrate John M. 
Murtagh was criminally negligent as Commissioner 
of Investigation under former Mayor William 
O’Dwyer cleared Murtagh but criticized O’Dwyer 
for creating an ‘‘insulating zone’’ in his admini- 
stration te ward off criticism in the event of an 
open police scandal. O’Dwyer said Apr. 1, that 
the grand jury investigating gambling in New 
York City had distorted Murtagh’s role in 
enforcing gambling laws... . First U.S. offshore 
procurement agreement was signed with the Ne- 
therlands for the construction of 18 coastal mine- 
sweepers for the Dutch Navy at $26,000,000. Dutch 
agreed to spend $16,250,000 to build 14 more ships 
to meet NATO commitments..U.S. gave France 
a $50,000,000 order for naval vessels and equip- 
ment in June as part of a program to order $180,- 
000,000 worth of defense goods in France by 
June 30. . New Jersey State Supreme Court 
ruled that the Pennsylvania Railroad could 
be tried only for 1 of the 84 fatalities in the 
Woodbridge train wreck, Feb. 6, 1951, uphold- 
ing a Superior Court decision preventing con- 
solidation of 84 indictments for 1 trial. .. . 
Queens Supreme Court, N.Y., ruled that Macy’s 
department store had violated the state’s Feld- 
Crawford act by cutting prices of goods sold 
within the state where the price was fixed be- 
tween retailer and manufacturer. Macy’s con- 
tended that a specific product, manufactured in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., fell in the interstate commerce 
classification since ingredients were purchased 
outside the state by the manufacturer. Court 
ruled the end product determined the classification. 

Macy’s signed a number of ‘‘fair trade’’ agree- 
ments in May, reversing its stand on price-fixed 
merchandise to make additional brands of mer- 
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chandise available to its customers. On July 9, 
the Appellate Division, Second Dept., N.Y., ruled 
that non-signers of price-fixing agreements did 
not have to comply if the merchandise was in- 
volved in interstate commerce. 


Aircraft Accidents 


Crash of an Air France plane near Nice, France, 
Mar. 3, killed 38 persons. . . . U.S. Air Force C-47 
crashed into Jungfrau-peak in Switzerland Mar, 
7, killing all 8 aboard. . .. Two B-29’s, on instru- 
ment training flights, crashed in mid-air, Mar, 12, 
40 miles north of San Antonio, Tex., killing 15 
crewmen. .°. . Near Bay Minette, Ala., Mar. 13, 6 
crewmen died in the crash of an Air Force C-47; 
1 parachuted to safety. . . . Royal Dutch Airlines 
plane crashed Mar. 22, at Frankfurt, Germany, 
killing 45 of 47 aboard. . . . At Gao, Fr. West 
Africa, 16 persons were killed, 3 injured, Mar. 24, 
in the crash of a Societe Aero-africaine plane. .. . 
Over 70 persons were reported killed Mar. 27, in 
a collision of 2 Russian planes at Tula Airport, 
Moscow. . . . Brig. Gen. Jesse D. Auton of the 


' Strategic Air Command and an aide were killed 


Mar. 31, in a B-29 crash at Offutt Airbase in Okla. 


1952—April 
WASHINGTON 


Apr. 2—Queen Juliana of the Netherlands and 
her husband, Prince Bernard, arrived in Wash- 
ington for a state visit and were greeted by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Truman. The Queen, addressing 
Congress Apr. 3, said she favored world coopera- 
tion even at the cost of sacrificing national 
sovereignty. The couple visited New York Apr. 7, 
continued their tour of the U.S. through Apr. 21, 
visited Canada, and returned home Apr. 28. 


Government Seizes Steel Industry 


Apr. 8—President Truman ordered Secy. of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer to seize and operate 
the nation’s steel mills to avert a scheduled strike 
by 600,000 members of the C.I.O. United Steel- 
workers, Seizure was ruled illegal by the Supreme 
Court, June 2. Strike was settled July 24. (See p. 
306 for special article.) . In an address de- 
livered for him by Secy. of State Dean Acheson, 
the President told the Natl. Conference on Inter- 
national Economic and Social Development that 
unless suffering was wiped out in underdeveloped 
countries it might be used by a new dictatorship 
“more terrible’ than the Soviet. Recognizing 
nationalistic trends in these countries, the Presi- 
dent said the U.S. had no design on their re- 
sources or territories, asserted the Point Four 
concept could not succeed if scientific progress 
was not linked with political liberty. Earlier, 
Justice William O. Douglas of the Supreme Court 
urged a “‘peasants’ revolution’? to end economic 
slavery in backward areas. 


Ridgway Succeeds Eisenhower 


Apr. 11—White House approved Gen. Dwight 
D. Hisenhower’s Apr. 2 request to be relieved as 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers in Europe by 
June 1. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, U.N. Com- 
mander in Korea, selected Apr. 28 to succeed Hisen- 
hower, formally assumed command May 30. Eisen- 
hower said the basic task of the NATO had been 
completed, although difficulties remained, and 
noted that his surprising development as a political 
figure interfered with his military duties. 

Apr. 14—U.S. and Canada submitted plans for 
the hydro-electric power phase of the St. Law- 
rence Séaway project to the International Joint 
Commission as the first step toward construction 
of the seaway by Canada. A 1909 treaty stipulated 
consultation between Canada and the U.S. before 
changing water levels of border lakes and rivers. 
Power projects would involve changing water 
levels. Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted a 7.6% average increase in rail freight 
rates—6% in the East and 9% elsewhere over rates 
in effect since August, 1951. 

Apr. 15—State Dept. announced 3 new Point 
Four agreements totaling $11,000,000 in U.S. aid 
had been signed Apr. 1 with Iran. Another $6,- 
000,000 was to-be available to Iran for conversion 


to rials. ayuman on the Presidency 


Apr. 17—At his 300th press conference, Presi- 
dent Truman answered queries of members of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, said the 
Presidency was a continuing office and disclosed 
that his reason for not running was based on the 
fact that no man was indispensable in any job. 
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‘He considered the main issue of the 1952 Presi- 
dential election to be the defense program and 
its relations to world peace and a sound U.S. 
economy. Asked if it was proper to seize news- 
papers and radio stations as the steel industry 
had been seized, Mr. Truman replied that under 
Similar circumstances the President had to act 
for the best interests of the country. He reiter- 
ated his views at a news conference Apr. 24, said 
he had neyer thought of seizing the press or 
“radio. He pointed out anti-Soviet moves by the 
U.S., declared his emergency powers were di- 
rected toward peace and building the strength 
of the U.S. to counter Soviet imperialism. 

Apr. 18—President Truman, dedicating the 
national headquarters of the American Veterans 
of World War II in Washington, criticized Con- 
‘gress for cutting $4 billion to $6 billion from the 
defense budget, said vote-getting and false econ- 
omizing were to blame. 

Apr. 19—Defense Dept. extended enlistments 
of about 125,000 volunteers in all service branches 
by 9 months. Extension did not cover Selective 
Service registrants who enlisted for 2 years instead 
of waiting for induction or personnel whose en- 
listments were extended previously. 

Apr. 21—President Truman nominated Stanley 
Andrews, former Arkansas newspaperman, to 
head the Technical Cooperation Administration 
(Point Four program)....Bureau of Internal 
Revenue collected $56.) billion in all taxes in 1951, 
@ record. Previous high was $43.9 billion in 1945. 
Collections in 1950 were $39.9 billion. 


Harriman A Candidate 


Apr. 22—W. Averell Harriman, Mutual Security 
director, announced his candidacy for the Demo- 
eratic Presidential nomination, said he would run 
on the party’s record. . . . Thomas K. Finletter, 
Secy. of the Air Force, announced a policy to sus- 
pend fliers from flying duty only under specific con- 
ditions. Action followed dismissal of officers re- 
fusing to fly because of their own or their wives’ 
fears. At Parks Air Force Base, Calif., May 18, 
Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, chief, Air Training 
Command, said Air Force reservists must, in the 
future, be willing to fly before being called to 
active duty to avoid ‘‘misunderstanding.’’ Air 
*Force Air training Command reported July 9, 
that 86 officers had been separated from the 
service because of their fear of flying. 


New Savings Bonds Issued 


Apr. 29—Treasury Dept. announced a new 
Series H savings bond, available June 1. Interest 
would not accrue but would be paid every 6 
months according to a rate scale. A new Series 
E bond was issued May 1 with interest. rate 
increased from 2.9 to 3% and with redemption 
privileges at the end of 6 months. The new E 
bond would earn 2.52% in accrued interest at the 
end of 5 years instead of the current issue’s rate 
of 1.79%. The 3% rate was applicable only to 
new E bonds or those extended beyond the origi- 
nal 10-year period. 


FOREIGN 


Apr. 1—Premier Joseph Stalin, replying to ques-- 


tions from U.S. newspaper and radio executives, 
said another World War was no closer than it 
was a few years"ago, the time was ripe for uni- 
fication of Germany, and communism and capital- 
ism could exist together under certain conditions. 
Izvestia, official Soviet newspaper, said Apr. 3, 
that Russia was willing to try to solve major 
international problems by peaceful means. . 
Apr. 3—French campaign against 5 Vietminh 
battalions in Indo-China entered the mopping up 
stage. About 1,200 rebels were slain in an 8-day 
operation pocketing Communist-led troops in the 
Red River delta area, southeast of Hanoi. In 
line with French policy to form an independent 
Vietnamese force, native Brig. Gen. Hguyen Van 
Hinh, former French Air Force officer, was named 
to head Vietnam’s own general staff Apr. 16. 
Vietminh hq. for Cochin China was destroyed by 
Vietnamese and French troops in a 3-week opera- 
tion ended May 2. The state-owned 1,500-mile 
railroad system was transferred from France to 
Vietnam May 26. Half of system was either 
wrecked or in the hands of the Vietminh regime. 
Apr. 5—Greek parliament adopted a pacification 
bill, commuting death sentences imposed by mili- 
tary courts before November, 1951. About 2,000 
persons would be, affected. 
Apr. 7—Canadian treasury reported revenues es- 
timated at $4,003,000,000, largest on record. Ex- 
penditures were 3,647,000,000. It was the 6th 
successive year ended with a budgetary surplus. 
Apr. 9—A false fire alarm in a Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, church caused a panic-in which 53 people 
were killed and 100 injured. 


Bolivian Junta Overthrown 


Apr. 11—In Bolivia, Natl. Revolutionary party 
overthrew Gen. Hugo Ballivian’s military junta 
controlling the cquntry since May, 1951, in a 3-day 
uprising headed by Hernan Siles Zuazo. About 
200 were killed and 800 were injured. Ballivian 
took refuge in Chile. Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro, 
head of the Natl. -Revloutionary party, returned 
to Bolivia Apr. 15, was sworn in as president “Apr. 
16. He indicated his regime would act cautiously, 
set up a commission to study nationalization of tin. 
U.S. recognized the new regime June 2. 

- Philippine troops captured William J. Pom- 
eroy, 36, ex-U.S. soldier and a leader of the Com- 
munist-led Hukbalahap guerrillas. His wife, Celia 
was captured Apr. 15. Both pleaded guilty to a 
charge of rebellion June 18, and were sentenced 
to life imprisonment. . . . French Natl. Assembly 
voted to transfer Chandernagor, under French 
rule for 260 years, to India. The colony voted 
to join India in 1949. 

Apr. 15—Spain and Portugal announced a joint 
military and political front against Soviet ag- 
gressive policies. The 2 nations would act as a 
bloc in Western defense measures for the Iberian 
peninsula, 

Apr. 18—In India, 


Communists, politically 


West Questions Moscow's Motives in Soviet Bid to Expand World Trade 


At the Soviet-sponsored International 
Economic Conference in Moscow Apr. 5-12, 
Mihail Nesterov, pres., Russian Chamber 
of Commerce, presented to 471 delegates 
from 48 nations a $7.5 to $10 billion pro- 
&ram for trade with capitalist countries in 
the next 2 or 3 years. A breakdown of Nes- 
terov’s figures showed the Soviet would 
purchase $1.5 to $2 billion worth of goods 
a year—under 3% of the free world’s for- 
eign trade. Soviet spokesmen ‘said orders 
from Russia would absorb foreign surplus 
goods, provide over 600,000 jobs in Brit- 
ain, France, Italy, West Germany and 
Japan, Many Russian offers involved tie- 
in trading—the Soviet contracting for 
Western surpluses, such as British tex- 
tiles, only if vital raw materials and in- 
dustrial products were also shipped to the 
Soviet. reponderance of Russian exports 
was to be in timber, ores, coal and grain. 
A permanent committee was set up to 
Stimulate East-West trade. 

The West viewed the program as a 
pressure move to end restrictions on 
Western exports of strategic materials to 
Communist countries. Nesterov insisted 


that trade blockades against Russia and 
Communist China be lifted before the 
resumption and extension of trade. Statis- 
tics disclosed by Nesterov showed that 
15% of Soviet trade in 1951 was with the 
Communist bloc and that most of Eastern 
ere s trade was within the Communist 
ere. 


Henry for Overseas 


agreements d 
contracts made at the Moscow conference, Byitoid 
negotiated $78.4 million worth of new business 
with the Soviet Union, China, East Germany, Bul- 
saria, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. Other ‘coun- 
tries negotiated deals totaling almost $200 million 
Hopkinson empha- 
as did the British Board of Trade, that 
ae conducted by 
i € would welcom 
the opportunity to sell British textiles to ane 
Ry ae exchange of 
Oviet and its satel- 
lites and hence no need of special nosotlation i 
. He viewed the Moscow talks as 

another Soviet attempt at a peace campaign. While 
Russian spokesmen were extolling long-term trade 
with the West at the conference, the Soviet turned 


a 3-year trade 
expressed preference for a l-year treaty. aie 


a 


aligned with a Sikh faction, ended Congress party 


rule in Patiala and East Punjab States Union. 


. Central African Federation 


Apr. 23—A London conference, aimed at com- 
bining Northern and Southern’ Rhodesia and 


- Nyasaland in a Central African federation, opened 


and was boycotted by African Negroes representing 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. They declared 
against the Plan, suspecting an attempt to subor- 
dinate their people to white settlers céntrolling 
Southern Rhodesia, British promised to guard 
against discrimination and gave assurances on 


“land rights. 


Britain issued a White Paper, June 18, contain- 
ing plans for the federation. A legislature of 35 
members was proposed—i7 from Southern Rhode- 
Sia, 11 from Northern Rhodesia and 7 from Nyasa- 
land. Six of the 35 would be Negroes—2 from 
each territory. An African Affairs Board with 7 
members—1 white and 1 Negro appointed by the 
governor of each territory, and a chairman selected 
by the governor of the federation. The British in 
London would appoint the federation governor. A 
later conference was to draft a constitution. 


Japanese Treaty in Force 


Apr. 28—Japanese peace treaty, reestablishing 
Japan as an independent and sovereign nation, 
went into effect. President Truman announced 
an end to the state of war between Japan and the 
U.S., warned against Communist imperialism as 
did Shigeru Yoshida, Japanese premier. The 
President proclaimed an end to 2 national emer- 
gencies decreed Sept. 8, 1939 and May 27, 1941. A 
Separate peace treaty between Japan and Na- 
tionalist China was signed in Taipel, Formosa. 
Japan declared June 18, that it would not sign 
any treaty with the Peiping regime. Italy and 
India, not signatories to the San Francisco pact, 
ended their state of war with Japan, Apr. 28, and 
on June 9, India negotiated a separate peace 
treaty, waiving all reparations claims against 
Japan. Emperor Hirohito called on Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway for the last time Apr. 26. Ridgway 
returned the call. (See page 741.) 

Apr. 30—Marshal!l Tito of Yugoslavia, explaining 
Yugoslavia’s decision not to join the NATO or 
sign a regional pact with Turkey and Greece, 
said that his government did not believe in paper 
agreements, cited broken pre-war pacts. He 
maintained that Yugoslavia was prepared to with- 
stand aggression, asserted that in event of war, 
Yugoslavia could put about 2,000,000 in the field. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Apr, 2—Twelve Asian and Middle East countries 
called on the Security Council to take up the 
Tunisian situation, calling it a threat to inter- 
national peace. (See Mar. 26, Foreign.) The 
council refused to hear Tunisia’s case Apr. 14. 
The appeal received only 5 of 7 votes necessary to 
place it on the agenda. : 

Apr. 5—U.S. submitted to the Disarmament 
Commission a 2-division plan for a census of 
world armament, one section concerning armed 
forces and non-atomic arms, the other atomic 
weapons. Each division would advance in 5 stages 
from less to more. secret. information, but dis- 
closure of the location. of atomic plants would be 
made first. Soviet Union rejected the plan. France 
suggested a plan June 24, to reduce differences 
between the Soviet Union and the: West. It would 
tie arms reduction and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and germ warfare to a program of 
gathering and checking information on the armed 
strength of nations. 

Apr. $—Jacob A. Malik, Soviet representative, 
told a committee of the Disarmament Commission 
that the Russian plan for atomic control provided 
for the inspection of atomic energy producing 
plants, said that an international control group 
would have the right to investigate suspicions of 
violation of the convention on the prohibition 
of atomic weapons and to make recommendations 
to the Security Council concerning violators. 

Apr. 21—Human Rights- Commission approved 
2 controversial measures—one guaranteeing people 
the right to plan their own destinies, the other 
insuring protection of their natural resources 
from foreign exploitation. 

Apr. 25—Dr. Frank P. Graham, U.N. mediator 
for Kashmir, reported that although India and 
Pakistan had agreed to a plebiscite in Kashmir 
after demilitarization, no method for demilitari- 
zation had been evolved. 
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* GENERAL 


Apr. 1—An atomic device, dropped from a plane 
at the AEC testing grounds near Las Vegas, Nev., 
opened a new series of tests and was the 13th 
explosion at the Nevada proving grounds. Rockets 
fired through the detonation area measured the 
blast. Another device was exploded Apr. 15. On 
Apr. 22, a bomb more powerful than the wartime 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki bombs, and probably. the 
most powerful tested in the U.S., was detonated 
3,000 to 3,500 feet above Yucca Flat, Nev. About 
2,000 ground troops, 4 miles from the ground 
center of the blast, and paratroopers participated 
in maneuvers after crews checked for dangerous 
radiation. Observers were 10 miles from the ex- 
plosion, viewed by millions over a coast-to-coast 
television hook-up. Another bomb was detonated 
May 1, with Marine Corps troops participating. 
The 5th test of the current series, detonation of 
a device atop a 300-ft. tower, took place May 1, 
and the 6th, delayed 7 times, on May 25. Troops 
participated in a mock attack after the 7th detona- 
tion, June 1. An 8th explosion, June 5, felt 300 
miles away, ended the current test series... . New 
York State reported a $2,872,309 surplus for the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, the first sinee 1949. 
Revenue totalled $996,217,779, a $114,470,987 in- 
crease over last year. .. . A Superior Court jury in 
Wilmington, Del., awarded Kaiser Frazer Corp: 
a $3,232,329 judgment against 2 officials of Otis 
& Co., Cleveland banking firm. A $3,120,743 
damages award to the Kaiser Frazer Corp., July, 
1951, was reversed Apr. 7, by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, which directed the action to be dismissed, 
The contract was ruled to be ‘‘closely related to 
the performance of acts forbidden by law as to 
be itself illegal.’’. . ..In Tokyo, the Imperial Hotel, 
used to house U.S. Army officers for 6 years, re- 
verted to Japanese control.—Quintuplets, 4 boys 
and a girl, were reported born in Batalha, Brazil, 
to Julia Alves de Suoza, 35. 


Eisenhower Reports on NATO 


Apr. 2—Gen: of the Army Dwight D. Hisen- 
hower made his first annual report on NATO 
operations, said prospects were bright, but warned 
that real security in Europe had not yet been 
achieved. He urged greater speed in the unifica- 
tion of Western Europe through projects like 
the Schuman Plan and the European Army. He 
asserted that continued U.S. aid in the defense: of 
Europe was contingent on Europe’s own efforts to 
aid in its defense and to become self-sustaining in 
arms manufacture and declared it was ‘“‘fatuous’’ 
to assume that U.S. taxpayers would continue 
to pour money into Europe unless encouraged by 
European progress, 

Apr. 6—Floods in British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan caused 2 deaths. The year-old, $1,- 
000,000 landing bridge north of Swift. Current, 
Sask., gave way under prssure of huge ice blocks. 

Apr. 9—To settle a $341,600,000 patent-infringe- 
ment suit brought by Harry Ferguson, British farm 
machinery inventor, the Ford Motor Co. agreed 
to pay $9,250,000 for past royalties on tractor 
patents held by Ferguson. .. . Exercise Long Horn, 
16-day maneuver in Texas ended. Largest in U.S. 
history, it involved 115,000 Army and Air Force 
men, resulted in 11 deaths, almost 200 injuries. 

Apr. 10—American Iron and Steel Institute re- 
ported a new high for monthly steel production— 
9,383,000 net tons produced in March, 247,000 tons 
over the record level of January. Output for the 
first quarter was almost 1,500,000 tons over the 
similar 1951 period. . . . New Jersey gave General 
Motors Acceptance Corp. a 245%, 9-month $12,- 
000,000 loan, believed~to be the first commercial 
paper transaction of its kind by a state. 

Apr. 12—Josef Zylka of Poland, last of 339,000 
refugees admitted to the U.S. under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, arrived in New York 
with his wife and 2 daughters. The 3-year pro- 
gram ended Jan. 1. . 


Prison Riots In U.S., Canada 


Apr. 15—At the state prison, Trenton, N.J., 69 
prisoners barricaded themselves in a print shop 
as a protest against prison conditions. The mu- 
tiny ended Apr. 18. A similar revolt, involving 
231 prisoners, took place at Rahway, N.J., State 
Prison Farm, Apr. 17 to 22, In both cases hostages 
had been seized, but were released following as- 
surances that complaints would be investigated. 

At Southern Michigan Prison, Jackson, Mich., 
a riot by 2,600 prisoners Apr. 21, was brought 
under control, but 171 of the convicts withdrew to 
a section of the prison with 11 hostages. Mutiny 


ended Apr, 24, the convicts winning an 11-point 
reform program. One prisoner was killed, 7 were 
wounded. Hostages were unharmed. At Bordeaux 
Jail, Montreal, a 4-hour riot by 500 prisoners over 
food conditions, May 4, was put down by guards 
using tear gas and fire hoses. A second riot was 
put down Aug. 1. A 4-hour riot by 250 prisoners 
at the Idaho State Penitentiary May 24, was 
ended by a tear gas barrage. Prisoners protested 
recreation curbs. At North Carolina Central prison, 
Raleigh, N. C., 150 prisoners seized 10 hostages 
June 4, released them after officials-promised to 
investigate complaints about food and mistreat- 
ment. A mutiny by 300 convicts June 26, in Ken- 
tucky State Prison ended after 8 hours of rioting 
in which 8 prisoners and one guard were wounded. 
At Charlestown State Prison, Boston, Mass., July 
22, 50 prisoners were foiled in an escape attempt 
after setting fires and seizing 3 hostages. 

Apr. 17—California’s Alien Land Law prohibiting 
aliens ineligible for U.S. citizenship from owning 
land in the state was ruled to be in conflict with 
the 14th amendment to the U.S. Constitution by 
the State Supreme Court. 

Apr. 18—In Lake Charles, La., 5 newspapermen, 
indicted Aug. 27, 1951, for allegedly defaming 16 
public officials and 3 gamblers, were acquitted. 
Charges grew out of a campaign by the Lake 
Charles American Press against gambling in Cal- 
easieu Parish (county). Presiding Judge Bernard 
Cocke of New Orleans said any citizen or news- 
paper had the right to criticize officials’ public 
acts... . Fire destroyed 15 of Tottori, Japan. Dam- 
age was $41,000,000. 


NATO Air Arm Reorganized 


Apr. 20—Allied tactical air forces were re- 
organized into 2 commands—the Second Allied 
Tactical Air Force, under British Air Marshal Sir 
Robert Foster, in northern Germany, supporting 
Gen. Sir John Harding’s British Army of the 
Rhine, and the Fourth Allied Tactical Air Force, 
commanded by U.S. Maj. Gen. Dean Strother, in 
southern Germany, to support Gen. Thomas Han- 
dy’s U.S. Seventh Army. Both* air forces are 
responsible to Lt. Gen. Lauris Norstad’s Central 
Air Hq. at Fontainebleau. . . . At Dayton, Ohio, 
Speedway, a racing car hit a grandstand, killed 
4, including the driver, and injured 50. 

Apr. 22—In St. Louis, Fred Saigh, owner of 
the St. Louis Cardinals baseball club, was indicted 
for income tax evasion by a Federal grand jury... . 
Allied Council for Japan, 6-year-old advisory 
group for the supreme commander, held its final 
meeting. Russia kept its mission in Japan, said 
June 12, that the Council was illegally dissolved. 
Japan denied the charges. 


Communists’ Lawyers Jailed 


Apr. 24—In New York, the 5 defense attorneys 
for the 11 Communist leaders convicted in 1949 
at the trial presided over by Federal Judge 


ee Sa a re 
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months; and Louis F. McCabe, 30 S 
Court of Appeals in Washington upheld con-- 
viction of Rep. Walter E. Brehm (R.-O.) for 
taking salary kickbacks from an employee in his 
office. He appealed to the Supreme Court June 6. 

Apr. 26—U.S. destroyer-minesweeper Hobson 
sunk after colliding with the aircraft carrier Wasp 
in the Atlantic Ocean during maneuvers. Casual-- 
ties, all from the Hobson’s crew of 223 men, were 
176 dead and missing. A Navy inquiry reported 
Aug. 12, that the commander of the Hobson, Lt. . 
Comdr. William J. Tierney, one of the men lost,, 
was responsible for the collision. 

Apr. 29—Two Russian jet fighters fired at a 
French airliner, enroute from Frankfurt to Berlin, , 
over Koennern, in the Soviet zone. Three of the 
12 passengers were injured. French denied Soviet. 
charges that the plane had strayed from the 
assigned air-corridor. . . . In New York, General 
Sessions Judge Saul S. Streit suspended prison 
terms of 3 former University of Kentucky basket- - 
ball players for their part in ‘‘shaving points” at: 
games in Madison Square Garden in 1949. He hit | 
at commercialism in basketball and football, citing ° 
the University of Kentucky, and urged schools to 
adopt standards in intercollegiate sports to elimi-— 
nate ‘‘vices and evils.’” Two basketball fixers— ~ 
Daniel LaMont of Pennsylvania and Joseph Serota . 
of Brooklyn, N.Y.—pleaded guilty to conspiring to 
bribe a New York University player in January, 
1950. Jackie Goldsmith, former Long Island Uni- 
versity star, pleaded guilty to bribery charges May 
8. Serota, Lamont, Goldsmith and 8 other con- 
fessed fixers were sentenced to prison terms rang- 
ing from 6 mos. to a maximum of 7 years on July 
2... . Conviction of Dr. Edward A. Rumely, exec. 
secy., Committee for Constitutional Government, 
for contempt of Congress Apr. 18, 1951, was upset 
by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Washington. 


Aircraft Accidents 
Collision between 2 U.S. Air Force planes over 


Mobile, Ala., killed 10 crewmen, Apr. 4. . . : U.S. 
Airlines cargo plane crashed in Jamaica, N.Y., Apr. 
5, killing 2 in the plane, 3 on the ground. . . . Col- 


lision of a C-47 transport and an F-94B jet Apr. 
9, over a bombing range near Otis Air Force Base 
in Mass., killed 12 men. . . . Japanese Air Lines 
plane hit Mihara volcano on Oshima Island Apr. 
9, killing all 37 aboard. . . . B-25 bomber from 
Texas crashed into Golden Peak in Colo., Apr.. 8; 
1l died. . . . New York-bound Pan American Air- 
ways DC-4 crashed into the harbor at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, Apr. 11, after take-off, killing 52 of 68 
aboard. .. . Five of 10 crewmen died Apr. 14 in the 
flaming crash of a Navy P2V Ventura patrol plane 
near Brunswick, Me. . . , B-36 bomber crash Apr. 
15, near Spokane, Wash., killed 15, injured 2... . 


New Midwest Fioods Emphasize Need for Planned Flood Control Projects 


Missouri River floods, more devastating 
than those that hit the Midwest in 1951, 
began in Montana and the Dakotas, Apr. 
6, 1952. By Apr. 15, with record overflows 
from the Mississippi, Red and Milk Rivers, 
floods had extended into Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Wisconsin. Thou- 
sands worked on levees to save towns in 
the flood path. Among cities endangered 
were Sioux City, Dubuque and Council 
Bluffs, Ia.; Omaha, Nebr.; St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Ft. Leavenworth, Kans.; St. Paul, 
Minn., and Fargo, N. Dak. The $3,500,000 
Sherman Air Force Base at Ft. Leaven- 
worth was flooded Apr. 23. Kansas City, 
hard hit by 1951 floods, escaped, and 
wooden barriers on dikes saved Omaha 
and Council Bluffs, but 325 other levees 
in the flood path proved ineffective. Dam- 
age was put at almost $300,000,000. Three 
people died, 100,000 were made homeless, 
almost 2,500,000 acres were inundated, 
and crops and stored grains were de- 
stroyed. Preliminary figures by Brig. Gen. 
Don G. Shingler, Army Engineers, Mis- 
souri River Div. Chief, showed 123 cities 
flooded, 43 railroads and 115 highways 
closed. Floodwaters, caused by warm 


spring winds melting snow too rapidl 
began to recede Apr. 26. ie 
Federal allocations for flood aid in Iowa, South -: 
Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska and Montana came 
to $1,250,000. RFC declared. disaster areas, per- 
mitting flood victims to draw on $80,000,000 in 
RFC funds. President Truman Signed a $25,- 
000,000 flood relief bill Apr. 24, and on May 20 
the House approved and sent to the Senate an 
emergency appropriation of $55,000,000 to repair 
damaged flood control projects. In mid-April the 
President flew over the flood areas, called the 
floods the worst he had ever seen and asked Con- 
gressional approval of his flood control and 
flood insurance programs. At Offutt Air Base in 
Nebraska, Apr. 16, he told 7 governors from 
stricken states that authorization of his projects 
would have prevented the floods. Officials of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Army Engineers 
Said the record flood crest could have been con- 
trolled by the Pick-Sloan Plan for a network 
of 100 dams in the Missouri River basin. | 
President Truman sent a $1.5 billion plan to} 
Congress, May 5, to insure corporations and indi- 
viduals against flood damage, up to a maximum 
of $250,000. The RFC would administer the plan 
under _an initial appropriation of $500,000,000 
with like sums appropriated in 1953 and i954. 
Private companies would participate in the pro- 
Gore bei Kee self-supporting, and. the 
wou. not com i i 
private insurance facilities. Bete. WR eee 


1952—-May 


WASHINGTON 


May 1—State Dept. announced a ban on travel 
~by U.S. citizens to the Soviet Union, Albania, 
Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania unless specific permission was given 
by the U.S. Government. 

May 5—Emergency Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington ruled the Capehart amendment to the 
Defense Production Act was applicable to re- 
tailers and wholesalers as well as manufacturers, 
opening the way for retail adjustments. 


Gambling Tax Ruled Illegal 


May 6—The Federal iaw requiring gamblers to 
buy a $50 tax stamp was declared unconstitu- 
tional by Judge George A. Welsh in U.S. District 
Court in Philadelphia. He held the law was a 
police measure enacted under the guise of a tax 
bill, also declared it invaded states’ rights. He 
did not rule on that part of the law requiring 
gamblers to pay 10% of their earnings to the 
Government. In San Francisco, June 25, Federal 
District Judge Louis E. Goodman ruled the law 
constitutional. . . . Charles E. Wilson, former De- 
fense Mobilizer, recommended that authority to 
handle labor disputes be taken from the Wage 
Stabilization Board and that the board be re- 
constituted. Instead of an equal number of public, 
business and labor members, he suggested the 
board~ be composed entirely of public members. 
Wilson testified before the Education and Labor 
Committee of the House at the opening of an 
investigation into the board. . . . Army disclosed 
existence of a Korean black market in which over 
$5,000,000 worth of Army goods had been stolen 
between Jan. 1, 1951 and Feb. 9, 1952. Much of 
the stolen goods was recovered. 

May 7—Federal Reserve Board suspended re- 
strictions on installment credit buying under 
Regulation W, but recommended that Congress 
permit the board to reinstate curbs if necessary. 
Down payments and mortgage terms on homes, 
under Regulation X, were unaffected. Regulation 
- W required a 44 down payment on automobiles, 
15% down on furniture, almost all appliances, 
and floor coverings, and limited credit period to 
18 months. 

May 16—Federal Judge Sylvester Ryan ruled 
that E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. must grant 
licenses to make and sell nylon under existing 
patents but not on a royalty-free basis as re- 
quested by the Government. DuPont, the Rem- 
ington Arms Co., and Imperial Chemieal Industries, 
Ltd. were found guilty in 1951 of conspiring to 
violate anti-trust laws. 


Truman Criticizes Republicans 


May 17—President Truman, addressing the 5th 
national convention of Americans for Democratic 
Action, called the Republican party the party of 
“big business’ that would like to ‘‘turn the 
country back to the big corporations and big 
bankers to run as they see fit.’’ Election of a 
Republican according to the President, boded ill 
for U.S. foreign. and domestic policies. John 
Foster Dulles criticized the President May 20; for 
making “highly partisan use’’ of the bipartisan 
foreign policy and ‘‘spreading fears’’ that such 
a foreign policy could survive only under a Demo- 
eratic administration. 

May 19—House of Representatives rejected a 
bill to increase social security benefits by $5 a 
month and otherwise liberalize the social security 
law after the American Medical Assn. cited a 
section concerning the status of the totally dis- 
abled that would ‘‘open the door to socialized 
medicine.’’ President Truman denied the A.M.A.’s 
charges, criticized the organization for influencing 

House. 
pte 20—At a convocation ending the 150th 
anniversary celebration of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, President Truman said 
the free world- was winning the fight against 
aggression. He cited the growing military strength 
of the Western powers and disclosed that an 
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atomic artillery piece had been “developed and 
tested and will have to be reckoned with, in the 
future.” . . . House Un-American Activities Com - 


-Mmittee, questioning Clifford Odets, playwright, 
tances 


confronted him with 25 ins’ » up to 1950, in 
which he had been connected with occasions or 
groups classified by the Attorney General or the 
committee as Communist-fronts. Odets, who had 
said he ended such associations in 1935, could 
directly repudiate one case, asserted he could not 
recall the others. Lillian Hellman, stage and 
screen writer, on May 21, and Tom O’Connor, 
managing editor of the New York Compass, on 
May 22, denied being Communists at the present 
time, refused to say whether or not they had 
ever been Communists. 


* Ridgway on Korea 


May 21—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway told the 
Senate Armed Services Committee that UN. 
forces in the Far East were capable of ending 
the Korean war despite the fact that the Com- 
munist offensive potential was at its highest since 
the war began, but he said such a move hinged 
on political decisions, Ridgway pointed out that 
the Communist objective was to control the 
entire Korean peninsula and agreed with earlier 
testimony by Secy. of State Dean Acheson that 
it would be disastrous to withdraw from Korea. 
He thought it unwise to attempt an offensive up 
to the Yalu River and asserted that bombing 
Manchurian air bases would increase the danger 
of bringing Russian air forces into the war. He 
held the crux of the deadlocked truce talks to 
be the Communists’ insistence on involuntary 
repatriation of prisoners held by the U.N. 

May 22—House Judiciary subcommittee investi- 
gating baseball, Emanuel Celler (D.-N.Y.), ch., 
said Federal legislation to govern the sport was 
unnecessary but opposed giving baseball immunity 
from monopoly provisions of anti-trust laws. 

May 23—The Army returned the country’s 195 
railroads to their owners after 21 months of 
Government operation, following settlement of the 
3-year labor dispute. See page 306 for details. 

May 26—President Truman asserted utilities 
were spending millions of dollars in propaganda 
against public power. He said such funds were 
charged off as operating expenses, thereby lowering 
the companies’ tax liabilities. Declaring he was 
not against private ownership, Mr. Truman de- 
nounced the tactics of the utilities, and cited 
the successful operation of municipally-owned 
power plants. 


Baruch Criticizes Rearmament Policy 


May 28—Bernard M. Baruch, testifying before 
the Senate Preparedness subcommittee, said the 
U.S. was losing the arms race by extending its 
defense build-up over a longer period. He criti- 
cized such ‘‘recklessness’’ in the face of warnings 
by the military that the period through 1954 
would be the one of greatest danger to the U.S. 
Baruch recommended reestablishing the mid-1954 
goal for peak strength and reviewing the rearma- 
ment program to ascertain if too heavy an 
emphasis had been placed on building new facili- 
ties and not enough on turning out arms. He 
warned that ‘‘no aggressor was ever stopped by 
blueprints,” criticized the hesitancy to produce 
weapons for fear that they would become obsolete. 
He said that supplies of weapons on hand could 
be distributed around the world to immobilize a 
large segment of Russia’s armed strength in the 
event of a global war. Failure of the Government 
to invoke adequate economic controls when the 
Korean conflict began was responsible for wasting 
$24 billion of the $100 billion appropriated for 
defense since then, according to Baruch. He said 
$19 billion of the waste was borne by the military. 

May 29—President Truman vetoed the offshore 
lands bill, saying it was a ‘‘free gift of immensely 
valuable resources’’ to states nearest such lands. 
He called for a measure allowing renewed develop- 
ment of offshore oil deposits under Federal control. 
Supreme Court decisions in 1947 and 1950, involv- 
ing lands claimed by California, Louisiana and 
Texas, held that the Federal government had 
jurisdiction over offshore land resources within 
the 3-mile coastal limit. A Government plan to 
lease submerged oil lands in the Gulf of Mexico 
by having them declared ‘‘surplus property’ 
was dropped June 12. 


FOREIGN 
May 6—Dr. Rajendra Prasad was reelected presi 
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dent of India for a 5-year term, the first Indian 
president chosen under the electoral college system. 

May 7—Communist East Germany announced 
plans to form an army to protect the Soviet Zone 
against ‘‘aggression.’’ Earlier, its president, Wil- 
helm Pieck, had declared that West Germany’s 
proposed contributicn to Western defense under a 
peace contract between the Bonn government and 
the West would compel East Germany to organize 
its own forces. 


Yugoslavia Disputes Trieste Ruling 


May 9—U.S., Britain and Italy, in a London 
conference on administrative changes in Zone A 
of Trieste, agreed to give Italy a bigger part in 
the civil administration .of the Allied zone. An 
Italian political adviser to the zone commander, 
Maj. Gen. Sir John Winterton, was to be ap- 
pointed (Prof. Diego de Castro, University of 
Trieste, was chosen July 5), and Italy was given 
the right to propose a candidate for a direc- 
torate to administer certain limited civil functions. 
Conference opened Apr. 3, following demonstra- 
tions in Italy and in Trieste late in March calling 
for the return of the territory to Italy. Yugoslavia 
rejected the London decisions May 13, said the 
Tito regime would not be bound by them, and 
tightened its hold on Zone B of Trieste. Italy 
denounced Yugoslavia’s ‘‘dictatorial’’ methods. 

May 19—Britain informed Communist China 
that British firms, faced with Chinese interference 
and obstruction, found it impossible to continue 
operations in China and would liquidate their 
interests. Little hope was held for compensation 
for properties in China valued at $800,000,000 to 
$1.4 billion. British policy toward China remained 
unchanged. 

May 21—In Britain, the Conservative govern- 
ment won a political victory when the House of 
Commons carried a government motion to de- 
nationalize trucking, 305 to 283. Herbert Morrison, 
Labor spokesman, indicated that much of the 
transportation system would be returned to public 
ownership in the event Labor regained power. 
Civil Aviation Ministry disclosed May 27, that the 
government intended to grant long-term licenses 


European Defense Community, 


A treaty founding the European Defense 
Community was signed in Paris, May 27, 
by the foreign ministers of France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Luxemburg 
and the Netherlands. Four supplemen- 
tary agreements were signed: a protocol 
to the NATO treaty extending guarantees 
of the NATO to the EDC; a reciprocal 
pact in which the EDC pledged the same 
guarantees to the NATO; a treaty be- 
tween the 6 EDC members and Britain 
committing the 7 nations mutually to re- 
sist aggression against any one of the 
group (Britain refused to join the EDC 
because national sovereignty would have 
to be relinquished in part), and a decla- 
ration by Britain, France and the U‘S. 
that the Big Three would regard any 
threat against the EDC as a threat to their 
own security, and that they would main- 
tain appropriate forces in Western Europe 
to defend the North Atlantic area. France 
insisted on the declaration so that no 
member, particularly Germany, would 
secede from the community. All agree- 
ments except the Big Three declaration 
required parliamentary ratification by all 
nations concerned. The treaty setting up 
the EDC was to run for 50 years. In Paris 
July 5, the Council of Europe established 
a committee to prepare a draft charter for 
the supranational community. 

_Secy. of State Dean Acheson called the 
signing of the pacts ‘‘the beginning of the 
realization of an ancient dream—the 
unity of the free peoples of Western 
eroRe.. He paid ne entire fabric of 

uropean society was being changed and 
the EDC, the Schuman plan ae other 
steps toward European integration fore- 
shadowed immense political, social and 


economic benefits for the people of 
Europe. 
Organization—The European Defense 


to independent 
pete with Britain’s nationalized airways. 
would go into er 1953. 

May 25—Manap Jepun, 
leader, was killed by Gurkha troops in a battle in 
Pahang state according to Singapore reports. 

Allied-West German Pact 

May 26—Britain, France and the U.S. concluded 
a contractual agreement with West Germany re- 
storing that nation’s independence and making it a 
member of the free European community. (See 
p. 741 for terms of pact.) East Germany enacted 
restrictive measures: formed a security zone he- 
tween itself and West Germany, ordered West 
Germans out of East German territory, closed 
railroad and highway crossings, forced West 
Berliners from their homes in 3 villages bordering 
Berlin and prohibited contact between villagers 
and West Berlin. Russian troops halted Allied 
highway patrols on the autobahn connecting Berlin 
with the West, but did not hinder other traffic: 
West Berlin police dispersed 6,000 Communist 
rioters- who tried to enter the U.S. sector May 
29, and on June 4, a U.S. military policeman 
was slightly wounded at the West Berlin city line 
by an East German policeman. Allied High 
Commissioners protested the restrictions. British 
troops, in retaliation, sealed off the Soviet radio 
station in West Berlin, June 3, but ended the 
blockade June 10, when the Communists relaxed 
restrictions on movement between Berlin and the 
territories of Berlin outside the city limits. Rus- 
sian troops and East German police seized 43 
West Germans dismantling a railroad spur at 
Hohnsleben, June 22, but released them June 23. 
Three U.S. priests and their woman guide were 
arrested by East German police July 2, apparently 
for crossing the border zone into the Eastern 
zone. Soviet authorities ‘denied knowledge of the 
arrests. Orders from the West to Berlin factories 
began falling off as a result of Russian tactics. 
The U.S. allocated a $15,000,000 working fund to 
aid business in West Berlin. . . Francois de 
Menthon of France,- proponent of a European 
federation, was elected president of the Consulta- 


Linked to NATO and Guaranteed by 


Community was to be run by a Council 
of Ministers, an Assembly, an Executive 
Bureau and a Court of Justice. The Coun- 
cil, tentatively set at 3 members each 
from France, West Germany and Italy; 
2 each from the Netherlands and Belgium, 
and one from Luxemburg, was to corre- 
late EDC activities with individual gov- 
ernment policies and would be permitted 
to issue general directives to the Execu- 
tive Bureau by unanimous vote. On issues 
requiring a majority vote, the side sup- 
ported by_nations representing together 
4 of the EDC forces was to prevail. The 
Assembly, the same one administering 
the Schuman coal-steel plan but with the 
addition of 3 representatives each from 
France, West Germany and Italy, was to 
meet once a year to discuss an annual 
report by the Bureau, and could, by a % 
vote, force the Bureau to resign as a 
body. The Assembly would study and 
submit to the Council proposals for a 
permanent assembly, democratically elec- 
ted, to succeed it. The Executive Bureau, 
supranational in scope and composed of 
9 members, each serving 6 years, would 
not receive orders from single govern- 
ments, but could receive orders from the 
Council. The Bureau was to administer 
EDC forces. It could name officers above 
national unit rank only with Council 
approval. The Court of Justice, same as 
that under the Schuman plan, would de- 
cide differences between member nations, 
or between one of them and the Bureau 
and would rule on treaty violations. ‘ 

Armed forces—Basic infantry divisions 
were fixed at 13,000 men each in peace, 
15,600 in war; armored units 12,700 and 
14,600, and air units 1,300 and 2,000. Divi- 
sions, composed of men of the same na- 
tional origin, were to be merged into 
army corps containing divisions of other 


i to a end 4070 
airlines augment 


Malaya’s top rebel 
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During 
organization, delegates criticized U.S. protective 


_ tariffs, U.S. insistence on limitations to East-West 


trade, and described ‘their share of defense cost 
as ‘‘disproportionate.’”’ Proposals by Anthony Eden, 
Britain’s Foreign Secy., to associate the European 
Defense Community and other groups with the 
Council of Europe were adopted by the Assembly, 
May 30. It approved a compromise resolution 
urging the 6 nations in the EDC to permit either 
the Council or the Schuman Plan Assembly to 
draft the statute for a supranational authority 


_ for Europe. Eden was elected ch. of the Marshall 
_Plan Council, June 6. 


May 28—In Paris, police quelled a Communist 
demonstration protesting the arrival of Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, new commander of NATO 
forces in Europe. One man was killed, hundreds 
were injured, and Jacques Duclos, a French Com- 
munist leader and member of the French parlia- 
ment, was arrested. Demonstrations took place 
in 8 other regions. French police raided Com- 
munist headquarters in Paris and 6 other cities 
May 31.. Communists burned their documents, but 
police found many small caches of arms to support 
charges that the Communists had plotted against 
the internal security of France. French Com- 
munist politburo called for mass action to protest 
Duclos’ imprisonment. Scattered strikes developed 
in mining regions, but mass action failed to devel- 
op. Duclos was freed July 1, after the Paris Appeals 
Court ruled he had not been arrested while com- 
mitting a crime, 
which a deputy may be arrested. . . . In municipal 
and provincial elections in Italy, May 24 and 25, 4 
center parties, led by the Christian Democrats, 
extended control in local councils. Center parties 
polled 40% of the vote. Communists and allied 
parties won 33% and the Rightists about 25%. 


Shakeup in Rumania 


May 30—Vice Premiers Vasile Luca and Teohari 
Georgescu of Rumania were expelled from the 
Central Committee of the Rumanian Communist 
party, according to reports by that country’s 
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official press agency. They were presumably held 
responsible for the failure of the monetary con- 
version plan and scandals connected with it. 
Seven of the 13 regular members of the politburo 
were said to have been ousted, including Ana 
Pauker, long-time friend of Stalin. The Natl. As- 
sembly named Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej new pre- 
mier June 2, replacing Dr. Petru Groza, who was 
proclaimed president of Rumania. .. . At the Inter- 
national German Debt Conference in -—London, a 
West German offer to pay $40,000,000 a year to 
settle pre-war foreign debts was rejected by the 
Creditors Committee as inequitable. 

May 31—Final returns in Ceylon’s general elec- 
tion gave the United Natl. party of Prime Minister 
Dudley Senanayake 54 of 101 parliamentary seats, 
a gain of 15. The Communist party won only 
2 seats... . Under the revised Natl. Health bill, 
British druggists began charging one shilling 
(14 cents) for every prescription. Patients were 
required to pay for wigs, elastic hosiery and the 
full cost of dental treatment, excepting dentures, 
up to £1 ($2.80). 


UNITED NATIONS 


May %—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development disclosed that in the 9 months 
ended Mar. 31, the bank had given loans or 
provided technical aid to 30 nations. Fourteen 
loans came to $212,658,000, making a total of $1,- 
346,183,000 loaned by the bank to date. 

May 9—Sir Arnold McNair, Briton, was elected 
president of the International Court of Justice. 
Dr. Gustavo Guerrero, of El Salvador, was re- 
elected vice president. 

May 12—U.S. gave the U.N. $6,000,000 as a 
first payment on its pledge of $11,400,000 to aid 
in the U.N.’s expanded technical assistance pro- 
gram for under-developed countries. 

May 13—Food and Agriculture Organization said 
international action was being taken in the 
Middle East to fight a plague of desert locusts 
threatening ‘the food supply of nations from 
Africa through Asia Minor to Asia. Soviet Union, 
not an F.A.O. member, joined the U.S., Britain 
and Turkey in rushing aid to affected areas. 


the West, Is Established; Cited as a Step Toward European Federation 


nationalities. The entire force was to 
number 43 divisions by the end of 1954. 
Air and naval forces were to be coordi- 
nated at top command level. General 
Staff and army corps commands were to 
be of mixed nationalities, all forces were 
to wear the same uniform, and arms, 
equipment and training methods were to 
be standardized. EDC forces would be 
under the general direction of the NATO. 

The Executive Bureau, with unanimous 
Council approval, was to establish and 
carry out plans, but recruiting for na- 
tional contingents would be done by each 
state. Each country would use its own 
language with an auxiliary language, pre- 
sumably English, for special purposes and 
communications. EDC forces could be 
stationed in territories under the protec- 
tion of the NATO and thus used to defend 
European nations not in the EDC. Euro- 
pean troops could be stationed anywhere 
by a unanimous decision of the Council, 
after consultation with the NATO Coun- 
cil and, if necessary, approval of national 
parliaments. In an emergency, EDC and 
NATO Councils would have combined 
meetings. An undisclosed part of the 
treaty defined plans for building a land 
force of 55 divisions within 3 years—40 
standing and 15 reserve. Of the 40, France 
would supply 14, West Germany 12, Italy 
11 and the Netherlands, Belgium and 
Luxemburg one each. 

West Germany, June 24, fixed the 
peacetime strength of its fighting forces 
in the EDC at approximately 410,000: men, 
war strength at 500,000. : 

Belgium announced Aug. 13, it would 
require Only 21 months service from its 
draftees instead of 2 years, following the 
failure of EDC representatives to agree 
on uniform enlistment periods for mem- 
ber nations. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 


NATO commander, considered 24 months 
to be the minimum period; West Ger- 
many believed an 18-month training 
period to be sufficient. In the Netherlands 
military service is for 20 months, in Lux- 
emburg 12 months, in Greece 24 months, 
and in France and Italy 18 months. Some 
French units served 24 months. 

Budget—A common budget was to be 
prepared by the Executive Bureau with 
the Council deciding on the total and the 
contribution by each nation. The Council, 
by 24 majority, would determine spending 
policies. The Assembly could suggest 
changes, but only the Council could make 
them. In the year the treaty takes effect, 
the Council alone will make the budget, 
allowing for national programs under 
way. The Bureau was required to spend 
85% of a nation’s contribution within 
that nation. 

Procurement, Production—Procurement 
was to be undertaken by the Executive 
Bureau, which would take competitive 
bids under advice of a committee repre- 
senting EDC nations. Any budgetary dif- 
ficulties were to be referred to the 
Council. If unanimity was lacking at 
that level, the Bureau would make rec- 
ommendations to the governments. Pro- 
duction of war materials within the EDC 
nations and the exportation and impor- 
tation of such goods to and from outside 
countries was prohibited except as au- 
thorized by the Bureau. In negotiations 
between West Germany and the Western 
powers, West Germany was permitted to 
make any war material authorized by 
the Bureau except aircraft, heavy ships, 
and atomic and biological weapons. 

See page 741 for Contractual Agree- 
ment between West Germany and the 
Western Big Three. See Chronology, 
May 26, Foreign, for Communist reaction. 
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May 19—In Geneva, the World Health Organiza- 
tion dropped the controversial problem of birth 
control when several Roman Catholic nations 
objected. Norwegian delegate, Dr. Karl Evang, 
had asked that the organization study the health 
aspects of the world population problem, in- 
cluding the poneiie Use of birth control methods in 
overpopulated countries. 

May 21—UNESCO treaty to put aside import 
duties on books, newspapers, scientific instruments 
and educational materials, came into force with 
Sweden's ratification. American groups, fearing 
foreign competition, opposed U.S. participation. 
. .. Despite protests from the Soviet bloc, Spain’s 
admission to UNESCO was approved by the 
Economic and Social Council, 12 to 5, with one 
abstention. Admission of Libya and Nepal was 
unopposed. 

Mey 26—Economic and Social Council adopted 
11 to 0, with 6 abstentions, a draft convention 
giving women equal political rights with men. A 
second resolution recommended equal working 
rights and training facilities. 


Troop Limit Proposed by West 


May 28—The West proposed that the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and the U.S. reduce 
their armed forces to 1,500,000 men each. France 
and Britain would limit forces to 700,000 to 800,000 
men, and other nations would be held to forces 
totaling 1% of their populations. The proposals 
would be effective after all countries had ap- 
proved and there was an over-all agreement on 
world armament reduction, atomic energy control 
and inspection safeguards. The plan, unlike Soviet 
proposals for a 43 cut, would provide a balance 
among the 5 great powers. The West refused to 
permit Communist China to participate in the 
arms limitation talks since the debate was limited 
to the 12 U.N. members of the Disarmament 
Commission and Communist China was engaged 
in aggression against the U.N. Nationalist China 
objected to the plan as an indirect recognition of 
Communist China and as a hindrance to the 
Chinese people in their fight against the Com- 
munist regime. The Soviet rejected the plan 
June 10, Jacob A. Malik saying it would allow the 
U.S, to increase its armed forces in relation to 
Russian strength. He, cited the omission of pro- 
visions to prohibit atomic weapons and to limit 
arms, air and naval forces in addition to armies. 


GENERAL 


May 1—In Tokyo, 2 persons were killed and 450 
were injured in anti-U.S. May Day riots. Demon- 
strations in Europe were orderly, except in north- 
eastern France where North African workmen 
clashed with police. 

May 3—A British jet airliner, the deHavilland 
Comet, carrying 42 persons, landed at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, making a 6,724-mile flight 
from London in less than 24 hours. The flight 
marked the first jet airliner in regular service. 
The second regularly scheduled run, London to 
Colombo, Ceylon, was inaugurated Aug. 11. 

May 5—William C. Horley, Perth Amboy, N.J., 
bank official prominent in civic affairs, was ar- 
rested, charged with embezzling $456,000 from the 
First Bank and Trust Co. of Perth Amhoy. He 
pleaded no defense June 6,- was sentenced to 10 
to 14 years in state prison Aug. 19. 

May %—International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union announced it would use $7,500,000 of its 
welfare funds to underwrite a mortgage for a 
1,600-family cooperative housing project in New 
York’s lower East Side. 


U.S. Invokes Lindbergh Law 


May 13—In Wilmington, N.c., Judge Don Gil- 
liam found 10 former Ku Klux Klan members 
guilty of kidnaping and conspiracy, An eleventh 
defendant was acquitted. Justice Dept. said it 
was the first time the Federal anti-kidnaping 
law had been invoked against the Klan. The 
defendants were arrested by the FBI near Fair 
Bluff, N.C., Feb. 16, and charged with flogging 
2 persons and transporting them across the state 
line in October, 1951. Early L. Brooks, former 
Fair Bluff police chief, one of 6 of the defendants 
given prison terms, was sentenced to 5 years. On 
May 10, he had been sentenced to 2 years following 
his conviction at a state trial in Whiteville, N.C., 
in connection with another Klan flogging. Brooks 
and 6 other defendants appealed. 

May 15—In Lansing, Mich., Gen of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur opposed the election of a 
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military man as President. He said it would 
tragic if military discipline were used to redeem 
the nation from the failings of a civil administra- 
tion. Free nations, MacArthur pointed out, | 
their liberties by passing from civil to quasi- 
military rule He denounced that the - 
Republican and Democratic parties support the 
same candidate as “‘totalitarian.’’ In Detroit, 
16, MacArthur called on labor to 1 
privileges at public expense and to resist political — 
pressure to ‘‘exploit’’ industry. : 
May 16—NATO defense college, located in 
wing of the French military school in Paris, 
graduated its first class of 47 officers and civilians 
from 10 nations. 4 
May 17—Carlton M. O’Brien, identified as a sus- — 
pect in the unsolved $1,219,000 Brink’s robbery 
in Boston in 1950, was killed outside his home, 
West Warwick, R. I., by shotgun blasts. : 


Anti-inflationary Measures 


May 18-22—At the 2nd annual American As- — 
sembly at Arden House, Harriman, N.Y., spon- 
sored by Columbia University, U.S. leaders agreed 
that inflation was a serious menace to U.S. econ- 
omic stability. Anti-inflationary pr Is in- 
cluded balancing the national budget by cutting 
expenditures and increasing taxes if necessary; 
transferring part of the public debt from com- 
mercial banks to individuals, savings institutions 
and pension funds; making the Federal Reserve 
System responsible for credit policy; reestablishing 
an international monetary system with free ex- 
change of currencies, and developing agricultural 
resources and increasing productivity in countries 
deficient in food. . . . Head-on collision between 2 
trains in India, near the Pakistan border, killed 
45, injured 35. 

May 21—In Hackensack, N.J., Michael Orecchio, 
former Bergen County police official found guilty 
of failing to stop gambling in his county, was 
sentenced to 2 to 3 years in State Prison. 

May 23—Joseph W. Weinberg, the ‘‘Scientist X” 
accused by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee of giving atomic secrets to the Soviet 
Union, was indicted by a Federal grand jury in 
Washington and charged with giving false testi- 
mony to the committee during its investigation 
into wartime espionage at the radiation laboratory 
of the University of California. Weinberg said 
he was innocent. 

May 27—In Barcelona, Spain, Federico Cardinal 
Tedeschini inaugurated the 35th International 
Eucharistic Congress of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Pope Pius XII terminated the Congress 
June 1 with an address calling for a true peace. 

- , In New York, license to exhibit The Miracle, 
controversial motion picture, was reinstated fol- 
lowing the U.S. Supreme Court decision that the 
state could not ban a picture on the ground it 
was ‘‘sacrilegious.’”’ Chicago’s Police Censor Board 
voted July 18, to continue the ban on The Miracle 
on the ground that.a city ordinance prohibits ex- 
posing adherents of a religion to contempt. A 
similar ban was invoked by the motion picture 
censor board of Ohio, at Columbus, O., on grounds 
of immorality. 

May 29—Conviction of Leonard Costa of Lodi, 
N.J., alleged member of the Joe Adonis dice 
gang, was reversed by the Appellate Div., State 
Superior Court. He was convicted and sentenced 
in 1951 to 18 to 24 months in prison and a 
$3,500 fine. 

May 31—Two gem-studded golden crowns valued 
at $100,000 were stolen from an altar painting in 
the Roman Catholic Votive Shrine of Regina Pacis 
in Brooklyn. The crowns were returned by mail 
to the home of the pastor, Msgr. Angelo R. Cioffi, 


June 8, following his appeal to the unknown thieves 
to return the gems. 


Aircraft Accidents 


_Brazilian plane crashed outside Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, May 13, killing 5 of 22 aboard. .. . Air Force 
B-29 collided with a Marine Corsair fighter over 
the ocean near Long Beach, Calif., May 13; 6 
of 14 crewmen were rescued. . .. B-45 Tornado 
jet bomber exploded and crashed near Franklin, | 
Va., May 26, killing the 3-man crew. .. . Coast | 
Guard PBM fiying boat crashed into Puget 
May 27, killing 4 of 12 aboard. .. 
Aaron W. Tyer, Vice commander, U.S. air defense _ 
units in Japan, and another officer “were killed | 
May 28, when their F-94 jet crashed after take-off 
from Komaki air base in Japan. . A B-36 
landing at Carswell Air Force Base, Tex., May 28. 
exploded, killing 7 of 17 aboard. ‘ 
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1952—June 


WASHINGTON 


June 1—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), in a 
nation-wide radio address, declared that the 
‘security, the peace and the solvency’ of the 
U.S. depended upon an Air Force second to none. 
He said there had been a steady deterioration in 
U.S. air power in competition with the Soviet 
Union that began when Gen. of the Army Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was Chief of Staff. Taft criti- 


~ cized the Administration’s ‘‘tremendously expen- 
__ Sive foreign policy, founded on ‘obsession’ that 


U.S. security depended on the successful defense 
of Europe and that a war with Russia could be 
won only on the continent of Europe with 
bayonets.”’ 

President ‘Truman, in Springfield, Mo., June 1%, 
criticized Taft’s views and denied that U.S. air 
power had been allowed to deteriorate. Mr. Tru- 
Man supported the idea of a balance among U.S. 
forces, opposing Taft’s emphasis on air-power. 

June 3—Gen. Eisenhower, who returned to the 
U.S., June 1, was retired without pay at his own 
request after 37 years as an Army officer. In 
summarizing his activities at NATO head, he said 
any country, including Russia, that would delib- 
erately seek war today was ‘‘very foolish.”” He 
answered Taft’s charges by saying he had main- 
tained many times that air power would be a 
dominant factor in any future war and asserted 
he had fought for separation of the Air Force 
from the. Army. His requests for a 70-group Air 
Force had been continuously ‘‘whittled down.”’ 
The immediate danger, said Eisenhower, was not 
outright aggression, but the subversive ‘‘stealing 
of countries.’’ The alternative to collective se- 
curity was the loss of the free nations one by 
one to Communism. He endorsed universal mili- 
tary training, but said he could not see UMT and 
Selective Service working concurrently, as out- 
lined by the Defense Dept. Eisenhower acknow- 
ledged the geographical necessity of alliances 
with Spain and Yugoslavia. 

June 5—OPS ended all price controls on white 
potatoes. following a Senate vote to amend the 
Defense Production Act to discontinue controls 
over fresh fruits and vegetables. Deliveries to the 
New York wholesale market were up 12%, June 6. 
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Price increase per 100-lbs. averaged $3 above the 
old ceiling price. Retail prices dropped in New 
York City, by mid-June, following heavy ship- 
ments from- Virginia, California and the, Caro- 
linas. The Dept. of Agriculture put an embargo 
on Spanish potatoes when a shipment to New 
York was found to be worm-infested. , . . U.S. 
ended all trade agreement benefits to Hungary, 
effective July 5. 


War Contract Frauds 


June 6—U.S. taxpayers lost at least $500,000,000 
in the settlement of war contracts through fraud 
or overpayment, according to Frank H. Weitzel, 
asst. to the U.S. Controller General. He’ told a 
House Judiciary subcommittee that the General 
Accounting Office had referred 562 cases involving 
over $21,000,000 in improper payments to the 
Justice Dept. and that to date only about $300,000 
had been collected. Some cases had been deferred 
more than 4 years. 

June 10—Settlement of the 7-year legal battle 
between the Government and R. Stanley Dollar 
for control of the American President Lines (for- 
merly Dollar Steamship Line), was announced by 
the Justice Dept. Agreement provided that the 
company’s stock be offered for public sale for 
about $14,000,000. 

June 12—U.S. announced it was prepared to buy 
completed aircraft from European manufacturers 
as a part of its military procurement program, 
departing from a policy of contracting only for 
aircraft parts, renovations or repairs. 

June 14—At Groton, Conn., the President dedi- 
cated the keel of the Nautilus, first atomic sub- 
marine, and cited the military value of the craft, 
capable of traveling thousands of miles on a small 
amount of uranium and remaining submerged 
almost indefinitely. Mr. Truman criticized those 
who fostered ‘‘cut-rate’’ defense and said that 


Congressional ‘‘passion for economy.’ ... Sen. 
Brien McMahon (D.-Conn.), in a speech to the 
Connecticut Democratic State Convention, urged 
the stockpiling of thousands of hydrogen bombs 
as a means of preventing war, indicating that 
the hydrogen bomb was near perfection. 


Plane Spotters Supplement Radar 


June 16—Civil Defense officials decided on a 
round-the-clock schedule for airplane spotters 


cehunicn Pian Ratified; Politica 


The European Coal and Steel Commun- 
ity (Schuman plan) was ratified June 16, 
when Italy gave final approval to the plan 
following similar parliamentary action by 
France, West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. A 9-member 
board to direct the coal-steel pool was set 
up Aug. 7, included two members each 
from West Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, and one each from Italy,-the Neth- 
erlands and Luxemburg. — 

The plan was launched in Luxemburg, 
Aug. 10, when the High Authority, Jean 
Monnet of France., pres., held its opening 
session. Monnet hailed the unity of the 
community, said the main task would be 
to create and maintain a single market 
for coal and steel throughout the com- 
munity. Immediate work of the authcrity 
included contacting industries and labor 
unions and gathering statistics on condi- 
tions in each member nation; planning the 
single market, setting up an equalization 
system and eliminating tariffs among the 
participating countries; negotiating with 
Britain on British association with the 
pool, and reaching agreement with third 
parties on standards to be observed. Brit- 
ain appointed a commission headed by 
Sir Cecil Weir, Aug. 22, to work with the 
European community, and the U.S. agreed 
Aug. 27, to send a mission. Any coal sup- 
plied by the U.S. was to be allocated by 
the community’s high authority. . 

Representatives of the 6 nations, meet- 
ing in Luxemburg Sept. 8, formed a 
Council of Ministers, one cabinet officer 
from each country, to link the community 
with the governments of its members. 
Konrad Adenauer, West German chancel- 


| Federation of Europe Planned 


lor, was named pres. New talks were 
planned to resolve the Saar issue—tradi- 
tional problem in relations between 
France and Germany. 

The General Assembly of 78 members 
set up by the Schuman plan met for the 
first time Sept. 10, and on Sept. 13, voted 
51 to 4 to drait plans for the political fed- 
eration of Western Europe in accordance 
with a proposal adopted by the Council 
of Ministers in Luxemburg. Paul-Henri 
Spaak of Belgium was elected pres. of 
the Assembly Sept. 11. 

Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secy., 
told the Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe, Sept. i5, that Britain 
desired a close link with. the coal-steel 
community in that group’s efforts to po- 
litically unite Europe. Eden said that ties 
with the Council of Europe would asso- 
ciate the community nations with other 
European states and declared that such 
ties would not infringe on the indepen- 
dence of Schuman plan nations. Britain 
refused to join the Schuman plan or the 
European Defense Community, citing its 
commonwealth responsibilities. 

A report on the political unification of 
Europe by a.committee of jurists, headed 
by Prof. Fernand Dehouse of the Uni- 
versity of Liege, pointed out that the pub- 
lic would accept only a limited unity at 
the outset. The committee suggested that 
political authority be held initially to de- 
fense and economic and foreign policy 
matters. Suggestions were made for a 
federation executive head and for a 2- 
chamber legislature—one chamber repre- 
senting Europe and the other represent- 


ing national interests. 


prospects of world peace could be wrecked by a 
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along both coasts and the Canadian border, start- 
ing it 14, to supplement the radar network. 
Action followed a warning by Gen. Nathan F. 
Twining, acte. chief of the Air Force, that the 
Soviet had over 400 TV-4 long range bombing 
planes capable of hitting all major metropolitan 
industrial targets in the U.S. with atomic and 
other bombs. . . . Soviet Union offered to return 
186 ships the U.S. turned over to Russia under 
Lend-Lease, but said it wanted to purchase 167 
other such vessels, reiterating its August, 1951, 
offer to pay $300,000,000. U.S. refused. At the 
collapse of the 1951 talks, the U.S. had agreed to 
settle for $800,000,000 and the return of 670 ships. 

June 18—Senate returned the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way bill to committee, despite a warning by 
President Truman that it would be ‘‘one of the 
worst economic mistakes . . . to allow that great 
project to go by default.” . U.S. agreed to 
increase its aid to French and nationalist forces 
in Indo-China by 5 to 10% to defeat Communist-led 
rebels there, following discussions between U.S. 
officials and Jean Letourneau, French cabinet 
minister for the Associated States of Cambodia, 
Vietnam and Laos. U.S. had been contributing 
33% of the total cost. j 

June 23—House Judiciary subcommittee, headed 
by Rep. Frank L. Chelf (D.-Ky.), began hearings 
on charges that a 1948-49 anti-trust investigation 
of 4 large liquor companies—Seagram, Schenley, 
Hiram Walker and Natl. Distillers—had been 
sidetracked after the firms contributed to both 
political parties. 


FOREIGN 


June 1—Results of the May 11 election in Pana- 
ma showed that Col. Jose Antonio Remon, former 
police chief polled 133,208 votes against 78,094 
for Roberto F. Chiari, his chief opponent. Remon 
was to take office Oct. 1, for a 4-year term. 

June 3—President Truman sent a personal note 
to President Syngman Rhee of South Korea, 
expressing concern over the feud. between Rhee 
and the South Korean Natl. Assembly. The Rhee 
regime had arrested 12 anti-Rhee assemblymen as 
Communist plotters and had ignored demands by 
the Assembly and the U.N. to lift martial law in 
Pusan, imposed May 25 to suppress pre-election 
disturbances. Seven assemblymen were released 
July 29 for lack of evidence. Rhee threatened to 
dissolve the assembly after it had voted against 
martial law. Britain joined the U.S. in protesting 
Rhee’s actions. Foreign Secy. Anthony Eden said 
any threat to democracy in the Republic of Korea 
would negate the U.N.’s purpose in Korea. He 
called for a return to constitutional government, 
the lifting of martial law and the release of the 
imprisoned assemblymen. Wide criticism of 
the Rhee regime led the government to suspend 
Voice of America broadcasts over government 
Stations, June 12 to 28, and to censor the press, 
June 14 to 27, Rhee, who narrowly escaped being 
assassinated June 25, signed a compromise measure 
July 7, calling. for the popular election of future 
presidents of the country and providing for a two- 
chamber legislature. . . Bolivian government 
decreed that the official Miners’ Bank would 
handle all mineral exports, buying raw materials 
from producers and selling it to foreign buyers. 
Mine owners would be paid in Bolivian currency 
but could obtain foreign exchange through the 
Central Bank for essential foreign purchases... . 
In Vietnam, Nguyen Van Tam, Minister of the 
Interior, was named premier by Bao Dai, Chief of 
State, replacing Tran Van Huu, premier for 2 
years. Van Tam proposed sterner military measures 
against the Communist-led rebels, said he would 
combine socialism and agrarian reform to combat 
communism, . . . Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
an exile for 5 years, was elected president of 
Ecuador. In the voting, June 1, he received 138,490 
votes against runner-up Dr. Alarcon Falconi’s 
103,930. An Independent Liberal, Velasco Ibarra 
was ousted as president in 1935 and in 1947. 


Indian Comments on Communist China 


Sune 7—The 14-member Indian cultural dele- 
gation to Communist China headed by Mme. Vi- 
jaya Pandit, returned to India after a 6-week 
tour and reported that the Chinese Communist 
government and the people were tired of the 
Korean war and were only waiting for a way to 
make peace without losing face. Delegates, rep- 
resenting both right and left ideologies, indicated 
that the Communistic system was not for India. 
They deplored regimentation and forced labor, 
and, although impressed by material gains, land 
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reforms and emancipation of women, were 
appointed by the lack of progress in education 
other specialized fields. The Indian go 


members criticizing I i 
Mme Pandit said June 26, that the over-all im- 
pression gained by the delegation was one of 
“admiration” for the way in which the Chinese 
people were solving their problems. . . . Yugoslavia 
abolished compulsory deliveries of grains to the 


state and reestablished free market trading as a - 


production incentive. Some controls over indus- 
trial raw materials were ended and the govern- 
ment ordered a free market for foreign exchange, 
effective July 1, Tax reforms doing away with 
discriminatory local assessments and disbanding 
of collectivized farms in poor regions were reported 
June 11. .. . In Paris, the Marshall Plan Council 
compromised on the $223,000,000 gold debt to 
Belgium in the European Payments Union by 
increasing the Belgian quota to $417,000,000 from 
$331,000,000 for the year beginning July 1. Bel- 
gium accepted half of the increase in gold, reduc- 
ing its gold claim to $180,000,000, which was to be 
liquidated by payments running to 1957. Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund established a $50,000,000 
credit for Belgium to facilitate liquidation. 


Israeli Currency Reform 


June 8—Israel imposed, as an emergency meas- 
ure, a compulsory loan by withdrawing 10% of 
all currency in circulation except banknotes £1 
or lower and bank accounts under £50. Expected 
to raise £25,000,000, the main purpose of the 
regulation was to end the smuggling of money 
abroad. Consuls in foreign countries were in- 
structed to exchange denominations up to £1, in 
accordance with an Israeli regulation prohibiting 
the removal of currency over £1 in denomination 
from Israel. A new banknote issue became legal 
tender June 9, and holders were allowed 2 weeks 
to exchange their money for the new issue. Say- 
ings bonds, 15 years at 4%, were given in place 
of money taken for the compulsory loan. 

June 12—British Labor party asked for a delay 
in the ratification of agreements on West Germany 
until unification elections had taken place in that 
nation and pledged itself to aid in seating Com- 
munist China in the U.N. if the Laborites re- 
turned to power. 

June 13—In London, William M. Marshall, radio 
operator in the British Foreign Office; was ar- 
rested and charged with giving secret information 
to a Pavel S. Kuznetsov, Russian embassy official 
in London. Marshall was sentenced to 5 years 
in prison July 10. Kuznetsov was ordered July 12 
to leave Britain. 


Russians Attack Swedish Plane 


June 16—A Swedish Air Force plane searching 
for a missing training plane, was attacked over 
international waters in. the Baltic Sea and shot 
down by 2 Russian jet planes. Soviet Union said 
the search plane, violating Russian territory, had 
ignored signals to land and had fired on the Rus- 
sian fighters. Sweden, pointing out that the rescue 
craft, a Catalina flying boat, was unarmed, re- 
jected the Soviet charges. F 

June 18—Italian Chamber of Deputies adopted 
a measure authorizing the government to ban 
neo-Fascist political parties. 

June 20—In London, at the 27-nation conference 
on settlement of Germany’s foreign debts, the 
steering committee approved a draft agreement 
between German debtors and U.S., British and 
Swiss bankers to lift the freeze on short-term 
standstill obligations (those frozen before World 
War II). West Germany would make equivalent 
credits available to finance trade. It was the 
first. agreement in 4 months of negotiating to 
settle pre-war German foreign debts. The U.S.- 
British-French debts commission must approve. 
German and foreign representatives reached agree- 
ment Aug. 8, on the funding and repayment of 
the debts. West Germany would be entitled to 
full equality in international trade after an 
accord effecting conference decisions was signed. 
U.S., Britain and France declared they would 
write off much of their post-war economic aid 
to the Bonn government. 

June 22—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India announced a plan to use the manpower of 
India on a voluntary basis in a non-political or- 
ganization, the Society for the Service of India. 
Based on the presumption that the country’s 
5-year plan would fail without the proper public 
Cooperation, the labor plan, under which no one 
would be forced to work against his will, was 
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. expected to counteract the influences of dictatorial 
regimes. Anyone over 18, except subversives and 
_ others specifically barred, could volunteer his serv- 
_ ices part or full time for a normal 5-year period 
or a minimum l-year period. The decentralized 
_ program, governed by a central board of 12 mem- 
bers, would be supported by local contributions. 
June 25—In Dutch parliamentary elections, the 
Labor party and the Catholic People’s party each 
won 30 of 100 seats in the lower house. Labor 
registered 1,545,414 popular votes against the 
Catholic party’s 1,529,464. Communists, continu- 
ally losing strength since the end of the war, 
-polled 328,571. The Anti-Revolutionary party won 
_i2 seats. The new 50-member Senate, selected 
by provincial legislatures June 26, included 14 
Laborites, 14 Catholics and 7 Anti-Revolutionaries. 
Communists lost one seat to the Catholics. Willem 
Drees, Laborite, remained as premier, heading a 
coalition cabinet organized in August. 


_ UNITED NATIONS 


June 2—Commission on Human Rights passed a 
British article preventing unlawful expulsion of 
an alien from a country where he took asylum, 
but rejected articles granting asylum to anyone 
persecuted for political offenses or participation 
in struggles for national independence. It approved 
an article on freedom of religion, with a proviso 
that such freedom might be limited in the public 
interest. U.S. objected to the limitations. On 
June 6, articles recognizing the right of peaceful 
assembly, the right of freedom of association and 
the right to join trade unions were included in 
the proposed treaty on civil and political rights. 

June 6—Secy. Gen. Trygve Lie denied that the 
U.N. was a ‘‘Communist nest,’’ and said that the 
world organization did not have a policy to dis- 
miss all U.S. Communists on its staff. Lie 
claimed the right to judge each case and to dismiss 
employees without giving any explanation. 


Germ Warfare Charges 


June 18—Soviet Union proposed that all nations 
adopt a 1925 Geneva protocol prohibiting germ 
warfare. Jacob A. Malik, Soviet representative, 
pointed out that the U.S. had not ratified the 
document. Ernest A. Gross, U.S., called the 
Soviet proposal a fraud, said the U.S. believed in 
actual measures to prohibit germ warfare, not 
in ‘‘paper prohibition.’’ U.S. asked that the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross be per- 
mitted to investigate charges that the U.N. had 
used bacteriological warfare, but Malik, Security 
Council pres. for June, blocked the proposal. 
Three Canadian scientists reported June 30, that 
those insects that could be identified from descrip- 
tions furnished by the Communists were common 
to the northern temperate zone and were not 
harmful’ to human beings. Malik cast the 52nd 
Soviet veto July 9, killing a U.S. proposal that 
the Council brand the germ war charges false. 
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Forced. Labor in Czechoslovakia 


June 22—Economic and Social Council was in- 
formed by Dr. Jan Papanek, former Czechoslovak 
delegate to the U.N. who resigned after the Com- 
munist coup in his country in 1948, that there 
were 350,000 people in 247 forced labor camps in 
Czechoslovakia. The Communistic system did not 
permit the existence of free or voluntary labor 
with its confiscations, freezing of Savings and 
denial of rations to those not employed. The 
Czechoslovak standard of living was being lowered 
to permit increased exports of arms and other 
goods to the Soviet Union. 

June 25—The 35th annual International Labor 
Organization in Geneva adopted a convention for 
minimum standards of social security over ob- 
jections from employer groups. 


GENERAL 


June 1—At Gravelines, France, a Calais to 
Ghent bus plunged off a bridge into the Aa River, 
killing 33 Belgian tourists and injuring 15. 

June 2—Supreme Court refused, to review the 
perjury conviction of James J. Moran, former 
New York City official. He was convicted May 8, 
1951, of lying to the Senate Crime Investigating 
Committee about his relations with a Brooklyn 
gambler, Louis Weber. 


Eisenhower Opens Campaign 


June 4—Gen. of the Army Dwight D. Bisen- 
hower, retired from the Army June 3, made his 
first major political speech in Abilene, Kan., his 
home town. He said the American way of life was 
threatened by excessive taxation, inflation, dis- 
unity among economie groups and overcentraliza- 
tion of power in the Federal government. He 
asserted the long tenure of the Democrats en- 
dangered the 2-party system. Eisenhower called 
for a return to the idea of thrift, economy and 
frugality in the Government and criticized puni- 
tive laws in labor-management relations. Speaking 
on foreign affairs, he cited the global threat of 
Communism and called the loss of China to the 
Communists one of the ‘‘great international dis- 
asters of our time.’’ He urged a balanced budget 
and hoped that foreign aid could be cut after 
1952 without sacrificing preparedness. He showed 
concern about NATO cost, said a bankrupt Ameri- 
ca would leave the rest of the world open- to 
Communist attack. 

At a press conference in Abilene, June 5, Hisen- 
hower outlined his fundamental principles and 
called the establishment of peace and security in 
the world the main issue of the 1952 campaign. 
He promised to support any Republican nominee 
if the Republican platform followed the 1950 
declaration of principles, which Eisenhower said 
expressed his own opinions. The declaration held 
the important issue then was ‘“‘liberty versus 
socialism’’ and called for consultation between the 


Resources of U. S. Not Inexhaustible; Materials Crisis Possible by 1975 


The President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission completed an 18-month survey of 
U.S. raw material supplies and require- 
ments for the next 25 years and reported 
June 23, that the steady drain on U.S. re- 
sources, combined with the increasing 
costs of raw materials, would imperil the 
economy and the security of the nation 
unless corrective steps were taken. The 
commission, headed by William S. Paley, 
ch., Columbia Broadcasting System, said 
the U.S. would be importing 20% of its 
industrial needs by 1975 to support a gross 
national product of $566 billion in terms 
of purchasing power, against $283 billion 
in 1950. The real danger, according to the 
commission, lay not in running out of raw 
materials, but in continually rising costs 
of taking resources from the earth and 
transforming them inte useful products. 

In a Munitions Board list of strategic 
materials, the U.S. relied completely on 
imports for its supply of 55% of these ma- 
terials and obtained part of its require- 
ments of the remaining 45% from imports. 
Minerals such as cobalt and columbium, 
and others in scarce supply or non-ex- 
istent in the U.S., have been brought into 
prominence by new technological discov- 


eries. Jet engines, for instance, cannot 
be made without cobalt. 

The commission classified raw material 
needs for 1975 as compared with 1950: de- 
mand for minerals as a whole, including 
metals, fuels and non-metallic substances, 
would rise 90%; for iron, copper and lead 
60%; for coal 60%, with a greater demand 
possible as petroleum and gas supplies 
diminished; agricultural products 40%, 
and total energy supply 100%. 

The recommendations of the survey 
group included abolishing laws that pre- 
vented other nations from selling vital 
materials to the U.S.; financial assistance, 
tax concessions, leasing rights and other 
incentives for the discovery and develop- 
ment of new ‘sources of supply; better 
forest conservation, and improved Fed- 
eral promotion of technological advances 
to reverse the trend of mounting costs of 
raw materials. 

The-commission asserted there was no 
entirely domestic policy toward materials 
that- every nation needed—there were 
only ‘world policies that have domestic 
aspects.” The ideas of economic self-suf- 
ficiency and of protecting home industries 
were condemned as defeatist and as the 
imposition of self-imposed blockades. 
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President and both party leaders to unite OS. | killed one man, injured 46 persons and made re 


foreign policy without bypassing the Senate right 
to approve treaties, for a reduction in taxes and 
Federal spending and for continuation of an im- 
proved T'aft-Hartley law. Eisenhower favored 
continuation of the present foreign policy to keep 
Western Europe out of the Communist sphere, 
lessening the danger to the U.S. He said he had 
no plan for ending the Korean war but declared 


_the U.S. should stand firm and try for a ‘‘decent 


armistice.’” Eisenhower favored a free economy 
instead of direct controls to combat inflation and 
saw the necessity for Government restrictions in 
time of emergency. Asked about civil rights, the 
General said the Federal government should exert 
influence to assure fairness and equality for all 
citizens but thought the job could be best done 
by the states. He favored local control of educa- 
tion with limited Federal aid to poorer states to 
meet minimum educational requirements. He op- 
posed socialized medicine and called for greater 
private aid to train doctors. The U.S. must con- 
serve its soil and make farmers secure against 
economic disaster resulting from floods and 
droughts. The Federal government, according to 
Eisenhower, must be overhauled, needless agencies 
eliminated, and subversive elements: rooted out. 


Taft Answers Eisenhower 


Sen. Taft, in his ‘‘answer to Abilene,’’ June 19, 
criticized Eisenhower for seemingly not under- 
standing the Taft-Hartley law, for his lack of an 
agricultural policy, for not naming the persons 
responsible for the loss of China and for not con- 
demning the Administration’s handling of the 
Korean war. 

Taft at the Natl. Republican Club in New York, 
June 12, cited the dangers of increased Govern- 
ment spending and taxation to free economy and 
declared the trend to socialism could not be 
checked if taxes took over 25% of the people’s 
income. If President Truman were given what he 
had asked for, $85 billion, or 30% of the people’s 
income, would be spent by the Government next 
year. Including state and local costs, taxes'on the 
national income would total 37%. 

President Truman, taking issue with both Taft 
and Eisenhower, said June 19, that he would have 
reduced taxes had it been possible. He asserted 
taxes should be increased, not reduced, to meet 
the deficit. 

June 16—Scripps-Howard newspapers endorsed 
Gen. Eisenhower for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, The New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun, admiring Sen. Taft as an able, honest 
and intelligent statesman, said of Eisenhower: ‘‘He 
is a warm, friendly, modest man, who may not 
know too much about politics but knows a lot 
about what is good for the country.” 

June 11—West Germany and the U.S. signed an 
agreement permitting U.S. broadcasting stations— 
the Voice of America in Munich and a zonal border 
transmitter in Hof—to operate in Germany. The 
pact was for an indefinite period but can be 
terminated on a year’s notice after 5 years... . 
Gerard W. Purcell, former New York City fireman 
and official of the Uniformed Firemen’s Assn., 
pleaded guilty in New York General. Sessions 
Court to charges of stealing funds from the asso- 
ciation while he headed its fund-raising campaigns, 


1948-50. Mass Prison Break in Brazil 


June 20—Almost 300 ‘of the 400 prisoners at the 
Brazilian prison colony at Anchieta Island, escaped 
to the mainland 44 mi. away, after killing 17 
guards and civilian employees. Police, aided by 
government planes and troops, recaptured all but 
15 of the criminals by July 2. 

June 23—George M. Trautman, head of minor 
league baseball, refused to approve a contract 
Signing Mrs. Eleanor Engle, 24, to play ball for 
the Harrisburg (Penn.) Senators of the Class B 
Interstate League. He called it a ‘travesty’? on 
baseball. 

June 24—In New York City, an inquiry into sub- 
standard housing was begun, following a tenement 
fire in Brooklyn, June 18, in which 7 persons died. 
The building had been classed as a firetrap in 
1948. A 27-year old porter, Irving Greene, ar- 
rested at the scene of another fire, confessed 
June 27, to setting 20 fires in Brooklyn in the 
last 2 years, including the June 18 fire. He 
said he ‘liked the excitement.’’ - . Pao-Pei, 
14-year-old panda, died in St. Louis, leaving the 
U.S. with only one of the bear-like animals—in 
the Brookfield Zoological Gardens, Chicago. 

June 30—A $1,000,000 fire that began in a ware- 
house in the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn, Nae, 


a Aircraft Aceidents 

An F-84 Thunderjet, in a mock strafing attack, 
hit a British motor launch north of the Nether- 
lands, June*5, killing the Dutch pilot and 14 | 
British seamen. . . . B-29 Superfortress was 
ditched off Kwajalein Island, June 12; 1 of the 10 
crewmen was saved... . A U.S. B-50 bomber — 
crashed and burned near Lakenheath, Eng., June 
24, killing all 11 aboard. . . . Five Marine airmen — 
died June 27, in the crash of a C-119 Packet near — 
Cherry Point, N.C. . . . Britain’s supersonic | 
delta-wing jet plane, the Gloster GA-5, crashed 
and burned June 29. The pilot-escaped injury. 


1952—July 
WASHINGTON 


July 1—The Government ended the 1952 fiscal 
year with a $4,016,640,378 deficit. Budget receipts — 
were $62,129,000,000. The previous year showed a © 
$3.5 billion surplus, receipts amounting to $48,- 
143,000,000. Gross public debt increased $3,885,- 
000,000 to $259,105,000,000 for the 1952 fiscal year. 

July 2—Senate Judiciary Committee, Sen. Pat 
McCarran (D.-Nev.), ch., adopting the report of 
its subcommittee on the 18-month investigation 
into the Institute of Pacific Relations, declared 
that Owen Lattimore, Far Eastern expert, had 
been, for nearly 20 years, a ‘‘conscious articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy.’’ The report 
said that Lattimore and John Carter Vincent, U.S. ~ 
diplomat, had been infiuential in changing U.S. 
policy in 1945 to favor the Chinese Communists. 
The report emphasized that the highest officers and 
most of the lesser members of the Institute be- 
lieved the organization’s purpose to be noble and 
were unaware of pro-Communist activities. .. : 
President Truman dedicated Bull Shoals Dam in 
the Ozark Mts. and defended his party against 
critics who said the nation needed a change after 
20 years of Democratic rule. He said the Demo- 
crats had improved the American way of life, es- 
pecially in the South. 

July 6—Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port disbanded in Washington, reported that 70% 
of the Hoover Commission’s recommendations on 
Government reorganization had been adopted and 
would save $4 billion a year for the U.S. 


Ridgway’s Command Extended 


July 8—Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway’s military 
authority was increased by changes ordered by the 
Dept. of Defense. In addition to being “Supreme 
Commander of Allied Forces in Europe, he became 
Commander in Chief of U.S. European Command, 
which will coordinate the European command now 
at Heidelberg, the Eastern Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean naval command, and the U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe. Gen. Thomas T. Handy, hitherto in 
charge of the European command was to be a 
deputy to the new commander with a new ha. near 
Paris. Ridgway announced a new Southeastern 
Europe Land Command, July 16, comprising NATO 
forces from Greece and Turkey, to be commanded 
by a U.S. general. . . . Philip B. Perlman, U.S. 
Solicitor General, who presented the Government’s 
case for steel seizure before the Supreme Court, 
resigned, the fourth high official to leave the Dept. 
of Justice since the appointment of James P. Mc- 
Granery as Attorney General. President Truman 
filled 3 important positions in the Justice Dept. 
Aug. 8, with interim nominees selected by Mc- 
Granery—Charles B. Murray and Dr. Rowland F. | 
Kirks of Washington, D. C., and Ross L. Malone, 
Jr., of New Mexico. 

July 15—President Truman signed the omnibus 
supplemental appropriations act allocating $11,- 
793,776,339, or 21% less than the President’s de- 
mand. He accused Congress of creating an illusion 
of economy for political reasons in an election year 
and declared curtailments in the Mutual Security | 
program cost the country dearly. ... U.S. State | 
Dept. asked the Soviet Union to suspend immedi- | 
ately the publication and distribution in the U.S. 
of the U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin and supple- 
ments thereto, because of the “progressive re- 
striction” in the Soviet Union of the magazine | 
Amerika, which the Government issued there in | 
the Russian language, and would now discontinue, | 
. . . Supreme Court denied a plea by Frank Cos- | 
tello, New York gambler, to have his bond of | 
$5,000 continued pending an appeal to the Court, | 
which could not hear it until October at the ear- | 
liest. Costello’s jail sentence of 18 months for 
contempt because he refused to answer questions | 
of the Senate Crime Investigation Committee was | 
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. affirmed July 3, by a New York Court of Appeals, 
but his fine was reduced from $5,000 to $2,000. 
Costello surrendered Aug. 15. Justice Dept. said 
he would serve his sentence in the Federal Peni- 


tentiary at Lewisburg, Penn. 
G.I. Bill for Korea Veterans 
July 16—A new G.I. Bill of Rights was signed by 
President Truman. It provides free schooling, 
home and business loans, mustering-out pay, and 
unemployment compensation for servicemen hon- 
orably discharged since June 27, 1950. For details 


- see article on Veterans’ Administration. 


July 18—Dwight D. Eisenhower formally re- 
signed ‘‘as an officer of the Army’’ in a letter to 
Frank Pace, Secy. of the Army, July 13. The 
resignation was accepted and a general order to 
that effect issued July 18, by Maj. Gen. William 
E. Bergin, adjutant general. The action was com- 
municated to Eisenhower by Secy. Pace, who said: 


_ “In the discharge of the grave responsibilities you 


have borne you have displayed the highest order 
of devotion to the causes of freedom and inspira- 
tional leadership in your various military assign- 
ments. In consequence, as you leave, you take 
with you not only the gratitude of the Army but 
that of the entire free world as well.” . . . Walter 
J. Donnelly, 56, New Haven, Conn., U.S. High 
Commissioner for Austria and first postwar am- 
bassador there, was appointed High Commissioner 
for Germany by President Truman, to succeed 


John J. McCloy. Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., 48, 
Las Animas, Calif., minister counselor. at the U.S. 
embassy in Rome, was to succeed to Donnelly’s 
two offices in Austria. McCloy, 57, served 3 years 
in Germany. He had previously been an Asst. Secy. 
of War, 1941-45, and pres., the International Bank. 

July 19—President Truman, in his mid-year eco- 
nomic report to Congress, declared that domestic 
economy was not threatened by U.S. security pro- 
grams. He cited increases in total output, in per- 
sonal incomes after taxes, and in the rate of con- 
sumer purchases for the second quarter of 1952 
over the same period in 1950. He predicted annual 
output would rise to $440 billion by 1960, also fore- 


saw a $10 billion budget deficit for the 1953 fiscal_ 


year. . . . Dan Kimball, Secy. of the Navy, an- 
nounced that the Navy had ordered the building 
of a second 60,000-ton aircraft carrier of the For- 
restal class at New York Naval Shipyard, Brook- 
lyn. Cost of the carrier, designated CVB 60, was 
estimated at $209,700,000. He disclosed that the 
hull of a second submarine intended for nuclear 
propulsion would be built by the Electric Boat 
Div., General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. 
July 2i1—President Truman, in identical letters 
to Sen. Walter F. George (D.-Ga.), and Rep. 
Robert L. Doughton (D.-N.C.), rejected the rec- 
ommendation of a tariff commission that the duty 
on garlic be raised from 34 of 1c a pound to 114c¢ a 
pound, in order to protect garlic growers of 
California. The President said there was no evi- 


Iranian Premier Wins Dictatorial Powers in Crisis; Oil Dispute Unsettled 


Mohammed Mossadegh resigned as 
premier of Iran July 17, and was back in 
office July 22, after riots, with bloodshed, 
Violence and intimidation had made the 
position of his successor, Ahmad Ghavam 
es Sultaneh untenable. Dr. Mossadegh 
had demanded wide powers, including 
those of minister of war, and control of 
the currency, and resigned when he failed 
to get the full support of the Shah and 

arliament. Shah Mohammed Riza Pah- 
evi asked Ahmad Ghavam to form a new 
cabinet. Ghavam, in a declaration July 
18, criticized Mossadegh for tactlessness 
and said he had carried on an anti-British 
campaign, which had changed a _differ- 
ence with an oil company to a conflict be- 
tween two nations. (The Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. plant at Abadan was seized and 
nationalized in 1951 without compensa- 
tion to the owners.) 

Supporters of Mossadegh started a gen- 
eral strike, and rioting developed in Te- 
heran, with 19 killed and many injured. 
Police fired on the mobs. Members of the 
National Front (Mossadegh) and Tudeh 
(Communist) parties demonstrated in 
front of newspapers favorable to Gha- 
vam, which were unable to publish. When 
Ghavam was unable to get authority from 
parliament to use the army and the police 
to suppress the rioting, he resigned July 21. 
The Shah was compelled to recall Mossa- 
degh, and the National Front took over 
the tasks of the police. Mossadegh named 
as director of police Kazem Sheibani, who 
had been expelled by Ghavam from his 
post as governor general of Khuzistan. 
Nationalists demanded that Ghavam be 
tried and hanged for the death of persons 
killed by police. The Chamber _of Depu- 
ties voted Aug. 3, to confiscate Ghavam’s 
fortune of $8 to $9,000,000, as punishment 
for ordering troops to fire on the rioters. 
The Senate refused to pass the measure. 

The Chamber of Deputies Aug. 3, voted 
Mossadegh the power to legislate by de- 
eree for 6 months and authorized him to 
formulate policy for the armed forces. 
Senate concurred Aug. 11. Mossadegh 
thus assumed virtual dictatorial powers, 
also named himself minister of war. His 
decrees would be subject to review at the 
end of 6months. Mossadegh issued,a rural 
reform decree Aug. 13, ordering landlords 
to return 20% of their share of harvests 
—10% to the peasants and 10% to coun- 


cils that were to be established in each 
village to enforce the levy and set up co- 
operative systems and other reforms. He 
ordered the colleetion of tax arrears for 
the past 10 years on Aug. 21, empowered 
collecting commissions to jail defaulting 
taxpayers and to confiscate property. A 
$1,000,000 agricultural bank, to provide 
funds for the peasants at low rates, was 
scheduled to open in September. U.S. 
Point Four aid was to supply half of the 
original capital. : 

The International Court of Justice at 
The Hague, Netherlands, ruled 9 to 5, July 
22, that it had no jurisdiction in the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and Iran over 
the seizure by Iran of the plant of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and vacated its 
injunction, issued a year ago. The in- 
junction to desist seizure had never been 
honored by Mossadegh. The court held 
that the 1933 oil agreement was a con- 
cessionary contract between a govern- 
ment and a foreign corporation and was 
not subject to Iran’s acceptance of the 
court, because it was made prior to Iran’s 
ratification of its acceptance. The presi- 
dent of the court, Sir Arnold Duncan Mc- 
Nair of Britain, voted against the British 
contention, as did the representatives of 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Norway, Egypt, Chi- 
na, El Salvador, Uruguay and Iran. The 
minority, holding the court did have 
jurisdiction, were Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
France and the U.S. Anti-American feel- 
ing rose in Iran. Communists demon- 
strated in Teheran against ‘“Anglo- 
American imperialists” and received a 
message from Ayatollah Kashani, leader 
of the Moslem nationalist party, that he 
would cooperate with them. Nationalists 
criticized as meager the Point Four aid 
advanced by the U.S. to aid in the distri- 
bution of imperial estates under the 
Shah’s land reform program. They de- 
manded that U.S. military advisers leave 
Iran- and called for the nationalization 
of U.S. oil holdings on Bahrein Island. 
Martial law in Teheran, lifted Aug. 12, 
was reimposed Aug. 20, following anti- 
American riots by Communists. 

Iran, after sending a note to Britain 
Aug. 8, demanding that the Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Co. pay Iran millions of pounds 
sterling for debts and indemnities due 
Iran, offered to begin new negotiations. 
Britain, viewed the note as a backward 
step in the negotiations. 
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dence that California farmers suffered from com- 
petition; farmers planted garlic as a by-product. 
and 4 farmers who produced half of California’s 
garlic crop received 90% of their income from other 
crops. However, Italy needed to earn more, and 
to: curtail its sales here would be harmful to our 
mutual security and violate the spirit and intent 
of the trade agreement extension act of 1951. 
Italy sold $417,000 worth of garlic to the U.S. in 
1951, out of $1,125,000 worth imported. 

The President Aug. 14, rejected a proposal to 
increase duties on Swiss and -other imported 
watches, asserted any new restrictions on imports 
into the U.S. must be justified or the U.S. would 
receive a setback in its world leadership. He 
denied the imports were hurting the domestic 
watch industry. 

July 24—Ambassador George F. Kennan de- 
livered to the Kremlin a U.S. note asking the 
Soviet Union to use its influence to get the North 
Korean’ and Chinese Communists in Korea to 
observe the Geneva Convention regarding treat- 
ment of prisoners. The U.S. cited 3 violations: 
inspection of prisoner of war camps by an impar- 
tial international body was not permitted; relief 
parcels had not been delivered, and prison camps 
were placed near military objectives. .. . President 
Truman commuted the death sentence of Oscar 
Collazo, Puerto Rican, who tried to assassinate him, 
to life imprisonment. . . . Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported its Consumer Price Index at 189.6 in 
mid-June, 1952, almost twice as high as the per- 
cent of average prices in 1935-39, or 11% higher 
than when the Korean war began, and 3% above 
the May report. The old index, which was sup- 
planted by the present one, reached 191.1. 


Puerto Rico Becomes Commonwealth 


July 25—Puerto Rico became the first overseas 
U.S. Commonwealth by means of legislation signed 
by President Truman July 3, approving the island’s 
new constitution. 

July 28—OPS allowed 1c to 8c-a-pound increases 
in the retail ceiling prices of hams, chops and 
other lean cuts of pork, said the increases were 
necessitated by an amendment to the Defense 
Production Act allowing higher ceilings to proces- 
sors to make up for higher farm prices. 


Air Force Explains Flying Saucers 


July 29—A new series of reports of ‘flying 
Saucers’’ over Washington and other parts of the 
nation resulted in an Air Force announcement that 
the objects were not a menace to the U.S., that 
of thousands of reports on sightings of flying 
Saucers, the Air Force had not been able to 
establish the existence of any such objects, that 
the U.S. had no secret weapon with the character- 
istics attributed to flying saucers, and that radar 
was capable of playing tricks as was the human 
eye. A theory was advanced that the fiery globes 
might be reflections of ground lights during certain 
periods of ‘‘temperature inversion.’’ A spokesman 
for the Army Corps of Engineers said Aug. 6, that 
an Army physicist, Noel Scott, by injecting mole- 
cules of ionized air into the partial vacuum of a 
Bell jar, had created flashing phenomena resem- 
bling the flying saucers seen in the night skies. 
The illuminated air masses were substantial enough 
to be picked up on radar. ... An FBI. report, 
issued by Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.), ch., 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee, and de- 
scribed by J. Edgar Hoover, F.B.I. head, as being 
based on the writings of Communist leaders, de- 
clared that the overthrow of the U.S. by peaceful 
means had been supplanted in the party doctrine 
by a policy calling for the violent overthrow of the 
Government. The report said reforms advocated 
by the Communists served as a cover for illegal 
activities to weaken the country and prepare for 
a@ revolution. Maj. Gen. Robert W. Grow 
was convicted by an Army court-martial of im- 
proper use of secret official information in a 
private record and for failing to safeguard such 
information. He was reprimanded and Suspended 
for 6 months. The trial grew out of the alleged 
theft of Grow’s diary by a Soviet agent while 
the General was military attache to the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow. 

July 30—A new Wage Stabilization Board, with 
its authority to intervene in wage disputes cur- 
tailed, was set up, replacing the old board whose 
recommendations for settling the steel dispute 
were rejected by the ‘steel industry. Archibald 
Cox, Harvard University, was appointed by the 
President to head the 18-member panel—6 labor, 
6 industry and 6 public representatives. Both the 
C1J.O. and the A.F.L. supported the new board. 
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July 31—Dept. of Agriculture designated 

‘See Georgia, Kentucky and Mississippi a 
aster loan areas, following a severe drought in the 
South that caused widespread to crops. 


| 
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Arkansas were added to the disaster areas Aug. 1. 
A 9-state conference at Nashville, Tenn., called by 
Secy. of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan, con- 
sidered the situation and examined the loan — 
needs of farmers. South’s crop loss passed $800,- — 
000,000 by Aug. 3. Rains relieved the stricken areas 
in mid-August. . . . The 16-month ban on the 
private importation of tin into the U.S. was ended — 
by the Natl. Production Authority, but the RFC 

continued to purchase foreign tin under existing 
contracts. Curbs on domestic tin were also eased. 


FOREIGN 


July 1—In India, 60,000,000 acres of land in Uttar — 
Pradesh State were transferred from absentee _ 
landlords to 13,000,000 laborers—the first land 
distribution under the government’s agrarian re- 
form program. . . . Asgeir Asgeirsson was elected 
president of Iceland, polling 32,925 votes in the 
June 29 election, against 31,040 for Bjarni Jonsson. 

July 7—Soviet Union informed George F. Kennan, 
U.S. ambassador in Moscow, that he would have 
to vacate the embassy’s office building Dec. 31, 
because it was needed by the expanding Moscow 
University. New quarters would be provided. The 
ambassador’s ha. at Spasso House continues. The 
office building contained 52 rooms for offices and 
20 apartments. . . . Danish shipbuilders turned 
over to the Soviet Union a 13,200-ton tanker with 
permission of the Danish government, which re- 
jected the protest of the U.S. that this violated 
the agreement on sale of strategic materials to 
Iron Curtain countries. The Danes asserted the. 
contract to build the tanker was made before the 
agreement with the U.S. The sale of two trawlers 
to Poland was held up because of their potential 
use as war craft. 

July 8—Sefnor Adolfo Ruiz Cortines was elected 
president of Mexico July 6, by over 2,000,000 out 
of 5,000,000 votes cast. He is the second civilian 
to fill the office since the revolution, the first 
being President Miguel Aleman, whom he succeeds. 
He was elected by the P.R.I., Party of Revolution- 
ary Institutions. Unofficial returns gave his rivals 
the following figures: Gen. Henriquez Guzman 
(Federation of People’s Party), 187,615; Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano (Popular Party), 123,575; 
Efrain Gonzalez Luna (National Action), 64,037. 
Followers of Gen. Guzman refused to accept the 
returns and started demonstrations, which were 
Suppressed by police; 4 people were killed and 
about 50 injured. . Communists kidnaped 
Dr. Walter Linse, economist of the Committee of 
Free Jurists, anti-Communist, from the American 
sector of Berlin into the Soviet zone. Protests 
rose in Berlin, and Berlin authorities placed road 
blocks in streets leading to the Soviet sector. , . 2 
Premier Antoine Pinay won a victory for his 
minimum wage scale with escalator clause in the 
French Assembly by 267 to 216, wages to rise 5% 
automatically if the cost of living index rises that 
much in 4 months, Support by 28 former members 
of Gen. de Gaulle’s opposition was pivotal. 


Military Aid to Yugoslavia Approved 
July 13—United States 


tour of military installati 
cluded their 


heavy artillery and jet aircraft - 
Frank C. Nash, assistant oy ei ae 


Brig, Gen. John W. Harmony, chief of the military 
in elgrade, 
Richards, chief of the Office of 


» in Brazil near 


worth was found 


July 15—Demands by the 


hates British Parliament | 


Dean of Canterbury, Very Rev. 
; removed from office | 
endorsement of Com- 

-N. was using germ 


_ Warfare in Korea, were rejected by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill and the Most Rev. Dr. Geoffrey 
F. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury. Churchill 
Said such a move against the Dean would inhibit 
_ free speech and attach to the Dean’s activities an 

undeserved importance. The Dean repeated his 
charges July 16 and 20. 


July 16—The Paris apartment of Paul Didier, 
President of the Appeals tribunal that freed 
Jacques Duclos, Communist leader, from prison 
July 1, was bombed a few minutes after Didier had 
departed. Duclos, acting secy. gen. of the party, 
Was arrested by the French government for acting 
against the internal security of the state. The 
court held that his membership in the French 
Assembly gave him immunity. 


Agreement on Kashmir 


July 24—Prime Minister Nehru informed the 
Parliament of India at New Delhi that his con- 
ference with the premier of Jammu-Kashmir, 
Sheik Mohammed Abdullah, had resulted in an 
agreement whereby the state of Jammu-Kashmir 
recognized that it was a part of India and accepted 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of India with 
reservations. Prime Minister Nehru described these 
as: India would not interfere in the land reform 
in Kashmir; it would permit Kashmir to keep 
regulations prohibiting non-residents, including 
Indians, from owning real property there; Kashmir 
can elect its own head of the state, who will be 
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appointed by the president of India; the emergency 
powers granted to the president of India under 
the constitution would not be applied to Kashmir 
without consent; Kashmir may keep its state flag, 
but accept the Indian flag as the national emblem. 
The. agreement did not affect the plans for a 
plebiscite in Kashmir, which the mediator of the 
U.N., Dr. Frank Graham, has been trying to 
arrange. The Indian parliament endorsed the 
accord with Jammu-Kashmir Aug. 7, and adopted 
a resolution giving Kashmir greater autonomy 
than gther units. Kashmir’s decision to abolish 
the monarchy led to new agitation among Indian 
politicians to depose the remaining forms of royalty 
in India. -, All Allied restrictions on West 
German steel production were ended and initial 
steps were taken to liquidate the International 
Authority for the Ruhr, formed 3 years ago to 
prevent German military and economic domination 
of Europe. . . . Australia reduced its yearly immi- 
gration by 50%. Admissions were limited to 80,000 
annually and no unskilled labor will be accepted in 
the next 2 years. 


July 26—Sefiora Maria Eva Duarte Peron, wife 
of Juan D. Peron, pres. of Argentina, died in 
Buenos Aires after a long illness, reportedly cancer. 
Her age was Officially listed as 30, other sources 
gave her birth date as May 7, 1919. Public demon- 
strations followed her death. Rites were held 
Aug. 9-10. La Plata, Arg. (pop. 300,000), changed 


its name to Eva Peron, Arg., Aug. 8 


Farouk Ousted in Egypt; Anti-Corruption Campaign and Reforms Pressed 


By a military coup, Maj. Gen. Naguib 
Bey, 51, a professional soldier, seized con- 
trol of the government of Egypt, ousted 
the premier of two days, Ahmed Naguib 
el Hilaly Pasha, arrested 20 high army 
officers, and declared himself comman- 
der-in-chief. He installed as premier Aly 
Maher Pasha, who had resigned the office 
in March. On July 20, Ahmed Hilaly Pasha 
had succeeded Hussein Sirry Pasha, pre- 
mier for 18 days. 


Gen. Naguib had served with distinc- 
tion in the disastrous fight against Israel 
in 1948, during which he was wounded. 
His followers wanted him to be war min- 
ister in the new cabinet of July 20, but 
King Farouk refused and instead ap- 
pointed his brother-in-law. Gen. Naguib 
announced that he was not taking a 
political position. ‘““We want first to re- 
store constitutional rights in the country, 
secondly, to rid the army of evil elements. 
I wish to assure the world that the mali- 
cious propaganda that Communism is 
widespread in the Egyptian army is ut- 
terly false. . .” He said the main reasons 
for Egypt’s failure in Palestine in 1948 
were corruption and bribery; “they are 
the main reasons for troubles in Egypt’s 
political and economic life.” 


The new cabinet, containing all ele- 
ments except the extreme Wafdist nation- 
alists, took office July 25, and Maher 
Pasha’s government, backed by Gen. 
Naguib, launched an_ anti-corruption 
campaign. Six aides of King Farouk re- 
signed following the new premier’s in- 
stallation. Farouk, two days before, had 
accepted the resignation of Gen. Haidar 
Pasha as commander-in-chief and had 
appointed Gen. Naguib to the post. 


King Farouk was forced to abdicate 
July 26, in favor of his 7-month-old son, 
Prince Ahmed Fuad, after reportedly dis- 
agreeing with Naguib’s plans to remove 
the king’s friends from influential places. 
Exiled, Farouk, who took the title Prince 
Farouk Fuad, sailed to Capri with Queen 
Narriman, his son and 3 daughters. His 
property in Egypt was placed in state 
custody. He denied reports that he had 
great wealth outside Egypt. 

Ahmed Fuad was proclaimed King Fuad 
Il of Egypt and the Sudan, July 26. Prince 
Mohammed Abdel Moneim was named 


temporary regent Oct. 14, after Gen. Na- 
guib dissolved a 3-man regency council 
appointed Aug. 2, and headed by Moneim. 
The Egyptian constitution makes no pro- 
visions for a king’s abdication, but the 
Council of State, Egypt’s highest judicial 
body, declared Aug. 1, that a temporary 
regency might be appointed by the cabi- 
net to exercise royal prerogative until a 
permanent council was created by parlia- 
ment. Naguib announced Aug. 11, that 
elections for a new parliament would be 
held in February, 1953. . 


As the anti-corruption drive progressed, 
many intimates of Farouk were dismissed 
or interned. Gen. Naguib warned the 
country’s political parties to purge their 
ranks or face a purge by force. Old guard 
army men were replaced by career 
officers. 


Maher Pasha abolished all civil ranks, 
such as bey and pasha, July 30, retaining 
only certain honorary titles. He did away 
with press censorship and the political 
police sections of provincial governments. 
A land reform program, featuring whole- 
sale expropriation of private lands, was 
drawn up to limit individual holdings to 
200 acres of farm land. Surplus was to be 
distributed among the peasants. Compen- 
sation for expropriated lands would be 
paid in bonds. 


In a policy statement, Aug. 10, Maher 
related the evils of party politics and said 
the parties must either be reformed or 
disappear. Reform would have to be based 
on the premise that the parties belonged 
to_the people, not to individuals. The old 
system, according to the premier, had left 
Egypt weak and confused, allowing cor- 
ruption and despotism to flourish. 


Naguib, presumably impatient over de- 
lays in the reform program, seized con- 
trol of the civil government Sept. 7, and 
named himself premier. He formed a new 
cabinet and ordered the arrest of key po- 
litical figures, including high Wafdist 
leaders and others who might resist the 
army’s program. The land reforms and a 
draft for compulsory reorganization of 
Egypt’s political parties were approved 
the next day. The Wafd party, at first 
refusing to reorganize, conformed Oct. 6, 
when it removed its leader, former pre- 
mier Mustafa Nahas, and 6 other high 
party members. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


July 1—Special Committee on Forced Labor 
ended its second session in New York, announced 
that memoranda would be prepared and sub- 
mitted in October to accused nations. U.S. charged 
that slave labor existed in Russia on a “‘scope 
unknown in the history of man.”’ 

July 30—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and development reported a net income of $15,- 
872,883 for the year ended June 30, an increase of 
$715,936 over the previous fiscal year. The earn- 
ings, placed in the general reserve fund, increased 
the reserve to $58,028,100. The bank made 19 loans 
in the past year, totaling $298,608,000, and bringing 
commitments to $1,412,133,000 as of June 30. 


GENERAL 


July 2—Two investment management companies 
—Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc., and Investors Man- 
agement Co., Inc.—moved from their Wall Street 
offices to private houses in Elizabeth, N.J., to 
escape paying $188,000 in taxes to the city and 
the state for the privilege of doing business in 
New York City. 

July 7—Republican Natl. Convention opened in 
Chicago. Dwight D. Eisenhower was nominated 
for the Presidency on the first ballot July 11. 
Sen. Richard M. Nixon of California received the 
Vice Presidential nomination. At the Democratic 
Natl. Convention, opened in that city July 21, Gov. 
Adlai E. Stevenson won his party’s nomination, on 
the third ballot, July 26. Sen. John J. Sparkman 
of Alabama was chosen as his running mate. 
(See pp. 48, 49 for special article.) . . . Superliner 
United States set a transatlantic speed record on 
its maiden voyage, crossing the 2,938 miles from 
Ambrose Light outside New York harbor to Bis- 
hop’s Rock, Land’s End, Eng., in 3 days 10 hrs., 40 
mins., at an average speed of 35.95 knots. On 
the return trip, the liner set a westward record, 
crossing in 3 days, 12 hrs., 12 mins. 

July 16—Speed and altitude records for planes 
were smashed by Bill Bridgeman, test pilot, in 
August, 1951, according to an official statement 
by Dan A. Kimball, Secy. of the Navy. Kimball 
said the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics confirmed 
that Bridgeman had reached an altitude of 79,494 
ft. on Aug 7, 1951 and a speed of 1,238 m.p.h. on 
Aug. 15, 1951, in a Navy D-558-2 Skyrocket flown 
near Edwards Air Force Base, Calif. 

July 19—Nine passengers and 36 crew members 
of the Norwegian freighter Black Gull were res- 
cued by the Swedish-American liner Gripsholm 
200 miles east of New York, after the Black Gull 
had caught fire and radioed for help. Four sea- 
men who jumped from the ship were lost. The 
burning freighter carried 500 tons of napthalene 
as deck cargo. 


California Quake Kills Fourteen 


July 21—Tehachapi, Calif. (pop. 2,000), located 
75 miles north of Los Angeles on. Highway. 99, 
was the centre of an earthquake in which 14 
persons were killed. The quake was felt from San 
Francisco to San Diego and east to Phoenix, Ariz. 
People were thrown out of bed at 4:52 am,, a 
prison for women was so badly damaged that 426 
inmates were removed to a tent compound, and a 
railroad tunnel caved in a few minutes after a 
train had passed. The tremor started a large fire 
in a refinery of the Gulf Oil Co., 14 miles south 
of Bakersfield, Calif. On Aug. 22, a quake in 
Bakersfield killed 2, injured 32 and did $20,000,000 
damage. .. . Atomic Energy Commission awarded 
a contract for $464,000,000 for increasing facilities 
at Oak Ridge, to Maxon Construction Co., Dayton, 
O., and another for $459,000,000 for enlarging a 
uranium-235 separation plant at Paducah, Ky., to 
F. H. McGraw & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

July 23—An officer of the Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute said that John L. Lewis had served notice on 
the soft coal industry that the United Mine Work- 
ers would terminate their contract in 60 days. 
U.M.W. refused to confirm or deny the report 
but, on Aug. 4, Joseph E. Moody, pres., Southern 
Coal Producers Assn., said Lewis had notified him 
that their contract was canceled as of Sept. 30 
Reports from Philadelphia indicated that anthra- 
cite producers had received a similar notice. Nego- 
tiations for a new contract for 75,000 hard coal 
miners began Aug. 19, in New York; Lewis heading 
the U.M.W. negotiators, Edward G. Fox, Philadel- 
phia-Reading Iron and Coal Co., the employers’ 
group. A 10-day memorial beginning Aug. 23, for 
miners killed in accidents, was called by Lewis 
Aug. 16. He said the work stoppage would permit 
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inspection of mines before heavy winter o 
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Puff’s, was arrested in Miami, Fla., July 25. 
July 27—A sudden squall. that hit Salem harbor 
(Mass.) upset over 100 small craft, killing 4~ 
people and leaving 3 missing. j 
July 30—In Whiteville, N.C., Thomas L. Hamil- 
ton, Ku Klux Klan chief in the Carolinas, was 
sentenced to 4 years in prison for conspiring to 
flog a Negro woman. Among the 62 other Klans- 
men sentenced to prison terms or fined in connec- 
tion with 12 floggings was Early Brooks, convicted 
May 13 in Wilmington, N.C., for his Klan activities. . 


Helicopters Fly the Atlantic 


July 31—Two U.S. military helicopters, Sikorsky | 


S-55’s, completed the first crossing of the Atlantic 
by rotary wing aircraft, covering the 3,410 miles 
from Westover Field, Mass., to Prestwick, Scotland, 
in an elapsed flying time of 42.5 hrs., at an 
average speed of 80 m.p.h. The journey took 17 
days, and in completing the last lap, 940 miles 
from Keflavik, Iceland, to Prestwick, the 2 craft 
established a long-distance record for helicopters. 
Pilots were Capt. Vincent H. McGovern, Duluth, 
Minn., and 1st Lt. Harold W. Moore, Cincinnati; 
co-pilots Capt. Harry C. Jeffers, Newark, O., and 
Capt. George D. Hambrick, Sayre, Okla. Their 
940-mile non-stop record was broken Sept. 17, by 
Elton J. Smith, who flew his Bell 47D-1 helicopter 
1,234 miles from Ft. Worth, Tex., to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., in 12 hours, 47144 minutes. .. . 
Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur accepted 
the post of ch. of the board of Remington Rand, 
Inc., business machine manufacturer, at a salary 
estimated at $100,000 a year. MacArthur, who 
still draws $19,548 a year as a five-star general on 
active duty but unassigned, said he would take no 
part in the political campaign. .. . U.S. Weather 
Bureau reported that July was the hottest calendar 
month in the recorded history of New York’s 
weather, dating from 1871. Maximum daily tem- 
peratures averaged 87.1°. . . In Stockholm, 
Sweden, two Communists who confessed selling 
Swedish defense secrets to the Soviet Union— 
Fritiof Enbom and Jugo Gjersvold—were sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment. Four accomplices 
were given lighter sentences, and one defendant 


Masganqustbens Aircraft Accidents 


Brazilian DC-3 plunged into the Atlantic off 
the Brazilian coast July 11; 21 of 39 aboard were 
Saved. . . . B-47 Stratojet bomber from MacDill 
Air Force Base, Tampa, Fla., exploded over Mari- 
anna, Fla., July 22, killing 4 crewmen and 2 
children in a house hit by burning wreckage. 
Another B-47 caught fire over Myakka, Fla., July 
3, killing 3... . A B-29 bomber crashed at Forbes 
Air Force Base, Topeka, Kans., July 22, killing 
8... . Two P-51 planes of the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island Air Natl. Guard units collided near 
Pottstown, Penn., July 22; both pilots saved. 


1952—August 
WASHINGTON 


Aug. 1—Bureau of Labor Statistics announced 
that the food-price index rose 1.2% between 
June 30 and July 15, reaching 235.1. The base 
period, 1935-39, represents 100. The drought in 
New England and in the South, with resulting 
food shortages, was cited as a factor. 

Aug. 8—President Truman directed the Civil 
Service Commission to merge existing loyalty pro- 
grams for hiring or dismissing Government work- 
ers to end ‘‘overlapping, duplication and confu- 
sion which apparently now exist.’ . . State 
Dept. announced that John Hvasta, naturalized 
U.S. citizen imprisoned in Communist Czechoslo- 
vakia 4 years ago on espionage charges, had 
escaped Jan. 2, 1952, according to a Prague report. 

Aug. 11—State Dept. announced an agreement 
concluded with Israel July 23, making that nation 
eee for oe. ws aid. pat pact was similar 
Oo others already negotiated wi 
cae Arabia. ee 

ug. 12—Atomic Energy Commission ann 
a $1.2 billion plant to produce Uranium 235 would 
be constructed on a 6,500-acre site in Pike County 
Ohio, near the Scioto River in the southern part 
of the state. Three towns—Wakefield, Van Meters 


. testimony 


popula’ of 
razed to make way for the plant. 

Aug. 13—Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
disclosed that Young Progressives of America 
clubs were organized in 13 Brooklyn, N.Y., high 
schools by Communists in 1949, according to 
by Herbert Romerstein, 20, who at 15, 
while a student at one of the schools, had joined 
the Young Progressives. Other testimony showed 
the Communists had tried without success to 
infiltrate the Boy Scouts and to recruit members 
of that organization for subversive activities in 
the 1930’s. : 

Aug. 1%—Veterans Administration estimated 
that as of June 30, there were 19,288,000 living 
veterans in the U.S. Total included 921,000 since 
the Korean war started June 25, 1950. World War 
II veterans totaled 15,369,000. New York State 
dest me 1,925,000 veterans—1,600,000 from World 

ar II. 

Aug. 18—F.B.I. reported it had been apprehend- 
ing draft dodgers at the rate of 5,000 a year since 
enactment of the Selective Service Act 4 years ago. 
Most of the violators were permitted to accept 
induction, but almost 600 were imprisoned for 
terms averaging 2 years each. 

Aug. 20—The first of the $45-a-month combat 
pay recently approved by Congress was to be 
added to the August pay of frontline troops in 
Korea who had spent 6 days in combat in July, 
according to an Army announcement. 

Aug. 21—Bureau of Labor Statistics reported a 
rise of .6% in the consumers’ price index from 
June 15 to July 15, 189.6 to 190.8. Rise resulted 
mainly from a 1.5% jump in food prices. ... 
President Truman appointed a Safety Board of 
Review under the Coal Mine Safety law. Mem- 
bers were Alex U. Miller, representing the public; 
Joseph G. Solari, coal industry, and Charles R. 
Ferguson, United Mine Workers. 


World Oil Cartel Disclosed 


Aug. 22—Government filed suit to recover over 
$67,000,000 from 4 U.S. oil companies and 6 sub- 
sidiaries, accusing them of overcharging the 
E.C.A. and the Mutual Security Agency for Middle 
East oil delivered to European countries between 
May, 1949 and June, 1952. Atty. Gen. James P. 
McGranery described the suit as a test case to 
ascertain whether the firms could charge the 
Government more for Marshall Plan shipments 
than they charged other customers. The 4 parent 
companies: Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil of California, Texas Co. of New York and the 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. of New York. The con-, 


cerns protested the charges, defended their prices. 
Monopoly subcommittee of the Senate’s Small 
Business Committee disclosed a report allegedly 
showing how 7 companies (5 U.S.) controlled 
most of the world’s oil, outside of Soviet-domi- 
nated areas. The 5 American corporations were 
the 4 named in the Government suit and the 
Gulf Oil Corp. The 2 foreign firms were the 
Royal Dutch-Shell group and Anglo-iranian. 
Aug. 23—U.S. rejected Spanish terms for setting 
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up U.S. air and naval bases on Spanish territory. 
The Franco government’s requests, considered too 
high, included a full-scale military alliance ac- 
cording Spain guarantees given U.S. allies in 
Europe, refusal of peacetime use of Spanish bases 
by the U.S. and $125,000,000 in Mutual Security 
aid from the U.S. 

Aug. 26—Tighe E. Woods, Federal rent control 
head, was chosen by President Truman to succeed 
Ellis Arnall as Dir., Office of Price Stabilization. 


Dollar Deficit Imperils Europe 


Aug. 28—Ambassador William H. Draper, Jr., 
special U.S. representative in Europe, reported to 
President Truman that trade and payments diffi- 
culties, and a dollar deficit imperiled Western 
European stability as much as the threat of Soviet 
aggression. He said the U.S. would have to in- 
vest large sums abroad to enable European nations 
to earn their own way. The U.S. must also 
increase its imports from Europe and other parts 
of the world. Inability to earn dollars to buy 
raw materials had resulted in the lag in British 
rearmament and in restriction in France’s defense 
build-up. Draper said the NATO goals, set in 
February at Lisbon, could not be met in 1952, but 
increased effort would assure the goals in early 
1953. . . . Senate subcommittee investigating the 
preparedness program declared the lag in plane 
production was a menace to the U.S. The group, 
citing blundering and indecision, called for a 
Defense Dept. ‘‘czar’’ to increase output. Post- 
ponement of the December, 1954 goal of 143 wings, 
set by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had delayed 
attainment of the goal by a year. The subcom- 
mittee said the stretch-out would increase costs 
$3 billion above economies effected by the pro- 
duction cutback. 

Aug. 23—A supplementary trade agreement with 
Venezuela reduced duties on Venezuelan petroleum 
imported into the U.S. by 50%. Import quotas 
were abolished. Venezuela agreed to reduce its 
tariff on auto parts made in the U.S. 

Aug. 30—A House committee examining veterans’ 
programs charged there was widespread graft and 
other irregularities in the veterans’ housing pro- 
gram and recommended a new loan set-up. 


FOREIGN 


Aug. 1—Vassily I. Chuikov, head of the Soviet 
Control Commission in East Germany, insisted 
that the Western powers end the curbs on trade 
between East and West Germany or face possible 
retaliatory acts, possibly a new blockade of Berlin. 
Meanwhile, West Germany announced a new trade 
agreement with East Germany for the exchange 
of $94,000,000 worth of nonstrategic materials. 

Aug. 2—British Treasury reported an increase in 
gold and dollar reserves for the first time since 
June, 1951, bringing the total reserve up to $1,- 
716,000,000 on July 31. But for $61,000,000 in 
U.S. aid in July, the reserve would have dropped 
by ee iabaec ate instead of increasing by $31,000,000 
in July. 


Soviet Production Goals for 1955 Fail to Approach U.S. Output in 1951 


The Soviet Union’s fifth Five-Year Plan, 
1951-55, envisaged large industrial gains, 
according to Soviet announcements in 
August. The plan, aiming at increased 
output in nearly every field, set a 10 to 
12% yearly increase in average produc- 
tion to attain a general rise of about 70% 
in 1955 over 1950. Fulfillment of the 1955 
goals would make the Soviet Union about 
14 as productive as the U.S. was in 1951. 
Per capita production would be approxi- 
mately 1/3 that of the U:S. : 

Soviet production goals for 1955, in per- 
centages of actual U.S. output in 1951: 


Aluminum ...56.9% Hogs ..... _...-35.6% 
Cattle sa... .: 717.3 Motor vehicles 7.2 
Poale = fan lets 72.1 Olen 2 ie 22.6 
Copper 2. ..<s. 39.0 Pig sinons. os 53.6 
Cotton cloth. .75. Shoes .22e-0s 64.8 
Electricity ...37.6 Steel S22: 46.8 


In evaluating Soviet aims and in com- 
paring them with U:S. figures, considera- 
tion must be given to other factors: arma- 
ment production—expected to equal 14 of 
U.S. arms production in 1951 and to ex- 
ceed it in certain instances; quality— 


Soviet coal total included much lignite of 
low fuel value; new commodities—Russia 
did not plan large-scale production of 
nylon, rayon and other synthetics. 

Despite a sharp rise in oil production 
that would see the 1960 goal of 60,000,000 
metric tons surpassed by about 10,000,000 
tons in 1955, Soviet oil production would 
be less than 14 of U.S. production. The 
steel industry’s output for 1955 was fixed 
at 45,000,000 metric tons; the 1960 goal was 
60,060,000 tons. The 1950 target of 25,000,- 
000 tons was reportedly exceeded by 
2,300,000 tons. Attainment of the motor 
vehicle goal would give Russia one ve- 
hicle for every 500 persons in 1955. 

The new plan contemplated vast elec- 
trical power projects, scheduling the com- 
pletion of 5 large dams by 1955, inciuding 
the world’s largest hydroelectric station 
(capacity 2,100,000 kilowatts) at Kuiby- 
shev, on the Volga River. Other aspects 
of the plan called for extended agricul- 
tural and industrial development of the 
Baltic states, a large new railroad project, 
and decentralization of industries to re- 
locate them near raw material supplies. 
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Aug. 4—New Zealand, with a balance of pay- 
ments deficit of $143,567,200 at the end of June, 
cut imports drastically, especially woolen goods, 
hosiery and U.S. automobiles. 

Aug. 5—Nationalist China and Japan resumed 
diplomatic relations, exchanging treaty ratifica- 
tion instruments. 


Rhee Victorious in Korea 


Aug. 8—In South Korea’s first presidential 
election, Aug. 5, Dr. S an Rhee was over- 
whelmingly elected president, unofficial returns 
giving him 5,253,000 votes to 1,802,000 for his 
opponents. He was inaugurated for his second 
term in Seoul Aug. 15, the fourth anniversary of 
the South Korean Republic. Rhee was elected to 
his first term by the Natl. Assembly. 

Aug. 11—King Talal of Jordan, suffering from 
mental illness, was removed as king by parliament. 
His son Crown Prince Hussein, 17, was proclaimed 
King Hussein I. A regency council will rule until 
the young monarch becomes 18. 

Aug. 13—Mexican government disclosed that Lt. 
Gen. P. T. Mow, former head of the Chinese Air 
Mission in Washington accused by Nationalist 
China of embezzling funds intended for aircraft 
precurement, had been arrested Aug. 9, and was 
being held for extradition at the request of the 
Chinese Nationalist government. . Egyptian 
troops put down demonstrations near Alexandria. 
Textile workers, demanding higher wages and 
better treatment, set fire to cotton mills. 

Aug. 14—Matyas Rakosi, behind-the-scenes 
leader of Communist Hungary, was elected pre- 
mier of Hungary, replacing Istvan Dobi, who 
resigned and was made president of the country, 
a figurehead position. . . . Two high Jewish leaders 
in post-war Germany—Philipp Auerbach and 
Aaron Ohrenstein—were convicted and sentenced 
to prison for misappropriating money belonging 
to Jewish victims of Nazism. Auerbach died in 
Munich Aug. 16, after taking sleeping pills. 

Aug. 15—Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
on the 5th anniversary of India’s independence, 
told an audience of 100,000 in New Delhi, that 
the Communists’ ‘‘cult of violence,’’ if followed 
by India, would bring ruin to the peasants. 


Chinese Mission in Moscow 


Aug. 1li—High military and civilian Chinese 
leaders, headed by Premier Chou En-lai, arrived 
in Moscow to confer with Soviet leaders on 
industry, trade, relations with Japan and aspects 
of the Chinese-Russian treaty of alliance and 
friendship signed in 1950. Chou and Stalin met 
in strategy talks Aug. 20. Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China announced an agreement Sept. 16, 
providing for withdrawal of the Russians from the 
Changchun railroad in Manchuria, and for 9a 
continuation of joint Russian-Chinese use of Port 
Arthur until the two nations signed a peace 
treaty with Japan, 

Aug. 18—In West Germany, arrangements were 
made to dispose of the Krupp coal and steel 
holdings now in the hands of trustees appointed 
by the Allies, Alfred Krupp was to be compen- 
sated for those holdings taken from the combine 
and organized as separate holdings. He would 
retain many of the properties’ of the Krupp 
family, including the Gusstahlwerke at Essen. 

Aug. 19—British Conservative government was 
backed by the Trades Union Congress in its 
campaign against general wage increases in 
Britain. The union group, representing 8,000,000 
workers, asserted wage increases, in the absence 
of a rise in productivity, would boost costs, An 
increase in the cost of exports, according to the 
union, would price Britain out of the world 
market and have serious effects on the British 
Standard of living. The Congress supported the 
British rearmament program. 


Iran Refuses Anglo-American Offer 


Aug. 23—Premier Mohammed Mossadegh of 
Tran, intent on making the country’s army a 
defensive police force, dismissed 15 generals. 
Others of the 240 active generals commanding 
Tran’s 120,000-man army were scheduled to be 
released. The government aimed at cutting the 
army budget in half. Mossadegh, with dictatorial 
powers for 6 months, ordered a housing project on 
government land, Aug. 24. 

Mossadegh invited W. Alton Jones, pres., Cities 
Service Co., to study the Iranian oil problem and 
assist Iran in resuming oil production. Jones re- 
turned to the U.S. Sept. 26, said he made no 
oil contract with Iran and declared that Tran was 
in danger from a Communist coup as long as 


the dispute with Britain was unsettled. In 


an 
effort to settle the oil dispute, Britain offered to — 


t and oil prices, put 
cluding oil field management an prices, 
insisted on d@rbitration of Iran’s nationalization 
law. U.S. offered to make $10,000,000 available to 
bolster Iranian economy. Mossadegh rejected the 
joint offer. 

Aug. 27—Bolivian president Victor Paz Estens- 
soro ousted the 9 members of the Supreme 
Court and replaced them with 9 new judges sym- 
pathetic to his Natl. Revolutionary movement. 
. . . The peace treaty between Japan and India 
came into force. . . . Lower House of the Japanese 


Diet (Parliament) was dissolved. New elections — 


were scheduled for Oct. 1. 

Aug. 29—Finland completed land shipments of 
World War II reparations, totaling 343,700 carloads 
of goods, to the Soviet Union. The $300,000,000 
bill at prewar prices ($570,000,000 at the present 
rate), was completely paid off in September, when 
573 ships, value_ $80,000,000 were delivered to 
Russia. The debt took 8 years to pay and com- 
prised 1032% of the annual Finnish budget. 

Aug. 31—In Uttar Pradesh state, India, over 
2,500,000 natives, members of so-called criminal 
tribes, were freed of life-long police control. Bom- 
bay state earlier lifted restrictions on 700,000. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Aug. 3—Ford Foundation granted $2,900,000 to 
the U_N. Refugee Emergency Fund to aid in finding 
a solution to the problem of the 10,000,000 refu- 
gees and exiles in Western Europe. The grant 
did not include material relief. 

Aug. 9—Value of world trade in 1951 reached 
$76. billion, 37% over 1950, according to U.N. 
statistics. U.S. exports in 1951 totaled $15 billion, 
46% over 1950. U.S. imports came to $10.5 
billion, 22% over 1950. British exports to the 
U.S. and Western Europe decreased 10%, but 
exports to other sterling areas increased 21%. 
Western Europe exported 45% more goods in 1951 
than in 1950 and imported $2 billion more than 
it exported; total imports were up 33%. Free 
world exports to Communist China and Eastern 
Europe dropped $1.55 billion in 1951, 2% of the 
total value of world exports. Soviet bloc exports 
to non-Communist nations came to $1.57 billion. 

Aug. 11—Administrative tribunal of the U.N. 
ruled that Secy.-Gen. Trygve Lie could not termi- 
nate the employment of a U.N. staff member 
without giving a reason. 


Russia Rejects Big Five Talks 


Aug. 12—Western Big Three proposed a Big 
Five conference—U.S., Britain, France, U.S.S.R. 
and China—to ban atomic weapons and to limit. 
the military strength of these countries. Soviet 
Union refused since the West insisted on Soviet 
acceptance of the limitations proposed May 28. 
Wording of the West’s proposal left the way 
open for possible future participation by Com- 
munist China. 

Aug. 13—Japan became a member of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary Fund. West 
Germany joined both organizations Aug. 14, 
Jordan, Aug. 29, became the 54th nation to join 
both groups. 

Aug. 15—U.S. refused to pledge it would not 
use atomic, chemical or bacteriological weapons 
against an aggressor until strict international 
control had been instituted. A commitment would 
invite aggression, according to Benjamin V. Cohen, 
U.S. delegate, who emphasized to the Disarmament 
Commission that the U.S. condemned the use 
of such weapons. 

Aug. 16—International Labor 
showed that from 1948 through June, 1952, the 
cost of living had risen 10% in the U.S., 28% 
in Britain, and 43% in France. Only 2 nations 
of the 71 surveyed showed less of an increase 
than the U.S.—Belgium and Switzerland, each 
with a 5% increase. In West Germany prices 
rose 5%, in Italy 14% and in Japan 65%. 

Aug. 21—World Health Organization reported 
that 2,000,000 to 7,000,000: people in the world 
were affected by leprosy, mostly in India, China 
and Central Africa. Brazil had the most cases 
in the Western Hemisphere—37,500. Figures 
Showed 390 cases in the U.S., 8 in Canada. 

Aug. 2%—West Germany turned over to the 
U.N. Commission on War Prisoners, 50 volumes of 
evidence pertaining to 1,500,000 German troops 
whose whereabouts were unknown. Majority were 
presumed to be in the Soviet Union. Germany 


office statistics 


ee Se Ss 


deported to Russia. Italy listed 63,000 miss- 
ing troops; Japan said 100,000 of its nationals 
were still missing. 

Aug. 293—Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Nicaragua formed a permanent 
committee, as part of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America, to integrate their economies. 
Marco A. Batres, Minister of Economy, Honduras, 
was elected chairman. 


GENERAL 


Aug. 1—Florida Supreme Court dismissed the 
pleas of 5 Negroes who sought. entrance to the 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Pla., and ruled 
they were not entitled to admittance while equal 
facilities were available at the Florida A & M 
College for Negroes, Tallahassee. 

Aug. 2—Britain, France, Canada, the U.S. and 
Japan agreed to the supervision of Japanese trade 
with .the Soviet Union and the Communist satel- 
lites by a semi-secret export control group in 
Paris, and also agreed to relax some of the 
restrictions on non-strategic Japanese exports. 
The decisions were sent to other members of the 
control committee—the NATO nations and West 
Germany. 

Aug. 3—In Helsinki, Finland, after 16 days of 
competition, the 1952 Olympic games ended with 
the U.S. leading the record field of 67 competing 
countries with 614 points. The Soviet Union was 
second with 55314... . The parley of the Lutheran 
World Federation in Hanover, Germany, ended. 
Over 100,000 Lutherans from all parts of the 
world attended. Bishop Hans Lilje of Hanover, 
new pres. of the federation, said the challenging 
mission facing the church was the spanning of 
the division among churches and nations. 


Pacific Security- Council Meets 


Aug. 4—Representatives of the U.S., Australia 
and New Zealand attended the first meeting of the 
Pacific Council formed by the security pact signed 
by the 3 nations in San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1951. 
The conferees, including Secy. of State Dean 
Acheson, ch.; Richard G. Casey, Australia, and 
T. Clifton Webb, New Zealand, adopted an agenda 
for the organization of the Council, for its rela- 
tionship with other nations and regional organiza- 
tions, and for a survey of matters of common 
interest. They agreed to hold annual meetings. 
Acheson said the concerted effort of the 3 coun- 
tries would strengthen peace, not only in the 
Pacific, but in other parts of the world. David 
K. E. Bruce, Under Secy. of State; Sir Percy C. 
Spender, Australian ambassador to the U.S., and 
Leslie K. Munro, New Zealand ambassador to the 
U.S., were designated deputies to carry on con- 
Sultative work in Washington between annual 
Council meetings. The organizational meeting 
of the Council ended Aug. 6. Australia invited the 
U.S. Aug. 10, to make use of the air and~naval 
bases on Manus Island, north of New Guinea. 
The island was evacuated by the U.S. Navy after 
World War II, when the U.S. and Australia 
could not. come to terms. . . . The head-on colli- 
sion of two Greyhound buses 7 miles south of 
Waco, Tex., on Highway 81, killed 28, injured 25 
and left 5 missing. Natl. Safety Council in 
Chicago said it was the worst bus accident in 
the Council’s records. . . . Uranium fields in the 
Beaverlodge area in Canada were opened for 
public claiming, starting a rush by prospectors 
to stake claims. 2 

Aug. 5—Dwight D. Eisenhower, at the annual 
meeting of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in Los 
Angeles, set forth a 10-point program to win a 
lasting peace and build a domestic prosperity 
not based on war. : 

Aug. 6—Fire and explosion aboard the air- 
craft carrier Boxer off Korea killed 9 men and 
injured 32. a AS 

Aug. 9—Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, 
Democratic nominee for the Presidency, said it 
should be possible to create a balance of power 
to encourage and permit a co-existence arrange- 
ment between the Soviet Union and the free 
world, that the annual cost of rearmament could 
be substantially reduced by July, 1954, and that 
Formosa should not be allowed to fall to Com- 
munist China, even after the end of the Korean 
war. He maintained that a bipartisan U.S. foreign 
policy must be restored. 

Aug. 11—Southeastern. Conference suspended 
the University of Kentuéky from conference bas- 
ketball competition for 1 year and ruled 2 ofthe 
school’s football players ineligible because of 
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also charged that 750,000 German civilians had 


professionalism. The university was fined $1,000 
in the case of the football players—Gene Donald- 
son and Chester Lukawski. 

Aug. 12—A 5-day heat wave in Mexicalli, Mex., 
with temperatures reaching 120°, killed 30 persons. 


C.1.0. Endorses Stevenson 

Aug. 14—Govy. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois an@ 
Sen. John Sparkman of Alabama, Democratic can- 
didates for the Presidency and the Vice Presidency 
respectively, were endorsed by the C.1.O. The 
labor organization recommended that its 4,000,000 
members vote for the Democratic nominees to 
continue ‘‘the best traditions and ideals of the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal.’’ While not criti- 
cizing Dwight D. Eisenhower, the Republican 
candidate, the C.I.O. implied that he was a cap- 
tive of the party’s “‘old guard.” Meanwhile, Gen. 
Eisenhower declined to meet with President Tru- 
man and members of his Cabinet to be briefed 
on world policy. Eisenhower, asserting such a 
meeting would confuse the public, said he wanted 
to remain free to analyze the Administration’s 
acts and policies as his judgment dictated. Gov. 
Stevenson met with the President and members of 
the Executive branch, including Gen. of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley, ch., Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
Secy. of State Dean Acheson, Aug. 12. 

Aug. 16—Lynmouth, Eng., and near-by areas 
were devastated by-a torrential flood that killed 
13 persons, left 28 missing. : 

Aug. 18—SHAPE, Rocquencourt, France, an- 
nounced that the new Ha. for the Allied Land 
Forces, Southeastern Europe, would be located 
in Smyrna, in Turkey, and would be commanded 
by Maj. Gen. Willard Wyman, U.S.A., with a joint 
staff of Greek and Turkish officers. . . . In New 
York, Bayard P: Peakes, 29, who on July 14 
killed Eileen Fahey, a Columbia University em- 
ployee, to gain publicity for his scientific theories, 
was ordered committed to Mattewan State Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane by General Sessions Judge 
Edward J. McCullen. 

Aug. 23—Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune and a leading isolationist, 
bolted the Republican party and called for the 
formation of an American party. In October, the 
Tribune gave a ‘“‘reluctant’? endorsement to 
Eisenhower. 

Nominees Address Legionnaires 

Aug. 25—Dwight D. Eisenhower, Republican 
nominee for President, addressing the American 
Legion’s national convention in New York, said 
the U.S. was in greater peril than at any time 
in history, but doubted that the Soviet Union 
would risk a third World War unless it could 
sustain a long struggle. Such an attitude, he 
said, would permit the U.S. to perfect its defenses. 
He urged that the U.S. aid Communist-controlled 
nations to free themselves from Soviet tyranny. 
Uneasiness in Western Europe over Eisenhower’s 
seemingly aggressive policy to liberate people 
under the Communist yoke led John Foster 
Dulles, Republican foreign policy adviser, to 
explain, Aug. 27, that Eisenhower did not advocate 
a violent revolution but peaceful methods. that 
would result in the internal collapse of the Com- 
munist regimes. : 

Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic nominee, 
speaking to the legionnaires, Aug. 27, criticized 
those who used patriotism as a weapon to attack 
the loyalty of faithful public servants. He 
cautioned against an excessive fear of Communism, 
said that threats to freedom were concealed, too 
often, under the “patriotic cloak of anti-Com- 
munism.,”’ 

The Legion urged the U.S. to warn the Com- 
munists that the peace negotiations in Korea 
would be broken off unless a speedy truce was 
reached. The report by the Legion’s foreign 
relations committee criticized State Dept. leader- 
ship and charged the U.N. was ‘impotent’ as a 
peace-promoting body. Recommendations included 
greater aid to West Germany, improvement of 
relations between NATO members and ‘Spain, im- 
plementation of the Schuman plan, moves to 
ease Middle East tensions and prevent countries in 
that area from falling under Soviet domination. 

The Legion ended its convention Aug. 28, and 
called on the Government to abandon political 
control of the Korean war, insisting that mili- 
tary problems alone be the deciding factor in the 
war. Lewis K. Gough, 44-year-old Californian, 
elected national commander of the Legion, pledged 
to promote universal military training. President 
Truman derided the Legion’s resolution to dis- 
miss Secy. of State Dean Acheson as formulated 
by ‘‘young boys.”’ . In New York, Minot FP. 


Zl 


Jelke, 22, heir to an oleomargarine fortune, and 
Raymond R. Davioni, 34, jobless press agent, 
were indicted on charges arising from a grand 
jury inquiry into a vice racket in the city. Both 
pleaded not guilty. . . . A Federal grand jury, 
after an 18-month investigation, indicted 65 
persons in New York, including Salvatore Sollazo, 
imprisoned basketball fixer, for their part in a 
$500,000,000-a-year gold smuggling racket. Vio- 
lators, representing themselves as engaged in 
lawful jewelry manufacture, bought gold at $35 
an ounce and resold it to black marketeers for 
twice as much. Sollazo pleaded not guilty. 


Jet Crosses Atlantic Twice in Eight Hours 


Aug. 26—British twin-jet Canberra bomber 
fiew from Aldergrove, Northern Ireland, to Gander, 
Nfld., and back in 7 hrs., 59 mins. flying time. 
Average speed was 531 m.p.h. for the 4,146 mi. 
round trip. Total elapsed time was 10 hours., 
342 mins. . A $65,000 robbery of a locked 
Brink’s armored car in Washington, Aug. 25, 
was solved when police arrested Ray E. Farmer, 
former Brink’s guard. He confessed to looting the 
truck by means of a duplicate key, made while 
he was employed by Brink’s: The 4 guards on 
the truck, in a restaurant at the time of the 
robbery, were dismissed by the company. . 5 
Torrential rains flooded Manila, killed 8 persons. 

Aug. 28—In New York, U.S. Court of Appeals 
upheld the 3-year contempt sentence of Gus Hall, 
convicted Communist party leader, who fied to 
Mexico to escape a prison term for conspiracy. 

Aug. 29—The president of the Central Natl. 
Bank of Mineola (N.Y.)}, William H. Abel, shot 
himself a short time before he was -to testify 
against. Mrs. Lillian B. Robinson, Roslyn Heights, 
N.Y., who was charged with swindling the bank 
out of $475,000 over a 4-year period. A $250,000 
fire destroyed Mrs. Robinson’s building supply 
plant in Roslyn, Sept. 14. . . . U.S. 9th Circuit 
Court of Appeals, San Francisco, Calif., ordered 
14 convicted California Communists released on 
$20,000 bail each, See Feb. 1, General. 


Aircraft Accidents 


Navy PBM patrol bomber crashed in southern 
Japan, Aug. 6, killing all 10 aboard. . . . B-26 
plunged into the Rhine R. near Mainz, Germany, 
Aug, 7, killing 2 of 4 crewmen, . Brazilian 
airliner crashed near Goiania, Brazil, Aug. 12, 
killing all 24 aboard. . . . Two Air Force officers 
died in the crash of a helicopter near San Marcos, 


aoe tod jet the F-G6D 
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of the 8 crewmen were lost. . . . A Hermes = 
liner crashed off Sicily Aug. 25, killing 7 of 5 
aboard. ... A Royal Pakistan Air 
crashed near Jhelum, Pakistan, Aug. re killing 
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after a wing fell off. 
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Sept. 2—U.S., Britain, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Denmark, Italy, the Netherlands, Luxemburg, 
West Germany, Norway and Portugal agreed to 
tighten controls on shipments of strategic ma~ 
terials, effective Oct. 20, to prevent supplies con- 
signed to friendly nations from being transshipped 
to Communist countries. Violators would. be 
penalized by their own governments. . . . State 
Dept. formed a Board of Passport Appeals to 
advise the Secy. of State on denials of passports 
to U.S. citizens, following a Federal court ruling 
that applicants refused passports were not receiy- 
ing the benefit of the due process of law as defined 
by the Constitution. The new rules also set up. 
a procedure in refusing applications, particularly 
to those persons with Communist affiliations. 

Sept. 4—President Truman set up a _ special 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Philip B. Perlman, former U.S. Solicitor General, 
ch., to study immigration policies and report by 
Jan. 1, 1953. The President called the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration and Naturalization law, passed 
over his veto, defective. 

Sept. 5—Henry H. Fowler, Defense Production 
administrator, was named Director of Defense 
Mobilization until Dec. 31, 1952. John R. Steel- 
man, asst. the President, had been 
Defense Mobilizer. Richard A. McDonald of San 
Francisco was named Sept. 15, to succeed Fowler 
as administrator of the Natl. Production Au- 
thority. . Atty. Gen. James P. MeGranery 
discarded the special Federal grand juries estab- 
lished in January and ordered the racket unit, 
organized the same time, disbanded. See page 259. 

Sept. 10—Bureau of Internal Revenue reported 
that in fiscal 1952, 174 employees of the bureau 
had been dismissed for improper actions. 


Government Suspends Credit 


Federal Reserve Board and the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency suspended 
Regulation X, Sept. 16, ending Govern- 
ment requirements for minimum down 
pene on residences and commercial 

uildings. Action followed notification by 
the Labor Dept. that the annual rate of 
construction had dropped below 1,200,000 
units during June, July and August. Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may reimpose curbs 
when the annual rate surpasses 1,200,000 
for three consecutive months, 

The anti-inflationary - regulation, en- 
acted October, 1950, had been relaxed 
twice before; latest revision was June 11. 
Changes at that time were criticized by 
builders as affording little relief for fami- 
lies seeking larger homes. Sen. Burnet 
R. Maybank (D.-S.C.), ch., Banking and 
Currency Committee, said suspension of 
the regulation ‘will not only stimulate 
the construction industry and increase 
construction employment but, more im- 
portant, it will make it possible for those 
who have little cash on hand to buy the 
homes they need so badly.” 

New down payments required by the 
Federal Housing Agency and the Veterans 
Administration on one-family homes: 


V.A. 


Restrictions on New Housing 


Value F.H.A, V.A. 
£3; OOORNG cals eee 2,600 650 
14,000 2,800 700 
UB, QOO.sosie Tat ees tee 3,000 150 
RQOQO Rs ue eee 3,200 800 
LT DOOne,. weit oousers 3,400 850 
18,000 Ie i eaten ae 4,000 900 
19,000. 5. Sorry ee RE i 950 
20,0005 = 6,000 1,000 
BLOG Soice crensos cone 7,000 1,050 
22,006 eens 8,000 1,100 
29; Q0QiR. Races eee 9,000 1,150 
24,000. . 10,000 1,200 
20; OOOs he actinic dare 11,000 1,250 


*For 2-bedroont homes. F.H.A. requirement for 
homes with 3 or more bedrooms is $400. 

**For 2 and 3-bedroom homes. On homes with 4 
or more bedrooms F.H.A. requires $450. 

Under Regulation X, typical payments required 
of the general public were $350 on a $7,000 house, 
$3,700 on one costing $15,000, and $6,450 on a 
$20,000 home. No down payment was required 
of veterans on, the $7,000 dwelling, but they 
needed $2,550 for the $15,000 house and $5,380 for 
the $20,000 home. 

F.H.A. loans now require down payments rang- 
ing from 5% to 20%, with a maximum loan of 
$14,000. Down payments on homes $25,000 and 
over remained the same at 40%. V.A. requires 
no down payments on houses costing less than 
$7,000, 4% for the $7,000 to $8,400 class, and 5% 


on the more expensive homes, 
the loan. Time limits for p: 


no matter how large 
aying off mortgages 


were not affected. Mortgages on houses valued 


at $12,000 or less must be 
those on higher priced hom 


paid off in 25 years, 
es in 20 years. Veter- 


an’s hardship cases ma 


y warrant extension by 


the V.A. to 30 years. The 50% down payment 
requirement on commertial construction and the 
10% to 40% requirement on apartment houses 
were also ended. 
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Sept. 12—Air Force announced that one B-36 
bomber was destroyed and 106 others damaged by 
a Texas tornado. Damage exceeded $48,000,000. 
The total of 107 B-36’s was more than the Air 
Force had admitted having. 


Survey of NATO Strength 


Sept. 13—State Dept., surveying the NATO, dis- 
closed that the Soviet Union had an estimated 
4,000,000 men under arms compared with 2,000,000 
for Western Europe. U.S. industrial strength 
Would remain far ahead of Russia’s as long as 
Western Europe’s industries did not fall under 
Communist control. Each NATO member was to 
give 9% of its gross product for defense in 1953. 
Total budget, including West Germany, was put 
at $14 billion. Defense Dept. reported Sept. 10 
that the NATO would come within 5 to 6% of 
achieving its goal of 4,000 combat-ready aircraft 
by the end of 1952 and would approach the 50- 
division goal for land forces in 1952. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, SHAPE commander, 

said Sept. 17, that the Allied nations had not yet 
achieved the minimum strength needed to defend 
Western Europe. 
' Sept. 15—Budget Bureau reported that the aver- 
age city family saved over $200 in 1950, disputing 
@ Bureau of Labor Statistics announcement Aug. 
17, that the average family had increased its 
indebtedness by $400 in 1950... . Cyrus S. Ching 
resigned as dir., Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service. President Truman appointed David 
L. Cole, N.J. lawyer, to the post. 

Sept.. 17—Justice Dept. announced the arrest of 
Communist party leaders in Midwest and West 
Coast cities, increasing to 85 the number arrested 
in the last few years on charges of conspiring 
to overthrow the Government. Seventeen were 
indicted Sept. 22 and 24, in Detroit, Seattle and 
St. Louis. President Truman charged Re- 
publicans were using the ‘‘big lie’’ for political 
gain, gave as an example attacks against Gen. 
of the Army George C. Marshall. Republicans 
countered with charges that Mr. Truman had 
made untrue statements near the end of the 
1948 campaign and again in the 1952 campaign. 
. . . J» Howard McGrath, former atty. gen., 
before a House Judiciary subcommittee, defended 
the Justice Dept. against charges-that it had 
obstructed an inquiry into tax fraud cases. T. 
Lamar Caudle, former tax division head, told the 
subcommittee Sept. 18, that important cases were 
taken out of his hands by Supreme Court Justice 
Tom C, Clark, then atty. gen. Caudle named 
several high political figures, including members 
and former members of Congress, who had tried 
to get tax cases dismissed. No improper actions 
were mentioned. 


Communists Exploit Celebrities 


Sept. 24—-Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
cited 4 figures in the entertainment world—Judy 
Holliday, Philip Loeb, Sam Levenson, and Burl 
Iyes—to show how the Communist party used 
prominent personalities to advance its subversive 
programs. The 4, accused of permitting their 
names to be used in connection with organizations 
and movements later disclosed to be Communistic, 
were allegedly exploited by the Communists. 
None was accused of being a Communist, and all 
had previously denied under oath any connection 
with Communism. 

Sept. 27—President Truman ordered the FTC to 
investigate the consumer’s dollar and to prepare 
a report on how it was spent. He said the study 
would aid business and help settle labor disputes. 


Truman Begins Whistle Stop Tour 


Sept. 29—President Truman began his whistle 
stop campaign tour in behalf of Gov. Stevenson 
in-North Dakota by criticizing Gen. Eisenhower 
as the tool of the ‘‘unholy crew’ that dominated 
the Republican party. He said Eisenhower was 
being used unknowingly as ‘“‘front man’’ for a 
number of lobbies—railroad, real estate, power, 
grain, oil and others. Mr. Truman said Hisen- 
hower had been a great general but knew nothing 
about running the Government. White House had 
announced Sept. 12, that the President _would 
make an 8,500-mile ‘campaign tour, stopping at 
75 to 100 places in 20 states. . . . Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, said he suspected Communists had in- 
filtrated into the CIA and every other security 
unit of the Government. Gen. Smith’s remarks 
were made at a hearing in the $2,000,000 libel 
suit brought by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R.-Wis.) 
against Sen. William Benton (D.-Conn.). 
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Sept. 30—Army announced details of an 85-ton 
mobile artillery piece, able to fire an 11-inch 
projectile 20 miles. The weapon, undergoing tests, 
was said to be capable of shooting either atomic 
or regular shells... . President extended until 
Apr. 1, 1953, the appointments of Army and Air 


Force reserve officers due to end Oct. 28, 1952. 


FOREIGN 


Sept. 3—British Trades Union Congress voted 
for the extension of nationalization of industry 
if the Labor party returned to power and called 
for an end to the Conservative government’s 
denationalization program. A union resolution 
warned that the ‘‘full advantages” of social own- 
ership would be lost if nationalization were limited 
to.a few services and industries. . .-, Brazilian 
congress approved a bill giving the government the 
sole right to petroleum exploitation. All new 
refineries were to be controlled by the state. 

Sept. 5—Gen. Carlos Ibanez, nationalist senator 
and former president of Chile, was elected presi- 
dent when his opponents withdrew. Chilean 
Congress must decide the election since Ibanez 
did not poll over half the popular vote. He 
received 46.6%; Arturo Matte, Liberal, polled 
27.4%. Term runs to 1958. 

Sept. 9—Lebanese government of Premier Sami 
Bey El Solh resigned after it was criticized as 
corrupt by opposition forces. Bechara El Khoury, 
president, resigned Sept. 18. Former foreign 
minister Camille Chamoun, independent with So- 
cialist Natl. Front leanings, was elected president 
Sept. 23, by parliamentary vote. He pledged 
government reforms. -Abdullah Yafi was named 
premier, Sept. 25. 


Agreement on Restitution to Israel 


Sept. 10—In Luxemburg, Konrad Adenauer, West 
German chancellor; Moshe Sharett, Israeli foreign 
minister, and Dr. Nahum Goldmann, ch., Con- 
ference on Jewish Material Claims Against Ger- 
many, signed agreements committing West Ger- 
many to indemnify Jews for Nazi anti-Semitic 
acts during World War II. A treaty between 
West Germany and Israel and 2 protocols between 
the Bonn government and the claims conference 
were signed. 

West Germany agreed to pay Israel $822,000,000 
(3.45 billion marks), primarily in German goods, 
over a period of 12 to 14 years. The first install- 
ment, $56,000,000 was due Mar. 1, 1953. Of the 
total, $715,000,000 was to be paid to Israel to 
defray the cost of absorbing refugees from Nazism, 
and $107,000,000 was slated for the Jewish claims 
group as compensation for heirless and unclaimed 
Jewish assets seized by the Nazis during the war. 
A mixed Israeli-German commission was to super- 
vise enforcement of the treaty, and Israel was to 
set up a group in West Germany to handle de- 
liveries of goods. Israel reportedly agreed to pay 
for German assets confiscated in Israel in 1950, 
Parliamentary ratification of the treaty, not nec- 
essary in Israel, was required in Germany. 

In New York, representatives of the Jewish 
claims group and of the Israeli government signed 
an accord on disposition of the $107,000,000. 


Eritrea, Ethiopia United 


Sept. 11—An act joining Eritrea and Ethiopia in 
a federation was signed by Emperor Haile Selassie. 
The new administration was sworn in Sept. 15, 
replacing the British administration governing Eri- 
trea since 1941. Under the constitution, Ethiopia 
controlled currency, foreign affairs and trade. 
Domestic issues came under Eritrean jurisdiction. 
3 . British Food Ministry announced that the 
price of ‘butter, cheese, bacon, oleomargarine, 
sugar and fats would be increased Oct. 5, in 
accordance with the governments policy gradually 
to reduce food subsidies. Increase would add 
about 20c to the individual’s weekly food ration 
bill. The move coincided with pension rises ac- 
corded 4,000,000 aged persons in Britain. . 
Premier Antoine Pinay of France ordered prices 
frozen at the Aug. 31 level, pending government 
efforts to decrease prices. 

Sept. 12—In West Germany, the largest of the 
neo-fascist groups, the Socialist Reich party, 30 
to 40,000 registered members, was dissolved. Fritz 
Heller,. secy., said the lives of members were in 
danger because Soviet secret police in East Ger- 
many knew their names. Elected representatives 
of the party would remain in office as ‘‘indepen- 
dents.” Greek’ chamber of deputies voted 
to replace the proportional representation election 
system with the majority system. Alexander 
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Papagos’ Greek Rally party opposed the move, 
which ae cues many minority 
‘groups from the ballot. 

Sept. 14—Arab League Council named Abdel 
Khalek Massouna, former Egyptian foreign mini- 
ster, to succeed Abdel Rahman Azzam as the 
league’s secy-gen. 4 

Sept. 17—Yugoslav premier Marshal Tito was 
Married June, 1952, to Jovanka Budisavljevic, a 
28-year-old woman major in his army, according 

announcements from Belgrade. 

Sept. 2i—In Swedish parliamentary elections, 
the ruling coalition of Social Democrats and 
Agrarians won 135 posts in the 230-seat lower 
house. Communists lost heavily, took 5 seats. 


Strasbourg, Eden Pians Approved 


Sept. 25—Consultative Assembly of the Council 
of Europe approved the ‘‘Strasbourg plan” to 
form a new pool of council members’ resources 
_ to develop the colonies and dominions of Euro- 
pean nations. A new trading area would be 
created to include the British Commonwealth and 
' Western Europe and its overseas possessions. 
Economic power would match either the U.S. or 
the Soviet bloc. Measures urged for adoption: 
Jong-term international contracts on basic prod- 
ucts to assure territories of markets; a European 
bank for development of the territories, and pref- 
erential tariffs between the British Commonwealth 
nations and other European countries. In a step 
to effect a free trade area, Schuman plan nations 
Oct. 7, asked for release from their obligations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The assembly endorsed a proposal to coordinate 
highways, railroads and canal systems in Western 
Europe, Sept. 26, in a step towards pooling trans- 
portation facilities, and on Sept. 30, approved the 
So-called Eden plan for close ties between the 
Schuman plan nations, Britain and the 7 other 
members of the Council of Europe. The plan, sub- 
ject to approval, would provide for the participa- 
tion in the assemblies of the 6 federating nations 
(Schuman plan members) by non-voting represen- 
tatives from Britain, Greece, Turkey, Iceland, Ire- 
land and the Scandinavian countries. A proposal 
that the Council of Europe secretariat aid the 
federation in routine duties was considered. 

Sept, 26—Otilio Ulate, president of Costa Rica 
resigned. He said a congressional order to investi- 
gate a Natl. Guard matter under military juris- 
diction reflected on him as commander-in-chief. 
High military leaders who felt their authority 
Was being usurped by the Congress also resigned. 


Bevanites Win Labor Party Posts 


Sept. 30—In elections for the British Labor 
party’s Natl. Executive Committee, Aneurin Bevan 
and his leftist followers won 6 of the 7 seats 
allotted to local Labor groups. Trade unions, 
dominant in the party, elected 12 non-Bevanites 
to the 27-seat executive. Herbert Morrison and 
Hugh Dalton, prominent Labor party members, 
lost their seats on the committee. A party state- 
ment, Oct. 2, rejected Bevan’s request to cut 
rearmament, favored a program within British 
means and called for a periodic review of the 
arms program, taking into account economic and 
international situations. . . . South Korean pre- 
mier Chang Taik Sang resigned for health reasons, 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sept. 3—International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the International Monetary 
Fund opened their annual meeting in Mexico City. 
Stronger policies were urged to meet payments 
crises and prevent ‘‘economic isolation.’’ Fund 
officials declared many member nations were add- 
ing to the inflation peril by living beyond their 
Means and thus hampering the fund’s purpose of 
Stabilizing international currency relationships. 
U.S. import curbs were criticized as a barrier to 
restoring a payments balance by hindering exports 
to dollar markets, 

Sept. 6—In Geneva, 40 nations signed the Gen- 
eral Universal Copyright Convention assuring 
foreign writers and artists the same Copyright 
protection in the free nations as those countries 
afforded their own nationals. Few major changes 
in national laws were expected, but U.S. ratifica- 
tion would depend on enactment of changes in 
the Federal copyright law. 


Russian Vetoes Bar Japan, Libya 


Sept. 16—Soviet Union, casting its 51st veto, 
barred Libya from U.N. membership and called 
on the Security Council to accept the Russian 
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until Japan had achieved ‘‘full independence and 
sovereignty,’’ by ending erican ‘‘occupation 
and signing p treaties with Communist China 
and the Soviet Union. Three more Soviet vetoes, 
Sept. 19, prevented Laos, Vietnam and Cambodia 
from becoming U.N. members. Security Council 
defeated a Soviet measure to admit the Com- 
munistic Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 


GENERAL 


Sept. 1—In Detroit, Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson 
of Illinois opened his campaign for the Presidency. 
He said he would work for the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley law, but denied it was a ‘“‘slave labor 
law. He emphasized personal independence and 
advocated restraint in handling foreign policy. 


President Truman, in Milwaukee, asked for a 


stronger Democratic majority in Congress and 
praised Stevenson~as_ the best-qualified candidate 
ever nominated by the Democrats. Touring West 
Virginia and Ohio, Sept. 2, the President said the 
Republican party resorted to ‘‘gutter politics’ in 
foreign policy issues, and he blamed Republicans 
for the lack of 2-party cooperation in foreign 
matters. He charged the Republican nomination 
had been denied Taft, whose stand on major issues 
was clear, and was given to Eisenhower in an 
attempt to disguise Republican principles. 

Sept. 2—Gen. Eisenhower, in a trip through the 
South, criticized the ‘‘top-to-bottom mess’ in 
Washington, said it was the result of an admini- 
stration by ‘‘too many men who are too small for 
their jobs, too big for their breeches and too long 
in power.’’ Completing his tour Sept. 3, he 
denounced the ‘‘crazy’’ spending and the “‘graft’’ 
in Washington and urged Southerners to protect 
the rights of Negroes. Eisenhower, in Philadelphia 
Sept. 4, criticized “bungling” in the Government 
and said the country needed a ‘‘new administration 
with new policies.’”’ He offered a 10-point pro- 
gram for peace, asserting the present administra- 
tion had led the U.S. perilously close to World 
War III. On Sept. 5, in Chicago, he said*he would 
bar from appointive office anyone who took a 
reactionary view of Constitutional tenets on racial 
equality, indicated he was willing to appoint a 
qualified Negro to a high post if such appoint- 
ment served the interests of the U.S. 


Deadlock on Austrian Treaty 


Sept. 5—U.S., Britain and France renewed ef- 
forts to get the Soviet Union to assent to a con- 
ference on the Austrian peace treaty by adding 
4 provisions to the short treaty proposed Mar. 13 
(see page 267), to overcome Soviet objections that 
the short draft did not provide for free “elections 
or Austrian armed forces, did not guarantee 
human rights and freedoms and did not eliminate 
nazism. West’s compromise offered to limit Aus- 
trian armed forces to 53,000 men and’70 fighting 
planes. Soviet Union rejected the proposals Sept. 
28, prolonging the stalemate. . . . In New York, 
the Government completed its case in the con- 
spiracy trial of 15 Communist leaders, begun Apr. 
15, Defense indicated it expected to take 3 to 4 
months to present its case. Two defendants— 
Simon W. Gerson and Isidor Begun—were freed 
Sept. 23, when Judge Edward J. Dimock ordered 
their acquittal. He previously noted that mem- 
bership in the.Communist party did not in itself 
violate any criminal law. 

Sept. 6—In Kasson, Minn., Gen. Eisenhower, in 
a bid for the farm vote, told 100,000 farmers that 
they were entitled to ‘‘full” parity prices and 
should be guaranteed a 90% return through an 
expanded price support program. Gov, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, addressing the same audience later in 
the day, promised continuation and expansion of 
the Democratic price aid program, noted that 
over half of the Republicans in the House voted 
against the 90% parity law in June. . . . Louisi- 
ana’s Democratic governor, Robert F. Kennon, 
endorsed Eisenhower, said the General “appears 
to have the courage and desire to end the Truman 
era of mink coats, deep freezes, pay-offs and 
rackets in our Federal government.’ . . . Ninth 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in San Francisco 
upheld the 1950 perjury conviction of Harry R. 
Bridges, pres., International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. He remained free in 
$25,000 bail. . The Foundation Star, Pana- 
manian freighter, split in two off Charleston, 
S.C., during a storm. Of 30 crewmen aboard, 21 
were rescued. The vessel sank Sept. 10. 
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Sept. 7—C.I.0. won a victory in its 10-year-old 
campaign for in-plant registration of voters, when 
Middlesex County, N. J., agreed to permit regis- 
tration in factories. Ford Co. workers in Metuchen 
were to be registered Sept. 9, followed by other 
Plants in the county... . Canadian Pacific liner 
Princess Kathleen hit a reef north of Juneau, 
Alaska, and sank. All 416 aboard were rescued. 


New York Teachers Dismissed 


Sept. 8—Bella v. Dodd, former Communist 
party. leader and a Teacher’s Union representa- 
tive, testifying before a Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee in New York City, said there were 
1,500 Communist party members teaching in 
schools throughout the nation. 

New York City Board of Education declared 
that ex-Communists who admitted party member- 
ship would not lose their teaching positions if 
they were genuinely repentant. A State Education 
Dept. ban on departmental trials of teachers, in 
effect since April, was lifted Sept. 9. Departmental 
trials of 8 public school teachers who had refused 
to answer questions on alleged Communist acti- 
vities, began Oct. 1. State Education Commissioner 
Lewis A. Wilson ruled Sept. 26, that the New 
York City Board of Education could ask teachers 
whether they were Communist party members 
and could discharge those refusing to answer. Eight 
school teachers who refused to answer questions of 
the Senate group were dismissed by Oct. 23. They 
appealed... . Federal grand jury in Washington, 
indicted Joe Adonis of Ft. Lee, N.J., and Anthony 
J. Accardo of Chicago, for refusing to answer 
questions of the Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee. . . . New York State Court of Appeals 
rejected the arguments of 2 New York City police- 
men that they were within their rights in refusing 
to testify as prosecution witnesses in the city’s 
departmental trials of 34 policemen charged with 
protecting bookmaker Harry Gross and his $20,000, - 
000-a-year gambling operations. Failure to testify 
would result in jail sentences for contempt. 

Sept. 9—Texas Democratic State convention, 
aiter formally placing the Democratic slate on 
the state ticket in conformance with the loyalty 
pledge given at the Natl. convention, asked Texas 
Democrats to vote and work for the election of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower and Richard M. Nixon to 
end the rule of “Trumanism.” ...A ferryboat, 
the Nis, capsized in a storm on the Danube River, 
near Belgrade, Yugoslavia, killing about 90 persons. 

Sept. 10—Carl F. Wente, 63, senior vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, was elected president 
of the organization succeeding Lawrence M. Gian- 
nini, who died Aug. 19. 

Sept. 11—Daniel A. Bolich, 52, former Asst. 
Internal Revenue Commissioner, was indicted by a 
special Federal grand jury in’ Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
charged with evading payment of $7,444 in per- 
sonal income taxes, 1946-50. He pleaded not 
guilty in Brooklyn Federal Court, Sept. 2... 
Soviet Union opened a section of highway in the 
Soviet zone west of Berlin to Allied patrols going 
to stations at checkpoints, following @ strong 
protest by Walter J. Donnelly, U.S. High Com- 
missioner in Germany. 


Taft Backs Eisenhower 


Sept. 12—Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.-O.), after a 
2-hour conference with Gen. Eisenhower, an- 
nounced agreement on basic campaign issues and 
said he would work for the General’s election. 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, ending a 6,500-mile tour 
of the West, said it appeared that ‘‘Taft lost the 
nomination but won the nominee.’’ ; 

Taft opened a 19-state campaign for Eisenhower 
in Springfield, O., Sept. 17, said the big campaign 
issue was-safeguarding individual liberties against 
big government. 

Sept. 13—Exercise Mainbrace, 12-day operation 
and largest NATO maneuvers yet held, opened with 
an Orange enemy submarine attacking aircraft 
carriers of the Blue striking fleet off Arran Island 
in the Firth of Clyde. Units of 8 NATO govern- 
ments and New Zealand participated, including 
80,000 men, 1,000 planes and 200 ships. The ma- 
neuver, held in the vicinity of Denmark and Nor- 
way, was under direction of British Adm. Sir 
Patrick Brind. ; 

Sept. 14—On deserted San Benedicto Island, 
780 miles south of San Diego, Calif., a newly 
active volcano was reported. In 6 weeks the cone 
had built up to a height of 1,050 ft. above sea~ 
level and had radically changed the island’s 
shape. At Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y., 
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fire in a large stable destroyed 22 horses. A fire, 
June 16, killed a groom and 21 horses, 

Sept. 15—A typhoon hit Wake Island, wrecking 
90% of the buildings and injuring 2 men 

Sept. 17—Gen. Eisenhower told the AFL con- 
vention in New York that he did not advocate 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley law but a& revision to 
do away with provisions that could be used to 
break labor unions. , . . In Spain, Pedro Cardinal 
Segura, Archbishop ‘of Seville, called freedom of 
thought, of religion ana of the press ‘‘liberties 
of perdition” and said they were responsible for 
the “great evils of the world.”” . . . New volcanic 
eruption from the depths of the Pacific Ocean, 


150 miles south of Tokyo, off Bayonnaisa Reefs, - 


Was recorded. 


Nixon Explains Political Fund 


Sept. 18—Sen. Richard M. Nixon of Calif., Re- 
publican Vice Presidential nominee confirmed 
reports that he had accepted $18,235 in contribu- 
tions from supporters in the past 2 years. He 
said the fund was used for political expenses that 


he thought should not be charged to the Govern- | 


ment. In a nation-wide radio and television ad- 
dress, Sept. 
bense fund and bared his financial status to the 
public. Republican Natl. Committee voted to re- 
tain Nixon. Gen. Eisenhower, following the over- 
whelming public Support of Nixon, said the Vice 


| Presidential nominee had been “completely vindi- 


cated” in an ‘unfair and vicious attack.” 

Gov. Stevenson, challenged by Republicans to 
make public details of a fund used secretly to 
compensate Illinois state Officials, disclosed Sept. 
27, that from an unexpended balance of $21,645 
from his 1948 campaign fund, he had given 
$18,150 in payments and gifts to 8 state officials. 
He said he and Sen. Sparkman would make their 
income tax returns for the last 10 years public. 
The move was intended to Publicize the fact 
that Gen. Eisenhower had claimed and had been 
permitted to report several hundred thousand 
dollars received for his book, ‘‘Crusade in Europe,”’ 
as capital gain, and therefore Subject to a 25% 
tax levy instead of the much higher regular 
personal income tax rate. Sen. Sparkman detailed 
his personal finances Sept. 27, and pointed out 
he never had any personal campaign funds. He 
admitted employing his wife as receptionist in 
his office. Stevenson’s tax returns showed a, $500,- 
046 income for 1942-51, of which $211,980 went for 
taxes. Sparkman’s returns showed an income of 
$89,497 for the last 8 years... , Denmark-and the 
U.S. reported the construction of a Strategic air 
base 930 miles from the North Pole, at Thule, 
Greenland. The field, not yet completed, comprised 
the northernmost base for U.S. jet fighter defense, 
and if necessary, would serve as an advance base 
for long-range bombers. Total cost of the installa- 
tion was put at $263,000,000 It is about 2,400 miles 
from New York and 2,750 miles from Moscow. .. . 
Gov. James F. Byrnes (D.-S.C.) announced he 
would vote for Gen. Eisenhower, Republican 
nominee, said he put loyalty to country above 
loyalty to political party. On Sept. 30, he said 
that a professional soldier rather than a profes- 
sional politician would best serve the U.S. in 
“this hour of peril.’”’ Meanwhile President Tru- 
man said that a military man did not have the 
type of disposition necessary to a President. 

Sept. 21—Three convicts who escaped from 
Lewisburg Federal Penitentiary in Pennsylvania, 
Sept. 10, battled with police in a New York City 
apartment. They were tracked down after robbing 
a Bronx bank of $12,680 on Sept. 16. Detective 
Philip A. LaMonica was killed and Detective 
Nicholas. J. Cotter was seriously wounded. Two 
of the felons—Joseph W. Nolen and his brother, 
Ballard—were killed. The third, Elmer 
was captured. 

Sept. 22—New York City banned bingo games 
after police visited clubs, churches and other 
Places where the game has been Played for years 
without interference from the authorities. 


AFL Endorses Stevenson 


Sept. 23—AFL convention delegates in New 
York endorsed Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, Demo- 
cratic nominee, for the Presidency. It was the 
first time the union convention gave approval to 
a presidential condidate although its executive 
council had previously made endorsements. . . 7 
In Ballston Spa, N.Y., 6 Saratoga, N.Y., gambling 
casino operators pleaded guilty to conspiracy to 
bribe public officials to protect them against ar- 
rest and prosecution. . . . Hurricane that hit the 
state of Guerrero, Mexico, the previous week, 


23, Nixon defended his special ex-—— 
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used 113 deaths, crop and property damage. 
: Sent. 24—French submarine, La Sibylle, disap- 
peared off Toulon after-a dive. Search planes and 
ships failed to find the vessel or its 48-man crew. 

Sept. 25—Six boxes of gold from North Ontario 
mines, valued at $300,000, vanished from a cargo 
shed at Malton Airport, near Toronto, Canada. 
... Work began on a third tube for the Lincoln 
Tunnel. Estimated cost of the 5-year job was 
$95,000,000. ? 

Sept. 29—John R. Cobb, 52, British auto racer, 
was killed when his jet-propelled speedboat, the 
Crusader, disintegrated on Loch Ness, Scotland 
during a speed'run. The torpedo-like craft was 
traveling at an estimated 240 mph... . US. 
agreed to purchase 6,000 to 7,000 long tons of ti 
from Bolivia at $1.175 per lb., FOB South Ameri- 
can ports. Agreement, ending 4 months of talks, 
was similar to one made in January on Malayan 
tin. .. . Conferences in New York between U.S. 
and British holders of Japanese bonds and a 
Japanese debt delegation, begun July 21, resulted 
in proposals to pay in full pre-war bonds floated 
in the U.S. and Britain. Interest payments due 
between Dec. 22, 1942 and Sept. 26, 1952, were 
to be postponed for 10 years. Japanese govern- 
ment assumed liabilities totaling $462,171,550 in 
principal and interest charges. French bonds were 
not included in the tentative agreement. 

Sept. 30—Federal rent controls expired, except 
in critical defense areas and locations not covered 
by local controls. About 70% of the large cities 
in critical areas voted to continue rent curbs. 
, .. Harl Browder, former Communist party leader, 
and his wife were indicted in New York, charged 
with making false statements in 1949 in con- 
nection with Mrs. Browder’s application for U.S. 
citizenship. They pleaded not guilty. . .. Cinerama, 
new motion picture projection system, using a large 
wide-angle semi-circular screen and 3 projectors 
to give a panoramic picture, was shown publicly 
for the first time in New York. The process, 
invented by Fred Waller, has a synchronized 
sound system, whereby sounds originate from 
various parts of the picture. 
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Chronology—September, October, 1952 


Aircraft Accidents 


A British D.H. 110 jet plane, flying at super- 
sonic speed, exploded and crashed at the Farn- 
borough air show in England, ays Sa 


mountain in South Korea. .» . Turkish army 
plane crashed into a truck at Eskisehir, Sept. 12, 
killing 10 and injuring 6 in the vehicle. . .. 
U.S. Navy Privateer crashed in Saigon, Sept. 24, 
killing 13 French Navy men. .. . Uruguayan 
B-25 exploded near the Argentine border Sept. 
30, killing all 7 crewmen. 


1952—October 
WASHINGTON 


Oct. 5—Selective Service records showed the 
draft rejection rate for the Korean war was 42% 
—6% higher than World War II. Although physical 
standards were comparable, 1,128,000 men had been 
rejected since August, 1950, whereas 6,419,000, or 
36% of those examined during World War Il, were 
rejected. 


Oct. 9—U.S. pledged France $525,000,000 in eco- 


nomic aid and indicated an upward revision in 
1953 if France increased its efforts in European 
defense. State Dept. denied aid was contingent 
upon acceptance by France of U.S. views on the 
Moroccan and Tunisian situations. 

Oct. 13—Supreme Court refused to review the 
appeals of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, convicted 
atom spies awaiting execution in Sing Sing prison. 
The appeals had questioned the constitutionality of 
the Federal Espionage Law, termed the death sen- 
tence cruel and criticized Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man, trial judge. A second petition was also 
rejected. Execution was set for the week of Jan. 
12, 1953. 

The Court declined to review the conviction of 
Louis Weber, New York numbers operator con- 
victed of lying to the Senate Crime Investigating 


Stalin Heads Reorganized Soviet Directorate, Appeals to Foreign Groups; Party 


The 19th congress of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union opened in the 
Great Hall of the Kremlin Oct. 5, with 
anti-U. S. addresses by two Politburo 
members ranking next to Premier Stalin 
—Georgi M. Malenkoy, party secy., and 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, deputy premier. 
Malenkov, speaking to party leaders and 
to representatives of 44 foreign Commun- 
ist parties attending the congress, de- 
clared the U.S. was intent on world dom- 
ination and would re achieve its aims 
by means of a third World War. He said 
American ‘aggression’ was directed 
chiefly against the U.S.S.R. since the So- 
viet Union was the principal defender of 
world peace. The U. S. had initiated the 
NATO to conceal its aggressive plans, ac- 
cording to Malenkov. He berated U. S 
capitalism and “imperialism,” accusing 
the . S. of undermining the British, 
French and Belgians in their own colo- 
nies. Molotov continued the criticism of 
the U. S., denouncing American “ruling 
classes,’’ whom he charged with responsi- 
bility for the “criminal” war by the allies 
in Korea and for other crimes, including 
the ‘‘seizure” of Formosa and the “sub- 
jugation” of West Germany and Japan. 


Domestic Policy Changed 


Malenkoy reviewed Stalin’s new eco- 
nomic statements and broke traditional 
secrecy by detailing Soviet production. 
He indicated that 1955 goals were fast be- 
ing approached. His comparison of Soviet 
and non-Soviet production, apparently 
based on the 1926-27 ruble valuation that 
would inflate current figures, showed 
Soviet Hanae had increased 13 times in 
the 1929-51 period, while the U. S. had 
doubled production and Western Europe 
had shown an even smaller gain. He dis- 
closed that eastern sections of the U.S.S.R. 
produced one-half of the key raw ma- 
terials and one-third of industrial output. 


Malenkov expressed satisfaction in the 
extension of communism in the past 10 
years to cover an additional 600,000,000 
people outside the U.S.S.R. 

Domestic program called for expansion 
of heavy industry to permit vast military 
production without sacrificing domestic 
developments; elimination of inefficiency 
and discontent, and the improvement of 
living conditions to bolster morale. Mal- 
enkov admitted a housing shortage. Grain 
production was not great enough to bet- 
ter the diet. Farming policy was fun- 
gamentany changed. Plans called for 
a gradual shift from the system of 
state acquisition of farm products in 
exchange for currency to a system of di- 
rect exchange—farm products for con- 
sumer goods. A new method of distribut- 
ing farm income among collective farmers 
Was proposed to prevent poor producers 
from benefitting from the labor of better 
workers on the same farm. Collective 
farms, according to Malenkov, had been 
reduced 60%, from a peak of 254,000 in 
1950 to 97,000, by amalgamating small 
units into larger ones. 

Practically all speakers at the congress 
stressed the ‘‘war threat” of the U. S. 
and the invincibility of the Soviet Union, 
but no delegate said war was inevitable. 
Marshal Nikolai Bulganin told the assem- 
blage that Soviet peacetime economy 
could rapidly be converted to a war basis. 
The influence of religion on young Com- 
munists was decried by another delegate. 

Conclusions on Soviet Foreign policy 
as derived from congress proceedings: 
the peace drive would be stepped up by 
means of popular fronts; peaceful co- 
existence between communistic and capi- 
talistic countries would be stressed; 
moves would be made to expand trade 
between the Communist bloe and the free 
world to alleviate the blockade prevent- 
ing strategic materials from resee 


ing the 


. 


Committee, and barred a review of the conviction 
of Rep. Walter E. Brehm (R.-O.) for the ac- 
ceptance of a campaign contribution from a clerk 
in his office. Federal government was granted a 
review of a Court of Appeals decision upsetting the 
conviction of Dr. Edward A. Rumely for contempt 
of Congress. See page 274, . . . Britain, France 
and the U.S. announced the conclusion of an 
agreement with Yugoslavia whereby the 3 nations 
would aid the Belgrade government in 1953. Mu- 
tual Security Agency allocated $30,000,000 for 
drought relief. The 3 Western powers pledged 
$99,000,000—$78,000,000 from the U.S., $12,600,000 


from Britain and $8,400,000 from France. Yugo- 


slavia agreed to various economic proposals and to 
cooperation and consultation with the West. 

Oct. 16—Federal Court of Appeals in Washing- 
ton ruled that the single fact of membership in 
an organization listed by the Atty. Gen. as sub- 
versive was not enough reason to dismiss a Gov- 
ernment. employee under existing loyalty regula- 
tions. Opinion was given by Judge James M. 
Proctor in the case of a World War II veteran, 
James Kutcher of Newark, N. J., former employee 
of the Veterans Administration. He admitted 
membership in the Socialist Workers’ party, listed 
by the Atty. Gen. 

Oct. 20—Subversive Activities, Control Board 
panel called the U.S. Communist party a puppet 
of Russia and asserted it waited for the time it 
could set’ up a ‘‘dictatorship of the proletariat’’ in 
the U.S. The panel recommended the party be 
required to register with the Attorney General 
under the Internal Security Act. . . . Supreme 
Court ruled that 7 persons indicted Aug. 9, 1951 
in Hawaii on charges of conspiring to overthrow 
the U.S. Government, must stand trial. Included 
was Jack W. Hall, official of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 


Communists Face Deportation 
Oct. 22—Atty. Gen. James P. McGranery took 
steps to deport Communists by ordering 8 
Communists under deportation proceedings to sur- 
render immediately until completion of such pro- 
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ceedings. He disclosed that deportation or 
denaturalization proceedings had begun or were 
contemplated against 10 of 85 Communist leaders 
indicted for conspiracy under the Smith Act. A 
court order was asked for a new medical examina- 
tion of William Z, Foster, ch., Communist party 
in the U.S., to see if he was able to stand trial. 
Foster, indicted July, 1948, on conspiracy charges, 
pleaded ill health and won a severance of his case. 
. . . Dept. of Justice petitioned U.S. District Court 
in New York to revoke the citizenship of Frank 
Costello, gambler serving an 18-month sentence 
for contempt of the Senate. Government charged 
Costello made false statements in his application. 
Sen. Morse Bolts Republican Party 

Oct. 24—Sen, Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.) announced 
he was resigning from the Republican party be- 
cause the party, ‘‘dominated by reactionaries,’” 
was running a ‘captive general’ for the Presi- 
dency. Morse, considering himself an Independent 
Republican, disagreed with Republican domestic 
policies, believed the chances of all-out war would 
be increased by the election of Gen. Eisenhower. 
Morse produced a secret Defense Dept. document 
Oct. 27, to show that Eisenhower recommended the 
withdrawal of U.S. forces. from South Korea 3 
years before the Korean war began. State Dept. 
said the 1947 paper was still classified ‘“‘top se- 
cret.’” President Truman declassified it to pro- 
tect officials against ‘‘false and malicious at- 
tacks’’ by Eisenhower. 

Oct. 30—Henry W. Grunewald, who refused to 
answer questions of a House subcommittee in- 
vestigating tax scandals and was charged with 
contempt of Congress, pleaded not guilty. He was 
released on bail. Trial was set for Jan. 19, 1953. 


FOREIGN 


Oct. 1—Japan’s first general election since the 
country regained its sovereignty resulted in a 
victory for Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s pro-Ameri- 
can Liberal party. Of the 466 House seats, Lib- 
erals won 242, a drop from: 285 in the last Diet, 
Progressives won 89, right-wing Socialists 60 and 


Congress Plans Programs Based on Premier's New Doctrines, -Criticizes U.S. 


U.S.S.R., and appeals to nationalism in 

West Germany and Japan would be made 

to get these two nations to leave the West- 

ern bloc and achieve “independence.” 
New Presidium, Secretariat 

A new Soviet Communist party Central 
Committee of 125 members and 110 alter- 
nates was elected Oct. 14, to replace the 
committee of 71 members and 68 alter- 
nates. Work of the congress ended Oct. 
15, with the election of all 12 members of 
the Politburo, headed by Stalin, to the 
new Central Committee. The committee 
named a new Presidium of 25 full mem- 
bers and 11 alternates Oct. 16, to replace 
the Politburo. A new 10-man Secretariat 
replaced the 5-member Secretariat. Stal- 
in-was named chairman of the Presidium 
and first member of the Secretariat. The 
new Presidium, providing greater repre- 
sentation of important government or- 
gans, included 10 former Politburo mem- 
bers as full members and one as alternate, 
a number of regional party leaders and 
6 members of the Council of Ministers. 
Andrei A. Andreyev, former Politburo 
member, was not named to the new Presi- 
dium. 

Earlier the congress had created a spe- 
cial 1l1-member committee, headed by 
Stalin, to draft a new program for the 
Communist party according to Stalin’s 
new doctrines. e committee was to re- 
port its recommendations to the next 
congress, to be held within 4 years. Offi- 
cial revision would mark the first changes 
in the basic program since 1919. The new 
program was to provide for the transi- 
tion from socialism to communism in the 
U.S.S.R. and to guide communistic poli- 
cies throughout the world. 

Stalin Addresses Congress 

Stalin, in his closing address to the Con- 
gress Oct. 15, said the Soviet Communist 
party would support foreign Communists 


and “liberation” movements. These 
groups, in turn, were called on to support 
the Soviet Union as the best means of 
advancing their own causes. The basis 
for victories of kindred parties in ecapital- 
ist countries depended upon ‘‘communist 
and democratic parties’ throughout the 
world supporting ‘national independence 
and sovereignty,’ thereby becoming pa- 
triotic and leading forces in their coun- 
tries. He praised foreign Communists, 
told them to remember how Communist 
victory had been achieved in the “‘people’s 
democracies.” He declared the rise to 
power of “shock brigades” in Europe and 
Asia made it ‘easier for our party to work 
and the work becomes more merry.” 

Asserting the bourgeois in capitalist 
countries had ceased to defend democrat- 
ic freedoms and had discarded liberalism, 
he said: “So-called freedom of the indi- 
vidual does not exist any longer. The 
rights of man are reserved only for those 
who have capital, and all the remaining 
citizens are now considered raw human 
material, suitable only for exploitation.” 
Soviet interests, according to Stalin, were 
“indivisible from the cause of peace in 
all the world.” Publication of a textbook 
based on Stalin’s theses was planned for 
early 1953. 

Georgi M. Malenkov, 50, a possible successor to 
Stalin, joined the Bolshevik army at 17, became a 
political commissar. In the late 1920’s, as a mem- 
ber of Stalin’s personal staff, his attention to de- 
tail caught Stalin’s attention and he. advanced to 
more important positions in the party. Put in 
charge of tank and aircraft production during 
World War II, he was credited with greatly in- 
creasing output. He was apointed to the Politburo 
in 1946 and was made one of the 8 deputy premiers 
of the Soviet Union. A native of the Urals, Mal- 
enkov weighs 250 lbs., is 5’7” tall and has been 
married twice. 

See page 287 for a comparison of U. S. produc- 
tion and Soviet goals; page 296 for Stalin’s doc- 
trine. 


left-wing Socialists 56. 
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Independents and minor 
parties took the remaining seats; Communists won 
none. Yoshida was renamed premier Oct. 24. 
In Peiping, 137 delegates from 37 countries at- 
tended the opening of Communist China’s Asian 
and Pacific Peace Conference. Communist press 
reports said the meeting would organize a mass 
movement to fight ‘‘American aggression’’ in the 
Far East. The conference ended Oct. 13. Reso- 
lutions called for a ‘‘just’’ Korean armistice, sup- 
port of independence movements in Asia, and clos- 
er cultural and economic ties between the people 
of Asia and of the Pacific regions. Delegates ex- 
pressed concern over the ‘‘revival of Japanese 
militarism.”” A permanent, committee, headed by 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, was set up in Peiping to carry 
out decisions of the conference. 


Stalin Revises Communist Doctrine 


Oct. 2—Premier Stalin, viewing economic and 
political questions, foresaw war between the capi- 
talist nations rather than between capitalism and 
communism. He said that conflict among capitalist 
areas over markets was a stronger force than 
differences between the capitalistic and the com- 
munistic systems. He declared Germany and Japan 
would again become independent world powers and 
doubted that U.S. ‘“‘domination and oppression”’ of 
Britain and France would continue indefinitely. 
Outlining technological advances, Stalin asserted 
Russia and Communist China would not long be 
dependent on imports from the capitalist world. 
They would then seek to dispose of their own sur- 
plus products. The current arms race, militariza- 
tion of industry, the Korean war and the Marshall 
Plan were efforts by the capitalist nations to 
cover up a.loss of world markets, according to 
Stalin. He described the transition from socialism 
to communism in Russia, called for a 5 to 6 hr. 
work day and doubling of wages. His 25,000-word 
statement rejected or revised earlier propositions 
by Marx, Lenin, Engels and himself, Citing new 
conditions, he provided Communist authority with 
@ new economic doctrine but did not detail fac- 
tual material to back his theories. He rejected 
the concept that workers producing material goods 
were more important than those in military, 
health, educaiton and other services. The problem 
of complete communization of Soviet economy by 
the utilization of a universal production center 
Was as yet unsolved, but he said Russia could not 
do away with the production of goods for purchase 
or sale in the market. He advocated the seizure 
of power in backward agricultural countries by 
the working class, who, he said, should unite the 
peasants on large collective farms. . . . East Ger- 
Many reorganized its judiciary along Russian 
lines. Independence of judges was curtailed, prose- 
cution was given almost unlimited powers, theft 
of state property or contemplation of such a crime 
was made punishable by forced labor, and all 
courts were required to accept evidence submitted 
by the police, prosecution or security police as in- 
disputable. Britain announced the end of 
tea rationing, in effect since 1940. 


Britain Tests Atomic Bomb 


Oct, 3—Britain became the third known nation 
to possess the atomic secret, successfully conclud- 
ing its first atomic test off northwest Australia. 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill reported Oct. 
23, that the bomb was detonated in a naval ves- 
sel, the HMS Plym, which was vaporized by tem- 
peratures reaching 1,000,000°. The blast caused a 
tidal wave, and radiation contaminated a wide 
area. He withheld details of the test, but said he 
hoped development of the British bomb would lead 
to closer cooperation on atomic matters between 
Britain and the U.S. See page 266. . Soviet 
Union demanded the recall of George F, Kennan, 
U.S. Ambassador to USSR, charging he had slan- 
dered the Soviet Union and violated diplomatic 
behavior. Kennan, in a Berlin interview, Sept, 19, 
remarking on Soviet diplomatic strictures and on 
his experience in Germany, 1941-42, said “if the 
Nazis permitted us to walk along the streets with- 
out the right to converse with any kind of German 
that would have been exactly the same situation 
in which we must live today in Moscow.” Secy. of 
State Dean Acheson declared Kennan’s remarks 
“factual’’ and would be recognized as such in 
most parts of the world. In a note Oct. 8, the 
U.S. rejected the demand for the recall of Kennan 
and said the Ambassador had “accurately”? de- 
picted diplomatic isolation in Moscow. 

Oct, 4—Brazil announced a 5-year, $2.18 billion 
@économic program for the improvement and de- 


velopment of power projects, railroads, ports and 
merchant marine, and the construction of ware- 
houses, silos and packing plants. 

German Proposals on Saar 

Oct, 7—Robett Schuman, French foreign min- 
ister, rejected West German proposals for settle- 
ment of French and German differences over the 
Saar, but left the way open for further talks. 
German proposals included: self-determination for 
the Saar under Council of Ministers of the Schu- 
man plan; postponement of elections and permis- 
sion for German political parties to campaign; 
diplomatic representation of the Saar through the 
Council, and revision of the French-Saar economic 
convention to safeguard German interests. 

Oct. 9—Lebanon’s parliament voted Premier 
Khaled Shehab dictatorial power for 6 months. 
His decrees would be subject to review at the end 
of that time. 


Iran Ends Relations With Britain 


Oct. 16—Iranian-premier Mohammed Mossadegh 
said his country was breaking off relations with 
Great Britain because the British would not ac- 
cept his terms for settling the dispute over the 
nationalization of British oil properties in Iran. 
Mossadegh, on .Oct. 8, had maintained that the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. should give Iran £20,000,000 
as a first installment on the £49,000.000 demanded 
by Mossadegh as ‘‘due on account.’”’ Britain re- 
fused to pay the “fictitious debt.’ Relations were 
formally ended Oct. 22, Iran charging interference 
and intrigue to undermine order and security in 
Iran. Mossadegh said relations would be resumed 
if British policy was revised. Britons began leav- 
ing Iran. Switzerland was to act for Britain in 
Iran, and Sweden for Iran in Britain. 

Oct. 20—British sent a cruiser and flew a bat- 
talion of troops to Kenya, East Africa, and de- 
clared a state of emergency in the colony, follow- 
ing a number of killings by the Mau-Mau society, 
a secret anti-white organization determined to 
drive the British from Kenya. The 200,000-mem- 
ber society killed 43 persons, slaughtered livestock 
and burned crops. It had no known connection 
with Communists. 

Oct. 22—Austrian coalition government of Peo- 
ple’s and Socialist parties fell after 7 years in a 
clash over government finances. Cabinet, headed 
by Chancellor Leopold Figl, resigned. People’s par- 
ty insisted on keeping a balanced budget, while the 
Socialists, taking into account rising unemploy- 
ment, sought larger expenditures. The gov- 
ernment was reappointed Oct. 28, until general 
elections in February, 1953. Fiscal-issues were de- 
ferred, and the current budget was extended to 
cover the first 5 months of 1953... . Britain ap- 
proved a new Constitution for the Anglo=Egyptian 
Sudan, effective Nov. 8, providing for self-govern- 
ment in local affairs in the condominium con- 
trolled by Britain and Egypt. Egypt and the Sudan 
signed a pact Oct. 29, for Political development of 
the Sudan, Britain must approve. The Cairo agree- 
ment altered administrative procedure provided in 
the Constitution, limiting powers of the governor 
by means of a commission composed of one Briton, 
one Egyptian, two Sudanese and one neutral. Pact 
gave Sudan the right after a period of home rule 
to proclaim its independence. Other provisions 
covered electoral law and civil service. 

Oct. 27—Kingdom of Bhutan installed a new 
ruler—Maharajah Jigme Dorji Wanchuk, 23, 

Oct. 29—In Britain’s House of Commons, An- 
eurin Bevan and his supporters agreed under pro- 
test to a majority vote hy Laborites calling for 
dissolution of the Bevanite group... . Carnegie 
Foundation of the Hague (Netherlands) announced 
Dr. Dirk U. Stikker, Dutch ambassador to Britain, 
had been awarded the 1951 Wateler Peace Prize of 
21,000 guilders (about $5,800) for his efforts to de- 
velop ‘‘peaceful cooperation among the states.” 
The 1952 award went to Jean Monnet, ch., Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community’s High Authority. 

Oct. 30—Italy proposed that the Italo-Yugoslay 
dispute over Trieste be put before the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Existing laws in Trieste 
should remain effective until revoked by the goy- 
ernor, but since no governor had been appointed 
no laws could be abrogated, according to Italy. 
Italy said Zone B had been made an integral part 
of Paes Ree of the peace treaty, and 
existing laws had been replaced by Y - 
lations. SEM Benesere: Pp. y Yugoslay regu 

: : 31—In Bolivia, Pres. Victor Paz Es 
signed a decree nationalizing tin mines Beets 
country. Officers of the Patino, Aramayo and 
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Hochschild companies, the 3 main producers, val- 
ued their properties at $60,000,000; government 
offered $21,725,000 compensation but produced 
claims against the firms for $520,000,000. About 
— ae shares of the companies belonged to U.S. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Oct. 3—U.N. Palestine Conciliation Commission 
announced Israel agreed to release about $15,000,- 
000 belonging to 20,000 to 30,000 Arab refugees. 
Sum was frozen during the Palestine conflict. 
Commission made no progress on important po- 
litical differences between the Arab states and 
Israel: peace treaty terms, war damages, repa- 
triation of Palestine refugees and the status of 
Jerusalem. 

Oct. 10—World Health Orgn. in Geneva, in a 
compilation of marriage and birth statistics of 80 
nations, reported that the 1949 birth rates in 59 
countries were above the 1936-38 average, with the 
Panama Canal Zone showing the biggest increase. 
Guatemala had the highest birth rate. The re- 
port indicated the longevity of women continued 
to rise in contrast to that of men. 

Oct. 13—U.S. reversed its stand on the Tunisian 
and Moroccan disputes, deciding to support a move 
to place the two issues on the General Assem- 
bly’s agenda, but making no definite commitments. 


American Employees of U.N. Dismissed 


Oct. 14—At hearings of the Senate internal se- 
curity subcommittee in New York, Sen. Herbert 
R. O’Conor (D.-Md.) urged the U.N. to dismiss 
Americans employed by the U.N. who refused to 
say whether or not they were Communists, follow- 
ing refusals by 11 employees to answer committee 
questions. Earlier U.N. secy. gen. Trygve Lie said 
he did not want the U.N. to employ Americans 
who were not loyal to their own country. He 
issued a memorandum .to staff~members advising 
them that they had no -diplomatic immunity in 
personal activities or in actions prior to their em- 
ployment by the U.N. An American woman em- 
ployed by the U.N. admitted being a member of 
the Communist party in testimony Oct. 15, but two 
others refused to answer questions. Sen. O’Conor 
asserted a large-scale subversive move against 
the U.S. was under way, participated in by Ameri- 
can citizens connected with the U.N. He said any 
future witness who tried to evade testifying on 
the grounds that questions infringed on ‘‘official 
U.N. activities,’’ would be cited for contempt. 

Secy. Lie, Oct. 22, dismissed one American who 
had balked at testifying. He suspended one and 
put 10 others on compulsory leave pending legal 
advice to ascertain the rights of U.N. employees 
called.in governmental inquiries. Three of the 
10 were dismissed Oct. 31. David Zablodowsky, a 
U.N. editorial. official, admitted, Oct. 24, he had 
been a member of a Communist underground but 
maintained he was never a party member. State 
Dept. disclosed Oct. 28, the existence of an in- 
formal accord whereby. Secy. Lie-agreed not to 
employ on his staff U.S. citizens who were Com- 
munists. ~ Phe 1952 session of the General 
Assembly opened in New York, meeting for the 
first time in the new $68,000,000 permanent ha. 
Lester B. Pearson of Canada was elected president. 
He called for understanding and tolerance among 
nations. 

Oct. 16—Secy. of State Dean Acheson urged the 
U.N. to continue the fight in Korea ‘‘as long 
as is necessary to stop aggression and restore 
peace and security.’’ He said the free world had 
little hope for disarmament under present condi- 
tions and had to remain armed in self-defense. 

Oct. 18—Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vi- 
shinsky supported the Communist negotiators at 
Panmunjom in their demand for repatriation of 
all Korean war prisoners, whether they wanted to 
return or not. He attacked the ‘“‘ruling circles’’ of 
the U.S., said they were using the repatriation 
issue to prolong the conflict. 

Qct. 21—General Assembly approved 53 to 5 a 
U.S. proposal to set up a commission to investigate 
Communist charges that the U.S. had used germ 
warfare in Korea. A Soviet-led proposal for bring- 
ing North Korean and Chinese Communists to 
U.N. ha. in New York to produce their ‘‘evidence’’ 
was rejected. 

U.S. Bars Dishonorable Peace 


Oct. 24—Secy. of State Dean Acheson told the 
U.N. that the U.S. was ready and eager to end the 
Korean war but barred a dishonorable peace that 
would force prisoners of war to be returned against 
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their wills. He reviewed the war and cited 17 
treaties signed by Russia after World War I in 
which the Soviet Union agreed not to force re- 
patriation.. Soviet Union said it was the rule of 
international law to repatriate all persons. .. _ 
Both Presidential nominees voiced support of the 
U.N..on the organization’s. 7th anniversary, and 
called on the people of the U.S. to continue to 
back the U.N. 

Oct. 27—After 13 ballots, U.S.-backed Yugeslavia 
won a seat on the Economic and Council 
over Czechoslovakia, sponsored by the U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 28—Soviet Union proposed that the General 
Assembly form a commission composed of North 
and South Korea and other nations not partici- 
pating in the Korean war. The U.S. and the 15 


other countries fighting in Korea were not in- 


cluded but were not barred indefinitely. 


GENERAL 


Oct. 2—Gen. Eisenhower, campaigning in Illi- 
nois, said if war was necessary in the Far East, 
Asian should fight Asian, with the U.S. supporting 
the side of freedom.. He declared the U.S. should 
not be made to bear the brunt in such conflicts 
and Asia must be made to feel that the West was 
not an enemy. President Truman said Oct. 17 that 
the U.S. was supporting a South Korean force of 
400,000 men and was training 14,000 South Korean 
troops a month. Eisenhower Oct. 29, cited ex- 
cerpts of letter from Gen. James A, Van Fleet, 8th 
Army commander in Korea, to Maj. Gen. Orlando 
C. Mood, in Washington, in which Van Fleet said 
plans to increase the number of South Koreans in 
the combat lines had not yet been approved, al- 
though a ‘goodly number’’ of replacements had 
been trained.. Secy. of Defense Robert A. Lovett 
denied the charges of delay. Van Fleet disclosed 
Nov. 11 that 2 new South Korean division had 
been activated in the past week. 

Oct. 3—John H. Kerr Dam, on the Roanoke 
River, an $87,000,000 Federal power and flood con- 
trol project, was dedicated—the first of-11 dams 
in the Virginia-North Carolina area. It is 144 ft. 
high and over a half mile wide. 


B-29 Disappears Off Kuriles 


Oct. 7—B-29 Superfort disappeared off the So- 
viet-held Kurile Islands. after an unidentified 
Plane crossed its path, according to a U.S. Air 
Force radar plotting. Soviet Union protested an 
alleged violation of the Russian frontier by the 
U.S. plane, said it had fired at 2 Soviet planes or- 
dering it to land. Russian planes returned the 
fire and, according to the Russian protest, the 
B-29 departed in the direction of the sea. U.S. said 
the bomber was unarmed, denied the border viola- 
tion charge. On Oct. 17, U.S. demanded compen- 
sation from the Soviet Union and the release of 
any survivors of the 8-man crew that might be in 
hands of the Russians. 

Oct. 8—At Harrow and Wealdstone Station, Mid- 
dlesex, Eng., a local commuter train was hit by 2 
express trains. The accident, during the morning 
rush hour, killed 111, injured over 200. ...A 
U.S. hospital plane enroute to Berlin was buzzed 
near Koennern by 2 Soviet MIGs that fired their 
machine guns in the vicinity of the unarmed U.S. 
craft. Russia rejected a U.S. protest, said the 
plane left the authorized air corridor. 

Oct. 10—Conviction of Denis W. Delaney, former 
Massachusetts collector of internal revenue, was 
set aside by the U.S. Court of Appeals in Boston. 
Court found Delaney had been tried in the “hos- 
tile atmosphere’ of publicity outside the court. 

Oct. 12—Two-hour riot of 320 convicts in state 
prison, Trenton, N. J., was broken up by guards 
firing machine gun bursts over prisoners’ heads. 


U.M.W. Endorses Stevenson 


Oct. 13—John L. Lewis, pres., United Mine 
Workers, led 3,000 delegates to the union’s 41st 
convention in Cincinnati in a unanimous endorse- 
ment of the Democratic nominees, Gov. Stevenson 
and Sen. Sparkman. Predicting a military regi- 
mentation of labor if Eisenhower won the election, 
Lewis said the Republican nominee was a ‘‘pup- 
pet”. for bankers and industrialists. . . . New Or- 
leans crowds cheered Gen. Eisenhower’s criticism 
of Gov. Stevenson’s proposal that the Govern- 
ment retain offshore oil properties but share ex- 
ploitation profits with the states as a ‘‘shoddy 
deal.’’ Hisenhower favored legislation giving title 
of the coastal lands to the states. 

Stevenson had informed Goy. Allan Shivers (D.- 
Tex.) on Aug. 23, that he had accepted a U.S. 
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Supreme Court decision that the Federal govern- 
ment had the highest interest in submerged lands. 
He supported President Truman’s veto of bills for 
state ownership of underwater oil lands off Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana and Texas. Stevenson said his 
decision was based on his best judgment “regard- 
less of the possible effect on electoral votes.”’... 
U.S. Appellate Court in Richmond, Va., upheld 
kidnaping convictions of Ku Klux Klan mem- 
bers in North Carolina. See page 278. 
Eisenhower Discloses Tax Returns 

Oct. 14—General Eisenhower disclosed that his 
personal income since 1942 totaled $888,303, in- 
cluding $635,000 for rights to his book, “Crusade in 
Europe.”’ He paid $217,082 in income and capital 
gains taxes. If he had not been permitted to ap- 
ply the 25% capital gains levy on the book’s earn- 
ings, he would have paid about $240,000 more in 
income taxes. . . . The longest over-water flight 
by single-engined jet fighter planes was completed 
by 75 F-84 Thunderjets as the last of the planes 
landed in northern Japan after a 2,575-mile trip 
from Midway Island. Journey began Oct. 3, in 
Austin, Tex., 7,800 miles away. Stops were made 
at Travers Air Force Base, Calif. and in Honolulu. 
B-29 tanker planes refueled the jets over the 
Pacific. . . . Harry Gross, convicted bookmaker, 
testified at the departmental trial of 30 policemen 
in New York City, that James J. Moran, former 
fire department official, informed him that former 
Mayor William O’Dwyer, now U.S. ambassador to 
Mexico, met with bookmakers in 1949. O’Dwyer 
denied ever meeting with any bookmakers. .. . 
NATO annuonced the U.S. Army’s Garand rifle had 
been selected as the standard weapon for infantry- 
men of the NATO. Other weapons selected: U.S. 
90 mm. anti-aircraft gun, U.S. 105 light artillery 
piece, French 80 mm. mortar, British Centurion 
heavy tank, U.S. M-47 tank, and the Swift, Venom 
and Mystere IV jet planes. 

Mutual Security Agency announced a $400,000,- 
000 program to build jet fighters for the NATO in 
5 European countries. Of that sum, $225,000,000 
was allocated out of the U.S. off-shore purchase 
appropriation to build 1,400 fighters—Swifts, Mys- 
tere IV’s and Venoms—in France, Britain, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, and Italy. 

Oct. 15—Chinese Nationalist government report 
it had recovered or frozen in the U.S. over 3% of 
the $5,600,000 allegedly embezzled by Lt. P. T. 
Mow, former Chinese procurement officer in Wash- 
ington. See page 288. 

Oct. 16—Herman Methfessel, District Atty. of 
Staten Island, N. Y., and his assistant, Irving 
Rivkin, were absolved of professional misconduct 
charges by a N.Y. Supreme Court referee. Charges 
followed the arrest of a Staten Island woman who 
claimed she had seen Methfessel in a house used 
for gambling. 

Controversial Loyalty Oath Voided 

Oct. 17—California State Supreme Court voided 
the University of California’s loyalty oath. Court 
ruled that the 18 teachers who refused to sign it 
and who lost their jobs as a result were to be 
reinstated, provided they signed the loyalty oath 
required of all state employees. Constitutionality 
of the state law was upheld. Chief Justice Phil 
S. Gibson said a multiplicity of oaths would refiect 
on the dignity of state employment and make it 
difficult to find suitable people for government 
service, Gen, Eisenhower, campaigning in 
Delaware and New Jersey, denied Democratic 
charges that he was an isolationist; criticized the 
Government’s system of collecting withholding 
taxes, making an employer a Federal tax collector; 
called for rewriting of the McCarran-Walter Im- 
migration law, and attacked the Truman Admin- 
istration on civil rights, asserting the greatest 
gains for Negroes had been made in state under 
Republican governors. Eisenhower proposed a 
civil rights plan based on Government cooperation 
with state administrations. 

Oct, 22—Typhoon in the Philippine Islands killed 
over 440 persons, left 200 missing. 

Oct. 23—Albert Kesselring, former German Field 
Marshal, convicted for war. crimes in 1947, was 
formally released by British authorities in Ger- 
many, . Marcus S. Siegel, Brooklyn, N., MS 
lawyer, convicted in July of engaging in illegal 
adoption methods, or ‘‘baby black market,’’ was 
sentenced to an indeterminate prison term up to 
3 years. 

Oct, 24—Gen. Eisenhower pledged in Detroit that 
it elected President he would go to Korea to seek 
“an early and honorable’ end to the war there, 


and increased the possibility of a third World 
War. Stevenson said the root.of the Korean prob- 
lem lay not in Korea but in Moscow. 

President Truman reminded a Chicago audience 
Oct. 29, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had gone to 
Korea, indicated a doubt that Eisenhower could 


do a better job than they had done. ... New 
York State Court of Appeals upheld the 12-year 
sentence given Harry Gross, bookmaker, rejecting 
Gross’ arguments that he had been subjected to an 
unduly -harsh sentence. 


Defense Plans for Philippines 


Oct. 27—In Manila, representatives of the U.S. 
and the Philippines agreed on defense plans to 
strengthen the security of the Philippines. Details 
were not divulged, but the Philippine republic 
reported it could enlarge its armed forces if U.S. 
aid was stepped up. . . . About 340 prisoners at 
the Menard State Prison, Chester, Ill., rioted, 
overpowering 10 guards and holding them as host- 
ages. Three of the hostages, held by 38 psychiatric 
inmates, were freed Oct. 29. The riot ended and 
hostages were released Oct. 31, following a show 
of force by 320 armed guards and an ultimatum 
from Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. 

In Columbus (Ohio) prison, 1,200 convicts rioted 
Oct. 31, and set fire to 8 prison buildings before 
600 Ohio Natl. Guardsmen could force them back 
to their cells. Prisoners protested ‘‘bad food.” 

Oct. 28—In Paris, U.S. Ambassador William H. 
Draper announced the 1951-52 fiscal year alloca- 
tion of $729,000,000 for U.S. offshore procurement in 
Europe. A breakdown of the major allotments 
showed France received $350,000,000, Italy $140,- 
000,000, Britain $75,000,000, Belgium $48,000,000 
and the Netherlands $41,000,000. 

Oct. 29—Stephen A. Mitchell, ch., Democratic 
Natl. Committee, dismissed Col. Lawrence West- 
brook, a committee worker, on the ground that 
Westbrook had participated in business with the 
Government, contrary to committee rules. It was 
charged that Westbrook would have received about 
$450,000 in fees had a $9,000,000 contract with a 
Portuguese firm for tungsten gone through. West- 
brook denied ‘‘five-percenter’ accusations. An 
investigation was ordered by the Defense Materials 
Procurement Agency. .. . U.S. and Canada re- 
ceived permission from the International Joint 
Commission to construct a power project in the 
St. Lawrence River, near Ogdensburg, N.Y. See 
page 271. 

Oct. 31—Fire in the Cedar Grove nursing home, 
Hillsboro, Mo., killed 18 persons, injured about 35. 


Aircraft Accidents 


A Navy plane crashed in Newfoundland Oct, 6, 
killing 6 of 12 aboard. .. . B-29, in collision with 
an F-94 jet, crashed and burned 20 miles south 
of Portland, Ore., Oct. 8, killing 11 crewmen. The 
damaged jet returned to its base... . Navy train- 
ing plane crashed in New Orleans, Oct. 10, killing 
5 of the crew of 6... . Brazilian airliner crashed 
Oct. 14, near Porto Alegre, killing 14 of 18 
aboard. . . . Two pilots died when their F-86 
Sabre fighters collided during an air show at 
Westfield, Mass., Oct. 19. . French military 
plane crashed near Paris, Oct. 23, killing 8 per- 
sons. .. . U.S, Air Force transport plane crashed 
in the Hudson River, near Newburgh, N.Y., Oct. 
27, killing 3 of 6 aboard. 


1952—November 
is ' WASHINGTON 


Nov. 1—John S. Service, diplomat dismissed 
from the State Dept. Dec, 13, 1951, began court 
action in Washington to reverse the loyalty re- 
view board’s ruling questioning his loyalty. See 
page 257. 

Nov. $—In response to President Truman’s in- 
vitation to send representatives to Washington, 
Gen. Eisenhower named Sen. Henry C. Lodge, Jr., 
(R.-Mass.) as his liaison representative in al] 
affairs except the budget. Joseph M. Dodge, 
Detroit banker, was to sit in on budgetary matters. 

Nov. i11—Vice President-elect Richard M. Nixon 
announced his resignation from the Senate, ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1953. . . A House committee 
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investigating the Katyn massacre to determine 
if the U.S. suppressed relevant information during 
World War II to retain Soviet goodwill, heard 
Supreme Court Justice Robert M. Jackson. Justice 
Jackson, prosecuted at the Nuremberg trials, 
1945-46, said he had never seen U.S. Army reports 
laying the massacre to the Soviet Union. He said 
evidence then available could not be corroborated 
and that propaganda on: both sides had hidden the 
facts. George H. Earle, ex-governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, said that while in Turkey as President 
Roosevelt’s representative, he had obtained docu- 
ments from Red Cross sources allegedly proving 
the massacre was committed by the Soviet Union. 
Roosevelt reportedly discounted the evidence as 
German propaganda. See page 263. 

Nov. 12—Abe Burrows, television comedian and 
writer, voluntarily appeared before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. He said that to 
all appearances he was a Communist in the 1940’s, 
but declared that he was never a real Communist. 
He said he had never applied for membership in 
the Communist party, carried a membership card 
or paid dues. His testimony was in answer to 
that of Owen Vinson, radio director and admitted 
former Communist. Vinson said that as treasurer 
of a Hollywood Communist unit he had collected 
dues from Burrows and several actors and radio 
writers. Karen Morley, actress, refused to tell an 
Un-American Activities subcommittee whether she 
was or ever had been a Communist. . . . President 
Truman established by proclamation 2,745-acre 
Coronado Natl. Memorial Park on the Arizona- 
Mexico border. : 

Nev. 14—OPS authorized ceiling price rises up 
to 75c a ton on soft coal and $1.35 on Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite, to cover pay increases recently 
granted miners. See Laber Review. 

Nov. 17—John S. Graham, Asst. Secy. of the 
Treasury was named acting Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, succeeding Comm. John B. 
Dunlap, who was appointed commissioner of the 
Texas-Oklahoma tax district. Dunlap took a 
$1,500 salary cut, but was assured of civil service 
protection in the new post. . . . Supreme Court 
Tuled 5 to 4 that G.I. life insurance policies may 
be paid off only to living beneficiaries and not to 
the estates of deceased beneficiaries. 


Eisenhower Meets With Truman 


Nov. 18—President. Truman and Gen. Eisenhower 
conferred in the White House to arrange the 
transfer of Government business to the new ad- 
ministration. In a joint statement they said they 
had discussed important international problems 
and that information on them had been made 
available to the President-elect. Eisenhower was 
not asked to assume any Presidential responsi- 
bilities before taking office. 

Nov. 24—U.S. Supreme Court ruled that a New 
York state law to eliminate Communist influence 
in state-chartered Russian Orthodox churches 
came under the category of religious control, 
thereby violating the 14th Amendment. .. . 
Tighe Woods resigned as OPS dir. He criticized 
the ‘‘weak controls law.’’ 

Nov. 26—William O’Dwyer resigned as U.S. 
ambassador to Mexico, effective Dec. 6. O’Dwyer, 
praised by President Truman for his ‘‘outstanding 
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299 
services’? as ambassador, did not disclose his 
future plans. 

Nov. 30—Defense Secy. Robert A. Lovett ap- 
proved plans to build a third 60,000-ton aircraft 
carrier. Washington sources said funds for the 
super carrier were included in the defense budget 
for fiscal 1954. 


FOREIGN 


Nov. 3—Carlos Ibanez was inaugurated as presi- 


dent of Chile. See page 291. 

Nov. 4—Queen Elizabeth II, opening a new ses- 
sion of the British parliament, prayed for an 
early armistice in Korea and announced the Con- 
servative government would introduce bills to 
Silage) the iron, steel and trucking indus- 
Ties. 

Nov. 5—Soviet Union denounced a U.S. Naval 
order of Sept. 27. to form a defensive zone in 
Korean waters as a violation of freedom of the 
seas and an extension of the 1950 blockade. 

Nov. 6—Mikhail G. Pervukhin, a deputy premier 
of the Soviet Union, on the 35th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik revolution, warned ‘American ag- 
gressors’’ that the ‘invincible’ Soviet army was 
ready to crush any invader. 

Nov. 7—The 6th Congress of the Communist 
party of Yugoslavia ended in Zagreb, adopting a 
program to intensify the struggle against the 
Cominform of the Soviet Union and approving 
economic and political decentralization to get 
more people to support the government. Marshal 
Tito advocated closer cooperation with the West. 
The party’s name was changed to the Federation 
of Communists of Yugoslavia. 

Nov. 8—Police fired on rioters in a Negro 
suburb of Kimberley, South Africa, killing 14 and 
wounding 39. Ricters, who stoned police, pro- 
tested against government segregation policies. 
Nine people were killed in rioting near Durban, 
Nov. 9. 

Weizmann Dies 


Nov. 9. Chaim Weizmann, 177, president of 
Israel, died on his estate near Rehovoth. Election 
of a successor by the Knesset (parliament) was 
scheduled for Dec. 8. Albert Einstein, approached 


on his availability for the presidency by Abba S. - 


Eban, Israeli ambassador to the U.S., refused to 
be considered. 

Nov. 10—In local elections in West Germany, 
both right and left-wing parties made gains at the 
expense of the center. The Social Democrats 
displaced the Christian Democrats as the pre- 
dominant party in North Rhine-Westphalia state, 
maintained their leadership in Lower Saxony and 
gained in the Ruhr cities. Right-wing Free 
Democrats gained in Rhineland Pfalz, Lower 
Saxony and North Rhine-Westphalia. Christian 
Democrats lost ground in all 3 states as well as 
the Ruhr cities. Left-Wing gains were propor- 
tionately less than in previous elections. Several 
former Nazis won office, but officials indicated 
that Nazi victories would be voided because cover 
groups had been used to avoid the ban on the 
neo-Nazi Socialist Reich party. Wilhelm Schep- 
mann, elected to the town and city councils in 
rural Gifhorn in Lower Saxony on the Refugee 
party ticket, was the first ex-Nazi to win elective 
office in West Germany. 


AEC Discloses Hydrogen Weapon 


Atomic Energy Commission guardedly 
announced Nov. 16, that satisfactory ex- 
periments, “contributing” to hydrogen 
bomb research, had been conducted re- 
cently at Eniwetok Atoll. Details were 
withheld. Gordon Dean, ch., AEC, said the 
test program included experiments con- 
tributing to thermonuclear weapons re- 
search, in furtherance of the President’s 
announcement of Jan. 31, 1950. Available 
facts indicated that the most powerful 
bomb yet developed had been detonated. 

The official report was preceded by the 
publication in newspapers of letters ar- 
riving in the U.S. from task force par- 
ticipants who said they had been eye- 
witnesses to the tests. According to these 
letters, the détonation of the weapon had 
taken place Nov. 1. Ships of the task force 
were stationed around the test island at 
distances of about 35 miles. One letter 


Test; Security Leaks Investigated 


said the light of the blast equalled that of 
10 suns; another said a flame 2 miles wide 
shot 5 miles into the air, followed by tons 
of earth. Other observers said the island 
on which the detonation took place dis- 
appeared after burning brightly for sev- 
eral hours. 

Dean said an investigation of the letter 
writing would be made. Sen. Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper (R.-Ia.) declared the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy would review ‘the entire hydrogen 
picture,” giving close attention to possible 
security violations. [Censorship of serv- 
icemen’s mail was lifted at the end of 
World War II.] 

In Moscow, Pravda, official Soviet news- 
paper, reviewing “aggression” in Korea, 
Said the reports of the hydrogen bomb 
tests were inspired by those ‘‘who think 
that hydrogen blackmail will be more 
successful than atomic blackmail.” 
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Nov. 11—Britain’s parliamentary Labor party 
elected Herbert Morrison deputy leader of the 
party in the House of Commons over Aneurin 
Bevan, 194 to 82. Vote indicated an increase in 
Bevan’s strength. Highest Pagan before the 
‘balloting gave Bevan 75 votes. 

Nov. 14—Constituent Assembly of Kashmir abol- 
ished the state’s 106-year-old. monarchy and 
elected Karan Singh, 21, son of the exiled Ma- 
harajah Sir Hari Singh, as head of state for a 
5-year term. .. . Berlin police reported the arrest 
of Edith Hanreck, East Berlin resident, in con- 
nection with the kidnapping of Dr. Walter Linse. 
Officials said she was the sister of one of 17 
members of a group that abducted Linse July 8. 
See page 284. 


West Indies Federation 


Nov. 15—Colonial Office in London announced 
that the legislatures of Britain’s West Indies 
possessions—Jamaica, Trinidad, the Windward 
[slands and the Leeward Islands—would send 
representatives to London in March or April, 
1953, to discuss a federation of the territories to 
strengthen their economic position. British Virgin 
Islands opposed the plan, but agreed to send an 
Observer. . . Tangier Control Council agreed 
to set aside a 1945 agreement restricting Spain’s 
participation in the government of Tangier. A 
return to a 1928 statute gave Spain control of the 
police and anti-espionage forces of Tangier. Terms 
were kept secret until the council’s decision was 
issued as a decree by the Sultan of Morocco. 

Nov. 16—In national elections in Greece, Field 
Marshal Alexander Papagos’ Greek Rally party 
won 49.4% of the popular vote, thereby taking 239 
seats in the 300-seat Chamber of Deputies. The 
Plastiras-Venizelos center coalition won 36.6% 
and 61 seats. Pro-Communist Union of Democratic 
Leftists won 10.4% of the vote, and local groups 
accounted for 3.6%. King Paul named Papagos 
premier Noy. 17, The new cabinet, with Papagos 
as provisional defense minister, was sworn in 
Noy. 19. 

Nov. 18—King Faisal of Iraq, in a ceremony at 
Kirkuk, dedicated the Iraq Petroleum Company’s 
$114,800,000, 30-inch pipeline, running 556 miles 
from Kirkuk to Banias, Syria. Syrian end of the 
line was opened Nov. 24. 


Purge Trial in Czechoslovakia 


Nov. 20—In Prague, Czechoslovakia, 14 purged 
Communists went on trial for espionage and 
treason. Included were Rudolf Slansky, former 
Secy. Gen. of the Czechoslovak Communist party, 
and Dr, Vladimir Clementis, former foreign mini- 
ster, By Nov. 25, all 14 reportedly had confessed 
to treasonable acts. Clementis, Slansky and 9 
others reportedly were hanged Dec. 3, the rest 
received life imprisonment. . . . Boleslaw Bierut, 
pres. of Poland, was unanimously selected by 
parliament as the country’s new premier. The 
new constitution abolished the post. of pres. and 
made the Council of State the highest govern- 
ment organ, in line with the Soviet pattern, 

Nov. 22—Premier Mustafa el-Umari of Iraq and 
his cabinet resigned following clashes between 
police and demonstrators in Baghdad. Gen. Nur 
Aldin Mahmoud, army chief of staff, was named 
premier Noy. 23 by the regent, Emir Abdul Illah, 
after rioters set fire to the U.S. Information Service 
building and stoned the British Embassy. Martial 
law was proclaimed in Baghdad Province, severe 
restrictions were enacted and all political parties 
were ordered dissolved. 

Nov. 24—Soviet-made supplies were being sent 
to Communist forces in Indo-China by means of 
a transcontinental railroad, according to a Defense 
Dept. announcement. Part of the railroad was in 
China, and Allied forces, not technically at war 
with China, were not permitted to bomb it, The 
French Ministry of Natl. Defense reported that 
French losses in the war in Indo-China from 1946 
through October, 1952, were 28,246 killed and 
missing. About 21,250 Vietnamese troops had 
been killed. Of the 460,000 troops fighting Com- 
munist aggression in Indo-China, 212,000 were 
French and colonial troops: 

Nov 25—British government announced plans to 
exploit bauxite deposits of the West African Gold 
Coast, financed by £144,000,000 ($403,000,000) in 
government and private funds. Project included: 
building a smelter and a hydroelectric plant near 
Ajena, 70 mi. from the mouth of the Volta River; 
construction of new port facilities near Tema, 
50 mi. from the river’s mouth, and construction 
of new railroads, highways, housing and schools. 
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Saar Convention Revised 


settlement of disputes over coal and steel proper- 
ties. Legislatures of France and the Saar must 
ratify the proposals. 

In local parliamentary elections, Dec. 1, Saar- 
landers voted for parties backing the territory’s 
present autonomous status and ties to France, and 
rejected German requests to boycott the polls or 
cast invalid ballots. Pro-German parties, banned 
because they refused to accept the present Consti- 
tution, and their parent parties in Germany at- 
tempted to make the election a referendum to de- 
cide for or against the return of the Saar to 
Germany. . . . Blagoje Neskovic, Yugoslav deputy 
premier, was ousted for pro-Soviet leanings, ac- 
cording to a Belgrade report. 

Nov. 30@—Richard M. Nixon, Vice President- 
Elect, arrived in Mexico City to attend the in- 
auguration of Mexico’s new President, Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines. Cortines was installed Dec. 1. 
Nixon said Gen. Eisenhower and Pres. Cortines 
would meet at a future date. See page 284. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Nov. 10—Trygve Lie announced his resignation 
as Secy. Gen. of the U.N., to “help the U.N. to 
save the peace and to serve better the cause of 
freedom and progress for all mankind.’’ He said 
that if the Soviet Union, Communist China and 
North Korea were sincere in their wish to end the 
Korean war, a new Secy. Gen. would be more 
helpiul than he could be. The Soviet Union had 
vetoed Lie’s reelection after he had urged the U.N., 
in June, 1950, to act on the invasion of South Korea. 
A deadlock on the appointment of a new Secy. Gen. 
ended with a 3-yr. extension of Lie’s term. The 
Soviet Union refused to recognize his authority, 
claiming the extension was equivalent to reelec- 
tion, U.N. officials said Lie would continue in of- 
fice until a successor was named. Britain urged 
Lie to reconsider his decision. 

Nov. 11—Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secy., 
listed 4 principles to govern the repatriation of 
prisoners of war in Korea: every prisoner was en- 
titled to be released at the conclusion of an armi- 
stice, every prisoner had the right to repatriation 
without delay, it was the duty of the detaining 
side to provide facilities for repatriation, and the 
detaining side had no right to use force in the dis- 
posal of prisoners. . . . Olga Michka, U.N. clerical 
worker, suspended Nov. 6, told a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating subversion among American 
employees of the U.N. that she ‘‘took it for 
granted’’ she was a Soviet citizen when she ob- 
tained a Soviet passport. Sen. Pat McCarran (D.- 
Nev.) said Congress should do something if the 
Soviet Union could ‘make Russian citizens by 
handing out passports promiscuously.’’ 

Nov. 12—Dr. Ali Gholi Ardalan, Iranian repre- 
sentative in the General Assembly’s Economic and 
Financial committee, said Iran would compensate 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. on the same basis Brit- 
ain used in the nationalization of British industry. 

Nov. 13—Abraham H. Feller, General Counsel 
to the U.N. and close adviser to Lie, committed 
suicide by jumping from the window of his 12th 
floor apartment in New York City. Lie attributed 
Feller’s death to strain and overwork in defending 
American employees of the U.N. against ‘‘smears 
and exaggerated charges.’ 


India Proposes Korea Plan 

Nov. 17—India proposed a plan for the repatri- 
ation of Korean prisoners-of-war after proposals 
by Mexico and Peru were rejected by the Soviet 
Union. See page 310 for details. 

Nov. 20—General Assembly’s Special Political 
Committee voted, 35 to 2, to set up a 3-member 
commission te investigate the race segregation poli- 
cies of the government of the Union of South 
Africa. 

Nov. 22—Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, dir. gen., 
UNESCO, resigned in protest against a ruling by 
the general conference to fix the 1953-54 budget at 
$18,000,000, 10% under his request. Admission of 
Spain Nov. 19, caused dissension that resulted in 
5 earlier resignations, 


Nov. 30—A 3-man legal panel, set up by Secy. 


Gen. Trygve Lie, recommended that all active 
members of the U.S. Communist party or Other 
subversive groups be discharged from the U.N. 
staff. U.N. employees shouid notbe permitted to 
refuse to answer questions on the ground that they 
might incriminate themselves, according to the 
panel. Such refusals created a ‘‘suspicion of 
guilt’” and were grounds for dismissal. See page 


Za GENERAL 


Nov. 3—Both Presidential candidates ended their 
campaigns stressing peace. Gen. Eisenhower, in 
Boston, appealed for unity and faith in the na- 
tion and an end to prejudices. Gov. Stevenson said 
he tried to talk sensibly and honestly about the 
issues, declared a solution to the Korean war was 
of great importance. . . . Internal Revenue Bureau 
agents raided a 1,000-gallon-a-day alcohol still in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 2 blocks from police hq. Five men 
were arrested in the plant, fitted with modern 
equipment worth $50,000. 


Eisenhower Elected President 


Nov. 4—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was elected 
President of the U.S., receiving the largest popular 
yote in history. Eisenhower won 442 electoral votes 
to Stevenson’s 89. Republican party gained control 
of both the House and the Senate. See pp. 47-53 
jor details. .. . A violent earthquake in the Sea of 
Okhotsk, between Japan and Siberia, caused tidal 
waves that hit Oahu, Hawaii, 3,500 miles away. 

Nov. 7—Results of a special referendum in the 
state of Washington, Nov. 4, lifted the ban on the 
tax-free sale of yellow oleomargarine, effective Dec. 
4. Six states still bar yellow margarine—Minnesota, 
Montana, Iowa, South Dakota, Wisconsin and Ver- 
mont. 

Nov. 8—Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois as- 
sumed leadership of the Democratic party. Presi- 
dent Truman acknowledged Stevenson’s role and 
indicated he would aid in rebuilding the party. 

Nov. 10—In Geneva, the contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
granted the European Coal and Steel Community’s 
High Authority permission to form a single coal 
and steel market out of the markets of the Schu- 
man plan countries. The High Authority said it 
would not put unreasonabie restrictions or duties 
on exports. Modification of tariff agreements were 
made to facilitate this first agreement between the 
leading trading nations and the supranational or- 
ganization, and to allow the 6 Schuman plan mem- 
bers to give more favorable treatment to each oth- 
er’s coal and steel products than they would accord 
countries outside the Schuman plan. See page 292. 
. . . Supreme Court refused to review Frank Cos- 
tello’s conviction on charges of contempt of the 
Senate. See page 282. ... William H. Abel, pres., 
Central Natl. Bank of Mineola (N.Y.); Mrs. Lillian 
B. Robinson, official of a building supply company, 
and 2 former bookkeepers for the firm were in- 
dicted by the Nassau County grand jury on charges 
arising from an alleged swindle of the bank.—See 
page 290. 

Nov. 12—A lend-lease agreement between the 
U.S. and Japan was signed in Tokyo, transferring 
50 landing craft_and 16 frigates to Japan for 5 
years, under legislation approved by Congress July 
8. It was the first formal agreement for U.S. aid 
to bolster Japanese defense forces. . . . In Toronto, 
Canada, Simpson-Sears, Ltd., announced plans to 
build 15 new stores across the country in the next 
5 years at a cost of 50,000,000. The partnership 
between Sears, Roebuck & Co. and Simpsons, Ltd., 
Toronto mail order house, was announced in Sep- 


tember. New York Crime Hearings 


Nov. 13—At the opening session of the New York 
State Crime Commission in New York City, two 
Tammany district leaders—Alfred E. Toplitz and 
Sidney Moses—admitted acquaintance with under- 
world racketeers, but refused to disclose their 
sources of income. Armand Chankalian, adminis- 
trative assistant in the U.S. Attorney’s office in 
the Southern District of N.Y., disclosed social 
visits with Thomas Luchese, underworld figure. In 
testimony recorded earlier and introduced at the 
current hearings Luchese said he knew or had 
dined with various public officials, but Joseph M. 
Proskauer, head of the commission, said the offi- 
cials should not be blamed because Luchese had 
succeeded in getting introductions to them. Car- 
mine G. DeSapio, Tammany leader, was ordered 
off the stand Nov. 17, when he attempted to read 
into the record a rebuttal of other testimony that 
alleged his organization was dominated by gang- 
sters. 
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Meanwhile, Atty. Gen. James P. McGranery di- 
rected the U.S. Atty. in Brooklyn, N.Y., to file a 
petition in U.S. District Court there, asking for 
the cancellation of Luchese’s citizenship on the 
ground that Luchese had concealed his criminal 
record when applying for citizenship. Luchese 
could not be located until Nov. 28, when he ac- 
cepted a subpoena in Government deportation pro- 
ceedings against him. 

Frank J. Dufficy, former asst. U.S. Atty, said 
Nov. 18, that William Connolly, Democratic dis- 
trict leader, had offered him the nomination for 
Municipal Court Justice in 1947 for $25,000. Duf- 
ficy said he refused the offer. Connolly denied the 
accusation. Two other district leaders—Angelo 
Simonetti and J. Raymond Jones—denied asking 
Benjamin Bernstein, a lawyer, for $18,200 as the 
price of nomination for a municipal judgeship. 
They maintained they had told him the costs of a 
campaign for the office. 


Eisenhower and Dewey Meet 


Nov. 14—Gov. Thomas E.. Dewey (R.-N.Y.) met 
with Gen. Eisenhower, vacationing in Georgia, to 
discuss Eisenhower’s Korean trip and policy mat- 
ters. A statement by Gen. Eisenhower said Dewey 
had declined to accept a Federal post, but indicated 
that the Governor might be-available at a later 
date. ., . Frank Erickson, bookmaker, who pleaded 
no defense Sept. 8, to a charge of conspiracy to 
violate New Jersey gambling laws, was sentenced 
in Hackensack, N.J., to 12 to 14 months in New 
Jersey State Prison and fined $1,000. Term was to 
begin Dec. 1. . . . Pacific typhoon hit southwest 
Formosa, killing 67 persons and injuring over 500. 
Chinese Nationalist military installations suffered 
heavy damage, . . Five sleeping soldiers were 
killed and 33 other men were injured aboard a 
Navy transport that was hit by the Texas Co. tank- 
er, Washington, 60 miles east of Cape Henry, Va. 

Nov. 16—Swiss expedition scaling Mt. Everest 
was reported within 150 ft. of the top of the peak. 
A report, Nov. 30, said the expedition was heading 
back, and later unofficial reports said the climbers 
were unable to reach the summit. See page 499. 

Eric Shipton, who was expected to lead the 1953 
expedition up Mt. Everest of the Royal Geographic 
Society and the Alpine Club of London, withdrew 
in October and Col. John Hunt, a mountaineer of 
Himalayan. experience, was named leader. 

Nov. 17—Gen. Eisenhower formally resigned as 
president and as a trustee of Columbia University, 
effective Jan, 19, 1953. ... Nat Holman, head 
basketball coach at the City College of New York, 
and 2 associates—Dr. Frank S. Lloyd and Harry 
Sand—were charged with neglect of duty, dis- 
obedience and conduct unbecoming a teacher in 
connection with the 1951 basketball fix scandals. 
All 3 were suspended without pay pending depart- 
mental trials. Charges were brought by the Board 
of Education’s Committee on Intercollegiate Bas- 
ketball. 

Nov. 18—Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson (D.-Ill.) said 
he would return to law practice when his term as 
governor ended and would devote the next 4 years 
to strengthening the ‘‘weak spots’’ in the Demo- 
cratic party. He said he was not considering any 
public post. 

Nov, 19—Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.), after 
a conference with Gen. Eisenhower, said that 
Eisenhower agreed with the principle of no forci- 
ble repatriation of Communist~prisoners in Korea, 
ahd had expressed ‘‘complete dedication’ to U.N. 
principles. . In New York, Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, Communist party national committee mem- 
ber being tried on conspiracy charges, was cited 
for contempt twice after refusing to answer ques- 
tions. Concurrent 30-day sentences were imposed 
by Federal Judge Edward Dimock, but he Post- 
poned them until she finished her testimony. . . . 
Capt. J. Slade Nash piloted his F-86D Sabre jet 
over a 3-kilometer course at Salton Sea, Calif., at 
a speed of 699.9 m.p.h. for a new, but unofficial, 
world’s record. . . . Federal District Court Judge 
Sterling Hutcheson ruled in Richmond, Va., that 
a bus company regulation segregating Negro pas- 
sengers was invalid in interstate commerce. 

Nov. 20—Gen. Eisenhower announced his selec- 
tions for 3 cabinet posts, and by Dec. 1, had com- 
pleted his cabinet. See page 2 for details. ... 
The Federal grand jury investigating subversive 
activities in the New York area, which indicted the 
13 Communist leaders now on trial, was discharged, 
its legal tenure having expired. 

Nov. 21—George F. Arnold, civil defense admin- 
istrator for Columbus, O., was elecued pres. of the 
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U.S. Civil Defense Council at the organization’s 
founding session in Columbus, 


Parole Denied Hiss 


Nov. 24—The parole application of Alger Hiss, 
former State Dept. official serving a 5-year term 
for perjury in Lewisburg Penitentiary, Penn., was 
rejected. Rejected applications were reconsidered 
On 4 yearly basis. Without parole action, and with 
time off for good behavior, Hiss, described as a 
“M™odel’’ prisoner, would be eligible for release 
around November, 1954. 

Noy. 26—Fire in the state hospital at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., killed 14 women and children. 


Aircraft Accidents 


U.S. Air Force B-50 bomber crashed near Great 
Dunmow, Eng., Nov. 6, killing 11 crewmen. .. . An 
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Air Force C-119, in Arctic maneuvers, eared 
near Summit, Alaska, Nov. 7, leg ay 


Wreckage was located Nov. 15 
crashed near Shelton, Wash., 


tain east of Seoul, South Korea, Nov. 14, killing 44 
aboard. . .. A C-119 with 20 aboard, flying from 
Anchorage to Kodiak, Alaska, disappeared Nov. 
15. Another C-119 crashed near Billings, Mont., 
Nov. 17, killing 8 men and injuring 8 others... . 
P2V Neptune bomber crashed into the sea 70 miles 
southeast of Block Island, off R.I., Nov. 20, killing 
8 crewmen... . Air Force C-124 Globemaster car- 
rying 52, enroute to Elmendorf Air Base, Alaska, 
from Tacoma, Wash., crashed on a glacier in 
Alaska, Nov. 23... . C-54 military transport, car- 
rying 39 service personnel and their families, 
crashed near Tacoma, Wash., Nov. 28, killing 36, 
including 7 women and 8 children. 


Gen. Eisenhower Inspects Korea Military Situation 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower, carrying out a 
promise made to the American people during the 
presidential campaign, flew to Korea on Saturday, 
Nov. 29, 1952, and made a 3-day inspection of the 
military situation, Dec. 2-4. He boarded an Air 
Force Constellation plane at Mitchell Field Air 
Base on Long Island and covered 10,836 mi. one 
way, by way of Iwo Jima. 


Using every minute in Korea to advantage, Gen. 
Hisenhower conferred with Gen. Mark W. Clark, 
U.N. commander-in-chief; Gen. James A. van 
Fleet, commander of the 8th U. S. Army: Dr. 
Syngman Rhee, president of the Republic of Ko- 
rea; Maj. Gen. Stephen R. Shoosmith, commander 
of the British Army and deputy U. N. conmander; 
Maj. Gen. William Chase, head of the U. S. Mili- 
tary Mission in Formosa, and with division com- 
Manders. He stopped at ist U. S.-Corps hq. to 
review troops representing the 17 United Nations 
units serving in Korea. 


By using light two-seater planes and jeeps Gen. 
EKisenhower visited field outposts and men’s quar- 
ters and mess and talked with soldiers from many 
nations who were fighting both the cold and the 
enemy. For security reasons he did not appear in 
public at Seoul, the capital. Although he watched 
artillery firing and airplanes attacking Communist 
positions and visited wounded, he was kept 3 to 4 
miles behind the actual front lines for reasons of 
security. He also observed South Korean troops in 
combat line duty and maneuvers. 


Gen, Eisenhower-said he had gained a better un- 
derstanding of many factors entering into the Ko- 
Tean situation. ‘“Much can be done to improve our 
position,” he said; ‘“‘much will be done.” He 
added that he had arrived at ‘‘no trick ways of 
settling any problems.’’ ' 

Gen. Eisenhower’s trip to Korea was kept secret 
in the United States from Saturday until Friday 
morning, Dec. 5, when his plane was on its way 
well out of range of Communist Planes. He flew 


; to Guam, where he boarded the cruiser Helena, 


which was to carry him to Pearl Harbor via Wake. 
John Foster Dulles, Geo. M. Humphrey and Gov. 
Douglas McKay, new cabinet members, joined the 
cruiser at Wake. 

In Korea Gen. Eisenhower had as aid his son, 
Major John Eisenhower, asst. operations officer, 
U. S. 3rd Infantry Division. 

Accompanying him on his flight to Korea and 
return were Charles E. Wilson, new Secretary of 
Defense; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, ch., Joint Chiefs 
of Staff; Herbert Brownell, Jr., new Attorney Gen- 
eral; Maj. Gen. Roger Ramey, USAF; Maj. Gen. 
Wilton B. Persons, USA ret., new White House 
assistant; Lt. John Davies, secretary to Gen. 
Eisenhower; Col. Paul T. Carroll, military aide; 
James C. Hagerty, press secretary; James Rowley 
and Richard Flohr, secret service men. Adm. 
Arthur Radford, commander-in-chief of the Pa- 
cific fleet, joined the party at Iwo Jima. Six 
representatives of press and radio were included, 


Important Agricultural Fairs and Livestock Shows 


There are more than 2,200 annual state, re- 
gional and county fairs: annually in the United 
States, as well as specialized fairs devoted to 
specific breeds of live stock, at which prizes are 
given and stock is sold, often at auction. Fairs 
originally were timed to follow the harvest, be- 
cause exhibition of products raised on farms 
during the year were shown. Today fairs appeal 
as well to urban dwellers, for whom amusements 
have a great attraction. 

The largest annual fair in the Western Hemis- 
sphere and possibly in the world is the Canadian 
National exhibition at Toronto, with a- record 
attendance of 2,723,000. Largest fair in the 
United States in terms of attendance is the 
State Pair of Texas, which in 1951 drew 2,320,129. 
The fairs of the East are old, but do not draw the 
record attendance of such events as the Indiana 
State Fair, at Indianapolis, which had 660,000 
pass the gates Sept. 1-4, 1952. In the midwest 
the Wisconsin State Fair at Milwaukee had its 
102nd annual meeting Aug. 18-21; Illinois State 
Fair had its centennial at Springfield, Aug. 11-14; 
Towa State Fair at Des Moines met for the 94th 
time Aug. 25-28. Other important fairs included 
Los Angeles County Fair at Pomona, Calif., Min- 
nesota State Fair at St. Paul, New York State 
Fair at Syracuse, California State Fair at Sacra- 
mento, Missouri State Fair at Sedalia, Michigan 
State Fair at Detroit, Nebraska State Fair at 
Lincoln. 

The American Royal Livestock Exposition in 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20-23 with attendance of 
150,000; best steer exhibited was a junior yearling 
from Ohio State Univ., 1,165 lb., sold for $4.01 a 
Ib. National Dairy Cattle Congress met in Water- 
loo, Ia., Sept. 27-Oct. 4 where grand champion 
Guernsey bull was Curtiss Candy Fabron, from 
Curtiss Candy Farms, Ill.; grand champion Guern- 
Sey coW was Merry Long, Lakewood Farm, Ill; 


grand champion Swiss cow was Marinda Jane, 
Lee’s Hill, N. J.; grand champion Holstein cow 
and bull came from Forsgate Farm, N. J., and 
srand champion Jersey bull and cow from Biltmore 
Farms, N. C, 

Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 25-Feb. 2, 1952. Prize- 
winners: 

Champion Brahman bull: JDH Bertram de Man- 
so: J. D. Hudgins, Hungerford, Tex.; Ch. female 
Brahman: JDH Patricia Manso 104/5, same owner; 
Grand champion Guernsey bull: Cooper's Herald, 
Tom Cooper Farm, Ardmore, Okla.; Gr. ch. female 
Guernsey; Douglaston Clifford’s. Kashmir, Bluf- 
view Farm, Dallas, Tex.; Gr. ch. Holstein bull: 
Bo-Cann Sir Inka Ormsby, Donaho’s Holstein 
Farm, Floresville, Tex.; Gr. ch, Angus bull, Qual- 
ity Bardolier 3rd, J. Garrett Tolan Farms, Pleasant 
Plains, Ill.; Shorthorn champion bull: Sunset 
Bounce, 25th, B. Hollis Hanson, Connerville, Ind_; 
Ch. Hereford bull: MW Prince Larry 62, Milky 
wee. ee ee Phoenix, Ariz.; Ch. Hereford 
emale: oyal Lady 253rd, Hard 
Ranch, Abilene, Kan. aca 

Grand champion steer: Gold Strike, an Angus, 
1045 pounds owned by W. N. Anderson & Son, 
West Liberty, Ia. Was auctioned off at end of 
show for $3,500. Bought by AGT: McLaughlin, 
Snyder, Texas for Diamond M. Foundation. I 
was given to the March of Dimes, and sold at 
auction to Amon Carter, Fort Worth, Tex., for 
$2,500. The Teserve champion steer, a Hereford 
Owned by Joe Willis, Odessa, Tex., was sold to 
Amon aay for $4,750. 

Grand champion Jersey bull: Aim’s Noble Pr 
Pines Oilthem of Setengen, Tex.; Gr. ch. venue 
emale: Draconis You’ll Do Ma 
of Wane iden, Evans Reese 


Eastern National Livestock show - 
at Baltimore, Md pape aS 
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82nd Congress, Second Session 
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WORK OF 82nd CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
Air Force Gets Bulk of Defense Spending; Only One Veto Overridden 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS 


The 82nd Congress, Second Session, 
convened Jan. 8, 1952, and adjourned July 
7, 1952. The Senate met 115 days, intro- 
duced 1,366 measures and passed 1,093; 
the House introduced 3,183 measures, and 
ae 1,239. Bills enacted into law: pub+ 
ic 339; private, 361; total, 612. Bills. ve- 
toed, 9; passed over veto, 1. ‘ 

Total executive nominations for post- 
masters, military and civilian office, 
20,626; confirmed, 20,425. 

Congress appropriated 2,899 550,884 
for 1952 and fiscal 1953, of which $50,302,- 
138,752 was for defense purposes. The 
total was over $8 billion lower than the 
amount appropriated by the First Session 
of the 82nd Congress. 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 


Treaty of Peace with Japan, Mar. 20, 
1952, 66-10. Security Treaty between U. 
S. and Japan, 58-9. Treaty of Mutual 
Defense between U. S. and the Republic 
of the Philippines. Security Treaty of 
U. S. with Australia and New Zealand. 

Protocol to invite Greece and Turkey 
to North Atlantic Treaty Org., if ap- 
proved by all member nations; Feb. 7, 
1952, 73-2. Maes 

Convention establishing peaceful rela- 
tions with the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, to be ratified also by Great Britain, 
France and Germany, July 1, 1952, 77-5, 
Protocol to North Atlantic Treaty pro- 
viding mutual assistance of European 
Defense Community (EDC) to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, effective when 
Great Britain, France and Germany have 
ratified it; July I, 1952, 71-5. 


CONSTITUTION OF PUERTO RICO 


Congress on July 28, 1952, unanimously 
approved the Constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, adopted Mar. 
3, 1952. It provides for a legislative as- 
sembly of i in the senate and 51 in the 
house of representatives, elected for 4 
years by direct vote. The governor is 
elected by direct vote for 4 years. He 
must be at least 35 and a citizen of the 


U.S. and resident of Puerto Rico for the 


receding 5 years. Supreme Court_jus- 
tees at were appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the U. S._will continue to serve; 
hereafter they will be appointed by the 
governor and .confirmed by the senate of 
Puerto Rico. Government organization 
is similar to that of the U.S. Public Law 
447, 

TIDELANDS OIL ISSUE 


Congress attempted to enact a law 
giving the states rights to natural re- 
sources (oil) in submerged coastal lands, 
to overcome the restrictions imposed by 
the Supreme Court and upheld by Presi- 
dent Truman. The President vetoed the 
bill May 29, 1952, and Congress did not 
pass it over his veto. The matter became 
a controversial issue in the Presidential 
campaign. 

By aan resolution Congress supported 
a measure that quitclaims to the states 
all titles the United States may have to 
land beneath navigable waters in or ad- 
jacent to the states. “Navigable waters 
include waters 3 miles oceanward from 
the coast lines, except where a_ broader 
belt has been approved by _ Congress. 
Also quitclaims any title the United 
States “may have to reclaimed: land for- 
merly underlying the sea outside the 
low-water mark or any similar land 
which may be reclaimed in the future. 


Specifically excluded from the quitclaim 
is the area known as the Continental 
Shelf, the land underlying the sea beyond 
the 3-mile limit, title to which is retained 
by the United States. 

California, Louisiana and Texas had brought ac- 
tions separately to have title confirmed to sub- 
merged lands off their coasts 3 miles seaward. The 
majority of the Supreme Court decided that the 
Federai Government had authority over these sub- 
merged lands. In the case of Texas it denied the 
validity of an annexation _¢ eement, by which the 
U.S. waived title to “pu lands’’ of Texas. The 
minority of the Supreme Court held that the au- 
thority of the Federal Government over what had 
been considered the rights of the states was not 
established. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, campaigning for Presi- 
dent, endorsed the effort to give tidelands rights 
to the states and said if the bill were passed when 
he was President he would sign it. Adlai E. 
Stevenson, his Democratic opponent, supported the 
Supreme Court majority and the President, said 
he did not agree to a blanket cession of national 
assets to individual states, but agreed that there 
might be ‘‘an equitable arrangement for the ad- 
ministration of these lands and the disposition of 
their products.’”” These points of view won votes 
for Eisenhower, especially in Texas, where the 
Governor supported Eisenhower mainly for this 
reason. 


IMMIGRATION-NATURALIZATION 


Revision of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, sometimes called the McCarran bill because 
sponsored by Sen. Pat McCarran (D.-Nev.) ch,, 
Judiciary Comm., developed into a controversy 
with President Truman, who yetoed the bill. This 
was the only-measure enacted into law over the 
President’s veto. 

It raises the annual immigrant quota by 380 
or from 154,277 to 154,657, but retains the pro- 
vision that the immigration quota of an individual 
country can be one-sixth of 1% of the number 
of persons of that national origin already living 
in the U. S., based on the 1920 census, or 100, 
whichever is greater. Preference quotas are to 
be filled as follows: (a) 50% immigrants (spouses, 
minor children) with urgently needed skills; “(b) 
30% parents of United States citizens; (ce) 20%, 
spouses and minor children of alien residents; 
and (d) any unused quota, brothers, sisters, sons, 
or daughters of citizens. It eliminates racial and 
sex barriers and for the first time grants a quota of 
2,000 annually for all Asiatics; however, orien- 
tal quotas will be charged if a person, even 
though living in another country, is 50% Asiatic. 
Permits the admission of reformed totalitarians 
such as former Communists who have become 
anti-Communist. Bars eligibles in colonial areas 
from filling quotas of their mother countries and 
assigns them minimum blocks of 100. Strengthens 
grounds for exclusion and deportation. 

The law makes spouses of citizens, and aliens, 
who have served in the Armed Forces for 3 years, 
eligible for naturalization after 3 years’ residence; 
adopted children of citizens eligible for naturaliza- 
tion after 2 years’ residence if 18 years of age. 
Changes basis for judicial revocation of naturali- 
zation from fraud and illegal procurement to 
procurement by concealment of a material fact or 
by willful misrepresentation. Establishes a joint 
congressional committee to maintain surveillance 
over the administration and operation of the act. 
Vetoed June 25, 1952. House overrode veto by 
vote of 278 to 113, June 26, 1952. Senate over- 
rode veto by vote of 57 to 26, June 27, 1952. 
Public Law 414. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Congress authorized $6,031,947,750 for military, 
economic, and technical assistance to friendly 
nations to strengthen mutual security, including: 
Western Europe (with not less than 

$25,000,000 for Spain): 


MAUL Y yes oid’. os ce eons $3,128,224,750 

MeOnOMIC Sri. ces Ae ae Ree 1,282,433,000 
Near East and Africa: 

Military 2. cease cies $n ene 499,116,500 

Technical «cs ccalehoake one 50,822,750 

Palestine. refugees’ .2.6......,-. 60,063,250 

Israel. refugees)... 00.0. 70,228,000 


ie AK ESS ee 
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Asia and Pacific: 

MUTT ATG sce ads boy ate re, toleree 
Economic and technical 
(Continues the $45,000,000 for 
Korean relief and also makes 
available to the Korean Re- 
construction Agency $67,- 
500,000 in goods and serv- 

ices from the Depart. of the 


540,807,500 
270,571,250 


Army.) 
Latin America: 
(NOUN SS ae era 51,685,750 
BORO PEU CRs ss NIRS a. SS Lv ileed ke 20,329,000 
Provisional Intergovernmental Com- 
.mittee for Movement of Migrants 
BVCMTVMIOITODE iy oe fee. os 9,240,500 
Ocean freight for relief packages 2,587,500 
International organizations for tech- 
nical cooperation SY Spek Sas 9,171,333 
U.N. International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund ....... “fein bp eae Ror sat 6,666,667 


LOYALTY INVESTIGATION 


A new law transfers from the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to the Civil Service Commission 
the responsibility for conducting personnel in- 
vestigations in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. FBI will continue to check its files for 
mames and fingerprints of applicants for Federal 
appointment, and will receive for its files the 
fingerprints of all persons applying for positions 
in the executive branch. The loyalty program 
will be uniformly applied to all agencies, but the 
FBI will continue to perform all of the functions, 
including field investigations, required of it by 
that program, and will continue to investigate 
applicants for positions under the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 and the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
if the positions are of a high degree of impor- 
tance and sensitivity. Public Law 298. 


HOUSING 


A new law increases Government assistance by 
$1,395,000,000 under the 1951 Defense Housing Act 
and authorizes: (1) $400,000,000 additional FHA 
insurance to be allocated by the President for 
mortgages insured by FHA after June 30, 1952, 
covering defense, military, and disaster housing; 
(2) Federal-National Mortgage Assn. to buy Gov- 
ernment-insured or guaranteed home mortgages 
only if they were insured after Feb. 29, 1952, but 
excepts defense or disaster mortgages; (3) $900,- 
000,000 or from $252,000,000 to $1,152,000,000, 
amount of commitments which can be outstand- 
ing on defense and disaster mortgages and ex- 
tends this authority to June 30, 1953; (4) 
$100,000,000, an increase of $40,000,000, for Federal 
loans and grants to critical defense localities for 
such essential facilities as water and sewer lines, 
Plants, hospitals, streets, and fire-protection fa- 
cilities; (5) $100,000,000, an increase of $50,000,000, 
for Federal defense housing at air bases, training 
camps, navy yards, arsenals, ordnance plants, 
ammunition depots, and ports of embarkation; 
(6) $20,000,000, an increase of $5,000,000, for the 
purchase, on a revolving basis, of bonds of the 
Alaska Housing Authority to provide funds for 
housing construction there; (7) an extension of 
1 year, or until July 1, 1954, the defense farm 
housing program with increased commitments of 
$112,000,000. 

The law also extends the benefits of FHA 
mortgage insurance to permanent housing con- 
structed by the states for veterans of World War 
TI and their families. Extends to the sale of 
permanent veterans’ state-and-municipal-owned 
housing substantially the same FHA mortgage 
insurance benefits as are extended to the sale of 
permanent Government owned war housing. In 
the case of a sale, the principal obligation of the 
mortgage cannot exceed either 85% of the FHA 
appraised value of the property or $8,100 per 
family dwelling unit. Mortgage maturities can- 
not exceed 25 years from the date of the FHA 
insurance. Public Law 531, 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION EXTENSION 


The Defense Production Act as extended: 

Continues price and wage controls through 
April 30, 1953; rent control in critical defense 
areas through April 30, 1953, but ends on Sept. 
30, 1952, in noncritical areas unless extended by 
local community resolution; Creates a new Wage 
Stabilization Board with members representing 
the public, labor, and industry, to be confirmed 
by the Senate, to establish and advise regarding 


wage regulations; Removes price ceilings on fresh 
or processed fruits and vegetables; Exempts en- 
gineers, architects, and certified accountants 
from wage controls; Lifts price controls on a 
commodity when price falls below ceiling 


and 
conditions permit, and suspends reporting require- 
producers 


ments; Retains provisions guaranteeing 
price ceilings refiecting cost increases, but 
retailers and wholesalers; Expands provisions re- 
quiring customary percentage margins over costs 


+ 
a 
4 


before Korea for retailers and wholesalers; Con- - 


tinues through June 30, 1953 (a) Credit controls ~ 
on buildings with certain restrictions; (b) Presi- 


dential authority to grant priorities, procure and © 


allocate scarce materials; (c) 
Plants Administration; (d) Import controls on 
fats, oils, dairy products, peanuts, and rice prod- 
ucts if President determines such controls essential; 
(e) Ban on slaughter quotas, types and grades; 
Encourages importation of scarce materials and 
authorizes the President to appoint representa- 
tives, confirmed by Senate, to International Ma- 
terials Corference-to confer with other friendly 
nations upon the equitable distribution of scarce 
strategic material; Provides OPS must place con- 
trols on processors, wholesalers, and retailers 
when price ceilings are placed on farm commodi- 
ties; Eliminates regulation W (consumer credit 
controls); Exempts from controls hourly wages up 
to $1; Exempts small businesses with 8 or fewer 
employees from wage and salary controls; Exempts 
all wages paid agricultural labor; Requires OPS 
to observe state and municipal price laws: Grants 
individual reviews on price and wage regulations 
by the Emergency Court of Appeals, and expands 
the authority of the court. Public Law 429. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEFENSE 


Dept. of the Army—$13,953,010,000, including 
military personnel, $4,410,000,000; maintenance 
and operation, $4,332,400,000; procurement and 
production, $2.736,000,000; Army National Guard, 
$153,300,000; research and development, $400,000, - 
000; construction, $585,510,000. 

Dept. of the Navy—$13,243,744,482, including 
personnel and Marine Corps, $616,884,000; Marine 
Corps troops and facilities, $860,000,000; Aircraft 
and facilities, $963,000,000; construction of air- 
craft, etc., $3,910,042,000; ships and facilities, 
$1,200,000,000; shipbuilding and conversion, 1952- 
53, $511,938,000; ordnance and facilities, $879,- 
000,000; service-wide supply and finance, $467, 
634,142; civil engineering, $212,800,000; construc- 
tion, $363,284,840. ‘ 

Dept. of the Air Force—$22,553,361,770, including 
aircraft and related procurement, $12,685,044,000; 
maintenance and operation, $3,600,000,000; mili- 
tary personnel, $3,200,000,000; construction, $1,- 
200,000,000. 

Total for National Defense: 
938,912; supplemental, 
deficiency appr., 
302,138,752. 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Atomic Energy Commission—$4, 124,621,500. 

Census Bureau—$10,021,935. 

Civil Aeronautics Adm.—$141,231,219, includes 
Federal aid airport program, $19,821,154, 

Coast Guard—$232,750,000. 

Education, Office of—$71,630,000. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation—$84,400,000. 

Federal Security Agency—$1,639,700,261. 

Highways, Federal aid to—$325,000,000. 

Immigration and Naturalization—$40,399,000. 

Labor, Dept. of—$220,608,539, including Bureau 
of Employment Security, $188,543,000, and grants 
to states, $192,860,000, for unemployment compen- 
sation and employment service administration. 

Pest Office—$2,965,628,000. 

Provisions that apply to the 1953 appropriations 
for the majority of Federal agencies: (1) Limita- 
tion on annual leave accumulated after Jan. 1, 
1952, must be used during fiscal year in which 
accumulated, excepting employees outside the con- 
tinental United States and employees who go into 
the military service; (2) Only 90% of the budget 
estimates for personal services may be used in the 
Federal agencies unless the agency, or parts 
thereof, have been specifically excluded; prohibits 
the agencies from filling more than 3 out of 4 
vacancies until a 10% - personnel reduction has 
been made; (3) Only 75% of the budget estimates 
for information personnel. and publicity. functions 
may be used in. any Federal agency unless that 
agency, or part thereof, has been specifically 


1953, $2,290,199,840; urgent 
$1,401,000,000. Grand total $50, - 


Regular, $46,610,-. 


Small Defense — 


by gree Consult Veterans Administration, pp. 
735-736. 

', Congress enacted a 4% rise in basic pay of the| Congress extended through 1955 the dual parity 

, including retired personnel, cadets | SYStem for 6 basic commodities—cotton, wheat, 

See Pay Scales, pp. 724-725. | COTM, Tice, tobaccd and peanuts.°. . . Repealed 

Also increased old-age and survivors’ insurance oa iki wie oennven ii cis Coie 

benefits, public assistance Payments and raised | on rectified spirits vodka produced at distilleries, 

income limitations. See Social Security, pp. 623- : +. Made theft and receipt of stolen mail a 

629. Increased benefits for unemployment and | felony with fine up to $2,000 and prison up to 5 


Sickness under the Railroad Unemployment In-| years... . Authorized 18 patrol frigates and 50 
“surance Act, providing daily benefit rates of $7 landing craft on loan to Japan and 2 submarines 
and $7.50 for 2 additional earnings brackets, | to Netherlands... . Reorganized the Bureau of 


$3,000 to $3,499.99, and $3,500, Percentage in- | Internal Revenue, abolishing all offices filled by 
‘ereases in daily benefits ranging from 30% to! political appointment, except that of Commission- 
60%. Also, Congress applied GI benefits to Korean er; put others under civil service. 


_ Prospective Standing Committees of the New 83rd Congress 


After the organization of the new 83rd Congress, it is expected that the following Republicans will 
“become chairmen of the important committees, on the basis of seniority: 


Committee Senate Chairman House Chairman 
pee ean es 2 


(TH ELL PTLD 5 Sip nea eset ee ee) eed er .|Clifford R. Hope (Kan.) 
‘Agriculture and Forestry........... Geo. D. Aiken (Vt.). . 

SPRDLODEIAMONA: o 0 co. cs ces Styles Bridges (N. H.).. 

(LEG WT ehg 9 Co Leverett Saltonstall (Mass.) 

Banking and Curreney............. Homer E. Capehart (Ind.)... 

District of Columbia............... Francis Case (S. D.)....... 


xpenditures in Executive Depts....|.............. Ey ee 

TI ns nly oi a Set Sos Sele wo oie Eugene D. Millikin (Colo.) . 
Fore UREN oi ae SEO a Se Seas CaP cre is, Ce ae eee 
Foreign Relations............ ....,|Alexander Wiley (Wisc.) . . 
Government Operations............ Jos. R. McCarthy (Wisc.) 
Interior and Insular Affairs........ Hugh Butler (Nebr.)....... 
interstate and Foreign Commerce. ..|/Chas. W. Tobey (N. FT: 
BEMEUEEY OS SOM r,t, gs oe William er 5 nee 
Labor and Public Welfare. ......... Robert A. Taft (Ohio) 
Post Office and Civil Service........ Frank Carlson (Kan.) tai tip eres 
SE ee ea Edward Martin (Pa.) Geo. A. Dondero (Mich.) 
rN DEUS ed ras reece eet Sk Rs cE came cece sues .|Leo E, Allen (Iil.) 
Rules and Administration........... Wm. E. Jenner (Ind.) 5 . 
Un-American Activities 
ERATURE THALES Tmo nc oa te Wy S'nta csv, o0s,eharw vic wicweioeg hie ...|Edith N, Rogers (Mass.) 
MEN UEIE DT GATIS orton yes Cola mecca ss 5.004s servis wnesle'e oa oes Dninwe ae, |DanieteAe Reed (N. Y.) 

Number of Bills Vetoed by Presidents Since Washington 
| Pocket Pocket 
Presidents Vetoes | vetoes | Total Presidents Vetoes! vetoes | Total 

Washington............. 2° = oe 2 Cleveland (first term)....| 302 10 312 
Bradison a a ROS ore 5 is 6 Benjamin Harrison....., 19 22 41 
LLCO an a a a wel 1 ae Cleveland (second term). . 42 121 163 
BERR ON tri pce. se ree 3 vg 6 13 Mokinleyed = Al ota Sage 6 36 42 
BRR ois Sas oe 8 2 10 Theodore Roosevelt...... 42 40 82 

LR yee ra 2 1 3 DRG 5 = Se Beer a i he 30 9 39 
OST See 9 1 10 WMISOR chi aks cc rei ae 33 Il 44 
OES Ree 5 3 8 CCL Se eae aes 1 

LS aah a 3 Z 5 aondeet nox tie ia 20 29 49 
nS a eee 21 5, 21 PIDOVER i ee or ts een 20 15 35 
te ai = 5s 2 = 42 42 x. DP Roosevelt. 2.1.52. 371 260 631 
Revere. ee 12 12 | Ap paniary ee. esate ee ae 180 70 250 
MRA ee rear t oickarecis-< cs os 4 4 


Cats and Dogs for Medical Research Legalized by New York State 


A measure permitting the use of homeless cats | York City was authorized to continue its 3% sales 

and dogs for medical research, the Metcalf-Hatch Ny page lc tax on eae ands 15% = on race 
E . tack admissions. Any city and county was au- 

cena enacted into ysl ye el Ree thorized to issue up to $30,000 in bonds for civil 
Legislature in 1952, amid bitter deba a to | defense expenses. The State Civil Defense Com- 
the state. The law authorizes health officers to | yi-cion was continued and $25,000;000 reappropri- 
collect these animals, confine them in a public | ated for public bomb shelters. A $30,000 limitation 
pound, and turn them over to authorized labora- | was removed from the amount of group life insur- 
tories for medical experimentation. ‘Citizens op- ance employers may carry for employees. An 
posed the law on several grounds, including anti- | increase of $26 to $30 a _week- maximum benefits 
vivisection and the fear that officers would not be | was granted under the Sickness Disability Insur- 
foo scrupulous in trying to find owners of stray | ance law. Shean aie 
animals. The possibility that pets might be taken Automobile liability insurance requirements were 
ap for the profit involved also was aired. Scien- expanded to include drivers under 21. Operation 
ists, however, argued that experiment was needed | of an uninsured car by a minor was banned. A: law 
9 protect human beings against disease. increased from $15,000 to $25,000 the cash or se- 

New York also legalized the sale of yellow oleo- | curities to be deposited with the state by an unin- 
margarine, after 66 years of opposition. Damage | sured motor vehicle operator, after an accident, as 
io the butter industry was the chief factor in de- | proof of financial liability in lieu of insurance. 
aying the law. Oleomargarine may now be colored Liability insurance on buses was increased. Over- 
fellow and sold when packaged and stamped as | loading a passenger vessel was made a felony. 
uch. The state was authorized to seize ships and 

Other laws out of 835 enacted in 1952 by New planes used unlawfully to conceal or transport 
york: the State was authorized to join New Jer- | narcotics. Illegal transportation of narcotics in an 
ey, Pennsylvania and Delaware in developing the | automobile was made presumptive evidence of its 
Delaware river and to use $550,000,000 if the states | possession and control by all in the vehicle. It be- 
gree and Congress approves. The ban on Sunday | came a crime to possess or sell marijuana plants or 
ports and entertainment was removed, subject to | seeds. A penalty of 15 years to life imprisonment 
ocal ordinances. A 15-member commission was | was enacted for third conviction for violation of the 
et up to supervise the state interest in 11 TV chan- | narcotics laws. High schools were required to teach 
lels to be granted for education by the FCC. New | the dangers of drug habits. 


Biggest labor event of 1952 was the 53-day strike 
of the United Steelworkers, CIO, June 3-July 24, 
which resulted after the Supreme Court had voided 
President Truman’s seizure of the steel mills as 
unconstitutional. When union and management 
failed to agree in the fall of 1951, Philip Murray, 
president of the union, scheduled a strike for Dec. 
3r, 1951, but postponed it several times after 
President Truman asked labor and industry to 
confer with the Wage Stabilization Board. When 
the strike was finally called over 600,000 steel- 
workers and 92 individual corporations were in- 
volved. 

The union asked a wage increase of 1842c an 
hr., and other benefits equal to that sum. The 
Wage Stabilization Board, through its public and 
labor members, with industry ‘dissenting, recom- 
mended a wage increase of 1215c an hr., retroac- 
tive to Jan. 1; 24$c additional July 1, 1952, and 
2'5c additional Jan. 1, 1953, as well as other bene- 
fits costing 5.4 an hr. in 1952 and 31c an hr. ad- 
ditional in 1953. It recommended a union shop. 

The industry offered 9c an hr., retroactive to 
Mar. 1, 1952, and 5.4 an hr. in other benefits, and 
did not act on the union shop. The industry 
asked an increase of $6 a ton for direct costs and 


_ $12 a ton covering all costs. Steel prices averaged 


$110 a ton; wages averaged $1.88 an hr. 

President Truman by executive order Apr. 8, 
1952, instructed Chas. Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, to take over and operate the steel mills. 
He said he acted under powers of the national 
emergency to prevent a halt in defense work. He 
said the Taft-Hartley law would have compelled 
a delay of 80 days, whereas the union voluntarily 
had waited 99 days. He asserted the workers were 
entitled to the increase suggested by WSB and ac- 
cused the industry of making a profit of $19.50 a 
ton, against $11 a ton before Korea, and said the 
WSB formula would give $17 to $18 a ton profit. 

Clarence B. Randall, pres., Inland Steel, de- 
elared over national networks that the President 
was “‘paying a debt to CIO” and misrepresenting 
earnings by failing to say that two-thirds were 
taken: by the Government in taxes, and earnings 
were now 15% below the year before. 

Bethlehem Steel, Republic Steel and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube asked an order restraining the 
Government, and were denied it by U. S. District 
Court, Washington, Judge Alex. Holtzhoff. They 
then asked for an injunction to compel return of 
the mills, similar action being brought by Inland 
Steel. U. S. District Judge David A. Pine Apr. 29 
granted a preliminary order. nullifying seizure. 
The Government appealed and U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals Apr. 30 granted a stay of the Pine injunc- 
tion. The President having threatened to raise 
wages if the industry did not agree to the WSB 
formula, the industry asked the court to freeze 
wages; this was denied. The U. S. Supreme Court 
agreed to hear the case and issued a stay of wage 
changes. On June 2, 1952, the Supreme Court up- 
held Judge Pine, declared seizure unconstitu- 
tional, and ordered the mills returned to their 
owners. The decision was concurred in by Justices 
Black, Douglas, Burton, Clark, Frankfurter and 
Jackson; dissenting were Minton, Reed and Chief 
Justice Vinson, President Murray, CIO, immedi- 
ately called his men out on strike, alleging no 
contract. 

When President Truman appealed to Congress 
for legislation enabling him to seize the mills both 
the Senate and the House refused and recom- 
mended use of the Taft-Hartley law—Senate, 49- 
30; House, 228-164. 

On July 24 the White House announced an 
agreement between Benj. F. Fairless for the in- 
dustry and Philip Murray for labor, with John R. 
Steelman representing the President. It gave in- 
dustry an advance of an average of $5.65 a ton 
above ceiling price of $110, including the $3 a ton 
rise granted under the Capehart amendment to 
the Defense Production act Apr. 23. The union 
received increases of 16c an hr. retroactive to Mar. 
1 plus 5.4c an hr. fringe benefits. The union shop 
agreement requires new workers to join when 
hired, but they may resign in the second half of the 
first month on the job. Old workers will- not be 
compelled to join, one of the points at issue, 

The strike called out over 600,000 steel workers 


Labor Review for 1952 


LABOR REVIEW FOR 1952 . : 
Steel Strike Curtailed Production; Many. New Pay Rises Granted 


and 25,000 iron ore workers in sympathy. Lack of| 
steel caused layoff of 300,000 in the motor car in- 
dustry. Secretary of Defense Robt. A. Lovett said 
steel production was put back 20% to 30%. Loss: 
in wages and production was estimated at $40,000,- 
000 a day. i 


RAILROAD AGREEMENTS 


The nation’s railroads, under Army control since 
Aug. 27, 1950, were returned to their owners May 
23, by order of the President after the carriers and 
3 unions—Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, . 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Order of Railway Conductors—signed 
16-mo. contracts covering 150,000 workers on over 
130 roads. 


ed | 
, 1951, following their strike * 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 8, 1951, by ‘‘sick’’ switchmen. The: 
union was fined $100,000 for striking in the face of * 
injunctions. The contract signed by the trainmen } 
deferred the 40-hr. week, a major issue for which: 
the other 3 unions held out.] On Mar. 9, 1952,, 
5,000 engineers, firemen and conductors went on: 
strike in the Midwest. They ignored the Army’s: 
baek-to-work appeal, and the Government ob-- 
tained a court order Mar. 11, to end the work: 
stoppage. Return to work was threatened for a. 
time by about 500 strikers in Toledo and Elkhart, 
Ind., who protested. They gave in Mar. 12, clear-~ 
ing the way for resumption of full service. The: 
Mar. 11 restraining order was replaced Apr. 15 by © 
a temporary injunction, granted by Federal Judge - 
Emerich B. Freed, in Cleveland. He said the courts 
should not be used to ‘impel collective bargain- 
ing.”’ The 3 unions asked the Supreme Court to» 
invalidate the ruling. ' 

Pay rises, including cost of living allowances, 
gave yardmen 37c an hr. above their old rates of 
$1.45 to $1.65 an hr. Roadmen received 2215¢ an 
hr. above their old scale of $1.95 an hr. Increases 
were retroactive in part to October, 1950, and in 
part to January, 1951, and ranged from $600 to 
$1,100 for each worker. Yardmen who worked a 
40 hr. week were assured of an additional 4c an 
hr. to offset the pay loss occasioned by the shorter 
work week. New gains, cited as advantages over 
the contract signed by the trainmen: a neutral 
chairman of a joint committee to settle disputes on 
the interdivisional run rule; replacement of the 
single arbitrator by a tripartite arbitration panel 
to decide on disputes under the one class of service 
rule, and yard wage scales for transfer and belt | 
line workers. Other changes in complicated work 
rules were to be settled later. 

CIO United Railroad Workers of America gained | 
a union shop contract for 40,000 employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad May 8. Eastern railroads 
and 17 non-operating unions, mostly AFL, agreed 
Aug. 29, on a union shop, covering 400,000 workers. 


COMMUNICATIONS STRIKES 


In 43 states and Washington, D. C., over 67,000 
CIO Communications Workers of America went on 
strike Apr. 7 for higher wages. By Apr. 9 over. 
75,000 telephone employees of AT&T affiliates were 
on strike, including 16,000 installers and distribu- 
tion workers at Western Electric. Strike by 10,000 
installers ended Apr. 19 with a wage rise averaging 
14,1¢c an hr. plus 17c in fringe. benefits. Remain- 
ing 6,000 settled Apr. 25 for an 11 to 16c an hr, 
Strikes against phone companies in Michigan were 
settled Apr. 11 with a $4 to $7 a wk. increase; in 
Ohio, Apr. 14, by the same terms, and in New Jer- } 
sey, Apr. 15 for a $4 to $4.50 rise... . United Tele- | 
phone Organization agreed to $2 to $5 a wk. rise 
for 18,000 telephone repair and maintenance men 
in New York City area. 

A strike of 30,000 Western Union employees © 
throughout the country Apr. 3, was settled May. | 
26, when the AFL Commercial Telegraphers Union | 
ratified a contract for a 40-hr. week with no pay | 


loss for 15,000 formerly on a 45-hr., 20-min. week; | 
$22 monthly increase for those on a 35-hr. week, | 
and permission for workers to refuse to join the 
union if they paid service charges (dues) to com- 
pensate the union for representing them. Union 
agreed to support the company’s request to the 
FCC for a rate increase. 


PAY RISE FOR MINERS 
A strike in Northern bituminous “mines was 
averted Sept. 20, when the UMW and mine op- 
erators agreed to a $1.90 daily increase for 170,000 
miners. Old basic wage was $16.35 a day.. Pay- 
ments to the union welfare fund were increased by 


- 10c a ton, to 40c a ton. Contract, effective Oct. 1, 


runs for 1 year. Southern Coal Producers Assn. 
Signed an identical agreement Sept. 30. The pay 
rise was 4.5% above wage ceilings and the WSB 
limited the increase to $1.50. A strike at soft coal 
mines followed, only to be called off by John L. 
Lewis Oct. 27, after he conferred with President 
‘Truman, The President, Dec. 3, overruled WSB 


-and ESA and granted the full award of $1.90 ‘‘to 


avert a strike.’’ 
Anthracite producers and the UMW signed an 


* agreement Noy. 1, giving 68,000 workers a $1.90 


daily increase, subject to WSB approval. An agree- 
ment Sept. 17, increased payments to the union’s 
welfare and retirement fund by 20c a ton, making 
the new rate 50c per ton. 


CIO AND AFL 

Annual convention of the CIO, scheduled for 
Nov. 17 at Los Angeles, was adjourned to Atlantic 
City, N. J., Dec. 1, by the death on Nov. 9 of 
Philip Murray, 66, pres., CIO and of United Steel- 
workers of America. He had filled the office 16 
years. In August the executive board of the steel 
union raised his salary from $25,000 to $40,000. 
Murray’s annual report, published Nov. 16, asked 
end of wage controls because price controls were 
inadequate; forecast possibility of an economic 
downturn because of inadequate consumer buying 
power; called additions to Social Security act in- 
sufficient and blamed the Taft-Hartley act because 
two-thirds of all workers were not in unions. 

Walter Reuther was elected CIO president Dec. 4. 

At the annual convention of the AFL, in New 
York Sept. 15-23, William Green was reelected 
pres. for his 28th term. He died Nov. 21, aged 79. 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer, was appointed 
to succeed him; he advocated combining AFL, CIO, 
UMW and independents. This had been proposed 
at convention, which brought reply from John L. 
Lewis, pres. United Mine Workers, that he would 
work constructively to find a formula for immedi- 
ate unification. Executive Council reported Aug. 
14 membership of 8,098,000, gain of 252,000 in year. 
During 1952 AFL increased its campaign to pre- 
yent racketeers from seizing union offices. 

A joint committee of 5 AFL and 5 CIO members 
was created in New York Jan. 21 to end jurisdic- 
tional strife among New York unions. Co-chair- 
men: Michael J. Quill, CIO; Martin T. Lacey, AFL. 


OTHER WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 

Metal and Machine Workers—At Curtiss-Wright, 
Woodridge, N.J., 12,500 production workers re- 
ceived 12c an hr. plus fringe benefits, and 3,700 
propeller division workers got 4c an hr., plus fringe 
benefits. . . . 1,000,000 auto workers were given a 
4c an hr. increase under an annual improvement 
factor to raise living standards. . . Bethlehem 
and Todd Shipyards signed a sliding-scale wage 
pact with CIO shipbuilding workers, covering 28,- 
000 employees and giving a first class mechanic a 
20c an hr. increase. . . . WSB approved a 10c an 
hr. pay rise for 25,000 employees of North Ameri- 
can Aviation in Los Angeles and Columbus, O.... 
WSB ordered a 13c an hr. wage cut at the Avco 
Mfg. Co. jet plant, Bridgeport, Conn., but al- 
lowed a cost-of-living plan. . . . WSB approved 
a general increase of 8c an hr. for 25,000 lead, 
zine and copper workers at Phelps Dodge, Kenne- 
cott, American Smelting & Refining, and 9 small 
also additional average increases of 
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je an hr. at Kennecott and Phelps Dodge to re- 
classify job rates... . WSB permitted an 18c¢ an 
hr. rise, including fringe benefits, for American 
Brass Co. workers to wipe out inequities. .. . AFL 
International Assn. of Machinists and Douglas 
Aircraft agreed on 5c an hr. rise for 13,000 work- 
ers at El Segundo plant. . . . CIO United Steel- 
workers at 9 plants of Aluminum Co. of America 
up 19¢ an hr. and 2.1¢c an hr. in benefits. 9,500 
AFL Aluminum Workers in 6 Alcoa factories won 
similar gains. WSB approved a 16c an hr. rise for 
5,000 CIO workers at Kaiser Aluminum. 

Electrical Workers—International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO, up 74% to 13¢ an hr., in line 
with terms given 78 other unions representing 70,- 
000 at 60 General Electric plants. .. . Same union 
won 5% increase at Sylvania for 5,000 after 6- 
week strike. . . . Rise of 7c an hr. given 25,000 
members of Independent Farm Equipment-United 
Electrical Workers union after 86-day strike at 
International Harvester, which also settled with 
UEW, CIO, for average rise of 10c an hr. for 4,900 
at Melrose Park, Ill., after 10-week strike... . 
Wage Stabilization Bd. approved a 1.08% living 
cost pay increase for 200,000 General Electric 
workers. 

Drivers—3,500 Pacific Greyhound drivers, AFL, 
won a 5-day wk., fully effective Oct. 1, 1953, and 
a 4.6% immediate pay rise. . . . 35,000 AFL truck 
drivers up 15 to 23c an hr, and a pension plan... . 
Prudential Insurance agents, after 81-day strike, 
won average of $5.36 wk. and $150 pension fund 
contributions. 6,000 bakery drivers in the 
New York City area won rises of $6 wk. 

Meat Packers—AFL Meat Cutters and CIO Pack- 
inghouse Workers, up 6c~an hr. for 40,000 at 
Armour. . . . Same unions won 4c an hr. rise for 
10,000 at Swift. .. . CIO Packinghouse Workers at 
Campbell Soup plant, N. J., received 10 to 15¢ hr., 
back pay, medical insurance and other benefits. 

Rubber—Goodyear Tire & Rubber gave 10c dn 
hr. rise to 60,000 United Rubber Workers, CIO. 

Oil Workers—Nation-wide strike of 90,000 oil 
workers, Apr. 30, closed refineries and cut pipe- 
line operation, commercial airline flights and Sun- 
day motoring. The strike, involving 22 CIO, AFL 
and independent unions, ended late in May when 
settlements covering 60,000. workers had been 
reached. Unions agreed to accept a WSB wage rise 
limit of 15¢ an hr. About 9c was retroactive to 
Jan. 1. Day scales before the strike averaged $2 
to $2.10 an hr. 

General—13,000 CIO Textile Workers at New 
Bedford and Fall River, Mass. mills took an 814¢ 
hr. wage cut. Another 7,000 in 5 Bates Mfg. Co. 
plants in Maine took a 7.7c hr. reduction. .. . 
7,500 AFL glass workers in Ohio, W. Va., Penn. 


-and Indiana won 10c hr. increases, vacation and 


insurance improvements and other gains. .. . 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. agreed to a $5 
weekly rise for 13,000 eastern division workers, 
plus company-paid welfare program. . . . Logging 
firms agreed to 742c hr. increases for 40,000 CIO 
Int. Woodworkers, . . . AFL Sailors Union of the 
Pacific struck for and won a 5% increase and 
other benefits. West Coast shippers made a simi- 
lar agreement with AFL Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots. .. . Pullman Co. and Order of Ry. Conduc- 
tors settled on a 1242c hr. rise, an escalator clause 
and other terms. . . . In New York, 100,000 con- 
struction workers won 16c hr. in a new agreement 
fixing scales at $2.05 to $3.40 hr... . 15,000 AFL 
carpenters, Detroit area, won 13c hr. rise, 5¢e hr 
insurance benefits. .. , Screen Extras Guild, AFL, 
won new salary rates—$18.50 day for general work 
and $25 day for dress extras, dancers and swim- 
mers, and higher rates for specialized groups. 


companies; 
Work Stoppages (Strikes) in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Number | Workers Man Number | Workers Man 
Year stoppages] involved | days idle Year stoppages| involved | days idle 
Average > 7 
939. 2,862} 1,130,000] 16,900,000)/1949.......... 3,606] 3,030,000} 50,500,000 
1940” = icp 2,508 577,000} _6,701,0001]/1950.......... ,843} 2,410,000} 38,800,000 
ULES Ug a Cacia 4,28. 2,363,000) 23,048,000)/1951.......... 4,737| 2,220,000} 22,900,000 
Ue Re rere 2,968) 40,000} 4,183,000}/1952 Jan. (est.) 400) 190,000] 1,250,000 
BOSS ido. ease 3,752} 1,981,000} 13,501,000 Feb. (est.) 350 185,000} 1,270,000 
LE eee 4,956] 2,116,000} 8,721,000 Mar. (est.) 400 240,000] 1,400,000 
MEER re Pe ten 5s 4,750} 3,470,000] 38,000,000 Apr. (est.) 475} 1,000,000} 5,300,000 
War Period May (est) 475 300,006 7,500,000 
per 18, 1948, 71| 6,744,000) 36,300,000 aay (est). 438 133000 12°800'000 
f at" 14,371 # i uly (€st.). 5, 2,500, 
i peas 1985| 4,600,000] 116,000,000 Aug. (est.) 450|  225'000/ 2,100,000 
BPA eR < aoe 0: ax'0 3,693} 2,170,000} 34,600,000 Sept. (est.) 475 230,000) 3,200,000 
| OSA Acerca 3,41 1,960,000] 34,100,000 Oct. (est.). 425 470,000| 3,500,006 
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Labor Union Memberships 


Source: Figures on membership of trade unions in the United States are 


subject to 
uncertainties in others. There is no official check on the 
recinions, Sy ther a government agency or the parent labor bodies. The following figures 


obtained by the Department of Labor from union sources. . 


APPROXIMATE ¥ 
TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 
(Revised March, 1951; 
(Originally compiled June, 1949) 


Total organized workers. .14.009,000 to 16,800,000 
American Federation of Labor........... - 8,000,000 
Congress of Industrial 


Organizations.:......... 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
ffiliated 
wadee 2,400,000 to 2,800,000 


UNIONS WITH A MEMBERSHIP 
OF 25,006 OR OVER 
AFL Unions 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associated 


MRRPAMONOS) A) ns op iatsce as sss kate bc as - 40,000 
Automobile Workers of America, Interna- : 
MAOH CHAION, WITUICCG sass k ness ae .« 54,200 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America............. . 170,000 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists, and 
Proprietors’ International Union ot 
Amerion, JoUrDeyMen.. .- ete ae 60,919 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Help- 
ers of America, Int'l Bro. of............ 150,000 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of 47,000 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of America............ . 657000 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers, International Association of.... 105,400 
Building Service Employees’, Int’l Union.. 173,019 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United 
Byotiertood OE. erceta SR ee clas gene 735,000 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers Inter- 
national Union, United................ 33,166 
Chemical Workers Union, International..., 130,000 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
International Union of America........ - 33,808 
Electrical Workers, Int’l Bro. of........... 450,000 
Engineers, Int’] Union of Operating. ...... 150,000 
Pire Fighters, Int’l Ass’n of.............. 68,000 
Firemen and Oilers, Int’l Bro. of.......... 58,000 
Garment Workers of America, United. 40,000 
Garment Workers’ Union, Int'l Ladies’ 423,01 
Glass Bottle Blowers Ass'n of the U.S..... 35,00 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint..... 26,136 
Government Employees, American Fed. of. 6,000 


ers’ Union, International............. . 35,000 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union, ‘United.............005 32,000 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, International.. 267,000 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bar- 
tenders International Union..........., 400,000 
Laundry Workers International Union... ., 88,000 
Letter Carriers, National Association of.... 90,000 
Longshoremen’s Association, International. 55,376 
Machinists, International Association of... . 581,938 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Bro. of... _ 171,356 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated 175,000 
Moldets and Foundry Workers Union o 
North America, International 87,984 
Musicians, American Federation of. - 237,000 
Office Employes’ International Uaion 40,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Brotherhood of.............. . 178,000 
Paper Makers, Int’ Bro. of... .......2/22 9,000 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ Int’ 
Ass'n of the U. S. and Canada.......... 32,000 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
and Canada, United Ass'n oi Jour- 
heymen and Apprentices of the......., 180,000 
Post Office Clerks, Nat'l Fed. of......./7: M4 
Postal Transport Ass’n, Nat’l.......... 57" ,630 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative. 30,248 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America, International. ...... - 75,000 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of........ ++++. 120,000 


Railroad Telegraphers, Order of........... 57,523 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood 145/530 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Han- 
dlers, Express and Station Employes, 
RADIEPOOGIOE fe oe ne moe Sc aracae 


350,000 
Retail Clerks International Association, °° E 


200,000 


. rane Book pitt ae aS 

Stage Employes and ts) 
chine Operators ot the U.S. and Canada, 
International Alliance of Theatrical. .... 

State, County and Municipal Employes, 


Teachers, American Federation of......... 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of Amer., Int'l Bro. of..........1,103, 
Telegraphers’ Union, Commercial. ........ 26,83 

Textile Workers of America, United....... 78, 


Tobacco Workets International Union..... 34,3: 
Typographical Union, International....... 95,690 
Upholsterers’ Int’l Union of No. Amer...... 50,000 


In addition there are 10 AFL unions with a mem- 
bership of less than 1,000; 12 with 1,000 to 5.000, 
7 with 5,000 to 10,000; 17 with 10,000 to 25,000. 

State labor organizations affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor maintain offices in every 
State of the Union, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. 

CIO Unions 


Automobile, Alicraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America., Interna- 
tional Union, United............... aa 


Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Dis- 
tillery Workers Union ot America, Inter- 
national Union of United.......... “Saw dis aoe ete 

Clothing Workers of Amer., Amalgamated 375,000 

Communications Workers of America. . 240,000 


45,000 


947,598 


Furniture Workers of America. United..... 
Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers of America, 
United 


50,142 | 
34,000 
86,603 
45,700 
Newspaper Guild, American....... cece eee PaO UiteN 
Oil Workers International Union... .. pina ee 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer., United.. 84,000 © 
Paperworkers of America, U 1 ee .... 89,000 
Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers 
International Union...............20 + 935,312 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
INIOD sa hic t eee Ce - 65,000 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastie Work- 
ers of America, United............ o«vee LOGOFG 


Shoe Workers oi America, United - 67,000 
Steelworkers of America, United... vesesce GOOMES 


Textile Workers Union of America........ 373,770 
Utility Workers Union of America. .... sees 75,000 
Woodworkers of America, International... . 90,000 


In addition there is one CIO union with a member- 
ship of less than 5,000; 4 with 5,000 to 10,000; 4 with 
10,000 to 25.000. 


State industrial union councils affiliated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations maintain 
offices in all the States of the Union except Arkansas, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Carolina, and South . 
es and ip the District of Columbia'and Puerto 

co. 

Independent Unions 


Federal Employes, Nat’l Fed. of....... vss 93.000 
Fur and Leather Workers’ Union of U. 8. 

and Canada, International. ............ 100,000 
Letter Carriers Ass’n, Nat'l Rural 0 


Tnternational sc. 0.6.0 eae 2 esas 65,000 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Inter- 

nationaiUnioniofee, Saude. ae ciacg SOO 
Mine Workers of Amer., Int'l Progressive. 27,900 
Mine Workers of America, United...,..... 00,000 
Post Office Clerks, United Nat’! Ass'n of. _ |” 35,000 
Postmasters of the U. S., National League 

of District 3g a aseic ne oe ae oomeee 20,000 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of. | ~e.. 210,624 

ailway Conductors of America, Order of 37,562 
Salaried Unions, National Federation of,. .. 27,000 
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__ Republic of Korea was invaded 4 a.m. Sunday, 
June 25, 1950, Far Eastern time (2 p.m. June 24, 


_ Eastern Standard time) by armed forces of the 


_ People’s Democratic Republic of Korea (Com- 
Securi 


_ munist). 


. 
} 


U.N. ‘ty Council, in emergency 
meeting June 25, declared the invasion a breach 
of the peace, called for a cessation of hostilities 
and the withdrawal of North Korean troops to the 


_ 38th parallel, and asked all U.N. members to as- 
_ sist in carrying out this resolution. For, 9; against, 


0. Soviet Union was absent, Yugoslavia abstained. 


_._ President Truman ordered Gen. of-the Army 


Douglas MacArthur to aid the South Koreans, 
and, citing the threat of a Communist occupation 
oi Formosa, ordered the 7th Fleet to protect that 
island and prevent Chinese Nationalist forces from 
attacking the mainland. The President, asked by 
the U.N. to name a commander to all U.N. forces, 
chose Gen. MacArthur, July 8, 1950. 


The surprise attack enabled the North Koreans 
to capture Seoul in 4 days and to force U.N. troops 
to fight delaying actions for 83 days, until they 
Teached a small triangle behind the Naktong Riy- 
er, where they held. On Sept. 15, Allied forces 
began a counter-offensive. With naval batteries 
aiding, Marines and ground troops took Inchon, 
the port of Seoul, far behind the North Korean 
front. South Koreans crossed the 38th parallel 
Oct. 7. Other troops followed the next day. With 
Patrols in sight of the Yalu border, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur sent 100,000 troops into an offensive Nov. 
24, to end the war. On Nov. 26, 200,000 fully 
equipped Chinese ‘‘volunteers’’ crossed the Yalu 
in a counter-attack. In this ‘‘entirely new war,” 
as Gen. MacArthur called it, U.N. troops were 
forced steadily back by hordes of Chinese, who 
reached the 38th parallel Jan. 1, 1951, and cap- 
tured Seoul and Inchon despite heavy casualties 
Suffered in their ‘“‘human wave’’ assaults. They 
drove 70 miles into South Korea, took Wonju, Su- 
won, Chungju and Osan. By Feb. 10, 1951, a re- 
Tewed Allied offensive had recaptured Inchon. 
Seoul was retaken Mar. 14, 1951, and U.N. forces 
recrossed the 38th parallel in force early in April. 
U.N. General Assembly voted Communist China 
the aggressor in Korea Feb. 1, 1951, by 44 to 
7, with 9 absentions. 


MACARTHUR RECALLED 


Continued reports of Communist buildup and 
airfield construction, caused fears in Washington 
and London of an ‘‘expanded war.’’ They also be- 
Came irritated by Gen. MacArthur’s strong criti- 
cism of foreign policies and of military restrictions 
placed on him. This led President Truman to re- 
place the Supreme Commander Apr. 11, 1951, with 
Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 8th Army com- 
mander. Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet took over 
the field forces. Gen. Mark W. Clark, 56, chief-of 
Army field forces in the U. S., was appointed U.N. 
commander in Korea Apr.-28, 1952, after Ridgway 
succeeded to Gen. Eisenhower’s SHAPE post in 
Europe. For MacArthur case see page 733. 


A long-prepared Communist offensive, begun 
Apr. 22, 1951, took Yonchon, Hwachon reservoir 
and threatened Seoul. South Korean troops re- 
treated before a.Communist drive May 19, but the 
U.S. 2nd Division checked the enemy. Gen. Van 
Fleet called the offensive a failure. A steady ad- 
vance by the U.N. resulted in the capture of the 
Communist defense triangle of Pyonggang-Kum- 
wha-Chorwun by June 13, and of Kaesong, June 
21. Allied troops took Heartbreak Ridge, north 
of Yanggu, Oct. 7 after 37 days of bitter, see-saw 
fighting. 

Communists released a list of 11,559 prisoners 
of war on Dec. 18, 1951. It included 3,198 U. S. 
troops and 7,142 South Koreans. _The name of 
Maj. Gen. William F. Dean was listed. U.N. in 
turn listed 132,474 Communist prisoners. Each 
side questioned the accuracy of the other’s list. 
U.N. said 1,000 names were missing, and the Com- 
munists asserted 40,000 of their men were not 
listed. Communists claimed 571 Americans ~ had 
died in captivity, listed others who had escaped 
and a few who were ‘‘released.’’ A month earlier, 
Col. James M. Hanley, 8th Army’s Judge Advocate 
office, published a report that Chinese Communists 
had killed 2,513 U. S. prisoners since Nov. 1, 1950, 
along with 7,000 South Korean troops and 250,000 
civilians. He later increased the total to 6,270, to 
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include North Korean atrocities. First instance of 
atrocities was discovered July 10, 1950. 


RIOTS BY COMMUNIST PRISONERS 


During 1952, riots by rebellious Communist pris- 
oners at the Koje, Cheju and Pusan prisoner-of- 
War camps were put down by U.N. troops. In up- 
risings Feb. 18, Mar. 13, May 30 and Oct. 1, 
144 prisoners were killed. Brig. Gen. Francis T. 
Dodd, Koje prison camp commander, was seized 
by prisoners on May 7, but was released unharmed 
May 10, after Brig. Gen. Charles F. Colson, suc- 
cessor to Dodd as Koje commander, agreed to 
Communist demands to end screening of prison- 
ers and to permit prisoners to organize their own 
groups within the compounds. Colson’s coneces- 
sions were repudiated by Gen. Clark, and Colson 
was replaced by Brig. Gen. Haydon L. Boatner. 
Disturbances continued until June 10, when Boat- 
ner, employing 1,000 paratroopers, smashed pris- 
oner resistance. One U. S. soldier and 38 cap- 
tives were killed in the 214 hr. battle. Prisoners 
Were moved to 500-man compounds and hardcore 
Communists were segregated from other prisoners. 
Communist prisoners reportedly killed 115 of their 
own number September, 1951 to May, 1952, to gain 
control of Koje prison compounds. Gen. Clark 
said the riots were instigated by enemy agents in- 
filtrating into prison compounds, bearing orders 
from Communist hq. in North Koréa. He ordered 
a defense zone around islands on which prisoners 
were held. U.N. announced Sept. 20, that it had 
released 11,000 prisoners reclassified as South Kor- 
ean civilians. 


AIR WAR, RAIDS, LOSSES 


Reinforced with Russian-built planes, the Com- 
munists were able to challenge Allied air super- 
iority, which had resulted in huge Communist 
losses from Allied bombings. Larger numbers of 
Communist planes appeared in the air, and typical 
air battles between Communist MIG-15 jets and 
U. S. F-86 Sabre jets involved 100 to 150 or more 
planes. The first Russian-built MIG 15 was shot 
down Noy. 12, 1950. Capt. James Jabara, Wichita, 
Kans., became the first jet ace, May 20, 1951, 
shooting down his 5th and 6th MIGs over Sinuiju. 
The USAF was not permitted to pursue enemy air- 
craft across the Yalu into Manchuria because of 
“limited warfare’ imposed by Washington and the 
U.N. Large scale bombing raids were made by 
Allied planes in 1952, devastating Suan, supply 
centers near Sinmak and Pyongyang, and an alum- 
inum plant near the Manchurian border. The 
Suiho power plant on the Yalu and 4 other power 
Plants were destroyed June 23, in a raid authorized 
by the U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 4 months, 
June 24 through late October, B-26s and B-29s 
flew 6,500 sorties and dropped 42,000 tons of 
bombs, 200,000 gallons of napalm and thousands 
of rockets on North Korean targets, A report from 
Gen. Clark’s hq., based on hitherto secret intelli- 
gence reports, said one-half of North Korea’s hy- 
droelectric plant system had been destroyed, in- 
dustry was at a virtual halt, and railroads had 
been reduced to less than 25% of pre-war capacity. 
Civilian morale had suffered from the bombings, 
but the morale of troops was considered good and 
that of hardcore groups excellent, Raids did not 
prevent the Communists from supplying their 
forces, but were effective in preventing the ac- 
cumulation of reserves for mounting a sustained 
offensive. 


USAF reported June 23, that land-based Allied 
planes had made 509,935 sorties since the war be- 
gan, destroying 510 Communist.planes, 55,425 ve- 
hicles, 8,292 railroad cars, 1,255 tanks, 910 tun- 
nels and 703 bridges. A Tokyo report, Aug. 28, said 
that combined Air Force and Navy losses since the 
war started came to 1,572 planes against con- 
firmed Communist losses of 642 planes. Total Com- 
munist planes destroyed or damaged was 1,493. 


In September, 1952, a flight of pilotless Grum- 
man F6F Helleats, fitted with television eyes and 
other electronic controls and launched from the 
carrier Boxer, were sent against objectives 150 
miles away in North Korea. Gen. Clark said, 
June, 1952, that Communist air strength had been 
doubled in a year to about 2,000 combat planes, 
including 1,000 jets. USAF reported Aug. 13, that 
it had 20 wings in the Far East. 

Land fighting during most of 1952 was light, 
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but in October, after the postponement of truce 
talks, action was stepped up. The heaviest enemy 
ground attack in a year, Oct. 6 to 12, involving 
16,000 Communist troops. was turned back by the 
Allies on the central front. See-saw battles for 
strategic heights resulted in 10,000 Communist 
casualties Oct. 8 to 14, and 9,300, Oct. 15 to 21. 
Gen. Van Fleet said Nov. 3, that U.N. forces were 
in complete control of the central front. Com- 
munist ground forces were estimated at 1,000,000; 
U.N. troops, including South Koreans, totaled 
600,000. 


TRUCE NEGOTIATIONS 


U.N. efforts to establish negotiations during ear- 
Ty 1951 were rejected until June 23, when Jacob A. 
Malik, Soviet deputy foreign minister, broadcast a 
proposal over the U.N. radio that the ‘‘belliger- 
ents” in Korea end the war by a cease-fire along 
the 38th parallel. Allies accepted the proposal but 
rejected a Peiping demand that all troops leave 
Korea immediately. Negotiations began July 10, 
1951 at Kaesong. Vice Adm. C. Turner Joy voiced 
the U.N. aims—an end to the fighting and guar- 
antees against renewal. Political and economic 
issues would not be taken up. Gen. Nam Il, North 
Korea, chief Communist delegate, proposed cessa- 
tion of hostilities, withdrawal by both sides to 10 
kilometers (6.2 miles) from the 38th parallel, evac- 
uation of all troops from Korea, a non-military 
commission to supervise evacuated areas, exchange 
prisoners, and the end of naval blockades and 
aerial reconnaissance. Months of fruitless talks 
terminated in a U.N. proposal Nov. 17, 1951, to 
resolve a truce within 30 days. A Communist pro- 
posal to fix the demarcation line along the present 
battle line was accepted, but the Communists con- 
tinued to bicker, proposed a demilitarized zone 
and reiterated earlier demands for troop with- 
drawal. 


By the end of 1952, truce negotiators had re- 
solved all major issues holding up a cease-fire 
except voluntary repatriation of prisoners. Agree- 
ment had been reached on a cease-fire to take 
effect 12 hours after an armistice agreement; a 
242-mile demilitarized zone to be maintained along 
the front line, with a military commission ad- 
ministering the zone and supervising prisoner ex- 
change, and both sides agreed to hold troop 
Strength &t the level it was at the time of the 
cease-fire. U.N. accepted a Communist proposal 
for behind-the-lines inspection by.neutral observ- 
ers during a cease-fire and agreed to evacuate 
northern islands off both coasts if the enemy per- 
mitted rotation of field troops. The Communists 
agreed to the rotation of 35,000 men a month on 
each side. Five ports of entry behind the lines of 
each side were agreed upon Mar. 20, 1952. Com- 
munists chose Sinuiju, Manpojin, Chongjin, Hung- 
ham and Sinanju. U.N. ports of entry were Taegu, 
Pusan, Kunsan, Kangnung and Inchon. U.N. ac- 
cepted proposals for high level talks 3 months 
after a cease-fire to deal with the establishment 
of a permanent peace and the removal of foreign 
troops, and agreed, with reservations, to a political 
discussion of Korean problems. 


A 3-point proposal Apr. 28, 1952, to end the 
stalemate on remaining truce issues was accepted 
in part by the Communists May 7. U.N. dropped 
its ban against rebuilding military airfields in 
North Korea in return for North Korea’s dropping 
Russia as a member of the neutral inspection 
commission. Members agreed upon: Czechoslovak- 
ia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland. The Com- 
munists, however, refused to accept the repatria- 
tion of less than 110,000 war prisoners in exchange 
for 12,100 Allied prisoners. President Truman 
said that forced repatriation would be “repug- 
nant’’ to the free world, declared that the U.N. 
proposals were an opportunity. to end the war. 
Gen. Nam II] denounced the U.N. screening process 
permitting prisoners to voice their desires on re- 
patriation. He said there could be no armistice 
unless the U.N. withdrew its demand for voluritary 
repatriation. 


To break the deadlock on the prisoner issue, Lt. 
Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., who replaced Vice 
Adm. C. Turner Joy as chief of the Allied truce 
delegation May 19, 1952, proposed 3 alternatives 
Sept. 28: transfer all prisoners of war to a de- 
militarized area with a neutral commission check- 
ing an each prisoner’s wishes and returning him 
to the side of his choosing; send back all prisoners 
who want to be exchanged and send those ebject- 
ing to repatriation to a demilitarized zone for dis- 


position according to each prisoner’s wishes; 
lease all prisoners in a neutral zone and allow 
them to go the way they pleased. The - 
munists rejected the offer and truce negotia 
were indefinitely postponed Oct. 8. 


Ps 

In November, the U.N. Political and Security 
Committee of the General Assembly received pro- 
posals to end the prisoner deadlock. ; 

After the Soviet Union rejected proposals by 
Mexico and Peru, India, on Nov. 17, proposed @ 
plan for the repatriation of all.Korean prisoners- 
of-war, following an armistice, under the auspices 
of a 4-nation commission—2 Communist and 2 non- 
Communist nations. An umpire would be named 
by the General Assembly in case of a deadlock. | 
Status of prisoners not repatriated within 90 days 
after an armistice agreement would be decided by 
a political conference, already provided for in arm- ~ 
istice drafts, that would take up the Korean and 
other Far Eastern issues. U.S. objected to pro-- 
visions for the detention and subsequent disposition + 
of prisoners, asserting the Indian resolution would 
leave a prisoner in captivity if he refused repatria-- 
tion. India amended the plan, eliminating the: 
word detention and imposing a 60-day limit for the + 
disposition of remaining prisoners by the political | 
conference. Any prisoners not repatriated or other- - 
wise disposed of at the end of that time were to» 
be placed under U.N. control for disposition in ac-. 
cordance with international law. Political and_ 
Seturity Committee of the General Assembly ap-— 
proved the compromise Indian resolution 53 to 5. 
on Dec. 1. Asian and Arab states voted with the - 
Western powers for the plan. A Danish amend- 
ment reducing the 60-day limit to 30 days was 
adopted 39 to 5. Soviet bloc opposed both meas- 
ures; Nationalist China did not vote on the Indian 
resolution. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky said 
the only plan acceptable to the U.S.S.R. was a 
Soviet proposal for an 1i-nation commission to 
take over the entire Korean matter, including 
prisoner repatriation. Chou En-lai, foreign min- 
ister of Communist China, in a broadcast over the 
Peiping radio Nov. 28, said his nation would not 
accept a settlement that did not include repatria- 
tion of all prisoners. He backed the Soviet plan. 


During the negotiations, the Communists con- 
tinually denounced alleged violations of the neu- 
tral truce area by U.N. planes. On May 7, 1952, 
Peiping radio charged that U.N. fliers had dropped 
disease-laden vermin along the Manchurian bor- 
der. Other charges asserted U.N. planes had 
strafed the Communist truce delegation and had 
dropped poison gas projectiles, All were denied 
by the U.N. command. Germ warfare charges, 
brought up in U.N. debate in New. York, were 


U. S. BATTLE CASUALTIES 


Defense Department Summary, based on notifi- 
cation to families as of Nov. 14, 1952, listed 126,- 
726 battle casualties for the U. S. 


Wound-| Miss- Cap- 

Dead ed ing* tured 

APIA 5 cet a a 18,294 | 69,941 9,429 1,968 
NAVY cs 1,285 78 oe 
Air Force..... 478 39 803 4 
Marine Corps.| 3,078 | 20,465 505. |. ee 
Total ns. 22,209 | 91,730 10,815 1,972 


“Includes 1,390 previously missing but returned 
to duty. 


The U. S. Army pointed out Nov. 13, that 85 of 
every 100 U. S. soldiers wounded, recovered suffi- 
ciently to return to some form of duty. In August 
the Army ordered 25,000 armored vests developed | 
by the Navy and used by Marine ground troops | 
and pilots engaged in low-flying ground support | 
operations. The 734-lb. vest, made of Fiberglas | 
fabric and nylon, was credited with effectively 
stopping bullets and reducing casualities. 


Casualties for other nations, as reported Aug. | 
30, 1952, by the Associated Press: South Korea | 
149,594, Great Britain 3,250, Turkey 2,560, Canada | 
951, Australia 921, France 896, Thailand 615, Neth. 
erlands 402, Greece 344, Philippines 333, Colombia 
182, Ethiopia 176, Belgium and Luxemburg 172, 
New Zealand 64 and South Africa 33. Figures in- 
clude dead, Wounded, missing and prisoners. Total 
Communist casualties, estimated by the U.S. June 
20, 1952, were 1,659,000 


s 


‘Bea 


ARCHITECTS, ARTISTS 


Arnot, John P., 64; San Fran- 


cisco, Dec. 

Bancks, James C., 57; Sydney, 
Australia, July 1. 

Par eet, Joel, 75; Wilton, Conn., 


Sn Peynolds, 84; Rockport, 
Birley, Sir Oswald, 72; London, 


j May 6. 
_-Blenner, Carle J., 90; New Ha- 


ven, Apr. 12. 
ty, Howard ean 19; 
New_York, 
ae Bee A., 62; Omaha, Nebr., 
Davidson. Jo, 68; Bercheron, 
. Jan. 2. 
reer Katherine S., 75; Mil- 
ford, Conn., Mar. 2: 
Flanagan, John, 87; New York, 


Mar. 28. 
Gallatin, ei E., 70; New 
York, ‘June 1 

pou 4 Albert < “85; New York, 


Hall, patie H., 78; Norwalk, 
Conn., Aug. ite 

Hunt. Myron, 84, Pasadena, 
Calif., May 26. 

Joannes, Francis Y., 76; Bran- 
ford, Conn., June 21. 

Karfiol, Bernard, 66; Irvington- 


on-Hudson, N.Y., Aug. 16. 
Kirby, Rollin, 76; New York, 
May 8. 

Lamb, William F., 68; New 


York, Sept. 8. 
Litchfield, Electus D., 80; New 
York, Nov. 27 


Miller, Kenneth H., 75; New 
York, Jan. 
Permeke, Constant, 65; Ostend, 


Belgium, Jan. 

Pfister, Joseph, 53; Cincinnati, 
O., Aug. 16. 

Rankin, aah H., 83; Philadel- 
phia, June 19. 

Robinson, Boardman, 75; Stam- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 5. 

Skum, Nils N., 19; Siskavaara 
Mts., Sweden, Dec. 27. 

Spencer, Niies, 58; Dingman’s 
Ferry, Penn., May 15. 

Starrett, Kamp, 62; Phoenix- 
ville, Penn., July 9. 

Webster, Harold T., 67; Stam- 
ford, Conn., Sept. 22. 

Weinman, Adolph A., 81; Port 
Chester, N. Y., Aug. 8. 


BUSINESS LEADERS 


Adler, Max, 86; Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Nov. 4. 

Anderson, Sir Alan G., 75; Lon- 
don, May 4. 

Atran, Frank Z., 67; New York, 
June 11. 

Aylesworth, Merlin H., 66; New 
York, Sept. 30. 

Ayre, Sir Amos L., 66; London, 
ales 13. 


berger, Edgar S., 69; Avon, 


.J., June. 28. 
Barnewall, George A., 64; New 
York, Apr. 14 
Barricini, Jack, 49; White 
Plains, N.Y., June 14. 
Bates eae C., 68; New 


York, Sept. 10. 

Belk, William H., 89; Charlotte, 
N-C:, Feb. 21 

Bleicher, Clarence E., 62; De- 
troit, Sept. 23. 

Bowles, Sherman, 61; New York, 
Mar. 


Briggs, Walter O., 74; Miami 
Beach, Fla., Jan, 17. . 
Brown, 73; Summit, 


N.J., July 25. 

Burton, Sir ric og 67; Lon- 
don; Sept. 

ppeavell. | Fred 7. 68; New York, 


caldwell, Robert J., 76; Winter 
Park, Fla., Dec. 21 


Cannon, Martin L., 67; New 

York, Gct. 30. 
Beets Sale H., 76; New York, 
73; Chicago, 


clark, Canniaon, 
Aug. 15. 


a Son fe wer aS SO ee 


Death Roll for 1952 


Deaths—Dec. 1, 1951 to Dec. 


a aorers L., 63; Memphis, 


Colpitts, Waltes Ww. ti Prince- 
ton, N.J., Dec. 86 
> 


Cromwell, 
York, Feb. 9. 

Curran, Homer F., 67; Beverly 
Hills, Calif., July 18. 

Curran, «James O13 
Ste. Marie, Canada, Feb. 20. 

Currey, Brownlee OF 51; Ni 
ville, Tenn., Feb. 21. 

Cutler, Bertram, 71; Green Vil- 
lage, N.J., Feb. 14. 

Dawes, Henty M., 15; Evanston, 


Nl., Sept 
74; Fram- 
29. 


New 


ewes Henry S., 
ngham, Mass., Feb. 
Dithnce John, "58; Baltimore, 


Apr. 9. 
puna Dr. Alfred R. L., 85; 
Baltimore, Md., June 10. 
Duncan, Sir agree R., - 67; 

London, Mar. 
DuPont, Lamont, ati New Lon- 


don, Conn., July 24. 
Eaton, James M., 64; New York, 


May 1 

Evans, walter, 53; Baltimore, 
Md., May 2 

Farnsworth, Kenneth G., 51; 
Pittsburgh, Penn., July 1i. 

Firestone, ere A., 50; New 
York, Dec. 

Fish, Aienoaek, 69; New York, 
June 26. 

ee William, 73; New York, 

roodverts Kurtis R., 64; Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 6. 

Fuller, Louis, re 70; Boston, 
-Mass., Aug. 

Gallagher, Poiph W., 71; New 
York, July 31. 

Gaugler, Raymond C., 59; New 
Rochelle, N.Y., Jan. 11. 


Gaylord, Clifford W., 68; St. 
Louis, Jan. 7. 
19; Fremont, 


Giannini, Lawrence Pg 57; San 


Francisco, Aug 
Gooch, Tom C., 3; Dallas, Tex., 


June 13. 
Gray, James A., 63; Winston- 
Salem, N.C., t. 29. 
Greene, John Ww. 77; Kingston, 
N.Y., Dec. 22. 


Gruen, George J., 74; Cincin- 


nati, June 3. 


Haggerson, Fred H., 68; New 
York, Oct. 15. 

Hall, Philip W.; 75; New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Feb. 17. 

Harmsworth, Sir Harold, 55; 
London, Sept. if 

Hempstead, Clark, 78; Minne- 


apolis, Minn., June 29. 

Henry, J. Fred, 53; New York, 
Aug. 7. 

Higgins, Andrew J., 65; New Or- 
leans, Aug. 1. 

Hirsh, Allan M., 73; New York, 
Dec. 21. 

Hollingshead, Gordon, 60; Bal- 
boa, Calif., July 8. 

Hollister, George B., 86; Corn- 


ing, N.Y., Jan. 5. 

Hoover, William H., 63; Butte, 
Mont., June 6. 

Horn, Aaron C., 76; New York, 
Nov. 26. 


Huston, Claudius H., 16; Stam- 
ford, Conn:, Aug. 14. 

citer William A., 78; New York, 
Ja 

Jacobs, Whipple, 55; Pipersville, 

Johnson, , 


Penn,, Aug. 
Charles F._H.,.-%23 
Passaic, N.J., May 9. 
Johnston, Albert W., 81; Green- 
wich, Conn., Aug. 
Keys, Clement M., 75; New York, 
Jan. 12 
King, Arthur D., 79; San Fran- 
cisco, May 10. 
Kulas, Elroy J., 72; Gates Mills, 
ay 


y 


based Jacob, 59; New York, 

a - 

Lasker, Albert D., 72; New 
York, May 30. 

Leeds, Morris E., 82; Lake 
Wales, Fla., Feb. 8. 
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Lemaux, Irving W., 66; In- 
dianapolis, Apr. 6. 
Lenz, Arnold . 64; Lapeer, 


Mich., July 13. 
oped Howard C., 61; New York, 


iimaner Clarence, 62;San Fran- 


cisco, Jan. 

eee Allen. aoe 74; Forest 

tathenw gir’ ener 085, Lang- 
bank, Scotland, Feb. 

Macauley, Alvan, 49; Clear- 
water, Fia., Jan. 16, 

Marsh, John R., 56; Atlanta, 
Ga., May 5. 

Martin, Frederick R., 80; Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., Apr. 27. 
cCann, James et. 66; St. 
Augustine, Fla., announced 


Feb. 6. 

beer George, 47; Toronto, 

Mecurdy, Fleming B., 71; Aug. 
29, Halifax, N.S. 


McInnerney, Thomas H,, 85; 
Greenwich, Conn., Sept. 30. 
McMillin, John M., 68; New 


York, Dec. 

Mettler, _ Joh W., 43; New York, 

Mikkelsen, Oluf, 68; 
N.Y., July 20. 
Miller, Christian O. G., 87; 
San Francisco, Apr. 23. 

Moffetf, George M., 68; New 
York, Dec. 

Morfa, Ragtond J., 58; Denni- 
son, Tex., Oct. 

Mosler, Edwin H., Sr., 16; Deal, 
N.J., July 29. 

Murdoch, Keith A., 66; Frank- 
ston, Australia, Oct. 5. 

Nelson, Jabez Cc. 67; Syracuse, 
N.Y., Jan. 22. 

Nicholson, "Leonid K., 71; New 
Orleans, Oct. 19. 

Benjamin, 175; 
Manor, Va., May 

Eu hen George s. 86; Boston, 


Sept. 2 
Patter son, Paul, 433 


Apr. 21. 
Perry, John L., %1; Pittsburgh, 
May 27 
Phillips, 


Brooklyn, 


Lestor 


Baltimore, 


Wallace B., 66;. New 
York, Apr. 14. 
Pound, Jerome B., Miami 


87; 

Beach, Fla., Feb. 17. 
Rafferty, James Ay, 653 

Lauderdale, Fla., Dec. 19 

Rand, Benjamin L., 96; 
Tonawanda, N.X..; Pebs ane 

Rath, John Ww. 19; Waterloo, 


Towa, Dec. 

Reilly, Peter Po "82; Indianapo- 
lis, Jan. 4. 

Robbins, Burnett W., 75; Chi- 


cago, Anr. 10. 
Roney, Newton B. T., 69; Phila- 
deiphia, Sept. 8. 
gees: Charles, 62; New York, 
sists 


Scripps, William E., 70; Lake 
Orion, Mich., June 12. 

Sensenbrenner, Frank J., 87; 
Neenah, Wis., July 22. 

Shipp, Thomas R,, 76; Miami, 
Fla., Feb. 10 

Smart, David A., 60; Chicago, 
Oct. 16. 

Smith, ears See, ae Syra- 


cuse, N.Y.. Dec. 
Smithers, Chr Ioabek Disakes 
Locust Valley, N.Y., May 27. 
Spaulding, Charles C., 78; Dur- 
ham, N.C., Aug. 1. 
Stetson, John B., Jr,, 68; El- 
kins Park, Penn., Nov. 14. 
Stroock, Sylvan L., 65; New 
York, May 17. 
Sumner, G. Lynn, 66; Pawling, 
NY So aor i. 
Sweet, Stanley A., 67; Qs Say- 
brook, Conn., Aug. 
Talbott, Nelson’ S., 60; jp agton: 


O., July 6. 

Tilzer, Will von, 68; Yonkers, 
N.Y., May 14. 

Tobin, Richard M., 85; San 


Francisco, Jan. 23. 
Tuttle, John M., 78; Sarasota, 
Fla., Jan. 23. 
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Warren, James E., 73; Atlanta, 
Bey pear 
Weil, ‘Adolph L., 76; Los Ange- 


les, 25. 
weieh, 1 Paul R., 70; Buffalo, 
N.Y., Nov. 22. 
Wendell, ‘Arthur R., 76; Sum- 
mit, N.J., May 31. : 
Williams, Charles F., 79; Cin- 


innati, 11. 
Woodward, Orator F., 66; Ro- 
chester, N-Y., Jan, 22. 


CIVIL WAR VETERANS 


Broadsword, Israel, 105; Spo- 
kane, Wash., July 25. 

Bush, ee ee a0%: Fitz- 
era a. - 

ety. Dist Re 104, Lincoln, 
Ala., Dec. 31. 

Loudermilk, William W., 104; 
Jonesboro, Ark., Sept. 18. 

Murray, Arnold, ee Orange- 
burg, S.C., Nov. 


story” ‘Douglas Te, 107; Los An- 
geles, Apr. 22. 

Witkowski, Felix M., 102; Bur- 
bank, Calif., Feb. 3. 


MILITARY LEADERS 


Addison, Adm. Sir Robert P., 
77; Lymington, Eng., Nov. 13. 

Amaro, Gen. Joaquin, ‘63; Mexi- 
co City, Mar. 15. 

Bradley, Maj. Gen. Follett, 62; 
Mineola, N.Y., one. 4. 

Breadner, L. S., R.C.A.F. Air 


Chief ‘Marshal, 58; Boston, 
Mar. 14. 
Briggs, Gen. Sir Harold, 58; 


Nicosia, Cyprus, Oct. 27. 

Brunson, Rear Adm. Clyde W., 
56; aboard Navy transport 
plane, Dec. 20. 

Clagett, Brig. Gen. Henry B., 
67; Washington, Nov. 14. 
Cluyerius, Rear Adm. Wat T., 
77; New Haven, Conn., Oct. 28. 
Dall’ Olio, Lt. Gen. Alfredo, 99; 

Rome, Sept. 20. z 
De Lattre de Tassigny, Gen. 
Jean, 61; Neuilly, France, Jan. 


11. 
Foerster, Vice Adm. Richard, 
13; Berlin, Apr. 22. 

Foltz, Brig. Gen. Frederick S., 
94; Washington, Aug. 28. 
Haskell, Lt. Gen. William N., 
14; Greenwich, Conn., Aug. 13. 
Hume, Maj. Gen. Edgar E., 62; 

Washington, Jan. 24. 
Ingram, Adm. Jonas H., 65;.San 
Diego, Calif., Sept. 10. 
MacMunn, Lt. Gen. Sir George 
R ooh, East Grinstead, Eng., 


Au 
McCoach, Maj. Gen. David, Jr., 
64; Washington, Dec. 15. 
Grant, Percy, 84; 
London, Sept 


Adm, ie 
Okada, Adm. Keisuke, 84; To- 
kyo, Oct. 17. 
Rawson, Gen, PEELS, 67; Buenos 
Aires, Arg., Oct. 
Robison, Adm. ee S., 85; 
Glendale, Calif., Nov. 20. 
Sa Chen-Ping, Adm., 95; Min- 
no (Foochow), China, Apr. 
Soule, Maj. Gen. Robert H., 
51; Washington, Jan. 26. 
Taylor, Vice Adm. Montgomery 
83; Bethesda, Md., Oct. 21. 
Wilder, Brig. Gen. Wilbur E., 
95; Governors Island, N.Y., 
Jan. 30. 


Yague, Lt. Gen. hig 62; Bur- 
gos, Spain, Oct. 


POLITICAL FIGURES 


Abdul Majeed Didi, Sultan Amir, 
78; Maldive Islands, Feb, 21. 

Addison, Viscount (Christopher), 
82; Buckinghamshire, Eng., 
Dec. 11. 

Astor, Viscount Waldorf, 13; 
Buckinghamshire, Eng., Sept. 


30. 

Avenol, Joseph, 13; 
Switzerland, Sept. 2. 

ence worth, Sir Daiien Bristol, 
9; Toronto, Feb. 13. 

Ayres, William A., 84; Washing- 
ton, Feb. 17. 


Duillier, 


err aes 


Death Roll for 1952 


een i, atte A Ports- 

Benjamin, “Hayimond, 19; West- 
18. 

Berenger, east ° 85: Nice, 


France, May 18. 
Bene Dr. Juan C., 72; Monte- 


Bjoernsson, Sveinn, 71; Reyk- 
javik, Iceland, Jan. 25. 

Canad ae Ks Qutremont, 

nada, Aug. 

Bour jue, tse oe ae Richi- 
jucto, 

Broadbridge, Lora, 83; Cornwall, 
ng., 

Butler, John ee 76; Lafayette, 
Tenn., Sept. 


Byrne, ‘Wilklam T., 75; Troy, 
N.Y., Jan. 27. 

Capper, Arthur, 86; Topeka, 
Kan., Dec. 19. 

Chambrun, Count Charles de, 
W7; Paris, Nov. 6. 

Chernov, Victor M., 78; New 

York, “Apr 


15. 
Chesterfield, Earl of (Edward 
Feith . Stanhope), 63; London, 


28 

Choi- Bol-san, Marshall, 56; 
Moscow, Jan. 26. 

Clark, Sir William H., 77; Cam- 
bridge, Eng., Nov. 22. 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, Pg Zurich, 
Switzerland, Apr. 

Crockett, John C., 88; yastunike 
ton, June-6. 

Cromwell, Emma G., over 80; 
Frankfort, Ky., July 19. 

Dieckhoff, Dr. ‘Hans H., 68; 
Lenzkirch, Germany, Mar. 21. 

Dietrich, Dr. Otto, 55; Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, Nov. 22. 

Elena, former Queen of Italy, 79; 
Montpellier, France, Nov. 28. 

Facchinetti, Cipriano, 63; Rome, 
Feb. 17. 

George VI of England, 56; San- 
dringham, Eng., Feb. 6. 

SEeenS: Lord, 69; London, Apr. 


Grumbach, Salomon, 68; Neuil- 
ly, France, July 13. 

Habsburg-Lothringen, Archduke 
Georg von, 47; Mellingen, 
Switzerland, Mar. 21. 

Higpbs, cies F., 64; Selma, Ala., 

a 

agnor William M., 88; Sydney, 

Australia, Oct. 27. 


Hyde, Dr. Charles C., 78; New 
York, Feb. 13. 

Ickes, Harold L., 717; Washing- 
ton, Feb. 3. 

Jacini, Count Stefano, 65; Mi- 


lan, Italy, May 31, 
Jodhpur, Maharaja of, 28; near 
Jaipur, India, Jan. 26. 


Kaplan, Eliezer, 61; Genoa, 
Italy, July 13 

Keefe, Frank B., 64; Neenah, 
Wis., Feb. 5. 
Kollontay, Alexandra Mikhail- 
ovna, 80; Moscow, Mar. 9. 
Leconfield, Lord, 80; Sussex, 
Eng., Apr. 16. 

Leech, J. Russell, 63; Chevy 
Chase, Md., Feb. 6. 

Rents, David J., ei Cumber- 


Md., Aug. 
Liniitheor: Aeracers of, 64; 


ee ; Linlithgow, Scotland, 
Litvinov, Maxim, %5; Moscow, 
Dec. 31. 
MacMillan, Hugh P., %79; Ew- 
hurst, Eng. , Sept. 5 


Matthews, Francis P.., 65; Oma- 
ha, Nebr., 18. 

Maximilian of Hapepures Arch- 
uke 56; Nice, France, Jan. 


McCarthy, Leighton G., 82; 
Bonetaseuishene: Canada, 

McGarvey, Robert N., 67; Phila- 
delphia, June 28. 

McMehon, Brien, 48; Washing- 
ton, D. (ous July 28. 

Meissner, Dr, Alfred: 81; an$ 


nounced in Vienna, May 23. 
Moore, Harry A., 73; near Som- 
erville, N. J., Nov. 18, 
bart lee ee FP. 64; Bethesda, 


Musy, Jean aie 76; Fribourg, 
Switzerland, Apr. 19, 


Nef, Pat M., 80; Waco, Tex., 
Niles, David K., 62; Boston, 
nygaatasvold old, Johann, 78; Trond- 
Boras Mittonlo E., 92; Rome, 

Dec. 1952. : 
Falaviclal, Felix F., 71; Mexico 


Patterson, Thomas J 6) Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., 
Paxton, J. Hall, 53; 


61; 


30. 

Perkins, Edward E., 89; Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., July 23. 

es 7 
or. une 

Peron, Mrs. Maria Eva Duarte 
de, 33; Buenos Aires, Arg., 
July 26. 

Perth, Earl of (Eric Drum- 
mond), 75; Rogate, Eng., Dec. 
1 


Petr, Alois, 62; Prague, Dec. 14. 

Pinero, Dr. Jesus T., 55; Cano- 
vanas, Puerto Rico, Nov. 19. 

Poindexter, Joseph B., 82; Hon- 
olulu, Dec. 3. 

Pagiey. Dewitt ae 66; Princeton, 


Sept. 
Quijano, J. cacrteriat 67; Bue- 
nos Aires, Apr. 3. 


Quo Tai-chi, Dr., 63; Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Feb. 29. 
Roland Holst, Henriette 82; 


Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 
Nov. 21. 
Adolph J., 86; 


Sabath, Rep. 
Bethesda, Md., Nov. 6. 
Schumacher, Kurt, ‘56; Bonn, 
Germany, “Aug. 20. 
Schwabe, 65; 
Driuna. 
Senanayake, Don’ Stephen, 67; 
Colombo, Ceylon, Mar. 22. 
Severing, Dr. Carl, 77; Biele- 
feld, Germany, July 23. 
Storaa, ¢ Count Carlo, 78; Rome, 
ep 
Shiestace Sorgen L., 65; New 


Alexan- 


York, May 23. 
Short, ‘Joseph H., Jr., 48; Alex- 
andria, Va., Sept. 28. 
Shortridge, Samuel M., 90; 
Atherton, Calif., Jan. 15. 
Stahlberg, Kaarlo J., 87; Hel- 
sinki, ,Finland, Sept. 22. 
Steingut, Irwin’ 58: Brooklyn, 


N. Y., Sept. 26. 
Stigler, Willis Bes 61; ° Stigler, 


65; 


Taschereau, Alexandre, 85; Que- 
bec, July 6. 

Upshaw, William D., 86; Glen- 
dale, Calif., a 21 


Boston, 


Vos, Herman, 68 ; Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, May f 
Wadsworth, James W., 74; 


Washington, June 21. 

Wallis, Frederick A., 82; Paris, 
Ky., Dec. 21. 

Wangchuk, Sir Jigmey, Maha- 
rajah of Bhutan, 50; Bom- 
thang, India, Mar. 24. 

Weizmann, Dr, Chaim, Vi; Reho- 
voth, Israel, Nov. 9. 

Whitaker, John A., 50; Russell- 
ville, Ky., Dec, 15. 


D., 64; New. 


White, Wallace H., Jr., 74; Au- | 
burn, Me., Mar. 31. 

Wood, Charies G., 82; Washing- 
ton, Feb. 19. 

Woodward, Dr. Ces 88; 
Philadelphia, May 25. 


RELIGIOUS. LEADERS 


Ascalesi, Cardinal Alessio, 80; 
Naples, Italy, May 10. 

Batty, Bishop Basil 8. Batty, 78; 
Woking, Eng., Mar. 19. 

Davis, Bishop Cameron x ay 483 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 6. 


Dodd, Rev. Dr. Monroe Ee 743; 
Long Beach, Calif., Aug. 

Faulhaber, Michael Cardinal 
Yous 83; Munich, Germany, 
June 12, 


Francis S., 60; | 


hop 
China, Feb. 21. 
Kaas, Msgr. Ludwig, 71: Rome, 
AF. 25 


Rev. Dr. Raymond C., 
76: “New York, Jan. 8 
McNally, Archbishop John T., 
81; Halifax, N. S., Nov. 17. 
Merrill, Dr. Joseph F., 84; 
City, os 


: le 


4 Giovanni Bat- 
¥g ited ne 79; Bologna, 


; ly, Mar 

Sanabria y Martinez, Msgr. Vic- 
_+ tor 53; San Jose, Costa 
Rica, June 8. 
4 ey Rabbi Isaie, 76; Paris, 


/ Wal 

§ sick Dr. Louis J., %6; St. 
Louis, 14, 

Sommer, Bishop J. W. Ernst, 
sr Zurich, Baituertanid, Oct. 


: Barecxs. Rev. Claude W., 63: 


Boston, Sept. 
- Walsh, Renbiehihireg Thomas J., 
78; South Orange, N. J., June 


Widtsoe, Dr. John A., 80; Salt 
Lake City, Nov. 29. 


SCIENTISTS, ENGINEERS 


Aranow, Dr. Harry 73; New 
York, July 31. 

Bell, Sir Thomas, 86; Helens- 
burgh, Scotland, Jan. 10. 
Beuret, Viscount Jean E. C., 79; 

Buenos Aires, Aug. 20. 
Blake, Dr. Francis G., 64; Wash- 


ington, Feb. 1. 

Buck, Sir Peter H., 71; Honolulu, 
Dec. 1, 1951. 

Cairns, Ba Ray W., 56; Oxford, 
Eng., July 18. 

Chubb, on T Cents W., 69; Pitts- 
burgh, Apr. 2. 
mkli Edwin G.. 88; 


Dakin, Dr. Henry D., 72; Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
Feb. 10. 

Dana, Allston, 67; Harrisburg, 
Penn., May 12. 

Dobriner, Dr. Konrad, 50; New 
York, Mar. 10. 

perma, "Claudio, 90; Rome, June 


Haden, Dr. Russell L., 63; Cleve- 
land, Apr. 26. 
‘Hedin, Dr. Sven A., 87: Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Nov. 26. 
Holland, Leicester B., 69; Phila- 
delphia, Feb. : 
Ipatieff, Viadimin N., 85; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 29. 
Joerg, Wolfgang L. G., 66; 
Washington, Jan. 7. 
Kramers, H. A., 5%; Leyden, 
the Netherlands, Apr. 24. 
Lampland, Dr. Carl ©., 178; 
Flagstaff, Ariz., Dec. 14. 
Lawson, Dr. Andrew’C., 91; San 
Leandro, Calif., June 16. 
Lloyd, Dr. Henry D., 74; Boston, 
Noy. 3. 
MacDonald, Donald, II, 72; 
Claremont, Calif., Nov. 3. 
Norton, Charles W., 62; Lake- 


ville, Mass., May 3. 
Pacent, Louis G., Bg; New York, 


i & 
Pie eat bec yee Randolph, N. 
Parry, Betjamin A., 67; Pas- 
saic, N. J., Feb. 12. 
Sherrington, Sir Charles, 94; 
Eastbourne, Eng., Mar. 4. 
Benne. Dr. Walter -T.," S$? 


n 

iatakadate, Dr. Aikitsu, 95; 
Tokyo, May 21. 

Thomson, Dr. T. eunard, 88; 

Yonkers, N. Y., July 1. 

Thomas W., 81; 


Vaughan, Dr. 
Washington, Jan. 16. 

Warner, Donald F., “56: Marble= 
head, Mass., Fe’ b. 12. 

West, Dr. Olin, 77; Nashville, 
Tenn., June 19. 


SOCIAL, CIVIC. LEADERS 


Bonham, Mrs. Valeria Lange- 
loth; ‘Riverside, Conn., May 
20. 


Boole, Mrs. Ella A., 93; Brook- 
ye Me Mari 137 
Brenner, Mrs. Ann Reed, 69; 
St. Andrwes, N. B., Aug. 22: 
Cleverley, Frank T. ,49;  Alex- 


es 
Coulter, Col. Ernest K., 80; 
Santa Barbara, Calif., May 1. 
Danner, William M., 89 Wash- 
ington, Nov. 14 
Everett, Sir beer W., 81; Els- 
tree, ‘Eng., Feb. 23. 
Harry H., 81; New 


Gottlieb, Moritz M., 
Nov. 23. 

Green, William, 79; Coshocton, 
O., Noy. 21. 

Higgins, Mrs. Catherine P., 83; 
Plainfield, N. J., Apr. 20. 
Kenny, Sister Elizabeth, 66; 
Toowoomba, Australia, Nov. 


30. 

Laughlin, Gail, 83; Portland, 
Me., Mar. 13. 

Lecke, Bessie; New York, Apr. 9. 

Mather, Rufus G., ; Prince- 
ton, N. J., Apr. 27. 

Morgen. A Anne, ee _Mt. Kisco, 

Y 

Murray, Philip. 66; San Fran- 
cisco, Nov. 9. 

Smith, Mrs. Ida B. Wise, 81; 
Clarinda, Iowa, Feb. 16. 

Wright, Mrs. Hamilton, 76; 
Washington, Feb. 11. 


SPORTS FIGURES 


Bezdek, Hugo, 68; Atlantic City, 
N. ig Sept. 19. 

Cameron, Gregory D., 58; Pasa- 
dena, Calif., July io. 

Clinton, John T., 66; Jamison, 
Penn., June 21. 

Cobb, John R., 52; Loch Ness, 
Scotland, Sept. 29. 

ConHekey. Grace L., 31; Chicago, 


; Boston, 


June 15. 
Daingerfield, Me Elizabeth, 
85; Lexington, Dec. 10. 
Douglas, Phil, 62; P ehatranieras 
Tenn., Aug. 1. 
Evans, Arthur L., 71; ew 


Brunswick, N. J., Dec 

Fagioli, Luigi, 54; Monte Carlo, 
June 20. 

Fessenden, Maynard G., 59; Chi- 
cago, Jan. 1. 

Henry, Wibur, 52; Washington, 
Penn; Feb. 7. 

Hjertberg, Ernest W., 84; Free- 
port, N. Y., Dec. 14 

Jackson, Joe, 64; 
82°C. (Dec. 5. 

Leonard, Hubert B. (Dutch), 60; 
Fresno, Calif., July 11 


Greenville, 


Lowe, Robert-L., 83; Detroit, 
Dec. 8. 
McMillin, Alvin N (Bo), 57; 


Bloomington, Ind., Mar. 31. 
Mikkola, Jaakko J., 64; Belmont, 
Mass., May 29. 
Napier, William E., 71; Wash- 

ington, D. C., Sept. 6. 
laid Gee. 74; iexingtgn: Ky., 


Phillippe, Charles L., 79; Pitts- 


burgh, Mar. 30. 
Schindler, William, 43; Allen- 
‘town, Penn., Sep t. 20. 
Schmidt, Charles 3, 66; Balti- 
more, 'Md., Sep - 
Vaughan, Soseph F seen 40; 
Lost Lake, Calif., Aug. 30. 
Weiss, Heraldo W., 35; Buenos 


Aires, Arg., Aug. 31 


THEATER, CONCERT 
Alda, Frances, 69; Venice, Sept. 


18. 
Ayer, Nat, 65; Bath, Eng., Sept. 


19. 

Bailey, Mildred, 48; Poughkeep- 

BLO, AUINS OMe, Dec. 12. 

Banks, Leslie, 61; London, Apr. 
21. 


Bartsch, Hans, 68; Bullville, N. 
Y., July 10. > 
Basserman, Albert, 85; Zurich, 

paleeriens, May 15. 
Bromberg, Edward, 47; Lon- 
don, Dec Pe 

Burnside, R. H., 82: Metuchen, 
N. J., Sept. 14. 
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ore cone 60; Guilford, Vt., 
ers Rees 43; Tarzana, Calif., 
Conway, Jack, 65: is Pali- 


sades, Calif., Oct 
ereatore. Pepe ok 82; Corona, 


Y., Aug. 15 
Crosby, Dixie Lee, 40; Holly- 
wood, Calif.,-Nov. 1. 
Dame,’ Donald, 34; " Lincoln, 
Nebr., Jan. 21. 


Durand, Maude, 86; San Fran- 
cisco, Mar. 25. : 

Egan, Raymond B., 62; West- 
port, Conn., Oct. 13. 

Eames, Emma, 84; New York, 

Bact, ed 56; New Yi 

2S) ew York, Jan. 18. 

Garfield, John, 39; New York, 

Gillespie, Richard H., 73: Lon- 
don, ay 22. 

Grever; Maria, 57; New York, 
ec 

Hayward” ‘Beatrice Herford, 84; 
Little Compton, R.I., July 18. 

Heath, Bobby (Robin’ Eeeery 
62; Philadelphia, Mar. 3. 

Herbert, epee 66; Los Pee 


Texorec Hymie, 57; Miami, 

J aan Hs Charl 86; 
ehlinger, ee és, 5. Ne 
York, July 29 x 


LaCava, Gregory, 59; Hollywi 
Calif., Mar. 1. oe 

Lawrence, Gertrude, 52; New 
York, Sept. 6. 

Lee, Canada (Leonard Cane- 
gata), 45; New York, May 9. 
Lincoln; Elmo (Otto E. Linken- 
helt), 63; Los Angeles, June 


Madden, eee rs Holl 
Calif., Mar. pei 
Me " Riccardo, 47: New York, 


MeDeniel Hattie, 57; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Oct. 26. 

McGowan, John P., 12; Holly- 
wood, Calif., Mar, 26. 


Millar, Gertie (Countess of Dud- 
ley), me Chiddingford, Eng., 


Mitton, Vera, 43; New York, 
Aug. 3. 
Montemezzi, Italo, 
Italy, May 15. 
Moran, Polly, 66; Los Angeles, 
Jan. 25. 

Peters, Susan, 31: Visalia, Calif., 
Oct. 24. 

Rimini, 
Mar 


Rothier, 
Dec. 


76; Verona, 


Giacomo, 63; 
‘Leon, 176; 


Chicago, 
a New York, 
Salmond: Felix, 63; New York, 


Schorr, Mrs. Anna Sone 59; 
Port Chester, N. Y., 18. 

Schumann, Elisabeth, ts New 
York, Apr. 23. 

Seiler, “Edward, 40; Linden, N. 


J., 
Shaw, Jed F., 77; Los Angeles, 


July 25. 

Sherman, Barry, 67; Hollywood, 
Calif., Sept. 

Shields, Ella, 779. Lancaster, 
Eng., Aug. 5. 

Sikelianos, Eva Palmer, 17; 


Athens, Greece, June 4. 


Sinclair, Arthur, 68; Belfast, 
Trel and, Dec. 14. 

Skipworth, Alison, 88; New 
York, July 5 


Tilley, Vesta (Lady de Frece), 
88; London, Sept. 16. 

Walker, Dr. Leonard, 71; Los 
Angeles, Mar. 9. 

Ward, Fannie, nearly, 80; New 
York, Jan. 27. 

Wenrich, pas 72; New York, 
Mar. 2 

Sarbosoned’ Barton, 50; Bur- 
bank, Calif., Dec. 19. 


WRITERS EDUCATORS 
Angly, ed ta 53; New York, 


Azuelo, Dr. Mariano, 79; Mex- 
ico City, Mar. 1. 

Beith, John H. (Ian Hay), 76; 
Petersfield, Eng., Sept. 22. 


Bernus, Pierre, 70; Paris, Dec. 


Birge, Dr. J. Kingsley, 64; Istan- 
bul, Turkey, Aug. 14. 

Blackwood, Algernon, 82; Lon- 
don, Dec. 10. 

Blakeslee, Howard W., 72; Port 
Washington, N. Y., May 2. 
Brickell, H. Herschel, 63; Ridge- 

field, Conn., May 29 


Briggs, William H., 76; New 
York, July 31. 
Broadhurst, George H., 85; 


Brush, 
York, June 10. 

Bullard, Frederick L., 86; Mel- 
rose, Mass., Aug. 3. 
Burritt, Daniel E., 44; Toronto, 
Canada, Dec. 5. 
Burton, Jean, 47; 
Calif., Jan. 18. 

Campbell, William H., 100; Chi- 
cago, Apr. 15. 

Cardenas, -Dr. Jeremias, 81; 
Mount, Vernon, N.Y., Aug. 30. 


Katharine, 49; New 


Berkeley, 


Coyle, Kathleen, 66; Philadel- 
phia, Mar. 26. 
Croce, Benedetto, 86; Naples, 


Nov. 20. : 

Dewey, Dr. John, 92; New York, 
June 1. p 

Dix, Dorothy (Mrs. Elizabeth 
Meriwether Gilmer), 90; New 
Orleans, Dec. 16. 

Douglas, Norman, °83; Isle of 
Capri, Italy, Feb. 9. 

Einstein, Dr. Alfred, 71; El Cer- 
rito, Calif., Feb, 13. 


Eluard, Paul, 57; Charenton, 
France, Nov. 18. 
Epstein, Philip G., 42; North 


Hollywood, Calif., Feb. 7. 

Fairbank, Janet A., 73; Mil- 
waukee, Dec. 28. 

Farnol, Jeffery, 74; Eastbourne, 
Eng., Aug. 9. 

Fortescue, Col. Granville R., 76; 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Apr. 


21. 

Frankau, Gilbert, 68; Hove, Sus- 

sex, Eng., Nov. 4. 

Gabriel, Gilbert W., 62; Mt. 
Kisco, N.Y., Sept. 3. 

Garrett, Oliver H. P., 54; New 
York, Feb. 22. 

“ee James, 44; New York, Feb. 


11. 
Seeonanet, Rene, 67; Paris, Sept. 


Hamsun, Knut, 92; Grimstad, 
Norway, Feb. 19. 
Hand, Charles S., 66; New York, 


ar. 7. 

Haskell, Henry J., 78; Kansas 
City, Aug. 20. 

Henriquez y Carvajal, Dr. Fed- 
erico, 103; Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Rep., Feb. 4. 

Howe, Gene, 66; Amarillo, Tex., 
June 25. 

Hull, Clark L., 67; New Haven, 
Conn,, May 10. 

Huntington, Capt. Robert, 83; 
Stapleton, N.Y., May 28. 

Ireland, Alleyne, 80; Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y., Dec. 23. 

Johnson, Owen M., 13; Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., Jan. 27. 
Jolas, Eugene, 59; Paris, May 26. 
Klapper, Dr. Paul, 67; Flushing, 

N.Y., Mar. 25. 

Lindsay, Lord, 72; Keele, Eng., 

Mar. 18. 


Death Roll for 1952 


MacCarthy, Sir Desmond, 7%; 
Cambridge, Eng., June 7. 

gran aie pi 16; 
Torquay, g., Aug. 22. 

Maurras, Charles, 84; Saint 
Symphorien, France, Nov. a: 

Metcalfe, Dr. Tristram W., 71; 
New York, Feb. 24 

Molnar, Ferenc, 74; New York, 
Apr. 1 


Montessori, Dr. Maria, 81; 
Noordwijk, the Netherlands, 
May 6. 7 

Musselman, Morris M., 52; 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Apr. 
22 


Neumann, Alfred, 56; Lugano, 
Switzerland, Oct. 3. 
Switzerlan, Oct. 3. 


York, June 21. 
Gordon, Waxey (Irving Wexler), — 
- 63; Underworld figure; Fed- 

eral Prison, Alcatraz Is., June — 
Oursler, Fulton, 59; New York. 


eee tz, Samuel W., 84; 

May 24. ‘umpertz, ! ” a) 

Owen, Russell,. 63; Cleveland, Showman; Sarasota, Fla., 
Apr 


June 22. 3 
Hamilton, Mrs. Juliette P., 82; . 
Last surviving child of J. Pier- 
-pont Morgan, Sr.; New York, 


DY se 
Palmer, Joe fee 48; Malverne, 


Plisnier, Charles, 56; Brussels, 


Belgium, July 17. Aug. 5. : 
7 F Henderson, Paul, 67; Air mail 
Brsrche ts 7, eh Milo pioneer; Was ton, Dec. 18. 


sre at “i dr., 48; Flier; 

Cairo, Ts ts i 

Hohensee, Prederick W., 82; 
Early a ag Yonkers, 
Be 5 

Heuss-Knapp, Elly, 71; Wife of 


Rostovtzeff, Michael I., 81; New 
Haven, Conn., Oct., 20. 
eeoiavens. George, 88; Rome, 


ept. 26. 
Soskin, William, 52; Redington 
Beach, Fla., Mar. 24 


Speed, Keats, 72; New York, West German aaa 
Stautier Dobe A., 50; Oxford, janaeleare Frances B., 88; Pio- 
ee 56; Washing- pher; ‘New Orleans, Ee 8 
Stow, Charles M., 72; New York, | Kelly, George, 885 te On 


Mar. 12. 

Letosova, Marie, 78; Mother of 
Pres. Klement Gottwald of 
Czechoslovakia; Prague, Mar. 


31. 
Mancini, Edvige Mussolini, 63; 


Strong, Austin, 71; Nantucket, 
Mass., Sept. 17. 

Sullivan, Mark, 77; West Ches- 
ter, Penn, Aug. 13. 

Tharaud, Jean, 74; Paris, Apr. 


9: 

Thomas, W. Herbert, 85; St. 
Ives, Eng., Dec. 18. 

Towne, Fone 86; Ambler, 


Lamar, 51; 
Calif., Aug. 28. 
Viebig, Clara, 92; announced in 

Berlin, Aug. 5. 


OTHER PERSONALITIES 


Black, Mrs. Josephine Foster, 
51; Wife of Supreme Court 
ag Alexandria, Va., Dec. 


Brewster, Adelaide L., 51; Orig- 
inal Betty Crocker of radio; 
New York, Aug. 11, 

Bromfield, Mrs. Mary, 60; Wife 
of ae Lucas, O., 


Sept. 
Rev. Joseph P., 56; 


Oceanside, 


Connor, 
Churchman, composer of reli- 
gious and popular music; Tea- 
neck, N. J., Mar. 31. 

Davis, Maj. George A., Jr., 31; 
U. S. jet ace; shot down Feb. 
10 in northwest Korea and 
believed to have been killed. 

Derry, John, 30; Brtish test 

Farnborough, Eng., 


ail 
Duffy, William J., 69; Managed 
Primo Carnera; Lynbrook, N 
Y., May 25. 


Sister of Benito 
Rome, May 20. 

May, Wilford R., 57; Canadian 
flyer in World War I; Salt 
Lake City, June 21. 

Miller, Col. Zack T., 74; Ranch- 
er, showman; Waco, Tex., 
Jan, 3. 

Pennypacker, Anna M. W., 74; 
Co-owner of New York Com- 


munist Daily Worker; Phila= 


delphia, Feb. 21. 
Post, Col. Augustus, 78; Avia- 
re pioneer; New York, Oct. 


Richelieu, Armand, Duc de, 76; 
Last to hold title created for 
ee Richelieu; New York, 


ay 30. 

Roebling, John A., 84; Grand- 
son of Brooklyn Bridge de- 
signer; Bernardsville, N.J., 
Feb. 2. 

Rosenbach, Dr. Abraham S. W., 
75; Rare book collector; Phil- 
adelphia, July 1. 

Serafini, Marchese Camillo, 88; 
Gov. of Vatican City; Rome, 
Mar. 21 


Sun Lu, Mme., 86; First wife of | 


Sun Yat-sen; Macao, Sept. 7. 
Twombly, Mrs. Florence A. V. 


94; Last surviving grandchild — 
of Commodore Cornelius Van-/ 


derbilt; New York, Apr. 11. 


Mussolini, © 


"Old Soldiers 


IT have just left your fighting sons in Korea. 
They have met all tests there, and I can report 
to you without reservation that they are splendid 


in every way. 


It was my constant effort to preserve them and 
end this savage conflict honorably and with the 
least loss of time and a minimum sacrifice of life, 
Its growing bloodshed has caused me the deepest | 
anguish and anxiety. Those gallant men will re- 
main often in my thoughts and in my prayers. 


I am closing my 52 years of military service. 
When I joined the Army, even before the turn of 
the century, it was the fulfillment of all of my 


boyish hopes and dreams. 


t 

| 

; 

e um 

Never Die'—Gen. MacArthur's Farewell i 
The world has turned over many times since T| 
took the oath on the plain at West Point, and the 
hopes and dreams have long since vanished, but I 
still remember the refrain of one of the most 
popular barracks ballads of that day, which pro- 


claimed, most proudly, that old soldiers never die; 
they just fade away. 


And like the old soldier of that ballad, I now 
close my military career and just fade away, an} 
old soldier who tried to do his duty as God gave 
him the. light to see that duty. Good bye— 
Peroration of address by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur at joint session of Congress, 
Washington, April 19, 1951. - 
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Books; Highlights of 1952 Publishing 


BOOKS 


U. S. Book Production 


In 1951 books published in the United States (not including pamphlets) numbered 
11,255, of which 8,765 were new books and 2,490 
increase of 233 over 1950. Categories: Fiction, 1,329 new, 806 new editions, total 2,135, 
a gain of 228; juveniles, 1,072; new, 882; religious, 731; science, 722; biography, 639; 
Sociology, economics, 506. Technical and militar 
titles; philology, 190, increased by 42 over 1950; 


were hew editions; the total was an 


books, 411, showed decrease of 86 
oetry, 487, decreased by 44. 


Largest American publishers and their 1951 output: the Macmillan Co. 506; McGraw- 
Hill, 288; Oxford University Press, 282; Harpér & Bros. (with Hoeber subsidiary) 262; 


ioubleday & Co., 227. 


In the first 11 mos. of 1952, up to.December 1, 1952, American publishers issued 
10,947 titles, an increase of 775 titles over the output for 11 mos., 1951. Fiction was 
leading with 1,969; juveniles were next with 1,176. Largest increases were in religion, 
medicine, history and biography. Figures from Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 


Best Sellers and Highlights of 1952 Publishing 


When 1952 opened the best-selling books, carried 
over from 1951, included The Caine Mutiny, by 
Herman Wouk, and The Sea Around Us, by Rachel 
L. Carson, which held first place in fiction and 
non-fiction. When the year closed both were still 
among the six best-sellers, the first having sold 
over 1,500,000 copies, and the second over 260,000. 

Leading book sales at the end of 1952 were the 
following novels: East of Eden, by John Stein- 
beck; The Silver Chalice, by Thomas Costain; 
Giant, by Edna Ferber; The Old Man and the Sea, 
by Ernest Hemingway; Confessors of the Name, by 
Gladys Schmitt and The Gown of Glory, by Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull. Strong critical approval was ac- 
corded the new Hemingway tale, which had one 
central episode—the fight of an aging fisherman to 
land and hold a tremendous marlin against the 
power of the fish and the elements, only to-lose 
the carcass to sharks before he reached port. The 
Story was characteristic of the best of Hemingway. 
There were religious overtones in the Costain, 
Schmitt and Turnbull novels. Miss Ferber, re- 
turning to the lists with Giant, wrote ironically 
of bigness in Texas life and sympathetically of 
some of the underprivileged. Steinbeck sketched 
the career of individuals of a California family, in- 
cluding what critics agreed was the most un- 
savory female in print. The novel had sold 
nearly 130,000 by the end of 1952. The bulkiest 
novel, Sironia, Texas, by Madison Cooper, ran to 
840,000 words. F 

NEW BIBLE LEADS ALL SALES 


_ The publishing event in non-fiction was the 
Revised Standard Version of the Holy Bible. Or- 
ders for 700,000 were on hand at publication in 
September, prompted by the interest aroused by 
the National Council of the “Churches of Christ in 
America, which sponsored the revision under the 
editorial direction of Luther D. Weigle. The New 
Testament had been published separately several 
years before and was now combined with the Old 
Testament. By the end of 1952 sales had risen to 
1,200,000 and the work had the endorsement of 
the major Protestant denominations. There was a 
protest in the South against altering the text of 
the King James version. 

Other important non-fiction books of 1952 in- 
cluded Witness by Whittaker Chambers, the au- 
thor’s account of his relations with Alger Hiss; 
Anne Frank; the Diary of a Young Girl, a moving 
record of a girl’s life under the Nazi domination 
in the Netherlands; The Great Enterprise, by 
Harry Overstreet, and The Power of Positive Think- 
ing by Norman Vincent Peale, both inspirational 
books. Van Wyck Brooks completed his literary 
history with The Confident Years. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Important books appeared in biography and au- 
tobiography, including: The Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover, Vol. 3, the Great Depression; Fleet Ad- 
miral King, a Naval Record, by Ernest J. King and 
W.M. Mitchell; The Letters of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay; Pioneer’s Progress, by Alvin Johnson; 
Holmes-Laski Letters (Justice Holmes and Harold 
Laski); The Diary of George Templeton Strong, 
1835-1875, ed. by Allan Nevins and Milton H. 
Thomas; Recalled to Service, by Gen. Maxime 
Weygand; By the Way, by Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell; Give the Man Room (Gutzon Borglum, 
by Robt. J. Casey and Mary Borglum); Judge 
Medina, by Hawthorne Daniel; So It Seemed, by 
William L. Chenery; From Main Street to Stock- 
holm (Letters of Sinclair Lewis) ed. by Harrison 


Smith; My Life’s History, by Grandma Moses; 
Leslie Stephen, by Noel G. Annan; Clinton Crane’s 
Yachting Memories; A Composer’s World, by Paul 
Hindemith; Iron Millionaire, Life of Charlemagne 
Tower, by Hal Bridges; General Ike, by Alden 
Hatch; The Great God Pan (Charlie Chaplin) by 
Robert Payne; The Private Papers of Sen. Vanden- 
berg, ed. by A. H. Vandenberg, Jr.; Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, by Dorothy Hewlett; The World of 
George Jean Nathan, ed. by Chas. Angoff; Pol, the 
Diary of a President, ed. by Allan Nevins; Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, by Ellsworth Barnard; So 
Long to Learn, by John Masefield; Henry Irving, 
by Laurence Irving; Wilkie Collins, by Kenneth 
Robinson; Boswell in Holland, by Jas. Boswell; 
Beethoven, Letters and Journals, ed. by Michael 
Hamburger; Winston Churchill, by Lewis Bread: 
Immortal Bohemian (Puccini) by Dante del Fio- 
rentino; Tallulah, by Tallulah Bankhead; Ushant, 
by Conrad Aiken; Arrow in the Blue, by Arthur 
Koestler. 

Books about Lincoln and the Civil War were 
plentiful, including: Lincoln Finds a General, Vol. 
3, by Kenneth Williams; Abraham Lincoln, by 
Benj. F. Thomas, the first complete one-volume 
biography in many years; Midstream, Lincoln the 
President, by J. G. Randall; Lincoln, a Pictorial 
Story of His Life, by Stefan Lorant; Divided We 
Fought, Civil War pictures. 

Douglas Southall Freeman published the fifth 
volume of his George Washington. 

Nostalgia was manifest in surveys of the recent 
past: The Big Change, 1900-1950, by. Fredérick 
Lewis Allen; The American Twenties, ed. by John 
K. Hutchens; Hear the Train Blow, by Lucius 
Beebe and Chas. Clegg; Currier & Ives’ America, 
by Colin Simkin; Held’s Angels, drawings by John 
Held, Jr., text by Frank Gilbreth; A Pictorial His- 
tory of American Sports, by John Durant and Otto 
Bethmann. 

Other new titles in various fields: The Days Be- 
fore and Other Essays, by Katherine Anne Porter; 
The Stephen Crane Omnibus; Be Happier,. Be 
Healthier, by Gaylord Hauser; Bob Mathias, 
Champion of Champions, by Jim Scott; This I Be- 
lieve, ed. by Edward Murrow; The Shores of Light, 
by Edmund Wilson; Amy Vanderbilt’s Book of 
Etiquette; Postmarked Moscow, by Lydia Kirk: 
Journey to the Far Pacific, by Thos. E. Dewey; Mr. 
President (Truman) by Wm. Hillman and Alfred 
Waegg; I Led Three Lives, by Herbert Philbrick and 
Report on the American Communist by Morris L. 
Ernst and David Loth. 


PAPER-BOUND BOOKS 
Development of an immense reading public for 


.| paper-bound books has been a phenomenon of 


the Jast decade. Freeman Lewis, publisher, in 
giving the R. R. Bowker Memorial Lecture at 
the New York Public Library in 1952, estimated 
that the American public bought 230,000,000 
paper-bound books in 1951, when 950 titles were 
published by 8 or 9 companies. He expected the 
1952 total to reach 250,000,000. These books were 
priced at 25c, 35c and 50c, and with a few ex- 
ceptions were reprints ‘of books published eariler 
at standardized prices for cloth-bound books. 
Robert F. de Graff pioneered with the first 10 
titles in Pocket Books in June, 1939. That year 
he issued 34 titles and sold 1,508,000 copies. At 
one time there were 30 companies issuing pocket- 
size paper-bound books. Mr. Lewis said paper- 
bound publishers pay $4,000,000 a year in royal- 
ties; wholesalers get a brokerage of about $10,- 
000,000 a year; retailers collect $12,000,000 to 
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$13,000,000 a year. The public spends $65,000,000: 
a year. The standard rate of royalty is le on 
the first 150,000 copies and 142c on sales there- 
after, provided the retail price is 25e. The royalty 
earnings usually go one-half to the author and 
one-half to the original publisher. Mr. Lewis 
also said: 

“The five authors’ whose works have had the 
greatest popularity in paper bindings are Erle 
Stanley Gardner, Erskine Caldwell, Thorne Smith, 
Ellery Queen and Mickey Spillane. The single 
title with the greatest sale is God’s Little Acre, 
by Erskine Caldwell, which has passed 6,000, 
copies. Two titles now over 4,000,000, The Mer- 
riam-Webster Pocket Dictionary and Dr. Benjamin 
Spock’s Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care 
will probably surpass God’s Little Acre in due 
time. Best-seller lists must not, of course, be 
taken too seriously . . No publisher lives by 
best-sellers alone. . . . It seems worth pointing 
out here that for all the flourish of paper-bound 
book publishing today, the traditional superiority 
(in sales) .of magazines and periodicals continues. 
One single magazine sold over 30,000,000 more 
copies in 1951 than the entire paper-bound book 
trade. $ 

“The most persistent complaints about paper- 


National Labor Relations Board Decisions 


Ruled Feb. 19, that statutory rights of employees 
were violated by Marshall Field & Co. of Chicago, 
when the store refused to allow AFL Retail Clerks 
organizers to address workers in the company’s 
restaurants, Board ordered the store to permit 
solicitation by a ‘‘reasonable number’’ of organ- 
izers. . 

Ruled Feb. 29, that union hiring hall provisions 
in a Seattle pact between waterfront employees 
of Washington and the International Longshore- 
men’s Union violated the Taft-Hartley Act. Com- 
pensation by both parties was ordered for 2 
workers discriminated against for not being union 
members. 

Pacific ship owners’ contracts with Marine Cooks 
& Stewards Union were ordered canceled Mar. 14, 
because hiring provisions favored union members. 

U.S. Court of Appeals reversed a NLRB decision 
in New York, May 13, by ruling that an employer 
could fire a worker who, on company business, re- 
fused to cross a picket line at a customer’s plant. 
Board had ordered reinstatement of the employee. 

Supreme Court May 26, rejected an NLRB ruling 
that branded as a refusal to bargain insistence 


Television-Set Owners and Broadeast Stations 
Source; Television Retailing, Caldwell-Clements Inc. (Data as of Nov. 1, 1952) 


No. TV | TV sets 


Books; Labor Relations Decisions; Television Owners, Stations 


7 


bound books concern their covers. A great many 


: k th ers on. many paper-bound © 
people thin’ ie covers 7 pad 


books are too sensational, or in 
taste, or that they actually 
These complaints are against 


are offended by their appearance. 
and dangerous growth of book censorship is one 
simple proof of this point.’’ 

However, Mr. Lewis added: “In fiction, the 
record is superb. A list of novels now published 
in paper bindings would contain nearly all the 
great names in literature of the past 75 years. It 
would include many of the finest young writers of 
the present moment, plus a generous sprinkling 
of older classics.’’ 


by. the American Natl. Insurance Co. that disputes 
over management functions should be exempt 
from arbitration. 

Voted June 19, not to allow a union to merge its 
bargaining rights with a single employer in 60 
cities into a single unit. Involved were the Con- 
tinental Baking Co. and the Bakery & Confection- 
ary Workers International Union, 


AFL. 
In a decision, July 2, ruled that the Taft-Hartley ~ 


Act did not prevent unions from charging former 
members higher fees on reinstatement than newly 
accepted members. 

Ruled July 5, that employers were barred by 
Taft-Hartley Act from locking out employees to 
make them accept collective bargaining terms. De- 
cision did not affect management’s right to close 
down for reasons not connected with union affairs. 

Ruled Oct. 14, that an employer-supported wel- 
fare fund violated the Taft-Hartley Act if benefits 
were restricted to union members. 

Voted Oct. 18, that a majority of employees in 
a collective bargaining unit could end a union 
shop during the term of a contract, and were not 
required to wait until the contract expired: 


No. TV.| TV sets 


Market area stations | in use Market area stations | in use 
BMTINDUAI Ts can cone canescens 3 210,000]|Ox1 , es 
yl SRE Agate hardy ea : ea ean Omareee . ay 2 46°000 
WORHAIMGONM). «eka es cg oon eae ,500}|Philadelphi: : 
IPMINGHAI. waitice ce vacce «os 2 128,000 Phoenix. = ‘ ; tee Oeo 
PRORDOM aheinarsce tar tielkve fob ase wane 2 980,000]|Pittsburgh......... sal 515,000 
LETT CO ae 1 298,000||Portland, Ore.......... 1 15,0 
SMALOCEO Mise eik ee ere ene os 1 167,000||Providence............2121: 1 238.00 
(CTE (ha eee 4 1,300,000]|Richmond.................. 1 147,000 
Bineinnatl,.. cic. ceo. s wee 3 354,000|/Rochester..............5... 1 166,000 
PREBLE arin tienes tcc cre 3 680,000] |Salt Lake City... .......1.0: 2 81,000 
CGV GHT TET, Sc Oba Breage 3 235,000//San Antonio....... 2 6,000 
Dallas-Fort Worth....... 1 195,000||San Diego.................. 1 127,000 
Davenport-Rock Island...... 2 146,000||San Francisco..........---.-. 3 470,000 
peen Mawes a0 bide Vem nivccite s _ we tit RcHeneteedy. cin ged WM ci ees 1 234;000 
Des Moines (Ames)......... 1 95,500 Bt. Louis” FON 5 ee } aa0 oon 
Detroit + 2.0 ORIN  eaea 3 785,000 Sytacuseceens. schoo ee 2 180,000 
Grand Rapids-Kalamazoo...2| 1 186'000l lular. Sook eee i RUT 
Greensboro. bY 1 UNUM NUR ae GOS t cn bawenco. 1 F3'000 
Pro akon ete Washington....... ABR ARE oe 4 410,000 
Indianapolis-Bloomington - 1 312'000|| NOE onsoe Neen ea 7 sl 
Wacksonville..;.......... 1 71,500]| Alb - 
Johnstown... 021.0012. a 1 178'000|\Browsaeilig wt nee ee t Baten 
| ey Mn it idcchiare 1 234,000]! <<" "Fess Sac nenaone a deme ena pesnee 
OGIO NS iho en : 19.7 
eee i tbe een Total for all stations.....|......... 19,739,700 
no roa ee 2 ii : cD ane BROADCAST STATIONS IN U.S. 
MIGUCRD EE aes aaa 1 152000 Source: Tele-Tech, Caldwell-Clements, Inc., N.Y. 
in G Wag) Tse a u 111,000 AM FM TV 
eee. aes ae i 370,000 ——__———_————- —————___—_ 
inneapolis-St. Paul... . 2 ¥ 
Nashville Rea 1 nih Stations on air..........] 2360 | 628 110 ee 
Bow gia ren agnor ae i ean Under construction (CPs)} 132 68 |38 UHF & 
a i 6 OnE 
oS oes Hi 31189" 000 Wcmimarte 8 oes 


445 VHF 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Growth of Radio and Television in U. S. 


Source: Caldwell-Clements’ ‘‘Television Retailing’ 


Gd. Tot. 
Sales of 

Total Radio Sets Total Receiving Tubes Auto Sets Radio Ap. | Auto Sets 

Made Mad Made for Bdcst, in Use 

Reception 

ee ee ee = 

Number Value Number Number Value Value Number 
3,827,800/300,000,000 52,000,000/119,600,000 34,000] 3,000,000} 496,432,000]....:..... 
6,026,800)330, 192.480) 71.000.000 1,125. 54,562 500/ 370,000,000 2,000,000 
10,500,000/354,000,000j 91,000,000 114,000, 1,200, 48,000,000] 375,000,000 6,500,000 
11,800,000/450,000,001} 115,000,000] 115,000, 1,700,000% 60,000,000 584,000,000] 7,500,000 
13,000,000) 460,000,000} 130,000,000] 143;/000;000! 2,000,000} 70,000,000] 610,000,000] 87750000 
4,400,000) 154,000,000] 87,700,000 94,000, 350,000% 12.250,000) 360,000,000) 9.000,060 
100,000} 3,500,000 287000. 000 2 oe 000 | FS Se eee. Se cpaben pp la 

Mie 6" 68 cee 2s 5 = 28 0 «0 000, " 3 5) s s A 

,000 ,000] 30,000,000] 35 eoreralon sete 105,000,000| . 6:090/000 
14,000,000] 700,000,00] 190,000,000 220,000,000) 900,000,000| 7,000,000 
17,000,000/800,000,000} 230,000,000 270,000,000} 210,000 90,000,000]1,000,000,000} 9,000,000. 
16,000,000 000) 200, .000)260.000,000} 1,050,000} 360,000,000 900,000,000] 11,000,000 
10, ,000 |} 500,000, 00: \) ,000/350, 3, ,000 5 14,000,000 
14,600,000|675, ,000] 385,000,006/615,000,000| 6,500,000 2,000,000,000|2,800,000,000] 17,000,000 
13,000,000}605,000,000) 400, , 5, 5 ,250, : , . > 20,000,000 
10,000,000!500,000,000! 330,000,000 740,000,000! 6,000,000] 1,400,000,000 '3,300,000,000! 25,000,000 


*Figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years (except 1942 to 1946), replace- 
ment tubes have run 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail value. 


Note: WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped and factories converted 
to war production. Reconversion to civilian-radiv Production began August,; 1945. 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 
Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sets Sets in Use 
Number in U. S. Number in U. S. 
12,048,762 13,000,000 Ce ree Aes 34,000,000 56,000,000 
22,869,009 30,500,006 046.752) tee gh. 35,000,000 60,000,000 
28,700,000 45,300, 000 te Bee ree 36,000,000 66,000,000 
29,200,000 51,000,000 LE tio er anes 37,300,000 75,000,000 
29,700,000 56.000.000 194O aiveras ete 38,500,000 81,000,000 
30,800,000 59,340,000 IQGD) dwrstarirnios 40,106,000 90,000.000 
32,000,000 58,000,000 SOB). cteuce wage 43,000,000 100,000,000 
33,000,002 57,000,090 LOG2 on eames < 46,000,000 110,000,000 


use at close of (1950) 9,800,000; (1951) 15,000,000; (1952) 21,000,000. 
Radio Authorizations for 1952, by Categories 


Source: Federal Communications Commission 


More than 1,000,000 radio authorizations of all HEM wat ecate oa te banshee Pe porte, res 169 
kinds were reported by the Federal Communica- EV--experimental45...5 6.120. see 200 
tions Commission on Sept. 1, 1952. Over 200,000 International-s.)5.i04.seok oh ee ee 40 
of these were in the non-broadcast field and Developmental. i... 5% ssctn., ee ee 2 
divided as follows: Remote DICKUp Gru <a e e ae 1,200 

Rahenran foe a ee 113,000 Studie: Make ,.50,.scassan gee eee 44 

1 ATCUEP TLR G20 9 uel SSSA Ri eI ee I eae 33,000 Authorizations for radio stations represent the 

ar Petey notes 2Poee ass 09s 220 ccece +» 85,000 use of about 550,000 transmitters, of which over 

RMR RIAL MBON ot sre xderPks alan eia ahs ecaisiart we 14,000 400,000 are mobile. The number of authorizations 

Public Safety ..... Drache meen each cine .. 11,000 for various classes of radio operators now exceed 

Land transportation ................. 6,500 800,000. 5 

RPORUINON CATEACK 6 oT. Ste cic eee oe awe 1,000 The ‘‘freeze’’ on new TV station construction 

(OU ELE0 s eR Coen REL ee 370 was lifted on April 11, 1952, at which time 109 


; TV stations were operating. Processing of appli- 

There were also approximately 4,800 authoriza- | cations for new TV stations began wee bere: 

tions in. the broadcast service: that time more than 1700 applications were 

... 2,500 pending. The Commission’s channel assignments 

as - 650 provide for more than 2;000 TV stations in about 
igiranSkaeerir ae wiaioe ie hetcitass 100 1,300 communities. 


Radio-Television Industry 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York); Data are for year ended Oct. 1, 1952 


Total Annual Number of Annual 
investment gross rey. employees Payroll 
turers (2,000).... ~ " $250,000,000 $3,500,000,000 300,000 $600,000,000 
Radio auribarors, dealers, ei. 7 550,000,000 3,300, 000,000 200,000 650,000,000 
i i ; nel. 
ee ae . ke S Sere Ls ae 230,000,000 650,000,000 *40,000 300,000,000 
icati sta- 
et nee ee et 108,000,000 “122 6. 2 es 20,000 80,000,000 
Listeners’ sets in use (131,000,000)} 10,000,000,000 |..........0.. ccc feceecucceccces +1,400,000,000 


ffi—not including part-time employees, artists, etc., who number at least 40,000 more, 
ene Eaeatiag expense for listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, electricity, servicing, etc. 


Radio and Television Sets in U. S. and World 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 
October 1, 1952 


homes with radios...,... 46,000,000 | Total radio sets in rest of worid: North 
Be tary radio beta in above homes.... 32,000,000 America, 9,500,000; South America, 
Radios in business places, institutions, ete 7,000,000 10,000,000; Europe, 67,000,000; Asia, 


= REE ere Se 25,000,000} 14,000,000; Australia, 4,500,000; Afri- 
eee eae eR aa PSE MCT 21,000;000:| ten; 3,000,000) sis: eis coc tauninen aon 108,000,000 


Total sets in United States........ 131,000,000 Total sets:in world. ...4)...0020000% 239,000,000 


\ 
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Television Highlights for 1952 


Atomic Bomb, Political Conventions Featured; World Network Foreseen 


-to- kup from Yucca Flat, near | itself was the result of work by the Massachusetts 

Las ee varied Te first live nationwide | Institute of Technology, the Natl. Bureau of See 
telecast of an atomic explosion, Apr. 22. Tem- dards and the Collins Radio Co. of Staite prgnee 
porary microwave relay stations were set up be- The U.S. was exploring the possib i. 
tween the detonation area and Los Angeles, 300 | structing a North Atlantic communications = 
miles away. Four cameras were placed 11 miles} system, NARCOM, to provide a television networ 
from the explosion; 2 others were set on Mt.| with terminals in New York and London. The 
Charleston, 40 miles to the west. The telecast, | system, as devised, would use 68 relay stations to 
erratic at times, succeeded in catching the flash of | connect the two cities. The project, using proven 
the explosion seen as a brilliant white spot sur- | microwave and VHF facilities, would cost an esti- 
rounded by a black area—caused by the inability | mated $50,000,000. Rae 
of cameras to register the intense light. s David Sarnoff, ch., RCA board of directors, : 

Federal Communications Commission ended its| May 7, that the entire U.S. would be covered by 
31-year ban on, the construction of new television | television in 4 years and that international tele- 
stations and provided for 2,053 new stations in | vision would be realized in 5 years. 
1,291 cities in the U.S. and its possessions, Apr. 13. RESTRICTIONS ON TELECASTING 
The FCC reserved 242 channels for ep mae Speaker Sam Rayburn (D.-Tex.) barred tele- 
cial educational use. Provision was made for © | vision and radio coverage of House co mmittee hear- 
new ultra high frequency channels to augmen’ | ings Feb. 25. He included in the ban motion pic- 
the 12 very high frequency channels in use. \™ | tures and tape recordings made for later television 
stations were to be separated by 170 to 220 mi Se or radio transmission. House rules do not specific- 
(VHF), and 155 to 205 miles (UHF), to Lave ies ally mention either broadcasting or television. 
interference. New York state’s channel allocations In New York, Mar. 27, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 


were increased to 60; New York City was given} .ioneq a bill making it unlawful to televise, broad- 
9 new UHF channels, one of them for educational cast or take. motion pictures of official state pro- 


i he UHF band, most of the : ; 
ere oan Aaahe “a A vee would’ need adapters paper: at which witnesses were compelled to 
costing from $10 to $50. ‘ : Screen Actors Guild and the Independent Mo- 
Only a few new stations were licensed a ae tion Picture Producers Assn., in a 7-year salary 
due*® to legal complications and the necessity Of] 127+ for actors in pictures made for theater dis- 


conducting hearings on requests for Mad eres tribution, agreed Feb. 13, to withhold 70 pictures, 
nels. (Fourteen channels were allocated July 11. all made since Aug. i, 1948, from television for 3 


Dr. Allen B. DuMont, pres., DuMont Laboratories, | years after the first theater showing. 


predicted 30 to 50 new stations in 1952, 150 in| “ Notional Collegiate Athletic Assn. voted Jan. 11, 
1953 and about 500 in 1954. to limit telecasts of college football games in 1952 


The Republican and the Democratic political | ; u 
conventions in Chicago were viewed by an esti- | °° reduce the adverse effects of television on at: 


mated 70,000,000 people in 34 states through the 
pooled facilities of the 4 major networks—ABC, 
CBS, NBC and DuMont. All channels showed the 
same picture, but each network provided its own 
commentators. C. E. Hooper ratings compiled for 
the Republican convention showed that during the 
5 nights the convention was in session, it attracted 
36 out of every 100 viewers in the New York City 
area. 

Five cameras were focused on preceedings in the 
convention hall; about 60 covered other aspects 
of the conventions. The broadcasting companies 
devised innovations, including a periscope attach- 
ment for cameras and a wireless portable camera. 


GLOBAL. TELEVISION POSSIBLE 
International television and improved long dis- 
tance radio communication became a_ possibility 
with the disclosure, early in May, of a transmission 
method utilizing properties of the ionosphere to 
bend or reflect signals back to earth. Present-day 
very high frequency television signals, presumed to 
penetrate the ionosphere and continue into outer 
space, are based on the “‘line-of-sight’’ theory 
which necessitates placing television transmitters 
atop the tallest buildings to make possible a 
larger reception area. The discovery at its present 
stage of development, while primarily useful for 
point-to-point communication, nevertheless made 
trans-oceanic television theoretically possible by 
means of its long-distance relay feature (maxi- 

mum usable distance of about 1,200 miles). 
The new method, evolved by 5 scientists under 
the direction of Dr. Edward M. Purcell, Harvard 


attendance was connected to the growing number 
of television set owners. A major restriction pro- 
hibited a football team from appearing on tele- 
vision more than once during a season. 


SURGERY VIEWED > 

The first transcontinenal medical telecast in col- 
or was witnessed by surgeons in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles over a closed circuit Dec. 7, 1951. 
The event, an operation performed in Los Angeles, 
was transmitted by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System’s color process. Two-way communication 
permitted viewers to question the operating sur- 
geon, The first telecast of a major operation to be 
seen by the general public was transmitted nation- 
ally June 10, from a Chicago hospital. 

National Production Authority lifted the 8- 
month ban on the manufacture of color television 
sets June 24, but qualifications putting.the defense 
program first made mass production impossible. 

Phillis Maygers, 19, of Baltimore, was named 
‘‘Miss U.S. Television of 1952’’ in Chicago, Dec. 6, 
1951. She won $13,000 in prizes. 


BRITAIN LEADS FOREIGN NATIONS 

In a report to a conference of the U.S. Natl. 
Commission for UNESCO, Richard W. Hubbell, 
chief of the television unit, State Dept. Div. of 
International Broadcasting, in January, 1952, said 
Great Britain now had 1,000,000 sets in use, the 
Soviet Union an estimated 21,500, France 55,000, 
the Netherlands 5,000 to 6,000, Denmark 3,500 to 
5,000, Brazil 40,000, Argentina 3,500, Cuba 30,000, 
Mexico 30,000 and Canada 174,000. Many other 
physicist, in cooperation with the State Dept., was | countries had experimental or otherwise limited 
used for over a year and successfully transmitted | television. Russia opened its third television sta- 
signals on a frequency of 49.8 megacycles under all | tion in Kiev, Jan. 15. It operates only on Satur- 
atmospheric conditions from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, | days and Sundays. Britain completed its network 
to Sterling, Va., 800 miles distant. The discovery | of 5 television stations, Aug. 15. 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio and Television 
Source: Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc., New York) 


Sales of time by broadcasts, 1951..... $550,000,000 | Phonograph records, 200,000,000 
Talent costs Mane 0! 


100,000,000 fone 
Hlectricity, batteries, etc., to operate Radio repairsjand’suppiles: 


131,000,000 radio and TV receivers.. 500,000,000 | 80,000,000 replacement tubes....... 230,000,000 

12,000,000 home radio receivers, at re- Parts, accessories, etc. ............% 300,000,000 
HAW VAlUC. a... es cuetatiah radsehy Winans 575,000,000 Laborer enn BRE OE ROMA ecayti 400,000,000 

6,000,000 television receivers, at retail z e 


RL LLB TC Ne TP Cie c) < lav ascileils. <eleps s)siatexe 1,500,000,000 Total en cock Pew eis ere 4,395,000,000 


U. ‘S. Navy Constructs World's Most Powerful Radio Station 
U. S. Navy disclosed Feb. 15, 1952, that its | Three 200-ft. towers on either side of a canyon 
radio station, under construction near Snohomish, | were to support 7,200-ft. antennae. Scheduled to 


Wash., 50 miles north of Seattle, would be a| begin operation in 1953, the station could contact 
1,000,000-watt station—the world’s most powerful. | naval units in any part of the world. 


: 


tendance at college games. A steady decline in_ 


Colors of Colleges and Universities 
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; ‘ Source: World Almanac questionnaire 

a Name ; Colors Name Colors 


Fordham University.,... Maroon 

; Purple and White Fr: & Marshall.....|/Blue and White 
Brown and Gold Furman University. ||"! Purple and White 
ves and en G 

range an ue. Geotge Pepperdine Coll..|Blue and O 
omen whe Georgetown Univ.......|Blue and Gravee 
Pa te a Gol d George Washington Univ.|Buff and Blue 
Blac ae G. q rei td Inst. of Tech....|White and Gold 
: Red, White and Blue Gores ie OL aaeiears ed and Black 


H 
..|Red and Black Hamilton’ 2222 8c oi Buff and Blue 
Red and Gra 
Purple and Gold 


Black and Gold 


pes Pacey Seren gumeene 
OVOLLONG Pex rectercee s, n ed an lack 
pare and Gold Heldelberg..- oc. o Red. Orange and Black 
ght Blue and White ||Hobart..° | 1117” Rast est Orange and Purple 
Garnet Riointra cacy ee Blue and Gold 
d eg and Gold Eroly < Cross, oll. of the... Earple 
o ouston, Univ. of....... carlet i 
-|¥ale Blue and White [/Howard’.. 777" ‘!|€rimson Pe Blue { 
AS seat Red and White Howard Payne College. | |Blue and Gold 
lap sak oe Howard University. .>. |. Blue and White 
Deere res: Maroon Auk Gold unter... = Eee: SA :|Lavender and White ¢ 
| iaeecanaeate Won and White Idaho State College. .... Orange and Black 
a ere Maroon and White Idaho, Univ. of..°... || ||Silver.and Gold 


aroon and Gray 


Tllinois, Univ. of Orange and Blue 
ot aeons r ’ ose o> scot 
Wake cee Illinois Wesleyan Univ... |Green and White 
BrooKlyN 27. ase os Maroon.and Gold Indiana Tech........ 22: range and Black 
Brooklyn Poly. Inst.._! Blue and Gray Indiana University. .:: . : crea and Crimson 
Brown University....... Brown and White Towa State............. Bino e ae Gold 
BEVRUMAWT? 2... 5 ove « Yellow and White Iowa, State ay. of.,...|Ptack and Gold 
Bucknell University. .... Orange and Blue 
Buffalo University. . bine White and Blue John Carroll Uniy,...... Gold and Blue i 
Butler University ..... |. Maroon and White Johns Hopkins Univ... : | |Sable and Gold 

Johnson C. Smith Univ... pine ee Gold 

u 

California Inst. of Tech.. athe ¢ and White Juniata... Re aE ES e and Gold 
Be is Pech’ i Plaid lue and Gold Kansas, Univ. of........ Crimson and Blue { 
Carson-Newman........|Orange and Blue Kent State University... |Blue and Gol 
Case Inst. of Tech. |: ::_|Brown and White Kentucky State........ Bite and Gold 
Catholic Univ, of Amer. : Maroon and Black Kentucky, ae Obes... ue and White 
Chattanooga, Univ. of... ue an Oo 3 
Chicago, Univ. OP skins Maroon Lafayette. ............. Maroon and White , 
Cincinnati, Univ. of..... Red and Black Lake Forest Univ... . || Red and Black i 
Citadel, The...,.......|/Blue and White De BANG 075 ear eres ss ages ne and Gold 
City College (N. Y.)..... Lavender and Black Lawrence (Wisc.)....... Blue and White E 
Claremont Graduate Sch.|Purple and Gold Lebanon Valley........: a ue and White 4 
Claremont Men’s....... Maroon and White Lehigh University... |; Cone ane White 
Clark University (Mass.).|Scarlet and White Le Moyne Coll. (N. Y.).. Black and Gold 
Clarkson Coll. of Tech...|Green and Go.d Lenoir Rhyne.........: ne and Garnet j 
Clemson. Agric. Coll..... Orange and Purple Lincoln Univ. (Mo.)....: Bins and White 
OSL ee re Blue and Gray Long Island Uniy.... || |Blue 
Colgate University...) | Maroon Louisiana Poly, Inst.. ||! |Red and Biue 
RPOTACO i a. sce: Black and Gold Louisiana State Univ... .|Purple and Gold 
Colorado A. and M...:! Green and Gold ‘Louisville, Univ. of... |." Cardinal and Blue 5 
Colorado, Univ.of...... Silver-and Gold Lowell Textile Institute. . |Garnet and Black 
Columbia University. ...|Light Blue and White ||Loyola College (Md.)....|Green and Gray 
Connecticut, Univ. of. . .|Blue and White Loyola Univ. (Calif.)../_|Crimson and Gray F 
Cooper Union... ........ Maroon and Gold Loyola Univ. (Iil.)....,.|Maroon and Gold 


Cornell University.7.... Maroon and Gold 


Carnelian and White ||Loyola Univ. (La.)..-. 
Creighton University.... M 


White and Blue 
Maine, Univ. of......., 


.D IManhathens wget tes 2 Green and White 
Dartmouth... .......... Green Manhattanville... °° 1)! Red and White 
Dayton, Univ. of....... Red and Blue Marquette Univ. / 1°) 7°” Blue and Gold 
Delaware, Univ. of......|Blue and Gold Marshall str 3) cone White and Green 
Denison University. .|Red and White Maryland, Univ. of, |<’ Black and Gold 
Denver, Univ. of.. Crimson and Gold Mass. Inst. of Tech || || Red and Gray 
De Paul Univ. . Red and Blue Mass., Univ of.......... Maroon and White 
DePauw Univ... . Old Gold ; Mercer Univ... |. ° 277! Orange and Black 
Detroit Inst. of Tec Purple and White Miami, Univ. of (Ma.).. | |Orange, Green & White 
Detroit, Univ. of... Red and White Miami Uniy. (Ohio)... :.- Red and White 
Dickin Red and White MichiganCol.Min.& Tech. |Silver and Gold 
Drake Univ... Blue and White Michigan State......... Green and White 
Drew Universit Green and Gold Michigan, Univ. of. |. ||” Maize and Blue 
Drexel Inst....... Gold and Blue Middlebury..........°° Blue and White 
Dubuque, Univ. of Blue and White Millivantem car aw Orange and Black 
Duke Univ .|Blue and White Millikin Univ........° ..|Blue and White 
Duquesne Univ......... Red and Blue MILES i tte caer Gold and White 

E yee oa RE etar Gre: Purple sad by : 
East Tenn. State........ Biue and Gold Milwaukee-Downer..... ark Biue and White 
Eastern Ky. State......; Maroon and White Re eeeoeer Univ. of..... Bocee vad ae 
‘pate ad a MexcUn BL con Sawite: Mississippi Southern OP Rtack ane Gold 
PESRE RAMS G SOE ec sete cis. bso. ue an e 
Emory, University. ._._) Blue and Gold Mississippi State........ Maroon and White 


F Missouri, Uniy. of....... Black and Gold 
Fisk University......... Royal Blue and Gold Monmouth........ +....{Red and White 
Blue and Gold 


Florida A. & M......... Orange and Green Montana State Coll..... 
...|Copper, Silver and Gold 

Florida State Un........ ...|Navy Blue & Burnt Or. 

Florida, Univ. of........ Orange and Blue Morris Harvey.........|Maroon and Gold 
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Name 


Mt, eae 
Muhlenber; her 
Munic. Une of Omaha. 
Munic. Un. of Wichita.. 


United States—College Colors 


Colors Name 
Blue South, Univ of the...... 

1 d Gra South Carolina State.... 
pn asd Red y. South Carolina, Univ. of. 
. Yellow and Black So.DakotaSt.Col.ofAgric. Ps 
Cardinal and Gray South Dakota,,Univ. of. . 
Black and Magenta Southeastern La.......- 


Southeastern Univ.....- 


Scarlet and Cream Southern Calif., Univ. of.. 


Univ. ek 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ.|Yellow and Brown: herp mie Univ.ic 
Nevada, Univ. of....... Silver and Blue Southern Univ. (La)... Sle 
New Hampshire, Univ. ey Blue and White Southwest Mo. State.... 
New Mexico, Univ. of. ..|Cherry and Silver Southwestern La. Inst... 
New Rochelle, Coll. of... ay bie aud Eee Southwestern State... ... 
ct oi eee ..|Violet ente i. 
1 et aa ole eR Purple and White Southw rn Univ. 


North Carolina, Univ. of. 
North Dakota Agric. Coll. 
North Dakota, Univ. of.. 
Northeastern Univ...... 
Norwich Univ..... 
Notre Dame, Univ. of - 


Ohio Northern Univ.. .. 
Ohio State Univ........ 
Ohio University.......-.. 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ.... 

Oklahoma A.&M...... 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ.. 
Oklahoma City Univ.... 
Oklahoma, Univ. of..... 
Oregon State Agric...... 
Oregon, Univ. of........ 
IOPEORDOIN os ees 
Ozarks, College of the. . 


Pacific Union...... 
Pacific University . 
Panhandle A. and M 
WASAMEDS. 0 oes ee 
Penn. Military College... 

Pennsylvania State...... 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of... 

Philander Smith 
Puillipg Univ... 2.2.65. 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of.... 

EMOTO IA or Ws rig 0c. auniene 
Portland (Ore.) Univ. of.. 
Pratt Institute 
eresbyterian............ 
Princeton Univ 
POVIGeENCe) 05.5. ..-... 
Puget Sound, College of.. 
Purdue Univ 


Q 
Queens College (N. Y.). 


R 

POHOOMIMOR silks a kee os 
Randolph-Macon..... 
Redlands, Univ. of. 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst... 
Rhode Island, Univ. of .. 
Rice Sa 


Rochester Inst. of Tech, 
Rochester, Univ. of 
Rockhurst............. 
Rose Polytechnic Inst. 

Russell Sage 


Ss 
St. Bonaventure........ 
St. John’s Univ. (Minn.). 
St. John’s Univ. (Bklyn).. 
St. Joseph’s Coll, (Pa.). 
St. Lawrence Univ 
St. Louis Univ 


St. Thomas, Gollege of. 
RSS VOECONU soos t6c2 gonna 
San iAtonio: Univ. of. 

San Diego State........ 
San Francisco State..... 
San Francisco, Univ. of. 
San Jose State.......... 
Santa Clara, Univ. of... 
Sarah Lawrence 


0 Cee 


Shaw University 
Simmons 
Skidmore 
Smith 


.|Purple and Gold 


Orange and Black 
2 Gold 


.|Green and Go 


.|Blue and Silver 


../Yellow and Black 
.,|Maroon and Gray 
.|Cherry and White 


.|Blue and White 


.|Green and Gold 
.|Red and White 


.|Purple and White 


. |Blue and Gold 


Springfield. .-......-..- 
White and Light Blue TcGiniie eee 
Apele Gree eke, Yel. pen gesar ote State: Purple ‘and White 


Stevens Inst. of Tech....|Red and Gra: 
-.|Red and Black. | ia _||Suffolk University... /°:. Blue and Goid 
‘‘|Brue and Gold Susquehanna Univ...... Orange and Maroon 


Swarthmore......-..... Garnet 
Syracuse Univ.......... Orange 
Seon eae ald T : nea Cre 
Tenees ae ac Tampa, Univ. of........ Black, and Yellow 

-|Black and Gold Temple University. ..... Cherry and White 
Scarlet and Gray Tennessee Poly. Inst... .|Purple and Gold 
Green and White ‘Tennessee, Univ. of.«... Orange and White 
.|Red and Black 


Texas A. and M. . ./Maroon and White 


Orange and Black iv....|Purple and White 

Green and Gold Poses Crete OS pee eee 

Blue and White Tex. Goll. of Arts & Ind - |Blue and Gold 

pot ene Wa ‘Texas Southern Uniy....|Maroon and Gray 
ra 


Texas Tech. Coll 
Texas, Univ. of.... 
pos: tons a 
rinity (Conn d 
Be Univ. (Texas)..../|Maroon and White 
t 


Tulane University....... et and Blu 
Tulsa, University of..... Red, Blue and Gold 
Tuskegee Institute...... Red and Gold 


Red, White aut Yellow 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
Dark Green & Old Gold 
Maroon and White 
.|Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Purple and White 
range 
Garnet and Blue 
Orange and Black 
Black and White 
Maroon and White 
Gold and Black 


U 
Union UN. Ye. Gees Garnet and White 
U.S. Coast Guard Acad. ,|Blue and White 
U.S. Merch. Marine Acad.|Black, Gold and Gray 
U.S. Military oe ems .|Blue and Gray 
U.S. Naval Academy....|/Blue and Gold 


Utah State Agric........ Blue and White 
Utah, UDI. OSs. + aenics of Red and White 


Vv 
Valparaiso University....|Brown and Gold 
Vanderbilt University. ..|Gold and Black 


Virginia Military Inst....|Red, White and Yellow 
Virginia Poly. Inst...... Orange and Maroon 
Virginia State. ......... Orange and Blue 
Virginia Union Univ.....|Red and Steel 

Virginia, Univ. of....... Orange and Blue 


Cherry Red 


Ww 
Slue and White Wagner... ste een Green and White 
Blue and Gray ‘Wake Forest). 2. 0.225 ia. Gold and Black 
Blue and Crimson 


Washburn Munie. Univ... |Blue 
washington’: Jefferson. .|Red and Black 
Washington & Lee Univ..|White and Blue 
Washington, State Col. of|Crimson and Gray 
Washington Univ. (Mo: )./Red and Green 
Washington, Univ. of....|Purple and Gold 
Wayne University....... Green and Gold 
WielIOSIe Vian c cetera lue 
Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.) .|Cardinal an@ Black 
Western Maryland...... Green and Gold 
Western Reserve Univ...|Scarlet Red and White 


Purple and Gold 
.|Blue and Gray 
Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
.|Rose and White 
Green and White 
Scarlet 


Brown and White 
Cardinal and Blue 
Red and White 
.|Crimson and Gray 
Scarlet and Brown 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Black and Old Gold 


W. Va. Inst. of Tech. ...|Gold and Blue 
West Virginia State..... Gold and Black 
West Virginia Univ ..... Gold and Blue 
Wheaton (Tll.)..:....... Orange and Blue 
Wim AN 6 o2)-p cs etanriaiate © Maize and Blue 
Witt tier isin. cremneerenee Purple and Goid 
Wihit worthy: cece nse, cekaemes Crimson and Black 
Wilberforce University...}]Gold and Green 
WIRES anc ilstets orto eeein eee Blue and Gold 
Willamette University...|Cardinal and Gold 
William Jewell.......... neces and Black 


.|Purple and Gray 
Gold and Green 
.|Blue and Gold 
Red and Black 
Purple and Gold 


Gold and White 


Wisconsin, Univ. of..... Cardinal and White 


Wittenberg.........-... Cardinal and Cream 
Wooster, College of... .. Black and Gold 


Worcester Poly Inst..... Crimson and Gray 
Wyoming, Univ. of......|Brown and Yellow 


x 
Xavier Univ. (Ohio)..... Blue and White 


Green and White 
Orange and Blue 


Green and Silver 
Maroon and White 
White and Blue 
Maroon and White 


Y 
Yale University......... Blue and White 


Yellow and White 


Yes shiva ~ 3 sake voles terciaee i 
Teltew and Why Blue and White 


itn Red and White 


Westminster Coll. (Pa. ). .|King’s Blue and White . 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Area and Population 


Source: Areas are government figures; population data are latest census figures or 
latest official estimates 


; Area, Sq. Mi. Population Area, Sq. Mi. Population 
j UNITED KINGDOM .... 94,279 50,368,455 Other African Possessions: 
LT EG (6 (5 ea 50,874 41,147,938 Mauritius Island -(Col.).. 720 475,000 
Ryeuless We fone oss 7,466 2,596,986 | Seychelles Island and 
Scotland. 2 5.....2.... 30,405 5,095,969 Dep. (Colony). ..... 5 156 35,020 
a eee Ye ae tik AOS ges eae gies TARR ea pe pune tc 3,262,696 Be ES Gr 
ee eo sie of Maa... ool... 5 ustr: Dominion)... 2,974,581 8,431,060 
Channel Islands........ 75 102,770 New South Won 309,43 3,305,485 
EUROPE (other)........ 123 335,570 cuccnshed’ 7 stton: 6701800 1er' one 
Gibraltar (Colony)..... 2 24,585 South Australia 380,070 716,423 
Malta (Self-gov. Colony) 95 } 310,985 West Australia, 975,920 576,841 
DG SS Spares eee 26 y Tasmania, ....... 6,215 290,703 
Northern Territory 523,620 15,654 
(A a re 1,850,676 451,129,237 Capital Territory. . 939 21,172 
India (Republic)....... 1,221,880 356,829,485 Norfolk Island (Col.) . 14 1,14 
Pakistan (Dominion)... 350,000 75,687,000 Papua (Trusteeship)... . 90,540 300,000 
Aden (Col. & Prot.).... 115,080 731,000 New Guinea (Trust). .;! 93,000 1,000,000 
Socotra (Prot.)......... ,400 12,000 Nauru (Trusteeship). _: ; 8 3,432 
B Islands (Prot.).. 250 120,000 New Zealand.......... 103,416 1,939,703 
Cyprus (Colony)....... O72 485,000 Tokelau (Union) 
Ceylon (Dominion)... .. 25,332 7,743,000 Island (Colony).... * 1,434 
Bere ents. eee ae! 115 93,000 Western Samoa (Trust.). 1,133 77,046 
ederation of Malaya OCEANIA... oo... ses 25,821 504,300 
WEDGES cont Ree. aoa «oe 50,650 *5,227,000 Fiji Islands (Colony).... 7,036 281,000 
Former Federated Tonga Island (Prot.).... 2 46,000 
alay States...... 27,540 2,183,000 Gilbert & Ellice Isl 
Former Unfederated olony)...,.., en 37 37,000 
Malay States. ... 22,100 2,037,500 Brit. Solomon Isl. (Prot.) 12,400 90,000 
Penang........... 400 446,500 | New Hebrides (Gond.) .. 5,7) 50,000 
ee a ike: 640 239,000 | Other Pacific Islands... 6 300 
Ghristmas (ieneclana) ATLANTIC OCEAN..... 93 5,220 
Island and Cocos Is- St. Helena Island (Col.). 47 4,800 
HANGS -riewus esas 280  —-:1,016,000 | Ascension Isl. (Dep.).... 34 170 
North Borneo (Coi.). 2: 29,500 333,752 on da Cunha : 
Brunei (Prot.)......... 2/226 42,000 OD.) os ee ea eede 12 50 
Sarawak (Colony)...... 50,000 550,000 | NORTH AMERICA. 3,845,144 14,009,429 
Hong Kong, incl. Kow- Canada (Dominion) . 3,845,144 14,009,429 
loon (Colony)........ 391 2,260,000 AWErth: fn. 255,285 39,501 
British Columbia, 366,255 1,165,210 
iN LS OS), SSS Se 3,807,992 - 79,541,035 Manitoba,...... 246,512 76,541 
Bast Athice: ew Brunswick...... 7,985 515,697 
maton =. Nova Scotia........; 21,068 642,584 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Ontario 412'582 4,597,642 
(Condominium). ..... 969,600 8,309,000 Prince Edward Isl...’ 27184 08. 
Kenya (Col. & Prot.)... 224,960 5,406,000 uebec aie 594'860 4 055.681 
Uganda (Prot.)........ 93,981 5,050,000 Saskatchewan... °.” 51,700 *831'728 
Tanganyika (Trust).... 362,688 7,800,000 Yukon. 2. eee 207076 91096 
Somaliland (Prot.)...... 68,000 500,000 Northwest Terr...... 1,304'903 16,004 
cere at & Pemba 665 Bee ood ewfoundland, . 7! > 154/734 361,416 
Nyasaland (Prot.)..... : 47,404 2,349,000 | CENTRAL AMERICA... 8,867 65,000 
Southern Africa: British Honduras 
Union ae pai Be sk iGiia ove (Colony) 8,867 65,000 
(Dominion).......... , 1636, WEST INDIES 12,480 2,695,600 
S.W. Africa (Mand.).. 317,725 379,000 Bermuda (Colony: 21 37,00! 
Northern Rhodesia, Bahamas (Colony 4,404 77,00 
(i) Se eye eee . 290,323 1,866,000 | Barbados (Colony) 166 205,000 
Southern Rhodesia Jamaica (Colon 4411 1,374,000 
(Self-gov. Colony).... 150,333 2,158,350 Turks & Caicos Isl. (Gol.) 166 6,500 
Basutoland (Colony 11,716 555,390 Cayman Islands (Col.).. 1 7,000 
Bechuanaland (Prot. 294,020 294,000 Leeward Islands (Col.).. 422 110,100 
SI read GProtye rec ,704 184,000 aan tel. kCol.).. es ; $10 268,000 
es rica: rinidai GIORY), 5 <.c1e we ,864 611, 
Nigeria (Col. & Prot.)... 338,693 23,973,000 Tobago (Colony). ee 116.2 0 see 
Cameroons (Trust) .. ... Bee 1077000 | SOUTH AMERICA 89,068 410,300 
Gambia (Col. & Prot.).. 4, 268,000 British Guiana (Col)... 83'000 208.000 
Petre Leone (Cal. & 27,925 1,880,000 | Falkland Islands and" : : 
TOD) oo eit tgs eens 94 pie South Georgia (Col.).. 6,068 2,300 
Gold Coast (Col. & ; 300 
PEG etet sede thn cterarn che 5 78,302 3,734,000 i), oo 
Togoland, Br. (Trust)... 13,041 383,000 1 TOTAL. .4.¢:20) se canaaate 12,997,239 610,817,909 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and the New Hebrides are Condominiums. 


(*)Latest overall estimates. Populations for individual provinces or other units are last census 
figures, and their totals do not necessarily agree with overall estimates. 


British Prime Ministers Since 1835 


Viscount Melbourne.,........ 1835 || Earl of Beaconsfield (Disraeli) . 1874 || David Lloyd George.... 1916 
Par suobert Peel... ve. aes as 1841 ||Mr. Gladstone.............. 1880 || Andrew Bonar Law... . . 1922 
Lord John Russell........... 1846 || Marquess of Salisbury....... 1885 || Stanley Baldwin....... Aree 6-5" 
MIBTT OL DOLD Y soos 0, 0.4 3 0 «che 1852||Mr. Gladstone.............. 86|/J. Ramsay MacDonaid... 1924 
Barl of Aberdeen..... 1852 || Marquess of Salisbury....... 1886/|Stanley Baldwin.,.......... 924 
Viscount Palmerston 1855||Mr. Gladstone........ wen 1892||J. Ramsay MacDonaid..,..—. 1929 
Earl of Derby...... 1858 ||Earl of Rosebery............ 1894||Stanley Baldwin.........., 1935 
Viscount Palmerston 1859 ||Marquess of Salisbury....... 1895|| Neville Chamberlain. ....... . 41937 
Earl Russell. . . 1865||Arthur James Balfour........ 1902/| Winston Churchill, , , , 19406 
Earl of Derby. - 1866 ||Sir H.Campbell-Bannerman. .1905 lement R. Attlee.......... 1945 
Benjamin Disrae -1868||Herbert Henry Asquith.... .1908|/ Winston Churchill: .. 11.7" 7" 1951 
William Ewart Gladstone....1868!'H. H. Asquith (Coalition) |. 1915 
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Structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations 


‘he British Commonwealth covers 12,997,239 
Sitane miles (one-fourth of the world’s land sur- 
face), Its population according to the latest census 
and oificial estimates is 610,817,909, more than one 
fourth of the inhabitants of the world. 

The term British Commonwealth of Nations 
includes British Colonies and their subdivisions, 
and associated independent countries, officially 
termed Dominions, a term now little used. a 

The term Colony an abbreviation of e 
official designation ‘‘Colony not possessing errs 
sible Government” and includes all such colonies 
whether or not they possess elective legislatures. 
The British Colonial Empire includes in addition 
to the Colonies proper a number of Protectorates, 
Protected States and Trust Territories. 3 

The Statute of. Westminster, effective Dec. 
1931, ratified the declarations of the Imperial 
Conferences (1926 and 1930), which were pare 
pated in by the United Kingdom of Great ha n 
and Northern Ireland, and the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominion of Canada, the Commonweal 
of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, A 


a ommunities within the British Em- 
pee cquat in eer in no way subordinate one to 


self-governing member of the Empire is master of 


subject to no more compulsion whatever.” 
Newfoundland 


Aug. 15, 
ae ate remained as an independent member o: 
the Commonwealth. Pakistan became a Dominion 
er oue 1947. 


4, D 

Capital of this vast empire is London. In the 
census of 1951 (provisional), the’ administrative 
county of London had a population of 3,348,336, 
a decline of over 1,000,000 since 1931. Greater 
London, comprising the City and metropolitan 
districts had 8,346,137. The area of the City of 
London is 675 acres; the County of London 174,850 
acres; Greater London 443,455 -acres. 


The ruling sovereign is Elizabeth II, the former 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late King George VI, who died Feb. 6 
1952. Her title is ‘‘Elizabeth II, by the Grace of 
God, Queen of this realm and all her other realms 
and territories, Head of the Commonwealth, De- 


* /. = a 


7) oa 


ite 1 


Faith.’ She was born April 21, 1926. 
fender of the pa 


The een, as Princess was 
Nov. 20 1947 to Lt. Philip Mountbatten, born June 
10, 1921, former Prince of Greece. 
oo = gels Nov. 19, 1947, H.R.H. 

ip Nov. 20, : 
Prine” nave, two, ctilaren:, (0), Pres Coa 
ur rge, born . 14, a 
Princess Anne Elizabeth Alice Louise, born Aug. 15, 
1950. 

The Queen has one sister, Princess Margaret 
Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 

The late King George VI was born Dec. 5 _ 
een to the 
Seeane on the abdication of his brother, Edward 

. Duke of 


They are: H.R.H. Prince 
Edward Albert (born June 23, 1894), formerly King 
Edward VIII (Jan. 20, 1936 to Dec. 10, 1936), cre- 
ated Duke of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936), married 
(June 3, 1937) Mrs. Wallis Warfield; H.R.H. Prince 
Henry William (born March 31, 1900), created Bar- 
on Culloden, Earl of Ulster and Duke of Gloucester 
(March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) Lady 
Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott (born Dec. 25, 1901), 
daughter of.the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch 
and Queensbury—issue: William Henry Andrew 
Frederick (born Dec. 18, 1941). Richard Alexander 
Walter George (born Aug. 26, 1944); Princess 
(Victoria Alexandra Alice) Mary, Princess Reyal 
(born April 25, 1897), married (Feb. 28, 1922) 


-Viscount Lascelles, later Earl of Harewood—issue: 


George Henry Hubert, Earl of Harewood (born Feb 
7, 1923), Gerald David (born Aug. 21, 1924). 

A third brother, the Duke of Kent, was killed in 
an airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 
He was H.R.H. Prince George (born Dec. 20, 1902), 
married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Marina of Greece 
(born Noy. 30, 1906)—issue: Edward George Nicho- 
las Patrick, Duke of Kent (born Oct. 9, 1935), 
Alexandra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born 
Dec. 25, 1936), Michael George Charles Franklin 
(born July 4, 1942). 

The Queen receives from Parliament an an- 
nuity of £410,000 ($1,148,000) which includes her 
privy purse, £110,000 ($308,000) and the rest for 
household salaries and expenses. Queen Mary re- 
ceives £70,000 ($196,000) a year; the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, £10,000 ($28,000); the Duke of Gloucester, 
canon ($98,000); Princess Margaret £6,000 ($16,- 


A pay increase of £65,000 ($182,000) a year for 
the Queen was recommended June 30, 1952; in- 
creases were also proposed for other members of 
the royal family. p 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Capital; London, Area: 94,279 square miles. 
Population (1951 census, prov.), 50,368,455. Flag: 
Union Jack (blue ground with superimposed crosses 
of St. George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick in red 
and white). 


Descriptive. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, comprising England, 
Wales, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man, 
and the Channel Islands, lies off the northwest 
corner of Europe, with the North Atlantic Ocean on 
the North and West, the North Sea on the East and 
the English Channel separating it from the main- 
land on the South. The Straits of Dover, 21 miles 
wide, divide it from France. 

England has an area of 50,874 square miles and 
a population (1951 census, provisional) of 41,147,- 
938. Wales has an area of 7,466 square miles and 
a population (1951 census, prov.) of 2,596,986, 
including Monmouthshire. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
temperature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
is abundant, averaging 41 inches annually, but is 
seldom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
tation covers longer periods, and fogs often prevail. 

The coastline is tortuous, providing many har- 
bors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
deep sea crait may go. 

The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scots have attained a relatively 
high acre production by intensive cultivation. 
However, centuries of tillage have made necessary 
elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

The prevalent precipitation of moisture, with 
the mild climate. has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were originally 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
off to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an area, 


Birmingham, succeeding Glasgow as the second 
largest city has a population (1951 census, pro- 
visional) of 1,112,340. Glasgow has’ 1,089,555, and 
Coventry 258,211. 

Parliament is the legislative governing bod 
for the United Kingdom, with certain powers pes 
the dependent Empire but none over the Dominions. 
It consists of two Houses. The House of Lords is 
made up of the peers of the United Kingdom; the 
Royal Dukes, the Archbishops, the Dukes, the 
Marquesses, the Earls, the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 
the Barons; a group of Irish peers elected for 
life; and 16 Scottish peers elected for the duration 
of Parliament. The full membership of the House 
of Lords consists of 853 members of whom 26 are 
minors. 

The House 01 Commons (1950) numbers 625 mem- 
bers elected by direct ballot and divided as follows: 
England, 506; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scotland, 
71; Northern Ireland, 12. 

Clergymen of the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
clergymen are disqualified from sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to sit in 


STEVEN as, Conservatives in Power 


In the last general election Oct. 25, 1951, the 
Conservative party returned to power, and Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister for the second 
time. Strength of parties as of Dec. 1, 1951: Con- 
servatives 321 seats; Labor, 295; Liberals, 6; In- 
depenten ras ae - 

The Bank of England was nationalized M 
1, 1946 as the first major measure of the Labor 
Government’s program of socialization. The fol- 
lowing industries have been nationalized: Coal 
mining, telecommunications (cable and wireless), 
electricity, gas, inland transportation, civil avia- 
tion, iron and steel, Development of the land is 


governed the To 5 
of 1947 sg wn and Country Planning Act 


Upon their return to power in 1951 the Conserv- 
atives promised denationalization of several in- 
Gustries. Parliament voted a. 21, 1952 to de- 

ce tr 
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National Insurance was begun July 5, 1948. It 
provides for practically universal compulsory in- 
5urance against sickness, maternity, unemployment, 
and industrial accidents; and pensions for widows, 
orphans and the aged. The National Health 


z Death of King George VI and Accession of Queen Elizabeth II 


, 
ns King George VI, 56, died in his sleep at Sandring- 
= ham; Feb. 6, 1952, in the 16th year of his reign, 
He was born there Dec. 14, 1895. Illness of several 
years’ duration, which demanded a lung resection, 
, led to coronary thrombosis, which proved fatal. 
_ A week before his death he attended the departure 
» at London Airport of the Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh on their tour of the Com- 
monwealth. The King’s death found the Princess 
at. Kenya. She took a plane at Entebbe, Uganda, 
and the next day reached London, where she was 
met by Prime Minister Churchill, Clement Attlee 
as head of the Opposition, the Duke of Gloucester, 
Sir Alan Lascelles and privy councillors. 

King George’s body was first placed in the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, Sandringham. The guards, 
four at a time, were gamekeepers, foresters and 
other employes of the estate. After a brief service, 
Feb. 11, the body was taken to Westminster Hall, 
London, for the lying-in-state. The coffin rested 
on a catafalque draped in purple, with the royal 
Standard over the coffin, on which rested the 
imperial state crown on a small cushion, the 
sceptre, the orb and a wreath of white flowers 
from the Queen Mother. The body was received 
by the Lords, Commons, ministers and clergy, and 
attendants were drawn from Yoemen of the 
Guard, in Tudor costume, with black hats and 
white ruffs, holding their halberds reversed, and 
from the Gentlemen-at-Arms, wearing tall white 
plumes on their helmets. For 3 days the subjects 
of the King passed before the catafalque. 

[The crown is a circlet of gold, studded with 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies and sapphires. Rising 
alternately from the circlet are four gem-encrusted 
crosses and four fleurs-de-lys; and rising from the 
crosses are two arches surmounted by a ball of gold 
and a@ cross.] 

Two changes in the traditional ceremonies were 
noted: Ministers of the Commonwealth were 
present or represented in Westminster Hall, and 
the flags of all the Dominions and colonies were 
displayed for the first time. 


FINAL SERVICE AT WINDSOR 


In moving from Westminster to Paddington Sta- 
tion, London, en route to Windsor, the king’s 
coffin rested on a gun carriage, followed by gilded 
state coaches containing the mourners.-At Windsor 
the procession to St. George’s Chapel was pre- 
ceded by bagpipes and muffled drums. Just before 
the cortege entered the Chapel there was a silent 
moment in which a shrill bosn’s pipe announced 
“Admiral alongside.’? Guardsmen bore the coffin 
on their shoulders. Directly following were Queen 
Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, Princess Margaret, 
the Princess Royal, and the four royal dukes, 
Edinburgh, Gloucester, Windsor and Kent. The 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury led the service 
from the Book of Common Prayer. Present were 
Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard ‘(Netherlands), 
King Frederick and Queen Ingrid (Denmark), 
King Gustav Adolph and Queen Louise (Sweden), 
King Paul of the Hellenes, Prince Albert (Belgium), 
Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, Crown Prince Olav 
(Norway), Prince Axel (Denmark), Prince Buu-Loc 
(Viet Nam), Crown Prince of Ethiopia, Former 
King Peter (Yugoslavia), Prince Don Jaime 
(Spain), Prince Mohammed A. Moneim (Egypt), 
President Auriol (France), President Bavar (Tur- 
key), Chancellor Adenauer (German Federal Re- 
public), Secretary Dean Acheson (U.S.), Dr. Paulo 


Cunha. (Portugal), Sen. Artago (Spain), Dr. 
Arango (Cuba) and Gen. of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 


Music played: overture to Arminius by Handel, 
prelude to Travelling Companion by Stanford, a 
funeral march from the film Malta, G. C., Elegy 
by Parry, Nimrod by Elgar, Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E. Minor. The choir:sang ‘‘I-Am the Res- 
urrection and the Lifé’’ by Croft; the hymn ‘‘The 
Strife is O’er’’; ‘‘I Heard a Voice from Heaven’’ 
by W. H. Harris; ‘‘God be in My Head.” At the 


Close the organ played the Dead March from 
Handel’s Saul and finally. “Ye Boundless Realms 
of Joy’’ by Parry. 

Edward, Duke of Windsor, formerly King Edward 
VIII, who abdicated Dec. 11, 1936, to be succeeded 
by King George VI, marched behind the coffin. He 
said, on his arrival: ““My brother drew strength 
in his heavy responsibilities from what I once 
described as a matchless blessing—a happy home 
with his wife and children.” 


ELIZABETH TAKES THE OATH 


Elizabeth took the oath and signed the act of 
accession before the Accession Council of 192 privy 
councillors and leaders on the morning of Feb. 11 
at St. James’s Palace. She said: “I shall always 
work, as my father did throughout his reign, to 
uphold constitutional government and to advance 
the happiness and prosperity of my peoples.’’ She 
ey took the oath to preserve the Church of Scot- 
and. 

The proclamation of accession was read at 11 
a.m. from the balcony of the palace by Sir Geo. 
Bellew, Garter King of Arms, who used a micro- 
phone. Preceded by a salute by trumpeters in 
scarlet and gold with black caps, it was also read 
at Charing Cross, Chancery Lane and the Royal 
Exchange. The Queen also was proclaimed in 
Edinburgh and other capitals of the realm. 


PROCLAMATION OF ACCESSION 

Whereas it had pleased Almighty God to call 
to His mercy our late sovereign lord, King 
George VI, of blessed and glorious memory, by 
whose decease the crown is solely and right- 
fully come to the high and ented Princess, 
Elizabeth Alexandr Mary, we therefore, the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this realm, 
being here assisted with these his late ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council, with representatives of 
other members of the Commonwealth, with 
other principal gentlemen of quality, with the 
Lord Mayor, aldermen and citizens of London, 
do now hereby with one voice and consent of 
tongue and heart publish and proclaim the 
high and mighty Princess Elizabeth Alexandra 
Mary is now, by death of our late sovereign of 
happy memory, become Queen Elizabeth II by 
the grace of God, Queen of this realm and all 
her other realms and territories, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith, to 
whom her lieges do acknowledge all faith and 
constant obedience with hearty and humble 
affection; beseeching God by whom kings and 
queens do reign, to bless the royal Princess, 
Elizabeth II, with long and happy years to 
reign over us. Ggd save the Queen. 


[Changes in terminology: The Queen was pro- 
claimed Queen of the Realm, instead of Queen of 
the Dominions overseas, and Head of the Com- 
monwealth.] 

The Queen asked that there be no work stoppage 
but only 2 minutes of silence on the day of the 
King’s funeral. The period of mourning for the 
court was to last through May 31, 1952. The Queen 
decreed that her official birthday should be June 
5, the day chosen by her father for his own. (She 
was born Apr. 21, 1925 at 17 Bruton St., London 
home of Lord and Lady Strathmore.) She desig- 
nated June 2, 1953, for her coronation. On advice 
of the Council she also retained the name of Wind- 
sor for herself and descendants, in. place of her 
married name, Mountbatten. She had married 
Lieut. Philip Mountbatten, R. N., Nov. 20, 1947. 
Both are great-great-grandchildren of Queen Vic- 
toria. He is now Duke of Edinburgh, 31 years old. 
Their son, Prince Charles, born Nov. 14, 1948, is 
the heir to the throne. The Queen and her family 
have moved to Buckingham Palace from Clarence 
House, which became the home of the Queen 
Mother. 

A memorial service for King George VI was held 
in Washington Cathedral,.Washington, D. C., Feb. 
11, 1952, and was attended by President and Mrs: 
Truman. 
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amount earned not exceeding £450. 
on largest incomes. 


192 ""g2,000° 16,287 11,400 

ited States ....... 1,992 2, z f 
Canada a 5 OSS 3,367 102,000 15,771 13,553 
Australia .......---- 5,427 46,000 39,588 54,184 
New Zealand ........ 2,425 17,000 17,570 10,562 
South Africa ........ 6,003 63,000 8,665 9,320 


*Period ending Sept. 1948. 


Resources and Industries. Great Britain’s major 
occupations are manufacturing and trade. Agricul- 
ture provides wheat, barley, oats, sugar beets, rye 
and garden truck. England, Wales, Scotland, the 
Tsle of Man and the Channel islands have a total 
area of 56,342,000 acres devoted to agriculture. 
England has over 13,000,000 acres of arable land, 
nearly 9,000,000 acres devoted to pasture; Scotland 
devotes nearly 11,000,000 acres to grazing. 

The country is rich in mineral resources. There 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual output ap- 
proximates $2 billion in value. Limestone, igne- 
ous rock and iron ore are yaluable products. 
Other important minerals, in the order of their 
value, are gravel and sand, clay and shale, slate, 
sandstone, salt, China clay, fireclay, chalk, gyp- 
sum, oi] shale, lead ore, tin ore, ganister and 
silica rock, Potters’ clay, moulding and Pig-bed 
sand, barytes and witherite, and dolomite. 

The key industries are food products, beverages, 
motor cars, shipbuilding, textiles, chemicals, paper 
and printing, clothing, non-ferrous metals, clay 
and building materials, building and contracting, 
timber, leather. 

Bulk of the exports is supplied by textiles, woolen 
and worsted goods, iron and steel, machinery and 
vehicles, including locomotives and shipping. Do- 
mestic exports also include cotton yarns, aircraft, 
coal, food and beverages, drugs, dyes and colors; 
electrical goods and apparatus, earthenware, glass, 
cutlery, hardware and implements, wool and wool- 
en rags. 

Great Britain’s principal imports are food, non- 
ferrous metals and manufactures; wool, timber, 
gasoline, raw cotton and cotton waste; oils, fats 
and resins; hides and skins; machinery; iron ore; 
jron and steel manufactures; tobacco, paper, 
chemicals, rubber, drugs, dyes and colors. It de- 
pends on imports for all its copper, gasoline, cot- 
ton, sulphur and rubber; for four-fifths of its wool, 
and for half of its food and iron ore. 

Industrial output in 1951 was 3% higher than 
1950 and 44% higher than in 1946. Steel produc- 
tion, 1951, was 15,640,000 tons. Potential capacity 
was 16,750,000 tons, but scrap shortages, particu- 
larly supplies from Germany, interfered. 

Coal output, 1951, was 222,117,500 tons compared 
yin 216,311,700 in 1950 and 215,097,300 tons in 
The merchant marine totaled 18,550,361 tons, 
Dec. 31, 1951, second largest in the world. More 
than 1,000 orders for new ships, worth $1,540,- 
000,600, were placed in 1951. 

Net tonnage at ports of entry in 1951: entered— 
45,535 vessels of 63,578,789 tons; cleared—35,492 
vessels totaling 43,558,491 tons. 

Trade with the colonies in 1951 was: imports, 
£440,400,000; exports, £360,700,000. Some colonial 
products are imported, worked and re-exported, 
such as wool, rubber, cotton. 

Imports and exports (in pounds) for 10 years: 


< Imports Exports 

1942 996,700,000 276 ,000,00 

1943 1,233,000,000 334°000°000 
1944 1,309,000,000 280,714,000 
1945 1,103,700,000 450,000,000 
1946 1,301,000,000 965,000,000 
1947 1,794,000,000 1,196,250,000 
1948 2,079,500,000 1,647,900,000 
1949 2,272,481,000 1,842,996,000 
1950 2,602,945,000 2,255,048,000 
1951 3,914,230,020 2,706,552,873 


valued, Sept. 18, 1949, from an official 
to $2.80. al rate of $4.03 


Co-ordination 
acts Fuel and Power—Rt. Hon. Lord 


. Cabinet 
(As of Sept. 15, 1952) 


Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Hon. Winston Churchill, O.M., C.H., M.P. 


of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Hon. 


Treasury—Rt. 


Secretary 
Anthony Eden, M.C., M.P 

Lord President of the Council—Rt. 
Woolton, C.H. 

Lord Privy Seal—Capt. Rt. Hon. Harry Frederick 
Comfort Crookshank, M.P. 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Lord Simonds. 


Secreta’ of State for the Home Department and 
Minister or Welsh Affairs—Rt. Hon. Sir David 


Maxwell Fyfe, Q.C., M.P. 


Hon. Lord 


hs Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Richard- 
| Austen Butler, M.-P. 


Rt. Hon. 


ense—Field Marshal 
Minister of Def G.CB. 


Earl Alexander of Tunis, K.G., P.C., 
G.C.M.G. 


Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 


—Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., P-C. 


State for the Colonies as Rt. 


Secretary of 
Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., M.C 


Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt, Hon. James 
Stuart, M.V.O., M.C., M.P. 

Secretary of State for of Trans- 
Leathers, 


Minister of Labor and National Service—Rt. Hon. 


Sir Walter Monckton, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., Q.C., 


M.C., M.P. 
Minister of Housing and Local Government—Rt. 


Hon, Harold Macmillan, M.P. 


President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. Peter 


Thorneycroft, M.P. 


Paymaster-General—Rt. Hon. Lord Cherwell. 


OTHER DEPARTMENTS. OF STATE AND NON- 


CABINET MINISTERS 


Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster; Minister of 
ee aaa Hon. Viscount Swinton, G.B.E., 


Admiralty—First Lord—Rt. Hon. James Purdon 


Lewes Thomas, M.P 


War—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Antony Hen- 
ry Head, C.B.E., M.C., M.P. 
Air—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Lord de L’isle 
and Dudley, V.C % 
Agriculture and Fisheries—Minister—Major Rt. 
Hon. Sir Thomas Lionel Dugdale, Bt., T.D., M.P. 


HealthMinister—Rt. Hon. Iain MacLeod. 
Education—Minister—Rt. Hon. Florence Hors- 
brugh, C.B.E., M.P. 
Sicaigrate ates lok Hon. Duncan Sandys, 


Food—Minister—Major Rt. Hon. Gwilym Lloyd 
George, M.P. 

Fuel and Power—Minister—Rt. Hon. eofire: 
William Lloyd, M.P. ilar. 

Transport and Civil Aviation—Minister—Rt. 
Hon, Alan Tindal Lennox-Boyd, M.P. 

National Insurance—Minister—Rt. Hon. Osbert 
Peake, M.P. 


Works—Minister—Rt. Hon. David McAdam Ec- 
cles, M.P. 


Postmaster-General—Rt. Hon. Earl de la Warr. 


Pensions—Minister—Derick Heath 
tn Mee coat Amory, 


Economic Affairs—Minister of State— 
Sir James Arthur Salter, G.B.E., res MP 


Foreign Office—Minister of State—Rt. - 
wyn Lloyd, C.B.E., Q.C., MP. Hone 


Scottish Office—Minister t; 
Ad of State—Rt. Hon. Earl 


Colonial Affairs—Minister of St: 
Henry Lennox d’Aubigné Hopkinkoys ee aoe 


Law Officers—Attorney-General: Sir Lionel Fred- 

erick Heald, Q.C., M.P.; Solicitor-General: ae 

Reginald Edward Manningham-Buller, Q.C., M.P.; 

toed Bae a Hon. ee ee McDiarmid 
p -General for : 

Rankine Milligan, Esa., Q.C. colnet eee 


In order to offset the continuing drain 
sterling area’s gold and dollar reserear whics ae 
clined by nearly $1,000,000,000 in 1951, the govern- 
ment in 1952 adopted further cuts in imports, re- 
adjustments in its armaments program, measures 
to increase. exports, particularly coal; and asked 
further United States economic aid. 

Since nationalization the railway system is di- 
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Foreign Countries—Commonwealth of Nations; United Kingdom 


vided into six regions, five in England and Wales 
and one in Scotland with a total single-track 
mileage of 53,000. Public highways extend 183,821 
Britain, divided into 157,197 for 
England and Wales and 26,624 miles for Scotland. 


Telephone service is a part of the postal system. 
4 telephones in Great Britain was 


miles in Great 


The number 
5,426,000 in 1951 


In July 1952 there were approximately 10,000,000 
1,250,000 television sets in 


radio receivers and 1, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


Education and Religion. The Church of England 
is Protestant Episcopal. The Queen is the supreme 
g appoint to the 
hbishoprics and bishoprics. There are 
two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 43 

S 


governor, possessing the right to 
vacant arch 


bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 
The Church of Scotland is Presbyterian. 


There are about 450,000 Jews in the United King- 
dom with approximately 200 synagogues (Jewish 


Year Book 1950) 


A summary of the active membership of various 


churches in 1950: 


MISCODAU ANS: Lote |. Stra che oe Total 3,744,093 


Church of England 


+++. - 2,989,704 
Church in Wales 196,3 


Primary and secondary education is free and 
compulsory from five to 15 years of age. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the 13th century. Other major institutions are 


London, Durham, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, 
and Reading; in Scotland: St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 


Glasgow and Aberdeen; and one in Wales. 
- This is supervised by the Defense Com- 


Defense. 
mittee, presided over by the Prime Minister and 


consisting of a number of Ministers of the Govern- 
ment, including the Minister of Defense, who co- 
ordinates the 


State for War and Air. 
ministers is responsible to Parliament. 


The National Service Act provides for .two 
years’ service in the regular forces and for three 


and one-half years’ part-time service and train- 
ing in the Territorial Army or one of the 
three Reserve forces. The Territorial Army cor- 


responds to the National Guard in the United States 


and serves only at home in peacetime. The wom- 
en’s services were integrated into the three regular 
branches of the armed forces on a volunteer basis 
February 1949. 


Maximum strength of the armed forces esti- 
mated for 1952-1953 are: Army, 695,750; Navy, 
153,000; Air, 315,000. 

The active fleet (1952) consists of 2 fleet car- 
riers, 3 light carriers, 12 cruisers, 31 destroyers, 36 
frigates, 39 submarines and 46 minesweepers. 
Training and experimental vessels numbered 55, 
including one battleship. In reserve were 285 
ships, including 4 battleships, and there were 91 
under construction. 

SCOTLAND 


Scotland, a kingdom now united with England in 
Great Britain, occupies the north half of the main 
British island, also Hebrides, Orkney, Shetland and 
smaller islands. The Atlantic lies North and West; 
the North Sea East. Length, 275 mi., breadth ap- 
prox. 150 mi., area, 30,405 sq. mi., population, 
(Census, 1951, prov.) 5,095,969. 


Scotland was settled by Scots, Picts and Norse. 
The Romans called the land Caledonia. The term 
Scotland derives from Scotia, land of a tribe of 
Scots. Colomba introduced Christianity 563 A. D. 
The kingdom was established in the 11th century. 
William Wallace, patriot leader, died 1305. Robert 
Bruce, crowned 1305, defeated the English at Ban- 
nockburn, June 24, 1314. John Knox led church re- 
form after 1560. In 1603 James VI of Scotland, son 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, succeeded Queen Eliza- 
beth to the throne of England as James I, and ef- 
fected the Union of the Crowns. In 1707 Scotland 
received representation in the British parliament. 
Its executive in the British cabinet is the Secretary 
of State for Scotland. 


Union of the Church of Scotland and the United 
Free Church (Presbyterian) was effected 1929. 


Nottingham 


policies of the three services; the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretaries of 
Each of the three service 
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‘eries have biggest hauls in herring, cod and whit- 
ing. Whisky 

Historic sites and_literary associations, where 
memerials of Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott, John 
Knox, Mary, Queen of Scots, are preserved, draw 
many tourists, as do the beauties of the Trossachs, 
Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond and abbey ruins that 
are now state property. 

The Lowlands, a belt of land approximately 60 
miles wide from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of 
Forth, divide the farming region of the Southern 
Uplands from the granite Highlands of the north, 
which provide grouse, deer, hare, ptarmigan hunt- 
ing and salmon and trout fishing. The Lowlands, 
comprising one-tenth of the land, contain three- 
quarts of the population and most of the indus- 
ry. 

Glasgow, third largest city in Great Britain, is a 
great shipbuilding and engineering center. A vast 
hydroelectric expansion program is under way in 
the Highlands, which is expected eventually to add 
one-seventh to the electricity output of Britain. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Descriptive. Six of the nine counties of Ulster, 
the northeast corner of Ireland, constitute North- 
ern Ireland, with the parliamentary boroughs of 
Belfast_and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Ar- 
magh, Down, Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. 
The country has a population (1951 census, prov.) 
of 1,369,579 and an area of 5,238 square miles. 
Belfast is the capital and chief industrial center. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
northward along the coast of the county of Antrim 
a fine road runs for nearly 100 miles, walled off 
by_green and white cliffs. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. Along 
the north coast, at the head of a long inlet of the 
sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of Londonderry. 
Lough Erne, studded with island, is one of the 
most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the larg- 
est in the British Isles. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the 
main industry; 90,000 small farms produce fat cat- 
tle, sheep, eggs, poultry, potatoes and milk. Milk 
production in 1951 reached 83,000,000 gals., often 
75,000 gals. per day going to Great Britain. Con- 
densed and dried milk, butter and cheese are pro- 
duced, as well as many canned foods. Four-fifths 
of Northern Ireland’s whiskey is exported. Beside 
potatoes, principal crops are oats, turnips, fruit 
and hay. . 

Linen manufacture and shipbuilding are the 
chief manufacturing industries. Former was val- 
ued at over $70 million in 1950. Belfast shipyards 
launch more than 100,000 tons annually and city is 
Ireland’s largest port, with 10 mi. of wharves. 
Tonnage arriving in 1951 totaled 4,885,552. Ropes 
and twines, rayon, clothing, aircraft, engineering 
products, tobacco, aerated waters, hosiery and un- 
derwear are also made. Aircraft industry employs 
6,000, producing Canberra bombers, SA-4s, Sun- 
deniand Mark Vs; first Comet jets will be produced 
n y 

The British pound is the monetary unit, 


Government. Although it has its own Parlia- 
ment, Northern Ireland is politically a part of the 
United Kingdom. The Prime Minister is Viscount 
Basil Brooke (appointed 1943). The Governor is 
Vice Admiral Earl Granville (appointed 1945). 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920). 
The Parliament consists of a Senate of 26, and 
House of Commons of 52, both elected with power 
to legislate in local matters except such as are of 
Imperial concern or spécifically reserved to the 
Imperial Parliament. Northern Ireland currently 
returns 12 members to the House of Commons at 


Westminster, London. 


* The bulk of the taxation is imposed and collected 
by the United Kingdom, which makes deductions 
and remits the remainder to the local exchequer. 

Education and Religion. Northern Ireland is pre- 
ponderantly Protestant. Elementary education is 
compulsory. Queens University of Belfast is the 
largest institution of higher education. 
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Foreign Countries—Commonwealth of Nations; Canada 
CANADA 


Dominion of Canada 


Capital: Ottawa. Area, 3,845,774 square miles. Pi 
Newfoundland and Labrador.) 
in fly; Union Jack in first quarter next to staff. 


Descriptive. The boundaries of Canada are: On 
the Bast, Baffin Bay, the Gulf oz St. Law- 
pence and the Atlantic; on the South, the ne 
ps 
York, the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. Min- 
nesota, North Dakota. Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and the Juan de Fuca Strait; and on the West 


t 
unfortified for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
.—Mmountains in the West, 1 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
level in the East; the coastline of Newfoundland is 
rugged, particularly in the southwest; the moun-- 
So of New England extend north into Canada 
where they attain to practically the same height 
as in the United States. 

Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada. the 
fresh-water area constituting over 6 per cent of 
the total area of the country. Some of them 
exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on the 
United States border. They are important to 
transportation, fisheries and sport. 

Great Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 
Territory, is larger than Erie by 2,060 square miles 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 
France, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 
Normandy belonging to England, to which they 
have been atiached since the conquest. The 
islands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 

endencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, Great 

ark, Little Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The 
islands have an area of 75 square miles and a 
population of 102,770 (1951 census, prov.). They 
have their own laws and own customs. Jersey has 
a separate legal existence and a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor named by the Crown. The islands are not 
bound by acts of Parliament unless named in the 
legislation. The Channel Islands were the only 
British soil occupied by German troops in World 
War - The German garrison surrendered May 


; ISLE OF MAN 


The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an area 
of 221 square miles and a population of 55,213 
(1951 census, Petar eae island is equidistant from 
England, Scotland and Ireland and rich in lead 
and iron. The island has its own laws and a 
Governor appointed by the Crown. The island is 
not bound by acts of Parliament unless named in 
the legislation. The main industry is catering to- 
vacationists, approximately 600,000 a year. 


BUDGETS. OF GREAT 


‘opulat 
Flag (unofficial): Red field, with shield of 


5 : 14,009,429 include 
jon (1951 census) ens a ar 


and gs ae than Ontario 


Lake Winnipeg in Mani 
L Lake Ontario. In ad 
ee ee i Canadian lakes are more 


Great Lakes, 12 la) 
in extent. Lake Melville, in 
a nae area of more than 1,130 


Newfoundland. has an 
square miles. Populati Figures 
Canada’s ag Ee was estimated at 14,430,000, 
52. 2 
ne soe of the chief Canadian cities, 
(1951 census) follows: 


Montreal ...... 1,021,520 ; London ....... 95,343 
Toronto ......- 675,754 | Halifax ....... 589 
Vancouver ..... 344,833 | Verdun ....... 17,391 
Winnipeg ...... 235,710 ING «asp e 71,319 
Hamilton ..... 208,321 | Saskatoon ,268 
Ottawa .....-. 2, St. John’s 52,873 

Ghee saa ae 164,016 | Victoria ...... 51,331 
Edmonton 159,631 | Saint John 50,779 
Calgary forse 129,060 | Sherbrooke . - 50,543 
Windsor ...... 120,049 | Three Rivers .. 46,074 


Winkipes 354,069 

mnipeg, , . 

The total urban population of Canada was 8,628,- 

253 compared with 6,501,326 (excluding Newfound- 

land), based on the 1941 census. Of the population, 

1951, there were 7,088,873 males and 6,920,- 

556 females. Population per square mile was 3.88. 

Of the total population, 7,072,505 were single, , 
6,261,578 were married, 643,348 were widowed, and 

31,998 were divorced, 


British European Possessions 


Gibraltar, a Crown Colony southeast of Spain, 
guards the entrance to the Mediterranean. e 
width of the strait dividing Europe from Africa 
varies from 7.75 miles at the narrowest part to 
23.75 at the widest. The Rock has been in British 
possession since 1713. It has been elaborated, tun- 
neled and armed until it is considered impregnabie. 
A large and secure harbor has been constructed at 
its foot. As a naval base its position is of the 
greatest strategic importance. The Rock is 234 
miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 1,396 ft. in height; 
a narrow isthmus connects it with the Spanish 
mainland; civil population (estimated 1951), 25,000. 

The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
Spanish money circulates freely. 

Malta, an island 58 miles due south of Sicily 
in the Mediterranean Sea and about 180 miles 
from Africa, was annexed to the British Empire 
(1814) following the Napoleonic wars andhas been 
greatly strengthened and made into a base for 
repair and refitment for the British fleet, The area 
is 95 square miles and its width is about nine miles. 
The neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 26 
square miles which with Comino one square mile 
brings the total for the group to approximately 122 
square miles. The civil population (estimated 
1951), is 311,000, mostly engaged in farming. 


BRITAIN SINCE 1920 


Year| Revenues | Expendit’s |} Year| Revenues | Expendit’s || Year) Revenues Expendit’s 
£ £. £ £ £. 
1920. .|1,839,571,380|1.665.772.928||1932. .| 851,482,281] 851,117,944||1944. 5,798,687,188 
1921. .11,425,984,666|1,195,427,877||1933. .)| 827,031,184] 859,310,173||1945. 062,904, 
1922. .11,124,879,873|1,079,186,627||1934. .| 809,379,149! 778,231,289||1946. 5,484,333,000 
1923. .) 914,012,452] 812,496,604||1935. .| 804,629,050, 797,067,170)|1947. 3,910,345,955 
1924, .| 837,169,284) 788,840,211||1936..| 844,775,143] 841,834,441||1948. 3,187,000,000 
1925..] 799,435.595| 795,776,711||1937..| 896,596,194| 902,193,385||1949. 3,152.782,000 
1926. .| 812,061,658| 826,099,778]|1938. .| 872,580,000| 938.046.000||1950. 3,356,569, 000 
1927. .| 805,701,233) 842,395,027||1939. .| 927.285,000|1,024,804,000||1951. 3,237,310,000 
1928..] 842,824,465| 838,563,341//1940. .|1,025,192000/1,032,217,000||1952. 4,074,000,000 
1929. .| 836,434,988] 818,040,523]|1941. _|1,408,867,000/3,884,288,000||1953* 4,150,000,000 
1930. .| 814,970,280) 829,493.543]|1942. |2'074/057,000/4,775.694,00' pene 
1931 857,760,934| 881,036.905||1943. |2'819;850,783|5,637,367,739 
*Hstimates. Fiscal year ends Mar. 31. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 
March 31 £&. ‘2F March 31 £. March 31 £: 
.|4,063,644,981 00,565,000|1944 .... .|19,592 
»800,565,000)|1944 ..... 592,000, 
Seb 008,819 7,796,056,000||1945 .. 1... 22°30; 000,000 
ae 7,797,229,544/11946.....; 23,774,000,000 
7,623,097,128 §,026,127,000||1947 . . . . ||25,770,000, 
7,720,532,214 ,163,289,000]|1948 |. 2): 25,620,762,000 
1,120,833,214 931,459, 1949 11: 25, 167,611,000 
1928 Bb i2.bo2 625 . {11,398,000,000]/1950 ..... 25/802;287.000 
924 p)eea07. 697.045 . |14,070,000,000]|1951 . 1... 25,921,565,000 
1925.......17,665,880, - 116,860,597,000||1952* . . . .125.860,000,000 
*Approximate. 
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The largest origins in ae oe are as fol- FEDERAL CABINET 


lows: British Isles, 6,709,68: 
German 619,995; Ukrainian, 395,043; Scandinavian 
283,024; Netherlands 264,267; Polish 219,845; Jew- 
ish 181,670; Native Indian and Eskimo 165,607; 
Italian 152,245; Russian 91,279. 


Immigration to Canada in recent years has been: 
bate aeaee (1949), 125,603; - (1950), 86,422; 


) 356. 
Births, deaths 
@ uniform 
Statistics although the registration continues un- 
der provincial control. 
10 provinces 371,071 live births with a rate of 27.1 
per 1,000 population; 
1,000); 123,789 deaths 


Resources and Industries. Canada 1s jargely agri- 
cultura], although 
dominate the economic life of the nation. The prin- 


The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
gold. although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
platinum, silver, cobalt, zinc, coal, natural gas and 
petroleum are mined. Canada leads the world in 
production of newsprint, asbestos and nickel and 
has North America’s largest uranium deposits at 
Beaver Lodge Lake, Saskatchewan. 

The 17 major groups of manufactures and their 
gross value in 1950 were: 

Food and beverages ..... .$ 3,029,811,000 
Iron and as 1,524,384,000 


Paper produc! PRS acs 1,251,144,000 
Transportation equipment 1,239,580,000 

ood products ; 981,859,000 
Non-ferrous metal products atic 960,752,000. 
Textile products (except clothing) .. 741,263,000 
Clothing (textile and fur).. ....... 734,214,000 
Chemicals and allied products ..... 646,870,000 
Petroleum and coal products ...... 616,126,000 
Electrical apparatus, supplies ...... 580,578,000 
Printing, paeaing. UC oe a, ee 413,012,000 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 286,541,000 
Rubber: products .................. 239,184,000 
Leather products ..-............... 210,563,000 
Tobacco and products ............. 188,330,000 


at Sean ee 169,313,000 
Total value of all products was $13,813,524,000. 

The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 

ent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
large ocean steamers. 

Canada (Jan. 1, 1951) had 2,917,092 telephones 
in use. There were 21 telephones to every 100 
persons. The number of licensed radio sets (March 
31, 1952) was 2,313,944. 

Civil aviation continued to increase total revenue 
passenger traffic (1950) increasing from 1,211,149 
to 1,452,081 (19.9%). Revenue miles flown (1950) 
were 39,901,935. Revenue freight carried amounted 
to 42,141,292 1 One of the world’s most 
important airports is Gander, Newfoundland, op- 
erated by the government for trans-Atlantic air- 
planes fiying the North Atiantic route. The airport 
has an area of one square mile and 10,000,000 


rench 4,319,167; | 


(By precedence; as of Sept. 15, 1952) 


Prime Minister and President of the Pri Coun- 
cil—Louis Stephen St. Laurent. as 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and Minister 
of Defense Production—Clarence Decatur Howe. 
eer of Agriculture—James Garfield Gardi- 
Minister of Public Works—Alphonse Fournier, 
Minister of National Defense—Brooke Claxton. 
Minister of Transport—Lionel Chevrier. 
Minister of National Health and Welfare—Paul 


Joseph James Martin. 
mister of Finance and Receiver General— 

Douglas Charles Abbott. 

Minister of National Revenue—James Joseph 
McCann. 

Leader of the Government. in the Senate—Wis- 
hart McLean Robertson. 

Minister of Labor—Milton Fowler Gregg. 
ee of Fisheries—Robert Wellington May- 


Secretary of State for External Affairs—Lester 
Bowles Pearson. 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General—Stu- 
art Sinclair Garson. 

Minister of. Resources and Development—Robert 
Henry Winters. 

ecretary of State—F. Gordon Bradley. 

Minister of Veterans Affairs—Hugues Lapointe. 

Minister of Citizenship and Immigration—W al- 
ter E. Harris. 

Minister of Mines and Technical 
George Prudham. 

Postmaster General—Alcide Coté, 


Surveys— 


Governor-General—Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, C, 
H. (born Feb. 20, 1887), sworn in Feb. 28, 1952. 
cour itish High Commissioner—Hon. Sir Archibald 

ye. 


a 


square feet of paved runways. Gander has a nor- 
mal population of approximately 3,000. 

Of the 42,979 miles of single track operated by 
the steam railroads of Canada (1950), 16,597 were 
part of the Canadian Pacific Railway. The other 
principal railways are now, in pursuance of the 
government policy of nationalization, included in 
the Canadian National Railway System, which has 
a trackage (1950) of 22,318 miles. In 1950 the 
railways had $3,784,704,946 capital, gross earnings 
of $958,985,751 and operating expenses of $833,726, - 
562. They carried 31,139,092 passengers and 144,- 
218,319 short tons of freight. 

Life insurance in force at year’s end has been: 
(1948), $13,105,352,850; (1949), $14,408, 763,850; 
(1950), $15,745,707,067; (1951), $17,235,376,811. 

Fire insurance at risk: (1948), $23,021,215,478; 
(1949), —$25,970,407,358; (1950), $28,957,395, 702; 
(1951), $33,503,111,584. 

The amount of gold produced in Canada (1951) 
from primary sources totaled 4,328,931 fine oz. val- 
ued at $159,407,314, compared with 4,441,227 oz. 
valued at $168,988,687 in 1950. Virtually all Can- 
ada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the Dominion 
Government through the Royal Canadian Mint in 
Ottawa or the Assay Office in Vancouver. 

Currency and Banking. The monetary unit of 
Canada is the dollar. After consultation with the 
International Monetary Fund, the government 
cancelled the official exchange rates ($1.10 and 
$1.1014 for United States funds), effective Oct. 1, 
1950. No new rates were prescribed. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament 1934. On Aug. 15, 
1938 it became wholly government owned, capital 
$5,000,000. It does not compete with chartered 
banks in commercial banking fields. Its statement 
of March 31, 1952, showed assets and liabilities of 
$2,229,015,736. 

Commercial bank statements as of March 31, 
1952 compared with 1951 showed assets of $9,612,- 


LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in square miles | Population 
inces, territories Capitals = 
Reo S Land | Water | Total | 1931 1941 | 1951 
oundland......./St. John’s.... 144,448 10,916} 155,364 2289,588/ b321,819| 361,416 
paw Charlottetown. SABA ee petra 184 88,038 95,047 98,429 
Halifax 20,743 325 21,068 512,846 577,962 642,584 
27,473 512, 27,985 408,219 457,401! 515,69 
523,86 1,000 594,860} 2,874,662; 3,331,882 4,055,681 
363,282 49,300 412,582) 3,431,683) 3,787,655 4,597,542 
219,723 26,789] 246,512 700,1 729,744 6,541 
237,975 13,725 1,700 921,785 895,992 831,728 
48,8 6,485 255,285 731,605 796,169, 939,501 
359,279 6,976 366,255 694,263 817,861' 1,165,210 
205,346 1,730 207,076 4,230 4,914 9,096 
1,253,438 51,465| 1,304,903 9,316 12,028} 16,004 
t 3,606,551) 239,223| 3,845,774 c10,376,786'c1 1,506,655 14,009,429 


(a) Year 1935; (b) Year 1945: (c) Excluding population of Newfoundland. 


a a 
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ainst $9,283,955,051; liabilities $9,595,657, - 
ee eae $0 (266, 067,238: deposits $8,756,518,870 


inst $8,342,508,685; Post Office and Govern- 
Bent Barhys Bank deposits $38,031,232 against 
$37,661,921, Savings on deposits in Canada’s 


chartered banks June 30, 1952, were ee ans 


History and Government. Canada is an independ- 
ent and sovereign member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Like the United States it is a 
federation with provincial governments similar on 
the whole to the state governments of the United 
States, and with Ottawa corresponding to Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the chief legislative, executive and 
judicial seat of the country. The members of the 
Senate are nominated for life by summons of the 
Governor-General. The House of Commons is 
elected directly by the peopie for terms of five 
Beene, but the que may be dissolved before a 
tel as expired. 

The senate now has 102 members. Representa- 
tion by provinces is as follows: Newfoundland 6, 
Prince Edward Island 4, Nova Scotia 10, New 
Brunswick 10, Quebec 24, Ontario 24, Manitoba 6, 
Saskatchewan 6, Alberta 6, British Columbia 6. 

By the Representation Redistribution Act of 
1947, membership of the House of Commons was 
increased from 245 to 255 to be effective at the fol- 
lowing general election. However, due to the ad- 
mission of Newfoundland to Confederation (en- 
titled to seven members), the number elected June 
27, 1949, was 262. Party membership of the House 
of Commons (June 12, 1952) follows: Liberals 183, 
Progressive Conservatives 49, Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation 13, Social Credit 10, Independent 
4, Independent Liberal 2, Vacancies 1. 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with 14 other organ- 
izations June 5, 1940 under the Defense of Canada 
regulations. 

Newfoundland in a national referendum held 
July 22, 1948, chose confederation with Canada by 
a vote of 78,408, against a vote of 71,464 for future 
self-government. Accordingly, Newfoundland to- 
gether with Labrador, its dependency, became the 
10th province of Canada on March 31, 1949, 

Family Allowances Act and Social Security—The 
Family Allowances Act (1944) was introduced as a 
basie social security measure designed to assist in 
providing equal opportunity for all Canadian chil- 


- 


dren. Allowances are payable for every 
Canad: the age of 16 who was 
Se eee ae haa beta t meniiene 


for one a 
The allowances, ranging from $5 to $8 3 
are paid to mothers who must use them exclusiv. 
for the care, education and advancement of 
child. Cn ee 1952, £266, at ee were 
ecei am: allowances and amoun paid 
Gaving e fiscal year ended March 31, 1952, was 
renee eo pl 
nati tem of unem 
oa established in 1940. Both 
ployees contribute to the fund. 


$150 for each child eligible for family allowance. 


Education and Religion. Canada is officially bi- 
lingual, employing English and French. Enroll- 
ment in all educational institutions in Canada 
(which include four types—provincially controlled 
schools, private schools, universities and colleges, 
and Dominion Indian schools) was 2,795,594 in- the 
1950 school year. The census (1951) gave the re- 
ligious population as follows: 


ronian Catholics... csc seek atest 
United Church of Canada .. 


Church of England (in Canada) 060, 72 
Presbyterian > GABA 
Baptist ....... .- 519,585 
Lutheran 5 ... 444,923 
Ball eS aor Cnet aA > Caer ismee 204,836 
Ukrainian (Greek) Catholic ........... 190,831 
Greek) Orthodox) << tieun. ee keen eee 172,271 
Mennonite * 5... 50:4 teense case eee ae 5,9) 
Others, and not stated ...............5.5 571,811 
Total. * ¢.\5<.55...00 cone cee eee 14,009,429 


Canada Prospers With New Oil, Natural Gas, and Mineral Projects 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s prediction, 50 years ago, 
that ‘‘the 20th century is Canada’s,’’ is coming 
true in the remarkable growth of the production 
of oil, natural gas and minerals in Manitoba, Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, New Brunswick and 
British Columbia; of wood-pulp and timber in sev- 
eral of these provinces and of iron ore in Ontario 
and on the Quebec-Labrador border. As a result 
Canada is not only able to live within its means 
but to make substantial reduction annually on its 
funded debt. 

Alberta reported crude oil production in July, 
1952, running over 188,000 bbl. daily and over 100 
new wells completed monthly. Work has begun on 
the $82,000,000 Trans Mountain oil pipeline from 
Edmonton to Vancouver, B.C., 693 mi., the East 
being supplied by the Interprovincial line to Super- 
jor, Wis. 1,127 mi. Alberta also has authorized a 
natural gas pipeline from Alta in the Peace River 
district to Vancouver and possibly to Portland, Ore. 
The present oil boom got its big start when Imper- 
jal Oil Co., Ltd. (70% owned by Standard Oil, N.J.) 
brought in its big well at Leduc, Alberta, Feb. 13, 
1947. Edmonton has become a city of 150,000. 
The province controls 90% of the oil rights and 
takes a 14% royalty on production. 

Largest production in 1951 was in the Redwater 
field, 45 mi. northeast of Edmonton, which gave 
23,177,607 bbl. of crude petroleum and has reserves 
estimated at 760,000,000 bbl. Leduc in 1951 pro- 
duced 13,743,118 bbl. of crude and 43,597 bbl. of 
natural petroleum, 30% above 1950. Alberta total 
in 1951 was 46,430,411 bbl., 68% over 1950. In 
spring, 1952, Leduc field had 900 wells in operation. 

Prospecting for new fields by oil companies, 
chiefly backed by American capital, continues; in 
1951 they spent $200,000,000 for this purpose, and 
more in 1952, Present exploration is in the Peace 
River region and.in British Columbia. About 300 
mi. north of Alberta are the Athabasca River 
sands, permeated with oil, inviting new methods 
of obtaining petroleum. Nearly 30,000 sq. mi. are 
estimated by the Canadian Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources to hold 100,000,000 bbl. 

Saskatchewan is becoming the uranium province 


of Canada; world’s second largest producer of the 
ore. The government-owned Eldorado Mining & 
Refining Co. is building one of the world’s largest 
refining mills for uranium ores. 

A $50,000,000 nickel and copper project is sched- 
uled for 1953 in northern Manitoba, including con- 
struction of a $12,000,000 nickel refinery at Fort 
Saskatchewan, a 165-mile rail extension from 
Sherridon to Lynn Lake, 550 miles northwest of 
Winnipeg, and removal of the town of Sherri- 
don, along with its mill, to Lynn Lake. The refin- 
ery will add 17,000,000 lbs. of refined nickel per 
year to Canada’s present production of 275,000,000 
lbs., which is 80% of the world’s supply. 

High-grade iron ore is being mined at Steep 
Rock, Ont., and a new field is being developed on 
the Labrador-Quebec boundary, for which a rail- 
way line will be built. New hydroelectric power is 
making possible the extension of large aluminum 
plants of the Aluminum Co. of Canada. The coun- 
try is the second largest producer of aluminum in 
the world. Many petrochemical products, hitherto 
imported, are now being made in Canada, includ- 
ing acetone, ammonia fertilizers, formaldehyde, 
glycols, synthetic fibres. Wood byproducts, for- 
merly wasted, are being made into viscose and 
acetate pulps. 

As the greatest producer of woodpulp and forest 
products, Canadian provinces are adopting con- 
servation that will replenish cut forest. Total 
newsprint produced in 1952 is expected to reach 
5,570,337 tons, by allocation, In 1951 4,783,549 tons 
were shipped to the United States. 

Canada’s share of power from the Niagara River 
development. Ontario, now being expanded, will 
reach 1,700,000 horsepower by 1957, including the 
500,000 hp. available in 1952. Canada and the 
United States early in 1952 signed an agreement 
by which diversions totaling 2,200,000 hp. ‘were 
authorized on an equal basis. 

Fishing supplies a large and lucrative trade in 
Canada. A single area, Great Slave Lake, North- 
west Terr., in 1951 furnished 8,000,000 lbs. of 
white fish and trout, worth $612,000. 


National Defense was con- 
solidated under a single Minister (Nov., 1946) and 


and Air F 
ordinated at all possible level ican 4 
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Recruits, on enlistment, sign a five-year agree- 
ment, with succeeding periods of the same length 
where a man wishes to continue to the point where 
he is pensionable (25 years’ service). 

Army—The Canadian Army includes all the 
Bround forces of Canada and provides for six com- 
ponent parts as follows:— 


e Royal 
Canadian Navy (permanent force), the RoyAl (a) The Active Force is made up of full time, 
; Canadian Naval Reserve and the Royal Canadian professional soldiers. 
; Naval Volunteer Reserve. The Royal Canadian (b) The Reserve Force serves on a part-time 
“ Navy (Reserve) has now replaced the separate | basis and is subject to-annual military training. 
Reserve forces. 4 (c) The Supplementary Reserve is comprised of 
Z Strength of the Royal Canadian Navy permanent | units and individuals required in the event of 
4 force as of March 31, 1952, was 13,480. mobilization to complete the army, 
4 s 2 s 
a Canadian Statistics 
% Source: H. Marshall, Dominion Statistician 
i CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY 
Year Excess |Succes-| Int. 
= Ending} Income | Sales, | Other Post Profits} sion from Total 
3 Mar, 31 Tax etc. Taxes |Customs| Excise | Office tax | duties | Invest. | Rec’pts 
:000 | $1.000} $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1.000 | $1,000 | $1, 
1945... 977,758 | 543,06. 8,23 15,091) 151,922} 66,056] 341,305] 17,251] 60,749/2,300,097 
1946, 932,729 | 496,910 8,972 128,877] 186,726 68,613] 426,696] 21,448 0,915/2,363,162 
4 1947 939,458 | 579,024 9,707 237,355) 196,044 2,978] 442,497] 23,576 69,439/2.588,531 
1948. 1,059,848 40,758 3,804 293,012} 196,794 77,735| 227,030] 30,828 . 2,629, 
; 1949. 1,297,999 | 636,138 4,036 222,975| 204,652 80,604) 44,79 25,550 07,889/2,649,090 
é 1950 1,272,650 | 571,457 4,436 225,878] 220,565 84,512! — 1,78 29,920 91,529}2,528,716 
‘ 1951. 1,513,136 | 686,768 4,938 295,722] 241,04 90,443} 10,141) 33,599 89,529|3,018,698 
19521 2,171,500 | 899,000 5,300 353,000| 222,000| 105,000 2,200| 38,000] 117,500|3,965,900 
f The total includes other unenumerated items. 1®stimates. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
“ 
* Interest -Total, |Warand| Goy’t | Grand 
Fiscal on Old Ase|  Nat’l |Military| Post | Ordin’ry Capital | Special | Owned Total 
Year | Pubtic Pen- | Defense | & Civil | Office | Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd- Exp’nd-|Enter- | Exp’nd- 
Debt sions Pensions ture iture iture prises iture 
i $1.000 $1,000 1,00 $1,000 $1,000 $1.000 1, $1.000 $1.660 
1945..| 318,995 | 32,2281 672| 39,372 | 54,629 767,376 3,164 |4,425,952 1,358 |5,245,6123 
1946..| 409,135 | 33,7151 1272} 39,996 | 57,730 | 1,061,902 4,508 |4,020,308 1,333 |5,136,2293 
1947..| 464,395 | 35,928 2532| 40,771 | 64,213 | 1,236,235 | 11,200 1,346,724 | 10,682 |2,634,2273 
1948..| 455,455 | 58,090 6152) 41,227 | 67,943 | 1,380,002 | 15,656 697,562 | 18,695 |2,195,6263 
1949. . 65,138 | 66,764 13,8572} 102,951 | 77,643 | 1,573,450 | 18.474 460,387 | 39,663 |2,175,892% 
1950. .| 439,816! | 93,189 14,4402) 96,0495| 82,640 | 1,701,260 2,924 506,535 | 52,362 |2,448,6163 
1951. .| 425,218 |103,169 782,4575| 95,577 | 91,781 | 2,680,4995| 15.594 114,5045| 8,535 |2,901,2428 
19524..| 430,663 | 83,494 |1,401,0375] 103,801 Pe OLE roc re Leo ee 32,2216 18,172 |3,647,374 
Note—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also 
Civil Government air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total] 


includes other unenumerated items. 


Figures of capita] expenditure include cost of constructing government-operated lines, exclusive of the 
Canadian National Railway. Advances to the Canadian National Railway for operating expenses, in- 
terest charges and stock acquired by Dominion Government are included under expenditures for Govern- 


ment owned Enterprises. 
1Includes vensions to blind. persons. 


2From 1945-1950, nearly all National Defense expenditure, including administration, has been charged 


under the War appropriation classified as Special 
grand total. 4Estimates. 


‘Includes war expenditure, 


Expenditures. %Family allowance included in the 


®8Special expenditure only. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Year Per Year Per 
ending capita ending capita 
March 31 Assets Net debt taxation ||March 31 Assets Net debt taxation 

a Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
4,413,819,509]11,298,362;018 80.36 1949: 05, 5,174,269,643|11,776,134,152| 18998 
5,538,440,734/13,421,405,449] 182.44 1950s. a. §,106,147,047|11,644,609,199} 172.61 
4,650,439,192|13,047,756,548| 197.50 LOSE. cia 5,489,992,080/11,433,314,948] 203.13 
4,825,712,089|12,371,636,893| 195.37 19521... 6,079,000,000]11,077,600,000| 263.33 

Ces ee U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
os Exports to U. S. ier 
d TT To! 
pene oe Canadian Foreign Total U.S. 
BOA t sae dei Hi Sed Seino STE y Cie a4 16%0.0 887,940,676 20,636,491 908,577,167 1,405,296,699 
OA dene tet sa a'esa. sis a, siorgt sista ie s'-e.' 1,034,226,394 22,371,174 1,056,597,568 1,974,679,178 
BPO ele Mee Wiping. e's fie, Sto.9.4)'s 58 1;500,986,721 21,198,086 1,522,184,807 1,805,762,785 
IDI al ie Se 8 2 Ae ne 1;503,458,711 20,565,586 1,524,024,297 1,951,860,065 
BOBO abiiete lees baits 2 stays ,020,987,630 29,472,453 2,050,460,083 2,130,475,929 
Rosier dea bia:. «iedietady sx hs oh 2,297,674,594 36,237,367 2,333,911,961 2,812,927,298 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, MERCHANDISE ONLY, IN DOLLARS 
hw «|. 2 imports, | ere 
vies oe Canadian Foreign 

Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 
1946 secesvesses-~ (1,078,933,972| 848,345,430] 1,927,279,402/2,312'215.301 26,950,546 |2,339, 165,847 
UT Ge i ee er ~|1,562,690,081/1,011,254,044|2,573,944,125/2,774,902,355 36,888,055 |2,811,790,410 
OES tad oh aheita uc 1,382;202,722]1,254,742,630] 2,636,945,352|3,075,438,085 i 3,110,028,668 
MOTO Nese ire ss + ere 1,444, 123,667] 1,317 ,083,574| 2,761,207,241|2,992,960,978 29,491,856 |3,022,452,834 
RUGOW eri aniciows wine aoe 1,621,533,539}1,552,719,599/3,174,253,138/3,118,386,551 8,686,122 |3,157,072,673 
MOBLIN ies cae cae 2,174,304,40011,910,552,078|4,084,856,478'3,914,460,376 48,923,939 !3,963,384,315 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 


201,433,220 || 1949. ..| 307,449,800 
189,369,855 | 1950. -.| 404,213,449 
299,502,200  1951...... 420,984,515 


Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce only) 


TOE craic tay 597,506,175 || 1949...... 704,955,726 
WOA Tadhets, we 751,198,395 || 1950...... 469,910,011 
WOR SR ote attra 686,914,277 || 1951...... 631,460,954 
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The Canadian Officers Traini 
Seenaible for eee Bie Se ak Sialic ee 
peace and war; the onn cn ject 
same obligations in respect of military service as 
ly to other parts of the Army. 

‘Aid The Cadet Services of Canada consist of 
commissioned officers of the Canadian Army, serv- 
ing on a basis comparable to officers of the Reserve 

who are provided for the purpose of admin- 
and training the authorized Cadet Corps 
the al Canadian Army Cadets across Canada 

(f£) crn Roeve Militia includes units for home 
security duties. 

di al to but not an integral part of the 
Canadian Army as educational and training estab- 
ents are:— 
Soy Officially organized Cadet. Corps. 

& Authorized rifie associations and clubs. 

(c) Such training centers as may be authorized 
from time to time, : 

Service in the Canadian Army is on a voluntary 


is. 

The strength of the Canadian Army in World 
War II at wartime peak was 495,804. On April 30, 
1952, the strength of the Active Force was 49,898. 

Royal Canadian Air Force. The Royal Canadian 
Air Force was officially brought into being April 1, 
1924 and until 1939 served as a small force largely 
occupied by civil flying commitments. During 
World War Ii it operated 60 squadrons overseas 
and many more at home. Peak personnel strength 
rose to 215,000. The RCAF operated the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan which turned 
out more than 131,000 crew men for the Common- 
wealth nations, more than half of them Canadian. 
RCAF fatal casualties during World War II num- 
bered 17,047. 5 

During 1951-1952 the RCAF has been engaged in 
the greatest peacetime buildup in its history. Per- 
sonnel strength as of May 10, 1952, was 33,400, with 
a@ goal of a 40-squadron air force. The RCAF also 
was training aircrewmen from abroad for a 12- 
Squadron force for the integrated force in Europe. 
RCAF Reserve likewise was in the course of ex- 
pansion. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil 
Foree maintained by the government. It was or- 
ganized (1873) as the North West Mounted Police. 
Its name was changed (1904) to Royal North West 
Mounted Police and (1920) to Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. It has the responsibility for en- 
forcing federal laws throughout Canada. 


India 


The Dominion of India, raised to dominion status 
along with Pakistan, Aug. 15, 1947, became a 
sovereign democratic republic under a constitution 
adopted Nov. 26, 1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950. It 
elected to remain a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, the word ‘‘British’’ being omitted. Con- 
sult the Republic of India, page 358. 


Pakistan 
DOMINION OF PAKISTAN 


Capital: Karachi. Area: 350,000 square miles, 
Population (1951 Census): 75,687,000. Flag: dark 
green rectangle with white vertical bar at mast; 
White crescent and white heraldic five-pointed 
Star in center, 


Descriptive. The Dominion of Pakistan, one of 
the largest countries in the world, comprises two 
zones in the northeast and northwest corners of 
the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, separated by a 
thousand miles of Republic of India territory. 
Pakistan was formed by the partition of the sub- 
continent of India, Aug. 15, 1947, on the basis of 
Islamic faith of the Majority of the population. 
Western Pakistan includes the provinces of Punjab 
North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, an 
Sind; Eastern Pakistan includes the eastern three- 
fourths of Bengal and the large Sylhet district of 
Assam. A small number of the princely (native) 
States have acceded to Pakistan. The two zones are 
linked ~ sea, air and radio-telephone. 

Karachi, the capital, is a seaport in Sind, with 
the largest airport in Asia. Fifteen international 
airlines Jand there, including Pan American, Air 
France, BOAC-British, KLM, Philippine and SAS. 

The rivers in Western Pakistan flow parallel to 
each other and join the Indus, which empties into 
the Arabian Sea. They supply the oldest and sec- 
ond largest irrigation canal system in the world. 

Lying between 20° and 40° N. Lat., the two zones 
have three well divided periods of winter, summer 
and rainy seasons. The climate is generally tropi- 
cal. Eastern Pakistan is warm and humid, and 
has a heavier rainfall, averaging more than 100 
inches during the monsoon season, July-September. 

The internal road transportation in Western 
Pakistan is a network of first-class roads. The 
Yeil-cum-road two-tier suspension bridge over the 
Indus at Sukkur is an outstanding feat of engi- 
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Eastern Pakistan the eee r 
Ly cent of Pakistan’s population os SA 
Ps Hit share: are a dozen cities which have 


00 = 
from 300,000 in 1947 to 1,118,000 in 1951. 
Resources and Industries. Pa’ essentially is 


kistan 
an agricultural country and one of the largest - phe 


aries in the Far East. Rice and wheat, staple 


annual 
seeds also 


and other food processing. The wes zone con- 
tains more than a score of iron and steel foundries 

da like number of railway shops. Pakistan is 
enlarging the manufacture of products utilizing 
jute, cotton, hides and skins. It is giving govern- 
ment support under the Colombo Plan to projects 
costing £34,000,000_ ($95,200,000) through 1953. 
Waterlogged land is being reclaimed at Rasul. 
£18,000,000 ($50,400,000) is being used to support 
new industries. A grant of $1,600,000 to set up @ 
polytechnic institute was announced in December, 
1951, by the Ford Foundation. Provision was in- 
cluded for a college for domestic science. 

A geological survey has revealed rich deposits 
of sulphur, chromite, petroleum and coal. Also 
found are salt, lime, asbestos, antimony, gypsum 
and steatite. 

In Pakistan, as in India, nearly all utilities are 
state-owned and state-managed, but private indus- 
ey is bens encouraged by tax owances and 
other incentives. 

Leading export, 1951, was cotton, 48% of total, 
followed by jute (36%), grain, raw wool, beer 
hides and skins. Cotton goods articles form 


most important import (40%); “machinery, iron 
and steel, vehicles, chemicals, paper followed. 
Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee, value 30.6c¢ 


U.S., 1952. 


History and Government. Antecedents of the 
Moslem League had existed side by side with those 
of the Hindu Congress in India for more than 1,000 
years since the Moslems first established an empire 
which reached its zenith under Moghul Emperor 
Shah Jehan during the 17th century. 

Following more than 40 years’ struggle for in- 
dependence, ‘Pakistan and India simultaneous- 
ly became independent sovereign Dominions 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations Aug. 15, 
1947. The opening meeting of Pakistan’s Constit- 
uent Assembly was held in Karachi Aug. 10, 1947. 
Pakistan was accepted as the 57th member of the 
United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. 

The Dominion’s Constituent Assembly consisting 
of members elected by the legislatures of the prov- 
inces, plans the drafting of a republican con- 
stitution, under which Moslems will be enabled to 
live in individual and collective spheres in accord 
with the teachings of the Quran and the Sunna, 
with adequate provision for the development of the 
religions and cultures of minorities. 

The governor-general is Ghulam Mohammed. 
Prime minister: Sir Khwaja Nazimuddin, 

Budget estimates for 1952-53: Revenue, 
1,747,300,000; expenditures, Rs. 1,668,900,000. 


Education and Religion. Culturally the Moslems 
form the most homogeneous and predominant group 
in Pakistan, constituting about 70% of the popu- 
lation. The remainder are Hindus, Christians and 
Parsees. The principal language is Urdu, and its 
dialects. Among the important seats of learning 
are Punjab University in Lahore ahd Sind Univer- 
sity in Karachi. 


Ceylon 
DOMINION OF CEYLON 


Capital: Colombo. Area: 25,332 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est. 1951): 7,743,000. Flag: dark 
red with yellow border and finials in corners, yel- 
low lion symbol in center; two vertical stripes of 
green and sapphirine at pole. 


Descriptive. Ceylon is an island in the Indian 
Ocean 60 miles off the southern tip of India. Its 
greatest length is from North to South, 270 miles, 
and its greatest width, 140 miles. The coastal 
area of the island is flat, but the central part is 
mountainous, wivh several peaks rising to more 
than 7,000 feet; the highest Pidurutalagala, reaches 
8,281 feet. The climate is hot but dry and heaithy 
except in the low-lying jungle regions. There are 
many mountain streams, which are navigable only 
by small river craft. 


Resources and Industries. Minerals and metals 


found on the island include graphite, limestone, 
iron, precious and semi-precious stones, ilmenite, 
monazite, zircon, quartz. Industrial production 
took rapid strides after the end of World War II, 
and factories were established for the manufacture 
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of textiles, extraction of refined coconut oil, hy- 
drogenation of oils, 
Peper, D. D. T., cigarettes, rubber goods, soap, po- 
able eels and glass. The principal agricultural 
products, 

nuts, rice, cacao, cinnamon, citronella and tobacco. 
Ceylon is building a hydroelectric plant at Lak- 


open 100,000 acres of jungle. 


History and Government. Ceylon was known tc 
the ancient Romans as Taprobane (copper- 
colored). It was first settled by colonists 
from the valley of the Ganges in India who immi- 
grated about 543 B.C. and whose descendants, the 
Sinhalese, still form three-fourths of the popula- 
tion. Descendants of Tamil immigrants from 
Southern India account for one-tenth of the popu- 
lation. The island was settled by the Portuguese 
(1505), but captured from them by the Dutch 
(1658). The British annexed the island to the 
presidency of Madras, India (1796), and it became 
a Crown colony under the Treaty of Amiens (1802). 
A commission under Lord Soulbury proposed (1945) 
2 new constitution for Ceylon on the British model. 
This constitution was promulgated by Order in 
Council (1946). Ceylon was granted full Dominion 
Status effective Feb. 4, 1948. 

The constitution provides for universal suffrage 
and a Parliament composed of a Senate, with 30 
members, and a House of Representatives, with 101 
members. The administration of the island is in 
the hands of the Cabinet of Ministers, headed by 
the Prime Minister, who are collectively responsi- 
ble to the legislature. The Prime Minister is Dud- 
ley Senanayake who succeeded his father at the 
latter’s death in 1952. The United National party 
won 66 seats in Parliament in general elections, 
May 1952. 


Education and Religion. All education is free in 
government schools from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, under a postwar plan (Oct. 1, 1945) which 
was also adopted by 203 assisted schools. All types 
of schools, including English, bi-lingual, Sinhalese 
an , are included in the plan. The majority 
of the population belong to the Buddhist faith. 


The Maldive Islands, one of the world’s smallest 
‘republics and a British Protected State formerly a 
dependency of Ceylon 400 miles to the south- 
west, is a group of- coral atolls with an area 
of 115 square miles and a population of 93,000 
(1946). The islands produce coconuts, fruit and 
edible nuts. and millet. Under the constitution 
(1932) a People’s Assembly composed of 33 members 
and a Cabinet of four members were established. 
The islands voted to become a republic in May, 
1952, and chose as president Amin Didi, cousin of 
the last sultan and former prime minister. 


British. Malaya 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya which became effective 
Feb. 1, 1948, consists of the four former Federated 
Malay States of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang, the five former Unfederated States 
and the two British settlements of Malacca and 
Penang with Province Wellesley. Singapore became 
a separate Crown colony April 1, 1946, when the 
former colony of the Straits Settlements was dis- 
solved and the interim Malayan Union formed. 
Each state in the Federation is governed by its 
native ruler subject to the advice of the British 
High. Commissioner, except in religious matters. 

Area of the Federation is approximately 50,350 
square miles; population (estimated 1952), 5,227,- 
000. Kuala Lumpur is the capital. 


The former individual Malay states were: 


Area - ) thet sien 
State (sq. mi. st. 

REE SRP Arie clei sisisniou's << 3 is 7,980 954,000 
PABLATIG OL e ytcie a spats raise yo So 3,160 711,000 
Negri Sembilan ............ ,580 268,000 
ERRCERPUIAGE Aa) 3) e)osaTains fol ons a renee «ati 13,820 250,000 
POOLS re Meher eh c ielcys,cleleiais Seek oun 7,33 738,000 
PROC HI Mri. satin sic ecole ,66' 54,000 
Later TE ales ore gr =a Oe 310 70,500 
RSA ANGO Sele alanyacsies eh eke s 5,750 449,000 
ETON PLAN 2 ec oe Laine 5,050 226,000 


The area of Penang is 400 square miles, popula- 
tion (1948), 446,500; Malacca’s area is 640 square 
miles, population (1948), 239,000. 

Johore had been a protectorate of Great Britain 
since 1885; Kedah, Perlis, Kalantan_and Treng- 
ganu were panerekred from Siam to Great Britian 

treaty of 1909. 
Py iTbbes and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, copra, 
camphor and nepah and:oil palm. Rubber produc- 
tion, 1951, was 603,000 tons. ; ; 

One of the richest tin deposits is in the Kinta 
yalley in the state of Perak. The Malay States 


ake the greatest source of tin in the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees about fifty 
years ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil. 

Civil unrest has plagued Malaya since World War 
II, hampering economic progress. 


FORMER STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; SINGAPORE 


The former Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony, 
comprised the settlements of Singapore, including 
the Cocos Islands and Christmas Island: Penang, 


Malacca and Labuan. The area was 1,356 square ~ 


miles, population (1941), 1,435,895. When the Set- 

tlements were dissolved and the Malayan Union 

umes in 1948, Labuan was transferred to North 
0 is 


Singapore, an island 27 miles long and 14 miles 

wide, with an area of 217 square miles, was the 

capital and chief port of the Settlements. It now 

is a separate Crown Colony, governed by a Legis- 

peer’ Council, subject to veto by the colonial gov- 
or. 

Singapore just misses being the southernmost 
Point of Asia by a half-mile water channel. The 
Johore Causeway joins it with the mainland and 
affords through train service between Bangkok 
and Singapore. It is at the funnel point of the 
Strait of Malacca, which extends ‘ween the 
Malay Peninsula and the island of Sumatra, the 
great water highway between India and China. 

Singapore has a polyglot population of which 80 
Fureire is Chinese. The ‘population (1951) was 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


British North Borneo, a Crown Colony formerly 
administered by a chartered company, has an area 
of 29,500 sq. mi. and a population (1951 census) of 
333,752, including 241,831 natives, 949 Europeans, 
74,315 Chinese. Included is the island of Labuan 
which was united with North Borneo, July 15, 
1946, when the former Straits Settlements were 
dissolved. 

Exports are mainly rubber, copra, timber, to- 
bacco, firewood, cutch and hemp. 


Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (estimated 
1951), 42,000. The Seria oil field, largest in the 
Commonwealth, turns out 5,000,000 metric tons 
per year. 

Sarawak, a Crown Colony, is along the northwest 
coast of Borneo, between the mountains and ‘the 
China Sea. Its coast line is 450 miles long and its 
area 50,000 square miles. Its population is 550,000 
(est. 1951). The capital is Kuching. The chief 
exports are sago, pepper, gold, plantation rubber, 
petroleum, 

Aden, a Crown Colony, occupies a peninsula on 
the Arabian coast at the southern end of the Red 
Sea with 75 square miles of area in Aden proper 
and 115,080 square miles including protectorate 
areas. The population of the Colony proper (est. 
1951) was 82,000; for the entire Protectorate, 
731,000. It is the principal commercial center for 
she Arabian peninsula, producing cigarettes and 
salt. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor, 


Bahrain Islands constitute an independent Arab 
state under British protection and are described 
under Saudi Arabia. 


Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry, 


British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
in 1841) lying at the mouth of the Canton River 
90 miles south of Canton, China. The island is 11 
miles long, with an area of 32 square miles. Total 
area of the colony, including the New Territories 
and the peninsula of Kowloon, on the mainland, is 
391 square miles. The population (estimated 1952) 
is 2,260,000. ’ 

Hong Kong is an important British naval station 
in addition to its commercial value. It is the gate- 
way between the East and the West and one of the 
greatest trans-shipment ports in the world. During 
1951 U.S. efforts to cut shipments of war materials 
to Communist China via Hong Kong were only par- 
tially successful. Shipments through Hong Kong 
to Portuguese Macao were reported reaching China. 
British businessmen indicated early in 1952 their 
intention to cease operations in Hong Kong with a 
probable capital loss of nearly $1 billion. 


Cyprus, a Crown Colony, is the third largest 
island in the Mediterranean Sea, 40 miles south of 
Asia Minor, 60 miles west of Syria, and 240 
miles north of Egypt. Its area is 3,572 sq. mi., and 
population (1951), 485,000. It has been -adminis- 
tered by England since 1878; first under an agree- 
ment with Turkey, then annexed in 1914. 

The legislative council was suspended (1931) and 
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legislative powers conferred on the Govyernor-in- 
Ci 


ouncil. 
ape and erly au the epainee, Tune 
older age groups, are illiterate. Turkish 
So land is mainly agricultural, with wheat. 
parley, vetches, fruits, olives, and cotton as chief 
Beer ead “eats clea 


tos. 
sRicosia is the are oe ae chief ports are Limas- 
, Larn: and Famagusta. 
ar OS. Air Force base is planned (1952) near 
Tymbou at est. cost of $15,000,000. 


Union of South Africa 


Capitals: Pretoria and Cape Town. Area: 472,550 
s ane miles. Population (1951 census): 12,646,275. 
Flag, three horizontal stripes, orange, white and 
blue; in the center of the white stripe the former 


Orange Free State flag flanked by the Union Jack 


and the Transvaal Vierkleur. 


Descriptive. The Union of South Africa, a 
Dominion within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, occupying the southern portion of ce 
includes the former Colonies of the Cape of G 
Eons, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange Free 


2 Area Pop. 
Province Sq. Mi. 1951 Capital 
Transvaal ....110,450 4,802,405 Pretoria 
C.of Good Hope 277,113 4,417,330 Cape Town 
OrangeFr.State 49,647 1,018,207 Bloemfontein 
1) ET beet yaaa 35,284 2,408,433 Pietermaritzburg 


The capital of the Union is Pretoria, although 
the Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. 


Resources and Industries. The Transvaal and 
Natal have land suitable for growing cotton. Corn 
is an important crop, and its export due to great 
variations in production is handled on a quota 
system. Merino wool also is exported on a very 
large scale. Wheat, corn, cotton, sugar and fruit 
are also grown, 

South Africa is the richest gold and diamond 
country in the world, and one of the richest in 
uranium. Approximately 35% of the world’s sup- 
ply of gold originates there. Gold production (fine 
ounces), 1951: 11,516,000. Diamond production, 
1951, was 2,228,991 metric carats. 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Industrial production in 1951 was estimated at 
$2,800,000,000, largest item in the national income. 

The monetary unit is the South African pound. 

Dominion trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $226,049 ,291 $111,296,198 
1950 860,194,058 106,283,636 
1951 1,313,571,000 962,012,076 


History and Government. The Union is consti- 
tuted under the South Africa Act passed by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom (Sept, 20, 1909), 
and came into actual existence (May 31, 1910). 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
the four Provinces. 

In the national elections (May 26, 1948), the 
National party and its ally, the Afrikaner, won 
by a majority of five votes over Field Marshal 
Jan Christiaan Smuts’ United party and its allied 
Labor party. The Prime Minister. is Dr. Daniel 
Francois Malan, National party leader. 

Segregation of the races (Apartheid) caused in- 
creased tension between the Nationalists and Un- 
ionists in 1952, When the appellate court ruled 
against the Nationalist-sponsored Separate Repre- 
sentation of Voters act, segregating and restricting 
the franchise of non-whites, parliament approved 
the High Court of Parliament bill making itself 
superior to courts on constitutional matters, The 
act was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
-Court’ of Cape Province, Aug. 29 


Education and Religion. There are nine universi- 
ties—Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand, 
Pretoria, Natal, Bloemfontein, Grahamstown, Pot~ 
chefstroom, Univ. of South Africa, with an 
average enrollment exceeding 20,000 students. Pri- 
mary education is free to all citizens and compul- 
sory for European children over seven years of age, 


Defense. The defense system makes eve - 
pean citizen between 17 and 60 years of ees eligitne 
for military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in the 
Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association 
Beart fee ta four ee ae ae Association 

aining in the handlin 5 
those between 21 and 25 years. Mee oe, 


The Naval Service comprises one destroyer, 
, one mine 
‘ates, TD ee ne en ae 


ber 0: = E 
maintains contact with the Royal Air Force. 


- Africa, formerly German territory 
ene Mee4), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 


armi 
9, 1915) and administered as a League of Ni 
mandate. t has re- 
arded the territory as integral with itself, refusing 
ie lace it under the U.N. trusteeship system. 
Under an act of 1949, the mandated territory is 
represented in the Union Parliament by six mem- 
bers in the House of Assembly. 


SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 

A Condominium, administered jointly by Great 

Britain and Egypt. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian. 
British East Africa 


Kenya, Crown Colony and Protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean Northeast to Somal- 
iland, North to Ethiopia, West to Uganda, and 
South to Tanganyika. Its area is 224,960 square 
ere and population (1951), 5,406,000, largely 
native. 

The northern part of the country, three-fifths 
of the whole, is arid and comparatively waterless. 
Most economic production is centered in the South, 
a low coastal area and a plateau varying from 3,000 
to 10,000 feet. Five million acres in the Highlands 
are reserved to Europeans. The main products are 
coffee, tea, cereals, sisal, dairy products and 
minerals. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the West of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan on the 
North, Belgian Congo on the West, and Tanganyika 
on the South. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kioga and Lake George and 
part of Lake Albert, also the Nile from Victoria 
Nyanza to the Sudan. 


Uganda has 93,981 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population (1951) is 
5,050,000, largely native. Victoria is the second. 
Ha Sas fresh-water lake, exceeded only by Lake 

uperior. 


Tanganyika, a Trust Territory administered by a 
Governor, with Executive and Legislative Councils, 
formerly was German East Africa, and was taken 
by the British (1918), the Urundi and Ruanda dis- 
tricts going to Belgium, and the Kionga Triangle 
to Mozambique (Portuguese East Africa). It reaches 
from the coast to Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyasa 
Ome aren 1s 362 688 

e area is i Square miles, and ulation 
(est. 1952), 7,800,000. ene 

Many parts of Tanganyika are excellent for big 
game hunting. There are many huge extinct vol- 
canos such as Kilimanjaro, Mount Meru and Ngoro. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. Diamonds, 
lead, gold and Red Ruby mica are found, 


British South Africa 


The London government published June 18, 
1952, a@ White Paper outlining a proposal for a 
Central African Federation comprising Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, with a 
federal assembly of 35 members and an African 
Affairs Board of seven. Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland would remain protectorates and South= 
ern Rhodesia would continue to exercise its right 
of self-government. 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
Southern Africa, extending from the Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the East and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the West. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population (es- 
timated 1951) is 2,158,350 and includes 116,000 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
Pe Gorter pete has Bt chads ae be an ideal agri- 

ntry, especially adapted 
settlers. Salisbury is the capital. 6 ee 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
Southern Africa. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 354 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel walls. The falls are broken into 
four parts. In the rainy season as much as 100,- 
000,000 gals. per minute are their estimated ca- 
pacity. David Livingstone found the falls in 1855. 
The Cape to Cairo Ry. crosses below the falls on a 
bridge 650 ft. long, (500 ft. span) 450 ft. high. 
>, Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
tion of the British South Africa Company from 1889 


Lot 
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to 1923 when the country was annexed. A new 
‘over- 


form of government was established with a 


nor, assisted by a legislature which has full con- 


trol over internal affairs. The Legislative Assembl, 
consists of 30 members and peneions must be held 


at least once a year. 


Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 


Gold, coal; chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 


of the South Africa Company (1889-1924) when the 


office of governor was established with an execu- 
tive council and subsequently a legislative council, 

Its area is 290,323 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi River 


ela covered with 
arming and grazing. 


32,000 Europeans. 
The country is rich in minerals, 


copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, Vanadium, manganese. 


Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends nearly 


tral Africa) is situated 
as far as the Zambesi River. Its area is 47,404 


Square miles including 10,575 of water, with a 


population (estimated 1951) of 2,349,000. Tea, 
wheat, cotton, rubber and tobacco are cultivated. 


Basutoland Colony, with 11,716 square miles, and 
@ population (est. 1951), 555,390, lies in South 


Africa northeast from the Cape Province on an 
elevated plateau. Stock raising is most important. 
Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The territory is 
governed by a Resident Commissioner under the 
High Commissioner for South Africa. 


It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 


the country. White people may not own land. 


Bechuanaland. Protectorate, area, 294,020 square 


miles, population of 294,000, including 2,320 Euro- 
Ppeans and 1,804 Asiatics and colored’ persons; is 
in the middle of Southern Africa, between South- 
west Africa and the Union of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Cattle raising and dairying are the 
chief industries. 


Swaziland Protectorate, with 6,704 square miles, 


and a population (est. 1951) of 184,000, lies at the 


southeast side of the Transvaal in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, asbestos, tin, 
butter and livestock. Some gold is exported. 


British West Africa 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretehes back 600 miles to French 
West Africa. The tin and lead industries are old 
and valuable. Railroad development has been rapid 
because of the mines. The chief exports are, 
besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton lint, 
cocoa, hides and skins, rubber and peanuts. 

Nigeria is a Colony and Protectorate with a Gov- 
ernor, Central Legislature, and Legislative Coun- 
cil. It has an area of 338,593 square miles and a 
population (est. 1951) of 23,973,000. It received 
@ new constitution giving a larger role in govern- 
ment to the natives, July 1, 1951. 


British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles, popula- 
tion (est. 1951), 1,027,000, lies between British 
Nigeria and the French Cameroons in Western 
Africa. Once part of the former German colony 
Kamerun, the-eastern and larger part of which 
went to France after World War I, the Cameroons 
how is a Trust Territory, administered with Ni- 
geria: It is a region of fertile soils, and progress is 
rapid toward building up valuable agricultural 
production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper and 
palm oil. Ivory is an important product. 


Gambia is a British Colony and Protectorate in 
western Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary 
at the mouth of the Gambia River which flows 
through the French colony, Senegal and a 10-mile 
wide strip of territory om each side of the river. 
It extends northeast for 250 miles from the coast. 
The river is navigable for ocean-going steamers. 
Colony and protectorate have a total area of 4,005 
Sq. mi. and a population (est. 1951), 268,000. Bath- 
urst, on St. Mary’s Island, is the capital. 


Sierra Leone, Colony and Protectorate, lies on 
the west coast of Africa for 210 miles, between 
French Guinea and Liberia. In its capital, Free- 
town, it has one of the finest seaports in West 
Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval coal- 
ing station. The colony has been in British posses- 
sion since 1788. The hinterland forms the British 
protectorate of Sierra Leone, which - extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony and 
protectorate is af eaee sauare miles; the population 
est. 1951) is 1,880,000. 
‘ The principal products are iron ore, hides, rice, 
piassava and kola-nuts, palm kernels, chrome ore, 
gold and diamonds. 

The Gold Coast, a Colony and Protectorate, lies 
along the Gulf of Guinea for 334 miles. Its area is 


to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
ates forest a suitable Jor 

© population was esti- 
mated (1951) at 1,866,000, including more than 


Particularly 


78,802 square miles (including Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories). The population (est. 1951) 
is 3,734,000. 

Increased native rule was effected by election 
of first Parliament, 1951, followed by amendment 
to the constitution, March 1952, providing for 
election by the assembly of a prinie minister (Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, prime minister since 1950), 

Manganese output averages 170,000 tons per 
month, second only to the USSR. Aluminum ore 
reserves are great. 


Ashanti is due north of the Gold Coast, and the 
Northern Territories are north of Ashanti. These 
countries have enormous wealth in their forests, 
and the cultivation of cacao and rubber is bein: 
fostered. The chief exports are cacao, gold ane 
diamonds. The area of Ashanti is 24,379 square 
miles and population (census 1948), 823,672. The 
area of Northern Territories is 30,486 square miles. 
Population (census 1948), 1,077,138. 


Togoland, east of the Gold Coast Protectorate, 
is a former German Colony, divided by mandate of 
the League of Nations between Great Britain and 
France, and now held under trusteeship from the 
United Nations. The British portion, 13,041 square 
miles and 383,000 population: (est. 1951), is at- 
tached for administrative purposes to the Gold 
Coast. Accra is the capital. 


Minor African Possessions 


British Somaliland, a Protectorate, with 68,000 
Square miles, and 500,000 population, mostly Mo- 
hammedans. is in Northeast Africa. on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the South and West and 
Italian Somaliland on the East. The chief town is 
Berbera and the products.skins, resin, gum, goats 
and sheep. 

Zanzibar, a Protectorate, is an island of 640 
square miles, 23 miles off the eastern coast of 
Africa. The British protectorate was established 
(1890) by agreement with Germany and France: 
Heligoland was ceded to Germany and Britain 
waived claims to Madagascar in favor of France. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident. 
The island of Pemba, 25 miles to the northeast, 
area 380 square miies, is included in the govern- 
ment. The population of the Protectorate, in- 
cluding Pemba, is 269,000 (est. 1951). The people 
are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
000 trees devoted to that product. Coconuts and 
copra are on kee exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and a population (estimated 1951) of 475,000. Port 
Louis is the capital and chief seaport. 

The one industry is sugar, Aloe fiber and rum 
are also exported. Rodrigues (42 sq. mi.) and Diego 
Garcia (Oil Islands) are chief dependencies. 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 
92 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated 1951) of 35,020, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
Port with a coaling station. Coconuts are the 
chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli. 
Mangrove bark, vanilla and tortoise shell. 


Atlantic Ocean Possessions 


St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of ‘Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation (estimated 1951) of 4,800. Flax, lace making 
and the export of lily bulbs to England are the 
chief industries. It is an important naval coaling 
station, and, although volcanic and small, has 
great strategic value. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1951), 170. 


Tristan da Cunha, the principal of a group of 
islands of volcanic origin, 12 square miles in area, 
half way between the Cape and South America, 
forms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
About 250 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island is an important me- 
teorological and radio station. 


Australia 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Captital: Canberra. Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 8,431,000. Fiag: 
Red or blue ground, with Union Jack in top 


333 


334 


corner of hoist. above large seven-pointed star; 
Southern Cross constellation on fly. : 


Descriptive, The continent of Australia is situ- 
ated between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ (or including Tas- 
mania ‘2 ‘) south latitude and 113° 9’ to 
153° 39’ east longitude in the Pacific Ocean, with 
the Indian Ocean on the West, and the South 
Pacific Ocean on the Hast and South 


Great Div. 2 
from No Queensland to Tasmania. Peaks 
vary from 4,000 ft. to Mt. Kosciusko (7,305 ft.) 
in New South Wales. The northern third lies 
within the tropics, the other two-thirds within 
the temperate zone, but because of its position and 
island form, Australia has a more temperate cli- 
Mate than other regions in the same latitudes. 
The states and territories of the Commonwealth 
With their areas and populations (Mar. 31. 1951). 


Area sq. mi le ser mrs 


New South Wales . 309,433 »305,485 
WICCOLIR, i ecu. . 87,844 2,256,903 
Queensland ... 670,500 1,197,017 
South Australia 380,070 716,423 
Western Australia . 975,920 576,841 
CLOTS oh a 26,215 290,703 
Northern Territory ........... 3,620 15,654 
Australian Capital Territory .. 939. 21,172 

SESS Ge renee ee 2,974,581 8,380,198 


The state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydnev: 
Victoria, Melbourne; Queensland, Brisbane; South 
Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; 
Tasmania, Hobart; Northern Terr., Darwin; Aus- 
tralian Capital Terr., Canberra. 

Home. of the kangaroo, Australia also is the 
habitat of other strange flora and fauna. The 
koala, or living Teddy Bear, may be seen in parks 
near the cities and in the bush. He is a soft 
bundle of fur of up to 26 inches in length when 
fully grown. He never drinks, obtaining enough 
moisture. from the young eucalyptus leaves on 
which he lives. 

The platypus, which is equally at home in the 
water or on land, is one of only two creatures 
known to science which lay eggs and nourish their 
young with milk. The other is the Australian 
echidna or spiny ant-eater. 

There are many other strange creatures—the 
wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
devil and the Tasmanian wolf; the dingo and the 
spotted native cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and 
dumb; barking and cycling lizards; house-building 
rodents and fish that breathe, having a lung as 
well as gills. Birds of brilliant plumage are 
numerous. 

In the far North, wild buffalo roam where few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 


believable size. 
In the North, too, are to be seen the best 
tribes. They are 


ecimens of the aboriginal 

the most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, mal ne fire with sticks, throwing m= 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other game 
with spears. 

Resources and Industries. Almost from earliest 
days of settlement a primary producing country, 
Australia has become also one of the world’s most 
highly industrialized nations. 

Wool is Australia’s greatest primary industry. 
With an annual clip of more than 1 billion Ibs., 
Australia produces 27% of the world’s wool, 57% 
of its merino wool. The continent also is one of 
the world’s largest wheat producers; about two- 
thirds of Australia’s annual wheat crop of 200, 
000,000 bu. is exported. Other important primary 
industries are sugar, wine, fruit, vegetables, grains, 
minerals (important quantities of uranium, gold, 
coal, copper, iron, silver, tin, zinc). 

‘incipal manufactures include iron and steel, 
textiles, electrical and. radio equipment, drugs, 
chemicals, paints, machinery, metal work, clothing, 
motor cars and engines, aircraft, ships, loco- 


motives. 
Australia’s main exports are food and wool. Main 
imports: Metals, textiles, machinery, paper and 


drugs (United Kingdom); metals, machinery, paper 
and timber (Canada); machinery, tobacco, oil, 
drugs, optical and surgical instruments, paper 
(United States); oil, tea, rubber, silk, cotton, linen, 
sacks and hessian (Asia). 

Monthly average trade (in Australian pounds): 


Imports Exports 
1949 34,500,000 45,200,000 
1950 44,700,000 51,100,000 
1951 61,800,000 81,800,000 


In March, 1952, the government announced se- 
vere restrictions on imports to balance its adverse 
trade balance and save £500,000,000 Aus. ($1,220, - 
000,000) affecting Great Britain and United States. 
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History and 
tled since 1788. 


Federal plan with a 

Senate and a House of Representatives. 

In the general elections, April 28, 
party coalition 


strengthen Australia’s re 
Commonwealth and the 


pointed Sept. 2, 1952). The British High Com- 
missioner is Edward J. Williams. The Prime Minis- 
ter is Robert G. Menzies. 

Pension acts provide tor payments of old age and 
invalid pensions, including the blind, the unem- 

loyed, victims of tuberculosis and in some cases 
© dependents of former soldiers. 

A Maternity Act provides for the payment . 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Soci: 
security measures inelude Child Endowment pay- 
ments for children under 16. 

The Australian Commercial Counsellor is_ lo- 
cated at the Australian Embassy, 3148 Cleveland 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. Government Trade 
Commissioners are located at 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., and 440 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Australian Information Bureau 
is maintained at 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
Director: R. M. Younger. 

Pan American Airways is one of the 13 interna- 
tional airlines serving Australia. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory. There are seven universities plus two 
University Colleges: New England University Col- 
lege and Canberra University College. Chureh of 
England claims 44.4% of the population, the re- 
mainder being distributed as follows—Roman 
pe ets Presbyterian, 12.3%; and Metho- 


Defense. An extensive five-year defense expan- 
sion program was begun in July, 1947, involving all 
three services. Under the National Service Act, 
1951, compulsory military training for 18-year-old 
men was inaugurated. The Ped iche 5 (1952) envi- 
sages an army of 33,000 and a voluntary reserve 
of like strength. 

The fleet, 1952, consisted of two 10,000-ton cruis- 
ers, one 7,000-ton cruiser, 10 destroyers, two sloops, 
32 minesweepers, 12 frigates, six L.S.T.’s, a 14,- 
000-ton aircraft carrier and minor vessels. A build- 
ing program will enlarge the Navy to 115 ships. 

The strength of the Royal Australian Air Force 
is 13,000 (1952) and is planned eventually to total 


17,000 
AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


Papua and New Guinea, originally two separate 
territories are, since 1945, administered by Australia 
as the U.N. Provisional Administration of Papua- 
New reine, Principal products are copra and 
rubber, 


Papua is the southeastern part of the Island of 
New Guinea, north from Australia. Area, 90,540 
sSq..mi.; population (est. 1947), 300,000. 


Territory of New Guinea, once German New 
Guinea, later a League of Nations mandate to 
Australia, occupies the northeast quarter of the 
island and includes important nearby island 
groups: New Britain, New Ireland and the Admir- 
alty Islands of the Bismarck Archipelago; Bougain- 
ville, 3,800 square miles, Buka, 190 square miles, 
and smaller islands of the Solomons. Total area 
of the territory is about 93,000 square miles, 
with a native population estimated roughly at 
1,000,000, including outlying areas where no count 
has made. The non-indigenous population 
(estimated June 1947) was approximately 7,000. 


Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1914. It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
(1949), 1,148. The soil is very fertile and is suit- 
able for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas 
and coffee. 


Nauru Island, formerly German, mandated b 
the League of Nations to the British Empire, wan 
placed under U.N. jurisdiction as a trust territory 
(Oct. 22, 1947) administered by Australia, New 
Zealand and Great Britain. Its area is about eight 
Square miles; its population (1950) is 3,432. It 
has valuable phosphate deposits. 


Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands in the 
Indian Ocean came under the authority of the 
Commonwealth of Australia May, 1934. 


Cocos Islands, 27 small coral islands in the 
Indian Ocean 1,300 miles northwest of Australia, 
formerly administered from Singapore, were trans— 
ferred to Australian administration June 22, 1951. 
The islands are important for aviation use. An 
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air service from Perth to Johannesburg via Cocos 
is projected. 


Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
Pepe of the Commonwealth of Australia in 


New Zealand 


Capital: Wellington. Area: 103,736 square miles. 

ere obese rel ane Sriap: blue 
w ion Jac! our five-pointed 

stars with white borders on the fly. ey on 


Descriptive. The main islands of New Zealand, 
a self-governing member of the British Common. 
Wealth of Nations lie between the Parallels of 34° 
and 48° and the meridians of 166° and 179° east 
longitude, in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1,200 
miles to the eastward of Australia. Including the 
remote islands in the North and the Ross, De- 
pendency in the far South, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 


slightly exceed 500 miles in Cc 
separating the two islands, is o: He ere 
width at its narrowest B 

Additional islan within the geographicai 


Hands 
ec a 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 


an aggregate of 103,958 square miles. 

New Zealand nas a remarkable diversity of 

and broad valleys, ex- 
and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate eauyes from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has one of the lowest death rates, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
healing properties,. while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing. i 

The South Island of New Zealand presents 
scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
(highest point. Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island. On the eastern side rich 
river-formed plains stretch toward the sea, while 
on the western side towering mountain slopes 
crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers and 
snow-fields being easily accessible from the densely 
forested foothills. 


Resources and Industries. New Zealand is pri- 
marily a farming country. For decades the shee) 
held supremacy in value of exports (wool, mea fi 
tallow, pelts, etc.) by a large margin, but during 
recent years, butter and cheese and condensed milk 
have taken first place. Two-thirds of the surface 
of the country is suitable for farming. Wheat,-oats, 
barley are principal crops. 

Mineral production includes coal, 
gold, and silver. 

Auckland and Wellington are chief ports. 

Monetary unit is the New Zealand pound. 

Foreign trade (monthly average in pounds): 


petroleum, 


Im Ss Exports 
1949 9,976,000 12,280,000 
1950 13,160,000 15,210,000 
1951 17,210,000 20,610,000 


History and Government. New Zealand was dis- 
covered (1642) by Abel Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch 
navigator, and its coasts were explored by Capt. 
James Cook, 1769-1770. British sovereignty was 
proclaimed (1840) with organized settlement com- 
mencing in the same year. Representative institu- 
tions were granted in 1853 and the Colony became 
a Dominion in 1907. 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago, 
Their number (estimated 1950) is 117,861. 

The government of New Zealand consists of a 
Governor-General, representing the ruler of Great 
Britain and the British Dominions, and a General 
Assembly whose members are elected by universal 
franchise for a three-year term. The Governor- 
Sas is Sir Willoughby Norrie (effective Sept. 
1952). 

In national elections Sept. 1, 1951, the 80 seats 
in the House of Representatives were distributed: 
National party 50, Labor 30. The Prime Minister 
is Sidney G. Holland. 

A general social insurance law, effective April, 
1939, provides old age, widows and orphans’ bene- 
fits, unemployment benefits, and a national health 
service. All persons 16 and over pay a charge on 
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salaries, wages and other income. The 
and New Zealand Corporation contributes tr Til 
general operating fund. A national free medi- 
cine plan went into eff May, 1941, 

Education and Religion. 
compulsory between the ages of seven and 15. The 
oreo of Gee consists of 
n Dunedin, stchurch, Wellington and Auck- 
land. Church of England is the dominant faith, 


Defense. There are-regular forces representin: 
and New Zealand Corporations contribute to the 
vg a rand oo poker: A system 

pulsory military tra: was r 
1950 for those attaining 18 years of aaa es 5 


Western Samoa was Germ 
included Savaii and Upolu, 
on ied ie the ee Zeal d fi 
occup: y ew Zealand forces (Aug. 29, 1914). 
This terri at f a the 


Savaii is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upels has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population of the two 
(September 1950) aggregate 80,436. The chief ex- 
ports are copra, bananas and cocoa, 


The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly part 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926), and me a part of New Zealand Jan. 1, 
1949. The area of the three clusters of islets is 
four square mlies, and population (1950), 1,460. 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands number about 320 (106 inhabited), 
with an area of 7,036 square miles, and a popula- 
tion (estimated 1951), of 281,000, including more 
than 5,000 Europeans. They are situated in the 
pone Pacific Ocean, due east of Northern Aus- 
ralia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft. The highest peak, Mt. Vic- 
toria, is 4,341 ft. The southern islands contain 
dense forests with many valuable woods. The 
inlands-are very fertile and well watered. The 
climate is for the tropics comparatively cool; the 
temperature seldom rising above 90°. 

The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva, on Viti Levu, largest of the islands 
(area 4,010 sq. mi.). Coconuts, sugar, gold and 
tobacco are the principal products. 


Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, torm a Pro- 
tected State, with an area of 250 square miles, and 
e popuration (1951) 46,000. The native Queen is 

Bi 


ote Iupou. 
SOLOMON ISLANDS 


The British Solomon Islands, a Protectorate. 
number 10 large islands and four groups of small 
islands with a total area of 12,400 square miles 
and a population (1951) of 90,000. The chief 
islands in the group are Guadalcanal, Malaita, 
San Cristobal, New Georgia, Ysabel, Choiseul, 
Shortland, Mono or Treasury, Vella Lavella, Ga- 
nongga, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida and Ren- 
nell. Among the groups of islands are the Lord 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Tucopia and Mitre and the 
Duff or Wilson. 

Exports: copra, ivory, nuts, and trochus shell. 


Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Crown Colony was proclaimed a Pro- 
tectorate (1892) and, at the request of the native 
Governments, was annexed (Nov. 10, 1915) as the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony in- 
cludes the Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and 
Ocean Islands, Christmas Islands (annexed by 
Great Britain, 1888, and included in the Colony, 
Nov. 1919), which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, 
the Phoenix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The 
total area is 375 square miles and the population 
(1951) 37,000. Exports: chiefly copra and phos- 
phates. The Colony is administered by the High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Pitcairn Island is situated in the Pacific, equi- 
distant. from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island and the mutineers and their 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
square miles and population (1951) 120. It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brought 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Corm- 


missioner of the Western Pacific. The islands of 
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Henderson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in 
the Pitcairn group. 
NEW HEBRIDES 
brides, a Condominium Jointly. 
cy be creat ‘Britain and France, is a 


miles. 
white 


@re copra, cotton, cacao = 
Banks (309 square miles) and Torres (40 square 
miles) Tolsnds are attached to the New Hebrides. 


British West Indies and 


Other American Possessions 


JAMAICA 

Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
yalugble of the British West Indies. It has an area 
of 4,411 sq. mi. and population (est. 1951), 1,374,- 
000. Attached Jamaica for administrative 
purposes are the Turks and Caicos Islands (pop. 
6,500; area, 166 sq. mi.), and Cayman Islands (pop. 
7,000; area, 100 sa. mi.). The capital is Kingston. 

The climate, ranging from 80° to 86° on the coast 
to 40° the mountains has attractions for 
winter tourists. It is estimated 65 to 75% of tour- 
ists are American. The island figures largely in the 
history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies 
before and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, 
once its governor. Port Royal, old haunt-of the 
irate, at the entrance to the harbor, frequently 
oe been the victim of earthquakes. 

The principal products are sugar-cane, coffee, 
bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, pimento, 
citrus fruits and cigars. 


Barbados is the most eastern of the West Indies, 
lying out in the Atlantic at 13° north latitude. Its 
area is 166 square miles; the population (esti- 
mated 1951), 205,000. Bridgetown is the capital. 

The chief products are sugar and cotton. Mo- 
lasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from United States and exports heaviest 
to Canada. 


Trinidad, with an area of 1,864 square miles and 
a@ population of 611,000 (est. 1951), is the most 
southerly of the West Indies. It lies off the north 
coast of South America. Attached to it for ad- 
ministrative purposes is the island of Tobago (116 
Sq. mi.). The capital is Port of Spain. Import trade 
is heaviest with Canada, export trade with Britain. 
Products are mostly petroleum and asphalt prod- 
ucts, sugar, rum and cocoa. The great asphalt 
lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island is im- 
mensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 

The Bahama Islands comprise nearly 700 islands 
and over 2,000 cays and rocks (about 20 inhabited) 
in the Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of America. 
Nassau, on the Island of New Providence, near 
the Florida coast, is an attractive winter resort 
for Americans. The land area of the group is 
4,404 square miles; the population is 77,000 (est. 
1951). Nassau is the capital. 

Tomatoes, shell, turtles, strawwork, hardwoods 
and lumber are the chief sources of revenue. Fruit 
growing is being developed. Trade is heaviest with 
the United States. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, between Trinidad and Mar- 
tinique. They are Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. Each has its 
own local government. The total area is 810 square 
miles (Grenada, 133; St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 
233; Dominica, 305), The population (est. 1951), 
is ate Ula St, George’s on Grenada Island is the 
capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
Sugar, Molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. Sea Island 
cotton grown on St..Vincent is considered the best 
in the world. St. Vincent also is famous for its 
Sonne transferred (J ) 

ominica was transferr an. 1, 1940) from 
the Leeward to the Windward Islands and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 


The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lesser 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antigua, 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher (St. Kitts), 
Nevis, Anguilla, Montserrat, Sombrero, and the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 422 square 
Sadia eae Sect Pee is 110,100. 

€ principal products are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
and onions 


toma: (Montserrat), coconuts 
(Nevis), livestock and charcoal (Virgin Islan 
and salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts), Kee 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 


. 671 miles southeas 
east of North 


miles; t 

Hamilton is the ei capital 

Bermuda is a favorite winter resort for 
The soil 


ment: its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. 
assembly of 36 members is elected. There is also 
an Executive ‘Councii of seven members and 2 
pa the b pont of nine members, both councils 
appoin y the crown. 

Phe right to vote in parliamentary elections and 
the right to hold public office was Be to 
women (1944) by the Legislative Councii. k 

There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in- 
ea eae The currency, weights and measures are 
British. 

Autoless from .1908-1946, the island now permits 
the use of cars. The law now permits the opera- 
tion of 10-horsepower private cars and taxis with 
a speed limit of 15 miles an hour in the city and 20 
miles in the country areas. 

Air service is maintained by BOAC, Pan Ameri- 
can, Colonial, Trans-Canada Airlines. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 

British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribhean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duces chiefly mahogany, logwood, tropical fruits, 
chicle, and cedar, much of which comes to the 
United States. 

Its area is 8,867 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1951), 65,000. Belize is the capital. 


GUIANA 

British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
partially elected legislative body. The area is 83,000 
Square miles; the population (estimated 1951), 
408,000. Georgetown is the capital. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kaietur, generally conceded to 
by the tallest in the world with a drop of 741 ft. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land. but there 
are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Sugar is an important 
export, as are timber products, rice, rum, molasses, 
balata, charcoal and copra. 


The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east of the 
Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
whaling interests. 

There are more than 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 4,618 square miles, the population 
(estimated 1951) is 2,300. Wool is exported. 

Although Great Britain has held posséssion of 
the Islands since 1834, Argentina and Chile refuse 
to renounce claims of ownership. 


South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
1,450 square miles, The population (estimated 
1946) consists of 700. Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Afghanistan 


Capital: Kabul. Area: 250,000 square miles. 
Population (Govt. estimate 1949) 12,000,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black, red and green; design 
in center (red) bar composed of a mosque enclosed 
by a crescent formed of two ears of wheat joined 
at the bottom. 


Descriptive. Afghanistan occupies a mountainous 
country in Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude 
and 29° and 38° 20” north latitude. Its extreme 
length from east to west (Yoli Pass in the Wakhan 
to Sulfikar Pass, northwest of Herat) is 770 miles. 
It is bounded on the North by the U.S.S.R., on 
the East and South by Pakhtunistan, bordering the 
North West Frontier and Baluchistan; and Pakis- 
tan, and on the West by Iran. The elevation is 
aa over 4,000 ft. There are three great river 
basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the Northeast, 
and the Helmand, which runs Southwest through 
the middle of the country. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawar. 


Resources and Industries, It is almost exclusively 
an agricultural country, producing with the aid of 
irrigation sizable quantities of fruits, cereals and 
vegetables. The fat-tailed sheep is native to the 
country, furnishing the Afghans their chief meat 
diet while the fat of its immense tail is.a substitute 
for butter. The casteroil plant, madder, and the 
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asafoetida plant abound. Wool and skins are the 
main articles of export, together with fruits, nuts 
and ghi. The imports are cotton, textiles, metals 
and hardware, leather EOE tea and sugar. Cop- 
per, lead and iron are found in the country. 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on trucks or camel or pony 
back along the seven sapervsne trade routes. The 
chief trade route is ough Khyber Pass. A 
program of construction of modern roads and irri- 
gation systems is under way. _ 

‘The monetary unit is the silver afghani. 


ns) comprise 53.5% of the population: 
36.7%; Uzbeks 6%; aS 3%; others 1.1%. 
The government is a constitutional monarchy. 


is Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 1914). He mar- 
Tied (Nov. 7 ge cousin, Umairah, daughter 


cil of State is created. All 
may. vote. ‘ 

Education and Religion. Instruction is free in all 
educational and technical institutions. Adult ed- 
ucation is compulsory for all men during army serv- 
ice. The University of Kabul was established in 
1932. Principal languages are Pushto and Persian. 
Islam is the predominant religion, but there is 
complete religious freedom, 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 to 40. 


Albania 
SHQIPERIA 


Capital: Tirana. Area: 10,629 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1948): 1,175,000. Flag: 
red, with black double-headed eagle. 


Descriptive. Albania is a mountainous country, 
bounded by Yugoslavia on the North and East, 
Greece on the East and South, and the Adriatic Sea 
on the West. It is an exclusively agricultural and 
stock raising state. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south. Tosk men wear gold- 
embroidered jackets and wide sashes over plaited 
knee-length white skirts. 


Resources and Industries. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principai 
peacetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles, 
Sugar, coffee, benzine and petroleum. The state 
has attempted to develop farming, light industry, 
build new roads and power stations and to modern- 
ize mines. 

There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. Ten regular air routes-serve the country. 

Monetary unit: Albanian franc. 


History and Government. Albania has been the 
scene of conflict with Turkey, the Balkan states 
and Italy for many years. Its autonomy was es- 
tablished 1912 by a European conference, which 
placed William of Wied on the throne. He fled 
with outbreak of war in 1914. Italy proclaimed 
Albania’s independence, 1915. It became a republic, 
1925, a monarchy, 1928, when its president became 
King Zog. He fled, 1939, and Albania was overrun 
by German and Italian armies until 1944. A pro- 
visional government ‘under Gen. Enver Hoxha was 
recognized by Britain, U. S. and the Soviet Union, 
Noy. 10, 1945. Communists won the elections of 
Dec., 1945, and proclaimed a republic, Jan. 12, 
1946. Dr. Omer Nishani was chosen president with 
Hoxha prime minister and leader of the National 
Liberation Movement, the sole party. 

Albania’s association with the Cominform_ led 
the U. S. and Britain to break off relations. They 
yoted against its admission to the U.N. In June, 
1948, Yugoslavia denounced its economic treaty 
with Albania because of the latter’s hostility to 
the Tito government. 

Education and Religion. There is no state reli- 
gion. The largest segment of the population are 
Moslems, followed by Orthodox Christians (Church 
of Albania), and Roman Catholics. Primary edu- 
cation nominally is compulsory and.free under the 
constitution, but schools are few. 


Andorra 


Capital: Andorra. Area: 191 square miles, Pop- 
ulation, 5,231, scattered in six villages. Flag: blue, 
yellow, red (vertical). 


Afghan men over 20 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the enees 
ai Seana 


under the suzer. 
enjoyed undisturbed 


Bish 
Sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 


setas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 

eneral of 24 elected members. judiciary is 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

The inhabitants. speak Catalan and are chiefly 
Foran Catholics: Sheep raising is the principal 

“Universal suffrage was abolished (1941) and 
election through the heads of families sastabed: 


Arabia 


Area (estimated): 1,350,000 square miles, Popu- 
lation (estimated): 10,000,000. 

Arabia, largest peninsula in the world, lies in the 
southwest corner of Asia, bounded on the North 
by Iraq and Jordan and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
West, the Arabian Sea on the South and the Per- 
sian Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the East. The 
peninsula includes Saudi-Arabia, Yemen, the inde- 
pendent sultanate of Muscat and Oman, the 
British protectorates of Bahrain, Kuwait, the 
Trucial Sheikhdoms and Qatar. Nearly one-half 
of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible except 
in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
rat or oases-groups scattered throughout the 
and. 

For information about the independent kingdom 
of Yemen see page 383. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE 


The Arab States formed a union by a pact signed 
in Cairo March 22, 1945 for the purpose of main- 
taining Arab solidarity. The League consists of 
Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Saudi-Arabia, Syria, the 
Lebanon and Yemen. Provision was made for ad- 
mission of the Arab portion of Palestine, upon 
achievement of independence. 


The Arab Union, formed shortly after the 
League, is composed of public leaders of the Arab 
world and is intended to rally the people to unity 
and to insure handling of essential Arab prob- 


lems. 
Saudi-Arabia 
Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya 


Capitals: Mecca and Riadh. Area: 870,000 square 
miles. Population (Govt. estimate 1948): 6,500,000. 
Flag: green with white sword below an excerpt 
from Koranic text in white Arabic characters, 


Descriptive, Saudi-Arabia comprises nearly four- 
fifths of the Arabian Peninsula. The country con- 
sists mainly of desert and steppe land distinguished 
for its aridity and barrenness. Considered one of 
the driest and hottest of countries, it cannot boast 
a single lake or river. 

The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the for- 
mer Sultanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz 
and its dependencies. The dependencies include 
El Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and the 
greater part of Asir. 

There are two capitals—Mecca and Riadh. 


Resources and Industries. Increasingly large 
petroleum resources of the country are being 
developed by the Arabian American Oil Co., com- 
posed of American oil companies. Production is 
estimated (1952) at 761,541 barrels per day. An 
extensive modernization program is under way in- 
volving health, agriculture, ports, roads, railroads, 
airports and electrification of cities, largely paid 
for out of fees for oil concessions. Medical care 
and medicine are free. 

One of the most modern airports in the Middle 
East_at Dhahran along the eastern coast, built by 
the United States in 1946, links Saudi-Arabia with 
the main airways of the world. 

A modern harbor was completed in 1950 in Jed- 
da, main Red Sea seaport, followed by another in 
Dammam on the Persian Gulf. The first railway 
in the Arabian desert since Col. T. E. Lawrence 
destroyed. the Hejaz railway, 1917, was opened 
Oct. 1951; it runs 350 mi. from Dammam inland 
to Riadh. 

An agricultural country except for oil, Saudi- 
Arabia’s products are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, 
hides, wool. Camels, horses, donkeys and sheep 
are raised. Some hides, wool and gum are exported. 

The riyal is the official monetary unit. 


History and Government. The form of govern- 
ment is a hereditary monarchy. The king is Abdul- 
Aziz Ibn Abdul-Rahman Al-Feisal Al-Sa’ud, (born 
in 1880), proclaimed King of the Hejaz and Sultan 
of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926), following a series of victo- 
ries over rival leaders. The Crown Prince is the 
Emir Sa’ud. An Advisory Council assists the King, 
while legislation is entrusted to the Consultative 
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Assembly. The country is divided into districts, 
inistered by a Governor. 
eerpb mocteorn history of Saudi-Arabia began with 
the Wahhabi movement, begun in the 18th en ae 
by Mohammed Ibn Abdul Wahhab and whi 
flourished under the auspices of Mohammed Ibn 
Saud, founder of the Saudi dynasty. 
the present monarch, marked the beginnin ~: 
third Saudi dynasty at the porinnine the 20t! 
century. Within a period of 25 years he seized and 
consolidated cra Say Rok tuled by his fore- 
e Hejaz. 
Slatimbortance of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mohammed, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 
proximately 500,000 of the faithful make the 
ierimage annually. Medina is 820 miles from 
Damascus. Mecca, The capital, is 200 miles farther 
south, and is 55 miles from Jedda, the chief port 
of the Red Sea. 


Education and Religion. Elementary, secondary 
and higher education are free, but not compul- 
sory. The population is almost entirely Moslem. 


mse. Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists 
Eee fecular army maintained by levies, now in 
process of expansion and modernization, with a 


military academy to train officers. 


KUWAIT 


e State of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
ae miles, and population estimated at 100,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuwait, is an important port 
on the Persian Gulf. The principality now is 
Great Britain’s chief source of oil in the Middle 
East. Production is handled by the Kuwait Oil 
Co., jointly owned by British and American oil 
companies. Under a new royalty agreement signed 
in Dec., 1951, 50% of the profits go to the Sheikh. 
Oil production in the first quarter of 1952 averaged 
705,589 bbls. daily against 386,272 bbls. in 1951. 
An extensive program of economic modernization 
and cultural improvement is under way, largely 
financed by oil profits. 

Apart from oil, trade is almost wholly with 
India, Iraq, Iran and the Arab coast and amounts 
to 5,000,000 rupees annually. 

The ruler is Sheikh Adullah Al-Salem Al Sabah. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN 


The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
southeast portion of the Arabian peninsula with a 
coast line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
Katar on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the 
Arabian Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 
square miles and a population estimated at 550,000, 
chiefly Arabs except for the towns of Muscat and 
Matruh. The nomadic tribes of the interior after 
seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement 
(Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and freedom of 
trade. The capital is Muscat. The best camels in 
Avabia are bred in the interior of Muscat and 
Oman. The chief exports are dates, pomegranates, 
limes and dried fish. 

Food supplies and textiles are imported. Trade 
is mostly with India. The Maris, Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. Mus- 
cat is the only seaport. 

The Sultan of Muscat and Oman is Saiyid Said 
bin Taimtur (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


BAHRAIN ISLANDS 


The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Except for the northern fertile tip, it is a barren 
Tocky plateau. Petroleum and pearl fishing are the 
chief industries. The petroleum resources are being 
developed with American companies participating 
in_the operations. 

Bahrain is an independent Arab State under 
British protection. The capital and commercial 
center is Manamah. The ruler is H. H. Shaikh 
Sulman bin Hamad al Khalifah (born 1895). 


Al 
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Argentina 
REPUBLICA ARGENTINA 


Capital: Buenos Aires. Area: 1,078,169 square 
ak ON catiniate 1081): 17,641,000. 
ag: ue, W a ue horizontal b: 
a rising sun on the white bar. . are ie 


Descriptive. Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 
miles to Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes 
to the South Atlantic, occupying the greater part 
of southern South America. Its greatest breadth 
is about 930 miles. It is bounded by Bolivia on the 
North, Paraguay on the Northeast, Brazil, Uru- 
Zuay and the South Atlantic Ocean on the East 
and Chile on the West. 
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There are five great river systems in Argentina, 


er Plata, Cen! , Cordillera, 
ee ean My eee The Plata S: 
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onthe share e 4 of es Donte are 
four iso! 

ean, Cen Misiones and Southern. Acon- 

egua is ihe wichest k (altitude 23,081 feet). 
The southern part of Andes is a beautiful lake 
district. —— are glaciers, trout and salmon 
ary Gf the Andes are great plains, heavily 


ood d called the Gran Chaco in the North 
and ee eecions pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 


most thickly 


streets. There are 157 parks and plazas. In Janu- 
ary, February and March the heat in Buenos Aires 
is oppressive. The winter months—the ideal time 
for tourists—are June, July and August. 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory of 
Tierra del Fuego, is the southernmost location of 
organized government in the world. 


Resources and Industries. The mountains of Ar- 
gentina contain deposits of silver, copper and gold. 
Petroleum is exploited by the government and by 
private companies; the wells in the Comodoro 
Rivadavia region ranking highest. 

Wheat, curn, barley, rye, linseed, and oats are 
the principal crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and 
fruit. industries are large. Alfalfa is cultivated in 
huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, goats and 
pigs form the chief wealth on the ranches. Pack- 
ing houses have been established on a large scale 
and meat refrigeration has become the country’s 
chief industry. Flour milling ranks second. The 
largest refrigerating plant in the world is in 
Buenos Aires. 

_ Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crock- 
ery, are the principal imports. Civil aviation has 
developed rapidly. 

Argentina’s merchant fleet comprised 163 ships 
totaling 950,000 gross tons in 1950. More than 30 
additional ships totaling over 315,000 tons were 
built_or building in 1951-52." 

A five-year plan for economic and social develop- 
ment was inaugurated in 1947 to include develop- 
ment of domestic industries, transportation, public 
works and natural resources. Other aspects include 
reorganization of the import tariff and customs ad- 
ministration, education, labor legislation, social 
insurance, immigration and. government reor- 
ganization. The cost of the plan was estimated at 
6,663,000,000 pesos (approximately $1,665,000,000). 
All foreign-owned railway lines in Argentina were 
by Speyer and taken over by the government, 

The nation’s entire banking system includini 
private deposits, was put under government con= 
trol by decree April 24, 1946. Four mixed-company 
airlines were nationalized by decree, May 5, 1949. 

La Prensa of Buenos Aires, most influential 
newspaper in South America, was expropriated 
1952 and turned over to the General Confederation 
Rrceris because of opposition to government 

Two disastrous droughts in 1951 halved crops 
and affected beef production. Argentina’s contracts 
call for shipment annually of 200,000 tons of 
fresh meat, 30,000 tons canned corned meat to 
Great Britain. Present Argentine policy aims at 
restricted consumer goods in favor of home pro- 
duction—textiles, liquor, tobacco, etc. Index of 
industrial output for 1951 was 150.8 (1943 equals 
100); durable goods increased by 6.8%; largest 
individual increase was in rubber (23%). 

The paper peso is the unit of curre 
U. S. 20c, 1952). ney tenets 


Foreign trade (monthly average in pesos): 


Imports 
1949 387,000,000 310-006 G00 
1950 402,000,000 452,000,000 


History and Government. Discovered (1515- 
Spanish explorers headed by Juan Diaz ee ORY 
Argentina remained under Spanish domination 
until the provinces, in a successful revolt (May 25 
ee Jae an gotependent republic. The 

after un were = 

ance and chit war. Feet Oe 
ere are provinces, with a high measure 

home rule electing their own Governors and Legis. 

latures, and eight territories administered by Gov- 
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ernors appointed by the President, also a Federal 
District, Buenos Aires (area 72’ square miles) 
Mayor is appointed by the President an 
who is assisted by a deliberate council elected by 
the tax-paying inhabitants. Argentina’s 16th and 
newest province e the Eva Peron Province 
Jan. 25, 1952. Previously, another former terri- 
Bory Became the ao tee ah 

e first constitution op 1853) was mod- 
eled after that of the United States. 

Argentina’s present Constitution was drafted by 
the government and passed by a Constitutional 
Convention, effective March 16, 1949. Similar to 
the liberal Constitution of 1853, it gives the govern- 
ment great economic powers. The President and 
Vice President must be Roman Catholics and Ar- 
gentine by birth. They are elected for six-year 
terms by direct popular vote (no longer by an eélec- 
toral college). Congress consists of a Senate of 30, 
elected for six years, one-third retiring every three 

‘ears; and a House of Deputies who serve a similar 

erm, one-half retiring every three years. 

The President is Juan Domingo Peron, elected 
Feb. 24, 1946, reelected Nov. 11, 1951. Peron con- 
trols a majority of the 158 seats in the Chamber 


of Deputies and a like proportion of the 30 Senate | 


seats. 
Voting is compulsory and women may vote in 
presidential and congressional elections. 
Senora Maria Eva Duarte de Peron who, as 
wife of President Peron, became a power in Ar- 
gentine government, died July 26, 1952. 


Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is supported by the state, but all creeds are 
tolerated. Primary education is free, secular, and 
compulsory. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613), Buenos Aires, Eva 
Peron (La Plata), Tucuman, Litoral and Cuyo. 
The language is Spanish. 

The population is largely European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory from 
20 years to 45. The men belong to the First Line 
for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional Guard for ten years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
only in case of war. There is a trained reserve of 
300,000, of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
tional Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 
The territorial reserve is 100,000 men. There are 
enrolled annually 50,000 conscripts for a year of 
training. 

Argentina has a-Navy of two battleships, five 
cruisers, four coast defense ships and 11 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
The personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,500 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do two 
years’ service. 


Austria 
OESTERREICH 


Capital: Vienna. Area: 32,369 square miles. Popu- 
lation (Govt. estimate 1952): 6,611,307. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, red-white-red. 


Descriptive. Austria is a country of Central 
Europe, bounded on the North by Czechoslovakia, 
on the East by Hungary, on the South by Italy and 
Yugoslavia and on the West by Germany, Switzer- 
land and Liechtenstein. 


Resources and Industries. There are rich de- 
posits of iron ore, magnesite, oil, salt, graphite, 
tale and gypsum. Forests are plentiful and timber 
forms an important asset, as does a vast hydro- 
electric potential. The principal agricultural prod- 
ucts are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
sugar. Austria’s economy is predominantly indus- 
trial. The chief industries are iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, paper and pulp, building materials, alumi- 
num, machinetools and chemicals. Much of Austria’s 
industrial expansion after 1938 was for wartime 
purposes and important segments of her economic 
holdings were claimed as German assets at the 
close of World War II. 

The monetary unit is the schilling of 100 gro- 
schen, equal to U. S. 4.65c. 


Monthly average foreign trade (in schillings): 


Imports Exports 
1949 531,000,000 269,000,000 
1950 167,000,000 543,000,000 
1951 1,169,000,000 803,000,000 


History and Government. Austria was the domi- 
nant power in the dual monarchy of Austria- 
Hungary before World War I, when Francis Joseph 
of the Hapsburg house was emperor of Austria 
and king of Hungary.’The country had an area of 
261,259 sq. mi., population c. 51,000,000. It con- 
tained Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Transylvania, 


Polish Galicia, Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia, Bosnia,’ 


Herzegovina, Banat. It was dismembered after 
World War I; became a republic in 1918; was occu- 
pied by.Germany during World War II, and re- 
established as a republic in 1945. When its terri- 
tory of 1937 was restored it consisted of 32,369 sa. 
mi., and the following provinces: Burgenland, 
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Lower Austria, Upper Austria, Salzbu: Styria, 
Carinthia, Tyrol, Vovalberg; and the city of Vienna, 

Between the two world wars Austria had a turbu_- 
lent political history, with socialists introducing 
socio-economic changes, These were checked after 
street fighting in which 1,000 died, by Chancellor 
Engelbert Dollfuss along corporative lines (1934). 
Dollfuss was murdered in his office by Nazi con- 
spirators July 25, 1934. Kurt Schusch: ¢, his suc- 
cessor, was forced into a subservient position by 
Adolf Hitler, German Fuehrer, and resigned in 
protest, Mar. 11, 1938. He was succeeded by the 
Austrian Nazi, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, and on March 
13, 1938, Hitler occupied Austria and proclaimed 
its union with Germany (Anschluss). 

After the conquest of Austria by the Allies, Dr. 
Karl Renner established a provisional government. 
After the elections of 1945 Dr. Leopold Figl, leader 
of the People’s party, was chosen chancellor, and 
on Dec. 20, 1945, Dr. Renner was chosen president 
by the National Assembly. After his death in 1950 
Theodore Koerner, socialist, was chosen president 
in Austria’s first popular presidential election May 
6, 1951, made final May 27, 1951. 

The Allied Occupation Council of Britain, 
France, Soviet Union and the United States estab- 
lished 4 zones in Austria. Attempts by the western 
nations to negotiate an Austrian. treaty have 
been met with delaying tactics by the Soviet 
Union. After 3 years of dickering over occupation 
costs to be paid by Austria the four powers agreed 
on Feb. 2, 1951, that it should pay $15,000,000 for 
1949, $14,400,000 for 1950, $16,000,000 for 1951. 
The U. S. waived acceptance of its share. Austria 
is a member of thé European Payments Union 
and in June, 1951, joined the Geneva Tariffs 
and Trade Agreement with the West European 


nations. Although not a member of the U.N., 
Austria is a member of* all U.N. specialized 
agencies. 


Allied Commissioners: Jean Payart (France); 
Gen. Sviridov (U.S.S.R.); Sir Harold Daccia 
(British); Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr: (U.S.). 


_ Education and Religion. The predominant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Elementary education is 
free and compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. There are universities in Graz, Vienna and 
Innsbruck. The language of Austria is princi- 
pally German. 


Defense. Austria’s defense is vested in the four 
occupying powers, and the country has no armed 
forces of its own at present. The proposed treaty 
to reestablish Austrian independence (1949) pro- 
vides for an Austrian army of 50,000. 


Belgium 
ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— 
KONINKRIJK BELGIE 


Capital: Brussels. Area: 11,775 square miles. 
Population (U. N. estimate 1951): 8,678,000. Flag: 
three vertical bars, black-yellow-red. 


Descriptive. Belgium is bounded on the North by 
the Netherlands and the North Sea, on the East by 
Germany and Luxemburg, on the South by France, 
and on the West by France and the North Sea. It 
has a frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 
miles. The Scheldt (Escaut) and the Maas (Meuse) 
are the principal rivers. Below Antwerp the 
Scheldt flows to the North Sea through the Neth- 
erlands and the Belgian Government has dredged 
the channel as far as Flushing and improved the 
port of Antwerp. The western part is low, level 
and fertile; the eastern, the tableland of the Ar- 
dennes, has a poor soi]. The cities of Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Liege, and Antwerp are noted for 
art and architecture. 

Belgium is the most densely.populated country in 
Europe with a population of 710 to the square mile. 


Resources and Industries. Minerals include coal, 
iron, zinc, lead. and copper. Although Belgium is 
essentially a manufacturing country, agriculture 
and forestry are important industries. The prin- 
cipal crops are oats, rye, wheat, potatoes, barley 
and sugar beets. . 

Important industries are mining, steel manufac- 
ture, food and beverages, fishing, textiles and 
chemicals. 

The unit of currency is the franc (U.S. 2c, 1952). 


Trade in thousands of francs: 


Exports Imports 
1949 79,788,000 81,720,000 
1950 82,570,926 97,503,173 
1951 114,209,000 113,503,000 


‘History and Government. Belgium formed part of 
the Low Countries from the readjustment of 
Europe (1815), after Napoleon’s downfall, until it 
proclaimed its independence Oct. 16, 1830 as 
a “constitutional, representative and hereditary 
monarchy.’’ The National Congress (1831) elected 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the Bel- 
gians. He died (1865) and was succeeded by his 
son Leopold II, who died (1909). Leopold II was 
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succeeded his nephew, Albert I. By the Treaty 
of London (April 19, 1839) the famous “‘scrap of 


paper,’’ separation from the Netherlands and the 
neutrality and inviolability of Belgium were guar- 
anteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. Germany in- 
vaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and held nearly 
all of Belgium throughout World War I, evacuating 
it immediately after the armistice. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Malmedy and 
Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 38 
Square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the king- 
dom. These cantons were joined to the province of 
Liege, March 5, 1925. 

Belgium was invaded by Germany May 10, 1940, 
and its army surrendered May 28. The King, Leo- 
pold III, determined to remain in his country and 
became a prisoner in his palace; later he was taken 
to Germany. The cabinet fled and established a 
government-in-exile in England. It returned Sept. 
1944 on the liberation of Belgium. The action of 
the King, which was strongly condemned by the 
Western Allies, split the country. Parliament 
elected Prince Charles Regent Sept. 21, 1944, and 
the House of Deputies voted July 17, 1945, to bar 
Leopold's return to the throne without its consent. 
In a national referendum on the issue of the King’s 
return, Mar. 12, 1950, the King received 57.6% of 
the 5,085,253 votes cast; in a third generat election, 
June 4, 1950, the division by parties was so close 
that civil strife was threatened. The King agreed 
to the transfer of his constitutional powers to 
Crown Prince Baudouin Aug. 11, 1950, and the 
Prince’s accession to the throne within a year. 
King Leopold abdicated July 16, 1951, and Prince 
Baudouin took the throne July 17 as Baudouin I. 

King Baudouin was born Sept. 7, 1930, the son of 
Leopold III by his first marriage to Princess 
Astrid, daughter of Prince Carl Bernadotte of 
Sweden. His mother was killed in an automobile 
accident Aug. 29, 1935: He is the grandson of 
King Albert I, the leader of the Belgians in World 
War I, who was killed by a fall from a cliff while 
mountain climbing Feb. 17, 1934. : 

Universal suffrage is in force and those who fail 
to vote are fined. Legislation extending suffrage to 
women (effective 1950) was passed in March, 1948. 

Parliament consists of a Senate with members 
elected for four years, partly directly and partly 
indirectly; the number elected directly is equal to 
half the mumber of members of the House of 
Deputies. The Deputies are directly elected, for 
four years, by proportional representation (one for 
every 40,000 population). 

Premier: Jean Van Houtte, apptd. Jan. 15, 1952. 


Education and Religion. The population is 
divided into two well defined groups, the Flemings 
and the Walloons. Roman Catholic is the religion 
of the great majority, but religious toleration pre- 
vails. Part of the income of the ministers of the 
Catholic, Jewish, Church of England and Protestant 
Evangelical religions is paid from the national 
treasury. Belgium has four universities in Ghent, 
Liege, Brussels and Louvain. French and Flemish 
are recognized languages. 


Defense. Universal military training has been in 
force since World War I. Voluntary service begins 
at 17 years of age with five years of service, under 
18 four years and over 18 three years. Conscript 
service term is 21 months (Aug. 14, 1952). The 
Military Law of 1937 establishes the period of 
military obligation at 25 years, 15 to be served in 
the Regular Reserves and 10 in the Territorial 
Army. The Navy has been reorganized since World 
War II and comprises small warcraft. Belgium 
is a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Org. 


BELGIAN CONGO 
CONGO BELGE 


Capital: Leopoldville. Area (estimated): 904,757 
square miles. Population (1950): 11,259,600, 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back in 1879. He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned. The territory, 
founded as a free state (1885), was formally ceded 
to Belgium by treaty in 1908. It is administered 
by the Minister of the Colonies'at Brussels, and a 
Colonial Council of 14 members. The Governor- 
General at Leopoldville is assisted by a Govern- 
ee Spoons of Beene members. 

elgian Congo has a short coast line 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Goned ohare 
is situated the port of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor. French Equatorial Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south; 
to the east Tanganyika and Uganda (British): to 
the north it also touches the Sudan. Vast tropical 
forests fill the upper reaches of the river, covering 
about 25,000 square miles. The principal products 
of the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, 


000,000 carats a year, 
mainly industrial diamonds of which the Congo 


is the world’s largest producer. The uranium ore 
the Katanga district is of high grade 


of radium. 
northwest of Elisabethville, produces uranium ore, 
chiefiy for the United States. 
are available, but the Congo’s 1945 
estimated at 10.000 tons. The ur 
ore varies widely. The Katanga copper belt is 250 
miles long by 25 to 50 miles wide. 

The unit of currency is the Congo franc in the 
Belgian monetary area. 

Ruanda and Urundi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, ceded to Belgium as mandatory 
of the League of Nations, now are U.N. trustee- 
ships. The total area is 19,536 square miles. The 
population is estimated (1950) at 3,914,000, largely 
native. Both districts are united administratively 
with Belgian Congo, under a vice-governor ait 
Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one of Africa’s 
best cattle countries. Several peaks of the Birunga 
range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
DRUK-YUL . 


Capital: Punakha. Area: 18,000 square miles. 
Population (estimated): 300,000. 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the eastern Himalayas, between 
Tibet on the north and West Bengal and Assam on 
the south, with Sikkim on the west. It is 190 miles 
long from east to west and 90 miles wide at its wid- 
est point. Punakha is a fortress of great natural 
strength. The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mon- 
golians and adhere to a form of Buddhism. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
Products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax 
various kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
onthe vail f the kingd 

e ruler o: e gdom is Maharajah Jig-me 
Wang-chuk (born_1906), who ascended the throne 
Aug. 21, 1926. By a treaty signed with India, 
Aug. 8, 1949, Bhutan receives an annual cash sub- 
sidy of 500,000 rupees and transportation rights 
be geet pee the state’s only avenue to the out- 

vorld. 


Bolivia 
REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA 
Capital: La Paz. Area (estimated): 416,040 square 


miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1951): = 
Flag, three horizontal bars, red: yellow erect am 


Descriptive. Bolivia is bounded by Peru and ] 
on the West, Brazil on the North and East, Saas 
guay on the East and Argentina on the South. It 
lies across the Andes, and its chief topographical 
feature is the great central plateau at an altitude 
of 12,000 ft., over 500 miles long, lying between two 
great cordilleras having three of the highest peaks 
in America. More than 50% of the population are 
Indians speaking their own dialects, 13% are 
ae Re are ey oe blood. 

e icaca, on the Peruvian-Bolivian 
is the highest lake in the world on which eae 
boats regularly ply (12,500 ft.), and is the largest 
lake in South America (4,000 sq. mi.). 

The legal capital is Sucre, but La Paz, a city 
more accessible, is the actual seat of government. 
La Paz lies in the heart of a gigantic canyon about 
three miles wide, 10 miles long and 1,500 ft. deep 
at an altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with 
high Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral seating 
12,000, begun 1835, was dedicated 1933. 

Bolivia has 3,495 miles of airlines. It is served 
by Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra), Bran- 
iff Airways, and Lloyd Aero Bolivia (LAB). 


Resources and Industries. Agricultural 
include potatoes, cacao, coffee, barley, coca hens 
land rice, rubber and cinchona bark. The country 
is aeree eeporter of aha che 
e most important industry is mining. 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, asd eine 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 
none Rakai The country sonks high in the 
mony and tungsten. 
industry is" growing. gsten. The petroleum 
e ed States and the United Kin 
phere the Bolivian tin output almost coors 
n agreement between the British Government 
a the Patino group of mines provided for the 
* e to the United Kingdom of all tin produced by 
1ese mines for ten years. The output of other 
broducers was contracted for bythe United States. 


The unit of currency i i 
GS ee ees y is the boliviano, equal to 
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é Foreign Countries—Bolivia; Brazil 


ee 
Merchandise trade with the United States: 


ports Exports 
1949 $36,200,000 $48,500,000 
1950 20,590,000 34,400,000 
1951 39,900,000 51,100,000 
History and Government. Once part of the 


Bolivar, famed. liberate 
var, fam rator. € Republic’s political 
history has been stormy. By the constitution of 
1947 the President is elected for. four years by 
direct ee vote. He is not eligible for re-election 
until four years after his term has ended. Uni- 
versal suffrage was decreed July 21, 1952, at age 
21 single, 18 married. Women voted for the first 
time in municipa! elections Dec. 14, 1947. Congress 
is composed of a Senate of 27 members elected for 
six years, one-third retiring every two years; and 
a House of Deputies of 120, elected for four years, 
ene-half retiring every two years. 

The president is Victor Paz Estenssoro, elected 
May 6, 1951. Inauguration was delayed until 
April 16, 1952, a military junta having temporarily 
seized power following the 1951 elections. 


Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and Soy DEBARY Adult illiteracy, estimated at 
85%, is being lowered. There are seven universities, 
in Sucre, Cochrabamba, Oruro, Santa Cruz, Potosi, 
Tarija and La Paz. Roman Catholic is the recog- 
nized state religion but other forms of worship 
are permitted. Spanish is the language. 


Defense. There is compulsory military service 
from 19 years to 55. There is also ‘‘pre-military’”’ 
instruction for boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 18. The active army is limited to approxi- 
Mately 15,000 men with an additional 12,000 na- 
tional police or caribneros. An American Air Mis- 
Sion advises the Air Force. 


Brazil 


ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRASIL ~ 


Capital: Rio de Janeiro. Area: 3,288,000 square 
miles, Population (1950 Census): 52,619,000. Flag: 
green, with 21 white stars forming Southern 
Cross on blue circle superimposed on gold diamond 
in center of flag. 


_ Descriptive. Brazil is the largest independent na- 
tion in South America in area and population. 
It hasa coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,889 
miles, and extends approximately 2,676 miles from 
North to South and 2,694 miles East to West. It 
is bounded on the North by Venezuela and Dutch, 
British, and French Guianas; on the East by the 
Atlantic Ocean; on the South by Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay; on the West by Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia. The northern part is the 
great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon (1,465,- 
637 square miles in Brazil) which rises in the 
Peruvian Andes and empties into the Atlantic at 
the Equator. 

Amapa Territory borders on French Guiana and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Rio Branco Territory 
borders on Venezuela and reaches almost over to 
Colombia and northern Peru. Guapore Territory 
abuts on southern Peru and Bolivia. 

The Amazon basin has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15,814 miles. The Amazon river 
by itself is navigable for 1,700 miles, the extent 
of its course in Brazilian territory. In all its rivers, 
Brazil possesses 27.318 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The majestic falls of the Iguassu, one of the 
natural wonders of the world, are on the border of 
Parana, a southern state. Tallest mountains are 
Pico da Bandeira, 9,482 ft., near the Atlantic 
coast, and Roraima, 9,433 ft., on the Venezuela- 
Guiana border. 

Resources and Industries. The mineral wealth 
of Brazil is vast but comparatively little developed. 
Manganese ore is now exported exclusively to the 
United States. The country possesses enormous 
deposits of monazite, main source of thorium, 
alternate to uranium as a supplier of fissionable 
material. Gold production is about 1,000,000 contos 
($50,000,000) annually. Other principal minerals are 
mica, nickel, quartz, tantalite, tungsten, iron, coal. 

Brazil produces more than 500,000 tons of steel 
annually, about 50% deriving from the great Volta 
Redonda national mills. A future capacity of 800,- 
000 tons is anticipated. Hydroelectric power, to 
reach an estimated 2,713,900 kilowatts in 1953,-has 
an estimated potential of 45,000,000 kilowatts. 
Manufacturing now comprises about 62% of total 
production, against 35% for agriculture. 

In 1951 President Vargas set up an Industrial 
Development Board to expand industrialization. 
The first aluminum mill in South America began 
operations in August, 1951, at Ouro Preto, under 
Canadian sponsorship.. A second, with one billion 
cruzeiros invested, neared completion in 1952. 
Merck & Co. (pharmaceuticals) established a sub- 
sidiary in Sao Paulo. . c 
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Brazil, world’s greatest coffee grower, supplies 
60 to 70% of coffee consumed in the U. Se ae 
12,000,000 bags of 132 Ibs. each annually. Santos, 
Rio and Victoria are the great-coffee ports. Over- 
reduction brought losses to growers and attempts 
ave been made to convert coffee to other uses. 
Brazil has become a great cotton country, over 
2,000,000 bales annually, mostly from Sido Paulo, 
and develops textile mills. There are also large 
orange, banana and pineapple. crops. 

Brahman (zebu) cattle of India thrive in Brazil, 
which raises Guyerat, Gir and Nellare and has de- 
veloped Indubrasil and Indu-Uberabas strains. 
About 40,000,000 hd. are raised annually, much for 
local consumption. It is second in the world’s hog 
production, : 

Rice, cocoa, pinewood, castor beans, tea and 
oiticica oil are important agricultural exports. The 
country is the only producer of Carnatiba wax, 
used for insulation and phonograph records. 

Airways reach all parts of Brazil; Natal to Dakar 
(1,600 mi.) is the shortest trans-Atlantic route. 
The Brazilian International Airlines connects with 
other South American cities and Miami, Fla, Many 
railways are electrified. 

The monetary unit is the cruzeiro, equal to U. S. 
5.2-cents (1952). 

Brazil’s foreign trade (monthly average in 
cruzeiros): 


Imports Exports 
1949 1,721,000,000 1,679,000,000 
1950 1,693,000,000 2,076,000,600 
1951 2,908,000,000 2,651,000,000 


Annual merchandise trade with the United 
States: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $381,900,000 $551,900,000 
1950 353,600,000 714,500,000 
1951 698,100,000 908,500,000 
History and Government. Brazil, discovered 


(1500) by Pedro Alvares Cabral, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, was developed as a colony of Portugal until 
the royal house of Braganca, flee: from Lisbon 
before Napoleon’s army (Noy. 1807), transferred 
the seat of government to Rio de Janeiro (March, 
1808). Brazil thereupon became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. After his return to Portugal, his 
son, Pedro I, proclaimed the independence of the 
country, Sept. 7, 1822, and was acclaimed emperor, 
Oct. 12, 1822. The last emperor, Dom Pedro II. 
was driven from the throne Nov. 15, 1889, by a 
revolution’ which established a republic, the United 
States of Brazil. 

There are 20 states, with limited autonomy, a 
federal district and five territories: Acre, bought 
from Bolivia (1902), the territory of Fernando de 
Noronha, consisting of the island of the same name, 
Amapa, Rio Branco and Guapore. 

A presidential decree (1940) created a safety zone 
around Brazil’s frontiers in which aliens may not 
own property. 

A new charter (adopted 1946) pledges Brazil to 
have recourse to war only if arbitration fails; gives 
the government power to make social and economic 
changes ‘‘to conform to the principles of social 
justice, conciliating free enterprise with apprecia- 
tion for the value of human labor.’’ It also 
authorizes the government to intervene in the 
management of private industry if it is in the 
public interest. In the political field, the govern- 
Ment has the power to prohibit any party whose 
program of action it considers anti-democratic 
The new charter reaffirms the principles of uni- 
versal suffrage and the secret ballot, and grants 
the right to vote to all citizens, men and women, 
on reaching the age of 18. The President is elected 
for a term of five years and may not be elected for 
a@ second consecutive term. 

There is a bicameral legislature, Senators being 
elected for 8 years, Deputies (Representatives) for 
. The President is Getulio Vargas, inaugur- 
ated Jan. 31, 1951. 

A bill cancelling mandates of Communists hold- 
ing elective offices became law in 1948. ¥ 

Congress passed a bill creating a state oil mo- 
nopoly, Sept. 3, 1952. ‘ 

Budget for 1953 estimated revenues of 30.5 bil- 
lion cruzeiros; expenditures 30.4 billion cruzeires. 


Education and Religion. The country is largel, 
Catholic, but freedom of worship is guaranteed 
The Protestant population, the second most im- 
portant, was 1,470,000 in 1950. 

Divorces are forbidden. 

The world’s second largest betatron is in Sao 
Paulo, where a nuclear energy research institute 
has been established (1948). 

The University of Rio de Janeiro (now University 
of Brazil) was founded in 1920. Other universities 
are in Bahia, Parana, Recife, Porto Alegre (state 
of Rio Grande do Sul), Sao Paulo (state of Sao 
Paulo) and Belo Horizonte (state of Minas. Gerais). 
Many superior schools, although not yet organized 
into universities, are found in the capitals of the 
most advanced states. Brazil has approximately 
63,000 primary schools, 913 high schools, 217 col- 
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eges and 3,500 other schools. Primary education is 
free and compulsory. The language is Portuguese. 


Defense. All males between the ages of 21 and 45 
are subject to military duty under a selective serv- 
ice system. There is one year of service in the first 
line and eight years in the reserve. 

The Navy consists of one battleship, 2 cruisers, 
25 units in the destroyer, escort and chaser classes, 
3 submarines, 3 transports, 3 hydrographic ships 
and a number of tankers, gunboats and training 
vessels. The independent air force is equipped with 
American-built planes. 


Bulgaria 
BLGARIYA 
NARODNA REPUBLIKA BULGARIA 


Capital: Sofia. Area: 42,796 square miles. Popu- 
lation (Govt. estimate 1950): 7,160,000. Flag: hori- 
zontal bars, white-green-red, with coat of arms in 
the canton. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Bulgaria is bounded 
on the North by Rumania, on the West by Yugo- 
slavia, on the South by Greece, on the East by the 
Black Sea, and on the Southeast by Turkey. 


Resources and Industries. The principal crops are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, potatoes and to- 
bacco. Fruit is abundant. Agriculture claims a 
large percentage of the population, but the country 
is being industrialized under a Five-Year Economic 
Plan (1949-1953). Emphasis is on electric power, 
coal, machinery; metals, textiles, building mater- 
jals, fur and leather goods, shoe industry, etc. 

The chief seaports are Stalin (Varna) and Bur- 
gas (Bourgas). 

The monetary ‘unit is the lev (6.8 to $1, 1952). 


History and Government. The Principality of 
Buigaria was created by the Treaty of Berlin (July 
13, 1878) as an autonomous and tributary principal- 
ity under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Bulgaria declared its independence Oct. 5, 1908. 
Eastern Rumelia joined Bulgaria (Sept. 19, 1885) 
after revolution against the Sultan. 

Bulgaria was an ally ot the Central Powers in 
World War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the “‘Strumnitza Line’’ and _a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 

In 1941 Bulgaria signed the Three-Power Pact 
and German troops marched into the country. 

After the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 
occupied (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
Greek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia ‘and 
the districts of Florina and Castoria. Coincident 
with Bulgaria’s capitulation to U.S.S.R. forces in 
1944, the Fatherland Front took power and the 
new government entered the war against Germany. 

The armistice in World War II provided for tri- 
partite control of the country by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission under the chairmanship of the 
Soviet representative. 

In a plebiscite (Sept. 8, 1946) the Bulgarian 
people ousted the King, the monarchial system and 
voted the establishment of a Republic, which was 
proclaimed a week later. The Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
dynasty had ruled the country since 1887. King 
Simeon II (born June 16, 1937) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, King 
Boris (Aug. 23, 1943) was permitted to leave the 
country for Egypt. A Regency had ruled for him. 

In elections of 1946 the Communist-dominated 
Fatherland Front won an overwhelming victory. 

The constitution of Dec. 4, 1947, modeled after 
that of the U.S.S.R., provides that the unicameral 
National Assembly shall be the supreme organ of 
government. The National Assembly is elected for 
a four-year term and chooses the Presidium and 
Prime Minister. The Permanent Bureau of the 
Fatherland Front directs the activities of that 
organization. Private enterprise and belongings 
earned by labor and savings are protected by the 
state. Much of Bulgaria’s industry has been na- 
tionalized, and more than half the arable land 
is incorporated in cooperative farms. 


The Premier is Vulko Chervenkoy, C i 
elected Feb. 1, 1950. hrstas aa 


Following a series ot notes concerning the treat- 
ment of the American Legation, the United States 
formally broke off diplomatic relations with Bul- 
garia, Feb. 24, 1950. 


Education and Religion. Bulgaria’s language is 
Slavonic. The main religion is Orthodox Greek. 
Elementary education is obiigatory from seven to 
14 years of age. There are 11 universities and 
colleges, including the University of Sofia. 


Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 17 and 65 and usually is for two years. 


Foreign Countries—Brazil; 


Bulgaria; Burma; Chile 


Burma 
PYEE-DAUNG-SU MYANMA-NAINGGAN 
UNION OF BURMA 


Capital: . Area: 261,789 square miles. 
Posulation (U.N.” est. 1951): "18,674,000. i 
red with dark blue canton bearing large w 


five-peinted star with five smaller stars between 
its points. 


Descriptive. The Union of Burma, a Repu is 
bounded on the North by Tibet and China, ee 
East by China, French Indo-China and Siam, on 
the South by the Bay of Bengal and on the West by 
the Bay of Bengal and Eastern Pakistan. 

The sub-continent of the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula of which Burma forms a part comprises @ 
series of great river valleys running approximately 
North and South, divided from one another by 
mountain ranges and plateaus. The Irrawaddy 
Valley constitutes Burma proper. : 

igs tepawadey. aoe a ee an 900 miles 
and its tributary, the ‘win, fo: 5 

The 800-mile Burma Road figured prominently in 
World War II as an-Allied supply e. 


Resources and Industries. The principal products 
are teakwood. rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, 
silver and petroleum. The rubies, sapphires an 
jade found in Burma are unsurpassed in quality. 
Many British and other foreign companies still 
are operating in Burma on a reduced is. 

Burmese currency switched to a decimal system 
July 1, 1952, the kyat of 100 pyas replacing the 
Burma rupee. (Value c. U.S. 20c.) 


History and Government. Under British infiu- 
ence since about 1612 under the East India 
Company. Burma was administered as part of 
British India from the first Burma war (1826). 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release. was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 
and received a constitution. 

Burma became an independent nation completely 
outside the British Commonwealth by a_ treaty 
signed in London (Oct. 17, 1947, effective Jan. 4, 
1948), and became the 58th member of the United 

: 48. A Constituent Assembly, 
elected April 9, 1947, unanimously passed a con- 
stitution Sept. 24, 1947, which recognizes the 
special position of Buddhism as the faith of the 
majority of citizens. Private property and enter- 
prise are guaranteed, but monopolies are forbidden 
and pee is made for nationalization of 
branches of national economy or single enterprises. 
The Union Parliament, elected for four-year terms, 
consists of the Chamber of Deputies, comprising 
about 250 members, and a Chamber of Nationalities 
of 125 members. The President is elected by Parlia- 
ment for a five-year term and re-election is per- 
mitted only once. He lacks power to veto bills. The 
Shan, Kachin, Karen and Karenni States and the 
Special Division of the Chins, outlying regions, are 
represented in the Union government by ministers 
from their own Parliaments and enjoy a large 
measure of administrative autonomy. 

The Premier is U Nu (formerly styled Thakin 
Nu). President: Sir Ba U. The first permanent 
cabinet, replacing the provisional government, was 
installed Mar. 16, 1952, following serial-form 
elections, June 1951 to April 1952. 

Since gaining independence Burma has been beset 
by civil strife, by Communist groups and the Kar- 
ens who make up about 6 percent of the population 
and who have pressed for an autonomous state 
within the Union. Upset conditions have delayed 
the government’s nationalization program, en- 


visaged to include foreign enterprises, cultivable — 


land, and forests. 


Education and Religion. The indigenous races 
of Burma are of Mongoloid stock, allied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, Tibetans, Malays and 
others of eastern Asia. Burmese or one of its 
variants is spoken by nearly three-fourths of the 
population. Higher education is provided at 
the University of Rangoon and constituent col- 
leges. A-state-controlled and homogenous system 
of schools was introduced after World War II. 

The chief religion is Buddhism, an offshoot of 
Hinduism, However, caste distinctions are not 


observed. 
Chile 


REPUBLICA DE CHILE 


Capital: Santiago. Area: 286,396 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951); 5,916,000. Flag: 


white and red horizontal bars, with white star in 
a blue canton. ¥ 


._ Descriptive: The Republic of Chile lies on 

West coast of South America, occupying the Pas 
of land between the Andes’and the South Pacific, 
from Peru to Diego Ramirez Island 55°59’S., having 
an extreme length of about 2,620 miles, with a 


coast. line. of 2,90¢ miles. The 
north of 40° is 100 miles. ee ae 
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Foreign Countries—Chile 


; China pats 112) 
eae Ades Rave many lotiy peaks, notably Asem] Gg 


Cagua (altitude 23,081 feet) in Argentina thi 
Chilean border the 1 beet ak is the heneviogs! 
Tres Cruces (22,162 ft.), El] Muerte Goa ft.), the 
Bayo ee aeons Guall ae ae ft.) 
Island 2, west of Chile, with i 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Pers 


a thriving sheep industry. Ushuaia, the capital of 
the Argentine Territory of Tierra del Puceo: lies 


Resources and Industries. The land in the north 
Part is arid, but two provinces there, Tarapaca and 
Antofagasta, produced 95% of the world’s nitrate 
Supply until the process of obtaining nitrate from 
the air was made commercially profitable. Mining 
industries account for about 75% of Chile’s exports. 
There are 152 nitrate works, but only about 25 are 
in actual operation, producing about 100,000 metric 
tons a month. About 70% of the world’s supply of 
iodine is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. 
Chile is the world’s second largest producer of 
copper. The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo 
have enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion 
tons. South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
reserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, manganese, 
borate, mica, mercury, iodine, salt, sulphur, marble 
and onyx. 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
beans, lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nec- 
tarines, peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. 
Chile ranks high among wine producing countries 
with 36,308 vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed greatly. 
With the creation (1939) of the Corporacion de 
Fomento de la Produccion (Corporation for the 
Promotion of Production) with a capital of $40,- 
000,000, production of agriculture and manufac- 
tures has vastly increased. Huachipato, steel 
plant near Concepcion, is second only to Brazil’s 
Volta Redonda plant in Latin America. Its an- 
AN ala was estimated to reach 330,000 tons 
n : 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, ‘coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, 
beans. ientiis and fresh fruits. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

The monetary unit is the peso. (Free market ex- 


change, U. S. 0.8¢ June 1952.) 
Annual trade with the United States: 
Imports Exports 
1949 $142,200,000 $152,500,000 
1950 71,700,000 159,600,000 
1951 165,900,000 203,200,000 


History and Government. Chile threw off the 
Spanish yoke from 1810-1818. 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
147 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote. 
The President is Gen. Carlos Ibanez, elected 
Sept. 4, 1952 for a six-year term. Universal suf- 
frage for all literate persons over 21 was estab- 
lished by law February, 1949. Previously, women 
could vote only in municipal elections. 

Chile has social security under which each 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
employer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
and the Government 142 per cent in return for 
which the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month’s pay for each year of 
service, and ‘‘family assistance’? payment which 
aids in equalizing the burdens of large families, 
and includes health insurance. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory between 7 and 15. A National Library, 
the University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Roman Catholic religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
ligions are protected. The language is Spanish. 

Defense. All able-bodied citizens from 19 years 
to 45 are liable for army service. Service in the 
reserve of active Army is for 12 years and with the 
second reserve to the end of the 45th year. The 
Navy consists of one battleship, two cruisers, six 
destroyers, three submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
The personnel is 15,000 men in normal times. There 
is an Air Service of four brigades. 


CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO. REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Capital: Nanking; 
Formosa. Area, including outlying 
Poruisdion, (censtis 1948): 463-49 

census 3418. Flag: 
with white sun in blue dexter penbe a bigs 


Descriptive. China occupies a territory in the 
eastern part of Asia about one-third larger than 
continental United States. To the North lies 
Siberia; to the West the Kazakh and Kirghiz 
Soviet Republics; to the Southwest and South 
the barrier of the Himalayas forms the Tibetan- 
Indian frontier. French Indo-China borders it on 
the South; and the China Sea and Yellow Sea on 
the East separate it from the Philippines, Japan 
and Korea. The country is of rolling topography, 
rising to high elevation in the North in the 
Khinghan Mountains, separating Manchuria and 
Mongolia; the Tarabagatai Mountains. in Sin- 
kiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun Mountains in 
the Southwest in Tibet. Its length from North to 
South is 1,860 miles and its breadth from Hast to 
West more than 2,000 miles. 

Prior to invasion the country comprised 35 
Provinces (counting Formosa and nine North- 
eastern Provinces -of Manchuria), one nominal 
territory (Tibet) and eight Municipal Cities. 

China Proper occupies the fertile southeastern 
part of the country, an area nearly twice the size 
of the United States east of the Mississippi. China 
Proper is one of the best watered countries of the 
world. From the mountains on the west three great 
rivers run in general course stretching for hundreds 
of miles. These rivers, the Yangtze, the Hwang ho 
(Yellow), and the Si-Kiang, drain four-fifths. 


Resources and Industries: China is essentially 
agricultural. Total arable land is estimated (1950) 
at 192,000 square miles. Wheat, barley, corn, kao- 
liang, and millet and other cereals, with peas and 
beans, are produced in the North; rice, sugar and 
indigo in the South. Rice is the staple food of the 
Chinese. Fruit is grown in abundance. Fibre crops 
are important and include abutilon, hemp, jute, 
ramie and flax. Cotton is produced mostly in the 
Yangtze and Yellow River valleys and the country 
ranks as one of the great cotton producers of the 
world. Tea is cultivated principally in the West and 
South. One of the most important industries of 
prewar China was silk culture which has flourished 
4,000 years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. 
In years before World War II flour and rice milling 
had become extensive, together with tanning, ce- 
ment and glass manufacture. 

China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 244,489,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony pemmielinn: tungsten, molybdenum, bismuth 
and salt. 

In 1947 there were 15,049 registered factories 
capitalized at CNC $1,078,094,080, mostly privately 
owned; 16 were foreign-owned and 493 by the gov- 
ernment. Employment was 983,130, including 394,- 
424 in textiles alone. Production in 1947 was: Coal, 
19,488,000 metric tons; steel, 63,000 m. tons; ma- 
chine tools, 19,011 sets; machines (manuf.), 68,814 
sets; cement, 735,929 m. tons; sulphuric acid, 15,- 
562,000 m. tons; nitric acid, 2,272 m. tons; alcohol, 
31,201,000 gals.; paper 125,187 m. tons; cotton 
yarn, 1,974,000 bales. 

Chief peacetime exports were animal products, 
oils, tallow, wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, 
skin, leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, 
piece goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas: Im- 
ports included cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 
machinery and armaments. Trade was principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. 

The Nationalist unit of currency was the gold 
yuan (established Aug, 19, 1948) with a nominal 
value of 25 American cents. This valuation de- 
clined sharply during the civil strife which began 
in 1948. 

History and Government, One of the oldest of 
monarchies, with a history reaching back to 2205 

.C., China became a Republic following the 
Wuchang Uprising inspired by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
begun Oct. 10, 1911. r 

The Japanese extended their power over China 
for 50 years after the Sino-Japanese war Sti 
Korea was annexed (1910); Manchuria (1931-32 
The border province of Jehol was cut off as a 
buffer state in 1933. Japan invaded China on a 
pretext July 7, 1937, and set up a government in 
Peiping, called ‘‘The Provisional Government of 
the Republic of China’’ and established a second 
regime ‘‘The New Reformed Government of the 
Republic of China’ at Nanking in’ 1938. 

Under the terms of surrender in World War II 
Japan returned all seized territories. e 

The United States and Great Britain signed 
(Jan. 11, 1943) treaties with China abolishing 
extraterritorial and other special rights enjoyed 


— 
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for approximately 100 years. The treaty ended 
specia. Pats enjoyed by the United States in the 
se-calied Treaty Ports, in the Diplomatic Quarter 
in Peiping and in international settlements in 
Shanghai and Amoy. The United States also gave 
up rights under the Boxer proccon signed after 
the Boxer Rebellion (1901), including the right to 
station troops in China and special rights enjoyed 
by American vessels in Chinese waters. The inter- 
national settlements reverted to the administration 
and control of the Chinese Government. 

A new constitution became effective Dec. 25, 1947. 
It includes many features of the American form 
of government. 

The National Assembly is the supreme organ of 
the people. Members are elected on the basis of 
territorial and professional representation. They 
serve for a six-year term, subject to recall. The 
Assembly elects the President and Vice President. 
who likewise serve six-year terms; it also has the 
power to amend the Constitution. . 

The National Government is a committee form 
Oi government composed of a National Govern- 
ment; Council, or State Council, whose chairman 
is known as President of the National Government, 
and five Yuan (Councils). 

A coalition was formed April’16-17, 1947 of the 
Kuomintang, dominant political party which came 
into power (1925) following the Nationalist Revolu- 
tion; the Young China Party, the Democratic So- 
cialists and a group of non-partisans. Not partici- 
pating in the govérnment were the two largest 
minority parties—the Communists and the Demo- 
cratic League. The Kuomintang retained its pre- 
eminent position in the government. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, except for a 
period of semi-retirement in 1949, has been presi- 
dent of Nationalist China since 1943 and virtual 
ruler of the country since 1927. The premier (since 
March 7, 1950) is Chen Cheng. 

The Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.) signed a treaty with 
China Aug. 14, 1945, providing for the joint owner- 
ship of the Chinese Changchun Ry., by, Russia and 
China, managed by a hoard of 3 Russians, 2 
Chinese, with a Russian as chairman; the use of 
Dairen and Port Arthur jointly by China and the 
U.S.S.R., with the latter responsible for the defense 
of Dairen. Russia repudiated this treaty and with- 
drew recognition of the Republic of China (Na- 
tionalist) after the Communist victories. It signed 
@ new treaty with the Peoples Republic of China 
(Communist) Feb. 15, 1950. 

After more than seven years of war with Japan 
(July 7, 1937-Aug. 5, 1945), internal disturbances 
arose involving the Kuomintang, Communists and 
various other factions. Manchuria was lost to the 
Chiang regime Oct. 30, 1948 and China Proper 
came under domination of Chinese Communist 
armies ouing 1949-1950. The Nationalist govern- 
ment moved to T’aipei, Formosa, 110 miles off the 
mainland, Dec. 8, 1949. 

The United States Government made public, in 
its White Paper dealing with Chinese relations of 
1944-49, issued Aug. 5, 1949, that its materials had 
equipped 39 Chinese divisions; over $2 billion in 
grants and credit had been given since V-J day; 
most of the material was lost to the Communists. 
Failure of U. S. missions to conciliate the parties 
in China led the U. S. to withdraw all but nominal 
aid. After war started in Korea Nationalist aid 
was refused, but a military mission was sent to 
Formosa and the U. S. Navy was ordered to keep 
Formosa from attacking the mainland. 


Education and Religion. China has all the im- 
portant religions of the world, but none of its own. 
Confucianism and Taoism are considered by the 
Chinese not as religions, but as political philoso- 

hies and teachings. Buddhism was introduced 
rom India and has the most followers, though its 
influence has declined. Mohammedanism and 
Christianity came from Europe. It is estimated 
that there are 50,000,000 Mohammedans with more 
than 42,000 mosques, and 3,280,000 Catholics and 
700,000 Protestants. 

Since 1922 the education system has been mod- 
elled after the American system. The government 
promulgated (1944) a law providing for the estab- 
lishment of one public school for every ‘‘pao’”’ 
(100 to 150 households) in the country in a move 
to combat illiteracy, Education in the schools is 
free and attendance compulsory for children be- 
tween the ages of six and 12. 

In 1946-1947 there were 290,617 primary schools 
in China with an enrollment of 23,813,705. Second- 
ary schools numbered 5,892 (1947) with 1,878,523 
pupils. Universities and colleges totaled 207 (1948) 
With 148,700 students. 


Defense. China has a national Army which gets 
its recruits through a system of compulsory citizen- 
Ship service for a period of three years. There is 
also the regular Army with voluntary and obliga- 
tory service for six years and with extended service 
up to the ages of 20 and 25. The Nationalist and 
Communist armies each had an estimated strength 
of 1,500,000 regular troops in 1949. The Nationalist 
Navy, comprised of units transferred from British 
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nd U. S. Navies and received from Japanese rep- 
aratlons, includes 9 destroyers, many destroyer 


escorts and numerous smaller v E 
FORMOSA (TAIWAN) 


Nitaka, 14,500 feet. The eastern half is ex- 
ceedingly steep and craggy but the western slope 


Princi- 
hsiung. The 
The 


largely undeveloped. 

Formosa was ceded by China (1895) to Japan 
after the Sino-Japanese War and was returned to 
China as a provinee_(1945) after the surrender of 
Japan. Japan renounced all claims to Formosa 
and the Pescadores in the Treaty of Peace, Sept. 
8, 1951: China did not take part in the treaty. 
Japan signed a separate treaty with China Apr. 
27, 1952. 


The Pescadores (Pheng-hu) a group of islands 
with an area of approximately 50 square miles and 
a@ population bordering on 60,000, are between For- 
mosa and the coast of China, by which they were 
ceded to Japan (1895). The islands remained under 
Japanese rule until restored to China (1945), and 
are administered as a part of Formosa. Sugar 
cane is produced. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The People’s Republic of China (Communist) 
was proclaimed in Peiping (Peking) Sept. 21, 1949, 
by the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference under Mao Tze-tung, Communist leader. 
Chou En-lai was named premier and foreign min- 
ister Oct. 1, 1949. By defeating the Nationalist 
armies, the Chinese mainland, the islands of Hai- 
nan and Chusan, and the principal cities, including 
Shanghai and Canton, fell to the Communists. 

A close rapprochement of the Communist re- 
gime and the U. S. S. R. was immediately estab- 
lished. Mao and Chou En-lai visited Moscow and 
signed a 30-year treaty of ‘friendship, alliance and 
mutual assistance,’’ Feb. 15, 1950, which invali- 
dated the 1945 treaty between the Soviet Union and 
Natjonalist China authorized by the Yalta Agree- 
ment, and substituted the People’s Republic for 
the Nationalists in administration of the Chang- 
chun Ry., Dairen and Port Arthur. The two par- 
ties agreed to join no coalition against each other 
and to consult on mutual interests. Great Britain 
offered recognition of the People’s Republic Jan. 1, 
1950, but was ignored. Recognition also was 
granted by Afghanistan, Burma, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, Israel, India, Indo- 
nesia, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Switzerland. The United States refused recogni- 
tion, and, after its consular officers had met with 
abuse, withdrew all consular representatives. It 
opposed the demand of the People’s Republic for 
China’s seat in the United Nations, but at the 
same time kept the Nationalist armies neutralized 
on_ Formosa. 

The People’s Republic sent armies into Tibet and 
forced its ‘‘protection’’ on that government, al- 
lowing the Dalai Lama to retain religious author- 
ity. Its armies intervened as ‘‘volunteers’’ in the 
Korean war Nov. 26, using some Soviet equipment 
and Soviet-built planes. Temporarily successful, 
they were gradually repulsed by the U. N. forces. 
Truce negotiations have been in progress since 
June 1951. 

The People’s Republic instituted land reforms, 
in easy stages; began rebuilding Manchurian in- 
dustries; established controls for imports and ex- 
ports; took over finance and tried to stop infla- 
tion; ousted foreign missions and religious schools; 
revised education to teach the Marxian economy. 
It carries on radio propaganda against the U. S. 

After the Chinese Communists entered Korea, 
the United States stopped shipments to Com- 
munist ports and asked its allies to do likewise. It 
sequestrated Chinese assets in the U.S. The Com- 
munist regime seized U. S. properties in China, 
froze official bank deposits and limited bank with- 
drawals by private persons. 

The regular army, 1952, is listed at about 
3,000,000, including 2,500,000 in 170 first-line ar- 
mies; also 1,500,000-2,000,000 regional district 
troops, 600,000-1,000,000 public security troops, 
and a poorly equipped home guard militia be- 
lieved to total 13,000,000. 


MONGOLIA 


_Mongolia, a large livestock region, devoted prin- 
cipally to raising sheep, is dominated by the Mon- 
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olian People’s Republic (C nist), 
the former Outer M us rary : 


Federated Soviet Republic, on the West by Sin 


lation, est. over 900,000. Its capital is Ulan Bator, 
formerly Urga. 
It mines gold, coal and marble. 


factories, tanneries and other process 
Industrial output is claimed to have 
four-fold. 

At a plebiscite Oct. 20, 1945, it severed all ties 
with China and formed a Soviet state. Nationalist 
China recognized it Jan. 5, 1946. 
Planned economy in livestock Taising and support- 
ing’ manufacture of essential articles. 

Premier: Tse Den Bal (May 28, 1952). 


Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. 


plants. 


set up (May 12, 1947) by Chinese Communists. 
SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 


Sinkiang (New Dominion), in Central Asia, 
comprising Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kash- 


garia, fell under Communist control in 1949. Its 


633,802 square miles; population (est. 


area 
1948), is 4,047,450, including Turks, Mohammedans 


and Chinese, largely nomadic. 

Along the Kashgar and Yarkand Rivers there 
is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits and vege 
tables are grown with wool, cotton and silk pro- 
duction. Tihwa (Urumchi) and Kuldja are the 
chief cities. 

Claimed by China for 2,000 years and under 
sporadic control for 500, Sinkiang has come under 
Soviet influence in recent years. During the period 
1930-1940 their geologists proved it to be China’s 
richest. region in strategic materials, including 
tungsten, wolfram, molybdenum, copper, zinc, coal, 
uranium and oil. In 1951-1952 important industrial 
potentials were reported under development, in- 
cluding radar-screened airfields, railroads and 
atomic research plants. 


TIBET 


Tibet is bounded on the North by Sinkiang and 
on the South by Nepal, Burma, India and Pakistan. 


The country is situated between the Himalaya and. 


unlun Mountains and hitherto practically closed 
to strangers. The trade is with India mostly, 


being carried on through lofty passes, some of 
which are 


which are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high 


impassable in winter. The capital is Lhasa. 


The area of Tibet is 475,000 square miles with wide 


areas. unexplored. Population was estimated 1,000,- 
000 in July, 1948. The religion is Lamaism, a 
modern form of Buddhism. 


The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 


mountains in Southeastern Tibet. 

With only token resistance, Tibet accepted su- 
zerainty of the Chinese Communist regime under 
@ pact signed May 23, 1951. 

A program of modernization was begun in 1952, 
including roads, vital industries and minerals: Rich 
deposits of uranium, gold, copper, coal and iron 
are reported. A quasi-religious~ administration 
nominally rules the country, the rival Dalai and 
Panchen Lamas being included on the administra- 
tive committee which superseded the Dalai Lama’s 
cabinet. 

MANCHURIA (NORTHEASTERN PROVINCES) 


Manchuria, the former Manchu state, with an 
area of 404,428 square miles; population (1940) in- 
eluding Jehol Province, 43,233,954, is bounded on 
the North by Siberia (U.S.S.R.), on the East by 
Siberia and Korea, on the South by the Yellow Sea 
and China, and on the West by China, Siberia and 
Mongolia. 

Manchuria is divided from Korea by the Yalu 
river, which became the line U. N. airplanes could 
not cross in pursuing Chinese planes in 1951-52. 

Wrested from China by Japan (1931), Manchuria 
Was prociaimed an inderendent nation (Feb. 18, 
1932) and came into existence (Mar. 1, 1932) 
at Mukden when it was renamed Manchukuo. At 
the close of the Sino-Japanese war (1945) the 
territory was returned to China, the area divided 
into nine provinces and the name changed back 
to Manchuria. ‘ 

The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world. The area of land capable of cultivation 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres are 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beans, kaoliang, 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 
portant product. The land poaces great mineral 
wealth, including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 


oil shale. KWANTUNG 
Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotung 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchuria, 


occupying 
fongolia. bounded on the 
North by the Siberian part of the Russian ree ied 
ang, on the South and East by China proper and 
Manchuria. Its area is about 622,744 sa. mi.; popu- 


There are 
wool-cleaning and building materials plants, shoe 
creased 


It is using a 


Under the pressure 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government 
Was set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmiao to 
handle local affairs. An autonomous Republic was 
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bounded on the East by the Bay of Korea, on the 
South by the Yellow Sea and ion the West by tHe 


road which connects with the rope and Korean 
Trans-Siberian at 
Changchun. 


Japan seized Port Arthur (1905), and at the close 
of the Russo-Japanese War took over the lease 
in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). It was re- 
stored to the U.S.S.R. by the Yalta Agreement 
(Feb. 11, 1945), which agreement also inter- 
nationalized Dairen. Russia has not permitted 
free access to the ports. 

Return of the Chang-chun railroad, Port Arthur 
and Dairen te (Communist) China was specified in 
the 1950 Soviet-Chinese Communist treaty of 
friendship and mutual assistance. 


Colombia 
LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA 


Capital: Bogota. Area (estimated): 439,997 square 


miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1950): 11,260,000. 
Flag: wide yellow horizontal band above narrow 
blue and red bands. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Colombia, situated 
in the extreme northwest of South America, ex- 
tends up the Isthmus of Panama to the Republic 
of Panama. It has a coast line of 913 miles on 
the Pacific Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean 
Sea. It has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on 
the East, and Ecuador and Peru on the South. 

Three great ranges of thé Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from North to South. The eastern 
Tange consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, and densely populated. The Magda- 
lena River, in the Hast, rises in the high Andes and 
flows north into the Caribbean Sea, 12 miles from 
Barranquilla. It is navigable for over 800 miles. 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 
over the equator are one of many examples of 
scenic splendor in Colombia. Tourists are also at- 
tracted by the famous Tequendama Falls, a natural 
wonder near Bogota. 

Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is situated 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high. To reach it by the 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a week; 
but a daily airplane service makes it in 24% hours. 

There is daily airplane service to the U. S. 


Resources and Industries. The soil of Colombia is 
fertile and agriculture is a growing industry. Mild 
coffee is produced extensively. Rice, tobacco and 
cotton are cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, 
wheat and bananas. Dyewoods are important com- 
mercially. Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees 
are being exploited. 

The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines 
which have been in operation for four centuries. 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines. 
Other minerals are gold, silver, copper, lead, mer- 
cury, cinnabar, manganese, platinum, coal, iron, 
limestone, salt and petroleum. 

Typical of manufacturing expansion was the in- 
stallation in 1952 of a canning factory at Buena- 
ventura, with 3 fishing trawlers, capable of eon- 
verting 1,000 sharks per day into meat and oil. A 
$15,000,000 alkali plant was scheduled to open near 
Bogota in 1953 with annual capacity of 36,500 
metric tons of soda ash. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metal- 
lic products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

The monetary unit is the peso. 

Foreign trade (monthly average in pesos): 


Imports Exports 
1949 41,500,000 49,500,000 
1950 54,300,000 63,700,000 
1951 72,700,000 88,000,000 

Annual trade with the United States: 

Imports Exports 
1949 $175,900,000 $241,500,000 
1950 233,300,000 313,100,000 
1951 226,200,000 362,100,000 


History and Government. The country, conquered 
and ruled by Spain for 300 years, won its freedom 
in the revolt of the Spanish-American colonies 
(1810-1824), the liberator, Simon Bolivar, estab- 
lishing the Republic of Greater Colombia in 1819 
from which Venezuela and Ecuador withdrew in 
1829-1830. From the remainder of the confederation 
evolved New Granada, Confederation Granadina. 
and finally the Republic of Colombia under a con- 
stitution dated Aug. 5, 1886. Panama withdrew 
Nov. 3, 1903 becoming a separate republic. 

The Congress consists of a Senate of 63 members, 
elected for a term of four years, and a House ot 
Representatives of 132, elected directly by the peo- 
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le every two years. Women are barred from voting 
Bud holding elective office. The President is elected 
by direct vote for four years and is ineligible for 
the following term. The President is Dr. Laureano 
Gomez, Conservative, elected Nov. 27, 1949. Act- 
ing president in the president’s illness since 1951 
is Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez. 

Education and Religion. The population is mainly 
whites and half castes with only 105,807 Indians. 
Education is free but not compulsory. The Na- 

‘tional University (founded 1572) is in Bogota. 
There are four other universities. Roman Catholic 
is the prevailing religion but all are tolerated. 
Spanish is the language of the country. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 21 and 30 with actual service for one 
year. The Navy consists of two destroyers and 
small boats. The Air Force comprises fighting and 
training squadrons. 


Costa Rica 
REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA 


» Capital: Sam Jose. Area: approximately 23,000 
Einare miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 
$25,000. Flag: five horizontal stripes, blue, white, 
red (wide), white, blue; emblem in red stripe. 


limate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on ‘the Atlantic Ocean; 
93 by rail from Puntarenas on the Pacific Ocean— 
is a city of great charm with Spanish balconies 
and patios. e crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies one 
of the sites where Columbus landed on his fourth 
and last visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship” and 
airplane services. There is an international air- 
port at La Sabana, 5 minutes from San Jose. 


Resources and Industries. Coffee of a high qual- 
ity is the chief crop and export, followed by ba- 
nanas, cocoa and abaca. Corn, sugar cane, rice, 
tobacco and potatoes are cultivated. The distilla- 
tion of spirits is a government monopoly. 

The forests are extensive, and lumber industry 
is being developed. Gold and silver are mined on 
the Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, ala- 
baster, granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, 
sulphur and copper. 

Chief imports are flour, textiles, sugar, rice, in- 
dustrial machinery, gasoline, leather, hardware and 
tools. Three-fourths of foreign trade is with the 
United States. 

The monetary unit is the colon (c. U.S. 147gc). 


History and Government, Although once a part 
of the Confederation of Central America (1824- 
1829), Costa Rica has been independent since 1821, 

The Constitution presently in force was adopted 
Noy, 8, 1949. It abolishes the Army as a permanent 
institution. The legislative power is vested in a 
Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, with four- 
year terms, under universal suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Cabinet 
of eight. The President cannot be re-elected during 
the two succeeding terms. Voting is compulsory. 

The President is Otilio Ulate, elected Feb. 8, 1948. 
He was inducted into office Nov. 8, 1949, as the 
country returned to constitutional rule under the 
new constitution following temporary rule by a 
provisional regime. : 


Religion and Education. Roman Catholic is the 
religion, but the nation has religious liberty. Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free. Institu- 
tions of higher education include the National 
University and National School of Agriculture, 
both in San Jose; Inter-American Institute of 
Agriculture Sciences in Turrialba. The language 
of the country is Spanish. English is taught in 
the public schools. 


Defense. Order within the country is kept by a 
Civil Guard force of 500, trained by a United States 
Army mission. The Guard can be increased from 
the reserves in times of emergency. 


Cuba 
REPUBLICA DE CUBA 


Capital: Havana, Area: 44,206 square iles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 5,469,000, Flag: 
three blue, two white stripes, alternated, with 
large white star in red triangle at mast, 


Descriptive. Cuba, the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles.” 
largest island of the West Indies, lies among rche 
Greater Antilles. It has the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Strait of Florida to the North, the Atlantic 
to the Northeast, the Caribbean Sea to the South. 
Key West, Fla., is about 90 miles distant. The 
Windward Passage, 50 miles wide, separates it 
from Haiti to the East, and Jamaica (British) 


Foreign Countries—Costa Rica; Cuba; Czechoslovakia 
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Resources and Industries. Commercial relations 
between Cuba and the United States have been 
specially close since Cuban independence. 

Chief barometer of the nation’s economy is the 
sugar industry which accounts for about one third 
of national income and 75% of total exports; and 
provides about three-fourths of its rail traffic. 
United States citizens have furnished half of the 
estimated billion-dollar investment in the industry. 

Largest cane sugar producer in the world, the 
nation devotes some 2,285,000 acres to this crop. 
The amount of sugar exported to the United States 
is in accordance with a quota established by the 
Washington government. 

Tobacco raising and the manufacture of cigars 
and cigarettes rank second in importance. Tobacco 
is cultivated chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo 
district. Other agricultural products are molasses, 
coffee, pineapples, bananas, citrus fruit and cocoa- 
nuts. Cabinet woods (mahogany and cedar), dye- 
woods, fibres, gums, resins and oils are important 
commercially. Iron, copper, manganese, gold, petro- 
leum and salt are some of the minerals. 

There are more than 3,000 miles of railroads, 
with a main trunk line across the Island 
from Guantanamo Bay to Guane, a distance of 
more than 700 miles. Havana, Camaguey and San 
Antonio de los Banos are important air bases. 

The Blanquita Theater in Havana, which opened 
Dec. 30, 1949, has the largest seating capacity of 
any theater in the world. It seats 6,500, making it 
larger than New York’s Radio City Music Hall. 

The monetary unit is the peso which was es- 
tablished as the sole monetary unit, at par with 
the dollar, as of June 30, 1951, when the U. S. 
dollar was no longer legal tender. 


Annual merchandise trade with the United 
States (in dollars): 
Imports Exports 
1949 380,300,000 387,500,000 
1950 460,400,000 405,600,000 


History and Government. Cuba was discovered 
by Columbus, Oct. 28, 1492, on his first voyage and 
originally called Juana, Cuba is its Indian name. 
Except for a period, 1762-63, it was a Spanish 
colony until 1898. Mistreatment of the natives by 
Spanish governors led to frequent demands for 
annexation to the U. S. in the 19th century. In 
1898 the U. S. intervened and after the short 
Spanish-American war gained its liberty by the 
Treaty of Paris, Dec. 10, 1898. See Memorable 
Dates. Cuba became a republic in 1902, after the 
U. S. withdrew. A treaty put into force the Platt 
Amendment, 1903, giving the U. S. the right to 
intervene in Cuban internal affairs. A new treaty, 
1934, relinquished this right. 

A new Constitution providing for social security, 
wages and hours regulations and other reforms 
went into effect Oct. 10, 1940, replacing an earlier 
one. Voting is compulsory. The president, elected 
for a 4-year term, cannot succeed himself. The 
president is Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar 
ee ge ove ee eoreny by aces. d'etat 

ar. p , from rr, arlos Prio Socarras, 
elected May 31, 1948. age 


Education and Religion. Education is compulsory 
between the ages of seven and 14, Among the 
higher institutions of learning is the University of 
Havana (founded in 1721). The Roman Catholic 
Teligion is predominant. The language is Spanish 


Defense. Compulsory military servi = 
lished Jan. 5, 1942, iid patie biedlen 


Czechoslovakia 


CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA 


Capital: Prague (Praha). Area: 49,358 square 
miles. Population (1950 census): 12,340,000. Flag: 


Foreign Cowntries—Czechoslevakia; Denmark 


white horizontal stripe above red, with blue tri- 
angle extending from mast to midpoini. 


Descriptive. Czechoslovakia lies athwart the 
heart of Europe from East to West and, like Switz- 
erland, Austria and Hungary, is a land-locked 
country without direct access to the sea. Its bound- 
aries are, in the North, Germany and Poland; in 
the South Austria, Hungary and Ukrainian S.S.R.; 
in the West Germany, and in the East Poland. 
Its extreme length is about 600 miles and its 
Width varies from 50 to 100 miles. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the Eastern parts 
of Moravia and Slovakia and the Sudeten in the 
West on the German border. Forests are famous for 
hunting and are the habitat: of the bear, the 
chamois, the ibex, wildcat and wild boar. 


Resources and Industries. Czechoslovakia pos~ 
Sesses one of the richest territories in Europe. both 
in the matter of natural resources and industrial 
development. Agriculture and forestry claim 40% of 
the population. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, 
Sugar beets, corn and hops are grown in abundance. 
Beer production was enormous, The Skoda muni- 
tion factories in Pilsen, among the most extensive 
and efficient in the world have been renamed Stalin 
Works. There were also numerous textile and paper 
mills, glass, furniture, stone, metal and chemical 
factories. Mineral wealth is great and comprises 
both soft and hard coal, iron, graphite and gar- 
nets, silver, copper, lead, and rock-salt. 

The monetary unit is the koruna (c. U. S. 2c). 

A 21% increase in industrial production was set 
for 1952 (equivalent to c. 250% of 1937). Trade 
with other Commuziist countries accounts for 70% 
of imports, 68% of exports. 


History and Government. Czechoslovakia is a 
Communist republic with a Soviet constitution, na- 
tionalized industries, one-party elections and an- 
tagonism to the West characteristic of Iron Curtain 
countries. The Czechs and Slovaks are of Slav 
origin. In the 9th century they formed the Mora- 
vian empire, destroyed by Magyar invasions. Bo- 
hemia, the Czech state, became a kingdom. Its 
crown was at different times seized by Polish and 
Austrian rulers. In 1612 Prague was the capital of 
Austria. In the Thirty Years war Bohemia lost its 
independence and its leaders were crushed. In the 
Revolution of 1848 it wrung concessions for the 
peasants from the Hapsburgs. 

In 1914-1918 Thomas G. Masaryk and Eduard 
Benes led a provisional government in western 
capitals preparing a republic upon Austrian defeat. 
It proclaimed Czech independence in Washington 
Oct. 18, 1918.. When Austria fell Oct 28, 1918, the 
republic of Czechoslovakia was proclaimed, and 
the Slovaks adhered Oct. 30. Masaryk was presi- 
dent, 1918-1935, when he retired at 85 and was 
succeeded by Benes. Demands by Hitler of inde- 
pendence for the Sudeten Germans caused Britain 
and France to agree to the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia at Munich Sept. 30, 1938. Parts 
were given to Poland and Hungary. Dr. Emil 
Hacha became president. In the war Hitler abol- 
ished the republic. In 1944-45 Czechoslovakia, 
which had sufered severely during the war, was 
freed by Russian and American armies. Dr. Benes 
returned as president May 8, 1945. In the elec- 
tions of 1946 the Communists VS the strongest 
party. and Klement Gottwal Communist, was 
made prime minister. Part of the former republic 
was returned, but the Ruthenian portion (Carpa- 
tho-Ukraine) was ceded to Soviet Russia, 1945. 

The Communists forced nationalization of 
many industries, muzzled the press, suppressed na- 
tional minorities and expelled 2,000,000 Germans 
from the Sudetenland. A Soviet-type constitution 
was adopted Feb., 1948. It gives supreme legisla- 
tive power to the Czech National Assembly of 300 
elected for 6 years, and in Slovakia to a similar 
assembly of 100 and executive power to a board of 
commissioners. Supreme executive power is held 
by the cabinet appointed by the president. Gott- 
wald, as premier, forced a Communist cabinet on 
Benes, with the exception of Jan Masaryk, foreign 
minister. Masaryk died in a fall from a window 
Mar. 10. Benes resigned June 7, 1948 and died 
Sept. 3. Gottwald was named ‘president and An- 
tonin Zapatocky premier June 14, 1948. 

In response to Soviet influence, the government 
began to harass American businessmen and diplo- 
mats. Its acceptance of an invitation to a Marshall 
plan conference was voided by Soviet Russia. The 
Import-Export bank suspended $50,000,000 credit, 
and UNNRA froze $40,000,000 of a $50,000,000 
credit for purchase of war material. In July, 1951, 
antagonism reached its height when Wm. N. Oatis, 
Associated Press correspondent, was found guilty 
of spying because he had done legitimate news- 
paper work. The U, S. voided all tariff concessions. 
A $15,000,000 steel mill bought in 1948 was im- 
pounded by the U.S. Treasury, Jan. 18, 1952. 

Education and Religion. An estimated 75 percent 
of the population is Roman Catholic, the rest 
Protestant and other faiths. A government decree 
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abolished private theological 


dated July 14, 1950 
schools substituted similar state-controlled 


and 
institutes. 
Institutions of higher learning are the 


University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 


versities of Brno and of Bratislava anda number 
of technical universities. 


Defense. Universal military service for all be- 
tween 20 and 50 was re-established in 1945, with 
service for two years. With the Communist coup, 
the army was purged of unsympathetic leaders and 
believed reorganized by U.S.S.R. advisers. Its army 
numbered 22 divisions, according to a 1952 report 
from West Germany. 


Denmark 
KONGERIGET DANMARK 


Capital: Cope eeeet Area: 16,575 square miles. 
Population (U.N, estimate 1951): 4,303,000. Flag: 
white cross on red field (Dannebrog). 


Descriptive. Denmark, a kingdom, occupies the 
peninsula of Jutland, thrusting out to the North 
from Germany, which is its only land neighbor, 
between the North Sea and the Baltic Sea, with 
the adjacent islands. The Skagerrak separates it 
from Norway, and Kattegat from Sweden. The 
country consists of low, undulating plains. 


Resources and Industries. Denmark normally ex- 
ports more butter and produces more bacon than 
any other country except:the U. S. Fisheries also 
are important. One third of the population lives by 
agriculture on more than 70% of the usable land. 

The first cooperative consumers society was 
established 1866 and today the system has 1,978 
affiliated societies and includes 420,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whoie population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,300 co-operative dairies, 60 
co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

The monetary unit is the krone (c. U. S. 1414c). 

Annual foreign trade in million kroner: 


Imports Exports 
1949 4,212 3,560 
1950 5,890 4,592 
1951 6,994 5,786 

Trade with the United States in million kroner: 

1949 672 113 
1950 544 119 
1951 745 163 


History and Government. The origin of Copen- 
hagen (Kébenhavn) dates back to ancient; times, 
when the fishing and trading place named Hayn 
(port) grew up on a cluster of islets in the Sound 
but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded as the 
actual tounder of the city. On one of the islets he 
built a stronghold against the pirating Wends and 
the remnants of this still exist underground in 
front of Christiansborg. Elsinore (Helsingér) con- 
tains the reputed grave of Hamlet, the Danish 
prince immortalized by Shakespeare. A great 
attraction here is the castle of Kronborg which 
once commanded the Sound when duties were 
exacted from every passing vessel. 

American Independence Day is celebrated an- 
nually since 1912 in Rebild National Park, near 
Aalborg. During World War, II Denmark was 
occupied by the Nazi in the face of strong under- 
ground resistance. 

The King and the Rigsdag. (Diet) jointly hold 
legislative power. The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the 
Folketing (House of Commons), with 151 members, 
and the Landsting (Senate). with 76 members. Men 
and women of 25 years of age have the franchise 

Denmark has public assistance, health insurance, 
disability and old-age pensions, workmen’s com- 
pensation and unemployment insurance. 

The King of Denmark is Frederik IX (born 
March 11, 1899) who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his father, King Christian K (April 
20, 1947). He married Princess Ingrid of Sweden 
and they have three daughters who have no right 
to succession to the throne. The heir presumptive 
is Prince Knud, brother of King Frederik IX (born 
July 27, 1900) who married Princess Caroline Ma- 
thilde of Denmark (Sept. 8, 1933). They have 
two sons and one daughter. 

Prime Minister is Erik Eriksen, Agrarian-Lib- 
eral, appointed Oct. 28, 1950, succeeding Hans 
Hedtoft who resigned following a series of policy 
conflicts. In special elections to the Folketing Sepi. 
5, seats were distributed: Social Democrats 59, 
Radical Liberals 12, Conservatives 27, Agrarian 
Liberals 32, Single Taxers 12, Communists 7. 

Composition of Landsting (Senate) after 1951 
elections: Social Democrats, 33; Liberals, 22; Con- 
servatives, 12; Radical Liberals, 6; Justice Union, 
1; Communists, 1. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran is the established religion, but there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. Education is compulsory. 
The University of Copenhagen was founded in 1479. 
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Defense. The army is composed of conscripts with 
compulsory training between the ages of 19 to 25. 
The navy comprises fieet and coast defense forces. 
The air force is being reorganized and will comprise 
15,000 personnel in 1954. 

e Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark, but since 1948 have extensive home 
rule. Great Britain established a protectorate 
over the islands during World War Il. The 
islands have a combined area of 540 square miles 
and a population (1945) of 29,178. 


GREENLAND 


Greenland, a huge island hetween the North 
Atlantic and: the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 

Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86 
N. lat. Its total area is 827,300 square miles, 
705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 
island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population (1945) was 20,832 natives 
and 580 Danes. The capital is Godthaab. Green- 
land is the only Danish colony. 

The deposits of cryolite are the largest in the 
world. Fish, fur and graphite are the other exports. 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
island Danish territory May 10, 1921. 

A defense agreement signed by Denmark and 
the United States, April 27, 1951, grants facili- 
ties in Greenland to the U.S. and other North 
Atlantic Pact nations. 


Dominican Republic 


REPUBLICA DOMINICANA 


Capital: Ciudad Trujillo. Area: 19,332 square 
miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 2,167,000. 
Flag: four alternating red and blue squares quar- 
tered by white cross. 


Descriptive. The Dominican Republic occupies 
the eastern two-thirds of the Island of Hispanola 
(called La Espanola by Columbus), second largest 
of the Greater Antilles, situated between Cuba on 
the West and Puerto Rico on the East. The boun- 
dary between it and the Republic of Haiti, which 
occupies the western part of the island, is 193 
miles long. It has a coastline of 1,017 miles. 
Climate is generally sub-tropical. 


Resources and Industries. The land is very fertile, 
about 15,500 square miles being cultivable; agri- 
culture and stock raising are the principal indus- 
tries. Sugar, cacao, molasses, coffee, rice, corn and 
tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 
the mining industry is undeveloped. 

Chief manufactures are rum, alcohol, molasses, 
textiles and apparel, chemicals, shoes, furniture. 

The monetary unit is the peso, at par with the 
U.S. dollar. United States currency, in circulation 
since 1897 is being replaced. The nation’s foreign 
debt was paid in full in 1947, 

Total exports in 1951 were a record $108,454,681; 
a favorable balance of trade of $60,218,332. 


Annual merchandise trade with the U. S.: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $38,300,000 $25,600,000 
1950 42,000,000 37,600,000 
1951 43,000,000 42,487,092 
History and Government. The Republic 
formed (1844) after the successive expulsion of the 


Spanish, French and Haitians. Santo Domingo was 
long the center of Spanish power in America. 

A new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
apa and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (Jan., 
1942). The President is elected by direct vote 
every five years. The National Congress consists 
of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. All per- 
Paes, ae yor eeee Sh of suffrage. The 

resident is Rafael Trujillo, elected h 
for his fourth term. Mowat e eats 


Education and Religion. The population is - 
posed of whites, mulattoes, and a 19 percentage of 
hegroes. The State has no religion and there is 
toleration for all faiths, The population is almost 
wholly Roman Catholic, Education is free and com- 
pulsory. The language is Spanish, but English is 
ened race The ia hs abe a Santo Domingo 

oun was establishe h 
Dominican Order. YRS ere aes 


Defense. The Army consists of approximatel 
4,000 officers and men. The Navy operates a coastal 
patrol with gunboats. There is an air corps. 


Eeuador 
REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR 


Capital: Quito. Area (estimated): 175,830 
miles. Population (1950 Census): 3,076,933. Flag: 


Foreign Countries—Denmark; Dominican Republic; Egypt 


broad eliow bar above narrower blue and red 
bands despectively with coat of arms in center. 
Descriptive. Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of 
South - Kcetiee extends from about 100 miles north 
of the Equator 400 miles south of it. It is 
bounded by Colomibia on the North and Peru on the 
East and South. Two cordillera of the Andes cross 
peng hy Cotapall 
i i ‘AZO ay > Dp: 
height, of which Chimbor: i) rs 


t 
tury-old boundary dispute with 
Although i old ey" afeice figure 


na), Santa Cruz 
(James) and Isabella (Albemarle 

Guayaquil, on the southwest coast, is the chief 
seaport, and also serves Panagra and . Braniff 
Airlines from the United States. Otavalo, Quito, 
‘Ambato and Cuenca. are popular with tourists. 


Resources and Industries. The country is rich in 
undeveloped minerals. Rich silver ore is found at 
Pillzhum in Cafiar. Petroleum output is increasing. 
Large deposits of copper, iron, lead, coal and sul- 
phur are known to exist. Agricultural products in- 
clude rice, cereals, potatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. 
Modern farm methods have redoubled Ecuador’s 
agricultural growth since 1948. Rice exports have 
doubled, bananas quadrupled. Cacao ranks first 
in exports by value. Others include Kapok, rub- 
ber, mangrove bark, coffee and alligator skins. 
The so-called Panama or “Jipijapa’’ hats, made 
of Toquilla straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador is the chief source of the supply of 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but 
exceptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma- 
rine construction. 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals. 
Jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, chemicals: 
woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
States ranks first as the source of Ecuadorean 
imports. 

The monetary unit is the sucre (c. U. S. 644c). 

Annual merchandise trade with the U. S.: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $32,400,000 $17,100,000 
1950 28,400,000 34,400,000 
1951 34,800,000 35,700,000 


History and Government. Following three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, the Presidency of Quito 
(Ecuador) was united to the Republic of Colombia, 
Dec. 17, 1819, from which it seceded May 13, 1830 
and became a Republic. 

Under the Republic’s new Constitution (promul- 
gated March 6, 1945, effective Dec. 31, 1946), the 
President is elected directly by the people for a 
four-year term and the Congress consists of a 
Senate and Chamber of Representatives: 

The president is Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
elected June 1, 1952. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
chief religion. Primary education is compulsory. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory. 


Egypt 
MISR 


Capital: Cairo. Area (estimated): 386,000 square 
miles, Population (U.N. est., 1951): 20,729,000. 
Flag: white crescent, ‘three five-pointed stars on 
green field. 


Descriptive. Egypt occupies the northeast corner 
of Africa with the Mediterranean Sea on the north 
and the Red Sea on the east. Beyond that, between 
the Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of 
Akabah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long. 
Parallel of the 23° hort; heituae ane Hee ote® 

el o: e 22° nor atitude forming th - 
dary. To the west is Libya. Se a 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is favored by tourists 
for its museums, cafes and bazaars. Excursions 
le oe a oe uaa Le and Sphinx of Giza 

ruins of ancien emphi - 
mente venous eeimnberae ap he 

e Valley o e Nile, the settled and culti 

Portion of the country, has about 13,600 ayeeee 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals, roads, date and other agri- 
cultural plantations, and 2,850-by the surface of 
the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 
AE of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 

e Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
At Cairo the maximum rise (average about 13 feet) 
is reached the beginning of October. 
ce ees ey flow of the Nile and 
c , the Gabel Awlia 
in the world, measuring 16,400 em grt sen 


3 
: 
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The farming land is divided into rectangu- 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
banks; water is admitted to these 
(August) to an 
fo oe depth of three feet and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the land. Under the basin sys- 

» cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the irrigation system cotton, wheat, cereals, beans, 
Sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the chief 
products, with several yields a year. Reclamation 
of desert land continues, but land reform has made 
slow progress. A committee was formed in 1952 to 
direct distribution of land resulting from reclama- 
tion measures (est: at one-half Egypt’s present 
eee ated area) into holdings of approx. 5 acres 


The Suez Canal, 103 miles long, opened to navi- 
gation Nov. 17, 1869, connects the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. The canal is open to all nations. 

Resources and Industries, A variety of minerals 
is found in Egypt, principally phosphate rock and 


‘petroleum. Others are ochres, sulphate of magnesia, 


tale, building stones, gypsum, natron, salt, gold, 
alum, Sopper beryl, granite and sulphur. 7 

The principal imports are textiles, mineral 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood and 
cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motor 
vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural products 
and cotton. : 

The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, divided 
into 100 piastres (ec. U. S. $2.87). 

Foreign trade (monthly average in Egyptian 


pounds): Imports Exports 
1949 13,880,000 11,480,000 
1950 16,370,000 14,620,000 
1951 19,340,000 16,920,000 


History and Government, Egypt’s priests and 
ruling class reached a high level of civilization sev- 
eral thousand years before Christ; the people were 
serfs. Ravaged by wars, Egypt has been conquered 
by Persians, Macedonians (Alexander the Great 
founded Alexandria), Romans, the Mohammedan 
Caliphate, Turks, French, and British. Britain, 
which supervised the administration after 1884, 
made Egypt a Protectorate in 1914 to defend it 
against Turkey, which joined the German war. 
strong nationalist movement led Great Britain to 
end the Protectorate and recognize Egypt as an 
independent sovereign state Feb. 28, 1922, reserving 
defense of Egypt, security of British communica- 
tions and nationals, and the Sudan. The sultan 
became King Fouad I Mar. 15, 1922 and a new 
constitution was adopted 1923 (later amended). 

Egypt by 1936 had progressed sufficiently for the 
enactment, Aug. 22, 1936, of an Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of Alliance. King Fouad had died Apr. 28; 
his son, King Farouk I came of age July 29, 1937. 
Britain agreed to a condominium over the Sudan, 
with British and Egyptian troops cooperating, ob- 
tained right to 10,000 men and 400 airplanes to 
defend the Suez Canal for 20 years until Egypt was 
able to take over; gained naval base rights in 
Alexandria and Port Said. 

Opposition to the boundaries of Israel made 
Egypt act with the Arab League and there were 
frequent border clashes. An armistice was signed 
Feb. 24, 1949. In 1947 Egypt brought before the 
U. N. Security Council a demand for unification of 
Egypt and Sudan and evacuation of all British 
troops from the Suez, but no decision was reached. 
In October, 1951, Egypt declared negotiations with 
England had been broken and abrogated the 1936 
treaty. Parliament amended the constitution, Oct. 
16, 1951, to provide for a separate Sudanese consti- 
tution as part of a dual monarchy. Subsequent 
fighting was followed by a declaration of martial 
law and formation of a new cabinet. Unrest within 
Egypt rose in 1952 with a succession of premiers. 
On July 23, Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib Bey 
seized rule of Cairo and the army. King Farouk I 
was forced to abdicate and flee the country July 26. 
His property was sequestrated. The king’s infant 
son, Ahmed Fouad II was named nominal ruler 
and a regency council was appointed Aug. 5, 1952. 
Gen. Naguib instituted plans for sweeping econom- 
ic, social and political reforms. He assumed the 
premiership Sept. 7, after the arrest of many per- 
sons associated with the former regime, including 
leaders of the Wafdist (Nationalist) party which 
had held 225 of the 319 Deputies’ seats since the 
general elections of Jan. 3, 1950. 

King Farouk I was born Feb. 11, 1920, son of the 
late King Fouad I and Queen Nazli; succeeded_his 
father April 28, 1936. Married Farida Zulfikar Jan. 
20, 1938; divorced Nov. 17, 1948. Married Narri- 
man Sadek, May 6, 1951. Children: Princess 
Ferial. born Nov. 17, 1938; Princess Fawzia, April 
7, 1940; Princess Fadia, Dec, 15, 1943; Prince Ah- 
med Fouad II, born Jan. 16, 1952. 

A social security law, passed in 1950, first in 
any oriental country, was put in preliminary op- 
eration May 1, 1951. The Ministry of Health 
maintains over 100 hospitals, works for sanitation 


with help of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Education and Reli 


Moslems form 91. 
of the pulation, a i age 


ago is being eradicated by the government, Educa- 


Gon is now compulsory for al? children between the — 


ered oe gern ta ae aries seat of Moslem 

n vers: 0} -Azhar i rN 
pga pict so A.D. rt wereitie 
are the Fouad I in Giza, the Farouk I in Alexan- 
dria and the Ibrahim Pasha Uniy. in Cairo. A 
fourth, Mohamed Ali Univ. in Assiut is under con- 
struction (1952). There are two American centers: 
American University, Cairo,and an American Col- 
lege for women, Assiut, Upper Egypt. X 


Defense. Military service is compulsory for all 
men fit to serve with recruits called to colors on & 
large scale in the expansion of the Army. 

Air Force also has been expanded. 

A Navy program comprising frigates, torpedo 
boats, minesweepers and other vessels was under 
way in 1952. 

SUDAN, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 

A condominium, jointly administered by Great 

ee Egypt. See Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian, 


Estonia 


EESTI VABARIIK 
ESTONIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


Capital: Tallinn. Area (1940): 18,353 square 
miles. Population (1940): 1,134,000. 


Estonia declared its independence from, Russia 
Feb. 24, 1918, In June, 1940, the country was over- 
run by Russia and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
This action has not been.-recognized by the U.S. 
For detailed information ‘see The World Almanac 


for 1952. 
e s 
Ethiopia 
ABYSSINIA 
Capital: Addis Ababa. Area: 350,000 square miles. 
Population (Govt. estimate, 1947): 15,000,000. 


Flag: three horizontal bars, green-yellow-red, with 
lion in yellow bar. 


Descriptive, Ethiopia (or Abyssinia), a kingdom, 
is a mountainous volcanic country in Northeast 
Africa, bounded by Eritrea, French Somaliland 
and British Somaliland on the Northeast, Italian 
Somaliland on the Southeast, Kenya Colony 
(British) on the South and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan on the West. 


Resources and Industries. The agricultural and 
mineral resources of the country are comparatively 
undeveloped. and its water power is unused, 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
small but sturdy and are widely used as polo 
Ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
a substitute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees 
are numerous. Iron, gold, platinum, coal, copper, 
sulphur and potash are found. 

Trade is chiefly in the export of hides and 
skins of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards and mon- 
keys. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
yarns, building materials and petroleum products. 

The monetary unit is the Ethiopian dollar. 


History and Government, Italy, after having 
broken the treaty of friendship and arbitration with 
Ethiopia which it had signed (1928) invaded the 
country (1935) without declaring war, with modern 
arms, airplanes and gas and subjugated it. The 
Emperor, Haile Selassie (born July 23, 1892) fought 
until forced to withdraw, leaving for Europe to 
appeal to the League of Nations for help. The 
League applied sanctions against Italy, which 
proved ineffective. Mussolini added Ethiopia to 
Italy with Victor Emmanuel III emperor. British 
forces occupied Ethiopia, 1941, and freed it. HEri- 
trea, former Italian colony, was federated with 
Ethiopia in 1952. 


Education and Religion. Many Ethiopians adhere 
to the Coptic branch of Christianity. The Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or Head 
Bishop of Ethiopia. 

Christians predominate in the central, north- 
western and northern portions of the country; Mo- 
hammedans in the southeastern (Harar and the 
Ogaden, Jimma and Galla Sidamo) region and parts 
of the northwest territories. The estimated re- 
ligious populations follow: 


Christians (Amhara and Tigreans) 8,500.000 
Mohammcdans as. fresno, welsieceuy 6 2,500,000 
PSEANS ox A Se ee at mee eee 4,000,000 


schools in Addis Ababa, Dessie and Jimma, and 
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gion, 
Christians 38.19 and Jews 
9.40%. Illiteracy, which was high ath some years 


Three modern universities 
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lish is the chief foreign language taught in 
schools. 


English is. schools for Moslems in several cities. 
efense. The army numbers about 20,000. 


ERITREA 
The former Italian colony of Eritrea stretches 
' for 670 miles along the African coast of the Red 
_ Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape Dumereh, bordered 
_ on the west by the Sudan, on the south by Ethiopia 
and French Somaliland. Its area is 48,350 sq. mi., 
population, est. 1951, 1,080,000. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and ma- 
larial, but the uplands are often.cold. Agriculture 
and stock raising are the chief industries. A rail- 
toad 75 miles long connects the seaport Massawa 
with the capital, Asmara, and Cheren and Agordat. 
Gold is mined in Hamassen and petroleum has 
been found. " 

The U.N.. General Assembly, arbitrating the 
matter of Italy's former colonies, voted Dec. 3, 
1950 that Eritrea, administered since World War 
II by Great Britain, be federated with Ethiopia, 
the federation to take place by Sept., 1952. In its 
first election, March 1952, Eritrea chose a 68-mem- 

Assembly. The Assembly approved, July 9, a 
%00-article constitution drawn up by a U. N. com- 
s«iission establishing the region as an autonomous 
unit federated with Ethiopia, effective Sept. 11, 
1952, when the Emperor signed the act of federa- 
tion. Chief executive: Ato Tedla Bairu, elected 


Aug. 28, 1952. se 
Finland 
SUOMEN TASAVALTA—REPUBLIKEN FINLAND 


Capital: Helsinki. Area: 130,165 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est. 1951): 4,051,000. Flag: ex- 
tended blue cross on white field. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Finland is bounded 
‘on the North by Norway, on the East by the 
U.S.S.R., on the South UM the Gulf of Finland, and 
= the West by the Gulf of Bothnia. Sweden and 
orway. 
The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 3,000 miles. 
Helsinki, the capital, was the site of the 1952 
Olympic Games. 


Resources and Industries. Although extending far 
north into extremely cold latitudes, with rugged 
climate and topography, Finland is an agricultural 
country. Lumbering is the most important industry. 
The principal crops are rye, barley, oats, potatoes 
and hay. Other chief industries in the order of 
their importance are—paper and pulp; iron and 
mechanical works; textiles; leather, rubber and fur: 
and chemicals. 

The cooperative system has worked throughout 
Finland for nearly 40 yéars with marked success. 

The monetary unit is the markka. 

In 1951 Finland’s merchant marine, reduced 
by 60% in World War II, totaled over 500,000 tons 
and neared the 1939 total of 284 vessels of nearly 
600,000 tons. 

Foreign trade (monthly average in markkas): 


Imports Exports 
1949 5,523,000,000 5,467,000,000 
1950 7,429,000,000 6,790,000,000 


1951 12,953,000,000 15,566,000,000 

History and Government, Finland formed part of 
the Kingdom of Sweden (1154-1809), when it be- 
came an autonomous Grand Duchy of the Russian 
Empire. The country declared its independence 
ec. 6, 1917), established a Provisional Govern- 
ment, and became a republic July 17, 1919. 

Finland was attacked by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (Nov. 30, 1939) and made 
ence after three months of fighting. Through 
yhe peace (March, 1940) Finland ceded to the 
U.S.S.R. 16,173 square miles of territory. All 
this territory was reccvered (1941) in the war 


was elected President by Parliament March 9, 1946: 
Te-elected Feb. 1950. The Premier is Urho Kek- 
Konen, Agrarian, appointed March 17, 1950, 

In general elections July 2-3, 1951, the 200 
seats in. the Diet were distributed: Social Demo- 
crats, 53; Agrarians, 51; People’s Democrats, 43: 


= =~ 
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Conservatives, 28; Swedish People’s party, 15; 
Finnish People’s, 10. 

Education and Religion. The Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church is the state religion, although there 
is absolutely free worship. There are three uni- 
versities—one in Helsinki and- two in Turku. 


Defense. Universal military service prevails from 
17 years to 60. Males reaching 21 are summoned to 
service for a period of approximately a year for 
training. There is also an Air Force and a Coast 
Defense. Finland’s peace effective force is limited by 
the Peace Treaty (Feb. 10, 1947) at 34,400, all arms. 


France 
LA REPUBLIQUE FRANCAISE 


Capital: Paris. Area: 212,659 square miles. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1951): 42,239,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, blue-white-red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of France, most west- 
erly country of Central Europe, extends from 42°20 
to 51°5’ North latitude, and from 7°45’ East longi- 
tude to 4°45’ West 1 titude. 

On the East and Northeast lie Belgium and 
Luxemburg; Germany across the Rhine. The 
Jura mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 
Switzerland and the Graian Alps and the Maritime 
Alps from Italy on the Southeast. On the South are 
the Mediterranean Sea and Spain, with the Pyre- 
nees for the boundary line. On the West are the 
Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the North the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England, while on the 
landside Belgium forms the boundary. From the 
North to the South its length is approximately 600 
miles, and from the western extremity near Brest 
to Strasbourg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles 
wide. The coastline on the North is 700 miles long; 
along the Atlantic and the Bay of Biscay, 865; on 
the Mediterranean, 384 miles. 

The island of Corsica, which lies in the Mediter- 
ranean off the West coast of Italy and North of 
Sardinia, forms an integral part of France. It 
has an area of 3.367 square miles and a population 
(1946) of 267,971. The capital is Ajaccio, birth- 
Place of Napoleon. 

France has the highest mountain in Europe west 
of the Caucasus, Mont Blane (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are ‘several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 

There are ‘four important rivers, the Seine 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds em 
together. The waterways total 7,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculturally, France 
is a country of small farms, the average unit being 
24 acres. The French peasant is a frugal individual 
and grows most of what he eats including wheat, 
corn, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, beets, apples, 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries, 
The fishing industry is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean roducts, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore auxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 

otash salts. The iron ore deposits in eastern 
rance and the bauxite deposits in central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

French railways, totaling 26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant Position in 
the economic life of the nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, perfumes and iron products, 

The unit of currency is the franc, valued on the 
free market at 350 to the dollar. 

Annual foreign trade (in dollars) has been: 


Imports Exports 
1947 2,492,000,000 1,040,000,000 
1948 2,510,000,000 1,082,000,000 
1949 2,426 ,000,000 1,574,000,000 
1950 3,064,942,857 3,064.685,714 
1951 _—_—_-4,591,900,000 4,225,000,000 
Trade with the United States (in dollars): 


Imports Exports 
1947 761,000,000 48,000,000 
1948 591,000,000 73,000,000 
1949 497,000,000 61,000,000 
1950 370,300,000 124,800,000 
1951 519,700,000 293,300,000 


The next international exposition in Paris will 
be held in 1961 (originally scheduled for 1957). 

History and Government. The monarchical system 
Was overthrown by the French Revolution (1789- 
1793) and .succeeded by the First Republic;- there- 
after successively followed by the First Empire un- 


i 
P| 


der Napoleon (1804-1814). a monar (1814-1848), 

the Second Republic (1848-1852). the Second Empire 

(1852-1870), e Third Republic (Sept. 4, % 
France, after a four-year 


1870 
interlude of totalita- 
Tian aes follo’ 


tion establishing the Fourth Republic. 

France was invaded by the Nazi armies in May, 
1940 and Paris was occupied June 14, 1940. An 
armistice was signed and Marshal Henri Philippe 
Petain was empowered by the National Assembly to 
become chief of state and revise the constitution, 
ae ae functioned at Vichy in Unoccupied 

rritory. 

With the liberation of France by the Allied 
Armies (Sept. 1944) a Provisional Government, 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as President 
of Council was established by the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation which had been formed 
in Algiers, 1943. This government resigned Jan., 
1946. Felix Gouin was elected president-premier, 
but resigned June 11, and Georges Bidault was 
made president-premier June 24, 1946. A new con- 
stitution was effective Dec. 24, 1946. It provides 
for a parliament consisting of the National Assem- 
bly of Deputies (currently 627) and a Council of the 
-Republic with 320 members. Legislative powers are 
vested exclusively in the Assembly, with the Coun- 
cil acsing merely in an advisory capacity. The 
President has broader powers than under the Third 
Republic but he is without power to dissolve the 
Assembly. He is recognized as the head of the 
French Union. 

The President is Vincent Auriol, a Socialist, 
(elected Jan. 16, 1947 at a joint session of the two 
houses of Parliament by a vote of 452 out of 833 
cast). He will serve for seven years. 

Premier Antoine Pinay, Independent, was ap- 
proved March 6, 1952, on a program based on 
stringent fiscal policies to reduce inflation and 
balance the budget. E 

Under the Constitution the French Union con- 
sists of 90 Departments of Metropolitan France, 
seven overseas Departments, and a number of Over- 
seas Territories, Trust Territories and Associated 
States. The Overseas Territories are endowed with 
a special statute with respect to their particular 
interests witHin the framework of the Republic. 
Among the 97 Departments into which France is 
divided for administrative purposes, the three 
northern Departments of Algeria in Northern Africa 
—Algiers, Oran and Constantine—have been treated 
(since 1881) as an integral part of France. The 
former colonies of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Re- 
union and Guyane (French Guiana) were given 
(Jan. 1, 1947) the status of overseas departments. 

Each of the Overseas units 1s represented in the 
National Assembly and Council of the Republic. 
Overseas Departments have at their head a Gov- 
ernor (Prefet) and an elected General Council; 
their towns have elected municipal councils. The 
overseas territories have local assemblies and, ac- 
cording to their development, their towns have 
elected municipal councils and mayors. 

Following National Assembly elections June 17, 
1951, seat strength of the six main parties exclu- 
Sive of aifiliates was: Reunion of the French People 
(Gaullist), 118; Socialist, 105; Communist, 99; 
Popular Republicans, 83; Radical Socialist; 66; 
Independent Republicans, 43. 

France is in the vanguard in the-matter of social 
welfare legislation. Both employers and employees 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
provision for family allowances, and also com- 
pulsory social insurance against illness, maternity, 
disability and death. 

Since its liberation, France has put into effect a 
progressive program of nationalizing industries, 
ban. 


ks, coal mines, air lines, and other public 
mtThe budget in f 
e budget in francs: 
1946 RS 530,096,000,000 
1947 717,743,000,000 
1948 .1,060,000,000,000 
1949 .1,306,000,000,000 
1950 .2,217,000,000,000 
1951 


. . 2,648,000,000,000 
21 et Ae eee pe ae 3,498,000,000,000 

Education and Religion. Primary, secondary and 
higher education are free and instruction is com- 
pulsory between the ages of six and 14. There are 
17_universities in the country. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
and tolerates all. « 

Defense. The Army numbers 715,000 effectives 
in Europe (Jan. 1952). Compulsory service for 20- 
year-olds was raised from 12 to 18 months Oct. 28, 
1950. Compulsory. military training has existed since 
1798. An extensive rearmament program is under 
way, with the help of American funds. France sup- 
ports the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which has its ha at Rocquencourt. It initiated the 
European coal-steel pool plan of Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman, France in 1950 signed a pact 
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with the Saar for a 50-year lease of the mines and 


a degree of autonomy. It is opposing the Com- 
munist revolt of Ho-Chi-Minh in Viet-Nam and 
sent troops to aid the U.N, armies in Korea. 


French Overseas Territories 


IN _ ASIA 
French India........... ae 196 346,000 
{ndo-Chinese Assoc. States] 286,000] 27,030,000 


Total in Asia... 286,196| 27,376,000 


eee eee 


IN AMERICA 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 93 4,000 
Guadeloupe............... 583 278,000 
areas prota sac ze 380 264,000 
French Guiana and Inini, , ; 65,041 29,000 
Total in America...... 66,097 573,000 
IN OCEANIA ; 
New Caledonia, etc........ 8,548 111,000 
Society Islands (Tahiti, etc.) 1,520 56,000 
Total in Oceania,.....| 10,068 167,000 — 
IN AFRICA Sa 
Algi Sergets ae 847,552) 8,676,000 


172,104 8/617/000 
48,313] 3/231'000 
1,815,768] 16,307,000 


Togoland (Trusteeship) .... 1,89: 71,0 

Cameroons (Trusteeship)...| 166,489] 2,997.000 

French Equatorial Africa.,.| 959,256 386,400 

ple ic fated calle aes ote oe Pe ee 242,000 
adagascar..........6006 . 

Comoro: ss stron seca 790 } 4,350,700 

French Somaliland. .:..... 9,071 48,000 


ee 4,283,299| 49,668,100 
4,645,660! 77°784.100 


ALGERIA 
L’ Algerie 

Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
{ng for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, 
between Tunisia on the East and Morocco on the 
West. Both neighbors are French Protectorates. 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
running out from the hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3,000 ft., arid, or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 feet, di- 
vide the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a 
population of 8,676,016 (1948 Census) and area of 
847,552 square miles. The capital is Algiers. The 
natives are Moslems. 

The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
is divided into three Departments: Algiers, popuia- 
tion, 2,765,898, Oran, 1,990,729; and Constantine, 
3,102,396. Each Department sends Senators and 
Deputies to the National Assembly. 

The Southern Territories of Ain-Sefra, Ghardaja, 
Touggourt and the Saharan Oases have a total 
ae 767,435 square miles; population (1948), 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de- 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and 
antimony. 

The unit of currency is the French franc. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

A new Statute for Algeria was established Sept. 
20, 1947, providing a larger measure of self-gov-~ 
ernment than before, including an Algerian As- 
sembly consisting of two colleges of 60 members 
each, and a Government Council to assist the 
Governor-General, The Southern Territories, for- 
merly directed by military commanders, presently 
are administered by the Governor-General. 

In the elections to Algeria’s first Assembly 
(April 4 and 11, 1948) center and moderate groups 
supporting Charles de Gaulle’s principles won a4 
large majority of the 120 seats. The Feb. 1951 
elections followed the same trend. Two Arab par- 
ties agitate for wider autonomy, ,but do not co- 
operate with the smaller Communist party. 


TUN 
Afrikiya; Tunisie 


a Protectorate, one of the former 


Tunisia, 


' Barbary states under the suzerainty of Turkey, 


is situated on the northern coast of Africa, with 


_ the Mediterranean Sea on the North and East 


Italian Libya on the Southeast, the Sahara Dese: 
on the South and Algeria on the West. The capital 
Tunis. The country has an area of 43,313 square 
miles and a population (1946) of 3,231,000, includ- 
ing 123,000 aliens. The native population. is com- 
posed of Arabs and Bedouins. The titular_ruler 
Bey of Tunis) is Sidi Mohammed el Amin Pasha. 
Trance sent a military force into the country 
1881) to protect Algeria from the raids of the 
jumer ak aahy Ps taes ae i Stee 

(signed May 12, placing Tunisia unde 

ectorate of France. Reforms introduced in 


947 and continued by 1951 decrees, insure a large. 


measure of self-government. Demands for greater 
autonomy resulted in near-revolt, Jan.-March, 
1952. An appeal to the U.N. by the nationalist 
local government was referred to the Union gov- 
ernment, Jan. 14, 1952. Plans are envisaged to 
penster internal sovereignty to the protectorate 
1957, 
Pahers are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
- northeast Peninsula, high-tablelands and pastures 
¥n the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
uth, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
Gance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 
docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
Lead. iron, phosphate and zinc are the most im- 
portant minerals. 
Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products, 
Olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 


MOROCCO 


(For the French Protectorate in the Monarchy of 
Morocco, commonly called French Morocco, see 
Morocco, page 368 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa, an Overseas Territory, 
reaches from the Atlantic Ocean at about 17° west 
longitude across Africa to the Sudan at about 15° 
east longitude and from the southern desert boun- 
daries of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis and Italian Libya 
to the Gulf of Guinea and the indeterminate boun- 
dary of French Equatorial Africa. It has been 
formed by consolidation of seven colonies. The 
capital is Dakar. 

The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 
France, 


op. est. 
Colony Sq. kms 1949 

Senezal, incl. Dakar dist... . 196,000 1,764,000 
MORPLGEL eT ey seiela ols: ralePo-e e's v. 247,000 2,180,000 
EVOLVIOGRRt. Fes ecsenes 331,000 2,065,000 
BUTIPEE VOILA: viceteee vacciace'e 293,000 3,069,000 
MABLOUNOY siilv.c cies yeae's.s 0.0 118,000 1,505,000 
Prench Sudan..,.....5...5 1,161,000 3,177,00' 
PE UIIGATMA, 6. ce cee ee 1,165,000 518,000 
oo Se ae 1,164,000 2,029,000 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
French Congo 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began 1841) and its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and settlement. That part (107,270 pouere miles) 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 


zaville. The constituent colonies are: 

Colony Sq. mi. Pop., 1950 
Ss Sa 93,218 05,400 
IEGIGENGONZO: 3... ... wk. 166,069 675,400 
Ubangi-Shari - 238,767 1,067,400 
EAA icicles orks nes See 461,202 2,238,200 

TRL oaeee e 959,256 4,386,400 

There are 300,000 square miles of tro ical fores 
rich in timber. Precious stones, zor Chun 
lead and zinc are found. Commerce is chiefly 
with France. Exports include diamonds, i 


crude and finished ivory goods. ne 


CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


French Cameroons is part of the former r 
colony, Kamerun, in western Africa. It Sonaisee ‘of 
166,489 square miles and was allotted to France as a 
Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles, constituted an 
auvonomous territory by decree (March, 1921), and 
made a U.N. Trusteeship (Dec. 1946). It’ is governed 
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a Commissioner. The capital is Yaounde. Its 
lotion (estimated 1950) is 2,997,000 including 
several thousand Europeans. 

The colony has two seaports. 
are palm oil, .. almonds. 
and ivory. Trade is principally with France. 
pre-World War I, German colony, 

square 


ogoland, 
21,893 miles. about two- 
France received ea : 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies ae gee ee pe 
t: Somaliland and epara 
by the eteet ma Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 


Cpe, Se 
ritish). 

The area is 9.071 square miles and population 
oe 48,000; Pape pes ae ea its port on the 
Gulf Aden (acquire = 

‘The colony has few industries, but hides. coffee 
and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. 


- MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an Overseas Territory, is an island 
off the East coast of Africa from which it is sep- 
arated by the Mozambique Channel (240 miles wide 
at its narrowest part). It is about 980 miles long 
and 360 miles wide at its greatest breadth. The 
area is 241,094 square miles; population (1950 in- 
cluding Mayotte and Comoro Islands), 4,350,700. 
The capital is Tananarive. To Madagascar is at- 
tached for government the prosperous archipelago 
ot the Comoro Islands with an area in all of about 
ine eee miles, and a population (1950), of 

Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
(1885) and was declared a French colony (1896). 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
maize, sweet potatoes, corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, 
sugar cane and cacao. The forests are rich in 
cabinet wood and tanning bark, raffia, resins, gums 
and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries. Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
preCious and industrial stones, kaolin, nickel ore, 
phosphates. gold and radium. 


REUNION 


Reunion, a Department, is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. Reunion 
is entitled to representation in Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The area is 969 
Square miles; the population (1946), 242,000, largely 
of French extraction. The chief products are sugar, 
rum, coffee, manioc, tapioca, vanilla and spices. 
The chief imports are rice and cereals. 


FRENCH INDIA 


The French possessions in India lie along the 
Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
southeastern part, to the North of the island of 
Ceylon. They comprise 196 sq. mi.; population 
(1946), 346,000. The most important is Pondi- 
cherry, established by the French East Indian 
Company (1674), which, after changing hands 
eight times, finally rested in the control of France 
(1814). The colonies are divided in four dependen- 
cies: Pondicherry, population (1941), 204,653; 
Karikal, 60,760; Mahe, 14,092: Yanaon, 5,711. A 
fifth, Chandernagor, was formally absorbed by 
India, June 30, 1952, following a referendum, June 
1949. The colonies send one Senator and one 
Deputy to Parliament at Paris. Agriculture is the 
chief industry and oil seed the chief export. 
Pondicherry is the capital 


INDO-CHINESE ASSOCIATED STATES 


| Area Pop. 
Sq. mi. |(est. 749) 
Viet Nam....... 123,979|22,614,000 
Cambodia. 67,550! 3,227,000 


Laos..... 89,320} 1,189,000 


The Indo-Chinese Associated States situated in 
the southeastern part of Asia now comprises the 
three states listed above. Viet Nam consists of the 
former states of Tonkin, Annam and Cochin- 
China. Cambodia and Laos are constitutional 
monarchies. The group is bounded on the North 
by China, on the East and South by the South 
China Sea, and by Thailand on the West. -The 
population (est. 1949) is 27,030,000, including 43,- 
000 French. The capital is Hanoi, Tonkin. 

The chief minerals are iron, tungsten and man- 
ganese. The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, 
coal, lumber, pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zine 
and tin. The principal imports are cotton and silk 
cloths, metal articles, kerosene and automobiles. 

A nationalist movement began in Indo-China in 
1941, gaining impetus during World War II. France 
recognized the Viet Nam Republic of Annamese 
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Nationalists, March 6, 1946, as a ‘‘free state within 
the Indo-Chinese Federation and French Union,” 
but following Communist-inspired guerrilla attacks. 
France pitiaece support of the regime and 
recognized a new anti-Communist Provisional gov- 
ernment of Viet Nam (June 5, 1948) as a member 
state of the French Union: Brig. Gen. Nguyen Van 
Xuan was elected President of the Provisional 
Government (May 20, 1948). Bao Dai, who abdi- 
cated as Emperor of Annam (August 1945) was 
restored to power and responsibility with the title 

Chief of State’’ (June 14, 1949), following 
an agreement signed in Paris (Mar, 8) providing 
for an independent Viet Nam within the French 
Commonwealth. 

France has maintained an Expeditionary. Corps 
there since 1945 to oppose the Communist forces 
of Ho-Chi-Minh. A native army is being organ- 
ized, to reach 225,000 by 1953, and the Associated 
States receive U. S. military equipment under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act. 


GUADELOUPE 


Guadeloupe, a Department, consisting of two 
large islands, Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, 
separated by a narrow channel and five smaller 
islands, is a group of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies between Antigua and Dominica. They 
have been in the possession of France since 1634 
and are represented in Parliament at Paris by two 
Senators and three Deputies. The government 
consists of a Governor and an elected General 
Council. The soil is very productive. The area of 
the entire group of islands is 583 square miles; 
ee eetion (1946) is 278,000; Basse-Terre is the 
capital, 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. 


MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 
West Indies, has been a possession since 1635, 
and a Department since Jan. 1, 1947. It is 
represented in the French Parliament by two 
Senators and three Deputies. It is administered by 
a Governor, a .General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee. which in eruption on 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
more than 30,000 inhabitants. The island is the 
birthplace of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1947) of 264,219, 
and an area of 380 square miles. The capital is 
Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cacao beans. Trade is mainly with 
France and the United States. The franc is the 
monetary unit. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
salt, wines. foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 
Europe and the American continent: The French 
franc is the medium of exchange. 

The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. Total population 
11945), 4,000. The capital is St. Pierre. 


FRENCH GUIANA 


French Guiana, a Department, is on the North 
coast of South America on the Atlantic Ocean with 
Dutch Guiana on the West and Brazil on the East 
and South. The population is approx. 29,000 (in- 
cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated terri- 
torially from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini is 
30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Senator 
and one Deputy to the Chamber at Paris. The 
colony has a Governor and a Council General of 
16 elected members. The capital is Cayenne. 

In 1944 France ordered the famous penal colony, 
Devils Island to be liquidated and its 2,800 inmates 
repatriated. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri. 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba- 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, lumber and hides - 


OCEANIA—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
(1903) as one homogenous colony under one Gov- 
ernor with headsouarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands. The other groups are the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
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hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bearing cocoanut, banana and 


orange trees, sugar cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
cal fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. : pers 

he area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
\s 1.520 square miles; the population is 56,000. 


New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548ssquare 


The colony is administered by a governor and 
an elective council general. Noumea is the capital. 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome. cobalt, 
nickel and manganese abound. Other minerals 
found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, silver, 
gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products in- 
clude coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), corn, 
tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles Northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles West of Fiji, is a group 
with an aggregate area of.5,700 square miles, hay- 
ing a native population estimated at about 


a Condominium since 1906 and administered joint- 
ly by High Commissioners of France and Great 
Britain, Chief products are copra, cotton, cacao 


and coffee, 
Germany 
DEUTSCHLAND 
Area (Oct., 1946): 143,200 sq. mi. Population 


(1946): 67,032,242. Divided into 2 opposing units, 
the western supported by United States, Great 
Britain and France; the eastern isolated by the 
Soviet Union; the 4 powers sharing the former 
federal capital, Berlin. 


Also the Federal Republic of Germany (Bundes- 
republik Deutschland) or West Germany. Capi- 
tal, Bonn. Area about 94,723 Sq. mi. Population 
(U.N, est., 1951): 48,117,000. Flag: horizontal bars 
of black, red, gold. 


Also the German Democratic Republic (Deutsche 
Demokratische Republik) or East Germany, formed 
by Soviet Russia in the Soviet zone, not recognized 
by the Allies or West Germany. Capital, Berlin. 
Area, about 42,112 sq. mi. Population, except Ber- 
lin sector, est. 1949, 17,313,700. 

Germany in Central Europe is bounded N. by the 
North Sea, the Baltic Sea and Denmark; E. by 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria; S. by Austria, 
Switzerland; W. by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, the North Sea. Final boundaries 
to be established by the peace treaty. 

The homeland and possessions of Germany have 
been subject to the following drastic political 
changes in modern times: 


Deutsches Reich (German Empire), formed .out 
of German principalities and minor kingdoms by 
Bismarck, chancellor of Prussia, Jan. 18, 1871, 
with the Prussian king of the house of Hohen- 
zollern proclaimed Wilhelm I, Deutscher Kaiser 
(German Emperor). This Reich collapsed in World 
War I. The ruler, Wilhelm II, abdicated Nov. 9 
1918. By the Treaty of Versailles the Reich lost 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, large territory to Po- 
land, all of its colonies and other frontier ad- 
justments. 


Republic of Germany, 1919-1934, commonly called 
the Weimar Republic. 


Third Reich, 1933-1945. Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer, 
overturned the Weimar constitution, developed a 
totalitarian state controlled by the National Social- 
ist party (Nazis). Hitler annexed Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Eupen-Malmedy, 
Luxemburg, Memel, Northern Slovena, part of 
Poland. At the end of World War II these annexa- 
tions and all Nazi institutions and decrees were 
voided by the Allied Control Council. Large seg- 
ments of the Reich were claimed and occupied by 
the adjoining nations, especially Poland. Prussia 
was no longer recognized as a dominant state. 

Germany, by the census of 1939, had an area of 
182,471 square miles and a population of 69,022,213. 
In Oct., 1946, under Allied occupation it had: 


Zone Area, sq. mi. Population 
Russian zone ..........- 16 17,300, 
British zone ..... se eee. -42,700 22,800,000 
United States zone ...... 36,900 16,700,000 
French zone (2.02 0<...0- 7100 5,900,000 
Or ase ielatee circus vooiutatere 300 4,332,242 

Total — .....5 . 143.200 67,032,242 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is a highly 
specialized industry. Some of the more important 


. crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 


if 


=o 


_— 
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ts and hay. Other commercial products are 
Eeraces, grapes, hops, apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, apricots, peaches and walnuts. 

The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

Approximately 75 per cent of German industries 
survived World War II, but activity was almost at 
a@ standstill. The currency reform of June, 1948, 
and the beginning of ECA aid prompted a spectac- 
ular recovery. Industrial production reached an 
pcre of 89% of 1936 in 1949 and exceeded the 


117,000,000 in 1936, and reached a daily record of 
West German trade in millions of current dollars: 


= 73.7 et 7 
1936 (a 673. i 
1520 i ,563. 701.6 
1950 » 709.9 1,980.6 
1951 3,504.0 3,468.0 


(a) Reichsmark figures converted to dollars at 
rate of 1 RM=$0.40. 

au 1949 volume of imports equaled that of 1936. 
Volume. of 1949 exports was less than 50% 1936 
exports. Price changes account for increase in cur- 
rent dollar value of trade. 

Western Germany lost most of its merchant 
Marine as result of World War II. Present Western 
German merchant fleet totals 762,000 gross regis- 
tered tons as compared with the prewar fleet of 
4,492,708 gross tons. 

Separate currency systems are maintained in the 
Western and Eastern zones. At the close of World 
War If a new Deutsche mark replaced the Reichs- 
mark in the Western zone. The exchange rate of the 
DM was set at 1 DM/$0.30, changed Sept. 1948 to 
1DM/$0.238. 

History and Government. Germany’s history 
dates back to the Franks, Goths, Huns, Saxons, 
Bavarians and other Germanic tribes, one ef which 
—the Franks—gained supremacy and one of whose 


. tulers, Charlemagne, became Emperor of the Ro- 


man Empire. Its eastern portion became the 
German Empire. The Reformation made a large 
part Lutheran about 1547, The Thirty Years’ War 
(1618-1648) left the German Empire divided into 
hundreds of small principalities, with Prussia 
gradually gaining supremacy among the many 
rival factions. Following its defeat of Austria, a 
major contender for control of Germany, in the 
Seven Weeks’ War (1866), Prussia gained complete 
control of North Germany and formed the North 
German Confederation in 1867. In 1871 it was able 
to forge the German Empire. 

When Hitler achieved power, 1933, he obtained 
complete control of all activities throughout the 
country—political, economic, industrial, commercial 
and cultural. Freedom of speech and of the press 
were abolished. Equality before the law applied 
only to Aryans or Germans of a ‘‘pure’”’ Nordic 
strain and marriage with Jews was prohibited. A 
campaign of unparalleled cruelty turned into mass 
extermination of Jews; over 5,000,000 were believed 
wiped out by the Nazi regime. 

The ‘Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to ‘the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen, 
Ludendorft as leaders, they staged the so-called 
“Beer Hall Putsch’” in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 1923). 
This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
five years’ imprisonment—a sentence s00n quashed. 
In the Reichstag election (1924) the party joined 
with a party called Movement for German Racial 
Freedom and the combination won 32 seats. But 
the next year the Nazis reorganized and with each 
Successive election in the next eight years made big 
gains. Hitler was made chancellor Jan. 30 
President von 


day aiter the Cabinet adopted a decree oe the 


cellor to take effect af 
repudiated 


37, 
nhexed the Sudetenland and Austria before starting 
War II] 
Allied Zones in Germany 


U.S.S.R.—AIl territory East and inclusive of 
Prussian province of Saxony, Brandenburg, ue 


cluding the States of Saxony, 
and Mecklenburg. on pcre caies Naniies: 


pe ene and beer 
Sian provinces o: Schleswig-Holstein, 
Westphalia and Rhineland (northern portion); and 
the former states of Oidenburg, 
burg and Lippe: : 
famee—Tne left bank of the Rhine, inciudi 

the Palatinate and the Saar, and the districts triee 
and Coblenz; right bank of the Rhine, including 


areas of South Baden, South Wurttembere, 
Hihentollete and tne Bavevian disttie: emeMeaae 
Terri bounded on the 
United States— atpey 


zone Vv: on 
orth the British zone, on the West by the 
Brecht ee and on the South by Austria, in- 
cluding Bavaria ‘major portion). Wurttemberg 
(northern portion), Baden (northern portion), 

most of Hesse and Hesse-Nassau, and Bremen. 
The territory East of the Oder-Neisse line within 
1937 boundaries, comprising -the provinces of 


istration. The United States has ; 
these changes as permanent. 
There also was created the area of 


ing powers and the U.S.S.R. over the economic 


liti any - 
nated (1948) in the virtual partition of Germany 
into two well defined zones under rival political 
and economic control. The U.S.S.R. repudiated all 
cooperation with its allies and began a blockade 
against them. The Western powers utilized a gi- 
gantic air lift program to supply blockaded Ber 
during 1948-1949, after which the Russians re- 
moved the blockade. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Federal Republic of Germany was proclaimed 
May 23, 1949, in Bonn, its provisional capital, after 
a constitution had been drawn up by a constituent 
assembly formed by representatives of the 11 La- 


ender (states) in the French, British and American- 


zones, They were Bavaria, Wurttemberg-Baden, 
Hesse, Bremen (U. S. zone); Schleswig-Holstein, 
Hamburg, Lower Saxony, North Rhine Westphalia 
(British zone); Rhineland-Palatinate, South Ba- 
den, Wurttemberg-Hohenzollern (French zone). 
Its cities include also.Munich, Frankfurt, Cologne, 
Essen, Dortmund, Stuttgart, Dusseldorf, Duisburg. 

The constitution provides for a parliament with 
two houses, the Bundestag of representatives 
elected by direct vote and the Bundesrat -(upper 
house) chosen by the state legislatures (Landtage). 
Delegates from both houses choose the president 
for 5 years. The president names the chancellor, 
Subject to approval by the Bundestag. Theodor 
Heuss, Free Democrat, was chosen first president 
Sept. 12, 1949, and Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chris- 
tian Democrat, was made chancellor Sept. 15. 

In the absence of a peace treaty the Council of 
the Allied High Commission announced the Occu- 
pation Statute, restoring the civil status, Sept. 21. 
1949. The Federal Republic was enjoined 
from totalitarianism. 
Dismantling of industries was curtailed. In June 


foreign ministers of the Big 3 to move to end the 
technical 


The federal government Jan, 19, 1952 disclosed 
plans for selective service for men 19-21 to con- 
tribute 300,000-400,000 men to a European army. 

The United States, Great Britain and France 
concluded peace contract agreements with Western 


The United States High Commissioner is Walter 
J. Donnelly, appointed Jul 18, : 
Jobn J Molen y 18, 1952, succeeding 


Foreign Countries—Germany; Greece 


Education and Religion. There are 29 universi- 
ties in Germany, the oldest being Heidelberg 
: ipa in 1386). Elementary education is com- 

ory. 

Major educational reforms designed’ to make 
the German school program more democratic are 
under way in Western Germany. Formerly only 
about 10 percent of the students were chosen to 
attend higher schools and universities; the re- 
Mainder remained in elementary schools and 
learned trades.. 

Complete religious freedom is guaranteed by the 
occupation forces in the Western zones. 


Helgoland, an island of 130 acres in the North 
Sea, was taken from Denmark by a British Naval 
Force (1807) and later ceded to Germany to become 
& part of Schleswig Holstein Province in return 
for rights in East Africa. The island was heavily 
fortified and formed a large part of the German 
defenses in the North Sea. After capitulation of 
Germany in World War II. the island was sur- 
rendered (May 23,, 1945) to Great Britain and 
occupied. The island was demilitarized April 18. 
1947, and returned to Western Germany for reset- 
tlement, Mar. 1, 1952. 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


The German Democratic Republic was proclaimed 
in the Soviet sector of Berlin Oct. 7, 1949, after 
the provisional People’s Council, which had been 
formed by the Socialist Unity Party (SED-Com- 
munist) became the Volkskammer, or lower house 
of a parliament. Wilhelm Pieck was named Presi- 
dent, Otto Grotewoh! Minister-President, or prime 
minister, Walter Ulbricht, strongest Communist 
leader, Deputy Prime Minister. A ministry of state 
security, SSD, organized the People’s Police with 

azi methods, leading to protests by the Western 
Allies, May 23, 1950. 

Treaties of friendship and trade were negotiated 
with other satellite nations of the Soviet Union. 
Walter Ulbricht negotiated a treaty with Poland 
placing Poland’s boundary on the Oder-Neisse line. 
The United States registered its disapproval June 
8, declared it violated the Potsdam agreement and 
that no boundaries could be settled ‘‘unilaterally 
or bilaterally’’ outside a peace treaty. The Re- 
public also ratified an agreement with Czechoslo- 
vakia, accepting the expulsion of over 2,000,000 
Germans from Sudetenland, as ‘“‘permanent and 
just.’’ Its industry was integrated with that of the 
Soviet Union and German factories were reported 
producing uniforms, lenses and guns. 

A Volkskammer was elected Oct. 15, 1950, on a 
Communist-dominated slate; the government an- 
nounced a total vote of 12,088,745 or 99.7% in 
faver, with only 35,544 opposed. 

Parliament approved a law, July 23, 1952, effec- 
tive Aug. 12, abolishing the five traditional prov- 
inces of East Germany as administrative units in 
favor of 14 districts of 217 counties. Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg, Saxony and Thuringia were divided 
into three districts each; Saxony-Anhalt into two. 

East Germany announced the completion, Dec. 
19, 1951, of a railway system around Berlin to per- 
mit circumvention of the Western sectors. 

Coincident with the entrance of Western Ger- 
many into the European Defense Community, May 
27, 1952, the East German Government decréed a 
prohibited zone three miles deep along its 600- 
mile border with Western Germany, separated Ber- 
lin’s telephone system into two sections and cut 
many of its lines to the West. A 

Nucleus of the Republic’s armed strength is the 
People’s Police (54,000-60,000 in 1952), said to be 
capable of preparing 25 divisions for combat within 
a Six-month period. Soviet strength was estimated 
(Sept. 1) at about 230,000 men in 22 infantry and 
armored divisions... A navy, organized in 1950 as 
the Sea Police, is being developed, with 43 small 
and medium craft and personnel of 19,000 sched- 
uled for the end of 1952. : 

In East Germany the school system has been 
reorganized on a Communist basis, with centralized 
control over education. Religious instruction no 
longer is part of the public school curriculum, but 
is imparted by the churches. 


SAAR 


The Saar (Fr., Sarre) is a coal-mining area 
north of Lorraine, originally 738 sq. mi., now ex- 
tended to about 900. It produces over 12,000,000 tons 
of coal a year in peace time and has iron, steel and 
ceramic industries. The population of over 800,000 
is mostly. German. It was separated from Ger- 
many after World War I and administered by the 
League of Nations through a commission. The 
French had the sole right to work the coal mines 


- for 15 years in recompense for the destruction of 


the coal mines in North of France. The Saar, which 
by a vote of 477,119 to 48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) de= 
clared its desire to rejoin Germany, was returned 
to the Reich by the League (March 1, 1935). But in 
the first post World War Il-election (Oct.5, 1947) 
the Saar population voted overwhelmingly for an 
economic union with France. 
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An autonofMmous Saarland government was 
granted by France (Jan. 3. 1948), subject to French 
economic and financial legislation. A series of 
agreements was signed by France and the Saar, 
March 3, 1950, giving the Saar a larger measure 
of autonomy and France a 50-year lease on coal 
mining. The lease was protested by the West Ger- 
man government. Final disposition was to be made 
in the peace treaty. The Saar became an associate 
member of the Council of Europe July 19, 1950. 


Greece 
VASILION TIS ELLADOS—KINGDOM OF HELLAS 


Capital: Athens, Area: 51,246 square miles. Popu- 
lation (1951 census): 7,602,600. Flag: navy blue 
ground quartered by white cross. 


Descriptive. Greece occupies the southern penin- 
sula of the Balkans, stretching down into the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the Ionian Sea on 
the West and the Aegean Sea on the Hast. On the 
Northwest lies Albania, on the North Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria, and on thé Northeast Turkey. The 
Pindus Mouniains, a continuation of the Balkans, 
Tun through the country from North to South. The 
coastline is broken by many gulfs and bays. Islands 
account for 8,819 square miles of its total area and 
include the Cyclades, Corfu, Chios, Lesbos, Samos, 
Pee and Crete. The largest is Crete (3,234 
sq. mi. 


Resources and Industries. Greece proper is chiefly 
agricultural, with little manufacturing. Only one- 
fourth of the total area is arable; 13,350,000 of the 
total of 16,074,000 acres are covered by mountains 
and lakes and rivers. The forests have been de- 
nuded, but reforestation is going on; four-fifths are 
state-owned. The chief agricultural products are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobacco, olives, 
ee fruits, cotton, pulses, currants, raisins and 
gs. : 
Under American aid programs Greece’s industrial 
and agricultural potential has been restored. In- 
dustrial output (1951) is 119 percent of the prewar 
level; agricultural production has surpassed for- 
mer levels. Chief exports are tobacco, currants, 
olives and olive oil; wine, brandy, figs, rosin, 
sponges, citrus fruits, cotton yarns and leather. 
Iron, copper, zinc, lead, magnesite, lignite, mar- 
ble, bauxite, commercial earths are exploited. Liye- 
stock is led by sheep and goats; cattle, pigs, 
horses and mules also are raised and wool pro- 
duced. There is no coal and hydroelectric projects, 
to help industry, are getting MSA support. 
The monetary unit is the drachma. 


History and Government. In Classical times 
Greece produced city states, kingdoms and de- 
mocracies and its achievements in learning are the 
flower of civilization. It was strongest in the 5th 
century B. C., became a province of the Roman 
empire 46 B. C., fell to Byzantium and in 1456 A. D. 
to the Ottoman empire. It won its war of inde- 
pendence, 1821-1829, and became a kingdom under 
guarantee of Britain, France and Russia, 1830. A 
republic was established, 1925; the monarchy was 
restored, 1935, and George II, King of the Hellenes, 
resumed the throne. In Oct., 1940, Greece rejected 
an ultimatum from Italy and when attacked Greece 
threw the Italians back into Albania. Nazi support 
resulted in the defeat and occupation of Greece by 
Germans, Italians and Bulgarians. By the end of 
1944 the invaders withdrew. A plebiscite recalled 
the king. 

King George died (April 1, 1947) and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Paul. King Paul I was mar- 
ried (Jan. 9, 1938) to Princess Frederika Louise of 
Hanover (born April 18, 1917) and they have 
three children: Princess Sophia (born Novy. 2, 1938): 
Princess Irene (born May 11,° 1942); and Crown 
Prince Constantine (born June 2, 1940). 

Greek women were granted national suffrage 
and.the right to run for national office in 1959. 

The Premier is Gen. Nicholas Plastiras, ap- 
pointed Sept. 29, 1951, following indecisive gen- 
eral elections held Sept. 9. 

At the end of World War II Communists tried to 
seize power and civil war resulted. On the border 
Communist guerrillas abducted many thousands of 
Greek children and pillaged towns. The imminent 
communization of the Balkans brought help from 
the Marshall Plan and a special investigation by 
the U. N. ECA help stimulated economic recovery 
and civil strife was proclaimed at an end Oct. 16, 
1949. Yugoslavia’s break with the Cominform led 
to better relations with Greece and the repatria- 
tion of Greek soldiers and some children. However, 
the bulk of the children, sent to Soviet satellite 
states, was not recovered and the International 
Red Cross was refused entry. 


Education and Religion. Greek Orthodox is the 
official church. Education is compulsory.. There are 
six schools of university rank in Athens, and one 
in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (12i 
square miles) is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
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G k thodox Church. each a sort of little re- 
Buble ma gasta The monks number 4,800. No 
emales are allowed to enter the territory. 


ense. Military service is compulsory between 
Ree. on “Of 21 and 50, There is a small Air Force 
and a Navy of light craft. Greece sent troops 
to U. N. armies in Korea. 


DODECANESE ISLANDS 


The Dodecanese are a group of about 50 islands 
and islets in the southeastern portion of the 
Aegean Sea, 14 of which are permanently settled. 
They were occupied by Italy, during the war of 
1912 with Turkey and though claimed by 
were retained by Italy. The inhabited area is 
1,586 square miles and population (1951 census), 
121,100. Rhodes is the capital. 

After World War Ii the islands were ceded to 
Greece at the Paris Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters (June 27, 1946), handed over to Greece by 
the British Military Administration, March 31, 
1947, and formally annexed, March 7, 1948. 


Guatemala 
REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA 


Capital: Guatemala City. Area: 45,452 square 
miles, Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 2,887,000. 

ag: three vertical bars, ‘blue-white-blue, with 
emblem in white bar. 


Descriptive. Guatemala, the most northerly state 
of Central or Middle America. has Mexico for its 
neighbor on the North and West, British Honduras 
on the East, Honduras and Salvador on the East 
and South and the Pacific on the Southwest. A 
range of mountains containing many volcanic 
peaks runs from Northwest to Southwest near the 
Pacific. The narrow west slope is well watered, 
fertile and the most densely settled part. 

More than 50% of the population is pure Indian 
and most ot the remainder is of mixed Spanish 
and Indian blood. 

here are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Petén, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries, Other famous Maya ruins, consisting 
of temples and monoliths covered with inscrip- 
tions of Maya chronology are at Quirigué, about 
140 miles from Guatemala City. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the most 
Imporiant industry, the Guatemalan soil being ex- 
ceedingly fertile. Coffee accounts for 80% of the 
€xports Other important crops are bananas, sugar, 
beans, corn and wheat. Chicle gum is exported to 
the United States. Silver, gold, copper, iron, lead 
and chrome are found. The principal imports are 
cotton textiles, cinchona bark, wheat, flour, cotton 
yarn, petroleum, medicines. hardware and motor 
cars, and silk textiles. The main port of entry is 
Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic. 800 miles south of 
New Orleans. A railroad connects the Port with 
the capital, Guatemala City, and San Jose, a port 
on the Pacific. The other chief Pacific port is 
Champerico. 

The monetary unit is the quetzal. 

Merchandise trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $44,900,000 $43,300,000 
1950 43,800,000 53,700,000 
1951 54,300,324 66,687,103 


History and Government. The old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned several of their impor- 
tant cities and joined the empire in Yucatan. 

The Republic of Guatemala was established 
(1839), The 1945 Constitution provides for & semi- 
Parliamentary government and establishes freedom 


of the -press, speech and assembly, women’s 
suffrage and protection for workers. 
A land reform law, passed June 15, 1952, ex- 


propriates farms over 667 acres. 
The President is Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, elected 
= ot peed term in 1950, inaugurated March 
Guatemala and Salvador abolished their frontier 


in 1945. Troops were withdrawn and Passports no 
longer ‘are needed 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion but all creeds are tolerated. 
Education is compulsory. The University of Guate- 
mala is in Guatemala City. The language of the 
country is Spanish. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 50. The strength of the Army is 
approximately 22,000 with a small auxiliary force 
and a small Air Force, 


Haiti 
REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI 


Capital: Port-au-Prince. Area: 10,714 squ 
miles. Population (Gov't. estimate, 1951): 3112, 


Foreign Countries—Greece; Guatemala; Haiti; Honduras 
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Descriptive. Haiti occupies the western third of 
the island known as His the largest — 


on ie Se ee 


coat of arms. 


boundary — 
ihe wast i about 160 mules logge oes NeDUDU 8 
e a 5 
iisindey bein mulatioes Asscended freee Gece 
mula Ss : 
Prench patkionne There are about 3,000. white for- 


eigners. 

Resources and Industries. The minerals, largely 
undeveloped, include copper, gold, silver. iron. 
antimony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel, porphyry and 


gypsum. 

*Cottes is the chief product, along with cotton. 
raw sugar, bananas, cocoa, sisal, and tobacco. Rice 
is grown for domestic consumption. There also is 
a large production of molasses. Logwood and many 
other valuable woods are exported. In recent years 
cattle breeding has increased. 

The monetary unit is the gourde, fixed at $0.20. 

In 1951 monthly.average imports were 18,550,000 
gourdes; exports 20,660,000 gourdes. 

History and Government. Haiti, discovered by 
Columbus (1492) and a French colony from 1677, 
attained its Sedans (1804), following the re- 
bellion headed by Toussaint L’Ouverture. From 
1910 to 1915 there were seven presidents: the last. 


Gen. Sam, assumed office March 4, 1915, took 
refuge in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 
167 political prisoners had been massacred in jail 


and at the funeral of the victims was dragged out 
and killed. United States forces occupied the 
country and restored order. 

The American occupation terminated Aug. 14, 
1934. A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Fra: D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 
to the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. 

The National Assembly consists of two houses, a 
Senate of 21 members, and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 37 members. Former presidents who have served 
at least one term (six years) also are members of 
the Senate. Senators are elected for six years and 
Deputies for four. The Constitution provides that 
members of the Assembly must own property. 
Women who are 30 years old have the right to hold 
public office but vote only in municipal elections. 

The administration of the country is, carried on 
by departments under the direction of the Presi- 
dent who is elected by a majority vote of the 
Assembly. Dumarsais Estime was elected President 
(Aug. 16, 1946), He resigned -May 10, 1950 and the 


‘country was headed by a military junta until the 


election of Col. 1950, in- 
augurated Dec. 6. 

In July, 1950, the government with the World 
Health Organization and the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau, began a $500,000 anti-yaws.campaign. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholicism 1s 
the state religion, and the clergy are French (most- 
ly Bretons). Education is compulsory. There are 
approximately 1,075 schools with 1,250 teachers and 


ar au Magloire Oct. 8, 


an enrollment of 115,000 pupils. French is the 
official language of the country, but a dialect, 
French Creole, is spoken by the majority. The 


teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 


Defense. The only military force is an armed 


constabulary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 
officers and men. 


Honduras 
REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS 


Capital: Tegucigalpa. 
square miles. Population 
Flag: three horizontal bars, blue-white-blue, with 
five blue stars arranged saltire-wise in white bar. 


The coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles lon 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Corten, 
La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with Tich 
forests. The inhabitants are of Spanish and Indian 


Resources and Industries, Mineral resources are 
abundant but undeveloped, and include goid, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc. iron, antimony and coal. The 
chief export. (65%) is bananas, grown on the Carib- 
bean coast. Cocoanuts, valuable hardwoods, coffee 
and tobacco are other important products. Cattle 
‘alsing is important 

The monetary unit is the lempira (U. S. 50c). 


£ 
a 


eee 


Foreign Countries—Honduras; Hungary; Iceland 
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Merchandise trade with the United States: 


imports Exports 
1949 $33,600,000 $15,200,000 
1950 24,000,000 20,100,006 
1951 33,900,000 23,600,000 


History and Government. Honduras became in- 
dependent after freeing itself from Spain, Sept. 
15, 1821, and from the Federation of Central 
America, 1838. 5 

The President is elected for six years, as are 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Chamber of Deputies chosen Ls popular vote for 
& six-year term in the ratio of one to 25,000 in- 
habitants, 
ane President is Juan Manuel Galvez (Jan. 1, 


Education and Religion. Education is compulsory. 
There is a university in the capital and 2,637 public 
schools throughout the country. Roman Catholic is 
the prevailing religion. The language is Spanish. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory from the 
age of 18 with eight months’ service in the Army 
and in the reserve from 32 to 55. The size of the 
Army is fixed at 2,500. There is a small Air Force. 


Hungary 
MAGYAR KOZTARSASAG 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF HUNGARY 


Capital: Budapest. Area: 35,902 square miles. 
Population (1949 Census): 9,207,386. Flag: hori- 
(ope hae red-white-green, with coat of arms 
in center. 


Descriptive. Hungary, a Republic in Central 
Europe is bounded by Czechoslovakia and the 
U.S.S.R. on the North, Yugoslavia on the South, 
Rumania on the East and Austria on the West. 


Resources and Industries. Hungary is primarily 
an agricultural country, but according to the gov- 
ernment the industrial sector will be dominant at 
completion of a Five-Year Plan started January 
1950. The Alfold, or Great Plain, area is among 
the most fertile in the world. The principal Hun- 
garian crops are wheat. rye, barley, oats, corn, 
potatoes, sugar beets. Near Tokay, in the north- 
east, the best Hungarian wines are vinted. Another 
important wine district is situated along the north 
shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s bauxite deposits are considered one of 
the largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the ecsek Mountains 
in the district of Pecs. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, Crp a flax 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
requirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests in the southwest corner of 
Trans-Danubia. A new five-year plan to speed up 
industry went into effect, Jan. 1950. Bauxite pro- 
duction, about 400,000 tons in 1951, was to be 
stepped up 53% by 1953. 

The monetary unit is the forint (c. U. S. 814c). 


History and Government. Hungary is a Com- 
munist republic, one of the principal satellites of 
the Soviet Union behind the Iron Curtain. An 
independent kingdom since 1001, it came under 
Austrian domination and the Emperor of Austria 
Tuled as King of Hungary in the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy of the 19th century. Defeated with the 
Central Powers in 1918, it lost Transylvania to 
Rumania, Croatia and Bacska to Yugoslavia, Slo- 
vakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia to Czechoslovakia. 
A republic was proclaimed Nov. 13, 1918, under 
Michael Karolyi; a Bolshevist revolt under Bela 
Kun lasted less than a year in 1919-20; a new gov- 
ernment was elected in 1920. It voted for a mon- 
archy and named Admiral Horthy regent. 

Hungary joined Germany in World War II; 
Horthy was removed and Nazi supporters put in 
power, 1944. Russian troops captured most of the 
country, 1945. By tecms of an armistice with the 
Allied powers Hungary agreed to give up territory 
acquired by the dismemberment (1938) of Czecho- 
slovakia and to return to its borders of 1937. 

Hungary declared for a republic and elected 
Zoltan Tildy president, 1946. In 1947 the growing 
strength of the Communists forced Tildy out. 
In a shift of posts, Aug. 14, 1952, Istvan Dobi, 
former premier, became president of the Presidium 
(executive council). Matyas Rakosi, Communist 
leader, became premier, 2 

Since Communism gained control, all industries 
have been nationalized and an intensive campaign 
has been conducted to collectivize farms, establish 
cooperatives, and increase farm production. Farm- 
ers who opposed it were deported to Soviet Russia. 

Hungary confiscated American property and 
abused officials and citizens. In retaliation 
the U. S. closed Hungarian consulates. In Feb., 
1950, Robert A. Vogeler, asst. vice president, 
I. T. & T., with Edgar Sanders, a Briton, and a 
number of Hungarians pleaded guilty to espionage. 
Vogeler was sentenced to 15 years in prison. He 
was released early in 1951 after the Dept. of State 
agreed to let the Hungarian consulates reopen and 


made other concéssions. Vogeler reported that his 
confession was the result of mental torture. The 
U. S. closed its information service and theater in 
Budapest on demand. Four lost United States 
fliers, forced down over Hungary by Soviet planes 
Nov. 19, 1951, were released Dec. 28 after payment 
of $120,000 in fines. 


Education and Religion. There is no state re- 
ligion and all are tolerated. In the 1941 census 
65.7% of the population was Roman Catholic. 

State at’ pts to control the church came to a 


™m) 
head in Feb., 1949, when the Communist govern- | 


ment convicted Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty on 
charges of treason, espionage and black market 
dealings, and sentenced him for life. Pope Pius XII 
excommunicated all associated with the trial. In 
1950 churchmen refused to sign the Communist- 
inspired Stockholm Peace Appeal and were subject 
to abuse and arrest, but in Aug. 1950, the bishops 
agreed to conditions by which they supported the 
state, which offered to return some schools and pay 
toward church support for 18 years. However, the 
State ordered dissolution of 63 religious orders, 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. Church schools, largely Roman 
Catholic, were nationalized, June 16, 1948. ‘There 
are six universities maintained by the state, in- 
cluding the University of Budapest and Technical 
University. 

Defense, All males at age 21 are liable for mili- 
tary service. Hungary has denied reports it has 
exceeded treaty limits of 65,000 army personnel. 


Iceland 
ISLAND 


Capital: Reykjavik. Area: 39,758 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 145,000. Flag: 
blue with red cross superimposed on white cross, 


Descriptive. The Republic of Iceland is an island 
of volcanic origin, close to the Arctic Circle in the 
North Atlantic. It has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is modified by the Gulf 
Stream. There are no railroads. 

Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for office buildings, homes and hot houses. 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture engages 
about 35 Percent of the population. About six- 
sevenths of the land is unproductive and only about 
65,000 acres are under cultivation, producing pota- 
toes, turnips and hay. The fishing industry is 
important and the catch, including cod, haddock 
and herring in salted, smoked, canned or frozen 
form, accounts for 95 percent of the exports in 
volume and value. The annual catch averages 
352,000 tons at a per capita rate of 7,055 pounds. 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in order, are 
fish, herring oil and meal, conserved goods, skins 
and wools. 

The unit of currency is the krona (U. S. 6.14c). 


Foreign trade (monthly average in kronur): 


Imports Exports 
1949 35,500,000 24,200,000 
1950 45,300,000 35,200,000 
1951 77,000,000 60,600,000 


History and Government. Iceland was an inde- 
pendent republic- (930-1262), when it joined with 
Norway. The two came under Danish rule (1380), 
When Norway separated from Denmark (1814) Ice- 
land remained under Denmark, Denmark acknowl- 
edged Iceland as a sovereign state (1918) united 
with Denmark only in that the Danish King, 
Christian X, was also King of Iceland. 

The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 
cancel the union with Denmark, declaring Iceland 
independent; resolved to elect a regent to assume 
the functions of the King and to introduce a re- 
publican constitution as soon as the union ceased. 

Sveinn Bjornsson was elected regent for one 
year and re-elected (1942, 1943) for one-year terms. 

The people of Iceland voted (May 20, 21, 22, 
1944) by 70,536 to 365 to complete the establish— 
ment of an independent republic. About 98 percent 
of the eligible voters participated. The Althing 
formally severed the union with Denmark (June 
17, 1944) and proclaimed a republic. 

The president is Asgeir Asgeirsson, elected June 
29, 1952, succeeding Sveinn Bjoernsson who died 
Jan. 25 during his third term. 

The Premier is Steingrimur Steinthorsson, Pro- 
gressive Party member, appointed March 14, 1950. 
Communists are excluded from the Cabinet. 

The Althing is composed of varying numbers of 
members not exceeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituencies, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six doubie- 
member constituencies are elected by proportional 
representation, while a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
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pmong the political parties which have received 
too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
responsible to the Althing. Men and women over 
- 21 enjoy suffrage. 

National health service and social security was 
enacted in 1946. 

The apie of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
1930) the .000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
padest ocr aty, assembly in the world. 

erican and British forces were stationed on 
{celand during World War II. Kefiavik Airport, 
used by the United States, was returned to Ice- 
t. 20,°1946) and e available as an 
international civilian airport along the northern 
trans-Atlantic air route. 


Education and Religion. The Icelandic language 
has maintained its purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, 
for 1,000 years. Danish is widely spoken. Eight 
este of elementary education is compulsory. There 

no illiteracy. There is a University in Reykjavik. 
The national church is Evangelical Lutheran, but 
there is complete religious freedom. 


Defense: Iceland has no army, navy or forts. 


Republic of India 


Capital: New Delhi. Area: 1,221,880 square miles, 
Population (1951 census): 356,829,485. Flag: three 
horizontal stripes, saffron, white and dark green, 
nea 24-spoke wheel of Asoka in center of white 


monetary unit is the 
annus. in iea2 it equalled U.S. 2ic. 


His: and Government. one of the 

aiieet clriusecons in the mori Excavations in 

Harappa and Moh trace the Indus Valley 

civilization back for at least 5,000 years. Beautiful 
aintings in thé mountain caves of Ajanta in South 

india, Yichly carved temples, Mahal in 

pare, La the Kutab Minar are a few relics of 
ie glorious past. 

The first British venture in India was conducted 
by Sir John Mildenhall in 1599 when, on —— 
from aa: ee = persuaded ate — 
emperor, = gran acing right 
British. The fortress at Surat, built by the British 
in 1612 by one of James I’s sea captains, was the 
point from which the original East India Company 
spread out, eventually enabling Great Britain to 
control all of India. Warren Hastings, be = 
ernor-general of British India (1774-1785), up 
the empire’s civil government sy: ~ 

Following more than 40 years’ active struggle for 
freedom by both Hindus and Moslems, British 
government announced Feb. 20, 1947, its intention 
to partition India into two Dominions and set June, 
1948, as the deadline for complete British with- 
drawal from India. Announcement on June 3, 1947, 
designated Aug. 15 as Indian Independence Day. 
The Union of India on that date became a self- 
governing member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The new Dominion automatically took 
over the charter membership India under British 
rule had held in the United Nations. The Do- 
minion thus created became a sovereign democratic 
republic under a constitution adopted Nov. 26, 
1949, effective Jan. 26, 1950, but elected to remain 
a member of the Commonwealth of Nations (the 


Descriptive. The new Republic of India em- 
braces the larger geographical and population di- 
vision of the sub-continent of India. It consists of 
we aS RS peorinces ae the ee 
majority o: e ormer independent princely | w, “ ” bein i 
(mative) states. Included in India’s territory are eS ieee ra Tick tied that of the 
the former provinces of Bombay, Madras, Uttar | united States and contains a similar bint? rights. 
It provides for a president, elected for a five-year 
term by an electoral college consisting of members 
of both houses of Parliament (Council of States 
and House of the People), and elected members of 
the lower houses of the federating states. A vice- 
president elected by members -of both houses pre- 
Sides over the upper house, the Council of States. 
A Council of Ministers (cabinet), headed by a 
prime minister, aids. and advises the president, as 
in France. The various federating states have 
governors, appointed by the president, at the head 
of state organizations similar to the federal system. 

India’s first general elections, requiring four 
months’ time, were completed in February, 1952. 
The Congress Party, headed by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, won 364 out of 489 elective seats in the 
lower house of Parliament, 74% of the total; S 
Cialists, 12 seats; Communists and allies, 27. Eight 
additional seats were nominative by the resident 
Himalayas. Approximately 20% of the area is | (six from Kashmir-Jammu, one from Andaman 
forested, including sandalwood, teak, ironwood, | 48d Nicobar Islands; one ‘from tribal areas of 
deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, sago, ban- | Assam). In the Council of States (upper house), 
yan and acacia. the Congress party won 146 out of 200 elected 

Population of main communities living in India | Seats; Communists and allies, 12; Socialists, 7- 
after Aug. 15, 1947 is as follows: others, 35. An additional 16 Council seats also 
Hindus (including scheduled castes)... .272,153,365 | Were nominated by the president (four from Jam- 
MORO EMERGE Terie a shes Taras ein (iissas vais be wae ashe aie 41,568,797 | Mu-Kashmir, 12 for special knowledge or skill), 
LSE, G8 Cree EO rd RE a 3,973,916 minicate kd beta a3 a pernanent body, not 

Resources and Industries—India’s agriculture, ive ae elution, but one-third of its mem- 
affecting 70% of its people, has failed to provide Bees ree une end of every second year. The 
adequate food. The Government is now support- dee is oO” e rons may be dissolved by the Presi- 
ing large reservoir and irrigation projects, pro-.| “hi 8nd new elections called. 
viding new hydroelectric plants and subsidizing 1 r. Rajendra Prasad, interim president since 
new industries. The land raises millet, rice, corn, | 1950, was elected president by the electoral college 
wheat, grain and barley. It also raises tea (ap- | May 13. Pandit Nehru, in office since August, 1947, 
prox, 500,000 lbs. & year), sugar cane, cotton, jute, was renamed Prime Minister. 
ground nuts, linseed, coffee and rubber. Jute pro- 1 pncouchsbiltty, the age-old stigma imposed by 
duction (4.7 million bales, 1951-52) and cotton | India's caste system. is abolished under the con- 
(3.3 million bales) have doubled since 1948. Mahatma Goved Harijans or ‘children of God’” by 

After agriculture, the chief industries are tex- | Mahatma Gandhi, the untouchables are being pro- 
tiles; jute; steel (the annual production ranks 7th yes with special educational and economic ad- 
in world output); cement. Also produced are coal, | Vantages by the government, India’s five year 
petroleum, lac, chromite, copper. iron, mica, mag. (1951-1956) development pian has earmarked $37,- 
nesite, Manganese. Coal resources are considered oreeeee for aid to them and other underprivileged 
Suiiicient for 2,000 years at the present r 7 j 
mining, The Tata iron & Steg Works Ra 4 Land redistribution programs, raising former 
Shedpur (Bihar) is the largest in Asia. Nearly all | ‘ant farmers to land holders, are under way in 
utilities are state-uwned and managed. a number of the states. 

Under the Colombo Plan India is allocating ieee units (States) of India under the con- 
£58,000,000 ($164,000,000) to railways, river and | stitution number 28, as follows: 
irrigation projects and lending £50,000,000 ($140,- 


Andaman Islands. 204 in number, are in the Bay 
of Bengal, 800 miles east of Madras on the main- 
land with an area of 2,508 square miles and a 
population, including Nicobar, of 30,963 (exclusive 
of aborigines). Timber wealth is large. 


Nicobar Islands. 75 miles from Andaman Islands, 
Nave an area of 635 square miles. 

Famine and disease in India take a heavy toll 
of life each year eerie measures taken to increase 
food production and control birth and death rates. 

India’s climate varies from the tropical heat of 
Southern India to the nearly Arctic cold of the 


000,000) to provinces for economic’ im: roveme _ Be ie 

Large dams and other structures are gutters pia ores tee 

one ie ee and eDst a Bihar. A $48,-)) ———— Sec 2 
7 ervilizer factory constructed with private Assam 

United States and British assistance was opened| Bihar 1 ltt ert the 

at, Sina, Bihar ‘March, i983, ; ce was opened ees ate foteiens itis iB cla le eee ahs 70,368 area et 
ansportation in India consisted of 34,022 miles M ; " 

of railroad and 317,000 miles of roads, of which Proved ee 2 

105,000 miles are metalled. Forty-eight air routes Madras. rey eat 

operate inside the Republic, while internationally | Orissa, 59,8 igoea'908 

India is served by Air India International, Ltd., Punjabi 928 428 i2'ese'ere 


Air Ceylon, Air France, BOAC-British, Himalayan, | Uttar Pradesh (United 


Orient, KLM, Pan-American, Philippine, Deccan Provi 
Qantas, Scandinavian, Siamese, Ethiopian, Iran. West Benes: Bret oe ase bas 
ian, Malayan. TWA airlines. Hyderabad... 82/313 18'6ne'Soa 


divided into 16 


¥ 
¥, 
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‘ 3 Popula- 
State Area tion 
(sa. mi.)| (1951) 
2 RN Se Be iE ae 
(Kashmir and Jammu)......| 82,258 4,370,000 
peony BHArats cc: ere Bebe 7,941,642 


ysore 
Patiala and East Punjab 


States Union.............} 10, 3,468,631 
asthan...... sseeweeeees| 128,424 |. 15,297,979 
Saurashtra......... Toes Sty 1,06 4,136,005 
Travancore-Cochin.........¥" 9,15. 9,265,157 
Vindhya Pradesh...........| 24,600 3,577,431 
PRO arahie Meutsrere Se ar oreishars Sea e. 2,425 692,506 
[BA BEEN pone ae eS 1921 838,107 
SDS rants See eee ae 1,593 229,255 
a a ee Sistw cnreyelee 574 1,743,992 
Himachal Pradesh. ......:::| 10,600 89,4 
HRCPEECING RSs die) Soe. ste a ores 8,46 567,825 
LENO BESS 3 = Farsi io ae 8,620 579,058 
SRRIDUNS hie Sista ccieesiats Sigtehe 4,04 649,930 
Andaman and Nicobar...... 3,143 30,963 
SAAD UR es on Ae. Scickewe s 2 453 110,000 


Sikkim, a border state, area 2,745 sq. mi.: popu- 

lation 135,646, became a protectorate in 1950. 
dispute between India and Pakistan over the 

administration of Kashmir-Jammu has been before 
the U.N. since 1948. It is a large predominantly 
(17% ) Moslem state the majority of whose popula- 
tion favor rule by Pakistan, but whose Hindu ma- 
harajah ruler would prefer alliance with India. 

Prime Minister Nehru announced July 24, 1952, 
a pact with Sheikh Mohammed Abdullah, Prime 
Minister of the Indian-held portion of Kashmir- 
Jammu conceding a greater degree of autonomy 
for the state, including an elected head rather than 
& governor appointed by India. (See Chronology, 
Foreign, July 24.) 


Education and Religion. Approximately 82% are 
illiterate. The constitution provides for future 
free, compulsory education through age 14. Tech- 
nical curricula are supported. In 1952 there were 
28 universities and more than 650 colleges. Two 
new research institutes are in Kharagpur (West 
Bengal) and Hijli, near Calcutta. Each accom- 
modates. 3,000. 

There are 14 main languages, 12 originating from 
Sanskrit, with more than 200 different variations 
ir dialect. The state language is Hindi, but Eng- 
lish still is in general use. 

More than 85 percent of the population follow 
the Vedas (Hindu) religion, but the constitution 
guarantees complete freedom of worship to all. 
The remainder are Moslems, Christians, Jains, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and Parsees. 

India has over 300,000 licensed radio sets. All 
India Radio, in New Delhi, broadcasts in 31 lan- 
guages, 17 of which are foreign. 


Defense. All recruitment for India’s armed forces 
is voluntary.. Armed strength was shared with 
Pakistan in the 1947 partition. Army, navy and 
air force are headed by chiefs of staff under the 
Defense Minister. The army’s strength (Jan. 1, 
1948) was 300,000; navy, 11,850 ratings and officers. 
The navy now consists of one cruiser, three de- 
stroyers, four frigates, six minesweepers and a 
number of small vessels. The air force is being 
enlarged from its 1948 strength (7 fighter squad- 
rons and one transport squadron). 


Republic of Indonesia 


REPUBLIK INDONESIA 
(Former Netherlands Indies) 

Capital: Jakarta (Djakarta). Area: 735,865 sq. 
mi. Population: (U.N. est. 1951): 76,500,000. Flag: 
two horiz. bands, red and white. 

Descriptive. Indonesia is an archipelago for- 
merly known as the East Indies (Neth.); lying 
along the Equator from about 6° N. latitude to 10° 
S. latitude, between the Asiatic mainland and the 
Philippines, and Australia. Indonesia comprises 
about 3,000 islands, the five largest being Java (one 
of the most densely populated areas in the world 
with 1,000 to the square mile), Sumatra, western 
Borneo (Kalimantan), Celebes (Sulawesi) and 
western New Guinea (Irian). Other large islands 
in the group are Bangka, Billiton, Madura, Ball, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Sumba, Timor. , 

Areas and population of the principal divisions: 


Area Pop. 
(Sq. mi.) font 1950) 


West Borneo (Kalimantan).. 208,300 ,000, 
RUMBA eh 1 Sot ee Meee 182,870 12,000,000 
Java and Madura............ 51,000 52,000,000 
Celebes (Sulawesi).......... 73,000 5,500,000 
West New Guinea <= 

(Irian) (Neth.)...... . 153,350 1,000,000 
Riouw Archipelago... . 4,000 200,000 

ER KA Ste ecicomteti ties 4,550 230,000 
MSTMEGON oeieisiots oye cisrcee' ss « oii - 1,870 80,000 
Lesser Sunda Is. (Bali, Lom- 

bok, Sumbawa, Sumba, 

Flores, Timor, others)..... 35,000 4,600,000 
Moluccas (Buru, Ceram, Hal- 

mahera, Moratai, others).. 25,000 600,000. 
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Jakarta (Djakarta), the capital, on Java, for- 
merly, was Called Batavias | ae ave, 7 fo) 


Resources and Industries. Indonesia, one of the 
richest countries in natural resources, provides 35% 


ts include rice, maize, eas- 
soya beans, tobacco, coffee, 
rubber, cinchona, pepper, kapok, fibres, coconut 
products, palm oi , tea, sugar and indigo. 
Although the Dutch suffered heavy property 
losses during the revolution, many Dutch enter- 


prises still exist (tin mines, banking, shipping, air 
transport, coffee, tea, rubber, c hhona and sisal). 
Official monetary unit is the rupiah, devalued 
Feb. 4, 1952, from 3.80 to 11.40 to $1 U.S. 
Foreign trade has been: 
Imports Exports 
1948 $391,000,000 $350,000,000 
1949 496,200,000 528,000,000 


1950 431,050,000 721,500,000 

Monthly average trade in 1951 was: imports 255,- 
000,000 rupiahs; exports 398,300,000 rupiahs. In- 
donesia agreed Mar. 17, 1952, to sell the U.S. 
18,000 tons of tin per year for three years at $1.18 
per lb. 

History and Government. Until March, 1942, In- 
donesia was a Netherlands overseas territory. Fol- 
lowing Japanese military occupation (1942-1945), 
Indonesia was proclaimed an independent republic 
(Aug. 17, 1945) by Dr. Soekarno and Dr. Hatta, 
who became respectively the country’s first presi- 


dent and vice president. There followed more than- 


four years of intermittent warfare between Neth- 
erlands and Indonesia forces. 

Agreements were signed-in The Hague, Noy. 
2, 1949, by representatives of the Netherlands, Re- 
public of Indonesia and the Federalist States of 
Indonesia (representing almost two thirds of the 
Indonesian archipelago not under the ‘‘de facto” 
sovereignty of the Republic), transferring sov- 
ereignty over all Indonesia, except Netherlands 
New Guinea, to the Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia, effective Dec. 27, 1949. The Union 
Statute, 28 articles, created a Netherlands-In- 
donesian Union headed by Queen Juliana. The 
status of Netherland New Guinea, under Nether- 
lands sovereignty, has not been determined. 

Upon the transfer, the new republic formally 
began to function as a federal republic com 
of sixteen states, largest of which was the Re- 
public of Indonesia, fountainhead of Indonesian 
Independence since Aug. 17, 1945. 

A provisional constitution was signed Dec. 14, 
1949, and Dr. Achmed Soekarno, veteran cam- 
paigner for independence, was elected President, 
Dec. 16. On July 20, 1950, member states agreed 
with the Republic of Indonesia to form a strongly 
centralized government, to be divided into 10 prov- 
inces following abolishment of the preliminary 
federal system. The unitarian state, with an 
amended constitution, was proclaimed Aug. 15 and 
its mame formally changed to Republic of Indo- 
nesia. The republic became the 60th member of 
the U.N. by unanimous vote of the General As- 
sembly, Sept. 29, 1950. 

During 1951-1952 Indonesia agitated for termina- 
tion of its union with the Netherlands and settle- 
ment of its claim to West Borneo. The country 
released an interim agreement with Japan on war 
reparations and economic relations Jan. 31, 1952. 
The cabinet of Premier Sukiman Wirjosandjojo re- 
signed Feb. 23, 1952 over MSA aid; however, In- 
donesia agreed May 17 to accept technical and eco- 
nomic but not military aid under the MSA program. 

The prime minister is Dr. Wilopo, heading a 
coalition cabinet formed April.1, 1952. 


Education and Religion. 93% of the inhabitants 
are Moslems, the remainder Christians, Hindus and 
Buddhists. Included in the population are approxi- 
matély 290,000 Europeans and Eurasians. A sweep- 
ing educational program was begun in 1950 to 
eliminate illiteracy (20,000,000 between 16 and 40). 
Program envisages compulsory primary education 
for children six to twelve, plus optional secondary 
training and higher education. Primary school at- 
tendance was 2,080,000 in 1949. Major institutions 
of higher education are Univ. of Indonesia (Dja- 
karta and Bandung), Gadjah Mada Univ., National 
Academy, Islam Univ., Pantja-sila Univ. Many 
languages are spoken: official language is Bahasa 
Indonesia, derived from Malay Peninsula and Cen- 
tral Sumatra. 


Defense. The army, navy and air force are be- 
ing organized and trained by a Dutch military 


mission. 
Iran 


PERSIA 
Capital: Tehran. Area: 628,060 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est. 1951): 20,000,000. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, green-white-red, with golden lion 
insignia in white portion. 


im. 

and larger half of the grea’ Pla- 

teau between the rivers Tigris in South- 
western Asia. nded on the North 

5.5. and the Caspian Sea; on the East by 


Afghanistan and Pakistan; on the South by the 
Arabian, Sea and the Persian Gulf; on the West 
by Iraq Turkey. 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
Northwest to Southeast, stretches a desert, 800 

les long, varying from -100 to 200 miles wide. 
There are many peaks from 9.000 to 10,000 ft. 

Resources and Industries. Fine forests cover the 
Maritime plains and mountain slopes. Mineral 
deposits in addition to oil, are known to be con- 

erable. Other minerals include iron, coal, copper, 
Jead, manganese, borax, nickel and cobalt. Tur- 
quoise mines are wae Sees sees ae 

Agriculture is a ustry, wheat, ry; 

» fruits, gums, drug, » wool, tobacco and cotton 
being the chief products. Some wines are famous. 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are pro- 
duced in Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Khura- 
San is famous for the quality of its wool. The chief 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, fruits, 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice: the chief im- 
Ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufactures 
of metals. Rug exports to the United States in 
normal times average more than $3,000,000 a year. 

The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
the head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- 
eet monopoly for the exploitation of petroleum 

& territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern- 
Ment owns a 53% interest in the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. A new agreement, more favorable to the Iran- 
ian government, was made in 1933, valid until 1993. 
The International Labor Org. reported that in 
1950 Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. employed 55,970, paid 
ae 000 in wages and $38,520,000 in revenue, a 

‘otal of $105,720,000, or 12.9% of the total revenue 

of Iran, spent inside the state. 

Iran in 1949 began a seven-year industrial, eco- 
homic and social development plan at a cost of 
$656,000,000, under the United States Point Four 
program. 

The unit of currency is the rial (c. U.S. 3c, 1952). 


the Shah’s signature. The 1906 constitution was 
amended pars 9, 1949, to empower the Shah to 
dissolve Parliament. 

The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 
12, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 
sister of the Teorey Egypt (March 15, 1939): di- 


and Communists 
Started strikes in oil fields and Premier Hussein Ali 
declared martial law in Khuzistan province. The 
Tudeh (Masses) Party, Communist-led, demanded 


troopers on Cyprus. Mossadegh said he would ig- 
nore the World Court and appealed to President 
Truman for support. The U. S. sent W. Averell 
aman to rae’ with Mossadegh. 
nm untavorable trade balance which devel 

imposed a regimen of austerity beginning Dec, 1981, 
Exports amounted to £12,000,000 against imports 
of £40,000,000. An attempt by the World Bank in 


Tranian cians w d = 
Abadan refinery, chiefiy for conenmaphion e 
U1 1962), It Yan pesinred io the Pee 
; was restor! 
pigtennod powers, including the o of War Min- 
istry. ; 7 
Ed 


and Religion. The Moslem 
pred . A law providing for eraduarceiees 
eritee of compulsory education was passed 


Defense. Two years’ military service is compul- 
sory. The Army, Navy and Air Force are being 


reorg: 
Iraq 
MESOPOTAMIA 


pital: Baghdad. Area: 116,600 square miles, 
Population (U.N. est. 1950): 5,100,000. Flag: black- 
i tical red stripe at 


hoist, inner corners slanted, containing two white 


—— on the East by Hashemite Jordan and 
yria. 

The country is mostly alluvial plain. The tem- 
Perature varies widely; 120° f, t the 


extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Eu; aE Rivers 


could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 
000 of varied crops in summer. 
The Baghdad railway line links and Turkey, 


Resources and Industries. Wheat, barley, rice, 
millet and cotton are the chief crops, with tobacco 


to an annual rate of 7,500,000 tons in 1950. A new 


to Banias, 


History and Government, The Tigris- 
valley is the legendary.cradle of the h encoee 


€ mandate for Mesopotamia as an independ- 
ent state (under the Treaty of Peace with Turkeg: 
1920) was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allies, 


Ghazi was killed in an automobile i i 
4, 1939 and was succeeded by his ni Fone 


Umari, appointed July 12, : 
Education and Religion. Elementary education is 


Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 18 and 25. The Iraq army in Jan. 1950, 
comprised three divisions: plains, mountain and 
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training, organized along modern lines. There is 
a small air force and a navy consisting of a 


river flotilla. 
Ireland 


POBLACHT NA B’EIREANN 
REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


Capital: Dublin. Area: 27,137 are miles. 
Population (1951 census): 2,958,878. Fag: vertical 
bars, green-white-orange. 


Descriptive. Ireland, an island in the Atlantic 
Ocean near the European mainland, is a sovereign, 
independent repuolic, separated from Great Brit 
ain on the east by the Irish Sea and the North 
Channel and on the southeast by St. George’s 


el, 
game cat Emerald ee mainly 
of a Ta, ateau surroun y isola grou) 
of hills ‘and mountains, the coast of which z 
much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. The mean annual temperature ranges 
from 48° F. in the North to 52°F. in the South. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
numerous lakes (called loughs), the best known of 
which is situated in Killarney. The most important 
Tiver is the Shannon, about 250 miles long. Some 
mountains attain an altitude in excess of 3,000 ft. 
peas is scarce, and there are no known snakes 
e nt. 

The famous Blarney stone is located in an old 
castle in the village of Blarney, four miles North- 
west of Cork and is said to confer oratorical powers 
on those who kiss it. 


Resources and Industries. The country is chiefly 
agricultural, the ranking crops being wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, mangels, sugar beets. 
Cabbage, flax and hay. Agricultural employment 
has fallen by 50,000 since 1947, the workers going 
into manufacturing and trade. 

A Land Rehabilitation Project was introduced in 
1949 to reclaim 4,000,000 acres of under-productive 
land. A Turf Board is in action to drain the bogs 
which cover one-seventh of the country’s surface, 
utilize the fuel which is used domestically, and 
cultivate the land. 

Food processing is the chief industry, followed 
by tobacco, fabrics, clothing, distilling and lumber. 

Tue quonerety unit is the Irish pound, at par 
with the British pound. 

History and Government. The Constitution which 
came into operation (Dec. 29, 1937), restored the 
former name of Ireland (Eire) and declares that 
Ireland is a sovereign, independent, democratic 
state. The Constitution applies to the whole of 
Ireland but it provides that, pending the re- 
integration of the national territory and without 
prejudice to the right of the Parliament and Gov- 
ernment established by the Constitution to exercise 
jurisdiction over the whole of that territory, the ap- 
Plication of the laws enacted by that Parliament 
shall have the same area and extent of application 
as those of the Irish Free State which did not in- 
clude six of the nine counties of the province of 
Ulster known as Northern Ireland. 

The government of Ireland is bicameral with a 
President elected directly by the people for a 
term of seven years; a House of Representatives 
called Dail Eireann, consisting of 147 members 
elected by the people; and a Senate (Seanad 
Eireann). The Senate consists of 60 members, 
eleven of whom are appointed by the Taoiseach, 
(Prime Minister) who is\the Head of Government. 
Of the remaining 49, the universities elect six and 
the balance are elected from five panek of candi- 
dates established on a vocational basis, represent- 
ing the following public services and interests—(1) 
National Language and Culture, Literature, Art, 
Education and other professional interests that 
may be defined by law from time to time; (2) Agri- 
culture and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) 
Labor,. whether organized or unorganized; (4) In- 
dustry and commerce, including banking, finance, 
accountancy, engineering and architecture; (5) 
Public administration and social services, including 
voluntary social activities. 

The Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The Government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws. On the 
nomination of Dail Eireann he appoints the Tao- 
iseach and on the nomination of the Taoiseach 
with the previous approval of Dail Eireann he 
appoints the other members of the government. 
The supreme command of the Defense Forces is 
vested in him. 

Under the terms of a treaty concluded (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain surrendered its 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘‘together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments’’ at those ports. 

Ireland became completely free from England 
April 18, 1949, following repeal Dec. 21, 1948 of a 
law allowing the King to sign credentials of Irish 
diplomats. 
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In the Ireland Act 1949, the British Parliament 
re-asserted its claim to incorporate the six north- 
eastern counties (Antrim, Armagh, Derry, Down, 
Fermanagh and Tyrone) in the United Kingdom. 
This claim has not been recognized by the Re- 
public. (See United Kingdom—Northern Ireland.) 

The President is Sean T. O’Kelly, elected June 
14, 1945, reelected, 1952, without opposition. 

In the general election, May 30, 1951, seats 
were distributed as follows, compared with the 
previous Parliament. 


1948 1951 
Fianna. Fail’ oier cance . 68 69 
Fine Gael. ss. 0% Seon 40 
Clann na Poblachta 10 2 
BDOLS. cianev iglesias 14 16 


Clan na Talmhan ... 5 6 
indeperident. 2.50 0st oti . 14 14 


Eamon de Valera (born Brooklyn, N.Y.), after 
three years as leader of the Opposition, was re- 
named Prime Minister by the Dail’s yote-of 74 
to 69, June 13, 1951. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion with an enrollment of (1946 
census) 2,786,033. Other chief sects are: Protestant 
Poeoeelans 124,829, Presbyterian 23,870, others 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. Institutions of higher learning in- 
clude the National University (founded 1908), com- 
prising the Constituent Colleges of Dublin, Cork, 
Galway and St. Patrick’s, Maynooth; Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (fourided 1591); the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies, the Royal Irish Academy. 


Defense. Recruitment is.voluntary, Personnel of 
army, navy, and air force is set at 13,000 in the 
permanent force, and 36,000 in first and second 
line reserves. Navy consists of small vessels. 


Israel 


MEDINAT ISRAEL 
REPUBLIC OF ISRAEL 


Capital: Jerusalem. Area (provisional 1951): 
7,800 square miles. Population (govt. estimate 
1951): 1,400,000. Flag: two horizontal blue bands 
on white field, with Star of David composed of nar- 
row blue bands in center of field. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Israel. created in 
1948, occupies the major portion of Palestine, the 
Holy Land. It lies on the western edge of Asia 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. It is bounded 
on the North by Lebanon and Syria, on the East 
by Jordan and on the South by Sinai, Egypt. 

On the West is the coastal plain 120 miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea, A triangular-shaped 
semi-desert region, the Negeb, extends from 
south of Beersheba to an apex at the head of the 
Gulf of Elath (Aqaba). The eastern border drops 
sharply into the depressed valley of the River Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with an 
average width of 8 miles, 1,268 ft. below sea level. 

Exact frontiers have not yet been defined (1952). 
Israel’s area, as defined by armistices with the 
Arab nations, includes all the land assigned to it 
under the 1947 partition resolution of the U. N. 
General Assembly, as well as Western Galilee and a 
corridor to Jerusalem. By the terms of the armi- 
stice with Syria, July 20, 1949, last of the Arab 
states to conclude military action, demilitarized 
zones were set up in Mishmar Hayarden, Dardara 
on the eastern edge of Lake Hule, and the south- 
eastern shore of Lake Galilee, site of Israel’s Ein 
Gev settlement on the Syrian border. 

With establishment of the new state, all re- 
strictions on Jewish immigration which had been 
in effect during British rule were abolished and by 
April, 1951, Israel. had received 559,615 immi- 
grants; total population expected to reach 2,000,- 
000 by 1953. Estimated Arab population remain- 
ing, June 1951, 170,000. 


Resources and Industries. Israel is primarily 
an agricultural country, the growing of citrus fruit 
being the most lucrative commercial activity. The 
principal crops include wheat, barley, durra, olives. 
melons, grapes, figs, tomatoes and bananas. Wine 
making is an extensive industry. Minerals found 
are limestone, petroleum, sandstone, gypsum. The 
valley of the Jordan and the shores of the Dead 
Sea yield rock salt and sulphur and potash. 

The chief ports of Israel are Haifa and Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa. Haifa has an important oil refinery. 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises. Oil tanks and refineries have been con- 
structed in Haifa to process petroleum from the 
Mosul fields. In 1951 the Kaiser-Frazer Motor 
Co. opened an automobile assembly plant in Haifa. 
Alliance Tire & Rubber Co. opened a $3,000,000 
pilot plant in Hadera, April 27, 1952. Other in- 
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vestments: General Tire, $2,500,000; General Shoe, 


$1 000. 
israel’s main exports are citrus fruits and fruit 
ute , olive oil, lished diamonds, artificial teeth, 
aamed chemicals, cis en Beer. B igre die 
Val 
Maceuticai products and a y ‘cuenta 


roducts. Imports include processed 

Products, industrial and agricultural machinery, 
chemicals, textiles, grain, timber, hides and other 
Taw materials. 


Aug. 16, 1948. 
se adopted three rates of exchange for the 
und Feb, 14, 1952: $2.80 for general exchange; 
$1.40 for tourists and certain other purposes; $1 
or foreign investors. 
Foreign trade (monthly average te pounds): 


Imports ‘xports(a) 
1949 7,330,000 850,000 
1950 8,550,000 1,050,000 
1951 10,220,000 _ 1,330,000 
(a) Excluding petroleum. 


History and Government. The Zionist move- 
ment for a homeland in Palestine, led by Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann (born in Motele, Russia, Nov. 
27, 1874) caused the cabinet of Great Britain to 
give its support in the Balfour Declaration, Nov. 2, 
1917. The open opposition of the Arab world led 
to indecision in Britain, although it protected the 
immigration of Zionists. When the Nazi persecu- 
tions began in Germany great numbers of Jews 
set out for Palestine. Aiter World War II an 
attempt was made to close the frontiers pending 
settlement of the territorial disputes by the U. N., 
and when ships laden with “refugees arrived 
British troops did not permit them to land. The 
General Assembly, U. N. voted Nov. 29, 1947, to 
Partition Palestine into two independent states 
by Oct. 1, 1948. The Arab state would have 
4,500 sq. mi. A separate enclave of Jerusalem, 
area 289 sq. mi., was to be administered by a 
governor appointed by the U. N. British troops 
were to be withdrawn and separate governments 
elected. Controversy intensified with attacks on 
British officers ensued. Great Britain gave up its 
Mandate and withdrew its forces May 15, 1948. 

A new Zionist state, the Republic of Israel, was 
proclaimed May 14-15, 1948. It occupied the ter- 
ritory designated by the U. N., but also laid 
claim to Jerusalem. It had 5,500 sq. mi. Israel 
took charge of the New City in Jerusalem and 
Jordan held the Old City. The U. N. adopted a 
resolution to internationalize Jerusalem, but was 
unable to get support from the two states. In the 
first Israel election, Jan. 25, 1949, the Mapai 
party (Moderate Socialists) won 46 seats in the 
Assembly, against 19 for Mapam (Left-wing So- 
cialists). The first constituent assembly, Knesset 
Hagdola, was formed Feb. 14, 1949, with 120 
members, of whom 3 were Arabs. The assembly 
elected Dr. Chaim Weizmann, who had been pro- 
visional president from the start, first president 
of Israel Feb. 17, 1949. David Ben-Gurion was 
chosen premier by a coalition of 4 parties. 

A general election of Aug., 1951, resulted in a 
victory for Premier Ben-Gurion, whose Mapai 
party won 45 out of the 120 seats in the Knesset. 
General Zionists (conservative) won 20 and Mapam 
(left-wing) won 15. 

Israel was elected to the U. N. May 11, 1949. 
It plamned new schools, industrial support and 
irrigation. In 1950 it received 47,000 refugees from 
Eastern Europe. It applied for Point 4 aid in 1951, 
over the objections of the extreme left, and was 
accepted. It floated a $500,000,000 bond issue and 
Ben-Gurion made a trip to the U. S, in its sup- 
port. Israe) asked the U. S., Britain, France and 
Soviet Russia to collect a bill of $1.5 billion from 
Germany for material losses incurred by Jews. 
Funds from German reparations and other sources 
will be used in a 10-year development program. 

From the start Israel met with the opposition 
of the Arab League, which established ha. 
Damascus to enforce an economic boycott. Armed 
interference or attacks were also begun by Syria, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi-Arabia Jordan. 
Israel retaliated and there were bombing raids 
by both sides. In May, 1951, further hostilities 
broke out when Israel began draining the Huleh 
Swamps and presumably encroached on Arab vil- 
lages. Swamp draining was halted on U. N. order 
except in uncontested areas. 

The Israeli Nationality Bill, passed, April 3, 
1952, confers citizenship automatically on Jewish 
residents only, 

The future of approx. 1,000,000 Arab refugees 
who have fied to neighboring states since the new 
republic was formed remains uncertain although 
the U.N. General Assembly approved a $250,000, - 
000 aid program, Jan. 26, 1952. 

Education. A dual system ot education, Arab ang 
Hebrew. prevails and schooling is compulsory 
Religious, rather than secular education, was 
ordered for schools and immigration camps. The 
use of German has been banned in all public 
performances. 

In April, 1951, there were 2,366 schools with more 
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than 10,000 teachers and an attendance of 214,803. 
Under the Arab system of education hers “were 
(1946) 504 Gov ernniente schools an attendance 
« Hebrew " University Be ey (sed) Ree 
550 teachers and, 2,000 students. 


Italy 


poanpaey iamag-+ = eee 

Capital: Rome. Area: 116, square miles. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate 1951): 46,598,000, Flag: three 
vertical stripes, dark green-w: red, Pe 

Descriptive. The Republic of Italy ies 

entire Italian peninsula, stretching Tome the Alps 
southeast into the Mediterranean, with the islands 
of Sicily, Sardinia. Elba and about 70 smaller ones. 


t is the Adriatic Sea; on the South, the 
Oe Nias between ma. 


. and 
es long) and 
aqparenenSaa Pied- 
mont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, stretches 
across the top from the Maritime te 
the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
middle of the peninsula as the Apennines, through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the 
the boot’? at Cap Spartivento. 

Across the narrow Strait of Messina the moun- 
tain range continues through the Island of Si 
with its famous volcano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,7: 
ft.) having a record of more than 120 eruptions. 
The active volcano, Mt. Vesuvius (alt. 3,891 ft.) 
with a record of 50 known eruptions rises on the 
Bay of Naples. North of the Strait of Messina is 
the volcano of Stromboli (3,022 ft.). 

The length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its breadth nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beau- 
tiful lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. Both 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 

The Adriatic coastline is flat and has four major 
ports: Venice, Ancona, Bari and Brindisi. 

The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 

Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, cotton, 
almonds, and pomegranates flourish in southern 
Italy. In the plains the soil is fertile, but in the 
mountainous regions, which cover a large part of 
the Peninsula, cultivation is difficult. Italy is one 
of the most densely populated states in Europe, 
having 400 to the square mile (1951), 
_ Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the chief 
industry, with a cultivable and forestal area ( 1950) 
of 68,552,568 acres with 8,756,000 persons so en- 
gaged. The principal crops are wheat, corn, rice, 
barley, oats. rye. beans, potatoes, sugar beets, 
grapes and olives. Dairy farming and cheese making 
are important in Northern Italy. 

A land reform program, begun in 1951, contem- 
plates eventual expropriation of 3,500,000 -acres. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits. and is 
especially lacking in coal, although it is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 

Italy has more than a thousand hydro-electric 
and 225 thermo-electric power installations which 
supply energy to its industrial centers. Annual 
production of electricity is approximately 20 billion 
kilowatts in normal times. 

The largest and most important industry, aside 
trom agriculture. is the manufacture of textiles. 
Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other prmcipal manuface 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid. superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate): electrical goods, 
automobiles and heavy machinery; sugar, cheese. 
and macaroni. 

Italy’s index of industrial production (100: 1938) 
averaged 95 in 1947, 136 in 1951. Production in 
the metallurgical industry rose 29% in 1951; chemi- 
cals, 35%; electric power, 19%. The machine tool 
industry is growing, with 140 firms employing 13,- 
Migs ve ae : = 

€ monetary unit is the lira, equal to U. S. 
0.16c (1952). 
Foreign trade (monthly average in lire): 


Imports Exports 
1949 71,413,000,000 52,885,000,000 
1950 74,802,000 000 62,182,000,000 
1951 —-111,133,000,000 85,129,000,000 


we 


History and Government. Divided and dis - 
bered for centuries, Modern Italy began io ae: 
velop when, following the war of 1859, Lombardy 
by the peace of Zurich, came under the crown of 
King Victor Emmanuel II, of Sardinia of the house 
of Savoy. By plebiscite (1860) Parma, Modena, the 

magna and Tuscany joined, to be followed at once 
by Sicily and Naples, and by The Marches and Um- 
bria. The first Italian Parliament declared Victor 

anuel King of Italy Mar. 17, 1861. Mantua and 
Venetia _ were added (1866), an outcome of 
Poets Be ne bn nd rs sages were taken 
; alian troops - 20, 18 
the withdrawal of the French * ce sere 


the Se neaea thereby rounding 


As leader of the Fascisti and head of the gov- 
ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
the life of the country. He was known as Duce 

er). He made war on Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 
and proclaimed Victor Emmanuel III emperor; de- 
fied the sanctions of the League of Nations; joined 
the Berlin-Tokyo axis; sent troops to fight for 
Franco against the Republic of Spain; joined Ger- 
many _in war after the defeat of France. World 
War II ended in the defeat of Italy, surrender of 
conquered lands, loss of colonies. Part of Venezia 
Guilia went to Yugoslavia and Trieste was made a 
free territory. Mussolini was put to death bya firing 
squad of Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village 
of Dongo on Lake Como. [See World War II] 

King Victor Emmanuel III abdicated and his son 
took the title Humbert II. In the general elections, 
June 2-3, 1946, the people voted 12,718,641 for a re- 
public, 10,718,502 for a monarchy, King Humbert 
departed and Premier Alcide de Gasperi became 
head of the state. Victor Emmanuel went to Egypt 
where he died Dec. 28, 1947. 

The Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de 
Nicola, ex-member of the Liberal party, president 
of the Republic. He was succeeded by Luigi Ein- 
audi, elected by a joint session of the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies for a seven-year-term 
(May 11, 1948). 

Under Italy’s new Constitution (effective Jan. 1, 
1948), the Senate is composed of 237 elective Sena- 
tors and 107 appointed; the Chamber. of Deputies 
humbers 574 members. Italy is described by the 
Constitution as a ‘‘democratic republic founded on 
work.’’ Re-organization of the Fascist Party is 
forbidden. Women of 21 and over may vote. 

In the elections of April, 1948, the Christian 
Democrats scored a victory over the Popular Front 
party (Communist) assuring continuation of the 
coalition regime of Premier Alcide de Gasperi. The 
Christian Democrats won 133 of the 237 elective 
seats in the Senate, and 305 seats in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

In 1951 and 1952 regional and municipal elections 
the Christian Democratic - Republican - Liberal - 
Right-Wing Socialist coalition added-to its power 
in municipal units, but leftist parties gained in 
popular vote totals. 

Italy _is subject *to strikes and violent agitation 
spurred on by Communists, whose object is to di- 
vorce Italy from American aid (fiscal and war 
material). The Italian Confederation of Labor 
Syndicates is the conservative answer to the radical 
General Confederation of Labor, which fights the 
U. S., but is considerably smaller. Acquisition of 
Trieste by Italy remains a subject of agitation. 

Despite persistent Communist opposition Premier 
Gaspari and Foreign Minister. Carlo Sforza 
brought Italy into the West European orbit. Sforza 
resigned the office but remained in the cabinet, 
Aug., 1951. The U.N. authorized Italy to administer 
Italian Somaliland as.a Trust Territory. A_ pro- 
posal to seat Italy in the Trusteeship Council was 
vetoed by the Soviet Union. Italy is a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty group. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
state religion, made so (March 26, 1947) when the 
Lateran agreement between Italy and the Holy See 
was made an integral part of the Constitution. The 
census. (1936) returned 41,017,369 Catholics 
(99.6%), 83,618 Protestants and 47,825 Jews. 

Italy has 27 universities, with ten of them- dating 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
Famous among these are Bologna (founded 1088): 
Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 
education. is compulsory between 6 and 14. 

Defense. Portions of the, peace treaty: limiting 
the army to 185,000, the navy to 67,500 tons, the 
police to 65,000 were repudiated by the U.S. and 10 
other nations, Dec. 21, 1951. The U.S.S.R. ob- 
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jected. Italian ships have taken part in naval 
maneuvers of Bri . France and the U. S. at 
Malta. In 1951 Canada agreed to equip an Italian 
army division. 

Navy consists of two battleships, four cruis- 
ers. four destroyers and numerous smaller vessels, 
Two destroyers, c. 1620 tons, were transferred from 
the U. S. Navy, June, 1951. 


Italy’s Former Colonies 


The colonial empire of Italy consisted of Libya, 
Ethiopia, Eritrea, Italian Somaliland, and the 
Aegean Islands (Dodecanese Islands). 


After World War II the Western Allies and Soviet 
Union could not agree on the disposition of the 
colonies and the matter was referred to the Se- 
curity Council, U. N. 

The UN General Assembly approved, Nov. 21, 
1949, creation of Libya and Somalia (Italian Som- 
aliland) as sovereign states in Africa. Libya, com- 
prising Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and Fezzan became 
independent Dec. 24, 1951. Consult index, Libya. 
Somalia was ordered to become independent tenta- 
tively by 1960, until then to be administered under 
Italian-U.N. trusteeship. The Assembly voted Dec. 
3, 1950, that Eritrea, an Italian colony since 1890, 
administered since World War II by Great Britain, 
should be federated with Ethiopia. Federation was 
completed July 9, 1952 with approval of Eritrea’s 
constitution by its Assembly. Consult index, 

iopia. 

Somalia (area, 194,000 square miles; population 
ee 1940), 1,300,000) extends along the 
ndian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to the Juba 
River. The coastline extending in a northeast- 
southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with no 
indentation of importance. The capital, Mogadisho, 
is the only port. 

Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world’s cigar of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 

Tientsin, an Italian concession (since June 7, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of about 130 acres with a population (1936) of 
1,953. The concession has been returned to China. 


The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallona 
Bay (Albania), is three miles lone and 1.25 miles 
wide. Saseno has been returned to Albania. 


Japan 
NIPPON—LAND OF THE RISING SUN 


Capital: Tokyo. Area: 147,690 square miles, Popu- 
lation, (U.N. est. 1951): 84,300,000. Flag: white 
ground with red sun, 


Descriptive. Japan, as constituted after defeat in 
World War II, consists of four islands, Honshu 
(mainland) with an area of 88,919 square miles: 
Hokkaido, 34,276; Kyushu, 16,247, and Shikoku, 
8,248. The islands lie in the North Pacific Ocean off 
the coast of China. By the terms ending World War 
II, Japan was forced to surrender its other seized 
lands, including Manchuria (Manchukuo) with an 
area of 404,428 square miles and a population of 
43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Island, 
the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Carolines, 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German pos- 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced from an 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manchukuo, 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.101. 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented. its coast 
line measuring 17,150 miles. The northern islands 
are a continuation of the Russian Karafuto chain 
running down through Yezo and the mainland. The 
continuation of the Kuentin mountain range of 
China appears in the southern islands, the ranges 
meeting in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast 
transverse fissure crossing the mainland from the 
Sea of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of vol- 
canoes, mostly extinct or dormant, with the moun- 
tain Pujiyama lifting its white cone 60 miles west 
of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft. The earthquake 
zone—where the average is said to be four slight 
ones a day, with serious ones every six or seven 
years—has its greatest center along the Pacific 
Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. — 

Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushu 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, open- 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific. 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide. with a coast line 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 sq. mi. 

The streams are short and swift, of little value 
for transportation, offering a vast supply of hydro- 
electric power. Numerous waterfalls enhance the 
magnificent scenery. The Splendor of the Sun at 
Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 

Resources and Industries. More than half the 
land is used for growing rice, the chief food of the 
country. Wheat, barley, rye, sweet and white 
potatoes, tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, 
apples, grapes, persimmons and mandarins are also 
produced. Minerals include gold, silver, copper, 
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 Jead, zine, iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sul- 
- phur, salt 


‘oleum. 
After iculture and the making of silk, tee 


rts comprised, in order, cotton tissues, 

Yaw silk, rayon cloth, machinery, canned gi 9 
silk tissues, knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron, 
cotton yarns, toys and vegetable oil. : 

The general industrial production index (100: 
1948) averaged 199 in 1951; reached 210 in April 
1952; Other 1951 index averages: manufacturing, 
252; mining, 138; electricity and gas, 133. 

Textile exports have increased with the general 
postwar expansion of trade and remain the most 
important segment, accounting for over half of 
Japan’s merchandise sales abroad. Metal and ma- 
eatuery are increasingly important as sources of 
foreign exchange. The fishing industry has re- 
poe eek ot = Ee importance (3,750,000) 
ons annua. y - 

The monetary unit is the yen (c. U.S. 0.27c, 1952). 

Foreign trade has been: 


*Imports Exports 
1948 $683,000,000 $284,400,000 
1949 901,700,000 566,000,000 
1950 959,000,000 820,000,000 


*Including United States aid. 

In 1951 average monthly trade was: imports, 
$170,400,000; exports, $112,900,000. _ 

Most important ports open to foreign trade in- 
clude Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya, and Osaka on the 
Pacific Coast of the main island. 

History Government. According to the Japa- 
nese, the empire was founded by Emperor Jimmu 
Tenno (660 B.C.). Temporal: power was exercised 
by successive families of Shoguns (1186-1867) until 
recovered by the Emperor Meiji (1867). The feudal 
system was suppressed ae) marking the rise of 
ee upper middle classes led by the powerful trading 

amilies. 

The Emperor is Hirohito, the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901 and crowned Nov. 10-14 1928. 
Married Jan. 26, 1924 to Princess Nagako Kuni. 
The Crown Prince is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born 
Dec. 23, 1933). Other children are Princess Shigeko 
(born Dec. 6, 1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 
30, 1929), Princess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931). 
Prince Masahito (born Nov. 28, 1935). A daughter, 
the sixth child was born (March 2, 1939) and 
christened Takako Suganomiya (Princess Suga). 

By the terms of the surrender (Aug. 14, 1945) 
Japan agreed to a democratic government and free 
elections. The Potsdam proclamation specified that 
freedom of speech and religion and thought as well 
as respect for the fundamental rights of humanity 
be established, 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
cupied Japan, Baron Kijuro Shidehara, a former 
ambassador to the United States, was named 
Premier. One of the first acts of the Cabinet was to 
grant suffrage to women and to lower the voting 
age for men from 25 to 20. The vast family trusts 
(Zaibatsu) and corporate trusts under which Japan 
was able to mobilize her financial and industrial 
strength to wage war also were dissolved. 

A new_ Constitution became effective May 


3, 1947. In it the Japanese people ‘‘renounce 
forever’ the right to wage war or maintain 
armed land, sea or air forces. It strips the 


Emperor of all pretensions of ‘‘divinity’’ and pro- 
vides he ‘‘shall be the symbol of the state and of 
the unity of the people, deriving his. position from 
the sovereign will of the people,’’ but it reaffirms 
the Emperor’s line of direct succession within his 
family, It creates a parliamentary regime in which 
the Diet is recognized as the ‘‘highest organ of 
state power and sole law-making authority,’ and 
abolishes the House of Peers, which is replaced by 
a House of Councillors whose members are elected 
by popular ballot, and a House of Representatives 
of 466 members directly elected for not more than 
four years. The Constitution prohibits the govern- 
ment from giving support to Shintoism, religious 
education or any other form of religious activity. 
Membership in the two houses as of Apr. 25, 1951: 


Representatives Councillors 
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HEC UALR EM rssieier tales ols, dite pee ens 16 
RUCMNOCTAUB. sw lei/ocicals ohare open 67 28 
DSOCIEMSES Gr cfs sists icin cocs ose ase we « 45 62 
Communists 25 4 
Ryokufukai 53 
Others .... Seer) 22 
BPG RIIOSOR Gray y cx \a.c es ed's o's o5)o 19 5 

Totals 466 250 


The lower House was ordered dissolved Aug. 
28, 1952, and new elections set for Oct. 1, 

ee Premier since Oct. 15, 1948 is Shigeru Yo- 
shida. 
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- Macarthur ordered the government June ~ 
oh Ne tae mania eal oa | 
fairs tor "perversion of the truth and incitation to 


mass vio \ 

The Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers is 
Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, named April 11, 
1951, when Gen. MacArthur was recalled. 

In’ 1951 efforts of the United States to bring 
Japan back into the society of nations gained sup- 
port from the West, but was opposed by the Soviet 
Union. The Philippine government continued to 
press for large reparations. Japan was tted to 
the International Wheat Org. and to UNESCO. 
Occupation funds for 1952 were cut by, order of 
President Truman because of Japan’s “high de- 
gree of economic recovery,’’ most of the allocation 
going to the Ryukyus. 


March 20; signed by President Truman 
granting Japan sovereignty April 28, 1952. 
Senate, in approving the treaty, Feb. 5, advised re- 
pudiation of the section of the Yalta agreement 
that gave to the U.S.S.R. South Sakhalin, the 
Kurile Islands, and Habomai and Shiketan Is- 
lands). Under the treaty, Japan was reduced terri- 
torially to the four main islands, but it would have 
an opportunity eventually to regain the Ryukyus 
and Bonin Islands. Japan signed a separate treaty 
with Nationalist China, April 27, 1952, and one 
with India, June 9. A 

A bill banning subversive activities was passed 
in the upper house of the Diet, July 4, 1952. 


Education and Religion. Japan has no state re- 
ligion and all faiths are tolerated. The principal 
forms of relig.on are Shintoism with 13 sects an 
Buddhism with 12 sects. There are 110,431 Shinto 
shrines, 106,634 Buddhist temples and 2,104 Chris- 
tian Churches. The Roman Catholics have an 
archbishop and three suffragan bishops. 

Shinto—the ancient religion, or ‘“‘Way of the 
Gods’’—embodies strong nationalist concepts. 

Nine years of education is compulsory, consisting 
of six years of elementary and three years of lower 
secondary education, There are 203 colleges and 
universities (July 1951), including the seven main 
national universities: Tokyo (founded 1877), Kyoto 
(1897), Tohoku at Sendai (1907), Kyushu at Fuku- 
oka (1910), Hokkaido at Sapporo (1918), Osaka 
(1931), and Nagoya (1939). Iliiteracy is only 10% in 
the nation. English is the language of commerce 
and a required study in the high schools. 


Defense. Japan has no army or navy. Its main 
defense force, the National Police Reserve, was 
expanded to 110,000 personnel in 1952. 


Jordan 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 


Capital: Amman, Area (est. 1952): 37,500 square 
miles. Population (govt. est. 1950): 1,500,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, black-white-green, red tri- 
angle at staff with seven-pointed white star. 


Descriptive. Jordan, formerly known as Trans- 
jordan, is an independent State in Western Asia, 
formerly an Arab State in the Palestine Mandate. 

The country’s popular name, Transjordan, was 
banned April 26, 1949, in favor of the constitu- 
tional name, Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

The boundaries of Jordan have not been 
finally determined, pepo its western boun- 
dary with Israel. It is bounded on the North by 
oe on the East by Iraq, on the South by Saudi 

rabia. 

Places of religious and historical importance: 
Jerusalem (enclave), Bethlehem, Amman, Jericho, 
Dead Sea, Samaria, Hebron, Jerash and Petra. 


Resources and Industries. The country is largely 
desert, but the fertile western portion has a high 
agricultural potential. Phosphate and potash de- 
posits are under development. Roads, many of them 
metalled, are being built. Railways connect Amman 
with Aqaba on the Red Sea and with Syria. Pas- 
senger express service was inaugurated between 
Amman and Damascus, March 1952. Petroleum 
deposits are being surveyed. 

Industries include tobacco, flour milling, distill- 
ing, building materials, olive oil} soap, mother- 
of-pearl, and textiles, 

The monetary unit is the Jordan dinar. 


History and Government. Jordan was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate Sept. 1, 1922, but 
gained its independence in 1946. Emir Abdullah 
was proclaimed King May 25. Jordan signed a 
mutual assistance treaty with Great Britain, March 
22, 1946, revised March 15, 1948. 

Under the new constitution of Jan. 8, 1952, 
legislative power is vested in Parliament; the cabi- 
net is responsible to the House of Representatives. 
The Senate (House of Notables) consists of 24 


) 
| 
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members nominated by the King; the House of 40, 
elected by the people. 

King Abdullah Ibn Al-Hussein, born 1882, second 
Son of Hussein Ibn Ali and a brother of King Feisal 
It of Iraq, King of Jordan since May 25, 1946, 
Was assassinated by an Arab extremist July 20, 
1951. His eldest son was proclaimed King Talal I, 
Sept. 5, 1951. Parliament removed King Talal on 
medical advice, proclaiming his son, Crown Prince 
Hussein, as his successor, Aug. 11, 1952. 

Jordan’s population has been sharply increased 
Since 1948 by an influx of approximately 600,000 
Arab refugees from the Palestine conflict. S nce 
the Arab nations’ armistice agreements with Israel, 
Jordan has a tered about 2,500 square miles 
of Arab Palestine, including the Old City portion of 
Jerusalem. 


Religion. The population is chiefiy \Arabs of 
Whom over 1,400,000 are Arab Moslems, 90,000 
Arab Christians, and 10,000 Moslem Circassians. 
The official language is Arabic. 


Defense: Jordan’s military forces comprise 
an Arab Legion, an air force, and a frontier force. 


Republie of Korea 
TAEHAN; CHOSEN 


Capital: Seoul. Provisional capital: Pusan. Popu- 
lation (U.N. estimate, 1949); 29,291,000. 


Descriptive. Korea, “Land of the Morning 
Calm,’”’ occupies a mountainous peninsula in 
Northeastern Asia dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. The boundaries on the main- 
land are the Yalu River and the Tumen (Tamean) 
River. Its coastline is more than 6,000 miles 
long. Southern Manchuria lies along its North- 
west frontier for 500 miles and it touches Siberia 
for a few miles, 100 miles from Vladivostok, in 
eer eat. Its highest peak is Mt. Kwanmo, 


Resources and Industries. Korea is chiefly an 
agricultural country, with a cultivated area of ap- 
proximately 11,000,000 acres. 

More than 80 zercent of al] heavy industry, in- 
cluding munitions, is concentrated in the northern 
sector where Japan built modern industrial plants 
valued at approximately a billion dollars before 
World War II. The bulk of industry is located in 
Sinuiju, Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Chongjin. The forests in the North are of great 
value. Gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tung- 
sten, graphite, coal and kaolin are present. 

Silkworm culture was much encouraged by the 
Japanese and the quality of the cocoons improved. 
Some 786,000 families are engaged in the industry. 
Rice is an important crop. Barley, wheat, tobacco, 
and beans also are grown. There was develop- 
ment of cotton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon 
weaving industries. Since the war the economy, 
though improving, has shown heavy deficits, and 
obtained some ECA aid. 


History and Government. Korea was an ancient 
kingdom with a history extending possibly to the 
12th Century B.C., long known as the ‘‘Hermit 
Kingdom.’’ Recorded history begins in 57 B.C.; 
first established aS a united kingdom 668 A.D. 
Various regimes from earliest times were allied 
with the Chinese Empire. Situated between Vladi- 
vostok and Port Arthur, then a Russian leasehold 
and subject to diplomatic control and penetration 
by Russia, Korea became to Japan ‘‘a dagger 
pointed at her héart’’—the chief immediate cause 
of the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. After 
this war the ‘‘complete independence’’ of Korea 
that had been recognized in the treaty following 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 (which also was 
for the control of Korea) gave way to a recognition 
by Russia of Japan’s paramount interest in Korea. 
Japan continued its military occupation of the 
country, and annexed Korea as Chosen in 1910. 

The decision that Korea should be ‘‘free and 
independent’’ was made by President F. D. Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at the Cairo 
Conference, Nov., 1943. The 38th parallel of lati- 
tude was designated at Potsdam as the dividing 
line between Soviet and American occupations. 

Gen. of the Army Douglas C. MacArthur an- 
nounced that the Soviet army would receive the 
surrender of Japanese troops north of the 38th 
degree of latitude in Korea, and the United States 
Army under Brig. Gen. John R. Hodge would 
receive their surrender south of that line. 

Russian troops entered Korea Aug. 10, 1945; 
U. S. troops entered a week later. The Russians 
occupied 48,468 sa. mi., population c. 9,000,000; 
the Americans 36,760 sq. mi., population c. 21,- 
000,000. The Soviet military immediately. began 
organizing Socialists and Communists” and on 
Sept. 6, 1945, announced the Korean -Peopleés 
Interim Committee. Hodge, now lieutenant gen- 
eral, refused to recognize it and organized the 
Korean Advisory Council with the help of leaders 
Kim Koo and Syngman Rhee and the Korean 
Democratic party. 
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In Dec., 1945, James F. Byrnes, Secy. of State, 

met with Ernest Bevan, British Foreign Minister, 
and V. M. Molotov, Soviet Foreign Minister, in 
Moscow and agreed to a trusteeship for Korea, to 
be administered by the U. S., the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain for 5 years, and to a con- 
ference_on Korea between: the U. S. 
Soviet Union. But repeated attempts to get an 
agreement with the Soviet Union faileti in Korea. 
Moreover the party of Dr. Rhee opposed the 
trusteeship. An Interim Legislature, estab. 1946 
by the U. S., fared no better, On Aug. 26, 1947 
the U. S. invited the Soviet Union to confer in 
Washington and was rejected: the U. S. then 
referred the whole matter to the U. N. 

The Soviet Union proposed, in September, the 
ie of Korea by foreign troops by Jan., 


The U. N. named a Temporary Commission on 
Korea to hold elections in 1948. When it reached 
Korea it was refused admission to North Korea. 

On May 10, South Koreans established the 
Republic of Korea, with Seoul (pop. 1,150,000) 
as the capital. On July 20, Dr. Syngman Rhee 
(born 1875) was elected president. On Aug. 15 the 
U.S. turned the government over to the Republic. 
It withdrew its troops by June 29, 1949. 

May 1, 1948, Communists organized the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Korea in North 
Korea, with the capital at Pyongyang (pop. c. 
200,000) (mot recognized by U. S.). At the end of 
the year the Russians announced their with- 
drawal, leaving behind a fully equipped and trained 
army of peasants and workers. The South Koreans, 
on the other hand, had a constabulary, equipped 
and trained by the U. S. to keep order, but not 
intended to fight a war. 

The North Korean Army invaded South Korea 
June 25, 1950 (Far Eastern time). The Security 
Council, U. N., demanded immediate withdrawal 
and asked support of its members. (The Soviet 
Union was absent.) The U. S. ordered Gen. 
MacArthur to send aid. On July 7 the U. N. 
asked President Truman to name a commander 
in chief; he appointed Gen. MacArthur. On 
Nov. 26 200,000 troops of the People’s Republic 
of China (Communist) entered the war. For 1952 
events consult Index for Korea; also Chronology. 

During an internal political crisis, the National 
Assembly voted June 23, 1952, to extend President 
Rhee’s term to Aug. 15. Also approved, July 5, 
constitutional amendments providing for popular 
presidential elections and a two-house Congress. 
(Originally the Assembly elected the president and 
vice president.) Dr. Rhee was reelected, Aug. 5, 
1952, for a four-year term. ; 

The North Korean president is Kim Du-bong: 
the premier is Kim Il Sun (or Kim Ir Sen) 
named 1948. 

Education and Religion. Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism and Ch’ondokyo are the princi- 
pal religions. A modern school system was 
introduced by the Japanese, including an imperial 
university in Seoul. Christian missionaries estab- 
lished seminaries and higher institutions of 
learning. The Republic of Korea has compulsory 
primary education. 


Latvia 
LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA 
LATVIAN S.S.R. 


Capital: Riga. Area (1940): 25,395 square miles. 
Population (estimated 1940): 1,994,506. 


Latvia, an imperial Russian province before 
World War I, became an independent republic Nov. 
18, 1918. In 1940 it was overrun by Russia which 
incorporated it into the Soviet Union as the Lat- 
vian Soviet Socialist Republic’ This act has not 
been recognized by the United States. For detailed 
information see The World Almanac for 1952, 


Lebanon 
LUBNAN 


Capital: Beirut. Area (govt. estimate): 4,000 
square miles. Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 
1,285,000. Flag: three horizontal bars, red-white- 
red; the white twice the width of red bars, with 
green cedar in center. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Lebanon, in the 
Levant, occupies a ‘strip along the Mediterranean 
littoral in southwest Syria about 120 miles long 
and 30 to 35 miles wide, extending from Palestine 
on the South to Nahr al Kebir on the North. 
Beirut is the chief seaport. 


Resources and Industries. The country is pri- 
marily agricultural, the most important products 
being fruits, tobacco, olive oil, silk and cotton. 

The monetary ynit is the Lebanese pound. 


History and Government. Lebanon was formed 
from the five former Turkish Empire Sanjaks (dis- 
tricts) of North Lebanon, Mount Lebanon, South 
Lebanon, Beirut and Bekaa, and became, with 
Syria, an independent state (Sept. 1, 1920), follow- 
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Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920). The 
paces wire administered under French Mandate 
(1920-1941). An agreement: (signed Dec. 27, 1943) 


early all powers hitherto exercised by 
Hee che Bprian and Lébanese Governments 
effective Jan. 1, 1944. Foreign troops were with- 
drawn in 1946. First elections to the Lebanese 
Parliament (Chamber of Deputies) were held May 
25, 1947. The 77 seats are distributed according to 
religious sects and personalities, not ies. 
Lebanon is a member of the United Nations and 
the Arab League. 
sthere aaenti Se ia Sa8h Hie gee e 
ra al- yu elec’ ept. -re= 
elected May 27, 1948). The Prime Minister is 
Sami Solh, Feb, 12, 1952. 
Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed of Christians (55%) and Moslems (45%). 
There are an American, a French and a National 
University in Beirut. Arabic is the principal 


language. 2 x 
Liberia 


Capital: Monrovia. Area: 43,600 square miles. 
Population (govt. est. 1951): 2,500,000. Flag: 11 
horizontal red and white alternating stripes; in 
up corner nearest staff a blue square with five- 
pointed white star. 


Descriptive. The independent Negro Republic of 
Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of 
Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the West 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the 
East, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles, It extends inland 75 to 190 miles. 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tation. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000,- 
000 rubber trees. 

Monrovia’s harbor, developed with United States 
aid, was opened as a free port, July 26, 1948. 
Air service in Liberia is maintained by Air France, 
Pan American Airways, and Liberian International 
Airways, using Robertsfield Airport and James 
Spriggs Payne field. The latter, accommodating 
DC-3 and DC-6 types, was opened at Sinkor, Mon- 
rovia, April 25, 1952. 


Resources and Industries. The chief products are 
fibre, paim kernels, crude rubber, rice, cassava, 
coffee, and sugar. Mineral resources include gold, 
iron ore. Diamonds have been found in some dis- 
tricts. Iron ore from the Bomi Hills mines is 
rated as highest now mined (68.8% pure). Pro- 
duction, expected to reach 1,000,000 tons annually 
in 1952, is exported chiefly to the United States. 
It also furnishes 10% of U.S. rubber imports. 

The currency in circulation since 1942 is United 
States dollars. There is also a Liberian coinage in 
silver and copper. 


History and Government. The population is en- 
tirely of the African race; about 100,000 of the 
dwellers along the coast may be considered civi- 
lized. The number.of American Negroes is estimated 
at 20,000. Liberia was founded (1822) when a 
settlement was made at Monrovia by Negro freed- 
men from the United States with the assistance 
of American colonization societies. It was de- 
clared a republic (July 26, 1847). Its Constitu- 
tion is modelled on that of the United States. 
Electors must be of Negro blood and owners of land. 
The Government rests with a President elected for 
one 8-year term (thereafter for 4-year terms); a 
Senate of 10, elected for six years, and a House 
of Representatives of 31, elected for four years. 
The President is William V. Tubman (elected May 
4, 1043) for an 8-year term, reelected to a 4-year 
term, May 1951. 


Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
faith is the most active. Public schools are entirely 
maintained by the government; all others receive 
subsidies. There are 335 schools (1951), including 
183 public schools. There are two colleges. 


Defense. All citizens between the ages of 16 and 
45 years are liable for service for defense. 


Libya 
Capitals: Tripoli and Bengazi. Area (est. 1952): 
1,100,000 sq. mi. Population (est. 1952): 1,340,000. 


Descriptive. The former Italian colony of Libya, 
first country to receive independence fully under 
United Nations auspices, comprises the states of 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and Fezzan, situated along 
the northern coast of Africa, bounded on the 
North by the Mediterranean Sea; East by Egypt; 
West by Tunis and Algeria; South by French West 
Africa, Equatorial Africa and the Sudan. Geo- 
eee cally it consists of three zones: The Medi- 

Tranean, about 17,230 square miles, most heavily 
Populated and the only section well suited to 
eevculture; &@ sub-desert area, which produces 

lefly the alfa plant; a desert zone containing 
some fertile oases (Ghadames, Ghat, Soena, Sebha. 
Brak). Tripolitania, in the northwest, contains 


the population, while 21% 
aed the Pezzan 4%. Native and 
communication are é Vegi bases 

tained the United States, including the 
ttre air apes at Wheelus, near Tripoli; and 
Great Britain and France. 


Bei setng and most 
1S 
Gate ger capita income $35 in 1952), Libya has 


The country was being aided in 1952 by expan- 
sion of Wheelus base and grants of approximately 
$10,000,000 under the U.S. Point 4 program, to 
finance the government, provide pment and 
Taise economic and educational s . 

The monetary unit (1952) is the Libyan pound 
of 100 piastres, worth $2.80, to replace British mili- 
tary currency, Egyptian pounds and Algerian 
francs in circulation. 


History and-Government. Libya’s strategic po- 
sition has caused it-to come under the domination 
successively of Carthage, Rome, the Vandals, Islam, 
the Ottoman Empire and, since the beginning of 
the 20th Century, Italy. After the expulsion of 
Italy and Germany in World War II, 1952, Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica were placed under British adminis- 
tration, the Fezzan under French military ad- 
ministration. 

Emir Mohammed Idris El Senussi, spiritual and 
temporal ruler of the Senussi tribesmen, was 
recognized by Great Britain as Emir of Cyrenaica, 
June, 1949. He promulgated a constitution and 
set up an interim government over internal affairs, 
Sept. 18, 1949. Creation of Libya as a sover 
state was approved by the UN General Assembly, 
Noy. 21, 1949, with independence scheduled for Jan. 
2, 1952. A pre-independence constituent assembly 
chose the constitutional monarchy form of govern- 
ment and named the Emir as of Libya, Dec. 
3, 1950. The monarchy was proclaimed by King 
Idris in Bengazi, Dec. 24, 1951. ‘ 

First general elections since independence wer 
held Feb. 19, 1952, the pro-Western Independence 
Pw winning a majority of the 55 Parliament 
seats. 

The premier is Mahmoud Bey Muntasser. 


Education and Religion. Libya’s population is 
93% nomadic Arab Moslems, thé remainder being 
Italians (44,000), Jews (33,000), and others. Ilit- 
eracy and disease (particularly trachoma) are 
major problems. Only 10% are literate; school 
attendance (1951) was 32.000. 


Defense. Status quo agreements with Britain, 
France and the United States allow each to main- 


tain its military forces in Libya pending future 
developments. 


Liechtenstein 


Capital: Vaduz. Area: 65 square miles. Popula- 
tion (census 1950): 13,571, Flag: blue and red bars. 


Descriptive. Liechtenstein is a Principality on the 
Upper Rhine between Austria and Switzerland. It 
was (until 1866) a member of the German Confed- 
eration, and was practically a dependency of Aus- 
tria until the Diet declared its complete indepen- 
dence (Nov. 7, 1918). By treaty with Switzeriand 
(1920) that country administers its posts and tele- 
graphs, customs and foreign interests. There is no 
army, only a police force of 50, 

Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural; stosk raising is highly developed. Vaduz 
is noted for finely engraved postage stamps, its 
main industry. The monetary unit is the franc. 

History and Government. The monarchy is he- 
reditary. By the Constitution (1921) legislative 


bowers rest in a Diet of 15 members, elected for 


four years by direct vote, on a basis of universal 
suffrage and proportional representation. The 
reigning prince is Franz Joseph II. He succeeded 
his uncle, Prince Franz I, on the latter’s abdication 
March 30, 1938. The Prime Minister is Dr. Alex- 
ander Frick. 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exem t, large 
pilernakiogat cor: gration eet oe headquarters 

e, Day nominal fees for the privilege and es 
the taxes in their own countries. =) core 


Education and Religion. The country is predom- 


inantly Catholic. There are 42 elementary and 20 
continuation schools. 


Lithuania 
LIETUVA 
LITHUANIAN S.S.R. 


Capital: Vilna (Vilnius). Area (1940): 


22,959 


1 
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ne miles. Population (estimated 1940): 2,879,- 


Lithuania, an independent Baltic state since the 
13th ey and later a Russian Grand Duchy, 
proclaimed its independence Feb. 16, 1918. It was 
occupied by the U.S.S.R. in 1940 and incorporated 
as the Lithuanian S.S.R. The action has not been 
recognized by the United States. For detailed in- 
formation see The World Almanac for 1952. 


‘Luxemburg 
LUXEMBOURG 


Capital: Luxemburg. Area: 999 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 300,000. Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue. 


Descriptive. Luxemburg is a European Grand 
Duchy, bounded by Germany on the East, Belgium 
on the North and West, and France on the South, 
It measures only 55 miles long by 34 miles wide. 

Resources and Industries. Luxemburg is a coun- 
try of small landowners; 430,000 of the 500,000 
acres devoted to. agriculture are farmed by resident 
owners. The principal crops are oats and potatoes. 

The minerai output of Luxemburg, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 
steel. The unit of currency is the Luxemburg 
franc. 

History and Government. The integrity and neu- 
trality of Luxemburg were guaranteed by the 
Treaty of London (May 11, 1867), having been pre- 
viously (since 1815) a part of the Germanic Confed- 
eration. Overrun by Germany in 2 world wars, 
Luxemburg abolished its unarmed neutrality Apr. 
15, 1948. Customs union with Netherlands and 
Belgium was adopted Jan. 1, 1948 as Benelux 
Customs Union, with inter-union regulation of 
debits and credits, tariff schedules, working toward 
full economic union. Luxemburg signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty; initialed the Schuman coal-steel 
plan and European Army plan. 

As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg is governed under 
a Constitution <1868), modified 1919. Legisla- 
tive power rests with a Chamber of Deputies, 52 
in number, elected by universal suffrage with ex- 
ecutive power held by a Minister of State and a 
Cabinet of at least three Ministers. Luxemburg is 
ruled by Grand Duchess Charlotte (born Jan. 23, 
1896). who succeeded on the abdication of her 
sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 1919) and was 
married (Nov. 6, 1919) to Prince Felix of Bourbon- 
Parma. They have a son and heir, Prince Jean 
(born Jan. 5, 1921), another son and four daugh- 
ters. The Prime Minister is Pierre Dupong. 

The population is almost entirely Roman Catho- 
lic. Education is compulsory and military service 
obligatory. . 3 

Mexico 
ESTADOS UNIDOS MEXICANOS 


Capital: Mexico City. Area: 760,383 square miles. 
Population (U.N. est., 1951): 26,332,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, green-white-red, with eagle and cac- 
tus emblem on white. 

Descriptive. Mexico, a Federal Republic, is 
bounded on the North and Northeast by the United 
States, on the East by the Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of 
Campeche and the Caribbean Sea;-on the South by 
Guatemala and British Honduras, and on the 
Southwest. and West by the Pacific Ocean. The 
Gulf of California makes a huge indentation in the 
western coast, completely separating the narrow, 
mountainous, sterile and sparsely inhabited penin- 
sula of Lower California, 760 miles long, from the 
mainland. On the East the Yucatan peninsula juts 
out into the Gulf of Mexico. The coast line on the 
Pacific is 4,438 miles long and 1,774 on the Gulf 
and the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,549 miles long. i 

The Sierra Madre mountains run North and 
South near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due East, paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. ; 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The lowlands along the coast are tropical, 
rising to subtropical in the foothills, with a heavy 
rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific slope 
and in the interior irrigation is needed. 

Mexico’s population is composed of descendants 
of the aboriginal Indians and Spaniards who col- 
onized the country. Aztec and Mayan stocks are 
absorbed in them. Average annual increase is 
2.29%. 

Resources and Industries. Mexico is rich in min- 
eral resources. Among them are silver (31.5% of 
world production), gold, copper, lead, zinc, anti- 
mony, mercury, arsenic, amorphous graphite, mo- 
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lybdenum, coal and opal. Total output in 1950 ex- 
ceeded 1.5 billion pesos. Petroleum production is 
huge. Production has risen from 39,000,000 bbis. 
in 1938, when the industry was nationalized, to 
79,000,000 bbls. in 1950, and in 1951 reached a 
daily average of 230,000 bbls. Stocks of crude 
totaled 1,423,990,000 bbls. 

Agriculture, stock raising and fishing are im- 
portant. The land is rich, but the rugged topog- 
Taphy and lack of sufficient rainfall are major 
obstacles. Arable land is estimated at 58,512,000 
acres, of which 36,746,000 acres are farmed; pas- 
ture land 139,024,000 acres, and forests 95,000,000 
acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated to be rich 
in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rosewood: and 
legwood. Some of the more ini portsee products 
are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, toma- 
toes, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, ba- 
nanas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
comes from Yucatan. 

Industrial output annually is valued at over 4 
billion pesos, principal products being vegetable 
oils, cotton yarn and clothing, sugar and flour, 
beverages, iron and steel, soap, cigarettes and 
cigars, rubber, paper, -wool products, cement, 
shoes, glass, furniture and tiles. Mexico is famous 
for industrial and native handicraft in silver, pot- 
tery, leather, wood, fibers, and weaving. The U. S. 
takes three-fourths of its exports. 

The tourist trade has become an important in- 
dustry, tourists spending some 1,500,000,000 pesos 
annually. The resorts of Acapulco, Cuernavaca, 
Vera Cruz, and Taxco have become world famous. 
Railway and highway construction has been a 
feature of progress; there are 15,129 miles of 
railroads and 18,124 miles of highways connect- 
ing the different regions and linking the United 
States with Central and South America. Thirty- 
five Mexican airways companies serve the country, 
four operating international traffic. Additionally, 
two American and one Central American carriers 
provide international service. Eighteen steamship 
companies operate regular schedules from the 14 
major ports. 

The monetary unit is the peso, devaluated in 
1949 to 8.65 to $1 U.S. (quoted at c. 114¢ 1952). 

Foreign trade in millions of pesos: 


Imports Exports 
1949 3,208.9 3,291.3 
1950 3,882.7 3,842.3 


In 1951 monthly average trade in millions of 
pesos was: imports, 548; exports, 412. 


History and Government. Mexico has been much 
torn by civil war and insurrection since achieving 
its independence from Spain proclaimed Sept. 15, 
1810, and effected in 1821. 

Mexico is a federal democratic republic of 29 
states, with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal male suffrage. The constitu- 
tion provides for a president elected for 6 years 
and thereafter ineligible; 58 senators for 6 years 
and deputies for 3 years, ineligible for re-election 
until one term has intervened. The deputies are 
elected on a representative basis of one to every 
150,000 pop. There are two territories with gov- 
ernors appointed by the president and a federal 
district containing Mexico City. The president 
appoints a cabinet of 13 department secretaries, 2 
federal agency chiefs and the attorney general. 

Since 1915 Mexico has pursued a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the landless peasants. The title 
rests in the government, but the peasants are 
allowed to use the lands for life. There were dis- 
tributed (1915-1945) 65,000,000 acres among 2,135,- 
000 families, with the rural village (ejido) the 
unit of land holding. Since December, 1941, the 
president has issued individual land titles while 
continuing communal operation of farms. 

The government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and importation of 
agricultural products are under state control. 

Mexico has a social security system for insurance 
to cover industrial accidents, diseases, maternity, 
incapacity, old age, involuntary unemployment at 
an advanced age and death. 

The President is Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, elected 
July 6, 1952, succeeding Miguel Aleman. 


Defense. Military training is compulsory, draf- 
tees serving one year, then form part of the re- 
serves, The peacetime force of the army is 51,000; 
average annual number of draftees is 100,000. There 
is a small Navy and Air Force. 


Education and Religion. Primary education is 
free and compulsory up to 15 years of age. Govern- 
ment schools (1951) number 25,351. Vocational in- 
struction, particularly in agriculture, is being pro- 
moted. There are normal schools for both sexes 
and many technical schools throughout the country. 
The National University of Mexico (founded 1553), 
is famous among Latin-American universities, and 
in the capital are many higher institutions of 
learning and culture and scientific institutions and 
societies. Education in primary, secondary and 
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normal schools is democratic and ‘divorced from all 
religious doctrines. Spanish is the language. 

ere is full religious freedom. The majority 
of the people are Roman Catholic. All church real 
estate as vested in the nation, but care of their 
buildings is entrusted to the clergy. 


Monaco 


Princ’ - towns: La Condamine, Monte Carlo, 
Risaase aren: 0.59 square mile. Population (es- 
timated 1948): 21,000. Flag: red and white hori- 
zontal bands. 


Descriptive. Monaco is a small principality on the 
Mediterranean surrounded on all but the sea side 
the French Department of the Alps Maritimes. 
It is noted for an exceptionally mild climate and 
magnificent scenery. 5 
Resources and Industries. Monaco’s fame as 4 
tourist resort and international conference city is 
_ Widespread. Its revenues derive from indirect tax- 
ation, a tobacco monopoly, postage and the gaming 
tables of the Monte Carlo Casino. Monte Carlo is 
a town with a resident population of about 9,500. 
The French franc is the unit of currency. 


History and Government. An independent prin- 
cipality for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dis- 
possessed by the French Revolution. The line was 
re-established (1814) and placed under the protec- 
torate of France (1815) of the Kingdom of Sar- 
dinia. King Charles III (1861) ceded his rights 
upon Menton and Roquebrune to France. The 
Prince of Monaco was an absolute ruler until a 
Constitution was promulgated (June 7, 1911). This 
provided for. a National Council of 12 members 
(1917) elected by universal suffrage for four years. 
Monaco is divided into three communes: Monaco- 
Ville, La Condamine and Monte Carlo, adminis- 
tered by a municipal body elected by vote. There 
is a local police force of*200. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Rainier III who 
Succeeded his grandfather, Prince Louis II, on the 
latter’s death, May 9, 1949, formally ascending the 
throne Nov. 19, 1949. 


Morocco 


MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e, THE 
FARTHEST WEST 


Capital: Rabat. Area: 172,104 square miles, Pop- 
ulation (estimated 1950): 10,442,000. 


Descriptive. The monarchy of Morocco, a French 
and Spanish protectorate, is a remnant of 
the great Shereefian Empire founded by the Arabs 
at the close of the seventh century and ruled all 
northwestern Africa and most of the Iberian Pen- 
insula. It is bounded on the East by Algeria, on the 
North by the Mediterranean, the extreme point 
opposite Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the South by 
Rio de Oro and Algeria, and on the West by the 
Atlantic Ocean. ‘ 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
run the Riff hills. From Northeast to Southwest 
extend the Atlas Mountains in five great ranges 
rising to 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie fertile 
well-watered plains and the northern slopes of 
the mountains are well wooded. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded trom the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a ‘‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The French section encompasses the whole 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
South to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
North, The area is approximately 153,870 square 
miles; population (estimated 1950), 8,540,000. The 
Spanish section is the northern strip that extends 
(except for the small internationalized Tangier 
area) from a point in the Atlantic about 16 miles 
South of Larache to the river Moulouya. Spain also 
exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni enclave and the 
Cape Juby area on the Atlantic Ocean in the ex- 
treme Southwest of the country. Spanish-con- 
trolled territory totals approximately 18,009 square 
miles with a population (census 1945) of 1,082,000. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers. The plains are mostly occu- 
pied by Arabs and a mixture of the two races, 
known to foreigners as Moors. The third race is 
Jewish, in two sections, one settled there from time 
immemorial, and the other driven from Europe in 
comparatively modern times. 


Resources and Industries. The people are agri- 
cultural and pastoral.. Eggs and poultry have be- 
come the chief articles of export, reaching even to 
England. Other important exports are skins, hides, 
wool, beans, barley, iinseed and wheat, almonds, 
cummin and gums. The chief imports are textiles’ 
Sugar, tea, machinery and hardware, candles and 
spirits. Fruit and vineyards are abundant and 

ates a regular crop. Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, 
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History and Government. The Em theoreti- 
cally is an absolute monarchy, but these country is 
divided into three zones—French and Spanish zones 


in Rabat in the French zone, but Fez, Marra- 
kesh and Meknes are capitals by tradition. 

Morocco came under French infil use 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
. 1910} culminating 
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Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief in 1 A 

The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- 
med (proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927). He was the third 
son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927). 

An elaborate French administration is headed 
a a Resident General who also acts as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs to the Sultan. There is agitation 
for a greater measure of home rule. 


Education and Religion. The native population is 
largely illiterate, but trade schools and agricultural 
training centers have been ponte developed 
since 1945. There are Koranic, Franco-Moslem and 
French schools. European-type elementary and 
secondary schools had 205,000 attendance in 1950. 
The most notable Islamic school is the Kairoween 
University in Fez. The principal languages are 
Moorish-Arabic and the Berber dialects. French 
and Spanish are used for official and business pur- 
poses in their respective zones. The population is 
predominantly Moslem. 


TANGIER INTERNATIONAL ZONE 


Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, and 
surrounding territory, which occupies the extreme 
Northwest corner of Africa on the Atlantic, is in- 
ternationalized. The Tangier Zone comprises 225 
Square miles and a population estimated at 100,000. 

A convention was signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and @ 
protocol (July, 1925) by Great Britain, France and 
Spain, providing for its permanent neutrality, se- 
curity and internationalization. Spain, however, re- 
opened the question (1926) by a demand for full 
control and the incorporation of Tangier within the 
Spanish protectorate. A new accord was signed 
(July 25, 1928) giving Spain control of policing. 

A conference of French, British, United States 
and Russian experts agreed (Aug. 22, 1945) on the 
establishment of a provisional international re- 
gime based on the 1923 convention, and requested 
withdrawal of Spanish forces which had occupied 
the territory in June, 1940. The international ad- 
ministration went into effect Oct. 11, 1945. 

A $4,500,000 program to improve port facilities 
was voted by the Tangier Assembly, July 7, 1952. 


Nepal 


Capital: Katmandu. Area: 54,000 square mile: . 
Population (estimated 1948); 7,000,000. eae 


Descriptive. Nepal is a constitutional monarchy 
on the Southern slope of the Himalayas, bounded 
on the North by Tibet, on the Bast by Sikkim and 
Bengal and on the South and West by India. 

There are many fertile valleys lying in the slopes 
of the bleak and lofty mountains. including Mt. 
Everest (altitude 29,002 feet), and its territory runs 
into the Terai on the plains of India. The capital 
is in a fertile valley, 15 miles long and 20 miles 
wide, which supports 450,000 inhabitants and is 
noted for its 2,700 Buddhist shrines, nearly all 
lavishly decorated examples of Nepalese art. 

Weekly air service between Katmandu and Cal- 
cutta, India, was started in 1950. 


Resources and Industries, Nepal has rich forests 
and quartz deposits. A survey of mineral resources 
was authorized (1948) following the visit of an 
American diplomatic mission. The country exports 
jute, rice, grain, cattle, hides, wheat and drugs, 
and imports textiles, sugar, Salt, hardware, etc, 

The monetary unit is the Ne alese rupee. Paper 
currency was issued for the first time in 1945. 


History and Government. Nepal was originall 
divided into numerous hill clans and petty. prins 
cipalities, the inhabitants of one of which—the 
Ghurkas, a Mongolic-Hindu strain—became pre- 
dominant (about 1769). The sovereign is Mahara- 
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Religion: Ancient Hinduism is the religion of 
the bulk of the people. s 


Defense. The army consists of 20,000 regular 


infantrymen. 
Netherlands 
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average height above sea level of 37 feet, and with 
about one-fourth of its land below sea level, re- 

aimed and protected by dykes, of which there are 
1,500 miles. Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder 
Zee, which covers 1,350 square miles, added 900 
Square miles to the cultivable land, the areas being 
called ‘‘polder.’’ 

The Hague is the official residence of Queen 
Juliana and the seat of her government, but 
Amsterdam is the sole capital of the kingdom and 
the inauguration of the King or Queen—in accord- 
ance with the constitution—is held there. 


Resources and Industries. Of the country’s 
6,900,000 acres given over to agriculture (including 
gardens, orchards and pastures) 90 per cent are 
in holdings of fewer than 50 acres and more than 
50 per cent of fewer than 10 acres. Cereals, pota- 
toes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. Com- 
mercial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry: the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On the very special type of soil found on the edge 
of the polders and the sand dunes along the coast, 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots’ are 
grown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
land but originated in Persia, whence it was taken 
to Holland several hundred years ago. The village 
of Boskoop, with 750 nurseries, is the largest center 
in the world for flowers and ornamental plants. 

The most important industries are shipbuilding, 
the manufacture of machinery, textiles (including 
rayon), and chemical products; also brewing and 
distilling and flour milling. Amsterdam is famous 
for diamond cutting; Delft for pottery. In Eind- 
hoven the famous Philips electrical and radio fac- 
tories are located. Coal is found in Limburg. 

The country is a member of the Benelux Customs 
Union (with Belgium and Luxemburg), which 
aims at full customs and tariff unity. ; 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are mos 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine and the Schelde reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
Schelde including that from Antwerp. 

A new 20-mile segment of the Amsterdam-Rhine 
Canal, opened May 21, 1952, halves shipping time 
between the Rhine and Amsterdam. It has largest 
inland navigation lock in the world, 1,150 ft. 

The monetary unit is the gulden (guilder, florin) 
equiv. U.S. 26.32c, 1952. 


Foreign trade in guilders: 


Imports Exports 
1948 4,918,728,000 2,669,629,000 
1949 5,296,631,000 3,794,135,000 
1950 7, 752,400,000 5,287,800,000 
1951 9,671,310,000 ~7,415,930,000 

Trade with the United States in guilders: 
1948 860,669,000 713,421,000 
1949 877,913,000 111,156,000 
1950 899,000,000 227,000,000 
1951 1,071,600,000 418,700,000 


History and Government. -The first Constitution 
after the reconstruction of the Netherlands as a 
sovereign state was promulgated in 1814, and re- 
vised (1815) after the addition cf the Belgian 
provinces. It assures a hereditary constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power rests exclusively in the 
Crown and the States-General (Parliament) of 
two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, elected 
for six years (one-half every third year) by the 
provincial legislatures, and the Second Chamber, 
100 Deputies, elected for four years directly. Uni- 
versal suffrage for citizens of both sexes over 23 
years of age and proportional representation are 
in force. The Sovereign exercises the executive 
authority through a Council of Ministers, the 
President thereof corresponding to a Prime Minis- 
ter. There is a State Council named by the 
Sovereign, of which she is President, to be con- 
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The reigning So 


May 12, 1948). was married (Jan. 7 
1937) to Prince ard of Lippe-Biestestetd 
(born June 29, 1911), Prince C ft as 
The Prince of the Netherlands”’ since the acces- 
sion of Juliana. They have four daughters, Princess 
Beatrix Wilhemina Armgard (born Jan. 31, 1938), 
heiress-apparent; Princess Irene a Eliza) 
born Aug. 5, 1939), Princess Margriet Francisca 
born Jan. i9, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada, and 
rincess Maria-Christina (born Feb. 18, 1947). 
The Houses of the States-General are composed: 


First Chamber (1952)—Catholic, 14; Labor, 14; 
Anti-Revolutionary, 7; Christian Historical Union, 
6; Freedom and Democracy, 4; Communists, 2. 


Second Chamber (1952)—Catholic party, 30; 
Labor, 30; Anti-Revolutionary, 12: Christian His- 
torical Union, 9; Freedom and Democracy, 9; Com- 
puniete, 6; State Reformed, 2; Catholic Na- 

onal, 2. 

The Premier is Willem Drees (August, 1952). 

Sovereignty over the former Netherlands Indies 
was transferred to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia (now Republic of Indonesia), 
excepting Netherlands New Guinea, Dec. 27, 1949. 
and the Netherlands-Indonesian Union came into 
existence, headed by Queen Juliana. 

Budget (est. 1952): revenue, 4,701,000,000 guil- 
ders; expenditures, 3,001,000,000 guilders. 

Education and Religion. Entire liberty of wor- 
ship and conscience is guaranteed. The royal family 
belongs to the Netherlands Reformed Church. The 
state contributes to the support of several religious 
denominations. 

Education is obligatory from ages seven to 
13. Instruction is free or pee fa to a small 
fee, in both public and denominational schools 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are 
universities in Amsterdam (two), Utrecht, Leyden, 
Delft (Engineering), Groningen, Wageningen (Ag- 
riculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), ijmegen 
and Tilburg. 


Defense. Army service is compulsory between the 
ages of 20 and 40. The Navy consists of one carrier, 
two cruisers, six destroyers, two destroyer escorts, 
seven submarines and minor miscellaneous craft 
The Netherlands also maintains an Air Force. 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guiana, is 
situated_on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west; forests and savannas’ on 
the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac Moun- 
tains. The area is approximately 55,000 square 
miles. The population (est. 1949), is 211,870. Par- 
amaribo is the capital. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
New Netherland (New York) to England in ex- 
change for Surinam. 

The chief export is aluminum ore ‘‘bauxite,’”’ and 
65 per cent of the American consumption of this 
important raw material comes from Surinam. Other 
exports are citrus, rice, coffee, balata and high 
guality lumber. The Surinam guilder is the mone- 
tary unit. 

The Governor, nominated by the Queen of the 
Netherlands and an Executive Council consisting 
of 7 Landsministers have executive power; they are 
assisted by an Advisory Council. Under the re- 
vised Constitution of May 21, 1948, the representa- 
tive body is the Staten of Surinam, consisting of 21 
elected members. 

The Netherlands Antilles consists of two groups 
of islands in the West Indies: Curacao, Aruba and 
Bonaire are near the Venezuelan coast and St. 
Eustatius, Saba and the southern part of St. Mar- 
tin are 500 miles to the northeast and belong to the 
the Lesser Antilles. The area of the group is 381.1 
square miles, divided as follows: Curacao, 172.5 
square miles; Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Mar- 
tin (Dutch part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, and 
Saba, 4.8. 

The population (Jan. 1, 1950) was 160,324, Wil- 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products are corn, 
pulse, salt. and tetas the principal industry 
is the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal Dutch 
Shell and on Aruba the. Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey have large oil refineries, refining the 
oil from Venezuela. 

Executive power is vested in the Governor and 
an Executive Council of six to seven Landsministers 
assisted by an advisory council. The representa- 
tive body since 1950, the Staten, consists of 22 
elected members. 


Nicaragua 
REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA 
Capital: Managua. Area (estimated): 57,145 sa. 
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U lati U.N. est. 1951): 1,088,000. Flag: 
Orie Sobcetal tare, blue-white-blue, with coat 
of arms on white. 


Descriptive. Nicaragua, largest of the Central or 
Middle America States, lies between the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean with more than 200 miles 
of coastline on each. The country is bordered by 
Honduras on the North and Costa Rica on 
South. The Cordillera range of mountains, in- 
cluding many volcanic peaks, runs from northwest 
to southeast through the middle of the coos 


Resources and Industries. The country has valu- 
able forests, some gold is mined, but it is essentially 
am agricultural and stock raising community. On 
the broad tropical plains to the east coast, bananas 
and sugar cane are cultivated, and coffee is grown 
on the mountain slopes. The production of gold 
has attained first rank in the country, taking 
Peccnee ree qeonee- = a-hid a 

r products are mahogany an les an 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, chem- 
icals and flour. Trade is chiefly with the U. S. 

The monetary unit is the cordoba (c. U. S. 14c). 

Nicaragua’s merchandise trade with the U. S.: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $15,700,000 $6,700,000 
1950 18,800,000 19,100,000 
1951 21,300,000 20,700,000 


History and Government. After gaining inde- 
pendence from Spain, 1821, Nicaragua was united 
for a short period with Mexico, then with the 
United Provinces of Central America, finally be- 
coming an independent republic, 1838. Political 
unrest has several times required intervention by 
the United States. 

The Constitution (March 22, 1939, amended Nov. 


years, all chosen by popular vote. Ex-presidents also 
serve in the Senate and are appointed for life. 
The President is elected for a period of six years. 
President is Anastasio Somoza, elected May 21, 1950. 


Education and Religion. Roman Catholic is the 
prevailing religion, but there is complete freedom 
of worship. The teaching of English in the public 
schools is compulsory. 

A Central University of Nicaragua was estab- 
lished in 1941, The University of Leon was founded 
in 1814; the name was changed (1947) to National 
University of Nicaragua. 


Defense. The National Guard numbers roughly 
3,600 officers and men with a trained reserve of 
4,000. Aviation is being developed. 


Norway 
NORGE 


Capital: Oslo, Area: 124,710 square miles. Popu- 
Jation (govt. est. 1952): 3,309,000. Flag: white-bor- 
dered blue cross on red field. 


Descriptive, Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in Northwest Europe from 
the Skagerrak, which separates it from Denmark, 
to the North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on 
the East it meets Finland and the U.S.S.R. The 
Kjoelen Mountains, which separate Norway from 
Sweden to the East, give Norway in the northern 
part but a narrow fringe of country washed by the 
Arctic and North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep 
by fjords of scenic grandeur. 

The country’s greatest length is 1,100 miles; its 
width varies from 270 to only 4 miles at the nar- 
rowest point. 


Resources and Industries. Norway is essentially 
a maritime country. Only 4,300 Square miles of land 
are under cultivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; 
and forests 29,455. 

Forests are one of the principal natural sources 
of wealth. Huge quantities of cod, herring, whale, 
tuna, seal, mackerel and salmon are caught. Min- 
ing is an important industry and the country yields 
silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 

The country lacks sufficient coal but has be- 
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bination of agriculture with fishing, or forestry 
and fur bearing. animals. 

Norway now ranks third in the world with a 
merchant marine of 5,579 ships totaling 6,036,670 
tons (1952). About 50% are tankers. 

The principal manufactures. are food products, 
Machinery and metal work, paves and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, fish and whale.oils, soap and electro- 
chemical products, especially nitrates. 

The ee unit is the krone, equal to U. S. 
14e (1952). 


Foreign trade (monthly average in kroner): 


ports E 
1949 351,000,000 178,000,000 
1950 403,000,000 232,000,000 
1951 521,000,000 369,000,000 


History and Government. Norway, under its Con- 
stitution (adopted May 17, 1814) is a constitutional 
hereditary monarchy. Independent for centuries. 
Norway was united with Denmark (1381-1814), an 
Sweden (1814-1905). Norway and Sweden signed 
an agreement dissolving the union, oo poe a 

The king of Norway is Haakon . (born Aug. 
3, 1872) Second son of Frederick VIII.. King of 
Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
the Storting (Nov. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
22, 1906), married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died (Nov. 20, 1938), third daughter of King 
Edward VII of Great Britain. The heir to the 


ed (March 21, cess 
Sweden, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Heredi- 
tary Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 21, 1937) and 
two daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid (Feb. 12, 1932). 
The legisiative power is vested in the Storting, 
whose 150 members are elected for four years. The 
Storting discusses and votes on all political 
and budgetary questions, but divides itself into 

two sections for questions of legislation. 
The Premier is Oscar Torp, Laborite, appointed 


“Nov: 13, 1951. 


Norway has an advanced health and social wel- 
fare system with insurance against sickness, acci- 
dents, and unemployment; and family allowances 
and old age pensions. 


Education and Religion. The Evangelical Lu- 
theran religion is endowed by the state and its 
clergy are nominated by the King. All religions are 
tolerated. 

Education has been compulsory from ‘seven to 14 
since 1860 and the school system is highly organ- 
ized. There is no illiteracy. The Universities of Oslo 
Moundea in 1811) and Bergen are subsidized by the 

tate, as are the Technological Institute (Trond- 
heim) and the Agricultural College (Aas). 


Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory, Conscripts are drafted at 20, ‘serve 18 
months. Program projects 240,000 in armed forces 
by end of 1954, including an air force of 11 jet 
squadrons. Small navy emphasizes coastal defense 


craft. SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen is a group of mountainous islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. The largest, West Spitzbergen 
(12,000 square miles), lies about 370 miles due north 
of Norway, half-way to the Pole. Discovered by 
Norsemen (1194) and rediscovered by Barents 
the islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway periodically asserted (since 1261) 
her claims to the islands. Following action by_the 
Peace Conference (1919) a treaty was signed in 
Paris (Feb. 9, 1920) by the United States, Great 
Britain, Denmark, France, Italy. Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, which put Spitz- 
bergen under a Norwegian mandate. The area is 
about 24,095 square miles; the population, 3,200. 

Coal resources are estimated at 9,000,000,006 
tons; annual production is over 470,000 tons. There 
are large deposits of low-grade iron ore and gyp- 
sum, and signs of oil have been reported. 


MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway and 
about 300 miles North of Iceland. The Norwegian 
Meteorological Institute established (1921) a weath- 
er station there. Otherwise it is uninhabited. 

Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract ‘in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 94 square miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. 

Norwegian Antarctic Dependency (Queen Maud 
Land), lying between the Falkland Tskande depend- 
ency and the Australian Antarctic dependency, was 
placed under Norwegian sovereignty Jan. 14, 1939. 


Palestine 


te 

the Arab portions being held chiefly by the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of Jordan and evn. 3 

For information pomedionen > the Republic of 


Panama 
REPUBLICA DE PANAMA 


Capital: Panama. Area: 28,575 square miles. 
Population (1950 census): 805,285. Flag: rectangle 
of four quarters, white with blue star, blue, white 
with red star, red. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Panama occupies 
the entire isthmus of that name connecting Central 
and South America, lying between the Caribbean 
Sea on the North and the Pacific Ocean on the 
South. It is bounded on the East by Colombia, 
West. by Costa Rica. 

Daily air mail and passenger services operate 
between Panama and United States cities, and con- 
— oon other Central and South American 
countries. 


Resources and Industries. Of the total area of 
Panama, five-eighths are unoccupied and only a 
small part of the remainder is properly cultivated. 
The forest resources are great. Stock raising is 
extensively carried on. The chief -exports are 
bananas, pineapples and cacao. 

The silver balboa is the unit of currency, and is 
equivalent in value to the United States dollar. 

Merchandise trade with the U.S. in 1951 was: 
Imports, $46,600,000; exports, $11,900,000. 

Due to easy shipping regulations and strictures in 
the U. S., merchant tonnage registered in Panama 
after the World War became fourth in size, pre- 
ceded only by Britain, U. S. and Norway. 


History and Government. Panama. under Span- 
ish rule (from 1538) became independent (Nov. 28, 
1821), joined the Great_Colombian Confederation 
from which it seceded (Nov. 3, 1903) and became 
an_independent Republic. 

By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, joei 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip, the 
Canal Zone, extending for five miles on each side 
of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 
and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 
Sanitary and other purposes. The United States 
also has nearly. complete jurisdiction over sanitary 
and quarantine regulations in the two cities of 
Colon and Panama and owns and operates the Pan- 
ama railroad, 47 miles long; connecting these cities. 
In return the United States paid Panama $10,000,- 
000 outright and $250,000 gold a year rental, be- 
ginning after the lapse of nine years. 

A new treaty with the United States replacing 
the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) and 
modifying the treaty of 1904 was signed in Wash- 
ington (March 2 36), by which the United 
States renounced its guarantee of Panaman in- 
dependence specified in the treaty of 1903, also 
the right to intervene to maintain order in 
the cities of Panama and Colon. The annual 
rental charge of $250,000 in gold was changed 
(retroactive to Feb. 26, 1934, in consequence of 
the dollar devaluation) to 430,000 balboas, the 
currency of Panama. The treaty further provided 
that no new private business be established in the 
Canal Zone, and only Government employees be al- 
lowed to reside there. 

Panama adopted its third Constitution March 1, 
1946. There is universal suffrage since 1945. 

The President is Col. Jose Antonio Remon, 
elected for a four-year term, May 11, 1952. 

Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion prevails but other faiths have representa- 
tion. Education is compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 15. There are 1,098 
primary schools, and more than 40 secondary 
schools, commercial and technical colleges. The 
National University is in Panama City. Spanish is 
the official language and its use is compulsory. 


Paraguay 
REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 
Capital: Asuncion. Area (estimated): 150,515 sq. 
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mi. Population (U.N, est. 1951): 1,425,000, Flag: 
three horizontal bars, red-white-blue; oie s 
bears on the obverse republic’s coat of arms, on 
reverse a lion and inscription.‘‘Paz y Justicia,’’ 
or as ional flag having different obverse: and 


Descriptive. Paraguay, one of the two inland 
countries of South America, is bounded on the 
North by Bolivia and Brazil, on the East by Brazil 
and Argentina, on the South by Argentina, and on 
the West by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
forests. It is one of the best watered countries in 
the world. The Paraguay River, the Republic’s 
most important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and sg? Ma for smaller craft for practically its 
entire length (1,800 miles). The country still is 
deficient in adequate roads. 

Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- 
ments have been made, including the dredging of 
an adequate river channel and the construction of 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. There 
are air mail and passenger services between Asun- 
cion and other South American cities. 

Paraguay regained 91,800 square miles (Oct. 10, 
1938) by the terms of the Gran Chaco Peace Set- 
Reraeet ¥3. hfe oe Pateeg pe? suns Press coun 

a ed to Paraguay, thus ending a dispute 
with Bolivia since 1870. . 

Resources and Industries. The most important 

agricultural crops are corn, mandioca, cotton, 

ms, peanuts, tobacco and citrus fruits. ‘The 
livestock industry is important. Latest statistics 
show that Paraguay has about 4,500,000 cattle ex- 


cluding hogs and other livestock. Several saladeros, ~ 


or beef curing establishments, are located near 
Asuncion. 

The chief cxports-are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im- 
ports are textiles, stuffs. hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

The monetary unit is the guarani (c, 15c to $1). 

In June 1951, imports reached 17,230,000 guar- 
anies; exports, 19,900,000 guaranies (monthly ay- 
erage). 


History and Government. Paraguay gained its 
independence from Spain (1811), was governed by 
a dictator from 1815-1840. 

Shortly after the war with Brazil, Argentine con- 
federation and Uruguay (1870), a Constitution, 
modeled after that of the United States, providing 
for a republican form of government, was adopted. 

In 1940 a revision was designed to eliminate 
anti-social abuses, prevent monopolization of con- 
sumption goods and artificial price fixing. 

Congress is composed of one Chamber, with the 
members elected one for each 25,000 inhabitants. 
A Council of State succeeds the Senate and the 
members are nominated by the government on a 
corporative basis. The President is elected for five 
years and appoints a cabinet which exercises all 
the functions of the government. It informs the 
Chamber and Council of State of its policies. 
Private property is guaranteed by the Constitution. 

The President (5-year term) is Dr. Federico 
Chaves, sole candidate, elected July 16, 1950. 


Education and Religion. The Roman Catholic 
religion is established, but others are tolerated. 
Primary education is compulsory between the ages 
of seven and 14. There are (1947) 1,293 government 
primary schools, a number of secondary and yoca- 
tional schools, and eight universities. Spanish is 
the universal language, but Paraguayans also speak 
Guarani, an ancient Indian tongue. 

Defense. All citizens from 18 to 20 years of age 
are subject to obligatory military service. A mod- 
ernly equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 


Peru 
REPUBLICA DEL PERU 


Capital: Lima. Area: 514,059 scuare miles, Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est. 1951): 8,558,000. Flag: three 
vertical bars, red-white-red, with coat of arms on 
white. 

Descriptive. Peru, situated on the Pacific coast 
of South America, is bounded on the North by 
Ecuador, on the Northeast and East by Colombia 
and Brazil, and on the Southeast by Bolivia; at its 
southernmost tip is the narrow Republic of Chile. 
Peru has a Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an 
extreme width, from coast to eastern jungle, of 
about 800 miles. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The uplands 
or western slopes of the Andes,are well watered and 
also the eastern descent to the Amazon basin, which 
are fertile tropical lowlands, 
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Lima, the capital, 1s called City of the Kings. 
It is the most important commercial center of t 
country. Callao, important industrially and the 
chief. seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
Tailroads and three highways. 

first trans-Andean highway to: penetrate the 
Amazon basin of Peru was completed in 1943. The 
Toadway extends northward from Lima across the 
Andes via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, 

Pucallpa, a small port on the navigable waters 
of the Ucayali River. 


ources and Industries. Though agricultural 
and pastoral products comprise only 40% of the 
value of the total exports, 85% of the population 
is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon them by 
agriculture and. stock raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton and averages 20%.of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
crop is sugar. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, barley 
and quinua are also raised. Corn, native to Peru, 
is grown throughout the country, forming a staple 
food for a large part of the Indian population. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the largest 

roducers in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and 
ts derivatives account for nearly half of the value 
of total mineral production. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals, chemicals, dyes and paints. 

There is airline service between Lima and other 
large foreign cities. 

The monetary unit is the sol (c. U. S. 6.40c). 


Annual trade with U. S. (dollars): 


1949 86,200,000 40,300,000 
1950 72,800,000 48,500,000 
1951 114,700,000 60,700,000 


History and Government. For centuries Peru was 
the seat of political power on the continent: first 
as the center of the Inca Empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost viceroyalty in the New World. 

By the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
ment consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected. by direct suffrage for a period of 
Six years. National legislative authority is vested in 
a Congress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and 
a Senate elected for 6 years. Chamber members 
must be at least 25 years of age: Senate members 
at least 35 years of age, and all must be native- 
born Peruvians. The president is advised by an 
Economic Advisory Council of approximately 50 
Members, specialists in their fields. 

Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 
municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 

The President is Gen. Manuel A. Odria, sole 
candidate, elected July 2, 1950, after two years as 
Provisional President. 


Education and Religion. Religious liberty pre- 
vails but the Roman Catholic religion is protected 
by the state. 

Education is free and compulsory between the 
ages of seven and 14. The University of San 
Marcos (founded May, 1551) is claimed to be the 
oldest institution of learning in the western hemi- 
sphere. There are four other universities. 

About 60 per cent of tne population is Indian: 
the white (10%) is predominantly of Spanish 
descent. The remainder are chiefly Mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but a large Part 
at the Indian population still speaks Quechua or 

ymara. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory with two 
years in the active army, five years in the first 
reserve, five in the second reserve and 20 years in 
the National Guard. 


Philippines 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 
Capital: Quezon City (Luzon). Area: 115,600 sq. 
mi. Population (U.N. est. 1951): 20,246,000. Flag: 
blue and red horizontal bars; white canton with 
gold sun, three gold stars. 


Descriptive. The Republic of the Philippines, 
largest island Malay Archipelago 
(and area 114,830 square miles)—lies between 

North latitude and between 
116° 40’ and 126° 34’ Fast longitude, There are 
7,110 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
North to South and 682 miles from East to West 
in the shape of a huge triangle, 7,000 miles from 
San Francisco. Of this number 462 have an area 
of one square mile or over: 2,441 are named and 
4,669 unnamed. About 63 per cent of the archipela- 
go is suitable for cultivation. 

Eleven of the islands have an area of more than 
1,000 square miles each. They are: Luzon, 40,420; 
Mindanao, 36.537; Samar, 5,050: Negros, 4,906: 
Palawan, 4,550; Pamay, 4.446: Mindoro, 3,579: 


‘oe 2,786; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 1,534; Masbate, 


255. 
Other ups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South. the Babuyanes and 
are in the a ie Pacer es amie in the East, 
and Calamianes, e West. 

The Archipelago has a coast line of 14,407 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 
locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 
square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles, is 
the finest harbor in the Far East. a. Cebu, 
Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo, Aparri, Davao and Legaspi 
are the ports of entry. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system. There are 20 more or less active 
volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,690 ft., in Mindanao, and 
Mayon Volcano, 7,943 ft. in Albay, are the most 
famous. Between the mountains and the sea lie 
great fertile, well-watered plains. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 
April to June, about 84; other months, about 80. 

Quezon City, a suburb, replaced Manila as the 
official capital by a decree signed by the President 
Pe ie oe but many government offices remain 
n a. 


Resources and Industries. Philippine economics 
rest on agriculture, livestock, mining, lumbering 
and fishing. Greater industrialization is goal of 
present administration. : 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable - 
oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
dye woods. 

The islands are rich in mineral resources. Gold, 
Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. “There are about 75 
Square miles of lignite and bituminous coal. 

The chief agricultural products are unhusked 
rice (‘‘palay’’), manila hemp from abaca, copra, 
sugar Cane, corn and tobacco. The principal export 
fruit is the pineapple but there are also bananas, 
Mangoes, Papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, man- 
darins and oranges. 

lat Sb er industries have been encouraged 
largely by the free-trade relations with the U.S. 
The minimum daily wage of industrial workers was 
raised in 1951 to $2 for Manila and $1.50 outside, 
with 88c for farm labor. 

Leading exports are copra, hemp, desiccated co- 
conut, sugar, coconut oil, embroideries, pineapples, 
lumber and chromite. Imports are, in order, cotton, 
rayon and other synthetic textiles, grains, mineral 
oils, autos, iron and steel, tobacco, dairy products, 
nae opel ie iss mela 

€ monetary unit is the peso, officiall ed 
at_two to the U. S. dollar. ¥ 7 

Foreign trade (about three-fourths with the 

U.S.) has been equivalent to: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $ 568,700,000 $ 253,800,000 (est.) 
1950 356,200, 332,700,000 
1951 (a) 204,000,000 240,100,000 


(a) First six months. 


History and Government. The Philippines were 
discovered by Magellan, 1521, and conquered by 
Spain 1565. The islands were ceded to the 
United States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 
1898), following the Spanish-American War. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram IJ, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

Japan attacked the Philippines Dec. 8, 1941 (Far 
Eastern time). Gen. Douglas MacArthur was put 
in command of the U. S.-Filipino forces (15,000 
Americans, 40,000 in Filipino army, 100,000 Filipino 
reservists). Japan conquered the islands by May 
2, 1942. The Japanese were cleared out by Mar. 1, 
1945. In 1951 the U. S. settled war claims for 
pa sag ae for $388,150,000. 

nm July 4, 1946, the iridependent Re ublic 

the Philippines was proclaimed in accordance with, 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act passed by the U. S, Con- 
gress in 1934, providing for Philippine independence 
in 1946. President Truman formally recognized the 
Philippines as a separate and self-governing na- 
tion, announcing the surrender by the United States 
of at rights of sovereignty. 

€ Constitution provides for the Congress of the 
Philippines, consisting of a Senate of 26 Senators, 
elected at large, and a House of Representatives 
with a maximum membership of 120. The members 
of the House are apportioned among provinces 
according to population. Their term of office is 4 
years. The Congress regulates capital and labor, 
utility franchises, and natural resources. 

The term of the president and vice president is 
4 years, and the president may be re-elected only 
once. The cabinet consists of 13 members. : 

The chief executive is Elpidio Quirino who, as 
vice president, succeeded President Manuel A. Rox- 
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_as on the latter’s death, April 15, 1948, and was 
elected to a full term, Nov. 8 49 


1949, 
supreme court comprising a chief justice 


eon 10 justices appointed by the president cannot 

are a 

by a two-thirds vote. Freedom of the press, 

and the right of assembly are guaranteed 

Bill of Rights, Women have equal suffrage. 
All lands in the public domain, all waters, min- 


jon, 


erals, coal and petroleum, all forces of potential 


energy and other natural resources of the Philip- 
pines belong to the state and their disposition, ex- 


Meee re development and utilization are limited 
© citizens of the Philippines or corporations and 
associations of which 60% of the capital is owned 
present leases and con- 
the Constitution 
ght to develop Philippine natural re- 
sources and to own and operate public utilities 
for a limited period was extended to citizens of 


by such citizens subject 
eessions. By an amendment to 
(1947), ri 


the United States. 


Since the establishment of the Republic the gov- 
ernment has fought the armed revolt of the Huk 


faction (Hukbalahap), Communist-supported ex- 
tremists, who have killed some Americans in am- 


bush. A number of Communists were sentenced to 


prison and death in 1951 for outrages. An am- 


nesty to Communists who left the party and de- 


sired to buy farms was offered. 


_ Defense. The Philippines and the United States 
Signed (March 14, 1947) a 99-year agreement for 


American military and naval bases in the islands. 


The agreement provides that in the interest of 
international security any of the bases may be made 


available to the Security Council of the U.N. 
Education and Religion, Education is free in th 
public schools, secular and coeducational. In 19 
1949 there were 17,500 public schools with an en- 
rollment of 3,510,631 
Tagalog (a 
medium of instruction. 


were published (1947) 464 newspapers and maga- 
zines printed in English, Spanish, local dialects 
and other languages. 


Among the special government institutions are 


the Normal School, the School of Arts and Trades, 


the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 


cultural School. There are pore trade schools. 
Higher learning is provide 


Silliman University in Dumaguete, 
by the cooperative support of the United Evan- 


gelical Church of the Philippines, the Presbyterian 
the United States and the American 


Church in 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

About 80% of the inhabitants 
Catholics and about 1,500,000 belong to the In- 


dependent Catholic Church, organized (1899) by a 
Fr. Gregorio Aglipay. There are 


Filipino priest, 
378,000 Protestants, about 675,000 Moslems (Moros). 


Poland 
RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA LUDOWA 


Capital: Warsaw. Area: 121,131 square miles. 
Population (census 1950): 24,976,926. Flag: two 
horizontal bars, white and red. 


Descriptive. Poland, a Republic in Central 
Europe, is bounded on the North by the Baltic Sea, 
East Prussia and Lithuania, both occupied by the 
U.S. S. R.; onthe East by the U. S. S. R.; on the 
South by Czechoslovakia, and on the West by 
East Germany (Soviet Zone of Occupation). 


Resources and Industries, Forty-five per cent of 
the population engages in agriculture. Textiles, 
chemicals, woodworking and metal industries are 
important. - 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, lead salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Coal reserves are estimated at 135 billion metric 
tons; production, aided by mechanization and 
training, is rising rapidly and expected to reach 
100,000,000 tons in 1955. 

Planned economy has been introduced; a Six- 
Year Plan (1950-1955) of economic and social 
development is in operation. 

The monetary unit is the zloty (U. S. 25c.). 


History and Government. Poland, whose history 
dates from 966, and a great power from the four- 
teenth to the seventeenth century, in four parti- 
tions (1772, 1793, 1795 and 1939) was apportioned 
among Prussia, Russia and Austria, and Germany 
and Russia. Overrun by the Austro-German armies 
in World War I, its independence (self-declared on 
Nov. 11, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, 1919) and Treaty of Riga. 

Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland.(Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country. It is estimated that Ger~ 


law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
in the 


e 
48 
. The national language is 
Malayan dialect) but English is the 


Approximately 5,000,000 
persons speak English and 500,000 Spanish. There 


by the state-supported 
University of the Philippines, Quezon City, and the 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
1611). Among private educational institutions is the 
maintained 


are Roman 
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‘many received 72,500 square miles with a popula- 


tion of approximately 22,500,000—all the territory 
ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Versailles. To 
the U. S. S. R. went some 178,000 square miles 
of territory with a population of 12,775,000. The 
territory gained by Russia comp rtions of 
White Russia and the Western e; of 
which was annexed by the U. S. S. R. 

Poland and Russia signed an agreement in 
London (July 30, 1941) abrogating the German- 
Russian accord partitioning Poland. 

Before World War II, Poland’s population was 
34,775,698 and its area 150,470 square miles. In 
compensation for 69,860 square miles of territory 
in the East ceded to the U. S. S. R. under a treaty 
signed in Moscow (Aug. 16, 1945), Poland received 
38,986 square miles in the West—the former Ger- 
man provinces of Silesia, Pomerania and West 
Prussia. 

A “Government of National Unity” was formed 
June 28, 1945, including members of the wartime 
Provisional and London governments. 

Elections to the first Sejm (Parliament) were 
held (Jan, 19, 1947) and the Government bloc, 
se and Socialists, won 394 of the 444 
seats. 

A new constitution, replacing the interim charter 
of Feb. 19, 1947, was unanimously approved e 
Sejm and placed in effect July 22, 1952. It de- 
scribes Poland as a people’s republic in which the 
highest authority is the parliamentary =; ae 
Sejm will elect a Council of State of 15 members 
replacing the office of President, when named. 
The President since 1947 has been Boleslaw Bierut. 

Although the government is communist and its 
delegates in the U.N. regularly vote with the Soviet 
bloc, the Polish people remain strongly national- 
istic and religious. Poland has trade agreements 
with the German Democratic Republic (Commu- 
nist) and its propaganda, directed against West 
Germany, aims to retain territory up to the Oder- 
Neisse line, gained in World War II, 

The Premier is Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 


Defense. Military age extends from 20-50. In 
1950 the army was reorganized along Soviet lines, 
Officers are required to learn Russian. Strength of 
the armed forces is estimated at 500,000 (1951). 
The navy has one cruiser, 6 destroyers, 6 sub- 
marines and other craft. 


Education and Religion. Education is free and 
compulsory in the Polish Republic. ‘There are 
universities in Warsaw, Cracow, Posnan (Posen), 
Breslau (Wroclaw), Lodz, Torun and Lublin, 

Roman Catholic is the chief religion, 


GDANSK (Danzig) 


The former Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), once 
united with Poland (1455-1793), while a member 
of the Hanseatic League and later a part of the 
German Empire, is a port on the Baltic Sea 
through which runs the Vistula River. The Free 
State has an area of 754 square miles and popula- 
tion (city proper 1946), 117,894. Poland gained 
access to the port by the Treaty of Versailles 
(1919) and Danzig was brought within the Polish 
customs frontier in 1922. 

Danzig was proclaimed part of the German 
Reich Sept. 1, 1939; Russian troops captured the 
city March 30, 1945. Under the terms of the 
Potsdam Declaration, Aug. 1945, g ‘was 
placed under Polish administration, pending com- 
pletion of a peace treaty with Germany. 


Portugal 
REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA 


Capital: Lisbon. Area: 35,466 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. estimate 1951):"8,606,000, Flag: green 
and red vertical bars, with armillary sphere and 
shield in center. 


Descriptive. Portugal occupies the western part 
of the Iberian Peninsula in Europe, being bounded 
on the North and East by Spain and on the South 
and West by the Atlantic Ocean. The Azores and 
Madeira Islands in the North Atlantic, are politi- 
cally an integral part of the republic. The area of 
the Azores is 888 square miles with a population 
(1950) of 286,800. The area of the Madeira Islands 
is 308 square miles with a population (1950) of 
280,000..The country is mountainous. About one- 
third of the land is cultivated. 


Resources and Industries. Wheat, maize, oats, 
barley, rye and rice are important crops. Vine- 
yards abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit 
are largely produced. Wine-making is the chief 
industry. Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut 
cover 19% of the country, and cork, of which the 
average annual production is 150,000 metric tons, 
is the second largest industry. Portugal has much 
mineral wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, cop- 
per, tin, wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, tita- 
nium), which has not yet been fully developed. 
The sardine fisheries are important. Cork, wine, 
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canned sardines, tuna fish, anchovies, and resins 
are exported. 

An extensive program of hydroelectric works. 
now under way, is expected to expand Portugal’s 
industries, Mutual Security loans from the United 
States in 1952 will develop raw materials and food- 
ee production in Angola and Mozambique in 

Tica. 

The monetary unit is the escudo (c. U.S. 3.48c). 

Foreign trade (monthly average in escudos): 


Imports Exports 
1949 754,000,000 341,000,000 
1950 655,000,000 442,000,000 
1951 791,000,000 630,000,000 


Histery and Government. Portugal, an indepen- 
dent state since the twelfth century, was a king- 
dom until a revolution (1910) drove King Manoel 
II, from the throne and a republic was proclaimed. 

A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1933) 
and several times amended, provides some fea- 
tures of a ‘“‘Corporative State.’? Two assem- 
blies of 120 members each were chosen—the first, 
the National Assembly, to exercise legislative 
powers, by direct election by heads of families 
Tegardless of sex; the second, the Corporative 
Chamber, chosen through a system of guild or 
Syndical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
ber deals with economic and social matters, and 
advises the National Assembly. The Assembly may 
override a- Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

Suffrage is extended tc males and females with 
educational or tax payment qualifications. 

At the elections (1934, i938, 1942, 1946 and 
1949) only one list of candidates selected by Gov- 
ernment committees was presented. 

President Marshal Antonio Oscar de Fragoso 
Carmona, elected in 1926 and re-elected for con- 
secutive seven-year terms since 1928, died April 
18, 1951. He was succeeded by Francisco Higinoe 
Craveiro Lopes, elected July 22, 1951. 

Premier: Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 


Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic; there is freedom of worship. 
Primary education is compulsory. In 1947-48 there 
were 10,411 primary schools with attendance of 
549,712. There are four universities, three uni- 
versity schools, 45 lyceums, 58 technical schools 
and six art colleges. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory between 
the ages of 20 and 45. There is a small Navy. 
Formation of 2 separate air arm was announced 
July 1, 1952. A 1951 agreement gives the United 
States additional rights in the Azores for defense 
Purposes and integrates the islands into the frame- 
work of NATO, 


PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS PROVINCES 


The Cape Verde Islands in the North Atlantic, 
longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
(1947) 155,071, of which 5,311 are white. Chief 
pecans are coffee, medicinal products, hides, 
ruit and grain. 


Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia 
(chief port, Bissau), has an area of 13,948 square 
miles and a population (1940) of 351,089. Chief 
exports are wax, oils, ivory and hides. 


The Islands of San Tome and Principe about 
125 miles off the West coast of Africa in the Gulf 
of Guinea, form a province under a Governor. 
The islands have an area of 372 Square miles; 
population (1940) 60,490. Chief products are cacao, 
coffee, coconut, copra, palm oil and cinchona. 


Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching South from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a Governor General 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
Since 1575. Its area is 481,351 square miles; popu- 
lation (1950), 4,111,796, including 50,000 Europeans. 

he capital is Luanda. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, coconuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco, cot- 
ton. Diamonds are mined and exported principally 
to Belgium. There are large deposits of malachite 
copper, iron and salt, and gold has been found. 
Portugal supplies from 45% to 50% of the imports. 
Lobita is an important Atlantic seaport for ship- 
Ding strategic raw materials. 


Portuguese’ India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
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Pangim), on the Malabar coast; 
ey ‘Bomber: eR ig a small island 140 
from Damao. There is a 


Macao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
on an island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River. Population (est. 1950), 450,000. 
The trade, mostly transit, is handled by Chinese. 


Portuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
Malay island of that name, off the North coast of 
Australia, Netherlands having the western part. 

area is 7,330 square miles and the population 
(1947) was 314,133. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, 
sandal root, copra and wax. Capital, Dilly. 


Rumania 
ROMANIA 
PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF RUMANIA 


Capital: Bucharest. Area: 91,584 square miles. 
Population (census 1948): 15,873,000. Flag: three 
ee bars, blue-yellow-red, with insignia in 
yellow. 


Descriptive. 


Danube. 


Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of the 
Population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
the most important agricultural products are wheat, 
corn, barley, rye, sugar beets and oats. Vineyards 
and orchards are plentiful. The country yields salt, 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, copper, 
zinc and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and dis- 
tilling are important industries. -The country’s re- 
sources and most of its enterprises were national- 
ized June 12, 1948. Close economic ties with the 
U.S.S.R. exists since 1945. 

The monetary unit is the lei (leu), formerly c. 
U.S, .0067c, revalued Jan. 27, 1952 and pegged to 
the ruble at 2.8 to 1. 


History and Government. Rumania’s history dates 
back to 101 A.D. with the Roman colonization of 
the Dacian Kingdom. The modern nation was 
formed by the union, Jan. 24, 1859, of the prin- 
cipalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Moldavia; 
proclaimed its independence from Turkey (May 10, 
1877) during the Russo-Turkish War. 

Rumania fought with the Axis, invading Russia 
(1941-44). It fought against Germany and Hun- 
gary, 1944-45. 

The armistice terms (March, 1945) provided that 
the Soviet-Rumanian frontier of June 28, 1940 
would be restored and that northern Bukowina and 
Bessarabia, occupied by Rumania since 1918, would 
be recognized as part of the Soviet Republic. 
Rumania returned to Bulgaria (1940) the two 
Southern Dobrudja counties won by the Treaty 
of Bucharest (1913) with an area of some 3,000 
Sq. mi., and a population (1940) of 408,900. 

According to the Constitution of 1886 (modified 
1923, and restored by royal decree Aug. 31, 1944), 
Rumania was proclaimed a constitutional monar- 
chy; Government was vested in a King, -a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. Basic freedoms of the 
individual, the secret ballot and rights of private 
property were guaranteed. 

The United States and Great Britain recognized 
the de facto Groza Government (Feb. 5, 1946), after 
the Cabinet had been reorganized and free elec- 
tions, freedom of the press, speech, assembly and 
religion had been granted. Women voted for the 
first time (1946) in the national elections. 

The extiled King of Rumania, Michael I (born 
Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex-King Carol II who 
abdicated (Sept. 6. 1940) and Princess (now Queen- 
Mother) Helen of Greece; abdicated (Dec. 30, 1947), 
buf renounced his abdication (March 4, 1948), 
blaming Communist domination of the government 
for his act. Michael married (June 10, 1948) 
Princess Anne of Bourbon-Parma. 

Coincident with Michael’s abdication, a People’s 
Republic was proclaimed by the government. A 
new proposed constitution was published in Bucha= 
rest, July 18, 1952, based on the Communist model; 
2 eee said to guarantee civil and religious free- 

oms,. 

,in national council elections, Dec. 3, 1950, the 
single government slate received 98% of the vote. 

Vice Premiers Visile Luca and Techari Georgescu 


» 
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The Premier is Gheorghiu-Dej, appointed June 
2, replacing Dr. Petru (Peter) Gro was pro- 
claimed President by the pi a ie ag Pe 


Education and Religion. Primary 
free and obligatory. gaye 

Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox clergy 
are paid by the state, other clergy being sub- 
ventioned. Church and State are separated. 

Defense. Military service is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 21 to 50. Normal ser- 
vice is for two years. Rumania has a small Navy 
and Air Force. 


Salvador 
REPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR 


Capital: San Salvador. Area: 13,176 are miles, 
Population (U.N. est. 1951): 1,936,000. Fins: three 
or apt bars, blue-white-blue, coat of arms on 


Descriptive. Salvador, smallest of the six Central 
American or Middle American Republics and the 
only one without an Atlantic seacoast, is bounded 
on the West by Guatemala, on the North and East 
by Honduras and the Gulf of Fonseca, and on the 
South by a Pacific coastline of about 160 miles. 
A country of mountains, hills and upland plains, 
it is entirely within the tropics, but tropic heat is 
modified by the elevation. There are about 360 
rivers, none of which is navigable but two forming 
valleys of considerable size—the Lempa and the Rio 
Grande de San Miguel. Highest mountain is Santa 
Ana volcano (7,825 feet). 

San Salvador, the capital, is connected by rail or 
highway with all towns of importance. Three sea- 
ports, La Libertad, Acajutla and La Union (Cutuco) 
are the principal means of entry. 

The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
latter comprising about 20% of the population. 
About 62% is rural. 


Resources and Industries. The coffee plantations 
on the mountain slopes are the country’s eco- 
nomic mainstay, furnissing 80% of its exports. 
Henequen, gold, sugar and balsam are also ex- 
ported. Imports include cotton textiles, iron 
and steel manufactures, automobiles and trucks, 
wheat and flour, drugs and pharmaceuticals. 

The unit of currency is the colone. 


El Salvador’s annual merchandise trade with the 
United States, in dollars: 


Imports Exports 
1949 25,800,000 40,200,000 
1959 32,700,000 51,000, 
1951 42,000,000 63,700,000 


History and Government. Salvador became an 
independent republic upon the dissolution of 
the Central American Federation (1839). The 
constitution provides for a unicameral legislative 
system, the National Assembly of Deputies which 
holds two sessions a year. Three deputies and two 
alternates from each department are elected by 
popular vote for one year terms. All males over 18 
are required to vote. Military men in active service, 
however. have no right to vote and are ineligible 
to hold elective office, except the presidency. Mar- 
ried women more than 25 and unmarried women 
more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
2 professional degree are entitled to vote when 
they are 21. Executive power is vested in the 

resident- who is elected by direct, popular vote 
or a four-year term and is ineligible for immediate 
reelection. The president is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers who are named by him. 

The President is Oscar Osorio, elected March 26, 
1950, former head of a revolutionary government 
council which had ruled El Salvador since 1948. 


Defense. There is military instruction between 
the ages of 18 and 40. There is one Aviation Corps. 


Education and Religion. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic and the language is Spanish. 
Education is free and compulsory. 


San Marino 
Area: 38 square miles. Population (census 1948): 


Descriptive. San Marino is a Republic situated 
on the slope of Mount Titano in the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy. Agriculture and stock 
raising are practically the only industries. Chief 
exports are wine, cattle and building stone. San 
Marino has its own coinage and postage stamps, 
but Italian and Vatican City currency are in gen- 
eral use. There is no public debt. - 


History and Government. The Republic claims 
to be the oldest state in Europe and to have been 
founded in the fourth century. A treaty of friend- 
ship with Italy (1897) was renewed in 1939. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power for a term 
of six months. In the elections (Feb, 26, 1949), 
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Communists won 35 Assembly seats, continuing 
Marino as the only Communist government in 
Europe outside the Iron Curtain: It maintains a 
Silosine of ths, $1,008 
losing 0: e $1,000,000 gambling casino led t 
ne ee as 192, and prompted the 
press Great Britain for alleged w 
damage claims from World War II. be 


Spain 
ESPANA 


Capital: Madrid. Area: 195,504 square miles, 
Population (U.N. est. 1951): 28,086,000. Flag: three 
gee eo bars, red-yellow-red, with coat of arms 

eliow. 5 


Descriptive. Spain, a nominal monarchy in West- 
ern Europe, is bounded on the West by Portugal 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the North by the At- 
lantic and by France, on the East and South by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station of 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the Atlan- 
tic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediterranean 
(capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; popula- 
tion 386,173) and the Canary Islands (area 2,807 
square miles; population, 564,273), in the Atlantic, 
are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified post in 
Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square miles; 
population, 39,510), is in the Province of Cadiz. 

Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain ranges and deficient in rainfall. 


Resources and Industries. The productive land of 
Spain comprises nearly 114,000,000 acres, about 90% 
of the total area, but only about 56,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, while 60,000,000 acres are pas- 
tures and mountains. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley. oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto. 
flax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals, 
iron, copper, zinc, coal, cobalt, quicksilver, silver. 
sulphate and soda, sulphur and phosphates. 

Spain has considerable manufactures in cotton 
and woolen goods. paper, cork and cement. Sar- 
dines, tuna fish and cod are most important fish 
catches. The tourist industry has regained im- 
portance (about $67,000,000 from U.S. in 1951). 

Monetary unit is the peseta (c. U. S. 2¥c, 1952) 

Foreign trade (monthly average in pesetas): 


Imports Exports 
1949 115,800,000 97,000,000 
1950 99,900,000 99,200,000 
1951 98,000,000 117,800,000 


History and Government. The first Republic of 
Spain (1873-1875) was followed by a resumption of 
the traditional monarchy. The present Second Re- 
public was established in 1931 when, following the 
victory of the Republicans in the municipal (city, 
not national) elections, Alfonso XIII, King of 
Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), and Queen 
Victoria, with the royal family, went into exile 
April 14, 1931. A self-formed provisional govern- 
ment headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora carried on. 
A Cortes, the first in eight years, was elected June 
28, 1931 and formed itself into a Constituent As- 
sembly with members elected by universal suffrage 
for four years. Zamora was elected President for 
six years, and a constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1931), 
under which the church and state were separated, 
Church property confiscated, education made en- 
tirely secular, provision made for the division of 
the large estates among the peasants and other 
socialistic plans made possible. 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes in 1934 
and the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) with a 
Leftist (Popular Front) majority, removed Zamora 
from the presidency and elected Manuel Azana, the 
Premier, President for a six-year term (May 11, 
1936). 

A revolution, led by army officers in Morocco, 
was begun July 19, 1936 by the political elements 
opposed to the Popular Front. The Nationalists set 
up a Government at Burgos under the leadership 
of Gen. Francisco Franco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The 
war continued until the surrender of Madrid March 
28, 1939. The United States formally accorded 
recognition to the Franco government April 1, 
1939. In the bitterly fought civil war: Franco re- 
ceived military help from Italy and Germany, 
while Socialists, Communists, British Labor party 
members and other anti-Fascists fought with the 
Republican forces. 

The first meeting after the civil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicion- 
alista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
June 5, 1939 under the presidency of Gen. Franco. 

Gen. Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
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head of the Falange party. The Cortes was re- 

established July, 1942 on Fascist lines. It was com- 
(March, 1943) of 438 members (procuradors), 

representing all phases of national life. 

A law, promulgated by Gen. Franco (March 31, 
1947) and ratified by the Cortes (June 7), granted 
him life tenure as Chief-of-State and set a 
Regency Council, or Council of the Realm, which is 
to enthrone a king of his choosing as his successor 
if he dies or is incapacitated. By his direction a 
popular referendum on the law was held (July 6), 
the results of which, as officially tabulated, were: 
For, 12,628,983 votes; against, 643,501; blank bal- 
lots, 295,208; nullified votes, 25,669. A 12-member 
Council was sworn in by Gen. Franco, Feb. 26. 
1948. Its membership was revised and raised to 
16 by Gen.-Franco, July 19,1951. 

Alberto Martin Artago, appointed July, 1945, is 
the Foreign Minister, a post equivalent to Prime 

ister. 3 

Spain was neutral in World War II, but its re- 
lations with the Axis and its Fascist character 
alienated the Western Allies. Spain was excluded 
from the U. N., 1946, and the U. S., France and 
Britain recommended the withdrawal of Franco, 
the suppression of the Falange. Executions of Re- 
publican leaders led France to close its frontier; 


this remained closed until 1948. Also in 1946 Po-. 


land, supported by the Soviet Union, demanded 
breaking of relations with Spain by all U. N. mem- 
bers. In December, 1946, the U. N. recommended 
withdrawal of ambassadors from Spain; this was 
heeded by the U. S. and major powers, but dis- 
regarded by Argentina, which cemented closer re- 
lations with Spain. The International Trade 
Conferences denied Spain admission. 

After 1948 the West saw dangers to itself in 
Communist agitation. On the initiative of Latin 
American nations and the Arab League the General 
Assembly, U. N., removed the ban on Spain, per- 
mitted its entry into organizations, including the 
Food & Agricultural Org. and UNESCO (1952). The 
U. S. considered the well-trained standing army of 
Spain an asset in European defense. It authorized 
(1950) a first loan from the Export-Import bank 
of $62,500,000. In 1951 the U. S. and Spain ex- 
changed ambassadors and the first canvass for pos- 
sible American air bases in Spanish territory was 
made by the late Admiral Forrest P. Sherman. 

Modern Spain has suffered from strikes fomented 
by radicals and agitations by rival monarchist 
groups. In 1951 the Carlists, supporters of Don 
Xavier de Bourbon, a descendant of Don Carlos 
and Ferdinand IV, broke with the Falange. An- 
other monarchist group is headed by Don Juan de 
Bourbon. 


Education and Religion. Franco reestablished 
Catholicism as the State religion and made an 
agreement with the Vatican for state and church 
cooperation in appointing priests, Primary educa- 
tion is compulsory and free. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory for 
two years, There is a small Navy and Air Force. 
Plans for extensive reorganization of the armed 
forces were announced July 17, 1952. Standardiza- 
tion of railway gauge and arms specifications was 


in prospect. 
SPANISR COLONIES 


Fernando Po and several smaller islands, and 
Continental Guinea are the two districts compris- 
ing Spanish Guinean lands in Africa. (Area, 10,- 
036 square miles; population 140,000.) They are 
relatively undeveloped. The products include cocoa, 
gold, coffee and wool. 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 


Morocco, over a part of which in the south 
(about 18,009 square miles, population, 1,082,000) 
Spain exercises a protectorate is less developed than 
the French Algerian and other African possessions. 

Ifni (area 741 square miles; population 35,000) 
in northern Morocco was ceded to Spain by Morocco 
(1860) and effectively occupied, April 6, 1934. 

See Index, Morocco. 
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Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian 


Capital: Khartoum. Area: 967,500 
Population (govt. est. 1949): 8,369,000 mules: 


; Condomini 
bounded by Libya and Egypt on the North, tee 


Equatorial Africa and eye ae a eale 
S of the Libyan desert, 
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by tropical rains. 

White Nile 


: Nile 
tains of Ethiopia, fiows Northwest 
at Khartoum with the White Nile 
Nile that Hows on in a huge § curve to enter Egypt 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft. above sea Jevel. 


Resources and Industries. The Sudan has cop- 
per, gold, salt and other as yet untapped mineral 
resources. The country is the princi source of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. Cotton is grown 
extensively. er important products are sesame, 
senna leaves and pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides 
and skins, mahogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory), 
chillies, semn (ghee), melon-seeds, beans, corn, 
trochus and mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, 
ivory and gold. The staple food of the inhabitants 
is dura (great millet). Part of the Sudan is in- 
cluded in a vast British hydroelectric program. 
Jie monetary unit is the Egyptian pound (c. 


. S. $2.87) 
Monthly average foreign trade in 1951 (in 
pounds): imports, 3,480,000; exports, 5,320,000. 


Ang 

Egyptian army at Omdurman Sept. 2, 1898. A 
treaty between Egypt and Britain, 1899, and later 
acts, provided for a governor appointed by Egypt 
with consent of Britain. A constitution, 1948, pro< 
vides for an executive council composed equally of 
British and Sudanese, a legislative assembly, 
partly elective. British and Egyptian fiags fiy to- 
gether. Egypt has agitated to oust Britain and 
annex the Sudan. 

In October, 1951, the Egyptian Parliament abro- 
gated its 1899 and 1936 treaties with Great Britain, 
and amended the constitution, Oct. 16, to provide 
for a separate Sudanese constitution establishing 
the Sudan as part of a dual monarchy. Britain 
ignored these moves and offered, April, 1952, a 
new constitution giving the country limited self- 
rule, including an all-Sudanese cabinet and par- 
liament and making the-present British Governor 
General the Chief of State. 


Defense. Sudan has its own defensive force 
with a few Egyptian soldiers. 


Education and Religion. Sudanese inhabitants 
are Arabs, Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood; the Arabs and Nubians are Moham- 
medans. The educational system in the North is 
directed mainly by the government and in the 
South by church missions. 


Sweden 
SVERIGE 


Capital: Stockholm, Area: 173,426 square miles, 
Population (U.N. est. 1951): 7,073,000. Flag: ex- 
tended gold cross on medium blue field. 


Descriptive. Sweden occupies the eastern and 
largest part of the Scandinavian peninsula in 
Northwest Europe. Isolated mountain groups, gen- 
erally referred to as the Kjélen or Kélen range, 
Separate the country from Norway on the West, and 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornea River from 
Finland on the East. The Baltic Sea separates it 
from the Baltic States and Germany on the South- 
east and South and the Kattegat from Denmark on 
the Southwest. 


Resources and Industries. Although of broken, 
mountainous topography, Sweden contains much 
productive land, well watered, on which the Swedes 
have attained high efficiency in agriculture. Of 
ayenes Monge nee ee arable, 2.3% mea- 

ows, -4% forests. e forest area 
56,500,000 acres. S 

Many industries flourish in Sweden. In forestry, 
lumbering, sawmills and pulp mills more than 
200,000 men and women are regularly employed. 
Sweden exports much sawed and planed wood, 
woodpulp and paper, accounting for 50% of ex- 
ports. Rayon and other textiles are made of wood 
pulp. Chief agricultural industries produce cheese 
and butter. 

The mining industry is extensive. 
eel Se ie value x08 tool making. Mining 

etal industries employ 300, ; 
190,000; textiles. 45,000. pundibdaatag res 
.aver power resources are approximatel = 
billion kwh., about one-third of wich has’ boon 
harnessed. Largest of a number of hydroelectric 
aot Hea Harspranget ea ues Lule River (ca- 
; W., annual output 1, illi 
wie 2) pened ip 1952. i eee 
€ merchant marine had «@ er 
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Swedish 


Consumer cooperatives are in extensive opera- 
tion. Total sales of the Cooperative Union in 
1950 amounted to 1,700 million kronor in 8,000 
retail stores. 
feat monetary unit is the krona, (19.33c U.S. 
Foreign trade (monthly average in kronor): 


Imports Ss 
1949 362,000,000 361 000-000 
1950 510,000,000 476,000,000 
1951 766,000,000 767,000,000 


History and Government. Sweden is a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Riksdag (Parliament) has 
two chambers, the first of 150 members and the 
second of 230 members. All men and women over 
21 are entitled to suffrage. 

The King is Gustay VI, former Crown Prince 
Gustay Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) who succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his father, Gustav 

, Oct. 29, 1950 (reigned since Dec. 8, 1907). 
Gustav VI married (June 15, 1905) Princes Mar- 
garet (died May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of 
Connaught and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 
He has one living son and one daughter by his 
first marriage. One son, Gustav Adolf, was killed 
in an airplane accident Jan. 26, 1947. The King 
took for his second wife Lady Louise Mountbatten 
Nov. 3, 1923. 

Party rankings in the Second Chamber of the 
Riksdag in the last two elections follow a 


1948 
Social Democrats .............. Se ee Dore ke) 
Tiberals ..-...... Pirie gion aigeets valor Share, vote 26 57 
Eee SERA FS ele hcl oe) stu. g ae istoreie ai? ow ais) a\e fete Sy 30 
Conservatives ........ ec di cee itste renee 39 23 
SEISPUTUIB US terns oe, ob vicln ea coae sais wesajaftieie ares 15 8 


A coalition of Social Democrats and Agrarians 
on Oct. 1, 1951, succeeded the Social Democratic- 
Labor cabinet, in power since 1945. = 

Under tax reforms instituted in 1952, a ceiling of 
65% was set on income taxes; 80% on government 
and municipal taxes combined. 

The Prime Minister is Tage Erlander, Social 
Democrat, appointed Oct. 9, 1946. 

Budget for 1952-53 called for revenue of 17,865 
million kronor, expenditures 6,809 million kronor. 


Education and Religion. The population is very 
homogeneous, being entirely of the Scandinavian 
branch of the Germanic family, except about 35,000 
Finns and 10,000 Lapps. Most of the people are 
Lutheran Protestant, which is the state religion. 
Education is compulsory. 


Defense. Service in the Army is compulsory be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 47. The first 9-month 
training period for conscripts was extended 20 
days in 1952. There is (1952) an army of 20-30 
divisions totaling 400,000, plus reserves of 350,000. 
The air force of 16 groups is fourth largest in the 
world, after the U.S., U.S.S.R., Great Britain. It 
has 50 combat squadrons, including jets, especially 
Swedish J-9s. The Riksdag authorized, Feb., 1952 
46 new destroyers, submarines and other light 
units and had building 2 destroyers. Two squad- 
rons of 14 destroyers, 24 submarines, 13 anti-sub- 
marines and other vessels will be grouped around 
two 7,000-ton light cruisers by 1958. 


Switzerland 
SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA 


Capital: Berne. Area: 15,944 square miles. Pop- 
ulation (U.N. est. 1951): -4,750,000. Flag: white 
cross on red ground, 


Descriptive. Switzerland, in Central Europe, is 
bounded on the West by France, the North by 
Germany, the East by Austria and Italy, and the 
South by Italy. It is mostly mountainous, having 
many high peaks of the Swiss Alps, with many 
fertile and productive valleys between, in which 
dairying flourishes, and much foodstuff is produced. 

The Alps constitute 61%, the midlands 27%, and 
the Jura 12% of Switzerland. The Alps constitute 
the most imposing mountains in the world. In the 
Swiss Alps there are no fewer than 70 peaks with 
an altitude ranging from 10,000 feet to approxi- 
mately 15,000. Swiss lakes famous for their beauty 
are Lake Maggiore, Zurich, Zug, Lugano, Wallen- 
see, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, Geneva and Con- 
stance. The Rhine, the Rhone and feeders of the 
Danube originate here. : 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Gene- 
va, Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 


Resources and Industries. Dairy products form 
the chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, 
pigs, fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and 
potatoes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking, machinery, metals 
and precision instruments are important manu- 
factures; also silk, wool and cotton articles; elec- 
trical products and pharmaceuticals. 

The country had in 1950 an aggregate of 110,000 
tons of merchant. shipping. 
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The monetary unit is th A 5 5 
ee ene e franc, equal to U. 8, 
Foreign trade (monthly average in francs): 


Imports xport: 
1949 316,000,000 288 000-000 
1950 378,000,000 330,000,000 
1951 493,000,000 391,000,000 


History and Government. Switzerland is a con- 
federation of 22 cantons, three of which once 
(1291) were members of a defensive league and 
later were joined by other districts. In 1648 the 
Swiss Confederation obtained its independence from 
the Holy Roman pen eiee Three of the cantons are 
sub-divided. The cantons are joined under a Federal 
Constitution (May 29, 1874) with large powers of 
local control retained by each canton. The national 
authority vests in a parliament of twe chambers, 
a “‘Standerat” or States Council to which each 
canton sends two members. The lower house, Na- 
tionalrat or National Council has 194 members, one 
representative to about 22,000 pop. 

Executive power is vested in the Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council) of seven members. 

The President serves for one year and is suc- 
ceeded by the Vice President. In 1952 the President 
was Karl Kobelt, the Vice President Phillip Etter. 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for 
agriculture, soil conservation, health insurance, 
accident insurance, unemployment relief, old agi 
pensions and professional training courses. 

Switzerland enters into no military alliances and 
is not a member of the U. N. or North Atlantic 
Treaty. It’is, however, a member of various inter- 
national commissions of the U. N., the Interna- 
tional Labor Org., the World Health Org., and 
supports the ECA work, but is not a beneficiary. 
The International Committee of the Red Cross has 
Ha ae Geneva, and the International Postal Union 
n Berne. 


Education and Religion. Primary education Has 
been free and compulsory since 1874, There are 
seven universities, the oldest is Basle, founded in 
1460. Swiss German dialects are spoken by a major- 
ity of the people in 16 of the cantons, French in 
five, and Italian in one. 

There is cynics freedom of worship. Of the 
popula an 57.6% are Reformed Protestants, 41.1% 

‘atholics. r 


Defense. Service in the national militia is com~- 
pulsory and universal and the liability extends 
from 19 to 60 years. 


Syria 
SURIYA 


Capital: Damascus. Area: approximately 66,046 
square miles, Population (U.N. est. 1951): 3,291,- 
000. Flag: three horizontal bars, green-white- 
black, with three red stars on white bar. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Syria in the Levant 
is bounded on the North by Turkey, on the East by 
Iraq, on the South by Hashemite Jordan and 
Israel, and on the West by Lebanon and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. It is traversed by the Orontes and 
Euphrates Rivers. Latakia is the chief seaport. 


Resources and Industries, Mineral wealth is 
comparatively small, except for oil, found chiefly 
in the Deir-Ezzor region. The principal indus- 
tries are agriculture and cattle breeding; the chief 
crops are wheat, barley, tobacco, citrus fruits, 
olives, grapes and sorghums. Cotton is becoming 
an important crop. Wine is produced and among 
local manufactures are leather, wool and silk goods, 
and copper and brass utensils. The textile industry 
is growing faster than any other in Syria. 

The monetary unit is the Syrian pound, quoted 
U.S. 26.71c, in free exchange (1952). 

Breaking a two-year economic deadlock, a 1952 
agreement with Lebanon provides for exchange of 
goods, minimum tariff rates, and settlement of 
Syria’s debt to Lebanon. 


History and Government. The State (later Re- 
public) of Syria was formed from the former 
Turkish Empire Sanjaks (districts) of Damascus, 
Aleppo, Homs, Hama, Deir-Ezzor, Latakia, the 
Hauran and Jebel Druse, Syria was made an inde- 
pendent State by the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 
1920) and divided into the States of Syria and 
Greater Lebanon (Sept. 1, 1920). Both were ad- 
ministered under a French mandate (1920-1941). 

A Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
of an independent Syrian State under French mili- 
tary supervision was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Syria 
was proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941) by the 
occupying French authorities. An agreement 
(signed Dec. 27, 1943) transferred nearly all powers 
hitherto exercised by France to the respective 
Syrian and Lebanese governments (effective Jan. 1, 
1944). All foreign troops subsequently withdrawn 
in April, 1946. 

Syria is a member of the United Nations, and 
became a member of the Arab League by a pact 
signed in Cairo March 22, 1945. 

Syria has a unicameral Assembly elected by 
direct vote for a four-year term. The President 


ee 
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is elected by the Assembly which also appoints a Trieste 


inistry formed from the dominant party. 
= new constitution, adopted Sept. 5, -1950, FREE TERRITORY OF TRIESTE 
strengthens the power of the Assembly. Following Area: 320 square miles. Population (estimated 
@ Series of military coups d’etat since 1949, ‘se 1948): 320,000. 
is governed ‘by a reformist military regime led by 
Col. Adeeb Shiskekly, Army Chief of Staff, who 
hamed Col. Fawzi Selo as Chief of State, and dis- 
solved Parliament, Dec. 2, 1951. All political par- 
ties were dissolved by decree April 7, 1952. 


Education and Religion. The population is com- 
posed mainly of Sunni Moslems but there is a large 
number of Christians. Arabic is the principal 
language. There is about a score of Arabic news- 
papers published in Damascus. There is a public 
education system, also a number of private and 
foreign schools. There is a Syrian University in 
Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, and an engineering college in Aleppo. 


Thailand (Siam) 
PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI 


Capital: Bangkok. Area: 200,148 square miles. 
Population (U.N. estimate 1951): 18,836,000. Flag: 
horizontal stripes, red-white-blue-white-red, the 
blue double width of others. 


Descriptive. Thailand, constitutional monarchy, is 
situated in southeastern Asia, with Burma on the 
Northwest and West and French Indo-China on the 
Northeast and East, and the Gulf of Thailand, 
Which is part of the China Sea, on the South and 
Bast. It also occupies the neck of the Malay_Pen- 
insula as far as the Malayan Union. It is of Tolling 
topography with large areas susceptible to irriga- 
tion, of which about 250,000 acres have been under 
water since 1922. 

The government voted July 20, 1948 to change 
the officia! name of the country to Thailand, the 
ancient name of Siam. 

Bangkok, the capital. in the delta of the Menam. 
is a modern city. Dom Muang airfield, Bangkok, is 
served by British, Dutch, India, Malaya, French, 
Scandinavian, South American airlines and Pan 
American. The Port of Bangkok, through which 
Passes about 80% of Thaitfand’s imports and well 
over half its exports, lies approximately 25 miles 
inland from the sea on the Menam Chao Phraya. 
There is an open-seas roadstead at Kohsichang, 
in the Thai Gulf near the mouth of the river, 


where vessels of all sizes may tie up for lighterage 
service. 


Resources and Industries. There are many large 
press, teakwood being an important article of 
xport, 

he chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported, accounting for 50% 
of total foreign exchange earnings, Other im- 
portant products are Para-rubber, cocoanuts, to- 
bacco, pepper and cotton. 

Mineral resources include coal, tin, iron, man- 
ganese, tungsten, antimony and mercury. 

Royal State Railways have 1,996 miles of meter- 
Gauge lines radiating from Bangkok to outer points. 


cil 
The Territory is bounded on the north by Italy, 


Adriatic Sea. 

The Free Territory is garrisoned by troops of 
the United States and Great Britain in the north- 
ern section (Zone A) and by Yugoslavia in the 


south (Zone B). 
Turkey 


TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI 


Capital: Ankara. Area: 296,503 square mlies. 
Population (1950 census): 20,902,628. Flag: white 
crescent and white five-pointed star on.red field. 

Descriptive. Turkey, a Republic, occupies terri- 
tory in both Europe and Asia. European Turkey is 
bounded on the North by the Black Sea, Bulgaria 
and Greece, on the East by the Black Sea and on 
the West by the Aegean Sea and Greece. Turkey in 
Europe is separated from Turkey in Asia by 
the Bosporus at Istanbul and the Dardanelles 
(Hellespont), approximately 47 miles long with a 
width varying from one to four miles. Turkey in 
Asia is bounded on the East by the U.S.S.R. and 
Iran, on the South by Iraq, Syria and the Mediter- 
Tanean and on the West by the Mediterranean and 
the Aegean. 


Turkish Area (Sq. Mi.) Populat 1945 
ig }4 , sir abs OTe 
pT Pe totiaemre one eee 287,246 17,366,246 

The terrain is in general a rugged plateau with 
hot dry summers and cold winters with snow 


Resources and Industries. Four-fifths of Tur- 
key’s population derive their income from agricul- 
ture, the products including tobacco, cereals, 
olives and olive oil, wool, silk, cotton, figs, nuts. 
fruits of almost all varieties, opium and gums. 
About 20 million acres are in forests. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, including 
chrome and iron ore, zinc, manganese, antimony, 
copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meerschaum, some 
coal and lignite, salt, some gold and silver, and 
petroleum. 

Turkey manufactures silk, cotton and woolen 
yarn, and cloth, iron and steel, cement, paper, 
and bottles and other glassware. 

The monetary unit is the Turkish lira (pound) 
of 100 piastres = U. S. 3534c, 1952). 

Foreign trade monthly average, Turkish pounds): 


Imports Exports 
The monetary unit is the baht (tical); official 1949 67,700,000 57,800,000 
tate 7.967¢ U.S. (May 1952). 1950 66,700,000 61,500,000 
Foreign trade (monthly average in bahts): 1951 93,800,000 73,300,000 
Imports Exports History and Government, Up to the beginning 
1949 191,000,000 234.000,000 of World War I, Turkey or the Ottoman Empire, 
1950 240,000,000 302,000,000 included European Turkey, Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, 
1951 309,000,000 373,000,000 Palestine, Mesopotamia, Armenia and Kurdistan, 


History and Government, Siam, an ancient 
monarchy, noted for picturesque architecture and 
a bloodless revolution in 


with Mustafa Kemal Ataturk its first Pregideo.’ 
In 1924 the Caliphate was eubshed. (oan 


The Premier is Field Marshal Luang Pibul Song- 
(sere cutive Council, a military 


t ,150 monasteries, 
Bra monks, 68,271 novices, 275,679 graduates in 


Defense. Of Thailand’s total 

85,000, the militarized police foree sap 
Prised 40,000; army about 30,000; 
The Navy has 45 small ships’and 8-000 personnel. 


Pad taking eax in. the revision negotiations. 


,Changes in the basic law now provide for 
Single National Assembly of Deputies of 1 rephes 
sentative to every 40,000. elected by men and 


set the Big Four — 
oe ee Sp. By 


the east and south by Yugoslavia and on the — 
west by the Gulf of Panzano, an arm of the 


; 


Oa 
5 


Education and Religion. Church and State now 
are separated. The vast majority of the Turkish 
easton is Moslem. Turkish has been substituted 
or the liturgical language in all mosques. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of seven and 16, and optional, but 
free, through the university. There are primary, 

termediate, secondary and vocational schoo! 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. There is 
optional religious training under state supervision. 


Defense. Military service is compulsory; the Air 
Force has been strengthened and the Navy is under 
reorganization. 


Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


RUSSIA 


Capital: Moscow. Area (estimated 1947): 8,524,- 
750 square miles. Population (govt. estimate to 
U.N. 1947): 193,000,000. Flag: red ground with gold 

er-and-sickle below five-pointed gold star 
in upper corner nearest staff. 


Descriptive. The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics—in area the largest sents in the world— 
Stretches across two continents from the North 
Pacific Ocean to the Gulf of Finland. It occupies 
the northern part of Asia and the eastern half of 
Europe, from the Arctic to the’Black Sea. Its west- 
ern borders brush against Finland, the Baltic Sea, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. 
On the South it is bounded by Rumania, the Black 

Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongolian 
People’s Republic and Korea. In the far Northeast 
vor ee Strait separates the U.S.S.R. from 

aska. 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. The European portion is a 
vast low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the South and Southeast. The Urals, 
separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
of the country, stretch North and South for 2,500 
miles. The Asiatic portion of the U.S. R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers in the European section include the 
Dnieper, flowing into the Black Sea, the Volga and 
the Ural, fiowing into the Caspian Sea, the Don into 
the Sea of Azov; the Western Dvina into the Baltic 
and the Northern Dvina into the White Sea. The 
Asiatic section is drained by three great rivers, the 
Ob, the Yenisei and the Lena, each over 2500 miles 
long, which flow across Siberia into the Arctic 
Ocean, and contains several large rivers in the 
South, including the Amur, which flows into the 
P. c Ocean. 

The capital is Moscow where the Kremlin, an- 
cient citadel of the Czars, forms the nerve center 
of the federated republics. Leningrad (formerly 
St. Petersburg and Petrograd), situated in the 
delta of the Neva River, was the capital of the 
Russian Empire for 200 years and now is the second 
largest city of the Union. Kiev, the 1,000-year-old 
capital of the Ukranian S. S. R., is the industrial 
center of the South. Since 1930 many new industrial 
cities have arisen in the Urals, Siberia and the 
Soviet Far East. The Crimea is the vacationland 
of the U.S.S.R. and the highway from Sevastopol 
winds past Yalta, Mischor, Massandra and other 
health resorts along the shores of the Black Sea. 


EXPANSION OF THE U.S.S.R. 


The expansion of the U.S.S.R. in recent years 
was the result of numerous military and diplomatic 
actions: In Sept., 1939, after Hitler began war on 
Poland, the Soviet Union denounced its treaties 
with Poland, invaded its territory and divided 
Poland with Germany, approximately the eastern 
two-thirds going to the Soviet Union. A large part 
of this domain had been Russian imperial territory 
ever since the Polish kingdom was finally divided 
among Russia, Austria and Prussia in 1795. When 
the Polish republic was reconstituted after World 
War Il, the Soviet Union still retained about 
69,860 sq. miles, pop. est. 12,775,000. 

The Soviet armies also occupied and incorporated 
the independent republics of Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, former Russian imperial territory recog- 
nized as independent after the first World War. 
The Soviets also moved against Finland, defeating 
it twice (1939-1944) exacting large reparations 
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incorporating it in the Karelo-Finnish S.R., w. tote 
inland, from 1809 to 181%, 

ese 


Mongolia, at one time a Russian protectorate, was 
made 2 part of the central Russien Soviet Federal 
its area was given as 64,000 sq. 


and united with the Ukrainian S. S. R. This region 
was a part of Hungary until 1918; then it was 
made part of Czechoslovakia; in 1939 it was re- 
occupied by Hungary; in 1944 it was taken by the 
Soviet Union and by agreement at the Potsdam 
Conference of Stalin, an and Churchill it was 
ceded to the Soviet Union. The Czech residents 
were por to pineal “300,000, 6a ae if they 

. Pre-war Pop. est. 000, / Ukrainian. 
The Soviet Union also took over Moldavia and 


The Potsdam Conference also approved the trans- 
fer to the Soviet Union of most of East Prussia, in- 
cluding the Baltic port of Koenigsberg and about 
7,000 sa. miles east of it; the southern part going 
to Poland. Koenigsberg was renamed Kaliningrad. 

By the terms of the Yalta agreement, between 
Stalin, Churchill and President Roosevelt, the 
Soviet Union, upon entering the war against Japan 
three months after Germany’s surrender, would es- 
tablish its title to the Kurile islands and the south- 
ern half of the island of Sakhalin. The Kuriles are 
47 islands, area 3,944 sq. miles, pop. 350,000, 
stretching from Japanese Hokkaido to Kamchatka 
pense. They were once important seal and otter 

unting grounds. They were held by imperial 
Russia until 1875, when Japan acquired them. The 
southern half of S: nm was taken from Russia 
at the end of the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05 
and given to Japan by the Portsmouth Peace Con- 
ference. The island has forests and coal and covers 
13,030 sq. miles. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The U.S.S.R. is a federation consisting of 16 
Union Republics, within certain of which are 
further subdivisions, such as Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Autonomous Regions and Na- 
tional Districts. Four of the Union Republics con- 
tain 16 Autonomous Soviet, Socialist Republics and 
nine Autonomous Regions; the largest Union Re- 
public, the R.S.F.S.R. has also 10 National Dis- 
tricts. The autonomous republics are: 


The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains over 50% of the 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 74% 
of its territory. Its territories stretch from the 
Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and the 
White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the West, 
to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Arctic Ocean on the North to the shores of the 
Black and Caspian seas and the borders of Kazakh 
S. S, R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the South. 
The capital is Moscow. 


The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
most densely populated of the constituent re- 
publics. It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
Inany, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowina was 
added to the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) from Rumania. 
The capital is Kiev. The population is 80% Ukrain- 
ian. Carpatho-Ukraine (Subcarpathian Ruthenia), 
is a part of this republic. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
the chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a huge 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here are 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined in the country, 
60% of the pig iron, 48% of the steel and 35% of 
the manganese. There are heavily developed chemi- 
cal and dye industries and salt mines. Electric 
power development has made rapid advances. 

The largest hydro-electric development in Europe. 
constructed_on the Dnieper River and known as 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultimate 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts, was dynamited (1941) 
by Russia during the war with Germany. Since the 
expulsion of the Germans the plant has been re- 
stored to operation. The development is commonly 
known as the Dnieper Dam. 


Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (White 
Russia), situated on the western border of the 
U.S.S.R., was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. 

Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffered 
greatly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
field for military operations. The racial composi-~- 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital. 

The country is agricultural. Much of the land 
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is marshy, but modern drainage methods have 

increased the arable area, Principal wens are flax, 

grain and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 

‘are matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
, Blass. 


as well as gold, copper, ti 
vanadium and molybdenum. Establishment of 
large irrigation projects has made cotton growing 
important. A high quality Egyptian type cotton is 
grown. Three-fifths of the population is composed 
of Azerbaijanians, a Turkish people. 


Georgian S. S. R., situated in the western part 
of Transcaucasia, contains the largest manganese 
mines in the world. There are.rich timber re- 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently been 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become increasingly important. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
Popeye tnirds Georgians. The capital is Tbilisi 
Tiflis). 


Armenian S. S. R., with its capital in Erevan, 
depends largely on irrigation. Cotton and tobacco 
are widely grown. Copper and lead mining have 
been developed. The population is 85% Armenian. 


The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized in 1924. The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
copper and oi]. In the Turkmen Republic princi- 

crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds, Mineral 
wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite, lime 
eps. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
fifths of the territory. 


Tadzhik S.S.R. (Tadzhikistan), formed from the 
former regions of Bokhara and Turkestan, was 

mitted as a constituent republic on Dec. 5, 
Three-quarters of the population are Tadzhiks, 
mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect. Chief 
occupations are farming, horticulture and cattle 
breeding. Cotton, grain, sugar cane and a variety 
of fruits are grown. Heavy industry, based on rich 
mineral deposits and hydroelectric power, has re- 
placed handicraft. Stalinabad is the capital. 


The Kazakh Socialist Soviet Republic extends 
from the lower reaches of the Volga river in Europe 
to the Altai mountains on the Chinese border. 
It contains over 100,000,000,000 tons of coal, 100,- 
600,000,000 tons of oil, vast deposits of gold, lead, 
zine, nickel, copper, iron, tin, aluminum and min- 
eral salts. It has the largest amount of nonferrous 
metals, builds machinery and during the war was & 
great industrial arsenal. Fish for its canning _in- 
dustry are caught in Lake Balkhash and the Cas- 
pian and Aral seas. The capital is Alma-Ata 
(Father of Apples), which has several motion pic- 
ture studios. Karaganda and Balkhash are large 
new centers. 


The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic is located 
in the eastern part of Soviet Central Asia, on the 
frontier of Sinkiang (Western China). The people, 
once nomadic, breed cattle and horses and grow 
HED BECO, cotton, rice and sugar beets. The capital 
is nze, 


The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic has 
been formed since the war from the former Kar- 
elian 8. S. R. and territory ceded by Finland. It 
has 26,000 lakes, covering about 15% of its domain. 
Pine, fir and birch forests cover two-thirds of the 
area; under-surface wealth includes granite, dia- 
base, porphyry, sandstone, marble, mica, pigma- 
tites, iron, tatano-magetites, nonferrous metals and 
peat. The capital, Petrazovodsk, was founded in the 
18th century by Peter the Great. 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, in the 
southwest part of the Union, is a fertile black earth 
plain between the Pruth and Dniester rivers, It 
was created from territory of the former Moldavian 
Autonomous Republic and Bessarabia. It. is an 
agricultural region that grows wheat, barley, corn, 
plums, apples, peaches, walnuts, tomatoes, water- 
melons and garden truck. 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic, on the 
Baltic sea, is an agricultural region, where dairy 
cattle and hogs are bred. The capital is Vilnius 
(Vilna). The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic on 
the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Riga, has timber 
and peat resources estimated at 3,000,000,000 tons. 
In addition to agricultural products it produces 
Tubber goods, dyes, mineral fertilizers and glass- 
ware. The capital is Riga, on the Western Dvina 
river. The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
located on the Baltic sea, between the gulfs of 
Riga and Finland. It has textile, shipbuilding and 
Yailroad repair industries and its shale refining in- 
dustry is reported to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Tallinn is the capital. These three Bal- 
tic states were overrun by both sides during the 
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the 


war. Eventually Russian armies occupied them 
regular governments were dispossessed and 
munist-dominated parliaments were elected on one- 


party tickets.  popULATION 


Details about population changes in the U.S.S.R. 
are meager. However, the Population Reference 
Bureau, Inc., Washington, D. C., has drawn the 
following conclusions from available information: 
Yearly 
Death 


between 26 and 30, compared with 38.3 in 
The trend to the. cities has evolved the urban, 
small-family pattern in spite of official ye 

Figures furnished by the Information eau of 
the Soviet Embassy in Washington, based on the 
1940 population, show a population in the 16 union 
republics of 192,756,000. ; 

The following table of the area and population of 
the 16 constituent republics, while not official, is 
believed to reflect the actual conditions of 1940: 


Republic Area sq. mi. Pop. (1940) 
Russian S. F. S. R~_ .... 6,372,860 109,279,000 
(Soviet Russia proper) 

Ukrainian S.S. R. ........ 215,600 40,200,000 
Byelorussian S. S. R...... 88,1 10,400,000 
(White Russia) 
Armenian S. S. R......... 11,580 1,253,985 
G an 6.) Seen 27,020 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R......... 3,196 3,209, 7: 
Uabek oS. -S.0 Ree oe eae 145,908 6,282,4 
Turkmen S. S. R.......... 171,384 1,253,9 
Tadjikistan S. S. R........ 9584 1,485,091 
Kazakh §: Si: Ring. ccseeee 1,059,184 6,145,937 
Kirghiz S. S. R....... sce ,042 1,459,301 
Karelo-Finnish S.S. R..... 16,173 469,100 
Moldavian S. S. R......... 176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R. 2,959 2,879,070 
Latvian S. S. R. . 25,402 1,950,502 
Estonian S. S. R. -_ 18,353 1,134,000 
otal oe. wie as56 8 . . 8,358,567 194,409,385 


According to the census of 1939, the Russians 
formed 58.4% of the total population; the Ukrain- 
the Byelorussians 3.1% the Uzbeks 

ities, the Kaz- 


Legislation since 1944 has re-emphasized im- 
portance of the family unit and sought to increase 
the birth rate. All marriages must be registered; 
divorce is discouraged. State payments are made 
to mothers with the birth of the third child. 
Paternity suits have been abolished, but small 
state payments are provided for children in such 


eesae ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the 
socialist’ system of economy and socialist owner- 
ship of the instruments and means of production. 
Socialist property exists in two forms: (1) State 
property; (2) Cooperative and. collective farm 
property. State property includes the land, min-= 
erals, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, rail, 
water and air trans ort, banks, communications, 
large agricultural enterprises (Sovkhozy), munici- 
pal enterprises and the bulk of dwellings. 

The common enterprise of collective farms and 
cooperative organizations (Kolkhozy), their output 
and common buildings constitute the common, 
socialist property of the collective farms and co- 


operative organizations, Members of the Kolkhozy~ 


also have small plots of land attached to their 
peice ae for their own use. Peasants unwilling to 
enter a Kolkhoz may retain their individual farms, 
but are not allowed to exploit hired labor. Land 
occupied by collective farmers is secured to them 
in perpetuity as long as they use it in accordance 
with the law. A decree issued by the Presidium 
Aug. 29, 1948, gave citizens the right to buy or 
pang dwellings containing not more than five 
Ss. 

Large-scale amalgamation of the Kolkhozy into 
larger farm settlement units (Poselok) was begun 
early in 1950, reducing 252,000 collective farms 
to 123,000. 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field, but all cultural, 
scientific and public health activity as well, is in 
operation in the U.S.S.R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. 

The government announced completion of the 
fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-1950) April 16, 1951, 
claiming a total production increase of 73% over 
1940. The government announced Jan. 29, 1952 
that 1951 industrial production was 16% higher 
than in_ 1950, exceeding the 1951 state plan by 
312%. Individual percentage gains listed were: 
steel 15%; copper, 14%; lead, 25%; zine, 15%; 
coal, 8%; petroleum, 12%, electric power, 14%. 

Railroads (1945) total 66,000 miles (30% double 
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track); improved roads, over 220,000 miles; civil 
aviation routes (1948), 137,000 miles, cipal 
airlines; Moscow-Vladivosto! irene kms.); Mos- 
lerchant shipping 


Thilisi; Trans-Siberian. 
60 ships over 7,000 tons (Est.). 
new 63-mile canal running from Stalingrad to 
Kalach, joining the Don and Volga rivers was 
opened in May 1952. It links the Baltic and White 
Seas with Caspian, Black and Azov Seas. 

The Soviet Union is building great roads in Cen- 
tral Asia, which are supposed to have military and 
political significance. Correspondents of the Times 
of London reported in September, 1952, that one 
new road will connect the republics of Kirghiz and 
Tajik with Tibet, through southern Sinkiang, 
China. It will run from Russia, south of Kashgar, 
skirting the towns of Keriya and Niya Bazar, and 
across the Karangutagh and Qarasai areas to 
western Tibet. Eventually it will open Lhasa to 
mechanized traffic. It is reported that 120,000 men 
and women, 6,000 camels, and 6,000 ponies have 
been employed on it. Another road will connect 
Agsu, in Sinkiang, with Kirghiztan, across the 
Tian Shan range, and will be extended to Khctan 
through the Taklamakan desert. Another road is 
being built from Ili, in the Northwest, through 
Urumchi, Karashar, Asqu and Kashgar to Khotan. 

Industrial production in rubles was: 


1940 1950 
137,500,000,000 240,000,000,000 


GOVERNMENT 
The first Russian state centered on Kiev in the 


1937 
95,500,000,000 


Sth century. In the 13th century the Mongols‘ 


overran the country. It recovered under the grand- 
dukes and princes of Muscovy, or Moscow, and by 
1480 freed itself from the Mongols. Ivan IV, -the 
Terribie, was the first _to be formally proclaimed 
Czar in 1547. Peter the Great, (1682-1725), extended 
the domain and in 1721 founded the Russian em- 
pire. The abortive Revolution of 1905 demonstrated 
the insecurity of the regime ord led to mild conces- 
sions. The Revolution of 1917 led to the end of the 
empire (Noy. 7). The first provisional democratic 
government under Kerensky was in turn routed 
by the extreme Bolshevists under Lenin. The first 
Soviet constitution was adopted in 1918 for the 
R.S.F.S.R.; the U.S.S.R. was formed in. Dec., 1922, 
and the first Union constitution adopted in 1923. 
A new constitution, usually called the Stalin con- 
stitution, was,adopted Dec. 5, 1936. 

The highest authority is the Supreme Soviet, 
consisting of the two legislative chambers, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
The first house is elected on the basis of one 
deputy for every 300,000 population; the second is 
elected on the basis of 25 deputies from each 
Union republic, 11 from each autonomous repub- 
lic, 5 from every autonomous region and one from 
every national district. The Supreme Soviet meets 
twice a year for a four-year term and chooses a 
Presidium, which has broad administrative powers 
between sessions and in some instances the right 
to declare war. The chairman of the Presidium per- 
forms the duties of the titular head of the state. 
The present incumbent is N. M. Shvernik. 

The 1936 Constitution provides for universal 
direct suffrage with secret ballot. It was modified 
Feb. 1, 1944, to give each of the constituent repub- 
lics the right to have separate commissariats for 
defense and foreign affairs. The land, air and 
naval forces of the U.S.S.R. were unified in the 
People’s Ministry by a decree of the Presidium, 
Feb. 25, 1946. The ministry now deals with all ques- 
tions of foreign’ affairs affecting the Union and 
influences the foreign policy of the constituent 
republics. Right of the republics to withdraw from 
the Union was expressly recognized in the 1936 
Constitution. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme Court, 
whose members are elected by the Supreme Soviet 
for five-year terms. Similiar courts are elected 
within the constituent republics. The law courts 
of the R.S.F.S.R., which are exemplary of the 
other republics, are divided into People’s Courts 
and Special Courts, the latter including a Labor 
Section of the People’s Court, Rural Commissions, 
Arbitration Committees, Military Tribunals and 
Disciplinary Courts. Capital punishment in peace- 
time was revived for ‘‘traitors, spies and sabo- 
teurs,’’ Jan. 12, & a 

The highest executive and administrative organ 
of state puwer is the Council of Ministers appointed 
by, and responsible to the Supreme Soviet. Chair- 
man of the Council is Generalissimo Joseph V. 
Stalin; Mtn gl nate peeneslays M. Molotov, 
who also is chief deputy premier. 

The Foreign Minister is Andrei Y. Vishinsky, ap- 
pointed March 4, 1949. ¢ 

Generalissimo Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., a member of the Military 
Council of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of the U.S.S:R. 
The military title of Marshal was bestowed on 
Stalin by the renin in 1943. He was made Gen- 
eralissimo in 1945. F 

Stalin was born Dec. 21, 1879 in Gori, near Tiflis, 
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Georgia, the son of & cobbler. His real name was 
Joseph Vissarionvich Dzugashvili and he was 


sears Stalin (meaning steel man) by Nicolai 
Politically active citizens belong to the All-Union 
Communist party, the only legal party. The high- 
est authority in arty is the party congress 
which elects a central committee, organizational 
and political bureaus, and a secretariat. Divisions 
of the Communist party correspond to the territor- 
ial divisions of the state. According to the U.S.S.R. 
government, the Communist party (Bolshevists) 
had 6,300,000 members in the autumn of 1947. The 
party’s directive body is the Central Committee, 
elected by membership of the party congresses. The 
Committee selects a small executive body, the 
Politburo (Political Bureau) which by its position 
of party leadership makes the decisions on policy 
which are followed by the Government. The Polit- 
buro (1952) consists of Stalin and 11 close asso- 
ciates: V. _M. Molotov, G. M. Malenkov, L. P. 
Beria, K. E. Voroshilov, A. I. Mikoyan, N. A. 
Bulganin, L. M. Kaganovich, A. A. Andreyey, 
N.S. Khrushchev, A. N. Kosygin, N. M. Shyernik. 
Stalin issued a call Aug. 20, 1952, for a general 
party congress Oct. 5, the first since 1939. Pro- 
posals for consideration include elimination of 
the Politburo and Orgburo (Organization Bureau), 
a fifth Five Year Plan, creation of a new presidium 
e ee Central Committee, and other new party 
statutes. 

The Communist ~ International _ (Comintern) 
body, formed ir 1919, was dissolved June 10, 1943. 
In its stead a Communist Information Bureau 
(Cominform) was set up in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
to coordinate the activities of the party in Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Rumania, U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 
Yugoslavia was expelled, June 1948, and the bureau 
was transferred to Bucharest, Rumania. 

The budget reflects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first ‘firm’ budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 


Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 
twelve years follow: 


Receipts Expenditures 
TS Tre inrcravcansalainicls eleva ener 222,375,000 216,052,000 
DDAD ees vicialeteioe ne 182,841,000 182,841,000 
ah Y & eee oases Boo 249,576,000 249,576,000 
1944 piscina ---. 245,600, 000 245,600,000 
LO4B aa co csnlecace eines 325,252,000 298,591,000 
TOAG eS Se meivn oan Seon 333,000,000 319,269,000 
CORT Sines Actin ae +-+- .391,500,000 371,400,000 
AG ae rarate ane ok avoatereoreeatete 428,000,000 387,900,000 
BEDE er eerton.+ ate cleerees 445,208,000 415,355,000 
TODO Aine terete a eis strane 432,000,000 427,900,000 
POOLS Pre anien racers: 458,716,500 451,503,000 
Ol wags calmer acetal Wagecs aestee 508,800,000 476,900,000 


The 1952 estimated budget, largest peacetime es- 
timate, provided 113,800,000,000 rubles for defense, 
or 23.8% of its total, compared with 96.3 billion 
rubles or 21.3% of.the 1951 total. Many of the 
U.S.S.R. budget figures do not include items which 
would make them comparable to the United States 
budget figures. 

Since Soviet currency circulates only within the 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports thereof 
are prohibited by law. All payments abroad are 
made in gold or foreign currency. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


Universal compulsory education for children. in- 
troduced for a four-year period (1930), has since 
been extended. Education begins at the age of 
seven. 

The number of pupils in secondary and elemen- 
tary schools (1946) was 29,339,000. In the same 
ear there were 772 universities and technical col- 
eges of university standards with 670,000 students 
and 65,000 in the faculties. In 1946 there were 
2,700 vocational railway and factory apprenticeship 
schools. A system of tuition was introduced in 1940 
in the secondary schools and higher educational 
institutions. Heretofore tuition had been free. 

Religious education is permitted but it must not 
violate the basic principle of separation of the 
church and state, established Jan. 23, 1918. 

In 1945 there were 20,000 religious congregations 
of the Orthodox faith with 30,000 priests; ten 
theological seminaries, a theological academy in 
Moscow, another in Leningrad and 87 monasteries 


and convents. 
MILITARY 


The fighting forces are consolidated under the 
People’s Ministry. Stalin resigned as supreme 
commander-in-chief in 1947 and appointed Gen. 
Nikolai Alexandrovitch Bulganin to the office. Mili- 
tary training begins in the schools at 12 (two 
hours a week). Compulsory service begins at 16. 

The Army and the Navy have separate air forces. 
A separate Ministry of the Navy was created 1950. 
The military forces of the Soviet Union have been 
the subject of dispute with its wartime allies. 
While the Soviet government contended that it 
reduced its forces to a pre-war level and accused 
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Britain, France and the U. S. of arming with ag- 
gressive intent, the latter repeatedly published re- 

rts of vast military preparations in the Soviet 

jon, augmented by building ue the military pow- 
er of other Sovietized (Iron Curtain) countries, 
including Rumania, Hungary, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Albania and the Soviet-dominated 
People’s Republic of East Germany. 

In a note to Great Britain Feb. 25,°1951, the 
Soviet Union declared it had reduced its army 
to 2,500,000 men, the number at the start of 
World War II. % 

In 1952, figures describing the Soviet army were 
given to the U.S. Senate Foreign Relations com- 
Mittee as follows: 175 divisions, 65 of them mech- 
anized, of 12,000 to 14,000 men each; 20,000 op- 
erational aircraft, including 4,000 jets, and 300 
Submarines in the Soviet navy. 

Principal ships in service in 1951 included three 
battleships, 11 cruisers, 300 or more submarines, 
50 destroyers, 15 torpedo-boats, and a large num- 
ber of auxiliary vessels. A new program of con- 
struction was said to include three battleships, 20 
cruisers, 120 destroyers and 1,000 submarines. 
Bory cave warships were received ’(Feb. 9, 1948) 
as the U.S,S.R. share of the Italian navy. 


For policies of the Soviet Union and events of 
1952 consult Index and Chronology. 


Uruguay 
REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY 


Capital: Montevideo. Area: 72,153 square miles, 
Population (U.N. estimate 1949): 2,353,000. Flag: 
alternated four blue, five white horizontal stripes, 
rising sun insignia on white ground in upper cor- 
ner nearest staff. 


Descriptive. Uruguay, the smallest and one of the 
most advanced Republics in South erica, 
bounded on the North and East by Brazil, on the 
South by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the West by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles North. Lying 
between latitudes 30° and 35° South and consisting 
of rolling grassy plains, it enjoys an extraordinarily 
healthy climate with a uniform temperature. 


Resources and Industries. More than 2,150,000 
acres are under cultivation. The chief products 
are meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, citrus fruits, 
rice, tobacco, oats and linseed. The textile and 
wine making industries are important. 

Monetary unit is the peso (c. U. S. 5216c, 1952). 

Annual merchandise trade with the U. S.: 


Imports Exports 
1949 $34,600,000 $54,100,000 
1950 40,200,000 106,100,000 
1951 83,500,000 135,100,000 


History and Government. Uruguay, once a part 
of the Spanish Viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata and 
later a province of Brazil, declared its indepen- 
dence (Aug. 25, 1825), which was confirmed by a 
treaty with Brazil and Argentina (Aug. 27, 1828). 
The first Constitution was adopted July 18, 1830. 
The present Constitution (adopted April 19, 1934, 
Since amended), provides for a Chamber of Depu- 
ties and a Senate elected for four-year terms. 
Suffrage is universal with proportional representa- 
tion in operation. Foreigners may become nat- 
uralized without losing ‘their former citizenship. 

A constitutional amendment, voted Dec. 16, 1951, 
went into effect March 1, 1952, replacing the office 
of president with a 9-man coalition council, headed 
by Andres Martinez Trueba, the President who 
relinquished office. The council chooses 9 depart- 
mental ministers. 

Much.of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the Constitution, which 
Provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
poor. workmen’s accident insurance, cheap dwell- 
ngs for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 


Education and Religion. Church and state are 
separate and there is complete religious tolerance, 
The preponderant religion is Roman Catholic. 
Primary education is compulsory and free. There 
is a university in Montevideo. The language is 
Spanish. 

Defense, The Army is composed of volunteers 
between the ages of 18 and 45. There is a small 
Air Force and Navy. 


State of Vatican City 
STATO DELLA CITTA DEL VATICANO 
Area: 108.7 acres. Population: over 1,000. Flag: 
Two equal vertical stripes of yellow and white with 
Pope’s tiara above 2 crossed keys, one gold, one 
silver, on white stripe. 
The Popes for many centuries, with some slight 


1an 3,000,000 

IX, was 
sovereignty 
the Va 


the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also 
teed to id his 


in the 
St. Peter a yearly indemni of 3,225,000 lire. 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 
Final settlement of the Roman question came 


Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The Treaty and Concordat es- 
tablished the independent state of Vatican City, 
and gave the Catholic religion special status in 
Italy. The treaty (Lateran Agreement) was duly 
ratified by the Pope and by the Italian Parliament 
(May 14 and 25) and — by the King (May 27) 
and became effective (June 7) by exchange of rati- 
fication at the Vatican. 

The Lateran Agreement was made an integral 
part of the Constitution of Italy (March 26, 1947). 
The Lateran Agreement became Article 7 of the 
Constitution. 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 

The legal system is based on code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
legislative power. In all cases not covered 
Italian law of Rome applies. The Secretariat of 
State represents the Holy See in its diplomatic re- 
lations. By the Treaty of Conciliation the Pope is 
pledged to a perpetual neutrality unless his media- 
tion is specifically requested by both parties in 
political disputes. This, however, does not stop the 
Church from defending its priests when persecuted, 
nor from excommunicating members whose politi- 
cal policies have injured it, as in Poland, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. Normally 42 nations main- 
tain diplomatic representatives in Vatican City. 
President Truman, Oct. 20, 1951, nominated Gen. 
Mark W. Clark to be U. S. ambassador. Protests 
Le ret Clark to withdraw before the Senate 
acted. 

Police duties are carried out by the Pontifical 
Armed Corps which comprise the Noble Guards, the 
Swiss Guards, the Palatine Guards of Honor and 
the Pontifical Gendarmerie. 

The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 
City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII. Eugenio 
Pacelli born in Rome and elected Pope, 262nd, in 
succession to Pius XI (March 2, 1939). The late 
Pius XI in 1933, began to go outside Vatican City, 
and summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He modernized 
life and habits in the State of Vatican City by 
full use of wireless, telegraph, telephone, radios, 
automobiles and other up-to-date conveniences. 


Venezuela 


ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA 


Capital: Caracas. Area: 352,150 square miles. 
Population (1950 census): 4,985,716. Flag: three 
horizontal bars, yellow-blue- 3 arc of seven 
white stars in blue portion. 


Descriptive. Venezuela is the northernmost state 
of South America and is bounded on the North by 
the Caribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, 
on the East by British Guiana, and Southeast by 
Brazil, and the West and Southwest by Colombia, 
with maximum measurements of 928 miles from 
East to West, 790 miles from North to South. 
Seventy-two islands are included in the territory of 
Venezuela, the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 
miles) which has. been made the state of Nueva 
Esparta, and is an important pearl center. 

The Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,600 miles 
in length and 1315 miles wide at the apex of the 
delta, it is the second largest river system in South 
America, and is navigable to Puerto Ayacucho. Its 
headwaters near the Parima Sierra and the Vene- 
zuelan-Brazilian border were first located in 1951. 

Venezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
southern boundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests; 
the high plateaus. provide excellent grazing. The 
| Climate is tropical in’ Central Manos and in the 
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Yugoslavia 
FEDERAL PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF \ 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Capital: Belgrade. Area: 95,558 ware miles, 
Population (census 1951): 16,338,504. Flag: thaee 
poo oe bars, blue-white-red, with red star in 

mter. 


Descriptive. The Republic of Yugoslavia, com- 
posed of six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, Bosnia-Herzegovina and Macedonia— 
is bounded by Austria, Hungary and Rumania on 
the North, by Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria on 
the East, by Greece and Albania on the South and 
by Albania, the Adriatic Sea and Italy on the West. 
Mountains and plateaus occupy 75% of the land, 
and forests abound. 

Resources and Industries. Agriculture is the basic 
industry, for Yugoslavia is a country of small 
Deasant holdings, and it is closely followed by cat- 

Je raising and forestry. These furnish occupation 
for 68% of the population. Nearly one-third of the 
area is covered with forests (19,068,637 acres), 
about 60% (35,963,159 acres) is devoted to agricul- 
ture, and of this, 80% is sown to cereals. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, rye, oats, corn, hops and 
grapes. At the end of 1951 there were 6,694 farm 
cooperatives, including 430,000 peasant homesteads 
and more than 2,500,000 hectares (more than 22% 


Resources and Industries. Agriculture and stock 

Yaising are the chief industries. It is estimated 

: that 20% of the total population (or about 75% of 

y those gainfully employed) is engaged in the former. 

Coffee is the major agricultural export, and is 

second only to petroleum in total export value. 

* Other important exports are cacao, balata, tonka 

beans, hides and rubber. Imports are textiles, mae 

- chinery and hardware, foodstuffs, chemicals and 

; drugs. Venezuela claims to be the second foremost 

petroleum country of the world. Production in 1951 

Was 622,194,695 barrels. Concessions are held by 

foreign interests. Other minerals are iron, gold, 

copper, coal, salt, tin, manganese, asbestos and 

mica. Diamonds are also mined. Iron production, 

1951, exceeded 1,000,000 tons. 

Unit of currency is the bolivar (c. U. S. 30c). 

Merchandise trade with the United States: 


Imports Exports of the arable land). Since 1952, members are 
1949° $518,500,000 $278,800,000 guaranteed a basic. wage and share in cooperative 
1950 398,400,000 322,000,000 profits. The principal minerals are coal, iron, cop- 
1951 455,800,000 323,900,000 per, chrome-ore, antimony, lead, salt and bauxite. 


Lead leads in processing, with copper and zinc 
next, The country is the largest producer of cop- 
per in Europe. Coal and steel production has 
doubled since’ 1939; oil production many-fold. 
Twelve new metallurgical plants were under way 
in 1952, to produce copper, “aluminum and iron 
alloys. About 100 factories were scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1954, costing $521,000,000 a year. The 
state economic plan includes 21 hydroelectric-ther- 
mal stations, the largest, at Albanica, Herzegovina, 
to have a capacity of 450,000,000 kw. hrs.; 12 coal 
mines, to yield 6,000,000 tons annually: coke plants 
at Zenica and Lukavade; 7 steel plants with 350,- 
000 tons capacity of rolled steel and pipe; expan- 
sion of refineries. 

Air services between Paris and Belgrade via 
Munich have been added. The Adriatic Line has 
resumed steamer service to all important ports. 

The monetary unit is the dinar 300 to $1, 1952. 

History and Government. The scene of many 
historical events, the area of present-day Yugo- 
slavia was part of the Empire of Alexander the 
Great (336-323 B.C.), and the Balkans divided the 
Roman Empire into its eastern and western parts. 
Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo 
(1389), been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 
established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
wars (1913) its boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia and Macedonia. The goy- 
ernment of Austria-Hungary lay the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) 
to a Serbian plot and by invasion brought on 
World War I (1914-18). 

When the Austro-Hungarian empire collapsed 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes was 
formed from the former provinces of Croatia, Dal- 
matia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, Voyvodina 
and the independent state of Montenegro, with 
Peter I of Serbia as king. The name was 
later changed to Yugoslavia. Peter (d. 1921) was 
succeeded by his son Alexander I (assassinated at 
Marseilles Oct. 9, 1934), after which Prince Paul 
became regent until Crown Prince Peter, born 
Sept. 6, 1923, became of age. Germany and Hun- 
gary invaded Yugoslavia, April, 1941, and King 
Peter II escaped to London. 

A national liberation movement headed by 
Joseph Broz, known as Marshal Tito, defeated the 
invaders, 1941-45, and suppressed dissident ele- 
ments. The constituent assembly proclaimed Yugo- 
slavia a republic Nov. 29, 1945, but the King re- 
fused to recognize it. Yugoslavia became a fede- 
rated republic Jan. 31, 1946, on the Soviet pattern 
and Marshal Tito, a Communist, became head of 
the government. King Peter II and his dynasty 
were deprived of power and property, 1947. By 
terms of a treaty with Italy the greater part of 


History and Government, The Republic was 
formed after an amicable secession from the 
Colombian Federation (1830). 

Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
tution since the first was adopted (1819). That 
now in force, replacing the 1936 version, was 
signed and promulgated (July 5, 1947), Venezuela’s 
Independence Day. It provides for a President, 
elected for a four-year term by direct universal 
vote, who cannot succeed himself for at least two 
following terms; a Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties; and a Supreme Court. The Constitution 
recognizes and protects the right of private prop- 
erty, guarantees to the individual rights of educa- 
tion, employment and health, and also embraces a 
basic labor law that calls for a degree of profit- 
sharing, the right to organize and strike, paid 
vacations, pensions, dismissal indemnity. It guar- 
antees a fair return to capital, prohibits monopolies 
and allows employer associations. 

Voting is by secret ballot and is compulsory for 
all citizens between 21 and 65. 

President German Suarez Flamerich was in- 
stalled Nov. 27, 1950, following the assassination, 
Noy. 13, of Lieut. Col. Carlos Delgado Chalbaud, 
head of a military junta which had ruled since 
Nov. 24, 1948. 

Education and Religion, The language is Span- 
ish and Roman Catholic is the religion of the 
Majority of the people, but religious freedom is 
guaranteed. All education, including college, is 
free. Primary and secondary education are com- 
pulsory. 

Defense. Military service is obligatory for all 
persons, 18 to 45. The navy consists of several 
gunboats and minor craft. 


Yemen 


Capital: Sana. Area (est.): 75,000 sq. mi. Popula- 
eer (eovt. est., 1952): 5,000,000. Flag: red, with 
sword and 3 white stars. 


Descriptive. The Imamate of Yemen, an ancient 
kingdom, mostly mountainous, is in the south- 
western part of the Arabian peninsula between 
Asir and the Aden Protectorate. Its northern 
boundary and political relations with Saudi-Arabia 
was defined by the Treaty of Taif, June, 1934. The 
three principal ports are Hodeida, Mocha. and 
Loheiya. ¢ “ 

Resources and Industries. On the plateau_o 
El Jebel, the most fertile section of Arabia, coffee, 
barley and grain are grown. Mocha coffee, hides, 
charcoal, sesame, herbs and precious stones are 
exported. Currencies are the Maria Theresa dollar 


and the riyal. Venezia-Guilia, Zara, Pelagosa and adjacent 

History and Government. Yemen’s ruler since | islands were ceded to Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia laid 
1948 is Imam Ahmed who recaptured Sana from | claims to Trieste and was given control of a sec- 
the forces of Sayed Abdullah el Wazir, another | tion, pending adjudication of the Free City by the 
claimant to the throne, following the assassination | major powers and U. N. = ; 
of Ahmed’s father, the Imam Yahaya and two Yugoslavia’s Parliament, which elects the Presid- 
other sons, Feb. 17, 1948. ium for a four-year period is composed of two 

Yemen’s Treaty of Taif with Saudi-Arabia pro- | chambers, likewise elected for four years—the Fed- 
vides for representation abroad by each other’s| eral Assembly (Representatives) and a Chamber 
representatives when desired, arbitration of dis- | Council of Nationalities (Senate). The consti- 
putes between the two countries, cooperation in | tution enfranchises women, separates church and 
Arabian and foreign affairs. state, and lays down a number of economic 

The United States formally established relations | principles, including the breaking up of large es- 
with Yemen, May 11, 1947. The kingdom was ad- | tates into units. not larger than 90 acres, and 
mitted to the United Nations Sept. 30, 1947. placing foreign trade under state control. 
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Political differences between Yugoslavia and the 
| Be .S.R. culminated in Yugoslavia’s expulsion from 

e Cominform (Communist Information Bureau) 
in June 1948. Cominform headquarters was ee 
ferred from Belgrade Bucharest, Rumani: 

All relations between Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
countries have been cut. Turning more to the 
West, Tito has widened public discussion, slowed 
down collectivization of farms, with less injury to 
landlords, checked depredations on the Greek bor- 
der, exchanged envoys with Greece and permitted 
children to have religious instruction in the schools. 
While Yugoslavia does not often vote with the 
West in the U.N:, it no longer supports the anti- 
West campaigns of the Soviet bloc. 

Yugoslavia has received economic aid to under- 
write its foreign trade deficit under a tripartite 
agreement with the United States (including MSA 
aid), Britain and France. Grants totaled $120,- 
000,000 for 1951-1952. 
ie reuident of the Presidium is Dr. Ivan Ribar, 
elected 1945, reelected 1950. 

The government decentralized control over heavy 
industries, Feb. 7, 1950, first phase of a plan to as- 
sure a democratic socialist state. Others followed 
in 1951 and 1952, including transfer of direct con- 
trol over heavy industry, farming, public utilities 
and social welfare to the six ‘‘people’s republics.’”’ 

The 1952 economic plan was based on an esti- 


Foreign dtu ane Population of Chief Cities 


-| Skoplye and Subotica. All re 


560,000,000 di- 
quotas 


Education and Religion. 
elementary training is compulsory to age 14. There 
are universities in Belgrade, Zagreb, Lyublyana, 


and enjoy eaual rights. 


-Ort! 1 
prises 46%, Roman Catholic 36%, Moslem 11%. — 


Defense. The Yugoslav Army is composed of yol- 
unteers, with about 10 per cent of them women, 
The Air Force is in process of reconstruction. The 
navy comprises 7 torpedo boats, 7 submarines, a 
mine layer and a-number of small vessels. 

The United States announced July 13, 1952, in- 
tention to equip Yugoslavia’s armed forces with 
ao heavy artillery and jet aircraft during 1952- 


Population of Important Foreign Cities 


Source: Latest census reports and latest officikl estimates; 


*(asterisk) denotes capital; 


Gr. denotes Greater, or metropolitan area 
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‘UNITED STATES POPULATION ~< 


Estimates for 1952; New Sidelights on the Census of 1950 
The total population of the United States, including Armed Forces everseas, was almost 157,269,000 = 


Aug. 1, 1952, according to estimates published by Roy V. Peel, 
Commerce 


, Bureau of the Census, 
corresponding 


director, 
This figure represents an increase of 5,883,000, or 3.9%, over the 


‘for April 1, 1950. 


Estimates of the total population residing in the 
continental United States, excluding Armed Forces 
overseas, for July 1, 1950, were 151,240,000, and 
for Feb. 1, 1952, 154,795,000. « 

On the basis of the 1950 census, the Bureau con- 
cluded that ‘‘an unprecedented proportion of mar- 
ried persons, a record number of young children, 
and a smaller average size of household are among 
the many developments in the population” that 
took place during the 10 years between the 1940 
and the 1950 censuses. The total population in- 
creased by 19,028,086, an all-time record of growth 
between successive counts. The rate of growth, 
14.5%, however, was lower than that in any pre- 
ceding decade except for the period 1930 to 1940. 
The urban population was 96,028,000 in 1950, or 
63.7% of the whole, whereas the rural population 
was 54,669,000, or 36.3%. Of the rural inhabitants 
only 23,577,000 were living on farms. 

One trend of interest is the rising proportion of 
females. On the basis of a preliminary sample, the 
Bureau estimated that for every 100 females in 
1950 there were 98.1 males, as against 100 females 
for every 100.7 males in 1940. Females outnum- 
bered males in the urban population, but continued 
to be in the minority in rural areas. The decline 
in the sex ratio is believed to be the product of 
reduced immigration. Before the quota system was 
introduced the majority of immigrants were males. 

The nonwhite population rose from 13,454,405 in 
1940 to 15,482,000 in 1950, a gain of 15.1% in the 
decade, and comprised 10.3% of the 1950 popula- 
tion, The whites: increased from 118,214,870 in 
1940 to 135,215,000 in 1950, a gain of 14.4%. 

The country had 38,788,000 families in 1950, com- 
pared with 32,166,000 in 1940. Unrelated indi- 
viduals, who lived alone or with non-relatives, to- 
taled 10,792,000, or 7.2% of the population. 


Children and Vets in Schools 


School enrollment is larger than ever, Counting 
School ages as from 5 to 29, there were 30,500,000 
in school and college on Gct. 1, 1951, according to 
@ sample survey of the Bureau of the Census. In 
Oct., 1950, the figure was 30,100,000. The high en- 
rollment is the result of the enrollment of children 
born shortly before and during World War II. In 
October, 1951, the number of children 7 to 13 years 
old attending school reached nearly 18,000,000, an 
increase of about 725,000 over the previous year 
a 3,200,000 more than those enrolled in October, 

45. 

The number of veterans of World War IT en- 
rolled in schools continues to decline. The 376,000 
veterans, 20 to 29 years old, were about 60% of 
the number enrolled in October, 1950, and one- 
third of the number in October, 1947. Non-veterans 
outnumbered veterans in the age groups 20 to 24 
in 1951, But in the 25 to 29 year bracket, 90% 
were veterans. There were 5,910,000 veterans of 
World War II, 20 to 29 years old, in the country 
at that time. 

Boys and girls were about evenly divided in ele- 
mentary and high school enrollments. Men out- 
humbered women 2 to 1 in the colleges. White and 


nonwhite groups had approximately equal percent- 
age rates for ages below 14—the compulsory at- 
tendance period. Whites have higher enroliment 
rates in the 14 to 24 age group, but whites and 
nonwhites were about even in the 25 to 29 year 
groups. 

In October, 1951, 700,000 persons 14 to 29 years 
old were attending trade schools or business col- 


leges. West Continues to Gain 


The West continued to lead the other regions in 
rate of population growth during the 114-year 
period between April 1, 1950, the date of the last 
cénsus, and July 1, 1951, according to estimates of 
state population announced by the Bureau of the 
Census. The West increased by about 3.5%, or 
nearly twice the national average of about 1.8%. 
The South, however, outstripped the other regions 
in absolute gain with an increase of about 867,000 
for the 114-year period. Of the four regions, the 
Northeast, with an increase of about 444,000, or 
1.1%, had both the smallest absolute and relative 
gain. 

The four geographic divisions of the United 
States with greater rates of Population increase 
between April 1, 1950, and July 1, 1951, than the 
national average were located in the West and 
South; namely, the Pacific Division, 3.6%; the 
Mountain, 3.2%; the West South Central, 2.7%, 
and the South Atlantic, 2.3%. Of the remaining 
five divisions, the four in the Northeastern and 
North Central Regions increased in population at 


@ rate either equal to or somewhat less than that 
of the nation. 


California in Second Place 


The final population counts from the 1950 Census 
show New York to be the most populous and Neva- 
da to be the least populous state, as has been the 
case since 1890. Thirteen states and the District 
of Columbia now rank higher than in 1940, where- 
as 22 other states have dropped rank. California 
had the most conspicuous change, progressing from 
5th place in 1940 to 2nd place in 1950. Florida and 
Washington each moved 7 Positions upward in 
rank, Arizona 6 positions upward; and Maryland 
and Virginia each 4 positions upward. On the 
other hand, Arkansas from 24th to 30th place, and 
West Virginia dropped from 25th to 29th place. 

California surpassed all other states in numbers 
and rate increase. 


fornia had an increase of 3,678,836, or 53.3%. Ore- 


Only 4 States, Arkansas, Mississip i, North Da- 
kota, and Oklahoma, had losses. iT e 
are predominantly rural, 


Civilian Population Eligible to Vote 


In August, 1952, before the election campaign 
was under way, the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mated that about 7,500,000 civilians would be old 
enough to vote for the first time in November, 
1952. of civilians eligible to 
vote was estimated’ at about 98,400,000. 


The civilian population includes a great many 
Persops who cannot yote because they have not 


Satisfied state 


In all these ‘cases, eligi- 

also are many persons in the Listrict of CG romne 
istrict of Co: 

who lack voting residence in any state. ee 


In the presidentia] election of 1948, the total 
vote cast was 48,833,680, which is equal to about 
51.4% of the civilians of voting age. (A small 
part of the vote was cast by the Armed Forces.) 
This percentage is the smallest of those in the 
last five presidential elections; the largest per- 
centage occurred in the 1940 election when 49,820,- 
312 votes were cast, or 59.3 votes per 100 civilians. 


Consult table at bottom of page 392. 
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United SRE eee en of Continental United States and the World "387° 
Population of Continental United States, 1940-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


x 


Region, divi-'| April 1, April 1, Pct. in- Region, divi- April 1 April 1 Pct. in- 
ao. and .1950 {940 ” crease or sion and 1950 : 1940 : Rte ; 
state (census) (census) | decrease state (census) (census) | decrease _ 
Regions: North Dakota..} 619,636] 641,935 _— 3. : 
Northe 39,477,986| 35,976,777 9.7 ||\South Dakota. . 652,740 42,96 is 
Norn’ Costa | a iee eel areapect| tee || NeDrasE®.- Laseess| LeaeSHL Og 
abe rears i BURBS oles <chte 0 5 
A pote: eyes 19,561,525] 13,883,265 40.9 ea Atlantic 2 a8 
s ortheast: elaware...... 318,085 66, 19.4 
; New England. . 9,314,453] 8,437,290 10.4 aryland...... 2,343,001] 1,821'244) - 986 | 
a Middle Atlantic ;|~®30;163,533| 27,539,487 9.5 ||Dist. of Col 02,178 663,091 21.0 
North Central: Virginia... ....: 3,318,680] 2,677,773 23.9: 
E. Be cel ene . | 30,399,368] 26,626,342 14.2 || West Virg: ,005,552 ,901,974 5.4 
‘ tral. :| 14,061/394| 13;516;/990 4.0 ||North Carolina 4,061,929] 3,571,623 13.7 
Serith: South Carolina, 2,117,02 7,899,804 11.4 
B rraniss | ae aay waveast) gs ice Leis] Tana 1 
: centr. F Origa... tats 771,30. 46.1 
a W. so. central. :| 14:537'572| 13/064,525 11.3 ||E. So. Gentral: 
a est: Kentucky... 3.5 
; 5,074,998] 4,150,003 22.3 ||Tennessee. 12.9 
x 14/486,527| 9,733,262 48.8 ||Alabama.. 8.1 
: Mississipp: — 02 
$- 913,774 847,226 7.9 ||W. So. Central: 
- New Bampahire. 533,242 491/524 8.5 K oe 1,949,387} — 2.0 
- Vermont...... 377,747 359,231 5.2 2, 363.880] * 13.5 
z Massachusetts..| -4,690,514| 4,316,721 8.7 2'336,434| — 4.4 
E Rhode Island... 791,896 13,346 11.0 6,414,824 20.2 
- Connecticut. . 2,007,280| 1,709,242 17.4 
Mid. Atlantic; 559,456 5.6 
— New York. 14,830,192) 13,479,142 10.0 524,873 12.1 
New Gemei: 4,835,329] 4/160;165 16.2 250,742 15.9 
Pennsylvania. . 10; 498, 012 9, 900; 180 6.0 1,123,296 18,0 
E, No. Central: 31,818 28.1 
hhio 7,946,627) 6,907,612 15.0 499,261 50.1 
3'934'224 3) 3 96. 14.8 A * §50,310 25.2 
8:712,176| 7,897/241 10.3 ||Nevada........ 160,083 110,247 45.2 
6,371.766| 5,256,106 21.2 ||Pacific: 
3,434, 3,137,587 9.5 eaten 2,378,963 4 236, 191 37.0 
a 5 Oregon. ,521,341 684 39.6 
; 2,982,483| 2,792,300 6.8 ||California,.::.:| 10,586,223 & $07” 387 53.3 
2,621,073 2, 538, 268 3.3 
3.954,653 4664 4.5 United States. |150,697,361|131,669,275 14,5 


Kstimated Panalation of Continental United States, 1940-1952 


Including and Excluding Armed Forces Overseas and Civilian Population 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Including armed Excluding armed 
forces overseas forces overseas 


Civilian population 


Provisional ~ 
estimates Increase 
Estimated.| since last | Estimated |Increase or | Estimated |Increase or 
population] estimate | population] decrease? | population| decrease? 
TABU S20 O00) s7 oe «ats a2 131,669,276) oo <0 di ewe 4131,391,000) .)) Sees 
.| 182,114,000 294,000] 131,936,000 267,000] 131,642,000 250,000 
133,377,000 1,263,000 ,058,000 1,122,000}, 131,556,000 — 86,000 
134,831,000 1,454,000] 133,752,000 94,000) 130,854,000 — 701,000 
136,719,000 1,888,000} 133,971,000 219,000} 127,415,000] —3,439,000 
38,390,000 1,670,000} 132,622,000} ~—1,349,000| 126,606,000 — 809,000 
139,934,000 1,545,000] 132,137,00 — 484, 127,571, 65,000 
141,398,000 1,464,000] 139;893,000 7,756,000| 138,394,000| 10,823,000 
144,129,000 2'731,000] 143,375,000 3,481,000] 142,595,000 4,201,000 
146,621,000 2,492,000} 146,045,000 2,671,000] 145,171,000 2,576,000 
ay 1949 149,149,000 2,528,000! 148,558,000 2,512,000] 147,512,000 2,341,000 
Z Ae 1, 1950 (census); : ..|1151,132,000 1,983,000] 150,697,361}........... 2149,634:000|.....:...:: 
JEN Go LA Ye 1,689,000 556,000} 151,240,000 543,000 208, 574,000 
BIUELY Beh OO Lt. vies 60 = oars 54,353,000 231,000| 153.377,000 2,137,000] 151,072,000 864,000 
August 1,°1951,.....% 154,595,000 242/000] 153,563,000 186,000] 151,246,000 176,000 
September 1, 195i 154,853,000 258,000} 153,797,000 232,000] 151,462,000 216,000 
October I, 1951.¢.222277; 155,107,000 254,000] 154:009,000 212,000} 151,711,000 49,000 
November 1, 1951... 2. .: 155,356,000 9,000} 154,205,000 196,000] 151,912,000 201,000 
December 1, 1951........ 155,575,000 219,000) 154,368,000 163,000} 152,104,000 192,000 
January 1, 1952.......2; 155,783,000 208,000) 154,551,000 183,000] 152,286,000 2,000 
February 1, eo ART soy faeae 155,997,000 214,000} 154,795,000 244/000! 152;421,000 135,000 
Maen be LODZ ores cnc 0 156,197,000 i 
April 1, i962 ak Saree miA 156,405,000 
PURE OG Acls alec ane oc el nce © 156,602,000 
a tho tesa (ae Uh Pa ae 156,804,000 
BUY. MUGS! ie Siig oes 157,015,000 
August. 1, 1952)... ....... 157,269,000 


iCensus figure plus an estimate of armed forces overseas. 
2Census figure minus an estimate of armed forces in continental United States. 


8Since preceding date. 
Population, Area and Density of the World by Continents 


MIDYEAR 1950 
Source: Demographic Yearbook 1951. 


Estimated Land area Population 
Continent population in sq. km.! per sq. km. 
PRPELGR NE Aon sine ctialsic.c erbiacck colar, sisieae. ° 198,000,000 30,140,000 7 
TATHETION; MIOFUB.. 00's eetyedes voice os 216,300,000 24,276,000 9 
MOTION, SOUL rot apeieieicccib gag oo Fete e ns 110,400,000 17,764,000 6 
PURVIE RE CUISER) ie cam op,erc eae main ole eis 1,272,000,00 26,859,000 47 
BAMOpe(EX.COSH IR). 2% is au celts om’ 395,400,000 4,955,000 80 
UCHLI Mote yiak ie ik vi ece\< abate acoeet ous agakre, ohn - ,900,000 8,558,000 2 
DEI SIMRC Mie tasted eieiaieteve ole: Sie teupiarire las ei dials 2193,000,000 22,271,000 29 
NCL) Peta kOe sek acct ee I 2,400,000,000 134,823,000 18 


TIncluding inland waters; excluding certain uninhabited polar regions and a few small islands. re | 
2Estimate for 1946. 


190—Co! ticut 237,946; Delawere 59,096; 
Maryland 319,728 Massachusetts 378,787; 


; North Carolina 393,751; Pennsylvania 434,37 
RPodnersce 35 691; Vermont 85,425; Virginia 747,610. 


151,719 
Huaseitifaws 341,548 
422,845 


Minnesota....... . 
Mississippi 
Missouri. . 


183,858 
2115149 
bute pe aeal> guy gagl day 
478,103 


DOy Own ea ees (are eee eras (rary 


Se fits cada. sw sis leis Sie cace «oe few . 


602,365) 810,091] 1,049,458 
69,122 76,931 83,059 
South Carolin 345,591 415,115) 502,741 
PR POC OUR a Siren, ot 5 festa sie os ie lows aceon cH 
Temnessee....... 105,602 261,727 


154,465) 217,895 * 
880,200] 974,600] 1,065,366 


Total U, S..... 


United Sica Povehinon "1790-1870; Naturalization ek 
United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1870 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
ew Hampshire 


Geo! 82,548; K 
ee 

Ky 

Total 3,929, 


Bel 


996, 
Pen Ne oa, a sss 
te 44 
PES 864 
199316 phe 
78. 13 F008 
140,424] 187/748 
1,087,286) 1,184 109 
Ty ee peewee Sees | iviveni 2,580'801 
1,350, 1,680,63 
674,913] 1,194,020 
Peery Pare eee ee 107,206} 364,399 
** 687 1,155;684| 1,321'011 
708; 
687 


317,976 
489,555 
61,547 
3,097,394 
869,039 


Rights axes Saraity i734083 
108,830 
594,398 


829,210] 1,002,717 

Die signe sels efeleres : 212,592 
TERESA hr 2 11,380 
280,652) 291,948] 314/120 
1,211,405] 1,239,797] 1,421,661 


30,945 


5,308.483| 7,239,881] 9,638,453 |12,866,020|17,069,453 23,191,876|31,443,321|38,558,371 


How to Become a Citizen of the United States 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 


A person who desires to be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States may obtain the neces- 
Sary application form as well as detailed informa- 
tion from the nearest office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service or from the clerk of a 
court handling naturalization cases. 

Generally, a person cannot be naturalized in the 
United States unless he has been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence. 
Persons belonging to the following racial groups 
may become citizens by naturalization: white per- 
sons, Negroes, descendants of races native to North 
or South America or nearby islands, Filipinos, 
Chinese persons, persons of races native to India, 
Guamanian persons and persons of Guamanian 
descent. However, these requirements are waived 
in the cases of certain veterans of the United 
States armed forces. 

The first atop of an applicant for citizenship in 
the usual case is to make a declaration of intention 
in the office of the clerk of any naturalization 
court. The declaration may be made at any time 
after arrival in this country. A fee of $3 must be 
paid to the clerk. Many persons are exempt from 
this requirement. The most important classes of 
applicants so exempt are persons married to citi- 
zens and certain veterans of our armed forces. 

A person who is required to make a declaration 
of intention may not apply for his final citizenship 
Papers until he has lived in the United States 
continuously for five years. When he makes, his 
final application he must show that he has lived 
in the State for at least the last six months. These 
residence requirements are modified in the cases 
of various exempt classes of applicants. For exam- 
ple, applicants who are married to citizens are 
required to have lived in the United States for only 
one, two, or three years, depending on the date of 
marriage and the date of the spouse’s naturaliza- 
tion, Similarly, certain veterans of our armed 


forces are required to establish in lieu of periods 
of residence that they have served honorably in 
the armed forces for the periods set forth in 
special statutory provisions. 

Every person who files a petition for naturaliza- 


tion must: 
(1) sign the petition in his own handwriting, if 
physically able to write: 
demonstrate an 
language, includin: 
Speak words in or 
guage (persons 


@ person until 
(4) demonstrate a 
of the fundamentals of 
ciples and form of 
States. 
The petitioner als 


the history, and the prin- 
government, of the United 


0 is obliged to have two wit- 
messes who are persons of good moral character 
and citizens. These witnesses must have personal 
knowledge of the applicant’s character, residence, 
loyalty, and other qualifications. 

When he files his petition, the applicant must 
pay the clerk of the court a fee of $8. The cost 
Lap me certificate of naturalization is included in 

ec. 

When the court grants a 
tion, the applican 
the Uni 
giance. 


petition for naturaliza- 
t takes an oath of allegiance to 
ted States and renounces his former alle- 


——" see) ee ee eA ee o Pe eer, +" ve: 


_United States—Population, 1880-1950; Territories and Possessions 389 
United States: Population (Official Census), Oe 


, ° Source: Bureau of the Census 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 | 1940 1950 
ne oi 505} 1,513,401] 1,828, ,138; 2,348,174 2,832, : 
9 881243 22 204;354| —°334'162 1832.6 Bel ete 


NID 00 
1) fad 
s 


See Pe 
SOP. OOLD, 
ror) 
or 
oo 


mS WNNMPN Ddrhwo w 


No 

ie 
to 
RBs 

oi 


Sat \ 1 300 317 818 
R -| 5,082,871 ! 385, 14,830,192 
1,399,750] 1,61 893, Pd Z| 2 23 0,276} 623] 4,061,9: 


BeOreson;.....| 1 174,768 17,704 672.7 783.3 953.7: 84| 1,521,341 
Pennsylvania.| 4, 10, 498, ,012 
Rhode Island. 45,506 556 713 "791.896 
So. Carolina. . 4} 2,117,027 
So. Dakota. . 35,177 401,570] . 36,547 692/849 ‘961 65: 


2,069,042 632, 6 7 
92,531 ; 194/402 225,565 50,74: 290,529 


Tot. U. S. 50,155,783 162,947, 714175,994,575!91,972,266|105,710,620!122,775,046/131,669,275 150,697,361 


pene ston of the United States, Territories, Possessions 
(Areas within each group are listed in order of population in 1950) 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


Gross area 
(and and 


water) in Population 
Area square miles, ———————— 
1950 1950 1940 9% 1930 
United States (aggregate)............ 3,628,139 154,233,234 | 1150,622,754 | 1138,439,069 
Continental United States..............- 3,022,387 150,697,361 131,669,275 122, 775, 046 
“Ses Ul) ¢ Co. ee ee ec eC ‘ 628,437 495,294 27,578 
UU AD USS 2G ARID Atte ei ear terrcreeeinn 499,794 422,770 368,300 
Oe ESTLE D+, ae ecag et Reo eee aan cog cacapir sien 128,643 72,524 59,278 
OUI asi ar eess Tatil Peto hod heulias (6 vans a glieaieis 2,316,922 1,929,902 1,594,525 
Aad ACNE ay tear cr cos) Syncs) efuaocohavegha/.alisie Ase) 6, <i 2,210,703 1,869,255 1,543,913 
«oad cape thee OR ep See er PIE RESO 9,498 22,29 3 
Virein Islands of the United States 26,665 24,889 22,012 
WMimerican Samoa. oo... eee ee 937 12,908 10,055 
PREP ONE YW ASIAMGS sc )5) gic cye cre 2's ve aasrie oace_e 6 ahs evs 416 37 
CRISS S TEITG SO PAR ren ea Oe iC SE irre ss 2 
Canton Island and Enderbury Island....... 272 44 2 
Johnston Island and Sand Island.......... Less than 46 69 2 
PRA TOTALS els, cvsecz (orc. s 3 said uatale ieze ielaye eee 36 2 2 
“OL NELS SOO age Ia ees Dee eae SL Oe eo een 10 2 
ODAC ah AR SD GO RIIIC Bene Oa cacea eens 52,822 51,827 39,467 ; 
MPMAM CUTE Sirs Atfas hs a pioiona Wen d- o ye shea Lor ers -ayenes ined 1,304 1,523 2 
Trust territory of the Pacific Islands*. 54,843 5 5 
Population abroad.......5..-..00+- ins 481,545 118,933 89,453 
Members of the armed forces. ...........+[-++ 301; 595 
Civilian citizens employed by the United 118,933 89,453 
States governMent... . eee eee ela e ne pialetarenstaks 26,910 | 
Families of armed forces personnel or of 
civilian citizen employees 5 10: rt 3 : | 


Crews of merchant vessels... i... eee ee bee ee ee ene ees 


iIncludes estimated population of the Philippine Islands (1940) 16,356,000; (1930) 13,513,000, not 
shown separately. Granted independence as of July 4, 1946, they then became the Republic of the 
Philippines. 

2Not enumerated. Not available. 

4Under trusteeship with the United States as administering authority. 


5Population (1940) 131,258; (1930) 69,626. Census of Japan. 
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United States—Characteristics of 


URBAN AND RURAL, CENSUS OF 1950 
Source: Bureau of thi 


poet 


Characteristics of United States Population 


RACE ‘AND NATIVITY; MARITAL STATUS AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
eet AES AND 1940 
ie Census 


f 


re 4 
: Py ‘ p 
Subject 1950 1940 | Usban, | non-farm, farm, ‘| 
————— { 
Total 150,697,000 eo 27S 96,028 31,092,000) 23,577, o00 | 
‘ot: > , bs 
White.../.0° 7"! 135,215,000 86,639,000 335,000 20,241,000 =) 
Native white.” :| 125/068; 138. 27,257,000] 19,674,000 
Foreign-born white. . . :} 10,147.00 1 1,079,000 567,600 — 
IN GTR Ce eS a 18,482,000 2,758,000 3.336, zi 
ek ae SRS aha are sai» , 9 ’ 5 , ’ 
ROMICMNACEE: sc coisa sea ce 588, 0 179,000 139°000 4 
Lay tes eee ee ene 74,633,000 46 ma 800 15,749,000 12,337,000 z 
FR RRORR arte ae ofan 9. piig'<o: wreak wscie ; a , , 2 ’ x ; o0O0 
Native white. 2 °° 1125222211! 61,831/000 37,758,000! 13,759,000 10/318,000 “* 
preotelgn-born white 5,186,000 31 an z en pee Dieu ¥ 
=" ie. , ’ 7 , , 000 ; ‘ 
Negro.... 7,356,000 1,333,000 Peis ooo 
Other races 316,000 ‘006 000 89,000 "74,000 
Komales;. 76,064,000] 65,607,683] 49,484,000! 15,342'000| ‘11,240,000 
WHO ec fac ce cass : 68,254,000] 58,766,322|  44°650,000| 14'0087000 9,596,000 
ONstive white:.«-....c.-.s6.. 63,237,000) 53,358,199] 40,379,000] —13,498/000 9/359,000 
Foreign-born white: 111211111! 5,018,000)  5,4087123 510,000 "237,000 
MMe WIHUOUIN Al. siace sts .<2 es 7,810,000 6,841,361 1,334/000 1,644,000 
SUEY Ge ee ,538, 00! 6,596,480 1,244 000 1,579,000 
Other races. ++. 2211222 222112: 2727000 244°881 90,000 65,000 
Male, 14 years old and 54. 923 000TH. Saran 35,29 
e, old and over...... 923, 553, 291, 4 
le 14'398'000| 1775937379 000 1 882'900 $659" 000 
37,238,000} 30/192'334| 24 7,522,000 5.472.000 
3/287/000 27681035 J "675,000 "402,000 
56,991,000]  50,549:176| 38439 10,891, : 
1439, 891,000 7,662,000 
11,623/000| 13/9357866 1/904 ¥ 
,904,000 1,613,000 
37,338,000} 30/090;488] 24 7,600,000 5,415,000 
8,030,000! 6,522,822 1,387,000 "634,000 
..] 5,250,000 730,71 
‘| 2582000] raze Sas! 317°000 388000 
3'329/000 2,753,739 581,000 7000 
389,000 2991443 75,000 56,000 
5,483,000 4,944/042 892/000 980,000 
1,142'000 1:290,575 ; : 
165,000 283/000 
3'407:000 2/811/408 595,000 ‘000 
934/000 8427059 132;000 88:000 
Persons 5 to 24 years old 46. een cae) ears aire 
Enrolled in school.......1)1:1}| 28'391'000 26'780'009 T6'337'000 TB 28g 000 raid 
Not enrolled in school... 1: °°! 18,270,000} 19,592'816| —10°822’000 ,192'000 312 6/000 
Persons 5 to i3 years old 20/024'827|  12'356'000 432’ 000 L671 000 
16,839,906 10,145,000 4;338,000 3;799'000 
184, ,210, 1,094, "872" 
eoeanl| EGGS Hamond) ESS 
,708, 129) ,565, 1,495,000 
2}011,548 590,000 35,000 "404,000 
; 16,606, ; 3 # 
Not enrolled in school 13 765'000 pai0.ta2 "2.383, 000 > 381,000 376,000 
Naas < s ,765, ,396, ,022,000 2,762,000 1,981,000 
Non-White : : : 
Persons. 5 to 24 years old........ 5,664 
Enrolled in school 3, $ O00 peeears F06e 008 ee ale Be gts 
Not enrolled in school 2}307,000 2)502'856 1'282°000 44 Ri ronan 
Persons 5 to 13 years old 2'796/000 2)467/62 1;431,000 a5'S00 pepo 
Wnrolled in school 2'277;000 1,949'535 15179;000 ror rape 
pent enrolled in School. 518,000 "518,092 "252.00 11 000 152-00 
TSONS 0 ears ‘ i : r 
Enrolled in school ¥ a Seat 1100 8e2 Pe 708.000 346,000 
Not enrolled in school. | 264000 349/954 107,00 aii regi 
Persons 18 to 24 years old 1,786,000 1,797,964 1,095,0i ff at ao eee 
Enrolled in §shool i "260,00 "163,154 173000 gain Saolone 
ot enrolle aa 7 ¥ 1,525,000 1,634,810 923'000 281) 322/000 
- 5. Married Couples, Families, and H 
BY COLOR, URBAN AND RURAL, CENSUS OF 1950 Trey enapeele oe 1940 
Total SN 3200001 SOME OES 
With own household../ 7220101 "054, "570:005|  Srassrceg| —_2:038:000 5,329,000 
Without own household. See 3B oes bob Bester 7 por bea Ee Oe 4,982,000 
Non-white....... 2'815,000| —-2°408°601 et oie bac 346,000 
With own household. . 2°412°000 2)135,093 1491000 410'900 pasieee 
Without own household <e "403°000 273° 598 pin tat 522/000 
aeeaten. FAMILIES AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 3 : 
ida ee geoseone : 33,775,000; -9,563,000| 6,242,000 
Unrelated individua: 10/792'000 1 eho LDOO 7.701,000 5,620,000 
Noneiwhite aSBS'ONn i 8,308,000 1,863,000 621.000 
Families....... 0°11 77" ‘ 3°377°000 macsnd 763,000 687,000 
Unrelated individuals : 1,481,000 ti 7307/008 196000 609,000 
,481, ,207, 78,000 
HOUSEHOLD ay ; 
All household 
white enous | 42529,000 34,948,666 28,108,000 8,503,000) 5,968,000 
eA Leics erkit i <vicccc cn 738" "268" PAA teas 5,2 
Population in households, , 4836s 000 128'497/099 a oae eee set 039/000 
WiniGs a 13056000 $27,059]. 91,936,000] 29,804,000] — 23,524’000 
ouewhite. 3. 00” 14;729;000| 148:2£9,680| 83,093,000] 27;249'000| 207194000 
population per household. . : "3.4 5 oe 843,000 2,555,000 3,331,000 
Xam eset 314 3°6 35 25 4, 
-white.. 11)! ; 3.9 4.0 3.9 x B35 
: 3.9 6.2 


4 Data not available. 
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United States—Population Urban and Rural; Marital Status 
U. S. Population, Urban and Rural, 1950 


ource: Bureau of the Census 

According the new definition that was adopted for use in the 1950 Census, the urban population 
comprises all persons living in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or more incorporated as cities, boroughs, 
_and villages, (b) incorporated towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more except in New England, New York, and 
~ Wisconsin, where ‘towns’ are simply minor civil divisions of counties, (c) the densely settled urban 
fringe, including both incorporated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more, and (a) 
=unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more outside any urban fringe. The remaining population 
is classified as rural. According to the old definition, the urban population had been limited to all per- 
~ sons living in incorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more and in areas (usually minor civil di- 
visions) ciassified as urban under special rules relating to population size and density. ; 
Region, division, : 
os and State Urban 


391 


Per cent ||Region, division, Per cent 
urban and State Urban Rural | urban 


Rural 


__ United States. |96,467,686|54,229,675 64.0 East North 
a S| | Central: 
Ohio... arch 5,578,274| 2,368,353 70.2 
Res Gharsiors 79.5 Indiana..........| 2,357,196] 1,577,028 59.9 
G4. te Tin o18 2. 2i5).sstee «i .| 6,759,271] 1,952,905 77.6 
aie Se ree 48.6 Michigan. ...... +} 4,503,084] 1,868,682 70.7 
pears 3,647,792} 5,9 69.8 Wisconsin......../-1,987,888] 1,446,687 57.9 
ey South Atlantic: 
@.....| 7,101,511) 2,212,942 76.2 Delaware........ 199,122 118,963 62.6 
. -|24,271,689) 5,891,844 80.5 Maryland........ 1,615,902 727,099 69.0 
Dist. of Columbia. 802) 78 ane 100.0 
9,213,655 69.7 Mibeiniay<) cat, 1,560,115} 1,758,565 47.0 
6,756,175 52.0 W. Virginia...... 694, 1,311,065 34.6 
N. Carolina,..... 1,368,101] 2,693,828 33.7 
10,791,172 49.1 S. Carolina....... 777,921| 1,339,106 36.7 
. Georgian cs.8:.. 1,559,447| 1,885,131 45.3 
meee Central, ...... 6,992,410 39.1 Hip fa) 3 8 FS ae eee 1,813,890} 957,415 65.5 
a East South : 
a. Central... ...5.; 6,457,744 55.6 Central: ° 
oe Kentucky. 1,084,070} 1,860,736 36.8 
' Mountain........ 2,785,888] 2,289,110 54.9 Tennessee. 1,452,602] 1,839,116 44,1 
eeracite....... .../10,861,904] 3,624,623 75.0 Alabama. . 1,340,937] 1,720,806 43.8 
b Mississippi 607,162) 1,571,752 27.9 
MEOING. 2.2.5... 51.7 West South ‘ 
57.5 entral: 
F< SR eRe 36.4 Arkansas. ......... 630,591) 1,278,920 33.0 
84.4 Louisiana........ 1,471,696] 1,211,820 54.8 
can oe 84.3 Oklahoma........| 1,189,481] 1,093,870 51.0 
- Connecticut...... 77.6 fis ee ees 4,838,060] 2,873,134 62.7 
- Middle Atlantic: Mountain: 
New York....... 12,682,446} 2,147,746 85.5 Montana........ 258,034] 332,990 43.7 
New Jersey...... 4,186,207] . 649,122 86.6 FQAHO 2a. stiice> 252,549] 336,088 42.9 
Pennsylvania..... 7,403,036] 3,094,976 70.5 Wyoming. «so... 00 144,618 145,911 49.8 
West North Colorado......... 831,318 493,771 62.7 
Central: 341,889] 339,298 50.2 
cee 1,624,914] 1,357,569 54.5 416,000} 333, 55.5 
Sy rename ounce 1,250,938] 1, 47.7 449,855| 239,00 65.3 
i. eae 91,625 68,458 57.2 
5 33.2 1,503,166] 875,797 63.2 
Nebraska. . 621,905} 703,605 46.9 819,318] 702,023 53.9 
Kansas. és 993,220} 912,079 52.1 8,539,420] 2,046,803 80.7 


Marital Status of Persons 14 Years Old and Over, April, 195 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
The civilian population includes about 610,000 members of the armed forces living off post or with 
their families on post, but excludes all other members of the armed forces. 
(Thousands of persons 14 years and over) 


14 to 19 years 


1 Total, Sia. FO 20 25 30 35 45 ae 
Marital status, and sex |14 years to to to to to ray oO 
and over| Total es sae 24 29 34 44 54 64 | over 
RV RROR red Since hale <a aiein aise wi 53,420) 5.990) 4,260| 1.730) 4,964] 5,706 | 5,438 | 10,216] 8,686) 6,828) 5,592 
EN cra eae) aje ai suovatees aoa. 12,984! 5,856] 4,248] 1,608] 2,568} 1,168; 6 1,056] 73 9 
EHEC Seiaushaidcts «2 s'aye oreo An 37,354 126 120| 2,364] 4,460) 4,638] 8,862] 7,494] 5,672| 3,738 
Wife present... =. ...-. .- ee ren . a 2,254 agi ic eet toate Stee 3,612 
sband in armed forces 536), - 20) -2| 18) 126). 158] (142) - 60} ©2215, (Sie 
Other tte Wiens 2 Ara See 35,462 102 4 98| 2,128) 4,150| 4,360) 8,466] 7,154] 5,490) 3,612 
Wife absent , ,306 EM cep 4 ? 2 6 336 174 26 
Separated 
ther 
Widowed. 
Divoreed . 
Female 
Single.... 
oN Ure Fes La nal ar ic ne “aie 
Husband present......... 
Husband in armed forces 
“2 LUG Berei o in on oe 
Husband absent.......... 
Seika Faas aioe 
Husband in armed forces 
PCs cap hig 5 can coe F006 
DPN @AV OO ala ctl ndafoje. 3; 016% aTeseue 
SOL CHGES De lola ereuo Ginn tacts 
HOUSEHOLDS AND MARRIED COUPLES; UNITED STATES 
Households Married Couples 
ause- With own Without own 
Date Number | yotds! Average Total |heusehold household 
i as 44,564,000|148,732,000 3.34 35,998,000| 34,252,000) 1,746,000 4.9% 
baron 1950 . |. 43,468.090/147,309,000 3.39 35,925,000| 33,928,000} 1,997,000 5.6 
April 1940. : ,948,666|128,427,069 3.67 28,516,937] 26,570,502) 1,946,435 6.8 
April 1930. . .| 29,904,663/119,812,185 4.01 225,174,000| 223,649,000] 21,525,000 6.1 


ifixcludes populatien in institutions, hotels, large rooming houses, military barracks, and other quasi- 
households. 2Hstimated. 


U. S. Populition 21 Years Old and Over, 1950 


By Region, Division and State 
Source: 


Bureau of the Census eS 
Population 21 years and over ee 


Region, division, Sex 


‘and state 


++ |27,019,598/13,053,220/13,966,378|25,642,897 
North Bt a 242,427|14,482,761|14,759,666|27, 722,586 
S 


93|13,872,281|14,437,212|22°616,312 
wi Ne ate 6,445,432| 6,386,357|12,213,396 
Northeast: A 
,293,773} 3,021,825] 3,271,948] 6,194,811| 98,962) 4,877,60 
Midale Sapntia 20; 725,825|10,031,395|10,694,430|19/448/086| 1,277.739| 16,980,598 
Nor NS Gonaral. 9,951, 845}10.172,018]18,909.518 
Ww. Ne Central.| 9,118; 4,530,916| 4,587,653 3,068 
= s88.098 
"677.3 7420, 
W. Bo. eee ae 1o3ea 4,463,793 1,409;077 
58,982 1,492,086 118,165 
vom 4'894'271 500,228 
293,331 
181,760 
Peay. 120,953 
19 1,685,594 
: 278,458| "529. 
Connecticut. ...| 1,382) 373 711,852) 1, 347, 243 
Middle Atlantic: 


Fier 10,374,446] 4 , > 9,718,328 8,972,780 
Nw yersey .-| 3,354,160 725,802) 3,145,242 ; 2: "922" 981 
Pennsylvani 6,997,219 6,584,516 5,084,837. 


5,279,761 4,942,126 3,823,079 
pee 2 


54: 
1,492,382 


937,623 
2. 


Michican: “: 4)106,606 
Cc. Be rvaein ) 
m@inconsin 2222'493 


1,910,153 


616,047 


626,494 


660,365} 308,105 
103,149} 107,769 135,795 54,071 
Shaye i 335,741 
West Virginia. . 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 475,268 343/343 
Georgia: 
21 yrs. & over 1,044,719 998,940] 520,300 
18 yrs. & over 1,131,670 572468 
4 A ; 87,957} 935,556 1,258,68: } 436,042 
KE, 2 
Kentucky., 878,548 492,180 
Tennessee, 1,017:401 468,687 
Alabama... 103,832 425,258 
Mississippi. . |: : 587,284 620,739 383;667| 27 1,256 
W. So. Central: 


Arkansas...... 


550,158} 562,708 410,342} 278,981 
360,095 
325,531 


928,667 
119,960 
100,454 


1,382, Be 
4,737,225 


2,351,820 
198,368 


2,385,405 
173,977 


W752 
ihe. 


160,304 
201,398 
257,412 
265,473 83,361 

63,780 34,825 

1,023,528) 370,789 
"569,349 290,638 
5,938,126 16,069! 


107,173 


1,559,266 
1,001,716 
7,211,825 


57,810 


799,604 
509,726 
3,569,206 


101,299 
1,519,370 
986,848 
6,766,361 


Washington Rabas 


759,662 
Oregon 


491,990 
8,642,619 


445,464 


357.630 
ESTIMATED CIVILIAN POPULATION OF VOTING AGE 1932-1952 
AND VOTE CAST FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS, 1932-1948 
Pct. of Pct. of 
Date Population Vote Popu- Dat P lati pu- 
estimate! cast lation , eheisnater, Meee foden 
Nov., 1932....] 75, ASS 000 | 39,751,438 52.6 Nov., 1944....| g1, 227,00 2 

Nov., 1986...:| 79;962'000 45,647'117 57.1 Nov., 1948... 94 4/916" ‘000 ry 338" 680 aa 

Nov., 1940....| 83, 980" 000 | 49,820'312 59.3 Nov., 1952. . 98,377,000 ties, cosas a 
=~ 


tPopulation 21 years old and over 


Plus population 18 to 20 years in Goa, for 
2Vote cast by civilians. 


The total vote was 47,976,263, 


1944 to 1952 only. 


407,265 
221,275 
698,457 
332,256 


128,787 


528,389 
559,903 
485,048 


1545, 


423,543 
286,802 
309,382 
751,656 


164,949 
141,729 


ed Lens ss 


United States—Population, Density, Center, Indian 
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Source: Bureau 


Density of Population per sq. mi. by States—Land Area Only 


of the Census 


The areas and pepo’ of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920. and 
Hawaii in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870. and 1880, are not considered. - wees 

1900 | 1920 | 1950 |[State 1900 | 1920 | 1950 ||/State | 1900 | 1920 | 1950 
35.7} 45.8] 59.9 4| 39.6 59.4 111.4, 29.2) 32.4 
2 fd Sects i; 25.7 29.4 43 8.2 ge 
Vi 2:9 6.6 5] 145.8) 237.1 140.6] 194.5] 233.1 

25.0 3.4). 36.3 C| 479.2] 596.2 2278.5| 2378.4|...... 
9.5 2.0 67.5 oa 63.8|- 111.7 401.6} 566.4] 748.5 
5.2 9.1 12.8 i 29.5 37.3||S 44.0}. 55.2 69.9 
188.5] 286.4] 409.7 15 38:6 46.1 5.2 8.3 8.5. 
94.0 13.5} 160.8 45.2 49. 57.1 48.5] - 56.1 78.8 
645.3 7,292.9 13,150.5 4 rs nh 11.6 17.8 29.3 
i 3 ; y : 3.4 5.5| - > gd 
Bee a 37.7} 49.3 58.9 4 * 1.5 37.7| 38.6 Pita 
Hawaii.. 23.9] 239.91,....7. 45.6 49. 59.1 46.1 57.4| 83.21 
Idaho... 1.9 5.2 7 50.7| 420. 642.8 78| 20.3 35.6 
Hlinois..} _ 86.1] 115.7/ 155.8 16 2 5.6 39.9} 60.9) 83.3 
indiana, 70.1] 81.3} 108.7 2.5] 217. 309.3 37.4] 47.6 62.8 
Iowa... 40.2} 43.2 46:8 8.9 52. 82.7 9 2.0 3.0 
Kan.... 18.0] 21.6 23.2 4.5 9. 8.8 ——— 
acts 53.4| 60.1 73. 102.1| 141. 193. 25.6] 35.5) - 50.7 


Number of inhabitants per sq. mile in U.S. (1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7.3; 


(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; 
(1920) 35.5; (1930) 41.3; (1940) 44.2; (1950) 50. 


(1870) are (1880) 16.9; (1890) 21.2; (1900) 25.6; 


(1910) 30.9; 


iBased on combined figures for Indian Territory and Oklahoma Territory for 1900. 


2Density computed on sq. mi. of land area. 


Position of the Center of Population 


Movement in Miles During 


North West. Preceding Decade 
Year| Lati- | Longi- |Approximate Location By Important Towns ; 
tude tude Direct 
Line | West |North| South 
° ’ a ° ’ a” 
1790. .|39 16 30/76 11 12/23 miles east of Baltimore, Md.............+ * 
1800. .|39 16 76 56 30/18 miles west of Baltimore, Md..:............ 
1810. .|39 11 30\77 37 12/40 nae northwest by west of Washington, D. C. 
a. 

1820. .|39 5 42/78 33- 0/16 miles east.of Moorefield, W. Va.!..........- 
1830. .|38 57 54/79 16 54119 miles west-southwest of Moorefield, W. Va.'. 
1840..1|39 2 0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va.!.........- 
1850. .|38 59 0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.!. 
1860. .|39 0 24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio. . 
1870../39 12 0/83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnat 
1880. .|39 4 8/84 39 40/8 miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky. 
1890. .|39 11 56/85 32 53/20 miles east. of Columbus, In 
1900. .|39 9 36/85 48 54/6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind 
1910. ./39 10 12/86 32 20/In the city of Bloomington, Ind.... 
1920../39 10 21/86 43 15/8 es south-southeast of Spencer, Owen County, 

(3 Sea ee teaewneiricn avon MG gop ice 3 A eo. 21< oleate 
1930..|39 3 45/87 8 613 miles northeast of Linton, Greene County, Ind. 
1940../38 56 54/87 22 35/2 miles southeast by east of Carlisle, Haddon 

township, Sullivan County, Ind......:......|ieveree 

1950../38 50 21/88 9 33/8 miles north-northwest of Olney, Richland 


MOOUIAOY. ELL opens ose. eletetens 


“Iwest Virginia was set off from Virginia Dec. 31, 1862, and admitted as a State June 19, 1863. 


American Indian Population by States 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


State | 1940 | 1930 || State |-1940 | 1930 || State | 1940 ; 1930 || State | 1940 | 1930 
4 465||Ta. ...< 733| _ 660||Nev.....| 4,747] 4,871||S. D..... 23,347| 21,833 
65,076| 43,726||Kan..... 1,165] 2,454||N. Hi: .: 50 64||Tenn. 114, "161 
2 408||Ky....:: 44 Q2\IN. J.02:] 211 213|/Tex..232] 1,103] 1,001 
18,6753] 19,212||La....:: 1,801] 1,536||N. M:::| 34,510]-28,941||Utah..:.| 3,611] 2:869 
1,360] 1,395]|Me. ..-- 1;251| 1;012/|N. ¥.. 8,65 "973||Vt..... ; 16 36 
201| . 162||Md...:. 73 5O||N. C..:.] 22/546] 16,579||Va....- ‘| 198] 779 
14 Mass 76 874||N. D....| 10,114} 8,387|| Wash 11,394 11,253 
190 40||Mich 6,282] 7,080||Ohio. 2.) '3 435||W. Va... 2 18 
690]  587|/Minn 12°528| 11/077||Okla....| 63,125] 92,725||Wis...1.) 12,265] 11,548 
106 43||Miss. 2'134| 1)458||Ore.....] 4,594| 4:776||Wyo-...| 2,349| 1845 
8,537| 3,638||Mo.....| _ 330 _ 578||Pa.....2) ‘441 °523||———__-|____|__- 
6 469||Mont...| 16,841] 14,798]|R. T..... 196| ~ 318||U.S.....|333,969/332.397 
393|  285||Neb.....| 3.4011 3,256119. C....21 1,234] 959 


The 1950 census of Indian population has not 
yet been made available by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, but a Washington report of Sept. 13 credited 
the Bureau with estimating the report woyld show 
an increase of 66,000 over the 1940 total. However 
the number of full-blooded Indians was said to be 
diminishing, and one estimate placed the actual 
number aS mae 30 ie ee aoe nation’s total. In 1930 
it was 46%; in 1910 Br hese. ; 

The 1940 census said that of the 329,478 native 
males numbered 168,964; females, 160,514. 


Indians, S. Indians as 329,478 


It gave the total of native U. I 
as against 328,845. In 1940 alien Indiams born in 
the Americas outside the United States totaled 
4,491, as against 3,552 in 1930. 
Indians—(1920) 244,437; (1910) 265,683; (1900) 
237,196; (1890) 248,253. 

The Indian population in 1492 was estimated 
at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. 

The Algonquin stock, includes Arapaho, Black- 
feet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kickapoo, Fox, Shaw- 


nee, Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Ventres, Menominee 
and Potawatomi tribes. 

: pmanessse stock includes Apache and Navajo 
ribes. 

Iroquoian stock takes in Iroquois, Wyandot, 
Cherokee and Kiowa. 

Muskhogean includes Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek 
and Seminole. 2 

Shoshonean embraces Bannock, Comanche, Hopi, 
Paiute; Shoshone, Ute. 

Siouan—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osage, Ponca 
and others. 

Indian land holdings were about 56,000,000 acres 
in 1949. In 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The 
chief Indian reservation lands are in Arizona, 
California, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 


a ~ 


. . ee 
394 United States—Population; Occupation Groups; Negro; Jewish 3 
U. S. Major Occupation Group, Employed Persons, by Sex 


Source: Bureau of the Census; Estimates ¢ of persons 14 years old and over) 


ation grow Both 
Ms yet eas 1952 


Prof technical dred 4,598 | 3,018 1,580 7.4 6.9 8.4 
‘ional , and kin workers... Zig 3 = 
ots and farm managers................ 4,022 3.818 204 $3 3:8 ha 
2/928 $444 18 4 8.7 29.0 
1,3 : ; ; 
; "280 14°6 20: 115 
S812 3,592 19-9 20:5 19.2 
2,508 pp 7.5 5.8 ig 
Br ie 2/048 1,202 5.2 4.7 6.4 
Laborers, except farm and mine... .. BAR ry bee) Sr ET 3,986 140 6.6 ‘ i 
Total employed..................6.0.5. 62,234 - |43,476 | 18,758 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


, 44,720,000; female, 19,456,000; total, 64,176,000. _ 
Ps ae ites uly 12, 1952,-male, 37,316,000; female, 17,320,000; total, 
tions Agriculture—J > ; total, 7,598,000. 
) , Male, 6,160,000; ‘female, 1,438,000: to ,598, 
Emplored ry in lite Fores. ais aba male, 7,228,000; femaie, '38,288,000; total, 45,516,000. Keep- 
ing house, 34,316,000; in school, 618,000; unable to work, 2,424,000; other, 8,158,000. 
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U. S. Population: Native, F oreign-born, Negro 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
1940 
Race, nativity, 1950 


and region Total Male Female Total Male Female 
United States: 
asses 4,633,000) 76,064,000] 131,669,275] 66,061,592 65,607,683 
re ke a 13s 15008 6" 1000) 68,254,000] 118/214'870| 591448'548| 58°766°399 
Native. . << .52.22!!11] 125°068'000 61,831,000} 63,237,000] 106;795,732) 531437'533 53,398,199 
Foreign-born...._.._! 10,147,000/ 5,130,000} 5,018,000] 11'419138|  “B'o11'o1s 5,408,123 
Negro Ae Te 14,894,000} 7,356,000) —7,538/000}. 1278657518 6,269,038]  61596.480 
Otheriraces............... 588,000 316,000 272,000 588,887 344/006 244.881 


UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, APRIL 1, 1950 
Based on preliminary tabulations of the 1950 Census returns 


Negro - Negro Negro 
at popula- Popula- Popula- 
State tion State tion State tion State tion 
$$ ]-—-—__ | Aa a 
eS »@6l)Towa......... 19,683||Nevada...... 4,302)S. Dakota. ... 
Atizoua......| "ae;ggsiee aa’ <2": 73,158|N. Hampshire 3/‘Tennessee. . . | 
Arkansas. A 426,639|/Kentucky..._° 202,073||New Jersey... 319,326] exas on 7,443 
California 3 462,164)/Louisiana, .. | ~ 882,578||New Mexico. . ,409/'Utah. . . 728 
Colorado. ..*: 20,210/Maine...... = ° 1,220|New York. ... 918,342|/\Vermont i 443 
Connecticut, .. 53,472)|Maryland..... 385,958||N. Carolina’ | ° 1,047,365)V irginia -| 734,174 
Delaware... .. 43,608]|Massachusetts 73,202|N. Dakota... | 257//W ashingto 30,674 
Dist. of Col,..| 280,524/Michigan..,.. 442,293/Ohio......... 513,072/W. Virginia. |! 114,866 
Florida......° 603,102/Minnesota. ... 14,035/Oklahoma. | | 145,469||Wisconsin, . ° : 28,174 
Georgia. . > 5. 1,062,755||/Mississippi, . || 986,701/Oregon. . .. | || 11,535/Wyoming. .. | 2,557 
AGAHO se) oe os 1,0 sour! ~ ss wera 297,083|Pennsyivania || 633/48 
Tilinois. .. 33: 645,989]Montana,.... 1,228||Rhode Island. 13,892] Total...... 15,043,598 
Indiana...... 174,326l(Nebraska,. . | | 19,218|IS. Carolina... 822,078\| 
s 2 es s e e 
Jewish Immigration and Emigration, United States 
Source: American Jewish Year Book 
Admissions Departures Net Increase 
Year P.C. 
Total P.C. | Total Jews |———__—___ Total Jews 
Jews Total | Jews 
> al 3.068. 707 Gas eee 
1908-1914, ..| 6,709,357 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 | 30.76 } 7.14 |4,645,590 609,559 
18tB-1920. ee 1,602;680 4.99 | 906,538] 3470 56.56 4.34 | 696, 
19: 805,228 14.7 247,718 483 | 30.76 0.41 | 557,510} 118/553 
309,556 17.3 198,712 830 | 64. 1.5 110,844 
22, 9.5 81,450 413 | 15.57 -83 | 441,469] 49/306 
706,896 7.07 76,789 260 | 10. -52 | 630,107] 4977: 
294,314 3.5 92,728 291 | 31.51 2.8: 201,586] 10) 
304,488 3.3 76,992 341 & 3.3 227,496 9,9 
335,175 3.4 73,366 224 | 21. 1.9 261,809] 11/259 
307,2 3.8 77,457 253 | 25.21 2.17 | 229,798]  11°386 
279,678 4.46 69,203 189 | 24.7. 1.51 | 210,475] 12'9 
241,70 4.77 50,661 299 | 20.96 2.59 | 191,03 11 
97,139 5.86 61,882 319 3.70 5.60 35,257 5 
35,576 7.74 | 103,295 452 /290.35 | 16.41 — 67,719 2 
06: 10.28 ,081 384 1347.15 | 16.19 — 57,013 i, 
29,470 14.03 39,771 319 |134.96 7.72 | —10,301 3; 
34,956 13.84 38,834 3 111.09 6.82 | — 3,878 4, 
y4 17.21 35,817 308 | 98.59 4.93 512 5,9 
50,244 22.59 26,736 232 | 53.21 1.04 23,508] 11:120 
67,895 29.0 25,210 255 | 37.13 1.29 1685! 19,48 
82,99 52.35 26,651 176 | 32.11 0.41 56,347] 43°97 
70,75 52.21 21,461 150 | 30.33 0.41 1295) 36,795 
Bah se8e TP abs ii? 25.58 | te Pett Tovae1 
, , . < , 10,49 
: 19.83 5,107 8 | 21.53 .87 18,618 4 


13,051,959! 1,252,847 


a SS ee ee Se 
9.60 |4,504,704 57,207 | 34.51 4.57 18,547,255 1,195,640| 13.99 

*No figures available for 1944 and 1945. Immigration including both DP” 

the regular immigration laws, for 194 5 ra ty repos in under 


a hose 
6 (15,500); 1947 (25,000): 1948 16,000): 482): 
to July (8,276). ( (16,000); 1949 (37,482);-1950 Jane 


po ae 


a — 
. 


i 


. 
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- Jewish Population, by Countries 


United States and Canada.... 
oe and Central America... 


Source: Compilations from latest available data, 
Jewish Year Book Volume 52 (July 1, 1949 to July 1 
Synagogue Council of America, H. S. Linfield, di 

The American Jewish Committee estimated the Jew!sh population of the world, 1939-1950, as follows: 


1939 1950! 
4,965,620] 5,198,000 
24 21,930 


9,739'200] 3,550,000 
771,500] 1,374,350 


Country | Jews Country Jews 
4 Europe Sweden....... 12,500 
-. Albania. . 300 ||\Switzerland 21,000 
2 Austria2, 21,000) |Turkey3. . 50,000 
4 Been: 22-008 Yugoslavia.... 3, 
aria. ks .. 5 
: Be OvaEia) 9. 17,008 Canaeee Ammerie33,000 
A England... 450,000 United States.| 5,000,000 
; F166 ea 1,800 South America 
4 France. . 235,000||Argentina 360,000 
a Germany? ,000}|Bolivia....... ,00! 
54 (Oh 7,000) |Brazil........ 115,000 
Hungary..... 160,000/|Chile.-;...... 40,000 
Trish FreeState ,400||Colombia..... 7,500 
ah ere es 35,000||Costa Rica... 100 
Luxembourg.. 800||Cuba........ 10,000 
Netherlands... 27,000|!Curacao...... 10) 
Norway...... ,200|}/Dominican 
Poland....... 65,000 Republic 600 
4 Portugal.,.... 4,000||Dutch Guiana. 1,000 
Rumania..... 335,000||British Guiana 130 
e Soviet Union?.| 2,000,000|/Ecuador...... ,500 
aU ee ea 3,000||/El Salvador... 20 


1Data from Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Office 


1939 19501 
Australasia and New Zealand. 33,000] 44,000 
(6 Aricent Gisispalhlanatchers ata - 609,800 702,400 
World total. ............ 16,643,120/11,490,680 
Country Jews Country Jews 
Guatemala.... 800/|Israel........ 1,115,000 
Haiti... .. 200||Japan....., 250 
150] |Pakistan..... 2,000 
2,200) |Philippines 700 © 
25,000] |Singapore... . 1,000 
150) |Syria-Lebanon 14,000 
1,000||Yemen,..:... 3,000 
000 
20,000 
130,000 
65,000 
,000 
260,000 
4,000 
105,000 
Indonesia... .. 1,2 
raachanides South Africa 103,400 
China...... 1,500 Australia and 
MeL ae teres 25,000 New Zealand 
LUE ee ° 90,000] |Australia..... 0,000 
WET Reatpeneterchir Sy 110,000||New Zealand. . 4,000 


of the United -Nations Aug. 1950. 


ae the American Jewish Committee, 
ro eee and the Jewish Statistical Bureau of the 


American 


2Including local 


residents and displaced peisons. %Including Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union and Turkey. 4Including 

uria. 5Including Tangiers. 
UNITED STATES DISTRIBUTION BY STATES 
Latest data for State totals compiled by Jewish Statistical Bureaus was for year 1937. 


States with 


New Jersey, 267,970; Massachusetts, 262,445; 


opulation cver 100,000: New York, 2,206,328; Perfnsylyania, 434,616; Illinois, 387,330; 
Ghio, 183,570; California, 157,471, and Michigan, 105,201. 


Estimated Jewish Population in Selected Cities 
Source: American Jewish Year Book (1948-49) 


Cities 


1948-49 Cities 1948-49 
Alexandria,... 25,000||Casablanca... 100,000 
PRASICT Es) «cis ace « 30,000||Constantine.. . 15,000 
Amsterdam 14,000||Dzerzoniow... 6,120 

Athens....... Bayh Florence...... 1,50 
Belgrade..... 1,900||Haifa..... : 135,000 

Berlin........ 7,000||/Helsinki,..... ,35 
Bombay...... 14,350||Jerusalem,... 108,000 
Bucharest.... 160,000} |Johannesburg. 50,000. 
Budapest..... 110,000|/LaPaz,...... ,000 
Wiz ta vaiet Zones 35,000||Lodz.......:. 12,000 


Cities 1948-49 
London...:... 234,000 
Melbourne... . 14,900 
Milan... 2. < ,01 
Montreal..... 80,000 

BAU ercerastodecs 2,000 
Pare? oe wig 25,000 
Rio de Janeiro 45,000 
UOMO ayers sare ,000 
Sao Paulo.... 30,000 
Sydney... s03. 14,000 


Cities 1948-49 
Teheran...... 25,000 
Vel Aviv jaan: 275,000 
'Toronto,..,.'. 65,000 
Trieste: 0%. ,000 

TUS oracle tte 50,000 
raring, iamnccteas ,700 
Vienna els ine 11,000 
Warsaw...... 4000 
Wroclaw..... 5,000 


Atlant: 
Atlant 


Elizabeth 
Far Rockaway.. 


Kansas City. 
Los-Angeles.... 250,000 
Louisyille...... ,00 
TDD, ys .6 =n 10,000 
Memphis...... ,00' 
Miami..... Aa 45,000 
Milwaukee..... 30,000 
Mt. Vernon:... 10,000 
Minneapolis.... 21,000 
New Brunswick. 5,000 
New Haven.... _ 20,000 
New York City.2,100,000 
Manhattan... 327,000 
BYORI eo ccs 615,000 
Brooklyn. ... 950,000 


Passaic 

Paterson 

Perth Amboy... 5,00 
Philadelphia,... 245,000 
Pittsburgh..... 54,000 
Portland x2:,. ... 6,60 
Providence..... 25,000 
Richmond..... 7,750 
Rochester...... 20,500 
Rockaway Park. 10,400 
Rockville Centre 5,176 
St.. Louis). . 0.4. ,000 
St. Paul....... 12,000 


Seattle. . oie as 50) 

Springfield..... 10,000 
Stanford....... 5,500 
Syracuse, ..:... 10,000 
Toledo;-4 nea ,000 
Trenton pad 8,500 
Washington.... 45,000 
Wilkes-Barre... 5,062 
Wilmington.... 6,500 
Worcester...... 9,750 
Yonkers. ...... 6,750 
Youngstown.... 5,500 


There were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, 
there were Jews in 1655, and Congrgation Sharith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1655. 
The first Rabbi was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the first 
synagogue was built on Mill Street, now South William Street. 


Cities that Increased 100 per cent or More in 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


City 


Richmond, Calif... 
Baton Rouge, La... 


Odessa, Texas 
Compton, Calif 


Albuquerque, N. M 


Norman, Okla 
Lynwood, Calif 
fuclid, Ohio 
Independence, Mo 
Burbank, Calif 


Population of 25,000 or more. 


Population Pet. 
—_-—_____———_—— in - 
1950 | 1940 crease 
99,545) 23,642) 321.1 
125,629] 34,719]. 261.8 
9,49. 9,573} 208.1 
47,991} 16,198} 196.3 
96,815] 35,449} 173.1 
27,006] 11,429) 136.3 
25,823} 10,982) 135.1 
41,396] 11,866} 131.7 
36,963] 16,066] 130.1 
78,577| 34,337] 128,8 


City 


Lubbock,Texas......... 
Panama City, Fla....... 
Vancouver, Wash....... 
San Mateo, Calif........ 
IBNOXE, MISA. ps ao aichovhe 
Redwood City, Calif.... 
Key West, Fla.........- 
San Angelo, Texas 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla.... 


Population Fhe 

pe ae n- 
1950 | 1940 crease 
71,747| 31,853) 125.2 
25,814] 11,610} 122.3 
1,664) 18,788} 121.8 
41,782| 19,403) 115.3 
37,425] 17,475, 114.2 
25,544] 12,453) 105.1 
6,433) 12,92 104.5 
52,093] 25,802) 101.9 
36,328] 17,996] 101.9 


Te 


Places in the U. S. with Population Bec ceting 2,500 eh 2 * 
U. S. Urban Population Exceeding 2,500—Census of 1950 


The remaining 
ip populations are included in county and state totals. 


Place 1950 
ALABAMA 
Albertville. . 5,39 
Alexander City. 6,430 
Aliceville.... Abs 
Andalusia... 9,162 
Anniston..., 1,066 
Athens,.... 6,309 
Atmore,.... . 5,720 
Attalia. <1.) 7,537 
Auburn,.,.. 12,939 
Bay Minette 3,732 
Birminghani 326,037 
am. ; 
Boaz...... s 3,078 
Brewton.... 5,146 
Brundidge. . 2,605 
Carbon 1 2,179 
Ghilaersburs 4.028 
ersburg 
ton. ... 4,640 
Cordova.... 3,156 
Cullman.... 7,523 
*Dallas Mills- 

East Side. 2,768 
Decatur. ... 19,974 
Demopolis, , 5,004 
Dothan..... 21,584 
DIDS ois cee 2,936 
Enterprise. .. 7,288 
matin. rect 6.208 

ivergreen.., 5 

*Fairfax,... 2,717 
Z 13,177 
3,354 
3,707 
»713 
23,879 
6,226 
55,725 

D7! 

a 178 
Guntersville. 5,253 
Haleyville., . 3,331 
Hartselle. . . 3,429 
Homewood... 12,866 
Huntsville. . 16,437 

Jackson..., 07 
Jacksonville, 4,751 
Jasper,...., 8,589 
Lanett...... 7,434 
*Langdale, 2,721 
Leeds...... 3,306 
Lipscomb. . 2,550 
Marilon,.... 25822 
*Merrimack, 3,035 
*Mignon.,., 053 

obile,.... 129,009 
Moproeville, 2,772 
Montgomery 106,525 
Mountain Brook 8,359 
Northport. . 885 


3, 
*Oakwood-Lincoln 
Mil 4 


NB eyacav »447 
Oneonta 802 
Opelika...., 12,295 

Ia Raresstivracre 240 
Ozark......, 1238 
Phenix City, 23,305 
Piedmont... 498 
Prattville... 4,385 
Prichard... . 19,014 
Roanoke..., 139. 
Russeliville. , 6,012 
Scottsboro. . 4,731 
Selma... 2,840 
*Shawmut. . 3,266 
Sheffield. ... 10,767 
Sylacauga... 606 

Palladega. ., 13,134 
Tallassee... . 1225 
Tarrant City 7,571 

ROWS Su ,055 
Tuscaloosa. , 46,396 
Tuscumbia. . 6,734 
Tuskegee. . 6,712 
Union Springs 3,232 


*West End Anniston- 
Cobb Town. 3,228 

*West Huntsville 8,221 

‘Wetumpka, . 3,813 


1940|/Place 1950 1940 ||Place 1950 - 1940 { 
ARIZONA ARKANSAS—Continued i 
3,651||*Ajo..... ~ 817 6,024 3.870 
6,640||*Amphitheater 121664 3,270 2,764 
1,475|/Avondale... ° 2,505 5,835 3,319 
6,886 ||Bisbee.... |: "801 2,552 2,405 
25,523||Casa Grande 4,181 7,276 5,628 
,342||Chandler. . . 799 15,875 eee 
3,200|/Clifton. ..., 3,466 3,744 38 
4,885||Coolidge.. . . 4,306 6,413 5,422 
4,652]|Douglas, ., 442 3,106 2,013 
1,763||Bloy....... 3,580 3,704 2,51 
22,826 || Flagstaff 7,663 6,107 4,717 
267,583 ||Glendale 8,179 9,112 a8 
iza|(Siewaaiy Sen OUI Re, Ae ag 8 
; ngman(a OG 1" a € City, 
1,909 ||Mesa..... : 16,790 7,234||Texas, pop. (1950) 24,753; (1940) 
2,555||Miami,..... 4,329 4,722 ||17,019. 
ae *Miller Valley 2,953 ....../] (b) Special census April 4, 1951. 
515||*Morenci. . . 6.640) coer CALIFORNIA ; 
3,982 ogales. 153 5,135 ed x 64,430 36,256 
1881 *Fasqua Village- Albany..... 17,590 11,493 
07 EI Rio B4666 <4 er Alhambra... 51359 38,935 
Phoenix 106,818 65,414}|*Alisal. .... 16,714-)- > Sees 
Se ea Prescott 6,764 ,018||Alturas..... 2,819 2,090 
16,604 }|Safford. ...: 3,756 2,266||Anaheim (a) 17,267 11,031 
,137 || *Sunnyslope 4 AO Oge. oS, Antioch... .. 11.051 5.106 
17,194||Tempe...., ,684 2,906 ||Arcadia (b)., 28,733 9,122 
,363|/Tolleson..., 042 1,731||Arcata...... 3,729 855 
4,353||/Tucson...., 5,454 35,752}|*Arvin. .. |. 5,007". Sere 
6,269 |! * Wakefield, . 8,906 *Atascadero. 3,443 = ae 
2,216||*Warren.... 610 ..||Atherton..., 3,630 1,908 
ars *West Yuma 4,741 -.....||Atwater (p), 3,514 1,235 
11,703 || Williams... . 152 2,622|/Auburn,.... 4,653 ,013 
,845||Winslow 6,518 4,577 ||*Avenal. . $,982° “tie oe 
2,668//Yuma...... 9,145 5,325 ]/Azusa...... 11,042 5,209 
838 (a) Special census May 7, 1952. Bakersfield. . pe aa 
“ anning.... . * 
4/424 ARKANSAS Barstow.... 6,135 ai ee 
36,975|| Arkadelphia, 6,819 5,078||*Bayview- 

,803||Ashdown. . , 2,738 2,332 wood-Cutten 2,779 ...... 
5,075||Batesville. 6,414 5,267||Beaumont. . 152 2,208 
4,398 |/Benton,.... 6,277 3,502||Bell. ... 430 11,264 
2,427 ||Bentonville., 2,942 ,359 || Belmont 567 1,229 
2,584||Blytheville, . 16,234 10,652 ||Benicia 284 2,419 
7,397 || *Bradley Berkele 805 54 
13,050 Quarters. . 2,880.5 cece ce Beverly Hi 032 26,823 

,039||Brinkley. ., . 4,173 3,409 ||Bishop. . 891 ,490 
2,995||Camden. ..; 11,372 8,975 ||Blythe 08 1355 
,847 |/Clarendon., , 2,547 2,551||Brawley 11,922 11,718 
6,141 |/Clarksville. . 4,343 3,118]|Brea......: »208 2067 
oielaia Conway.. 8,610 5,782||*Buena Park 5,483 Pac, 
2,910}|Crossett. ... 4,619 4,891||Burbank.. ., 8,577 34,337 
1,740 ||*Cullendale, CW Leia tnd Sa Burlingame, 19,886 15,940 
2,382 || De Queen, 3,015 3,055 |/Calexico. . ,. 6,433 41 
Basen Dermott... 3,601 3,083 ||*Carlsbad. . . 4,383 ees. 
Ae neste De Witt... 2,843 2,498 ||Carmel-by-the 
78,720||Dumas..... 2,512 2,323 OM He 4,351 2,837 
,@24|/El Dorado. . 23,076 15,858 ||*Carmichael, 4,499 orate 
78,084/|Eudora..... 3,072 1,808 ||*Carpinteria S04- mis ee 
ay Fayetteville, 17,071 8,212||Chico. ...., 2,272 9,287 
3,187 ||Fordyce. ,.. 3,754 3,429 ||*Chico Vecino 3,967" ae 
Forest City. ,607 5,699 Onracitiets 5,784 4,204 
By erat Fort Smith... 47,942 36,584/|Chowchilla, . 3,893 957 
2,376||Hamburg,, . ,655 ,939||*Chrisman. . pelt ee 
8,487 ||Harrison 5,542 ,238 ||Chula Vista (c) 16,505 5,138 
3,178 ||Helena. 11,236 8,546 ||Claremont. , 6,327 3,057 
3,601|/Hope......, 8,60 7,475 ||Clovis...... 2,766 1,626 
15,351||Hot Spring, , 29,307 21,370]|Coachella. . : 2,705 1, cee 
4,019||Jonesboro... 16,310 11,729 ||Coalinga, 5,539 5,026 
2,664 ||Little Rock. 102,213 88,039 |/Colton (q) 15,381 9,686 
6,084 ||Mc Gehee, , 3,854 3,663 lusas.... 3,031 1285 
4,168 ||Magnolia. . , 6,918 4,326 ||Compton (0) 553645 16,198 
3,510||Malvern, ... 8,072 »290}|Concord.., . 6,95. ,3738 
2,834||Marianna. , ; 4,530 4,449||Corcoran. . , 3,150 2,092 
19,834|/Marked Tree 2,878 2,685 !|Corping < 2,537 1,472 
Apitais Menge sane 445 3,510]|Corona..... 10,22 8,764 
7,933 ||Monticello, , 4,501 3,650||Coronado (n) 17,171 6,932 
6,269 ||Morrilton, , | 5,483 4,608 ||*Costa Mesa, 11,8444 5- ae 
9,298 || Nashville, . ; 3,548 2,782||Covina.... 3,956 3,049 
1,011/|Newport,..: 6,254 4,301||Culver City. 19,720 8,976 
6,833||North Littie *Cupertino.. 2/438 Pie 
7,055 Rock...., 44,097 21,137||Daly City... 15,191 9,625 
27,493 ||Oscela.. |) * 5,006 ,226||Davis. ... 3,554 1,672 
,515||Paragould.. . 9,668 ,079||*Decoto. . . 2,830 ue 
3,937||Paris....... 3,731 3,430]|Delano. . 8,717 4,573 
3'107||Piggott. | +1: 2,558 2,034||Dinuba. |. . 4/971 3,79 
Pine Bluff. 37/162 21,290||*Rast Bakers- ‘ 
Pocahontas. 3,840 ,028 eld. aces 38,177 oka 
seesUi Tone Prescott. .., 3,960 3,177||El Cajon (m) 8,653 1,471 
CeO Rogers. cese ,962 3,550 Centro... 12,590 10,017 
3,089 || Russellville... fa 8,166 5,166 |\ El Cerrito... 18,011 "137 


Asterisk (*) designates unincorporated communities 


= - 
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England, New York and W. 
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Places % in the (CSE Mth gO8 eas Exceeding 2,500 


Place 1950 1940||Ptace 1950 - 1940||P1ace 1950 1940 


CALIFORNIA—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued 
El Monte... —-8,101 4,746|| Estates () 2,960... ..... 1952. 0) Feb. 19, 1952. () Me 


eelMonte,.. 22,5022 =... *Paradise. . . SE AQG PS Biss nets 15, (m) June 17, 1952. ( 


El Paso de Fine a0, 1982. ©) 
Robles (d) 6,148 += 3,045 pau 2 (9) April aruly 19, 
wee 8,011 3,738 52. aD aes 16, 1952. 
Escondido... 6,544 4,560||Placerville 
_ Eureka.../: 23,058 —-17,055/|*Pleasant Hills 5,686... COE 
ES as 
— Fairfax.) : 4,078 , 
- Fairfield. ::: le weetB1o Port denser aS 02kenee ee eee 
=, ore. . B90 
_ *¥ord City. ge Geers oe 36-789 
_* Fort Bragg. 826 ee 
- 7S PACTS ee oe 2'123 
| Fullerton ..  a'oss tie 
Gardena. 405 _-5,909||Rialto. 1. ata 
Zi eee Grove 3,762 fs “pate 
; OV as gic 5 0 : \ 
 Glendaie.:: 95,702 6 see eee) Sea 
Grass Valicy 5,283 AE Florence... . 2,773 2,632 
idley..... ¥ 
5 *Grove City-Fair 
a Oaks... 1788 
Guadalu: 429 
Hanford. 10,028 
; Hawthorne. 16,316 
Hayward 22 
— Healdsburg " 
= Hemet...... 3,386 3 
e Hermosa Beach il) 826 7,197 
cei 31552 2,747 F 4 
_  Hollister.. 4,903 3,881 : 7||Littleton. . 3,378 2)244 
Huntington " hone 6 400 7||Longmont. « 8,099 7,406 
Beach. 5,237 3,738 ee Coan Eovelgnd 8.778 6,145 
: anitou ; . 
a hry ee P San Luis oeeRe 14,180 8,8811|Monte Vista 3,272 3,208 
2,296||San Marino 11,230 8,175||Montrose. . 4,964 4,764 
San Mateo,. 41,782 19,403}|Pueblo. 63,685 52,162 
0}|San Pablo... DATO, iteacteats Rocky Ford. 4,087 3,494 
San Rafaei.. 13,848 8,573)||Salida...... 4,553 4,969 
Santa Ana.. 45,533 31,921]| *South Boulder 3 807° =. % ase 
Santa Barbara 44,913 34,958 ||Sterling. 7584 7,411 
Santa Clara (g) 14,178 6,650||Trinidad. ... 12,204 13,223 
Santa Cruz.. 21,970 16,896||Walsenbureg. 5,596 5,855 
Santa Maria 10,440 8,522 
Santa Monica 71,595 53,500 CONNECTICUT 
Santa Paula. 11,049 8 18,706 , 19,210 
Santa Rosa. 17,902 3,171 2,258 
Sausalito. . 5 4,145... Seles 
*Seaside.... 0,226 7,474 5,230 
Seal Beach. . 3,553 746 4,31 
poe... ..: > ,379||Sebastopol. . {2,601 1,856||Branford.... 2,552 2,235 
Long Beach. 250,767 164,271||/Selma.....- Biaes 3,667||Bridgeport.. 158,709 147,121 
Los Angeles. .1,970,358 1,504,277|/*Shell Point. rl = ae es Bristol...... 35,961 30,167 
Los Banos. . 3,868 2,214||Sierra Madre (h) : ae 4,581||Brooklyn... 2.652 2,403 
: Los Gatos... 4,907 3,597||Signal Hill. 040 3,184||Canton..... 3,613 2,769 
Lynwood... 25, *323 10,982)||*South Bakers- Colchester. 3,007 2,338 
Madera..... 10,497 6,457||_ fleld..... i (5 asco Coventry. 4,043 2,102 
Manhattan South Gate.. 51,116 26,945||Cromwell.. . 4,286 3,281 
Beach.... 17,330 6,398 ||*South Modesto- Danbury.... 22,067 22,339 
Manteca... 3,804 1,981 River Road UHiy epee Anis Danielson... 4,554 4,507 
Martinez. . 8,268 7,381||South Pasadena 16,935 14,356]|Darien..... 11,767 9,222 
Marysville. . 7,826 6,646 ||/South-San Fran- Deep River 2,570 . 2,332 
Maywood, 13,29 10,731 cisco. ..5. 19,351 6,629||Derby...... 10,259 10,287 
Menlo Park. 13,578 ,258||*South Taft 2018 ot Reeve East Fiaddam 2,554 2,217 
Merced..... 15,278 10,135}|Stockton.... 70, 54,714||East Hampton | 4,000 2,955 
Miillbrae... V0 ee en Sunnyvale 4,373||East Hartford 29,933 18,615 
Mill Valley. ,3al 4,847) |Susanville. 1,575||East Haven. 12,212 9,094 
Modesto... 17,389 16,379] |Taft (i) 3,205||East Lyme.. 3,870 3,338 
Monrovia. . 20,186 12,807||Torrance (j).. 9,950||Hast Windsor 4,859 3,967 
Montebello.. 21,735 S016 || Tracy... 8,410 4,056||Ellington. .. 3,099 2,479 
Monterey... 16,205 8,259/| Enfield. .... 15,464 13,561 
Monterey Park 20,395 8,531) |Turlock ‘ 4,839]|Hssex....... 3,49 2,859 
Mountain View 6,563 3,946||*T'win Lakes- Fairfield... 30,489 21,135 
peubsrry ZB45) ~ Taewans 2 Delmar... ORT SSS Matis crecos Farmington. 7,026 5,3 
IG ADA. a. os. 3,579 7,740||UKiah...... 6,120 3,731||Glastonbury. 8,818 6,632 
National City 21,199 10,344|/Upland....% 9,203 6,316||Granby..... 2,693 1,544 
Needles. . 4,051 3,624}|Vacaville.... 3,169 1,614||Greenwich. 40,835 35,509 
Nevada City 2505 2,445|| Vallejo 26,038 20,072||Griswold... 5,728 5,343 
*Newhall. 2/527 Messtise *Victorville. B20 2 eet Groton..... 7,036 4,719 
Newport Beach 12,120 4,438||Visalia...... 11,749 8,904 ||Guilford.... 5,092 3,544 
*Nouth Modesto- MVASCO®. os2.55 D099) eB erns. Haddam.... 2,636 2,069 
College Watsonville. 11,572 8,937||/Hamden.... 29,715 23,373 
Gardens. . 5,046 Sp atoste te WKECU ss, 313 PAY Nee Hartford.... 177,397 166,267 
North Sacre- West Covina (k) o 361 SAAS Jewett City. 3.702 3,682 
mento.... 6,029 3,053||*Westminister 3,131 ...... Killingly...... 10,015 aierettiate 
*Novato.... 3j496- — 5555. *West Riverside 3 708 yin *Leetes Island- 
Oakdale... . 4,064 2,592||*Westwood., 8618 72s +. Sachem Head 2,651 | -saerne 
Oakland.... 384,575 302,163||Whittier (i).. 29,265 16,115||Madison. . 3,078 2,245 
Oceanside... 12,881 4,651||Willits....... 2,691 1,625 Manchester . 34,116 23,799 
*Oildale.... 16,615 Zee. * Willews..... 3,019 2,216||Mansfield... 10,008 4,559 
OF AU ere 2,519 1,622||Woodlake... 2,525 1,14€||Meriden.... 44,088 39,494 
*Olivehurst. 3,588 nrabiseere Woodland... 9,386 6,637 || Middlebury. 3,318 2,173 
Ontario (e).. 26:279- = eB eseas Yreka City.. 3,227 2,486 Nato es 29,711 26,495 
Orange..... 10,027 7,901||/ Yuba City.. 7,861 4,96§ ||Milford.. 26,870 16,439 
Oroville..... 38 4,421] |Special census—(a). April 17, 1952.||Monroe..... 2,892 1,728 
Oxnrad..... 21,567° 8,519 (b) Feb. 5, 1952. (c) July 26, ||Montville.. 4,766 4,135 
Pacific Grove 9,623 6,249||. 1950. (d) Feb. 1, 1952. (e) Feb. }| *Moosup. POU ns sc 2's" 
Palm Springs 7,660 3,434 28, 1952. (f) April 4, 1952. (g) Naugatuck. . 17,455 15,388 
Palo Alto. 25,475 16,774|} Jan. 18, 1952. (h) May 20, 1952. ||New Britain. 73,726 68,685 


Palos Verdes () April 21, 1952. (j) Jan. 25,||New Canaan 8,001 6,221 


* 


1950 1940 


$$$ 
CONNECTiCUT— Continued 
New er 164, At 


Seaford..... 3,087 2,804 
Wilmington. 110,356 112,504 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington. 802,178 663,091 
FLORIDA 
Apalachicola 3,222 3,268 
Areadia..... 4,764 4,055 
Auburndale, 3,763 2,723 
Avon Park., 4,612 
Bartow..... 8,694 
Belle Glade. 7,219 


*Bond-South 

OMe aes 4,611 
Boynton Beach Bee : 
Bradenton. 1604 
rBro asl Brent 


Augusta... : 

Goulding.. 20,269 ...... Bainbridge. . : 3 
Chattahoochee 8,473 +410||Barnesvilie.. Ties 4,393 26 
Chipley... 2'959 2,167||Baxley...... 3,409  —«-2’916||Buhl./: > °° "870 3 
Clearwater... 15,581 10,136||Blakely. ||| “3,234 . 2)774||Burley... 1°: "924 
Cocoa... 4)245 3,098||Brunswick.: 17954 487 3 
Coral Gables 19/837 8,294||Buford....: 3/812 12/19 é 
Crestview. . 5,00 2,252||Cairo.. . 5,577 OF 8 
Dade City: : 3,806 2/561||Calhoun 3,231 has “ 
Dania...... 4,540 2,902||Camilla, 8,745 
Daytona Beach 30,187 22'584||Canton 2’716 ding. 3,099 -2.568 
De, Fun ak Carrollton. . . 7,753 Grangeville. . 2154 1,929 

prings,.. 3,077 2,570||Cartersville, 7,270 Idaho Falls., 19/218 15024 


Place 
FLORIDA—Continued 


7,041 
3°737 


ol 
& 
ic) 
Oo 


moogss 
SRE 

Tere 
[<} 


*New Milford 2, e783 Wyiseaes 1,758 
wington... 9,110 5.449||Hustis...... 2'930 
epanecen 82a 37492 79011 280 
North Haven 9,444 17,996 bl tot 
Norwalk... 9,460 eee : Agee ee oe 9,482 2, 
orwich.. . 23,429 ° , 5 900 
; 13,502 8,040 4,025 3,447 
Ne ah my 26861 —«:13,757||Dalton. .. |: 15,908 10/448 
SPawoativck. Bort Racca te 3.291 1,752 at, a85 18'e61 
Eimouth ial 5630 —-3'890 21569 «1,718 
Portland.::: 5,186 i388 1327 7.428 5 175 | 
SS ’ f > 7 
Se 3.075... 31232 11665 "40/232 714 
Preston..... 1,775 14,351 6, Eastman... - 3,597 3, 
E : 8,181 4,573 154||East Point.. 21,080 12,403 
Ridgefield... 4,3. Jacksonville. 204,517 East Thomaston 3,082 3,590 
ville... 8,016 Jacksonville Eatonton... 27749 2,399 
Rocky Hill.. 5,108 ae 6,43 Elberton... 6,772 61 
Salisbury. ., 3,132 26 43 7 13} rk ment 4,265 er, - 
* v4 lee rece Sie eae S 3, 2a 
Shel ieee i) 12,694 10,971 Fitzgerald.. | 8,130 7ags 
Simsbury... 4,82 64 068 ||Forest Park. 2,653 ty : 
Somers. .... 2,631 2,114 Forsyth... . 3,125 2,372 ; 
Southbury .. 3,828 5 6,820 < a : 
South Windsor ; 2,863 11,936 10,243 
*Southingtop EAT tae Oa eee 2,688 a 
Stafford 6,471 5,835 13,982 gE 
Stafford 8,560 5,069 
Springs 3,396 3,401 2,964 2,372 
Stamford... 74,293 47,938 ||Miami...... 3,342 3,000 
Stonington. . TL EAL 9 oe tire 2,687 4 
Stratford.... 33,428 22,580||Miami Shores 5,086 x 3,769 3,886 
uffield..... 4,895 4,475||Miami Springs 5,108 898]|Jesup....... 4,605 2,903 
*Taftville... 3,598 ; Mount Dora 3,028 Lafayette... 4/884 3,509 
*Thamesville BBLS ae New Smyrna 25,025 21,983 
Thomaston... 4,896 4,238||__ Beach. 2'932 2/239 
*Thomaston= N Sine Miam! 
vivearath Bel ORS aes res Ocal 3,2845°) eee 
Thom’ 5,585 5,577 2,799 ie 
i Thomnsonville ORR. ees 70,252 57/865 
Torrington. . 27,820 26,988 4,036 34 
Trumbull, .. 8,641 5,294 687 3 
Vernon..... 10,115 8,978 
Walingtord: abt Me Palmas: 4108 Sasi lfMicnecviis | S008 ata 
Waterford. 9/100 6,594 ||Panama City sean 
Watertown... 10,699 8,787 ||Pensacola. . 
> West pectcnd arn ee Teese.) Sp BOOT Ss ee 
eD, i O21) |FETY.... 0. 
Weatpore. prem 11687 "258 ||Pinellas Park 
Wethersfield. - 12,533 9'644||Plant City... 
Willimantic. 13,586 12,101}|Pompano Beach 
Wilton. .... 4,558 2,829 poe =e Joe, 
‘ad soa Slang A CORI 57 SDR] HP tc Se aR 
Windham, , 15,884 13,824 
Windsor’ Le ok erst et 
di c 8 Ns ’ 
Winsted... ‘ 8,781 7,674 St. forge 
Wolcott. 3,553 1,765||Sanford. 
Woodbridge. 2,822 3'262]|Sarasota. 
Woodbury . DOA ee hice seit ue Re eee 
DELAWARE ___||Starmp 
6,223 * 5,517 
5,314 1,630 
21901 31249) Tarpon Spring 
Ri 000 eae Titusville, . 
Newark.. 6,731 4,502 Yero Beach. 
New Castle. 5,396 4,414 Warrington SRN 


Wauchula... 
*Westgate. SOU 7 ecatuanets 
West Miami, 41043 71.7." 
West Palm 

Beach.... 43,162. © 33,693]/Trion...... F 
ares rues 

vinter Haven 4 ee 
Winter Park 8250 Valdosta... 20/048 15,808 


GEORGIA 


"IDAHO Continued 


Weiser. 
west Boise. 


Belleville.... 
Bellwood. 
Belvidere. 
Bensenvill 
Benton.. 
Berwyn..... 
Bloomington 
Blue Island., 
Bradley..... 
Broadview. . 
Brookfield... 


Cair 
Palm’ City 
Calumet Park 


Centralia... 
Champaign.,. 
Charleston. . 


Chi 3,620,96: 
Chicago Heights 24,551 
21767 


Chillicothe. . 
Christopher. 


Collinsville 
Cottage Hills 
" =Crevecoeur.. 


Crystal Lake 
aenvire: Fy 


Dee: 

Decrteld @) 
De Kalb 

Des Plaines. 
Doiten..... 


Dewners Grove 


Du Quoin 

Dwight..... 
East Alton.. 
East Moline. 
Hast Peoria. 


East St. Leuis - 


Edwardsville 
Eldorado.... 
Higin 3 


Bkahurst.., 
Elmwood Park 


Evanston... 


A pe Park 


Flo 

*Porest Park 
Forest Park. 
Franklin. Park 
Freeport.,.. 


ILLINOIS 


Hoopeston. . 
*Ingalls Park 
J pte iag 2 
Jerse 


pometoe ‘City 
= Joliet. . 


Lake Heres: 


0 || Lansing. 


La Salle. 
Lawrenceville 
Lemont. . 
Lewistown. . 
Libertyville . 
prec Raynor 


Lincolnwood 


g||Litchfield. . 


Lockport... 
Lombard... 
*Long Lake. 
Loves Park.. 


Marseilles. . 
Marshall. . 
Mascoutah. - 
Mattoon.... 


4 Maywood... 
Melrose Park 


Mendota.... 
Metropolis. - 
ee reece 

* Milt 


Morton Grove 
Mount Carmel 
Mount Morris 
Mount Olive 


Mundelein. 
Murphysboro 
Nakerville. . 


Norridge... : 
Northbrook. 


North Chicago . 


North Lake 


*North Quincy 
North powers 


ange 12,002 
La Grange Park 6, Ae 


hoe 


one 


Mount Prospect 4, ‘009 
8|/Mount Vernon 15, 600 


SA 
DINING OO eR NON NO NOD DD 


Place 1950 


; SNOT mcd 


aridicrdcits 9,460 


Pittsfield... . 3,564 
Pontiae..... 8,990 
Prineeton 
Quiney.. 


1||Rantoul= | |: 6,387 


*Ridgewood. 5,586 


9|| Riverdale... 5,840 


River Forest 10,823 
River Grove. 4,839 
Riverside... 9,153 


7 ||Robbins.... 4,766 


Robinson... 6,407 
Rochelle. . 5,449 
*Rockdale Junc- 


South Beloit 
South Holland 3,247 
*South Lockpert- 


Fairmont. 3,291 
*South Wau- 

Kegan 5 2,830 
Sparta...... 3,576 
Springfield. . 81,628 

5||Spring Valley 4,916 
5||Staunton. . 4,047 
Steger...:.. ,35 
Sterling. 12,817 
t 3,317 
Streator: 16,469 
Sullivan. 3,47 
Summit..... 95 
Sycamore... 5,912 
Taylorville, . 9,188 
Tuscola..... 2,960 
Urbana....., 22,834 
Vandalis. 5,471 
Venice...... 6,226 
Villa Park 8,821 
Virden...... iia 
Washington. 4,285 
he des Park 5,840 
Waterloo. *321 
Watseka.... 4,235 
Waukegan. . 38,946 


Westchester. 4,308 
West Chicago 3,973 
Western Springs 6,364 
West Frankfort 11,384 
*West Kankakee 2, ea 


7 Weleseeeonts 14 


Westville. 2 196 


Wheaton. . ,638 
White Hall.. 3,082 
Wilmette... 18,162 
Wilmington. 3,354 
Winnetka... 12,105 
Wood River. 10,190 
Woodstock. . 7,192 
Zeigier,..... 2,516 
AGI ra eketeeaae 8,956 
(a) Special census, Aug. 5, 1952. 
INDIANA 
Alexandria. . 5,14 
Anderson. ,. 46,820 


5,081 

3,862 

5,879 

,780 

5 2,906 

Batesville... 3,194 

7} Bedford..... 12,562 

Beech Grove 5,685 

Bicknell. ... 4,572 

Bloomington 28,163 
Bluffton. .,. / 

Boonville. 5,092 

Brazile cca. 8,434 


NS: 
sas 
TOR 


edielast ened saad 
tstoch st 
MOR NIL 


Nwwow 
S 


eR... 2,664 

» Bre Sokvilic 2/538 

Cambridge City 2/559 

*Cedar L 3,907 

’ Charlestown 4,785 

Chesterton. . 3,175 

ree ‘ ae 
Clinton (e). » 

Columbia City 4,745 

olumbus.. . 4370 
Connersville. i 


Crown Point 5,839 
Danville.... 


*Home Corner 3,950 
Huntingburg 4,056 
Huntington. 15,079 
Indiana) cues 427,173 


Jasonville. 2,937 
Jasper...... 5,215 
Jeffersonville 14,685 
Kendallville. 6,119 

OX) tints cs 3,034 
Kokomo.,.. 38,672 
Lafayette, . 35,568 
La Porte (a) 20,414 
es 4,806 
Lebanon. . 7,631 
Linton...... 5,973 
Logansport.. 21,031 
Madison.... 7,506 
Marion..... 30,081 
Martinsville 5,991 
Michigan City 28,395 
Mishawaka.. 32,913 
Mitchell. ... 3,245 
Monticello. , 3,467 
Mount Vernon 6,150 
Muncie...., 58,479 
Munster.... 4,753 
Nappanee... 3,393 
New Albany 29,346 
New Castle., 18,271 
Noblesville. . 6,567 
North Man- 

chester. . 3,977 
North Vernon 3,488 


oe City 3,539 


PADI otis 2,575 
SOON ats 90 13,308 
Peace» 3,035 
Plainfield . 2,585 
Plymouth, . ,204 
Portland, ..: 7,064 
Princeton. ,. 7,673 
Rensselaer. . 4,072 
Richmond... 39,539 
Rochester... ' 
Rushville... 6,761 
Salem. ..... 3,271 
Scottsburg. . 2,953 
Seymour.... 9,629 
Shelbyville. . 11,734 
South Bend. 115,911 
Speedway... 5,498 
Sullivan .,.. §,423 
Tell City... . 5,735 


Terre Haute, 64,214 
Tipton...... 5,633 
inion City (b) 3,572 


Ba paraiso : 12,028 
Vincennes. . 18,831 
Wabash..... 10,621 
Warsaw ; 


Sth 6,625 
Washington. 10,987 
West pexayette 11/873 
West Terre 

Haute.... 3,357 


Whiting... 
Winchester.. 


940) 


(c) Special census Nov. 27, 1951- 


Bettendorf. . 
Bloomfield. . 


8 ||Emmetsburg 


Estherville. . 
Evansdale., . 
Fairfield.... 
Forest City. 
Fort Dodge. 
Fort Madison 
Glenwood.. 
Grinnell... . 
Hampton, .. 
Harlan. .... 
Hawarden... 
Humboldt... 
Independence 
Indianola. .. 
Iowa City.. 
Towa Falls. 
Jefferson. . 


Knoxville, .. 
Le Mars.... 
Manchester . 
Maquoketa. . 
Marion 
Marshalltown 


Missouri Valley 3, 546 
Monticello, 2,888 
Mount Pleasant 5 843 
Muscatine. 19,041 
Nevada. . 

New Hampton 
Newton 


Rock Rapids 
Sac Cit 
snollon we 
Shenandoah, 
ab bley 


Waterloo. 
Waukon. . 
Waverly. . 
Webster City 
West Des ae 
Winterset. . 


5,46 
2 eesti senate CO ye vie 
oot Stee Bas HHO PA 


19,8 
Mason City. 27/980 


Catlettsburg 
Central City 
Corbin... 


4, 
5,262 


nie 


NSDL 
BEaH 
fort 


zaes 


et 


oad 
re 
bt 
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Pes. 
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poeEsess 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


PRY ee eee ee ee 


KENTUCK Y— Continued 


aysville 8,63: 
RAidalesborough 14, 482 


Monticello. . 2'934 
Morehead... 3,102 
Morganfield. 3) 257 


Mount Sterling 5, "294 


Loe 035 
Newpo! Aes 31,044 
Nicholasville 3,406 
Owensboro... 33,651 
Paducah.... 32,828 
aintsville . 4, 

Siete 2 6,912 
Park Hills. 2,577 
*Picadome. 7,352 
Pikeville, . 5,154 
Pineville. . 3,890 
Prestonsburg 3,585 

‘inceton 5,388 
Providence. 3,90. 
Richmond, 10,268 
Russel! ville. . 4,529 
Shelbyville... 403 
Somerset... . 7,097 
South Fort 

Mitchell. 3,142 
*The Meadows 3,742 
Versailles. ,760 
Williamsburg 3,348 
Winchester.. 9,226 

LOUISIANA 
Abbeville. ... 338 
Alexandria. . 34,913 
Amite City.. 2,804 
Bastrop. Prd 
Baton Houige 125,629 
Berwick. 2,619 
Bogalusa. . 17,798 
Bossier City. 15,470 ° 
Bunkie..... 4,666 
Church Point 2,897 
Covington... 5,113 
Crowiley.... 2,784 
*Daigleville 4,809 
De Quincy.. 3,837 
De Ridder. 5,799 
Donaldsonville 4,150 
Bunice...... ,184 
Ferriday 3,847 
Franklin, 144 
*Golden Meadow 2,820 
*Goosport. . ‘318 
Gretna..... 3,813 
Hammond 8,010 
Harahan.. 394 
Haynesville. 3,040 
Homer. 74 
Houma.. 11,505 
Jackson. ... 77. 
Jeanerette. 4,692 
Jennings. . ,663 
Jonesboro... 3,097 
Kaplan..... »562 
Kenner... .... 5,535 
Lafayette ,541 
Lake Arthur 2,84 
Lake Charles 41,272 
Lake fe ore 4 123 
Leesville. . 4'670 
Mansfeld... 4,440 
*Maplewood 2,671 
Marksville., 3,635 
Minden..... 9,787 
Monroe..... 38,572 
Morgan City 9,75 
Natchitoches 9,914 
New Iberia.... 16,467 
New Orleans 570,445 
New Roads. 2,818 
*Norco- 

Goodhope 3,366 
Oakdale.... 5,598 
Opelousas... 11,659 
Pineville. ... 6,423 
Plaquemine, 5.747 


Ponchatoula 4,090 


1940||Place 1950 1940 lace 1950 z 
LOUISIANA—Contin ued MARYLAND—Continued 
Riverdale... 5,530 2,330 
Rockville... 6,934 2,047 
are Salisbury. .. 15,141 13,313 
akoma Park 13,341 938 
Westernport 3,431 3,565 
Wie) Excludes population aba 
a) Excludes population o} : 
Naval Academy. 2 
53 MASSACHUSETTS 
Abington... 7,152 
Acton. .... y 3,510 
Acushnet 4,401 
eR 60|| Scams. 12/034 
8 992 *Adams- 
5629 512 Renfrew 11,633 
{572 3'655 334 Agawam. 0,166 
11.777 3 *A mesbur: 9,711 
i “ine saanert gam 
1,901 2 1 ONES aig fae 
3'079 OES 19880 Arlington. . 44,353 
4;782 31/558 39/322 Ashburnham 2,60. 
3°73 Curiae a ete Ashland . rie 3,5! 
30,631 10,644 10.235 ‘Athol...... 9,708 
"19 5.960 ; 540 Attleboro 23,809 
30,245 207836 19°790 Auburn..... 8,84 x 
33°76 6862 51 Avon Fisase 2660 = senciades 
27394 7349 003 A Ver neds 3, LOT © Ae 
6,697 4°589 5161 Barnstable 10,480 8,333 
1615 3'370 0 [ud emir ery 3,40) +52 
Kase 4'500 *++:++||Bedford.. 5,234 3,807 
4,185 “ Bigog TIT cI CT Betmenae ts = 2a ghee 
Beer *Dover-Foxerott 2,006 °° +s 444 |(Belmont.... 27,381 umm ee 
5'389||Kueworth... 31938. ' Sais ||Beverly. initieoese 
4°397||*Fairfeld... 3,776 3400p erica. 1EA05 1288 
7335 “Farmington. , ? Blackstone 4,96 4;566 
3/983 W. Farmington 3,113 Boston... 801,444 770,816 
4,392||rt. Fairfield 2,521 — 2,693/|Bourne. onia (eae 
6/154||*Fort Kent. 3001 oat: raintree... 3,161 6,378 
Gardinen 649 6044 Bridgewater 3,445) ake 
eho cnt 3404 2’906 Brockton... 62,860 62,343 
ee eal sertoulten: «2 6.029 ’ Brookline... 57,589 49,786 
2.548||*kennebunk-E eerie Ess Burlington. . 3,2505 9 ee 
7331 Kennebunk. 2,516 ...... ace ete is TLOIRAR 
8,594||*Kittery.... 6692 1-117" Charlton’. ase BBT 
ey bees a ye 38,598 ||Chelmsford.. 9,407 8,077 
6,672||Lisbon...... 4'318 Perea p<? 
27,066||*Livermore Falls 3,015 12/287 12'440 
2,499|| *Madawaska 2/975 3°731 3111 
6,626 || *Madison.. . 2,554 81623 7972 
34;719|| *Mexico.... 3,821 4285 : 
,906|| *Millinocket 5,755 15,720 14,179 
14,604) *Norway 687 11.115 9011 
5,786|| *Old Orchard 18437 15,508 
3,575||_ Beac 4,593 3’086 2684 
1,892||Old Town 261 5'950 2/983 
4,123]|*Orono..... 3,634 9'624 2'617 
9,523|| *Pittsfield. . 3,012 81666 7.339 
ees, fees Portland. ... 1634 5,261 4616 
3,252 Presque Jsle. Bia64 f eet 3'167 nee 
; ockland. .. ; - Fast Bridgewater 4,412 3,832 
wee ee yee . wane past Easthampton — 10,694 10,316 
2'857||*Santord... 11,094 ...... |>28t Lone- 4,881 3,408 
4,274 ||*Skowhegan TSS ees fot Faston..... 6,244 5,135 
Aen South Portland 21,866 15,781||tverett.. ||: 45,982 46,784 
Sie etc *Springvale. Prt pomeranian ea ; 10,938 
10,879|/*Van Buren 3,732 Pall 2th ies 111'963 115,428 
°033||Waterville.. 18287  16,688||*fatmoath.. 2.713 sis 
1,082||Westbrook. . 12,284 11,087 ||*Frisherville- . = 
ete *Winslow... 2; O16) nae. = Farnumsville 2,594  ...... 
9:08 MARYLAND Fosboroe.., "7080 6,808 
5,384||Aberdeen. .. 194 1,525||* Foxborough 2774 anges 
3,362||Annapolis (a) 10,047 9,542 ||Framingham — 28,086 23,214 
eae ees 9 ees Bbp, 100 *Franklin.., 6,843) rcuneee 
és ) elAIC Oe a. ’ , nen ec 
2'838||Bladensburg. 21899 1330 || Sere cers ere ee 
2,375||Brentwood.. 3,523 2,433/| Ocean Grove 3,117 ...... 
19,210/|Brunswick. . 3,752 3,856 ||Gloucester. . 25,167 24,046 
2;131||Cambridge. 10,351 10,102||Grafton..._; 8,281 145 
21,207 ||Capitol Heights 2; "729 ,03! niarens Barring- 
pat oeore 3,143 Mies meee 3.913" = Sorbie 
; everly.... : *Greenfield.. 15,075 ...... 
4,065||College Park 11,170 ...... Greoniel. 3849 2,550 
aerials Crisfield.... 3° 688 3,908 ||Hadley..... 2,639 2,576 
1,811]|Cumberland. 87, 679 39,483 || Hamilton 2,764: sian c 
6,677||Easton..... 4,836 ,028 || Hanover 3,389 2,875 
28,309 pied ex 4 BO4 cree cco Hanson..... 3,264 2,570 
6,969||Elkton..... 5,245 3,518 || Harward 3, 9835-7 ~ioheets 
i847 maltctt eas 364 Beart 47980 460782 
,747||_ Oella..... Kil ee aa H Se és ; 
494,537||Frederick. 18,142 15,802 abe mir 10,665 8,003 
2,255 Frostburg... 6,876 7,659 ||Holbrook... 4,00 3,330 
Greenbelt. . 7,074 2,831||Holden..... 5,975 3,924 
ate a ied Hagerstown. 36,260 32,491 || Holliston 3,75 3,000 
3,933||Havre de Grace 7,809 4,967 ||Holyoke 54,661 53,750 
8,980||Hyattsville.. 12, 308 6,575 ||*Hopedale 72g dt meee Se 
,297||Laurel...... iso 2,823 ||Hopkinton 3,486 2,697 
5,049||Mount Rainier 10° 989 4,830||Hudson..... 8,211 8,042 
4/001||Pocomoke City 3/191 2,739 |{Hull........ BjslOe abelian 
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Medway... . 3,744 
#Merino Village 3,118 
Merrimac... 2,804 
Methuen... . 24,477 
*Middleborough 5,889 
Middleton. . 2 


*Milford.... 14,396 
Millbury.... 8,347 
0 ae 2,551 
Milton...... 22,395 
Monson 5 6,125 
Montague. 7,812 
ahant..... 679 
*Nantucket 2,901 
‘atick.....). 1838 
Needham, 31 


16,313 
New Bedford 109,189 


eo yport 14 "i 1 
Newton. . 81,994 
Norfolk... .. 2,704 
North Adams 21,567 
Northampton 29,063 
North Andover 485 
North Attle- 
borough. . 12,146 
Northborough 3,122 
. Northbridge. 10,476 
peyorth Brook- 
it) fe AR 2,599 
North Reading 4,402 
orton. .... 4,401 
Norwell.... 2,515 
Norwood 16,636 
*Orange 4,04 
*Oxford 3,238 
*Palmer.... 3,440 
Peabody.... 22,645 
Pembroke... 2,579 
Pepperell... 3,460 
*Pinehurst, . 2,905 
Pittsfield.... 53,348 
*Plymouth. , 0,540 
*Provincetown 3,745 
Quiney..... 83,835 
Randolph... 1982 
Reading. ... 14,006 
Rehoboth... 3,700 
Revere. .... 36,763 
Rockland... 8,960 
*Rockport. . 2,911 
Rutland.... 3,056 
Salem...... 41,880 
Salisbury... 2,695 
Saugus..... 17,162 
Scituate.... 5,993 
Seekonk.,.. 6,104 
*Sharon 2,815 
Shirley..... 4,271 
Shrewsbury. 10,594 
Somerset... . 8,566 
Somerville... 102,351 
Southborough 2,760 
*Southbridge 16,74 
South Badiey 10,145 
Southwick. 2,85 
*Spencer.. ed 
Springfield 
Stoneham 
Stoughton... 1,146 
Sturbridge. . 2,805 
Sudbury 2,596 
Sutton...... 3,102 
Swampscott. 11,580 
Swansea.... 6,121 
I 40, 19 
mpleton. . 4,757 
rom aoe 7,505 
Townsend.. 2,817 


7 || Weymouth. . 


iy 
by 
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Ss 


See 


1 eae 

40307 5: qi 

Sere = 151858 14,616 ©) 
ee 2063 Baas ae 

Sees "353 3:7 4 

o908 3436 a | 

‘15,137 4,949 1,705 -&! 
Seti 16,728 7 § 

ait as ae : 

noe ok d ; 
mek 1088 416 


voy ny 


Cron 
DOCS HOO ete co > 


port. 989 
West Springfield 20° 438 
Westwood... 3 
32,690 
8,41 


i 
[o2] 

[vs} [=> 

mettre ne 


eae 


ewOsT 
BaseZs 


© 

TT) 
—_ 
he 

moo 


Whitman... 
*Whitinsville 
Wilbraham 
*Willlamstown 
Wilmington. 
*Winchendon 
Winchester... 
Winthrop... 
Woburn.... 


7\| Worcester. . . 


436 
} penton Harbor 18,769 


Wrentham, . 
Yarmouth... 


3,297 


MICHIGAN 


21, 
Mount Clemens 17/027 
Mount Morris 2'890 
Mount Pleasant 1 1 BEY 


*Benton Heights 6, an 
Berkley..... 17,9 


15,383||Bessemer . 300 
Big Rapids... 6,736 
Birmingham 15,467 
Boyne City. 3,028 Pleasant Ridge 
Buchanan... §,224 Plymouth.. 
Cadillac. ... 10,425 Pontiac... .. 
GET Owais om 46 
Center Line. 7,659 Bethe 
Charlevoix. , 2,695 River Rouge 
Charlotte... 6,606 Rochester... 
Cheboygan., 5,687 Rogers City. 
Chelsea, 2,580 Romeo, .... 
Clawson. 5,196 Roseville, 
Coldwater... 8,594 
6||Crystal Falls 2,31 
Dearborn, 94,99 alr 4,098 
,087||Detroit..... acne 4 St. Clair ‘Shores 19) 823 
Pe Dowagiac. , 6,5: ,007 ||St. Ignace 2794. 6 669 
Cree Durand.. 3,194 3,127 ||St. AE Ss 1954 4,422 
41,213]|Mast Detroit 21,461 8,584 : ae 8,963 
ee East Grand 3,347 3,039 
14,825 Rapids... 6,403 4,899 ||Sault Ste. Marie 17/912 15,847 
4,130||Hast Lansing 20,325 5,839 ||South Haven 5,629 4,745 
4,912||*Eastlawn. . 4 12e  ee *Springfield Place- 
ae Eaton Rapids 3,509 3,060 Lakeview. 13,161 annette 
2,608||Ecorse...... 17,948 13;209 Sturgis.... 7,786 7,214 
eee *Englewood Park- ‘Tecumseh... 4,62 2,921 
5,873 Sore pe De ia A ie eon Three Rivers 6,710 
102,177||Escanaba. 15,170 14,83@}|Traverse City 14,455 
ATO Bssexville. . 3,167 2,390||Trenton. 5,284 
a *Pair Plain, . 4,134 ...... ||}*Vandercook Goats 
6,856||Fenton..... 4,226 3,377 ||Vassar...... 2,154 
OM Ei Ferndale... 29,675 22,523 ||* Virginia Park sgn ee 
Wann OG otaip ate 63,143 151,543 || Wakefield, . . 3,591 
149,554|!Frement.. 05 2,520 recess Lake» ~ 2,788. ° =\ae 
0,765|}Garden City 9,012 4,096 ||Wayne..... ,409 4,233 
8,682}hGladstone. . '83 4,972 11,365. 1° Sse 
eae Grand Haven 9,536 8,799 ||* Woodlawn Orchards- 
Aaa: Grand Ledge 4,506 3,89! Knollwood Pk. 4,035 . Mier: 
2,749}Grand Rapids’ 176,515 164,292 || Wyandotte, . 30,618 
10,761}}Greenville. . 6,668 5,321|| Ypsilanti... . 125121 | 
a7 See sag Pointe 6,283 6,179 ||Zecland., ||: 3,007 
A esse Pointe 
,601||_ Farms... 9,410 7,217 MINNESOTA 
6,261]|Grosse Pointe ,283 6,179 ||Albert Lea. . 13,545 12,200 
orn es Parks ...% 13,075 12/646 ||Alexandria. . 6,319 5,051 


ae eS 


Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 403 


1950 1940 ||Piace 1950 1940/|/Place 1950 1940 
fe etna Se MISSISSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued 
if ‘Charleston. . 2,629 100 
23,100 18,307 ||Clarksdale:. 16,539 13'168 pcs: is 18.630 poet 
2,502 2/633 ||Cleveland... ‘ 6,747 4/189||Lamar..... : 3,233 2/992 - 
10,001 9,427 ||Columbia. . : 6,124 6,064|/Lebanon. . 6,808 5,025 
2,398 de) Columbus... ; 17,172 13,645 Lees Summit 21554 $263 
12/637 12)071 Crystal Springs 31676 2's55||Liberty.. '709 3308. 
3, 2,745 ||Durant..... 2'311 2,510 Louisiana. 4;389 ,669 
4,284 1,870 Bllisville 3,579 2'607||Macon 4152 4/206 
SH PH eeic: obs aGgeEINENNCDSci: ARTE are 
E , mville... ; i aplew 
7,685 7,304 Greenwood... 18,061 14,767 rae ; eat: ett: 
enada.... f ; all.. 3 ; 
8,175 6,035 ||Gulfport.... 22,659 15,195||Maryville. ., 6 834 5 300 
7352 7,161||Hattiesburg. 29,474 '026||Mexico....: 11,623 9,053 
,777 2,954 ||Hazelhurst. . 3,397 i Moberly.... 13,115 12/920 
ore Bellu 38 FIRUIMERG Grove file Oe 
A 5 3 i ountain Gr 
04,511 101,065||Jackson . 98/271 62,107||Neosho....< is 2790 218 
Kosciusko... 6 753 4,291||Nevada. . 8,009 8,181 
5,049 3,511/|Laurel...... 25,038 20,598 ||New Madrid 2,726 2,450 
9,744 §,855||Leland..... 4,736 3,700||North Kansas 
5,474 5,970||Lexington... 3,198 23930 Cilty2 aia 3,886 2,688 
ee 5,872 6,887 ||Long Beach. 2,703 1,495||Overland... 11,566 2,934 
8,193 6,988 |; Louisville... 5,282 3,451||Pagedale... 3,366 oc ~ eae 
. Falcon Heights aCe hee ee McComb... 10,041 9,898!|Perryville. . . 4,591 3,907 
g Faribault. 16, 028 14,527 ||Meridian 41,893 35, *481||Pine Lawn. . 6,425 ar eee 
3 Fergus Falis. 12’ 917 10, 848 * Mississippi  City- Poplar Bluff 15,064 11,163 
. Fridley..... 3,796 Paes, ate Handsboro 35400 Ge Rae. Portageville. 2,662 2;107 
Gilbert... .. 2,247 2,504 ||Moss Point. ; 3;782 ~ _ 3,042||Richmond.., 4,299 4,240 
- Glencoe..... 2,801 2,387 ||Natchez.... 22'740 15,296|| Richmond 
Glenwood. 2,666 2,564||New Albany 3,680 3,602 12,802 
eae eon Pee Newton. 3058 er 
pids : z cean Springs "05: : 
Granite Falls 511 2388 ||Oxtord . Mice 3056 3 es 
Hastings.... 6,560 5,662 Pascagoula... 10,805 10,803 
Hibbing.... 16,276 16,385 ||Pass Christian 3,383 75,711 
Hopkins. 7,595 4,100||Philadelphia. 4,472 816,048 
Hutchinson. 4,690 3/887 ||Picayune.... 6,707 (787 
International Port Gibson. 2,920 3151 
Falls...... 6,269 5,926 ||Starkville... 7,107 900 20,428 
Jackson..... 3,313 2,840|/Tupelo..... 11,527 8,212 etpaeaaertne 3,382 2,182 
Lake City... 3,457 8,204 || Vicksburg... 27,948 24,460||Sikeston. 11,640 7,944 
Le Sueur.... 2,713 2,302 ||Water Valley 3,213 3,340||Slater...... 2,836 3,070 
Litchfield... 4,608 3,920||Waynesboro, 3,442 1,445 epee nent ys 66,731 61,238 
Little Falls... 6,717 6;047 || West Point.. 6,432 5,627||Sullivan . 3,019 2,517 
Luverne.... 3,650 3,114 || Winona. 3,441 2,532 rental Leee! 7,046 
Co pea ae abe ob ott Yazoo City.. 9,746 7,258]|Uni Lana “4 cates gaae 
Dore i , niversity 3, 
Minneapolis. 521°718 4927370 MISSOURI Unive ‘iis ty 3088 OBI 
Montevideo. 5,459 5,220||Aurora..... 4,153 * 4,056]|Vandalia:. 2.624 2,672 
Moorhead... 14,870 9,491 ||Berkeley.... 5,268 2,577|| Warrensburg 6,857 5,868 
Nene ahi 3,811 3,214 ||Bethany.... 2,714 2,682|| washington. 6.850 6,756 
w Ulm.. 9,348 8,743 ||Bolivar..... 3,482 2,636||Webb City. . 6,919 7,033 
Northheld.. 7,487 4,533 ||Boone Terre, 3,533 3,730|| webster Groves 23, 300 18,394 
Tarth Misidato 4,788 ae (See 6,686 6,089)| Wellston. . 9,306; oA eee 
or aU. A “ recke: ge est Plains 4, 91 4,026 
Ortonville... 2.877 2468 llprentwood.. Taos" 4,888 is z : 
g watonna. .. ; rentwood.. 1" i ’ 
Bare Rapids 3027, G43 |[Bropkneld.- ae Sus a ae 
pestone... 4 H utler...... A , Anaconda... 1,254 11,004 
Proetor..... 2,693 2,468 Cason < 2,627 2,525/|Billings..... a Red 23,261 
Red Wing... 10,645 9,962 ||Cameron 3,570 3,615||Bozeman i: 8,665 
Redwood Falls 3,813 3/270 ||Cape Girardeau 21,578 19,426)|Butte....... 33,251 37,081 
Richfield. . 17,502 3,778 ||Carrollton., 4,380 4,070)(Cut Bank, 3, 2,509 
Robbinsdale. 11,289 6,018 Carthage...: 11,188 10,585||Deer Lodge 3,779 3,278 
Rochester... 29,885 26,312||Caruthersville 8,614 6,612||Ditlon...... 3,268 3,014 
_Roseville.... 6,437 Pa | (CPANEC re ae 3,134 3,049||Glasgow.... 3,821 3,799 
St. oud: axe 28,410 24,173 Sharleston.. 5,501 5,182||Glendive.... 5,254 4,524 
St. J 3,861 3,400 ||Chillicothe. . 8,694 8,012||Great Falls’. 39,214 29,928 
St. Louis. Park 22' 644 7,737 ||Clayton.... 16,035 13,069||/Hamilton... 2,678 2,332 
St. P 311,349 287,736 ||Clinton..... 6,075 6,041 8,086 6,427 
St. eee 5,870 ||Columbia... 31,994 18, 17,581 15,056 
Sauk Center. 3,140 3,016 ||Crystal City 3,499 3, 9,737 8,245 
Sauk aa 3,410 2,981||De Soto.... 5,357 5,12 i ‘ 3,663 2,754 
peaneves. 3,185 2,418 ||Dexter..... 4,624 3,108]|Lewistown. . 6,573 5,874 
Sleepy Eye. 3,278 2,923 ||East Prairie. 3,033 2,469||Livingston. . 7,683 6,642 
South St. Paul 15,909 11,844||Bldon...... 2;590||Miles City. . 91243 7.318 
Springfield. . 2,574 2/361, ||Eldorado Springs 2)618 2,342||Missoula.... 22,485 18,449 
Staples..... 3 2 2’952||Excelsior Springs 5, /888 4,864||Red Lodge. . 2,730 2,950 
Stillwater. . 7,674 7,013||Farmington. 4,490 3,738||Roundup. .. 2,856 2,644 
Thief River Falls 6,926 61019||Fayette..... * 3,144 2,608]|Shelby...... 3,058 21538 
TTACY 3... <3 3,020 3,085||Ferguson.... 11,573 5,724||Sidney...... 3/987 2/978 
Two Harbors 4,400 4,046 ||Festus...... 5,199 4,620 eSilver Bow Park- 
Virg 486 12,264||Flat River. . 5,308 5,401 Floral Park 5, Bae Metis a 
Wadena 1958 2/916 || Florissant... WEY cnn pen Whitefish... 3,268 2,602 
Waseca..... 4,927 4,270 ||Fredericktown 3,696 3,414|| Wolf Point. . 2,557 1,960 
West St ar re ane B88 ee SNe wep ae 
White Bear Lake i endale.... é E EBRA 
Willmar.... 9410 7'623||Hannibal... 20,444 20/865 NEBRESES 
Windom.... 3, 165 2/807 || Harrisonville 2,530 2,322||Alliance..... 7,891 6,253 
Winona..... 25, 031 22,490 yt. = kisi 3,302 2,628||Auburn..... 4 3,639 
Worthington iG "923 5,918 ||Hermann... 2,523 2,308||Beatrice.... 11,813 10,883 
Higeneolle. ae 3,533 Bellevue Bioee eaae 
M sdale.... f ; ' 
TeataPIE EE Independence 39,963 3,396 2,968 
see 5,290 4,746 ||Jackson.... 3,707 ,687 4,262 
aia otehe 990 3,727 || Jefferson oe 25,099 8,884 7,632 
ae St. Louis 4,621 4,138 ||Jennings. . 15,282 2,910 2,156 
Beizoni..... 4,071 3,789 ||Joplin.- ..« 38,711 3,692 3,038 
Biloxiv..... 37,425 17,475 || Kansas City 456,622 399,178 Fairbury... . 6,395 6,304 
Booneville. . 3,295 1,893 ||/Kennett. 8,685 6,335]|Falls City... ,203 65146 
Brookhaven. 7,801 6,232 Kinlock..... DOD aiaath steels sil Fremont,... 14,762 11,862 
Canton..... 7,048 6,011 ||Kirksville... 11,110 10,080||Gering...... 3,842 3,104 


_ Place 


1950 1940 
NEBRASKA—Continued NEW JERSEY—Continued 
enburg. 2,977  ~— _2,330||Bogota..... 
Grand City. 22/682 
pay nes ban 0,211 
an, ,381 
*+Huskerville PATNI | Sc eehaaphe Be 
Kearney.... 12,115 
Lexington... 068 ~ - 3,688|\Buena...... 2,640 ...... 
1 ee 8,884 Mount Lak 
ee, 7,678 --- 6,212||Butler...... Neptune (t). 
Nebraska City 6,872 Neptune City 
orfolk.. . 1,335 Newark.. 438,776 
eae Eee wire 3|| New Brunswick 38, ‘811 
Omaba...,. 251,117 168° Jk. pee 
yNeill..... ,027 S008 
Schuyler 2'883 Ceneton nee roe ea 
Scottsbluf.: 12/858 Cliffside Park North Arlington 15,970 
ce ane 1158 Clifton, 2... North ; 
Sonn Sioux “s**t Gollingswoo¢ 
Gitmo 5,557 4,556 ;(Cranford (t). 18,602 12)860}}.. Vineland.. 5,646 ...... 
Sw acre te 3,227 
Vaientine. . 2,700  |§|§ 2,188||/Delaware (t) 10,358 ...... 
Wahoo..... 3,128  2,648||Dover...... F 
ee ‘ RE ea 
PPK kas 6,178 *East Keansburg 2,596 ...... Vineland.. — 3,827. -eaueess 
East Orange. 79, 7340 = ane 
NEVADA —_ by de 2-388 . peacas yt ee 
utherfori 3 cean 
Bouse” | 308 poten. ate a se “$384 
. 5 ewater . 
ee a eoe 1393 Egg Harbor City 3,838 
FHenderson _3'643 datisabeth, ...< 112,81 
Las Vegas.. 4624  — 8,429 
pon has Vegas, 3. Re ......||Fair Haven. 3560 2.491 
ONO! 3... i Park Ridge... 
Sparks... ..: 8/20: 
Winnemucca 2/847 ; Parsippany-Tro 
Flemington. . 3,058 © -—«:2'617]/Passaic..... _57:702 61,394 
NEW HAMPSHIRE *Florence- Paterson... 
Berlin....... 16,615 19,084||_, Roebling. . 6,785 — ... Paulsboro. . 
Claremont. . 12/811 127144 Fort Lee.... 11 Penns Grove 6,669 
Concord.... 7.988 27/171 ||Eranklin. . . Pennsauken (t) 22/769 
Deny. Base B00 Pailipameey  4eei9 
Dover....... 15:874 14’990 ates Pine Hill.. 
‘Durham 4, ize ae eGibbstown. PAM Piscataway @2 103380 eae 
ODER ove CR ES I COREE © W506  £#$é=€&84£0))5 404NaM..... 
Farmington. 31454 3,095 Glen Ridge.. Plainfield . 
Franklin.... 6,552 6.749 ||Glen Rock. . Pleasantville 
Goffstown... 638 4/247 ||Gloucester. . Point Pleasant 
Pee ee ha nee Jae 
atancver... 4'999 _ "| Fackettstown Pompton Lakes 
Haverhill. : | 3,357 3,487 ||Haddon (t).. 12,379... Princeton... 
2°792 2/273 Haddonfteld. Prospect Park 
ies SaGH is Helene 7387 a 
‘ *379||Haledon.... 6,204  —- §,308||Ramsey..... 
15,638 13'832||Hamilton (t) . 41156 ...... 
14745 13}484 Peas 1 
L ie 3,113 3}095 cen. Ridgefield. 
*Liteleton se 3810 een arouse) 181 Hldgoneld Park 
Manchester. 827732 77,685 ||Hawthorne.. 14/816 River Bdge, 
“Milford... . BW Ft ay Park 721 riverside... a 
Nashua,.... 34,669 32,997 || Highlands, . 959 Riverton... 354 
Ronee. Gree Sessler aaa hay: 
So Taped. ° » 10) > 407 CSR soe 
Northumberland 2 279 2,750 Hillside (0); 907 18/556|| Roselle Park 
Beterbor ough 2.53 * ree poten. <3 201 328 cere 
ymouth... ,039 2 y. 
Portsmouth. 18,830 14°68 Keansburg. . a 
Rochester. . 13,776 12'012||Kearny..... 39,952 39467||Sayreville, . ; 
Salem...... 4'8305 3'267 Secaucus... ; : 
Buner sit 6,927 6,136 Sreerr ite, 
Blodgett. . 3,582 ....|/Eambertville 4,477, * 4,447 South eae 
racaey no 2,808 2,262 a Shes Brook. 
Bicuuwee 2580) 2.400) | Peonia..... ol. z 
"West Deri een 2,400 Tinea Pa Park Roth Bete ome t ‘Vine- 
PONE ane a acs outh Oran, 
Wolfeboro... 2)581 2,636 Lindenwold. 7 552||South Plainfield 
NEW JERSEY Little Silver” eae ever 
Dodis ea: 1 
Asbury Park 17,094  —14,617||Long Branch 23 ue ae Bp 
\ : " Summit. . BF 
Eee Bien. 61,657 64,094 reo head (t) 19,980 17,454|| Teaneck a); 
land 3,083 2.335 Mamanauan ag : 7,944||Tenafly..... 65 
hi ae ane ee 
77,203  —-79'198 Mareate Cie aoe +++ 128,009 124,697 . 
32;019 —«-28’167||Matawan. 3 Union (t). 00 24,73 
5,213 1,250||Maywood.. 86 Union Banoh jae 2,076 
B 636 3435 Merchantville 4 Union City... 55,537 56,173 
ergenficld.. 17647. —«-10'278||Metuchen. 9 Ventnor City 158 7,905 
Bernardsville 3.956 3/405 ||Middlesex. $ erona..... 1g. 9et 8,957 
Pememld seco 42834 | (Middletown () 16,203 9 a. 3,963 Bete: 
Bloomingdale 3,251 "606 Mit Park 164 4,525|| Wallington.,. 8/910 sagt 
* : burn (t). 14/560 11,652||*Wanamassa 2512 Obs 


4 


_ 


Place 


1950 
NEW JERSEY—Continued 
W: ue... 4,222 
Wash D 4,802 
Wayne (t 11,822 
Weehawken (t) 14,830 
West a 4,666 
Weg raned 788 
ng Bran 
West New York 37,683 
West Orange 28'605 
est Paterson 3,931 
Westville... 4,731 
Westwood... 6,766 
arton.... 3,853 
*Whitesville-W: 
Grove-Bradley 
WAFS... 5.5.5 7,480 
Wildwood... 5,475 
*Williamstown 2.632 
Woodbridge (t) 35,758 
Woodbury . 10,931 
Wood-Lynne 2,776 
Wood Ridge. 6,283 
(t) Township. 

NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo. 6,783 
rane a "815 

pee, aan 4,516 
*Atrisco-Five i 
Points 7,367 
Belen... . ‘ 4,495 
Carlsbad. 17,975 
layton.... »515, 
Clovis..... * 17,318 
Deming. 5,672 
F: nD 3,637 
Gallup...... 9,133 
MIOWNS. <6: < 13,875 
Las Cruces. . 12,32 


Las Vegas (city) 7/994 
Las Vegas (town) 6,269 
Lordsburg. 3) 
*Los Alamos 


*Los Duranes 2,873 
Lovington 134 
Portales 112 
Raton...... »241 
Roswell..... 25,738 
Santa Fe.. 27,998 
Silver City.. 7,022 
Socorro..... 4,334 
Truth or Conse- 
quences (a) 4,563 
Tucumcari. . 8,41 
*Zuni Pueblo 2,56. 


(a) Truth or 


NEW YORK 
Sais 134,995 
4 ,850 
Amityville -: 6,164 
Amsterdam. 32,240 
Arlington 5,374 
Attica...... 2,676 
Auburn..... 36,72: 
Babylon. . 6,01 
Baldwinsville 4,495 
Baliston Spa 4,937 
ses poe JS 
Bay Shore. 9,665 
Beacon..... 14,012 
Binghamton. 80,674 
Blasdell..... 3,127 
*Brentwood. 2,803 
Re a eae r 4,748 
Bronxville. 6,77 
Buffalo..... 580,132 
Canajoharie. 2,76 
Canandaigua 8,332 
Canastota... 4,458 
Canisiteo 2,625 
Canton..... 4,379 
Carthage... 4,420 
Catskill... 5,392 
Cedarhurst.. 6,051 
*Central Islip 3,067 
Cobbleskill.. 3,20: 
Cohoes..... 21,272 
Cooperstown 2,72 
orinth 3,16 
17,684 
Cortland 18,152 
Coxsackie... 112, 
Croton-on- 
Hudson. 4,837 
Dannemora, ,122 
Dansville. . 5,253 


Consequences 
changed from Hot Springs in 1950. 


1950 


NEW YORK—Continued 
a 143 |Dobbs cd 6,268 


NEW YORK—Continued 
Brooklyn. 2,738,175 2,698,285 


643 | Dolgeville. . 8,204 3,195} Manhattan 1,960,101 1,889,924 

Sige ae Dunkirk. . 18,007 17,713 ueens... 1,550,849 Re 
a East Aurora, 2 5,253} Richmond 191,555 174,441 
3,4 t 343|New York M 3,366 3628 
18,458 |*Bast Islip.. 2,834 ° ...... Niagara Falls 90,872 78,029 
2,030|*East Northport 3,842 ...... North Pelham 046 052 
39,439 |*East Patchogue 4,124 ...... Northport... ae 3,093 
25,662 North Syracuse 3,356 2,083 

3 North Tarrytown 8, 1740 8,804 
3,585 North Tona- 

5,388 wanda.... 24,731 20,254 

,854/Elmira..... Norwich 8,816 694 

Nyack.. 5,889 5,206 
Oedansbung 16,166 Byes 
ea PAR Ficiaie fs i 
oo Saat Hae a 
Laney neonta. 3 
27,191 Ossining.... 09: 996 

730! Oswego..... 2,647 22,062 
2,861 Owego....... 5,350 », 068 
5,739 ‘0 *Oyster Bay, 6,210. 2a eee 

0|Palmyra. . 3,034 2,709 
Patchogue. 7,361 7,181 
Peekskill. . 17,731 17,311 
Pelham Manor 5,306 302 
3,950|Eulton...... Penn Yan., 5,481 me 
35, 449 IPOIIe Paria a 4,53 2 
Plattsburg 17,738 16,351 
"4071 |\Geneva..... Pleasantville 4,861 i: 
, Port Chester 23,970 23,073 
*Port Jefferson 3,29 ee 
"3038 Port Jervis... 9,372 9,749 
7116 Arictis Potsdam.... 7,491 4,821 
3'188 Poughkeepsie 41,023 40,478 
10065 Rensselaer .. 0,856 10,768 
3608 *Riverhead.. 4,892 Pen 
27161 Rochester... 332,488 324,975 
7’041 Rockville 
10'619 Centre 22,362 18,613 
8'385 ROMeC.2 5.1 41,682 34,214 
5041 RYO2. eur 11,721 9,865 
6421 Sag Harbor. 2,373 2,517 
37401 Salamanca. . 8,861 9,011 
; Saranac Lake 6,913 7,138 
ane ee Saratoga Springs 15,473 13,705 
"1916 & > 3,907 3,916 
5104 4,261 = Con 
7607 13,156 12,966 
13'482 91,785 87,549 
207325 7,812 7,960 
044 it ae 
so sane Boat 
2,940 4 « 

, 4,698 3,836 
6,194 7'868 8/201 
eae 4,042 3,818 

South Glens Falls 3,645 3,081 
3,102 2,093 
4,500 4,308 
3,322 2,849 
4,010 3,768 
130,577 . 220,583 205,967 
4.660 Tarrytown... 8,851 6,874 
Ticonderoga. 3,517 3,402 
Tonawanda. 14,617 13,008 
5 noire LOR aac aeons 72,311 70,304 
Tuckahoe 5,991 6,563 
Tupper Lake pee 5,451 
tle nes 101,531 100,518 
Valley Stream iy 1854 16,679 
Walden 4,559 4,26 
3,697 
Wappingers ae 3,490 3,427 
"71 3,554 
ott 2,674 2,534 
Waterford. . 2,968 903 
,322 |Little Falls.. 9,541 10,163 |Waterloo.. 4,438 4,010 
Rae SN Liverpool. . 2,933 2/500|Watertown. . 34,350 33,385 
3,590|Lockport..... 25,133 24,379 | Watervliet. . 15,19 16,114 
6,888 |Long Beach. 15,586 9,036 | Watkins as 3,052 2,913 
575,901 |Lowville.... 3,671 3,578 |Waverly. . 6,037 5,450 
2,577 |Lynbrook... 17,314 14,557 Wellsville. . 6,402 5,942 
8,321/Lyons...... 4,21 3,863 |Westbury. ,112 4,524 
4,150|Malone..... 9,5) 8,743 |*West Elmira 3,838 24 2a 
2°550 Est 8,086 Westfield . 663 3,434 
3,018 |Mamaroneck 15,016 13,034|West Haverstraw 3; 099 2,533 
4,207 |Massena... . 13,137 11,328 |Whitehall. . 45 4,851 
5,429 |Mechanicville 7,385 7'449|White Plains 43’ "466 40,327 
5,463 |Medina..... Whitesboro,. ~ 3,902 1532 
Ben ies Williamsville 4,649 3,614 
2.617 Williston Park _7,505 5,750 
21,955 .882 | Yonkers 152,798 142,598 
27599 slo. : Yorkville 3, 3,311 
3,054 |Mount Kisco 5,907 5,941 
16,212|Mount Morris 3,45! 3,530 NORTH CAROLINA 
15,881 |Mount Vernon 71,899 67,362 
2,352 F 9,646 |Ahoskie...., 3,579 2,313 
Albermarle. . 11,798 4,060 
3,843 1|*Arlington.. BORD oo a3 ce 
4/830 Asheboro. .. 7,701 6,981 
4,976 , 195 Asheville.... 53,000 61,310 
6,084| Bronx.... 1,4 277 +-1,394,711| Beaufort... . 3,212 3,272 
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Place 1950 1940 Place 1950 1940||Place 
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whi leu 3,011/|Greenfield.. 4,362 
Baueren is 2.838. - B3ee||williamaton. 2073 ,8.966|/Greennills..° 8.008 
taee 3 ” mn. Dw’ ; 
AS ee Wilson": 33'010 «19/234 57,931 30, 
mer City 3,961 3,567 || Winston- e AEs rei 
come ¥. 3'973 ~~ «4'504|| Salem.... 87,811 79,8 500 aS 
Peneenoru NORTH DAKOTA 3108 1815 
5 Mills..... opens “13, 198||Bismarck 18.640 16,333 5 paet 
; tones) 4,908 1037 || Deveingon 46 12°418 87581 
eet Fargo...... 256  — 32,080|| Kenton. _ ||: oan ie 
Avondale- rafton.. : £323 Lee 
Henrietta 3,49: Pi 654 mee Forks 26,836 68,071 $9,103 
Chapel Hill 2803 -119°886 | [Jamestown ; 24,180 ; 
Charlotte. 134,042 , Man 5298 2,333 “'g 806 
Cherryville. 3,49) 37557 ||Minot...... 22,032 6 : x 
Clinton... .. 4,414 15°572||Rugby...... ; ute 2,56. 
Concord... 16,486 Valley City: 6,851 Tima .§ oe 
*Cramerton. Rail ig peupen Wahpeton... 5,125 
*Cross Road- Williston... . 7,378 e Se 3 ; 
Bannertown cats paises ne Line 58s 
oe ae 61316 5,256 ene oie 
le ‘Lake. ! 4,342 2/27 
Fayetteville. 34,715 17,428|/Avon Lake... . G Maple Heights 
Gaster fa 23069 27'313 Dernaaville wey 2||Mariemont.. 3,514... 
astonia.... A , = ae a. 
Goldsboro.. 21,454 EES Bays. 2 ae eine 338 Peete 
Graham. 5,026 wa pee Se cats 153 
epee ra. 74.382. | 59,318 Bellefontaine 10,232 
noe 18 bet atti Bellevue 6,906 Beas 
amiet..... A p eisers' ’ Mai 
a POL ear er Mayheld’ iicights 9,807 
Hendersonville 6,103 3.387 he ey ‘Giéen 12'008 oliMedina...-” 5'097 
Bicnpoint., oars Be4OS Brecksville. 21664 00)/Miam misbit. 
Jacksonville. 3,960 873 Bridgeport. on Middleton 
2 "6.547||Brook Park: 2/606 Minerva. . 80 
Kings Mountain 7,206 15'388| (Bryan : 6.365 Mingo Junction 4/464 
eee 18,336 68 B Tepe oe LC eZ Montpelier... 3°867 
Laurinburg ae 88el|oudie : Mount Healthy 5/533 
Leaksyville. pees 7598 Cambiiage, 14,739 Mount Vernon 12/185 
mnigton. 3'571  10/550||Gampbell. . 12'882 Napoleon. . 5,33 
ee rots 18,071 a 116/912 Nelsonville. - 4'845 
aaeton 2545 2 31260 2'984|| Newark... 34 4275 
Bpmaburs 9 2'658 New Boston. 4°754 
rae en Beets 5,703 Newburg Heights 3689 
Cee 3,703 3/085 "505||Newcomerstown 4/514 
ste A 91944 New Lexington 4/233 
peackaee Say Chillicothe.. 20,133 New Phila- 
eee 10140 6,475||Cincinnati.. 503/998 delphia. 12,948 
Atnorsoviile. 7,121 6,682||Circleville. . . 8723 7,982 Newton Falis if abl 
ee aes .. Persliccwena tees NorthBaitimore ‘s'774 
Bpone Ary. 7,192 6,286|| __Heights.. 59,141 ; Norn Canton 4, ,032 2/988 
ve '929||Clyde...... 4,083 »174]| Nort ollege 
Meyer iseie 1r'eie Solum 31369 2'687|| Hill. ..... 7,921 5,231 
oy lee 6,039 5,407|/Columbus... 375,901 — 3063087||North Oimsted 6/604 748 
ert Belmont 3194 48 4 Conneaut... 10,230 9,355|| North ek 3,939 2,559 
Remixes Coschocton.. 11,675 11/509||N 9,775 8, 
oro... -. 4,379  4,478||Crestline,,.. 4614 337 35,001 84,010 
*Ogburntown Vols eee el Crooksville. . 2,960 rast dei 706) 7 8be 
<a ye 210'718||Orrvilie.. |” 5153 4484 
Faleeh. ester 3'510||Ottawa...; 2062 91349 
Raleigh..... 63 pega 6944 : 
Roane ites 81044 14432 19'935 
eerie Hapias s 156 5'746||Parma...... 1897-16365 
poorest mou) 5 3,356 4'413||Parma Heights — 3’901 le 
peck 7 Aout 27, 697 ver 9 ,691|| Perrysburg. . 4,006 3,457 
arboto 4,321 4599||East Cleveland 40,047 39,495|| Piqua. Rise t'7,44°7 16,049 
Rutherfordton 3/146 2'326||Eastlake.... T5486 2 Peto oe : 3,656 - 3/581 
Salisbury 20,102 19,037 ||East Liverpool 24,217 23,555 ; 4,505 
Sanford..... 10,013 4'960||East Palestine 5,195 5,128 36,798 40,466 
=] e} 2,559 ||/Baton...... A : , 4 
cae oN S007 |lEimwood Bince 4ii8 4°48 ; 7/836 6,079 
Raby 15,508 14/037||Elyria...... 30,307 25,120 3,810 2/770 
Siler City... 2/501 2)197||Buelid: .. 1.7 41,396 17,866||Rocky River 11/237 8/291 
s nithfield.. 5,574 3,678||Fairborn,. .. TAT arin ah *Roseland Steel 
South Fay: ; , Fairport.) 4/519 4,528||_ Mill..... 4.996; ee 
etteville.. 3,428 Set tare hs Fairview Park, 9,311 4,700 Rare 3,963 3,912 
*South Gastonia 6,465 11111: Findlay.... | 23'845 20,228]|St. Bernard. 7066 7387 
Satithern Pines 4, 272 3,225 setae ae eoteee 13,453]|St. Clairsville pene efor 
: : 3,072||Frank 2 ‘ 5 ; ; Bit 
Sbindale 3,891 3,952||Fremont.... 16,537 14;710||Salem. |... 2,754 12/301 
*Spray Bibdo papier: Galion... 1+. 9,952 8,685||Sandusky.,. 29/375 24/374 
Statesville... 167901 11,440||Gallipolis. 7871 7,832||Sebring.. |! 4/04. 3,902 
Tarboro. 8,120 7,148 ]|Garfield Heights 21,662 16,989||Shadyside. . | 4433 4048 
Thomasville, 11,154 113041]|Geneva..... 4/718 4,171||Shaker Heights 28/222 23,393 
Valdese.... 2;730 2/615}|Girard... |.) 10/113 9:805||*Sharon. .. . 2,858. (oan 
Wadesboro. . 3,408 3,587||Glouster. . . | 2/327 2,847||Shelby...._; 7,971 6,643 
it 3,704 1,562||Golf Manor. 3,603; 4; pee Wine 115491 9,790 
Feiington: 9,698 8,569||Grandview 4,827 27907 
Waynesville. 5,295 2,940||_ Heights... z 659 6,960||Solon... 2). 2,570 508 
*West End.. NTO Vien tiii.8 cl Granyille,. |. 2'653 1,5021\5 15,432 6,146 
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ights. 
Upper Arlington 9: oon 
ppper Sandusky 4,397 
Urbana..... 


Wadsworth. 


*West Ports- 


mouth. 
Whitehall | | 


Yellow Springs. 
pouuectown. 
Zanesville. . 
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Broken Arrow 


Chandler.. 
Checotah. : ; 
Cherokee... 


Chickasha... 


Claremore... 
Cleveland... 


Bufaula..... 
Frederick... 
Guthrie..... 
Guymon.... 
Hartshorne.. 
Healdton... 
oo 


Hugo.. 
Idabel. . 
Kingfisher... 

Konawa.... 


Midwest City 


Muskogee.. 


Nichols Hills 
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wreels Sa. 3,546 
Sallioav.. see 2,885 
Sand Springs 6,994 
Sapulpa..... 13,031 
Sayre....... 3,362 
Seminole. 11,863 
Shawnee. . 22,948 
Stillwater. : 20,23 

ulphur. . 389 
Tahlequah 4,750 
Tonkawa 6 
Sulsam 4. 2 182,740 
*Veterans Village 3, 355 
Vinita...... 5,518 
Wagoner 4,395 

PE aie 2,743 
Watonga.... 3,249 
Weatherford 3,529 
Wewoka.... 6,747 
Woodward.. 5,915 
OREGON 
5||Albany...... 10,115 
eh ae 9,419 
16}| Ashland . 7,739 
Astoria..... 12,331 
BQKEP a1. < , 
Beaverton. . 2,512 

Or ee a 11,409 

urns sake Tip) « 09 
Coos Bay... 6,223 
Coquille.... 3,523 
Corvallis. . 16,207 
Cottage Grove 3,536 
Dallas...... 4,793 
Hugene..... 35,879 

3||Forest Grove 4,343 
Gresham.... 3,049 
Grants Pass. 8,116 
*Hayesville. 2,697 
Hermiston. . 3,804 
8|| Hillsboro... . 5,142 
Hood River. 3,701 
Klamath Falls 15,875 
La Brande.. 8,635 
Lakeview... 2,831 
4||/Lebanon.... §,873 
MeMinnville 6,635 
Medford.... 17,305 
3||Milwaukie. . 5,253 
Newberg.... 3,946 
Newport.... 3,241 
North Bend, 6,099 
Nyssa... .... 2,525 
Ontario..... 4,465 
Oregon City. 7,682 
Oswego..... 3,316 
Pendleton. . 11,774 
Portland. . 373,628 
Prineville... 3,233 
7||Redmond... 2,956 
2||Roseburg. .. 8,390 
St. Helens... 4,711 
Salem-.-... 43,140 
Seaside..... 3, 
Silverton.... 3,146 
Springfield. . 10,807 
Sweet Home 3,603 
The Dalles. . 7,676 
Tillamook... 3,685 
7||/West Linn. . 2,945 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Aldan 
Aliquippa... 
9}|Allentown... 
Altoona. 
Ambler 
Ambridge 
*Annville 
Apollo 
Archbald 
Arnold 
*Arnold City- 
Fairhope.. 3,219 
Ashland, ... 6,192 
Washiey.s |... 5,243 
Aspinwall... 4,084 
Athens..... 4,430 
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06|/Brookville.. . 
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MACIBS(), sj sy 3,090 

Avalon..... 6,463 
voca.... 4, 

Baden...... 3,732 

Bangor... 6,050 

Barnesboro 3,442 

Beayer...... 6,360 

*Beaverdale- 

Lloydell. . 2,560 

Beaver Falls _ 17,375 

D2 1 

5,651 

11,604 

2,559 

0|/Ben Avon.. 2,465 

Bentleyville. 3,295 


Berwick.... 14,010 


7||Bethel...... 11,324 
Bethlehem. . 66,340 
Birdsboro... 3,158 
Blairsville 5,002 


Boyertown.. 4,074 
Brackenridge 6,178 
Braddock... 16,488 
Bradford.... 17,354 
Brentwood.. 12,535 
Bridgeport. . 5,827 
Bridgeville. 5,650 
Bristol...... eas 

4, 

7 


Brockway... 


Brownsville. ,643 
2,954 

23,482 

A 83 

Camp Hill. 5,934 
Gannonsburg 12,072 
Carbondale. 16,296 
Carlisle..... 16,812 
Carnegie. . 12,105 


Castle Shannon 5,459 


6 || Catasauqua. 4,923 
Centerville. . 5,845 
Chambersburg 17,212 
Charleroi... 9,872 
Chester..... 66,039 
Clairton. , 19,652 
Clarion..... , 


Clarks Summit 2,940 
Clearville... ~ 9,857 
Clifton Heights 7/549 
Cl 2,500 


Coaldale... . 5,318 
Coatesville. . 13,826 
Collingsdale. 8,443 
Columbia... 11,993 
Connellsville 13,2938 
Conshohocken 10,922 
Coplay..... 2,994 
Coraopolis. . 10,498 
COLTY i scare 7,911 
Coudersport. 3,211 
Crafton..... 8,066 
Cresson..... 2,569 
Curwensville 3,332 
Dalei 7. Fapesa 3,310 
Dallastown... 3,304 
Danville.... 6,994 
Me Si sects ie 13,154 


8}/Donora..... 12,186 
Dormont. 13,405 
Downingtown 4,948 
Doylestown. 5,262 
Dravosburg. 3,786. 

2|/Du Bois.... 11,497 
Dunmore.., 20,305 


Dupont..... 4,107 
Duquesne. . 17,620 
Duryea..... 6,655 


1||East Conemaugh 4) 101 


East Landsdowne 5; 527 
East McKeesport 3,171 
East Mauch 

iene: ae 3,132 
Baston..... 35,632 
Hast Pittsburgh 5,259 
East Stroudsburg 7,274 
Ebensburg. . 4;086 


3||Eddystone. . 3,014 


Edgewood. . 5,292 
*Edgewood-Ferndale- 
Fairview. . ee 
Edwardsville 6,686 
Elizabeth... 2,615 
Elizabethtown 5,083 
Ellwood City 12,945 
Emmaus...... 7,780 


Emporium. . 3,646 
Emsworth... 3,128 
Ephrata.... 7,027 
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Gallitzin. : 3,102 
Gettysburg. 7,046 

berton. 2,641 
Girardville, . 3,364 
Glassport. . 8,707 
Glen. Lyon. 3,921 
Glenolden.. 6,450 
Greencastle 2,661 
Greepsburg.. 16,923 
Green Tree.. 2,818 
Greenville... 9,210 
Grove City.. 7,411 


Hamburg... 3,805 
Hanover.... 14,048 
Harrisburg... 89,544 
Hatboro.... 4,788 
Hazelton... . 35,491 
Hellertown. . 5,435 


*Hershey- 

Swatara. 6,076 
Highspire.. 2,799 
Hollidaysburg 6,483 
Homestead. . 10,046 
Honesdale... 5,662 
Hummelstown 3,789 
Huntingdon 7,330 
Indiana... 1,743 
Ingram..... i 
103) hea ,228 
Jeannette... 16,172 
Jenkintown. 5,130 
Jermyn..... 2,535 
Jersey Shore 5,595 
Johnsonburg 4,567 
Johnstown, . 63,232 

BHO... i0 2 5,706 
Kenhorst. 2,551 
Kennett Square 3/699 
Kingston. 21,096 
Kittanning. - 6 7,731 
Kulpmont.. 5,199 
Kutztown... 3,110 
Lancaster... 63,774 
Lansdale.,.. 9,762 
Lansdowne.. 12,169 
Lansford.... 7,487 
Larksville,.. 6,360 
Latrobe..... 11,811 
Laureldale. . 3,585 
Lebanon, 28,156 
Lebanon Inde- 

pendent. 2,778 
Leechburg. . r 4,042 
Lehighton... 6,565 
Lemoyne.... 4,605 
Lewisburg... 5,268 
Lewistown. . 13,894 
10) RR a 5,568 
Littlestown.. 2,635 
Lock Haven. 11,381 
Luzerne,.... 6,176 
Lykens....’. 2,735 
apres High- 
Rrcance: ar 4 '260 
*MeChesney- Bran- 

denville-Loyal- 

hanna,... 3,277 
McDonald. 3,543 


McKeesport. 51,502 
McKees Rocks 16, 241 
MeSherrystown 2/510 
Mahanoy C My 10, ae 
Manheim. 4,2 2 

Mansfield. 265" 
Marcus Hook 3,843 
*Marshaliton 3,390 


Masontown. 4,550 
Mauch Chunk 2,959 
Maryfield.... 2,373 
Meadville. 18,972 
Mechanicsburg 6,786 
Miedia...... 5,726 
Meyersdale.. 3,137 
Middletown. 9,184 
Midland.... 6,491 
Millersburg. 2,861 
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5,85 
}||Pittsburgh.. 676,806 
15,012 


8 

*Nesquehoning- New 
Colm bere 4,186 
New Brighton 9, 535 


0||New Castle. 48,834 


New Cumberland‘6, 204 
New Holland “2/602 
New Kensington 25,146 
Norristown. . 38, 1126 
Northampton 9, 1332 
North Belle 
Vernon. 3,1 

North Braddock 14, 724 
oes Catasau- 


2,629 
North Charleroi 23554 
North East 4) 
Northumberland 4,207 
North Wales 2/998 


Norwood... 5,246 
Oakmont... 26 
Oil City. ... 19,581 
4|/Old Forge... 9,749 
Olyphant, .. 7,047 
Oxford, =... 3,091 
Palmerton. . 6,646 
Palmyra.... 5,910 
*PRole; - iG a 3,029 
5||Parkesburg. 2.611 
*Parkville,.. 3,299 
\Patton...... 3,148 
Pen a tt E 3,878 
Penbrook, 3,691 
Perkasie. 3 


4,358 
Philadelphia, 2 071; aoe 
Phillipsburg, 988 
Phoenixville, 12/932 
Pitcairn... ., 


Pittston, 


Pleasant Hills 3,808 
Plymouth 13,021 
Olan ,00: 
Portage. . 4,371 


Port Allegany 2,519 
Port ve 3,024 


Port Vue. 4,756 
Pottstown. 22,589 
Pottsville... 23,640 
Prospect Park 5,834 
Punxutawney 5 

7\;Quakertown, 5,673 
Rankin..... 6,941 
Reading. 109,320 
Red Lion. i fi | 
Renovo..... 3,751 
*Republic- 

Cardale. . 3,026 
Reynoldsvilie 3,569 
Ridgway... 6,244 
Ridley Park, 4,921 
Roaring Springs 2,771 
Rochester. 7,197 
*Rocky Grove 3,111 
Royersford. , 3,862 
St. Clair, 5,856 
Et Marys. 7,846 

ant atk ee 7,735 
Sehuy kil SAYER 6,597 
Scottdale. 6,249 
Scranton.... 125,536 
Selinsgrove... 3,514 
Sewickley... 836 

9||Shamokin , , 16,879 
Sharon..... 26,454 
Sharon Hill. 5,464 
Sharpsburg. . 7,296 
Sharpsville, . 5,414 


Shenandoah. 15,704 
Shillington. . 
Shippensb ure 5,722 


Slatington., 4,343 
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06 State College 


Steelton 


*Trevorton.. 2,545 
Turtle Creek 
Union City.. 
Uniontown. . 


Waynesboro. 
aynesburg. 
Weatherly. . 
Wellsboro, 
Wesleyville, . 
West Chester 
West Hazelton & ‘988 
West Homestead 3,257 
West Mifflin 17,98 
Westmont.. 

West Newton 


3||West Pittston 


West Reading 


0||West View. 


ae ee Washing- 
West omioe 
West York.. 
Whitehall. . 


3||White Oak. - 


Barrington. . 8,246 
*Bristol. ... 10/335 
Burrillville. . 8,774 


Central Falls 23,550 
Coventry... 9,869 
Cranston... 55,060 
Cumberland. 12,842 
East Greenwich 4 923 
East peo pneaee 35,871 


Glocester . 2,682 
Hopkinton. - 3,676 
7||Johnston.... 12,725 
Lincoln..;.. 11,270 
*Manville.., 3,429 
Middletown. 7,382 
Newport. 37,564 
N ore th Kings- 
onsite 14,810 
N orth Presa 13,927 
North Smntihnela 5,726 
Pawtucket. . 81,436 
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3,379 
30,532 


4,604 
12,156 
4,196 
75,797 
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TENNESSEE— Continued 


6,578 3, Win 
"674 2531504 nnsboto. . 3,267 South Pittsb 
809 3’ e39|| "Winnsboro Sparta, 7385 
1690 4,6111| «Woodburn 2,936 Springfiel 6, 
a oodburn Hills 2, 7500 Sweetwater., 4.199 
10,148 Osa Ne eaenaie ne v8 1H, 831 Trenton... ; 
659 5,018]| °(a) Special | aor Tullahoma.. —7,562 
4) Special census Nov. 21, 1950, || Union OE. 7,665 
goat te ae SOUTH DAKOTA Winchester, 3,974 
8,513 *'8,158|| Aberdeen... 21,051 
45,028 28;757||Belle Fourche 3540 TEXAS 
West Warwick 1¢ ope isc 7,764 Apilene..... 45.570 
Woonsocket. 50,211 49,303|| Deadwood. . 3,288 Alans Heights 8000 
SOUTH CAROLINA Re oe mete Ae ee 16, 
Abbeville... 5,395 4,930||Lead. 2.1.1! 1422 vine ase 3,701 
Buen soo... < 7,083 6,186|| Lemmon. 2,760 Amarillo. 74,2 
Anderson. 19,770 19,424|| Madison. 5,153 Andrews... 3,294 
Andrews... +702 2,008 ibank.... 2,982 Angleton... 4 
*Arcadia... PAilit ee Pe Mitchell.... 12,123 Anson 
Bamberg... 9 3,000|| Mobridge 3,753 Aransas Pass 
Batesburg. 3,169 2,933]||Pierre...... Arlington 
Beaufort. . 7 3,185|| Rapid City Athens 
Belton... .'.... 371 2,119 eld. Atlanta. 
Bennettsville 5,140 4,895|| Sioux Falls Austin... 
Bishopville. . 3,076 2,995]||Sisseton.. Ballinger. 
*Brandon- Spearfish. Bastrop. 
Meise urgis . Bay City 
5,747|| Vermillion 
1,476|| Watertown Beaumont. 94,014 
71,275|| Webster 3|| Beeville... 9,348 
,497|| Winner Bellaire... .; 10,173 
6,392|| Yankton Beltop.. 6,246 
fost igSorlag.: xf Bab 
A ig Spring.. »286 
62,396 AUICOR.. sche i Bishop....%. 2,731 
eee Manner Hil — 3'873 Boe iene 
Orger.. 2s. 
2'056|| Belle Meade. 2)831 Fee rae 
3'867||*Bemis..... ; Brady 7o-cak 5,944 
out Bristol...... 16,771 Breckentidge 6,610 
oS pate Brownsville. 4,711 Brenham. . 6,941 
5,13||Chattanooga 131,041 Brownfield., 6,161 
3,508 Clarksville. . 16,246 Brownsville. 36,066 
2/119 Cleveland... 12,605 AS 20,181 
Clinton... <: 72> — ~ 2°761||Bryan..45 2. 18,102 
> thet Columbia. . 10,911 Burkburnett 4/555 
Ses 16,054|| Cookeville. 6,924 Calvert..... 2,548 
Forest Acres 3,240 323|| Covington 4,379 Cameron 5,052 
Fort Mill. 3,204 2,919||Dayton..... 191 Canadian : 2,700 
Gaffney... .. 8,123 7,636|| Dickson. ... 3,34 Cany' 4/364 
Georgetown. 6,004 5,559|| D: yersburg. . 10,885 Carrizo, Springs 4,316 
*Graniteville 3,362 Race *Bagleton Village— Caithage., 4,750 
*Great Falls SG 3ay Mita a i Blount Hills 3,503 Center... 206. 4,323 
Greenville... 58,161 34,734|| Bast Ridge. . 9,645 Childress 7,619 
Greenwood.. 13,806 13,020 Flizabethton 10,754 GIBCO. Sia 5,230 
TeeL... 2. se ,050 '940|| Erwin...... 3,387 Clarendon... 2,577 
Hartsville. . 5, 5/399|| Etowah. . 3,261 Clarksville. . 4,358 
Honea Path. 2840 27765 Fayetteville. 5,447 Cleburne... . 12,905 
stree.. ‘| 3/182||Franklin.... i Cleveland. . 5,183 
Lake City. 5,112 2/522|| Gallatin. . 107 Coleman. . 6,530 
Lancaster. a 4'430|| Greenville. 8,721 College Station 7,925 
*Lancaster Mills- Harriman... x Colorado Gity 6,774 
Springdale.. 4,313 ...... Henderson. . 2,532 Columbus... 2,878 
*Langley-Bath 3:606- |... *Highland Park- Comanche, . 3,840 
Laurens... . 8,658 6,894||__Litz Manor” 4,846 Commerce. . 5,889 
McColl..... 2,688 2/391 Humboldt... 7,426 Conroe..... 7,298 
Manning 175 2,381 Jackson,.... 30,20 Cooper..... 
Marion..... 834 5,746 Jefferson City 3,633 Corpus Christi 108,287 
be AP ‘916 4'392|| Johnson City 27,864 Corsicana... 19,2 
Myrtle Beach ~ 3,345 1,597 Kingsport... 19,571 Cotulla..... 4,418 
Newberry... 546 7,510|| Knoxville... 124,769 Crockett. . 5,932 
North Augusta 3,659 2/629|| La Folette.. 5,797 Crystal City 7,198 
Orangeburg. 15,322 10,521 Lawrenceburg 5,442 Cuero ce 7,498 
MOTE NIIS. eesht 2, O20 Coas se on. . 7,913 Dalhart... 5,918 
*Park Place-Poe 3.723.  ...... Lenoir City 5,159 Dallas...... 434,462 
RPM soe ROOD es.cie burg 5,164 Decatur. . 2,922 
*Piedmont.. 2'673 Nic ee Lexington, 3,566 Del Rio..... 14,211 
*Riverside-City Loudon..... 567 Denison..., 17,504 
Views-W 00d- *Lynn Garden- Denton...,. 21,372 
UO oa 0 (Pe Oe Serer West View-Fort 
Rock Hill. . 24/502 15,009|| Robinson-Morri- 
*Sans Souci-Union son City.. 8,627 
Bleachery. DSBS McKenzie... 
*Saxon..... BOB Rare, ste fc McMinnville 7,577 
Seneca...... 3,649 2,155||Martin..... 
*Shannontown 5,828 ....... Maryville. 7,74 
*South Green- Memphis. ,000 
wood..... STAD, ten teres: ilan...... 
Spartanburg. 36,795 32,249|| Millington 4,696 
Summerville. 3,312 ,023|| Morristown . 13,019 
Sumter en ae 20,185 15,874||Mount Pleasant 2 /931 
Union...... ,730 '478|| Murfreesboro 13) 052 
Victor sale 2, C54 Aa neath. Nashville... 174,307 
Walhalla. . 3,104 2,820|| Newport.... 3,892 
Walterboro.. 4,616 3,373]}| *Oak Ridge. 30,229 
*Ware Shoals 3,032 . ocr n [fe aris...3. 5% 826 Seite 
West Tl alate 4,373 1,744||Pulaski..... 5,762 Falfurrias. . . 6,712 
*Whites Bridge Ripley...... 318 Floydada. . 3,210 
Road-North Win- Rockwood 4,272 Fort Stockton 4,444 
yah Heights 5,070. ......||Rogersville.. See Fort Worth. 278,778 
Whitmure... 3,006 3,272|| Shelbyville. . 9,4 Fredericksburg 3,854 
Williamston. 2,782 5! *South Harriman 2 Tel Freeport.... 6,012 
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Places in U. S. with Population Bsceeding 2,500_ 


_Piace 
TEXAS—Continued 
: Sevilte ae Siltbe, 7 4,784 
Galveston... _ 66,568 31142 * 2,9i6\|F 
Garland.... 10,571 14,044 aoe 
; le... 3,856 2,913 - 07: 
“_ etown. 4,951 57,530 oan res a5 
a i tae 532 5,599 069 
 Gilmer...//: 4/096 5,448 21487 
ladewater.. 5,305 3,141 2,046 
onzales.... 5,659 2,619 2,080 
Graham 742 4 3,767 
} Tr: 14,594. - 1,595||*Ramona... (2,768 ...... 
; pete Pi ‘airie TOT 4,553) |Tooele...... 
Etta City. UN GUP Maier (alee cicy 4,050/|Vernal...... 
Hamilton... 3,077 
4 ae nar, pees ae eee 4,077 
. ar. eo ” 
Hask ae A 1836 051||* Rio Grande City 3, 992 | 
Beetearne..... 1872 3,511||River Oaks.. T,08T oie a x Epa ee 
*Hebbronviile ARSOZ Oe) seeds = Robstown...... “%278 _ ~-6,780||/Barton-..... 3,298 “Oe 
Henderson. . 6,833 6,437||Rosenberg. . 
2,391!/Rotan..... 
2,584||Rusk-.....: 6,598  _5,699\/Brandon...... 3,304 ©... 4. 
c 10,288 
7,799 
384,514 
+ 5,108 6 3 
1,089 an 3; 
' Jacinto City. BESO fcse ns 2 8,5: 
Jacksboro. . 2,951 2,368 vei 3,225 
Jacksonville. 8,607 724 als 5,217 
Jasper... .. 4,403 3,497 3, 4,314 
Jefferson. ... 3,164 2,797 3 2,936 
Karnes Guy. 2,588 1,571 17 3.499 
eg 2,714 65: 2 2,643 
Kenedy.. 4,234 2,891 : 3. 5,499 
Kermit. . 6,912 ,584||Slaton...... 3. 17,659 
Kerrville. . 691 5,572 7! 3,1 8,552 
pee Roce 9,638 6,708] |Snyder..... 12,010 7,370 
Killeen..... 7,045 1,263] |Sonora...... 2,633 s 
Kingsville... 16,898 7,782||South Houston 4,126 4.94 
La Ferla,... »952 1,644) |Stamford 5,819 4,810)iSwanton.... “ 3,740 OSs. 26% 
La Grange. . 2,738 2/531|/|Stephenville. 7,155 
Dake Jackson: 2,897 «...... Sulphur Springs 8,991 
Lakeview. 28,0901 852 oA aah ue 13,619 
*Lamarque.. 7,359 Taft. 2,978  — -2,686//Woodstock.. 2,613 .i..,. 
Lamesa. 10,704 2,848 
Lampasas 4,869 9,071 
Lancaster 2,632 2,925 
La Porte 4,429 25,467 
Laredo..... 51,910 1,544 
Seanad... 8,264 3,091/|Terrell Hills. 2,708 
Liberty..... 4,163 3,087||Texarkana (a) . 24,753 
Tittleticla’. 6,540 3,817||Texas City. . 6,62! 
Livingston. . »865 1,851|/Tulia....... 3,222 §_2,055]| wood..... 4 
Lockhart. _bie7s. «Bois Daly. stsity Bark 24°37 9 (us 
oekhar’ 3 ; n a ty Park ae * Bas: : 
Longview 24/502 13,758 a: ak 8.6 9 Bede = Saat “3973 
Lubbeck, 71,747 31,853 Worapn sons 1D'6s1 Big Stone Gap 5/173 
Lutkin Skit 15, 135 9,567 Victoria. , 16; 126 Blacksburg... 3,358 
uilimg...... vs ; ‘i BOK. ets a Z x 
MeAllen .. 20,067 Waxahachie, 11,204 Bic. 
MeCamey .. 3,121 595|| Weatherford 8,093 
MeGregor ., 2,669 Wellington, . 3,676 
McKinney .. 10,560 Weslaco. 7,514 
Marfa...... 3,603 *West Orange PRT) Mame sien 
,099 West eer eeeley: 
“oes Place é ,074 
2 4,450 
4,050 
P Gas Wi mene. uli crt eky 
16 ichita Fails 68,042  45,112/iCovington..: 5860 6 360 
10/081 Winnsboro.. 2512 Picton: 
6,627 Winters... .. 2'676 Danville. 
ane vos te pate *Bast Ha 
; orktown.. 
Mineral Wells 7/801 _—«6,303||*Ysleta..._! 4,7 ee see Rao Phoebus y "ed 2,736 
ae ule eat Eee ia 
he , er Coun -||Falls Church 7'535  °©9 R76 
ee hay Ark.: (1950) 15, ees 2,576 
Nacogdoches 12/327 3 a 
piayorete., fe 5,188 es 0 "3466 
ederiand. . SREB LE an. American Fork 5,126 Fredericksb 12; \ 
New Boston. 2/688 Bingham 3 eksburg 12,158 10,066 
New Braunfels 12/210 Bountital... 6 6 "O0d Gale ee Pate Bi: 
Nocona. ae 3,022 Brigham. . 6,790 —-5,641||Hampton. | 2366 #308 
a. no. CSUN PO Sean e aati ‘f i) 
dessa... 29/495 Cie eo $798 Harrisonburg 10,810 8,768 
Olmes Park 2/841 2||* Dragerton. 31453 aoe 
ee sheheisisie paige Heber 5 936 ‘“o VAaltliewaeenoe ee 3, tke Boni 
Cn be ed 7 2,850 - Ho Z Sn aie 
C 785. pewell. 10/219 8,679 
*Ozona. . vs 2,885 Oe 3.456 Sauer | Place : 
Palacies. 279 18°055 es eacout =u 4,687 ot 
Palestine... 12,503 502 Penton: 5,976 3,914 
Pampa..... 16/583 oeee. mercer eys 2'731 13511 
Paris... ...! 21,643 =: 18/678thMurray.. |.” 9008 47,727 44,541 
Pasadena 22,483 3, 436||Nephi. .. |); 2799 
Pearsall. 4,48 57/112 2,830 v1 
Becos,.--.. 8,054 = 4,855||Orem, - 2.11) 8,351 7° 38 10/080 
erryton 4,417 Park City... 2,254 2°520 1,489 
} 


Place 1958 1940||Place 1950 1940||Place 1950 1940 
i VIRGINIA—Continued WASHINGTON—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued 
ewport News 42, 358 37,067||Tacoma..... 143,673 109,408 /|Clintonville. 
* Newsome Park- ‘Toppenish 5,265 3, *683||Columbus 5 3380 2 7 
Hilton Park 14, 960° eae ‘Tumwater 2,725 "955 idahy..... 12,182 10,564 
Norfolk. . 2131513 144,332||Vancouver ,664 18,788|| Delafieid. 74 7 
* North Hampton- Walla Myhsaas 24,102 1 aoe Delavan ,00' 3, 
poaes Hamp- Wapato.. 1218s 1,483]|De Pere 8,146 ee 
Po ee 5,92 ......|/Wenatchee. . 13,072 11,620]|Dodgeville De zeae 
Norton 5 Swye 4,31 ,006}|* West Wenatchee Z. 690F Fe ae Eau Claire 36,058 30,7 
Gcenee ree read Seeat Yakima..... 38,486 27,221 peeaereon gees ee 
, , orn ; 
Phoebus. 3,694 3,503 WEST VIRGINIA Evansville 2153 23st 
Pocahontas 2,410 2,623||Beckley.. 19,397 12,852||Fond du Lac 29,936 27,209 
Portlock 3,808 > See Benwood. 3,485 3,608|/Fort Atkinson 6,280 6,153 
Portsmouth 80,039 50,745)| Bluefield (a). 21,506 20,641||Fox Point... 2,585 1,180 
Pemlashi 4%), ie ,792||Buckhannon 6,016 ,450||Franklin. 3,886 2,304 
Radford. 9,026 ,990||Charleston 73,501 67,914||Grand Chute 5,948 
Richlands 4,6 2,203||Charles Town 3,035 192 
Richmond 230,310 193,042 Spe ueate 2-500 P= Eee nak 
* Riverview A421 5 ese. SNe Cheste: ne 3,805 
Roanoke, 91,921 69,287 larkasutge: 3270 30,579 
6,823 '737||* Cora-Mt. Gay 4; 201 abe. Seater 
2,678 2,650||Dunbar..... 8/032 5,266 
kins. 121 8,133 
Seven Pines BOR ee ees Fairmont. 29,346 23,105 2 
* Schoolfield- Follansbee. - 4,435 83 7 
Jaffa. .... Cy gael + Gary-Ream (Dees 034 5 
* Sherwood Park 2'523  1).)! Grafton... . 1365 7,431 899 2 
South Boston 6,05 §,252||Hinton..... 5,780 5,815) |Jefferson (city) 3,625 9 
South Norfolk 10, 434 8,038||Huntington 86,353 78,836||Jefferson (town) 2,584 
Staunton.... 927 13,337||Kenova..... 4,320 .902||Kaukauna. . 8,33 pee 
Suffolk..... 12,339 11,343||Keyser..... 6,34 6,177||Kenosha..., 54,368 48,765 
Vinton..... ,629 ,455|| Keystone 2,594 2,942||Kewaunee... 2,583 2,533 
Virginia Beach 5,390 ,600|/Logan,..... 5,079 5,166||Kimberly... 3,179 2,618 
Waynesboro. 12,357 7,373||* McComas. ALT! asics Ren a a | Pee ae 3,924 3,671- 
Williamsburg 6,735 8,942||MeMechen 3,518 3,726||La Crosse. . 47,535 42,707 
Winchester. . 13,841 12,095||Mannington. 3,241 3,145|| Lafayette... 3,415. 2,851 
Wytheville. 5, pee eee Marnet..... 2,515 1,814||Lake..-.... 18,956. knee 
(a) See also Bluefiel Martinsburg 15,621 15,063||Lake Geneva, 4,300 3,238 
pop. peo) 21,506; (Ladd) 2 20, bai Montgomery 3,48 3,231||Lake Mills. . 2,516 2,219 
(b b) See also Bristol, Tenn., Morgantown 25,525 16,655|| Lancaster. 3,266 2,963 
pop., (1950) 16,771; (1940) 14,004: Mount Hope ee ae 10s Live Chute , 96, 152 pS ye 
ount Hope ; i son (city g 
WASHINGTON Mulle 3,470 3,026||Madison (town) 4,195 ...... 
Aberdeen... 19,653 18,846 ||New ‘Martinsville 4,084 3,491/|Manitowoc.. 27°598 22,404 
Anacortes 6,91 87 AGrO!.%. bea (314 2,983)|Manitowoe 
Auburn,,... 497 4,211||Oak Hill 4,518 3,213|| Rapids... O07 = aeee nie 
Bellingham.. 34) 112 29,314||*Omar- Marinette... 4,178 14,183 
*Beverly Park-Laurel Barnabus. OTS) - SN eas Marshfield. . 12,394 10,359 
Heights-Lowell- Paden City.. 2,588 2,215||Mauston. 171 621 
Pinehurst. SSR 5 Sa eee Parkersburg. ,684 30,103||Mayville 3,010 2,754 
Bremerton. . 27,678 15,134||Philippi..... 2,531 1,955||Medford. 2,799 2,361 
Buckley 2,705 1,170||Piedmont... ,565 2,677||Menasha (city) 12’ 385 10,481 
Camas... ; 372 4,433||Point Pleasant 4,596 3,538||/Menasha (town) 3) OOT = Aiea 
Centralia 8,657 7,414||Princeton... ,279 7,426||Menomonee 
Chehalis.... 5,639 4,857||Richwood.. . 5,321 6,051 (city)... . 8,245 6,582 
Cheney. .-...6 197 1,551||Saint Albans 9,870 3,558||Menomonee 
Clarkston 5,617 3,116||Salem...... ,078 2,571 (town). 3,798. ~ panes 
£7 ae ,057 2,853||Shinnston.. . 2,793 2,817||Mequon.... 4, 06S wacieease 
College Place 3,174 1,272||Sisterville. .. 2,313 2,702)|Merrill...:.. 8,951 8,711 
Colville. .... 033. 2,418 pout Charles- Milwauk 
Dayton..... 2,979 3,026|| _ton...... 6,686 10,377 (city) 637,392 587,472 
Ellensburg 8,430 5,944 south PaEeetss Milwaukee 
Enumclaw... - 2,789 2,627 TOE SOS 8 sabes (town).... 5,887 ~~ hee 
Ephrata 4,589 951 Spencer.” ,58 2,497||Monona a 044 1,323 
Everett..... 33,849 *Sprague O RiP cet sateen Monroe 7,037 6,182 
*Fairview... 3,3 *Veraunville- Mount Pleasant Ti 339: ne 
*Pruitvale. . 3,654 Mudfork.. DOA lteter Muskego.,... "15 ae ae 
Grand Coulee 2,741 Vienna..... ,020 2,338||Neenah..... 12,437 10,645 
Grandview ,)03 WAL caatalsiere 3,992 1,277}|Neillsville... 2,663 2,562 
Hoquiam 11,123 Weirton.... 2400S ar Sk New Berlin.. 5,334 3,034 
Kelso....... 7345 9||Welch...... 6,603 6,264||New London 4,922 4,825 
Kennewick 10,106 Wellsburg. . 5,787 6,255!/New Richmond 2,886 2,388 
12 | ,278 ween Reine oot 8.268 pak Creek.... 4,807 3,112 
Kirkiand. 4,713 ,084 estover... 3 conomowac 
*Lake Stevens 2/586 40 383 Wheeling . 58,891 61,099 a (city)... 0 96,845 4,562 
neview 0,339 12,385 e Sulphur conomowac 
Forenteen aprings).. 2.643 2,093]| (town 3,288 cee 
Heights... UNE sie ie Ss iat be ,62 8,366]|Oconto....¢ 5,055 5,362 
*Mason City 226 06aie einai cin (a) See also Bluefield, Va., pop.,||Onalaska.. 61 1,742 
Medical Lake 4,488 ap (1950) 7 212: (1940) 3,921. a (sity) ae 39,089 
Moses Lake. ,879 326 to) yet Meme A 
Mount Vernon 5,230 4,278 WASKMONS i Park Falls. 2/924 3,252 
*Navy Yard City 3,030 ...... Algonia.. 3,384 2,652||*Perrygo Place 33815 
*North Richland 3.067 ...... *Allouez. . 4.094 © Sn. Pewaukee. Orees 3,299 
Olympia 15,81 13,254! |Antigo. 9,902 9,495 Platteville. 5,751 4,762 
Omsk. *. 5. 3:79 ,918]|Appleton 34,010 28,436/|Pleasant Prairie 6, 207 3,892 
BPRSCO sv acs 10,228 3,913||Ashland 10,640 11,101||Plymouth. . 454 43 4,170 
Port Angeles 11,233 9,4 Baraboo. . .26 6,415||Portage. . 7,016 
Port Townsend 6,888 4,6 Beaver Dam 11,867 10,356||}Port Washington 4755 ,046 
Prosser..... ,636 1,719}|Beloit (city) 29,590 23,365||Prairie Ue ao 5,392 4,622 
Pullman 12,022 4.417||Beloit (town) OOO Sete tet *Preble.. 5,092.05 onan 
Puyallup 10,010 7,889||Berlin...... 4,693 4,247||Racine...., 71,193 67,195 
eset 4,11 4,045||Black River Reedsburg. . 4,072 ,608 
16,039 4,488|| Falls..... 2,824 2,539 Rhinelander 8,774 501 
Bi SO See: Bloomer. 2,556. ,204||Rice Lak 6,898 5,719 
Seattle. .... 7,591 368,302 Blooming Grove DADS Be oie ees picheae “Canter 4,608 4,364 
Sedro-Woolley 3,299 2,954 Brockields 425 4,196||Ripom...... 5,619 4,566 
Shelton..... 5,04 3,707||Burke. ..... ,969 3,003 River Falls., 3,877 2,806 
Snohomish. . 3,094 2,794 Burlington. 4,780 4,414\|Salem...... TeV gteomeailer ce ee 
*South Broad- Brookfield.. 425 4,196 Shawano. 37 5,894 5,565 
WEVA. ss PA Ie U eog Se Caledonia. . CH AS or a Sheboygan 38 
Spokane 161,721 122,001 am pel : pote es (city)..... 42,365 40,6 
Sumner..... 2,81 ,140||Cedarbur: 2,810 2,245||Sheboygan & 
Sunnyside. 4,194 2,368 Ghippews, Falls 11,088 10,368 (town)... 4 26697 tarncalane 
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Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 A 
1950 1940||Place 1950 IE 1950 
ee el ey ac es 2 SY be 
WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued 
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6,725 
30,414 
33,324 


23,941 

42,959 

6,849 

West Milwaukee 5,429 
Westport... 2,959 
Whitefish Bay 14,665 
ta a c 5,101 B 
Scons: rrington. . 
Rapids... 13,496 11,416||Worland.... 
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Population of Organized Territories and Other Regions 


Place 1950 1940|| Place 1950 1949 ||Place 1950 1940 


ALASKA GUAM PUERTO RICO 
128,643 72,524|/|Guam....... 59,498  22,290||(Cities and towns over 10,000 
11,254 gets Agana (a)..... 800 10,004 inhabitants) 
Bree  3,455||Agat......... 4,682 1,068 Puerto Rice.;2,210,708 1,869,255 
: ; qu: : , 
Pepe sie BAe ABBR. oss cca 3,090 656 |, quads "659 «23134 
f 10 "964||Barrigada..... 11,534 875||Bayamon BEET 1.008 
1,876 1,559||Dededo......, 6,441 1,196 aw wee ; 
ond Sere Sinajana (a)... 9,169 1,236 Coamo 11,592 $,601 
5985 1,987||Sumay....... 1,997 1,997||Fajardo. , ; : 
i: i Gu zany 19,408 16,913 
1,263 ail |? Rereaee 9,022 _ ne Humacao 10g 7.038 
lation (a) Agana annexed to Sinajana anati.. s 
from T2524 in 1a) Pore ae (lame ASS" Mavaguc BS.o44 50,376 
in 1950, a rise of 11.4%, as The island of Guam had the AE "Oe 
against a rise of 22.3% from history, Rio Piedras... 132,438 5 
1930 to 1940. Bn inerease ot a aie ek eo ean Gunn 224°767 169,247 
AMERICAN SAMOA HAWAII VIRGIN ISLANDS 
American Samoal$,937 12,908 }/Hawaii....... 499,795 423,330 Mesa. coe 24,889 
Manua..... By E . Croix (Munici- 
Tutuila, eastern 10,624 6,733}|Hawali County 68,350 73,276 pality) (a).. 12,103 + ~—«12,902 
Tutuila, western 5/330 3,431 Honolulu ene St, Thomas and St. 
American Samoa showed an ounty..... 53, Y ohn unici- ~ 
increase of 6,029, or 46.7%. Kauai County 29.905 35,818 pality)...... 14,562 11,987 
: ; ; Charlotte Amalie 
CANAL ZONE Maui County.. 48,519 55,980 City, . era 11,469 9,801 
7 Christiansted 
Parone ene Seal ed cane cede. . 27,198 23,353 Gi et 4,112 4,495 
s onoulu fl 
ecica gon | sao - 248,034 170,826/)8t, Thomas ss ree 
Silver City.. 5,726 4,583 


y Kahului City... 6,306 2,193 
The Canal Zone has a station- Kailua-Lanika 
ary population. Its 1950 count a 
‘only 995 larger thar thoes || Clty... Co | ee Islands, which 


is 
1940, However, there were ) dropped from 38,231 to 22,012 
changes inside its limits: Bal- Wahiawa Clty, 8,368 5,420 in the 70 years leading up to 


n 
hoa District increased by 6,236, Waipahu City. 7,169 6,906|| 1930, showed a 7.1% gain, al- 
and Cristobal District dropped ( 


though actually this meant an 
5,241 Wailuku City.. 7,424 7,319|| increase of only 1,776, to 26,665. 


Characteristics of Territorial Population 


Alaska—The population has increased nearly four times that of 1880. In 1950 the urban population 
Was 34,262, or 26.6% of the total. In 1900 only two places had over 2,500, Nome and Skagway, their 
total being 15,605. The rural Population of 1950 comprised 94,381 or 73.4%. 

The gold-bearing sands of Nome became famous in the Gold Rush. Nome, in the district of Cape 


Nome, lies facing the cold winds of the Bering Sea. The Census found 1,876 there in 1950, 1,559 in 
1939, and 1,213 in 1929. Pairbanks had 2,101 in 1929 and now has 5,551. 


Mawaii—In 1850 Hawaii had a Population of 84,165. In 1950, 100 years later, it had increased six 
times as much. It lost Population between 1850 and 1872, but the largest gain, 43.9%, came in the 
decade ending in 1930 when 112,424 persons were added, The 1950 gain is 18.1% ‘over that of 1940. 

The urban population increased from 197,937 to 344,896 between 1936 and 1950. Th 
the 10 years between 1940 and 1950, 80,607, was 30.5%; in the previous decade it was 33 5%. Here 
the trend to urbanization was as marked as elsewhere. The Population living in places of 2,500 in- 
habitants or more rose by 69% in 1950. The largest increase was in Honolulu, which accounted for 
85.2% of the gain in urban population. Rural population continues to decrease slowly. 

Puerto Rico—The rural population of Puerto Rico rose steadily from 814,540 in 1899 to 1,315 
1950. But the rate of growth of urban population was larger than that o 
the proportion of rural to ufban is 59.5%. 


Th 1950 there were four Places known as cities: San Juan, the capital; Mayaguez, Ponce and Rio 


(a) Coextensive with St. Croix 
Island. 


ity. There are eight places known as 
villages. Towns are composed of one or more barrios, cities of more th 


~~? ie ee 2 baat ae 
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United States—Population by States and Cotnties: County Seats 413 
Population of Counties, Census of 1950 . 


WITH aa OF COUNTY SEAT OR COURT HOUSE 
There are 3,070 Counties, in the United a gtntes creluaive of 40 independant Uities, the Digtrio# oriaat 
eS €Xc. 2 independent c: e cl 
and the parts of Yellowstone National Park in Idaho, Montana and Wyoming. coe 


County Seat Popula- County Seat Popatas 
Counties Court House tion 1950||\Counties Court House tion 1950 
ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued 
cal EeeaHes) Sere. Een taal s .-. 3,061,743||Chicot...:.5...... L illage. cate oe 
Prattville ; 18,186] | Clarks iio ercn.cint a ie Arkadelphia........ San 
x ostream oe ata Co: vand Piggott. 26,674 
Cleburtie. 62 ies Heber Springs. ..... 11,487 
i Clevelan Re Raa A a 8,956 
a Columbia Magnolia........... pe 
. Conway Morrilton. ........ 5 18,13’ 
: Craighead Jonesboro ani e 
ity... 50,613 
Crawford Van Buren 22,727 
FE Crittenden Marion 47,184 
a (6) fn: eae Wynne 24,757 
Dallas... 2.2... Fordyce... ... 12,416 
4 WeshW ear nie sate ates Arkansas City. . 25,155 
E TDP OW sixes eerste Montioate Rotate te are 17,959 
r Faulkner... 2. st .c.6 25,289 
d Franklin. 22525220; 12/358 
3 eT a) 1 ee a peti (187 
; Garland: 7.3... i 
; 47,102 
> Grants er Tak 5 aeestan 02: 
: Greene: sore Agcntn 29,149 
4 oe ee ne meat at 25,080 
Hot Spring. 22,181 
Howard.42< canes 13,342 
Independence: 23,488, 
ard. 9,953 
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Popula- 
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County Seat Popula- 
Counties Court House Rage 1950 
' TENNESSEE—Con 
Payette. 500. ves Somerville. . Heed: 
Bentress. 0 se55.. Jamestown... 
POTN cai 5 i0re «phe Win 4 
GUDSON Ee Siento eve DPORGON 3:2 Xs cots 
ERs tis sausratroi Pulaski... 5. <4 
Granger..... yareanere RUGledge) wy. ac ous 
EANGENE, ia oy <a Greenville :,. cn snceen 
Grundy’ ci... act oe CONS erie 
Hamblen sick sins « Morristown.., 
Hamilton........;). Chattanooga. . 
HRANGOOK Sad ae Sneedvilk 


Sullivan. 
Sumner. ‘ 
Deion. s2 nies Covington. . 29,782 
Trousdale. 2.3%... Hartsville 5,520 
bryos 08 oaereeet ry accra Erwin. 15,886 
WUUON att cs.s Sethe cis 3 Maynardville, .....; 670 
Wan Buren..,..... Spencer’. i. ath tae 3,985 
WWAIDOCM.. 5... .atere pe MeMinnville,....... 22,271 
Washington....... JONESDOLO): | aiaieleuteene 59,971 
WYONG etsy ale, econo Waynesboro........ 13,864 
VENI CR eeeitioretad 5.5 Dresdetins. ssa sates 27,962 
WVIDITE rapes wlelne eters Sparta. 2.2 ok osu 16,204 
Williamson........ Branklinks scipatctaccted 24,307 
DWI OM stay stcate si oine Lepanonl.si..s siseea as 26,318 
(254 Counties) . « 7,711,194 
Anderson..... 31,875 
La OS 2 00: 
Angelina. ; ae 36,032 
ATADBAS. cc cis oes ‘Rockport. Ber) TeNehera 4,252 
Archer... 2 es cscs aie Archer City 6,816 
ATMStTONE. .. a0 Claud é= 2. ad ante 2,215 
At&SCOS&. 5.2. cass Jourdanton......... 20,048 
ANAS U HE. Stceitces duacett« Belleville: sccopeuen 14,663 
Batley. Hires fetes Muleshoe. .4.53.0..8 109 
BANGCER j5-c0sss-ar0 3 « Banderas Vociz cs ae ek 4,410 
Bastrop... eve. Bastrop: we eet nes 19,622 
BQ ILE. irae ats eet tere Seymour. io. . win.1e aac 87. 
ISAS. oidenle oc ouames Beeville:.. = cre stepehaiais 18,174 
SC a oeetinT OS 8, bar eal Belton. -naremeatuee 73,824 
BORAT ice 'arsvistsherere’s San Antonio........ 500,460 
BIgnCO Ls es sre-aee os Johnson City....... 3,780 
HSORGOT «>.» shcrs;<terateiale Gail. 5 7.ox-s seis ebebtote ote 1,106 
BOSQUE «Sy; jpyeta ters eanctite Meridiantirs.,..fc cerca 11,836 
PEIOWAG stn teetlerc S oretete Boston... cules 61,966 
STAZOLID Wz veitus cles Angleton tysia setae 46,549 
1332010) aoe asic IBY Ri seri cr ial antenacaeeteee 38,390 
Brewster..... . Alpine; 7,309 
Briscoe. . . Silverton. . 3,528 
Brooks. Falfurrias. . 9,195 
Brown. Brownwood. 28,607 
Burleson . .Caldwell... 13,000 
Burnet. ..<: . Burnet... .. 10,356 


ae’ 
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TEXAS—Continued 
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Cy 


Bnd 
Beeneus 


ee aS 


Roby 
ME itetats fo. 0504.06 Floydada 


ee Ui POUR naan Sulake AAT sik ivkes 

es Sa Dekae are 2 flows 
arden City. ...... « os di U80 Presidio s. 2.5 sues ATTRAC Sis acuaee 

Goliad. « S Rie ee 


AN * rae ILCRROY ajo. hs onic Roe 
regs. .<-~»:-.+.--Longview..........  61,258||Red River..->.>" >? Olarkeville.....27'°7 
HEPINVOB iii he ws. os Anderson, .. NOV OB ions fo Sr crcl Sees PROB Meee nang 
Guadalupe......... OCW cs ss . 

Hal 


NWAStssalieuic acces ous Memphis...... 4 ‘ Oh ae eee Becks 
Bate Rlads is Hamilton x wee sole 


hac 7,745 || San J fe 
Deaitdan cs NlSranall, coe. an Jacinto te ae ee 
hanning, -......... 1,913)|San Patricio. :..._ Sinton....//117! a 

Syspsabatetiics sient WARE CONE Sil wie ecco wialle San Saba... 


aks Somerville......... le 
BAe cisyee StarPe ssa Rio Grande Cit 
Tibeeeees 4 OHO] SCOMRONB. icnncd neste Breckenridge. . 
state Sterling... 0.60. .. Sterling City... 
Shy monawanerans: Aspermont.... 


SURG eta onaj'alan oie icmhorton 2 Brow nMela, os Sx | 
POMETSON, 4 oes Beaumont........, : US . ea sah tees 

Jim Hogg.........Hebbronville......., _5,389||Tom Green. .......8an Angelo... en ait 

Jim Wells......... Blige: ss sesso. 27,9011! Travis... o,.i55 SAMBO earn ees 

Johnsons. ......... Wleburnes 2. ose. aa. 

MMOS tations cea 5s PABSOD eu jae sakise 3 

US OS Karnes City ......:. 


Kaufman....... ... Kaufman 


“ pay 


San Juan.........- Monticello.......... 
Mee DUNPCte.. 6... 220 2 1 he a eee 
MGMT Sere wire ta we ROCHREIGT: os. Paar 
Summit. 5... ee Coalville 52.0.5 04.6, 10% 
POOLS ier ae cs + oe alt SEQOGG So cee wie Oo vote 
BUITHOAR fe esc case's Mernalyee.. © sels. fot 
LTC an eerie WEGVO. - Sasi kc taala 
VIS ACGD.<. wiicin > 6 cs Heber 
Washington....... See Geers 
PRU Rt ot vicsnss & EMR hiss’ wee 
WE CWEIN 2 . My else insnere Ogdar " 
VERMONT 
TMMREPEPESTNIACD) foo orcs. coh isto airs, e, 0 ane 
AGAISON... 0 oss - Middiebury......... 
» SBennington.’...... Bennington and 
Manchester....:... 
Caledonia......... Saint Jehnsbury..... 
Chittenden........ Burlinston. 7.2... << 
BIOR Snare ays ayeieseca a,0 
Frankiio peewee vo 
Grand Isle. ...5..:. 
Lamoille.. 
OTANZO.. «., -iepne se 
Orleans:.... 
Rutland..... 
Washington 
Windham F 
Windsor....... Woodstock. 
VIRGINIA | 
(109 Counties; 27 Ind. oe) 5 Manes statins 
Accomack......... FACEOIMACI. © <2 aie = oh-) 6 
Albermarle........Charlottesville...... 


Alleghany 


Charlottesvitie 
Covington 


Popual- Seat Por la- 
tion 1950 ae iouse tion 1950 
VIRGINIA Continued 
? 
on'8a7 
21,24 
11,35 
ea is a TE RIVERS nes Sees eee 
Us 2b 6 gters SP EWOORU MOU: ote alate 24,56! 
% as a awk oe RO BUGE of fet iatenes 17,53 
fi, « niblsgle%ss « Sek CALISDOPEW tetera 18, 
+ batd seein vs GOURCREORG Aiea mare 10,34 
< egos seis | GOOCHIENG ag care enae 8,934 
weiss e's oe os -knGependence. <a... 21,379 
a osc a 4,745 
Do,io) bya, 510s EOD OLA ea aeore aera 16,319 
ae pse,eiake, 250, eR Oe cree eee 41,442 
sca ielee alels » RATIO VOR yy eener memes 21,985 
Rb er oneoe D 57,340 
31,219 
4,069 
14,906 
a ar 6,317 
6,299 
6,710 
7,589 - 
PA Roa 8,640 
BA EE SRA te 36,106 
Soe dbs 21,147 
eae raptae ele 8 
te Ae 14,116 
Piva aeialagere 8.218 
Mecklenburg... ... 33497 
Middlesex......... Sal 6,71 
Montgomery....... 29,780 
Nansemond........ 25,238 
IN SIBOH oe oo setae, = 4,042 
New ent. 5. 2:..5)- 3,995 
DROCPO Sc coisas 99,937 
A a ae 17,300 
10,012 
Nottoway. 15,479 
Orange. . 12,755 
Page. 15,152 
Patrick: ated 15,642 
| Pittsylvaniaus «ty .< 66,096 
5,3 4 Powhatan......... 5,556 
13/50) Prince Edward..... 15,398 
12, 72 ||Prinee George... .. 19,679 
hae Prinee William..... M 22,612 
14,636 || Princess Anne...... 42,277 
10,300 ||Pulaski..<........ Pulaski jee! DRIES 
81,912 || Rappahannock..... ; 6,112 
,974||Richmond......... 6,189 
ene Roanoke. crrers ete 414386 
,205||Rockbridge....-... 23,359 
83.319 Rockingham ee ,079 
Ne Pac, 26,818 
27,640 
21,169 
oe, 187 
26,522 
11,920 
11,902 
a Dare 122 
Bes 12,785 
a eieie cas 47,512 
Gob cat PE ole ats Front Royal 14,801 
17,027 || Warwick. ........- Denbigh 39,875 
21/190|| Washington. ...... Abingdon? Ws nee 37,536 
45,905 || Westmoreland..... Montross... .6...00. 10,148 
42'870|| Wise....-+--+-0+- WISE). ih secs eee nae 56,336 
28'749||Wythe............ Wythevilie corso aeetalata 23,327 
40;885]| YOrK.........+6-. Yorktown. 2. vee iie 11,750 
3,318,680 
Be S39 ll AJOXGIGIIA. sos css oa0s a in niates sea 61,787 
26,662 || Bristol (a). 15,954 
,139 || Buena V ista. 5,214 
908 || Charlottesville 5... 1.5 give eis aemtels «alone 25,969 
Clifton Forge. ......5s0cedeus se seesame 5,795 
Colonial Heightss 5). ..0.6/0010 4k. 2.0.0 010 wlsietenele 6,077 
Dana VILIE! s,s sinus vere oveie shoteobeievehaiel ele keateaaee 35,066 
Falls QHUPCH.. «.-iis)s7u0rne09 os. 5) cineca lenie 5535 
FredenieKspULrg .. ucls.e ++ «aaleoleureet-eoils 2,158 
FRAMPLON., 5:52 2 sYelain loins. ssh tele) acennatete ace nnae 5,966 
FRarrisOUD ULE... | s/s ojos, 10 sia Wale dahanelehosela ae 10,810 
Hopewell. 0... ane ce dpe sce eg ed ecad 10,219 
PYG DULL: jv aicayesdusiacetars etalnsdtela eaethiatealsale 47,727 
‘Martinsville Oneonta Ouro TS 17,251 
Newport NeW) oii ois ost je oe are vlvisiniags 42,358 
SNOT TOEK, 57 i sed diate! a outa oben uae eh ee totataee 213,513 
(Peters ites, 5 xcs. esses watiasniecctan yore tse aai 35,054 
POrtsMOuths Fs... see ae oe sete he eal 80,039 
WRAGLOPG. naiiceiiecfatete aje.e isl elseMerecelets 9,02 
Rulchmond ss, sate seis» snare 230,310 
ROABOKE occa ste oie sores 91,921 
South Norfolk..... 10,434 
Staunton........ 19,927 
(Oo ecgesee ies 12,339 
Waynesboro. 12,357 
7,252 || Williamsburg 6,735 
23/393 || Winchester... 2.22... eee ne tee 13,841 
18,839 (a) Population Bristol City, Sullivan County, 
55,028 'Tenn.. (1950), 16,771. 


Culpeppe: 

Ponberiand Bic Cumberland. ....... 
tate mn Ran Clintwood.......... 
Dinwiddie......... Dinwiddie..:......+« 
peer City wae ag Hampton.........--- 


: 
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(55 Counties) 
Barbour...... 


Grant..... Petersburg 
Greenbrier wisburg 
Hampshire RROWMMOV oe aca oe 
Hanceck New Cumberland 
Hardy.... Moorefield. 
Harrison..... Clarksburg. . 
ADK GOD 3). cisneveveiera 0s ley, 
WCTHOTSOD oS che oa 5 Charles Town 
Kanawha......,... Charleston 
MGB WIG.) sas enein et gs SELON. Aiariar ds -«..5:6.0,0%5 
PSINOOM Mai acs terre scon om ATO 5, 5 cvs venice 
ROAM MMe mtr ete nat OR AEE cs oats oreuace ch 
McDowell......... BUS ORE ny fairy ‘cio a me: «gene 
PME RCLOI ito chee det, Fairmont.......... 
Marshall. ......... Moundsville........ 
BOTW als Wine sire alec Point Pleasant. ..... 
IWECLOOR. ow Si iens ie one Princeton... .... mica 
DID BY OL Ts ac es 4 AC ee ne 
DBS ish Selb colores Williamson. ........ 
Monongalia........ Morgantown........ 
DELODKOG ire. ticles MIRE prea httece pace 
Morgan.... ... Berkeley Springs. . .. 
Nicholas, . . . Summersville...... . 
Ohio.... 
Pendleton. 
Pleasants. . 
Pocahontas 


Preston... 
Putnam.... 
Raleigh...... 
Randolph... . 
Ritchie....... 


aeaVatg ate IP TERLIS 5 Si. oleic a male 
Tan Davenport. ........ 
Shi 


Tacoma. ...... 
Friday Harbor. 
.Mount Vernon. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


eee Huntington......... 
eater ata Grantsville,........ 


».Payetteville........ 
. .Glenville 


eh A 2,535 
RTF 18,408 
naeeores: 19,183 
pts 10/600 
ets Middlebourne..:::): 10/535 
eaten Buckhannon,....... 19,242 
Drekeneds WAVING Ss ya, 38,696 
Reakesere Webster Springs... .. 17,888 
ate crare New Martinsville. ... Kil 

Eesti Elizabeth. ........:. 5,199 
pyctennke Parkersburg. ....... 66,540 
Ponte Pineville. ...., hey 37,540 

WISCONSIN 

Bteralna aig setae "at aitsa's, xleteceainre 3,434,575 
Baines Friendship.......... 7,906 


ea dae 


Seat 


Marquette 
Milwaukee 


Natrona.... 
Niobrara. ...... 


Weston:o sige nee Neweastle...... RnR 6,733 


for 1950 Census of Population figures on O aniz 
Territories and Other Regions See Page 4i2. — 
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Growth of Largest United States Cities, 1880-1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census 


ities 1950 1940 1930 1926 1910 1900 1890 1880 
~ 1—New York, N. Y. - 7-891,957]7,454,995/6,930,44615,620,048/4,766,88313,437,202)2, 507,414/1,911.698 
Chicago, Til...) 3,620,962|3,396,808|3,376,438]2,701,705|2, 185,283] 1,698,575| 1,099,850] 503.185 
3—Philadelphia, Pa... | 2,071,605|1,931,334|1,950,96111,823,779|1,549_008|1,293.697|1,046,964| 847,170 
4—Los Angeles, Calif. -|1,970,858)1, ,504,277|1,238,048| '576,673| 319.198] 1021479| | 50.395| 11/183 
5—Detroit, Mich....... 1,849,568] 1,623,452|1,568,662| 993,678| 465,766| 285,704! 205.876] 116/340 
6—Baltimore, Md. /:,.:| '949, "859,100] '804,874| 733,826] 558/485} 508,957| 434/439] 332/313 
Z—Cleveland, Ohio. | *): 914/808] 878,336| 900,429] 796'841| 560:663| 381, 261,353| 160.146 
Oe Mie ; 816,048] 821/960] 772;897| 687,029] 575,238] 451,770], 350,518 
is Shington Lome) 802,178} 663,091] 486,869] 437, 331,069] 278,718] 188/932] 1477293 
10—Boston, Mass. ...... 01,444] 770,816] 781,188] 748,060| 670;585| 560,892| 4481477| 362/839 
1i—San Francisco, Calif..| 775,357| 634,536| 634,394] 506,676] 416,912| 3427782] 2981997! 233’959 
12—Pittsburgh, Pa. 676,806] 671,859] 669,817] 588,343] 533/905] 451,512] 343/904 0 
13—Milwaukee, Wisc. 637,392 ; 78,249| 457-147| 373,857| 285,315 "468 58 
14— Houston, Texas 596,163] 384,514] 299'352| 1337276] ~78°8 44° ; 16,513 
15—Buffalo, N. Y. ..| 580,132] 575,901! 573,076| 506,775| 423(715| 352,387| 255,664] 155.134 
16—New Orleans, La... :| 570,445] 494,537] 458:762| 387/219] 339/075| 287/104| 242'039| 216.09 
17—Minneapolis, Minn, ._| 521,718] 492/370| 464,356| 380/582| 301)408| 202718] 164°738| 46/887 
_ 18—Cincinnati, Ohio... *: 503,998] 455,610| 451,160| 401,247| 363,591| 325,902| 296.908| 255,139 
19—Seattle, Wash....... 467,591| 368,302] 365,583} 315,312| 237,194| 80:671| 42'837| 3.533 
- 20—Kansas City, Mo....] 496,622) 399,178) 399,746) 324.410) 248/381) 163,752] 132,716] 5,785 
=. 21—Newark, N.J....... 438,776| 429,760| 442'337| 414,524] 347,469| 246,070] 181,830] 136.508 
> 22-Dallas, Texas. 1)!!! 434/462| 294°734| 260,475! 158,976| 92.104| 42.638] 38/0687] 10,358 
- 23—Tndianapolis, Ind 427,173] 386,972| 364,161] 314/194] 2331650] 169,164! 105.436] 75.056 
" 24—Denver, Colo... ...: 415,786| 322/412] 287'861| 256,491| 213/381| 133/859] 106,713] 35,629 
~ °25—San Antonio, Texas..| 408,442] 253/854] 231/542! 161/379| 96,614| 53.321] 37/673| 20,550 
- 26—Memphis, Tenn... .. 396,000] 292/942| 253/143] 1627351| 131,105] 102:320] 64,495] 33/592 
27—Oakland, Calif... _.: 384/575] 302,163| 284:063] 216,261| 150/174] 66,960] 48,682] 347555 
-  28-——Columbus, Ohio... :: 375,901] 306,087| 290,564| 237,031| 181/511| 125,560] 88.150] 51/647 
29—Portland, Ore....... 373,628| 305,394| 301,815| 258,288! 207/214] 90,426] 46.385] 17°57 
30—Louisville, Ky....... 369,129] 319,077] 307,745] 234'891| 2237928] 204,731] 161,129] 123°758 
31—San Diego, Calif.’ .:|. 334387] 203/341] 147/995] 74/361] _39;578| 17,700] 16,159] 2'637 
32—Rochester, N. Y..... 332,488] 324/975] 328,132] 295,75U| 218:149| 162/608|- 133,896] 89/366 
at Atlanta, Ga........- 331,314] 302,288| 270,366] 200,616] 154,839] 89,872). 65,533] 37.409 
34—Birmingham, Ala....| 326,037| 267,583] 259,678] 178,806] 132°685| 38.415| 26/178] \ 3/086 
35—St. Paul, Minn...._. 311,349] 287:736| 271,606| 234'698| 214'744| 163/065] 133,156] 41.473 
36—Toledo, Ohio........ 303,616| 282/349] 290,718| 243,164]. 158/497|-131,822| 815434] 50,137 
- 37—Jersey City, N.J...| 299,017] 301,173] 316,715| 298/103] 267:779| 206,433] 163,003] 120,722 
38 Fort Worth, Texas ..| 278,778| 177,662| 163,447| 106,482| 73/312] 267688| 23,076 8,663 
4i—Long Beach, Calif. . ‘| 250,767| 164,271] 142,032] 55,593] 17,809) 2,252 564 coat 
42—Miami, Fl ‘"| 249/276] 172,172] 110,637| - 29/571 , 1,681)...5:: ce) eee 
43—Providence, RTS... 248°674| 253504] 252/981] 237}595| 224'326| 175,597| 132,146] 104,857 
44—Dayton, Ohio....-.. 243'872| 210718] 200,982| 152'559| 116:577| 85,333) 61,220] 38/678 
45—Oklahoma City, Okla.| 243/504] 204/424] 185,389] 91/295] 64/205] 10,037} 4,151|..../... 
46—Richmond, Va...... 230,310} 193,042| 182,929] 171/667| 127/628] 85,050] 81,388] ° 63,600 
47—Syracuse, Nowe: 220,583| 205,967| 2097326] 171.717] 137/249] 108/374] 88,143] 51'792 
48—Norfolk, Va......... 213,513| 1447332] 129°710| 115,777] 67/45 ; 34'871| 21/966 
49—Jacksonville, Fla. .; | 204/517| 173,065} 129/549) _91.558| 57/699] 281429] 17/201| —_7/650 
50—Worcester, Mass..... 203,486] 193,694| 195,311| 179,754| 145,986] 118,421] 84,655] 58/291 
51—Tulsa, Okla......... 182,740| 142°157| 141,258| 72/075] 18,182] _1,390)........|........ 
52-—Salt Lake City, Utah.| 182/121] 1497934] 140/267| 118,110] 92°777|  53,531| 44,843)" 20,768 
53—Des Moines, Iowa...| 177,965| 159,819] 142/559] 126,468] 86,368] 62.139] 50/093] | 22408 
54—Hartford, Conn... _. 177,397| 166,267| 164/072] 138,036|° 98,915] 79;850] 53,230] 42015 
55—Grand Rapids, Mich.| 176,515| 164/292] 168,592| 137,634| 112/571] 87,565] 60,278! 32/016 
56—Nashville, Tenn..... 174'307| 167.402] 153/866| 118/342] 110/364| 80,865| 76,168] 43/350 
57—Youngstown, Ohio.._| 168,330] 167,720] 170,002| 132/358] 79:066| 44,885] 33/220] 15,435 
58—Wichita, Kans... ... 168,279| 114,966| 111/110] 72:217| 52'450| 24,671| 23.853] 4,911 
59—New Haven, Conn 164,443] 160,605] 1621655] 162,537| 133,605] 108,027] 86,045] 62/882 
60—Flint, Mich......... 163,143] 151,543] 156,492| _91:599| 38, 01 9,803] 8, 
61—Springfield, Mass. :1_| 162,399] 149/554] 149/900] 129,614] 88/926] 62,059] 44,179] 33,240 
62—Spokane, Wash...... 161,721| 122/001} 115,514| 104,437] 104/402] 36,848] 19,922]....°... 
63—Bridgeport, Conn... _| 158,709| 147.121] 1467716] 143/555] 102/054) 70,996] 48,866| 27,64 
64—Yonkers, N. Y. 152,798} 142'598| 134/646] 100,176] 79/803 i é 18°89 
65—Tacoma, Wash. ; 109,408] 106,817] 96,965] 83,743] 37,714] 36,006]........ 
66—Paterson, N. J. 139,336] 139,656| 138/513} 135;875| 125/600] 105,171| 78,347| "51,034 
67—Sacramento, Calif 137,572| 105,958} 93,750] 65,908] 44,696] 29,282] 26/386 : 
46 4/0 


68—Albany, N. Y.» 


Charlotte, N. C.....| 134,032} 100,899] 82,675 5 ,01 18,091 11,557 A 
$0 Gary, TRG sa neaseote 133,911} 111,719] 100,426) 55,378 7802) o.oo. aie oll eset eis eee 
7i—-Fort Wayne, Ind:...| 133,607} 118,410} 114,946) 86,549) 63,933) 45,115 35,393] 26,880 
72— Austin, Texas....... 132,459] 87,930! 53,120] 34,876 29,860] 22,258 14,575 11,013 
73—Chattanooga, Tenn..| 131,041] 128,163) 119,798 57,895] 44,604) 30,154) 29,100 12,892 
(i) i CO a en 130,803} 116,955) 115,967| 93,372) 66,525) 52,733 40,634} 27,737 
75—HEl Paso, Texas...... 130,485} 96,810] 102,421 77,560] 39,279 15,906 10,338 36 
76—Kansas City, Kans. .|. 129,553} 121,458) 121,857) 101,177 51,418] 38,316 3,200 
77—Mobile, Ala......... 129,009] 78,720) 68,202) 60,777) 51,621 38,469| 31,076] 29,132 
78—Evansville, Ind...... 128,636] 97,062] 102,249) 85,264) 69,647) 59,007) 50,756 29,280 
79—Trenton, N. J....... 128,009] 124,697) 123,356] 119,289] 96,815) 73,307] 57,458) 29,910 
g0—Shreveport, La...... 127,206] °98,167| 76,655] 43,874) 28,015 16,013 11,979 8,009 
81—-Baton Rouge, La....| 125,629] 34,719}. 30,729) 21,782 14,897 11,269 10,478 7,197 
82—Scranton, Pa........ 125,536| 140,404] 143,433] 137,783] 129,867). 102,026 75,215) 45,850 
$3—Knoxville, Tenn..... 124,769) 111,580} 105,802 77,818} 36,346) 32,637] ~ 22,535 9,693 
84—Tampa, Fla......... 124,681] 108,391} 101,161 51,608]. 37,782 15,839 5,532 720 
85—Camden, N.J....... 124,555) 117,536] 118,700) 116,309) 94,538 75,935) — 58,313) 41,659 
86—Cambridge, Mass 1 110,879] 113,6 109,694} 104,839] 91,886 70,028) 52,669 
87—Savannah, Ga....... 119,638 5996) 85,024! 83,25 Ds 54,244) 43,189) 30,709 
88—Canton, Ono. .05 116,912] 108,401] 104,906} 87,091 50,217) 30,667} 26,18 12,258 
89—South Bend, Ind....| 115,911] 101,268) 104,193 70,983] 53,684 : 21,819 13,280 
90—Berkeley, Calif... ... 113,805] 85,547] 82,109} 56,036) 40,434 13,214 D, LOU cea neee 
91—Elizabeth, N. J...... 112,817] 109,912). 114,589} 95,783 73,409 52,130} 37,764) 28,229 
92—Fall River, Mass....| 111,963} 115,428] 115,274) 120,485) 119,295) 104,363 74,398] 49,861 
93—Peoria, Ill.....,. ,856| 105,087) 104,969 ,121} 66,95! 56,100 41,024) 29,259 


se ree las i 168 
ag ee ae cee 109,320] 110,568| 111,171] 107,784] 96,071] 78,961] 58,661] 43,278 


rd, Mass..| 109,189} 110,341} 112,597) 121,217 96,652 62,442 40,733 26,845 
Boe Sera Oni eFex .|, 108,287] . 57,301) “27,741 10,522 8,222 4,703 Acad 3,257 
98—Phoenix, Ariz....... 48,11 t 
99—Allentown, Pa.. 
100—Montgomery, ‘AL: 


* 


106,525| 78,084] 66,079 43,464 38,136| 30,346] 21,883 16,713 


ee ee ee ee a 


100,518] 101,740) 


. 8. Cities with Metropolitan hvooss "1950 Census 


Source: Bureau of the Census 
i of this size $s ey tee one standard genteriag om area. One tion exists to this rule. 
the st 


A st: arca, contains at least one city of 30,000 or more in 1950, and each elty 
case of andard shetronen tae area a on New York City, the central cities are New York q 
City, Newark, N. J. and Jersey City, N a 
_ Sedan In central cities 
‘opolitan area populs- | —_—————— re 
“ Rank Standard metropo! pi oh Nutaterl are 
ERAT ee ei ee ee Gee ees SS eh My ee 
e = w Jerse 911, 8,629,750) 66.8 
4 2 Ghivago. Ti . “ore ae sae ae ee 5 364 3,620,962 65 
Ba 3  |Los Angeles, Calif 1,970,358 
( 4 |Philadelphia, Pa 2,071,605 56 
: POCO OLE NISCD ose cb sta ssc re ews cs egnles svefeyewiuce epee ance ,849,568 61. 
: Bead ES ORDO AIVERSES.  cccoiciet a) aletcus isin what vere wid) oi + vimjale auslbre vie sig oie 01.444 33 
i 7 |San Franciseo-Oakland, Calif 1,159,932) . 51 
: Pe aeM ETT MES EL ECE oc Silas wevaierajelniviele ale sie sae 24.5 <7)aimawiawe 806 30 
RMR Sere OLS AVEO AOU SSc iis oc vie diese oo fites =selnts oe Oy « eee ai ne x ,796 51. 
Toevi@leveland, Ohio-.. 02... .c.2..seveceens es is 914,808 62 
11 ashington, D.C 802,178 54 
i 12 —|Baltimore, Md...... 9,708 71 
= 13. |Minneapolis-St. Paul, inn 833,067 74 
14 {Buffalo, N. Y..... 580,132 53 
x? 15 |Cincinnati, on. 503,998 55 
¥ 16 |Milwaukee, P 637,392 73 
17 |Kansas City GOR soe coe die ce DEE ome 814,357 456,622 56 
Z ES OMSL OU TOR AB ES 5 <r foieicivieuss ais = alpieve: o Walteiaie alee ite tace™s 806,701 596,163 re 
NEMEC ORI CHOO UR NE oe oe... ocabre at yoni dion ee 737,203 248,674 33. 
SAE SCIG ULE OVERSEA, toi 5 0 daha xva cave h dead iepancier ae Aaa cava els vedhoiaiees 732,992 467,591 63. 
; 21 |Portland, ORS icy. scares crete rakaeaeaderdralenarscpis licaios tial aS 704,829 373,628 53. 
22 |New Orleans, DO eee RAI Oly arm wy oS PAO erin 685,405 570,445 83 
5 RR NATE ANI ofa raiorarchs. «Join 01s 'n.5 mrarelin a RLS g)a fons tee esha es. 671,797 331,314 49. 
24 |Dallas, Texas.. Suetecs = 614.799 434,462 70. 
25 Louisville, Ky.. a5 576,900 369,129 64 
26 |Denver, Colo. 563,832 415,786 73 
27 Birmingham, ‘Al 3,92. 326,03 
28 - |San Diego, Calif, a a! 334,387 60. 
29 Indiananolis, Ind. ote epee Ponce ake tee as ee 551,777 427,173 TT 
"i 30 _ AARStO WA TONG) © ses vcs «herent n de aT 528,498 168,33 


31 Albany-Schenectady-Troy, ING Wot Serko aren ee ae eele 514,490 299,091 : 
RPPAS ERLNTINES MOTNIO oo. ves’ os eye's 0:0-0 cWRMye Senta te ewe Sarak 503,410 375,901 74. 
33 «©|San Antonio, SO KOA ia iacn oe sanianaeig ewan Maratea ana nanE EAS 500,460 408,442 81 
MUSED NE tht ches vis aacclaie oy vyuub erelang ate aimee & oetweha ee 495,084 249,276 50. 
NMRA TEIORUCR INNS 0 cssant e's 5 ore. # ese: Sinina, 4 ole SiN) epee nae ED MS 487,632) + 332,488 68. 
UREN ive RGR TAs. 8 Es cso.aye cies ve ne Sete lecah Cy Vine eee es 482,393 396,000 82. 
NT a SN GSS Ss a ee et 457,333 243.872 53. 
38 |Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va......... ee 446,200 293,552 65 
89 |Allentown-Bethlehem- Easton, Pa. 


ADIAKTOD,-OhiIO... 0.2... . 0s ese f 410,032 274,605 67. 


53 |Oklahoma City, en 
54 |Charleston, W. 
55 |Nashville, renin 


af Renee Pa ane 
5 RMPHOUG UAL Sarena, ieee, < adigarc’ aichjouk io eegiete Peale, Cov eiehe Aok ale en ae 291,354 63,232 21 
Rae RD LOSE SC BLE Sata. Seales oc a hinlgeiaicre Seton «anteremens 290, ; ; 
60 |Grand Rapids, Mich. ||: 8308 seats a1: 
af Genie ene IN: -Y; 
9 Janton Oa Sec vain, ae «cea carck a: ener oa 2 : 

63 |San Bernardino, Calif 81642 168058 23 
64 |Sacramento, Calif 

65 |Fresno, Calif. 


xd oi Se OL Te ee 276, 

eGunl Worcester; Maas... tajooc tf ela ae eRe ee 36 836 203'486 33° 
67 ee titan lithic tee tee ete tenon 275,876 1431673 52. 
Ga. [Balt Lake c 274.895 182/121 66 


72 poe davon, COND fn. oe ee goa tae 188°708 ei 
pete SOURED Bi. ssa irate: cat alate ne eR Me 257.396 125,536 48 
rome CAC AEA Soi Sis ca. n denciges ashe GRR ERR 255,740 109,320 42 
75 )Duluth, Minn.—Superior, Wis..........;6:.......00. 252,777 139,836 55 i 
76 ee te SRO Hering Mone es 251,686 182,740 72 i 
77 [Beorka, Th. 250,512 111,856 44 
78 246/453 131/041 53 
79 245,795 117/484 47 
80 234:717 63,774 27 
sl 234/256 160,656 68 
8 231,105 129/009 55 
83 229/781 128,00 55 
84 226,010 177.96 78 | 
85 222290 168/279 75 j 


221/561 161,721 73. 
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ited States—Population, 


Per cent 
130,803 : 
1 Le On Ae ee, Tae etre: aa 115,911 .5 “ 
Buin pane Ce aie ge oe 0" 
Little Rock-North Littie Rock, Ark. 00120! : 

66.9 
79 
fe 
ae 

Ay | ! 
3 
Seaieeseas roids ie x are 
36 3 ty See RSS tain oie Aire eee AY 
RECN ae nie SRSA eee ta es the waa ss 6 
Dh ss ee Ie eee nee i 6 
eS xe ack CORO wee MCC CoCo enon cc Hee wl 
es see ce ett Ser oy METS eT Me aseto) Oe oe Choo oe 3 
pith Heo ESO RL CIER =, a Re aN ERe ee PhS 2 
Basa a PR seas, ct ete ohCropm viel bie vavelotere 4 
iat c Ae abode, gets Reena arama 6 
See e seen, it Has ousnn Netss Rete fons) ftp cet ieta whalers os 5 
SAveannany Gal co. kee eit iaisioncia-~ cata ols tne avanene 9 
(lg SIPEG G aE OUT ged Sotttes lea kee es Mi ap :0 
Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio... 2.2... 6. ee eee es a3 
Mew Britain-Bristal Conny, cae... Ste ese ens 6 
Winston-Salem, N.C... mn 
Albuquerque, N. Me 5 
Columbia, 8S. C 3 .0 
Jackson, Miss. Bs 
Altoona, Pa..... 3 
Montgomery, Ala... " 4 Rel 
ENG WED CGTOLG, WEARS Macys witteutscns so raye a Nese cla’ «ole 4 
Fall River, Mass 5 
Raleigh, N. C 48.1 
Macon, G 52.0 
Lowell, Mass. 72.6 
Roanoke, Va 68.9 
STA AG ONT PeeBON WT cts wala wine fa. SS tise fe 4 6a be 46.6 
DSDPINGHELGS TILSEN ee aiedlscsiscilee ee Obi ae Shes Seca eeee 62.1 
Uwe USC) am OA ret Tae 5 cay wN ot ol aiesy 2 ha vay-esidhceualiodD:cataliacaiee al.otei¥ tnhsyere suse 65.1 
PANO MDOIL OVUMSS ey ar ont |" s, ticues earnest scska,<ladsvedscabeletan elarste. 6 48.6 
EGAN AZO0, MAGI. c/a :>. «a creseiaieerare aya oieietaels Medouavstae Cte cateas 45.5 
TCR WEETICE, IMASS sc cibye 5 fe aie eur che cies oo tve’s Se AR Sm. NS aie ratene o 64.0 
PASTOV ILO IN Cre, states ak eiterelensea¥era eles late acpustieicie ars sue 42.6 
GVA:  IWUSMIRG = eect avals oie tars eco els) teeter avabee citve, hee fae 64.7 
ime pe Ne DE ark. osc. sau cineca citiaistaiee cigs eae «hone 82.6 
RSPRUSREY CRO eR A rote cien oo) shy nivdetegs (cans « Sap agses, s ¥ wiledare. saeleaie\y 45.6 
58.9 
70.3 
65.0 
47.3 
Topeka, Kans 74.7 
Terre Haute. Ind 61.1 
Springfield, Mo.. 63.7 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 69.3 
Sioux City, Iowa 80.8 
Durham, N. C 70.2 
PP ASES IN CIC ay ASE eT one aus ail e vege’ ace, ov pire aus reas atte eel DY ov tilaia dvels 71.0 
TOESS Tard) TESS vic AAD Deo CR RIE Solace C cha Oe cpouuice ciao a 55.1 
RISERS OC SECO WV RE TT stot ctal s,s slaiol al’ of okalswenche teWel ote fos onal Peta Naguiei> 64.9 
Fe A PCRS OPO DG cn BEER Elke. cr ROM Rees cea 67.0 
RV AGH AUA MEN ASSO GRAS. bray o.e70i si so oreneieisl og mcofra) © sl rie) wine) o 69.1 
Green Bay, Wis 53.6 
|St. Joseph, Mo 81.2 
Gadsden, Ala 59.4 
64.8 
70.6 
59.4 
93.6 
Lima, Ohie 57.0 
Amarillo, Texas 85,2 
Ogden, Utah 68.5 
Kenosha, Wis 72.3 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak 74.3 
Pittsfield, Mass. - 80.1 
San Angelo, Te 88.4 
Laredo, Texas. .....0.0.. an 92.5 


Farm Pepulation of the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (estimates) 


Year Populsa- Year Popula- Year Popula- Year Popula- 
(April) tion (April) tien (April) tion (April) tien 
32,077,000 2 24,647,000 /|1949....... 25,134,000 
32,440,000 1945......-< 24,342,000 ||/1950....... 24,335,000 
31,559,000 1946, 0.0... 5,543,000 ||1951....... 23,276,000 
30,443,000 BOE T occrs ot, ais 26,147,000 
29,450,000 OAS erates ste 25,093,000 


The Bull of the Century 


An Aberdeen Angus bull called Prince Eric of 
Sunbeam is known as the Bull of the. Century, 
both for his record as a breeder and for the price, 
$100,000, paid for him by his latest owner. Prince 
Eric was bought for that’sum in 1950 by Dr. Ar- 
mand Hammer, Shadow Isle Farm, Red Bank, 


N. J., frem L. L. O’Brien, Lakewood Farm, Muck- 
wanago, -Wisc. Prince Eric was bred at Sunbeam 
Farms, Miami, Okla., and sold as a calf at the 
Internatienal steck show in Chicago for $40,000. 


Several years later he was sold to O’Brien at Ralph 
L. Smith’s Dispersion in Kansas City, Mo. 


Vital Statistics—Births birth and_Deat piss 
VITAL STATISTICS 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. , : 
Births, 1951. Live births registered in the United States in 1951 reached the record — 


ure of 3,758,000, surpassing all previous . The rate per 1000 of population — eg 
iondire armed forces overseas was 24.5, She of b registration records _ 
may lead to revision upward of the totals for 1951. =! 


The annual birth rate for 1951 based on registered births alone rose to 24.5 peu 
1,000 population, an increase of 4.3% over 1950. Infant mortality dropped for the ~ 
sas Aas get the 1951 rate was 28.8 for 1,000 live births, as against 47.4 in 1940 
an 8 in Spunse ‘ 


Deaths, 1951, In 1951 deaths reached 1,486,000, as against 1,456,000 in 1950 an increase =| 
of 2.1%. The rate per 1,000 of population, exclusive of deaths among the armed forces 
overseas, was 9.7, as against 9.6 the year before. Infant deaths were 107,300, as 
against 103,700 in 1950 or 28.8 per 1,000, as against 29.2 per 1,000. Figures are subject to 4 
revision. For the last 15 years the infant mortality rate has been lower year by year. _ 


Marriage and Divorces, 1951. The marriage rate dipped to its lowest point since 
1938 and the divorce rate to the lowest since 1941. e marriages totaled 1,594,900, 
or 72,300 fewer than in 1950 and the rate fell 6%. The-marriage rate per 1,000 was 
10.4, a 37% drop from the peak, reached in 1946. The number of young persons 
reaching marriageable age has been relatively small because of low birth rates 
during the depression of the 1930s. 


Divorces in 1951 were 371,000, compared with 385,100 in 1950. Reports were received — 
from 32 states and the District of Columbia; the other states gave estimates, subject 
to revision. For every 1,000 persons, 2.4 divorces were granted in 1951, compared with © 
2.5 in 1950. Since the all-time peak in 1946, the divorce rate has dropped 44%. 


Births and Deaths in the United States 


Source; Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


(Births include only registered live births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths. 
Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 


Pe 


Births * Deaths * 
Year 

Males Females Totals Males Females Totals 
Number Rate Number Rate 
1,105,489 ,049,616 | 2,155,105 16.9 771,320 621,432 | 1,392,752 10.9 
1,130,641 2,203,337 17.1 808,834 1,593 | 1,450,427 11.3 
2,286,962 17.6 764, 616,489 | 1,381,391 10.6 
y 2,265,588 1733 768,877 19,020 | 1,387,897 10.6 
2,360,399 17.9 791, 626,266 | 1,417,269 10.7 
2,513,427 18.8 785,033 612,609 | 1,397,642 10.5 
2,808,996 20.8 780,454 604,733 | 1,385,187 10.4 
2,934,860 21.5 817,485 642,059 | 1,459,544 10.9 
2,794,800 20.2 789,861 621,477. | 1,411,338 10.6 
2,735,456 19.5 788,063 613,656 | 1,401,719 10.6 
3,288,672 23.3 785,689 609,928 | 1,395,617 10.0 
3,699,940 25.8= 818,234 627,136 | 1,445,370 10.1 
3,535,068 24.2 820,931 623,406 | 1,444,337 9.9, 
3,559,529 24.04 oben cede ielieeds hie oe 1,443,607 9.7 
Me eh etek he CRIS. Se 456,000 9.6 


- Rates for 1940-46 based on population in- 
population excluding armed forces overseas. 


Births and Deaths by States, 1950-51 


| Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


(By place of residence. Births include only registered li 
Rete enngaeied fives mis g ve births. Deaths exclude fetal deaths and 


Births for 1950 are final figures. 1951 provisional. Deaths 1950-51 


provisional. Massachusetts not reported, 


Births 
1951 


States 


1950 


Deaths 
1950 


1951 


Del 
Dis 
Fla 


it. of Col. 


3 
4,213 


26,619 
6 


5,877 
12,930 
1,881 


12,62 
1,654 


States 


9||Total 
5|/Total U. S. 
(estimate) |3,758,000 


Births Deaths 
1950 1951 1950 


1951 


3,648,945/3,554,147 |1,431,119 
1,486,000 


1,402,937 
1,456,000 


| 


Vital Statistics—Deaths, Causes and Rates; Accidental Injuries; Lynchings 433 
ee epee One Rates; Ackidental Injuries, Lynehings: ase 
Deaths and Crude Death Rates for 32 Selected Causes, U.S. 1950 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(Exclusive of fetal deaths and of deaths among Armed Forces overseas. Rates per 100,000 estimated 
- Midyear population excluding Armed Forces overseas.) 
Data for 1950 are estimates based on-a 10% sample of death certificates 


ause of death Number) Rate Cause of death Number] Rate 
cS i Sa a heard ee Pebeerecne 
MMII ATIBOCH ociaseta es Sores its dics Soke. « 1,456,000) 962.7 2,187 1, 
‘Tuberculosis, all forms. " 33,63: 22.2 535,920 3544 
Syphilis and its sequelae ,008 5.3 
Typhoid fever...... 9 0.1 43,002} 28.4 
Dysentery, all forms 1,020 0.7 7,510 5.0 
Diphtheria......... 432 0.3 25,567! 16.9 
Whooping cough. ... . 1,168 0.8 47,093) 31,1 
Meningococcal infections. 0.6 053 Ope) 
Acute poliomyelitis........ 1,686 1.1 7,487 4.9 
1.5 SS LE ie ei era Re 0.3 13,058 8.6 
All other infective and parasitic 3,56) 2.4 
MUSE roaster aes r= sale ops of suas; of si ane 4,534 3.0 2,56 Pe 
Malignant neoplasms, etc.........| 211,090] 139.6 18,419) 12.2 
Diabetes mellitus..............:. 25,076] - 16.6 
Meningitis, except meningocoé¢cal t 26,146} 17.3 
and tuberculous. ...............5 2,045 1.4||Motor vehicle accidents........... 33,577} 22.2 
Major cardiovascular-renal diseases} 770,699] 509.6||All other accidents............... 57,043) . 37.7 
Diseases of cardiovascular system...| 745,132] 492.7||Suicide...................2-... 17,179) 11.4 
Vascular lesions of central nervous FLOM... 5 «sca vaiwhays ace rainke sees 1258 4.8 
system....... ones ops Seer TOROS 156,513! 103.5||Al other causes................+- 153,731! 101.6 
2 Principal Types of Accidental Deaths 
i Source; National Safety Council estimates 
DEATHS 
Poisons 
All Motor Falls Burns! Drown- Fire- Poison (except 
types vehicle ing? arms gases gas) 
y MOGOS. ose ts 90,000 35,000 20,200 6,300 6,100 2,250 1,750 1,550 
BONS SF siessicss 94,000 37,300 20,600 6,500 6,500 2,250 1,650 1,500 
DEATH RATES, Per 100,000 population : 
OMe Jer. 3 23.1 | 13.4 4.2 | 4.0 | 2.4 | 1.5 | 1.2 1:0 
LiLLES iter sapere 24.3 13.4 4.2 4.2 2.3 1.5 Ut 1.0 


linciudes deaths resulting from conflagration, regardless of injury. 
Includes drownings in water transport accidents. 


Accidental Injuries by Severity of Injury, 1951 
Source: National Safety Council approximations (rounded) based on data from the National Office 
_ of Vital Statistics, the U. S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, state industrial commissions, state traffic 
authorities, state departments of health, insurance companies, and other sources. 


Public 


Severity of injury Total! Motor- non-motor- Home Occupa- 
/ vehicle vehicle tional 
All injuries', 9,500,000 1,350,000, 1,900,000 4,250,000 2,100,000 
Deaths! fs eas 94,000 37,300 , 001 28,000 16, 
Nonfatal injuries 9,400,000 1,300,000 1,900,000 4,200,000 2,100,000 
Permanent impairments 2... . 350,000 110,000 45,000 110,000 90, 
~ Temporary total disabilities. . 9,050,000 - 1,200,000 1,850,000 4,100,000 2,000,000 
CERTAIN COSTS OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, 1951 
BENS Poe, Cie oie tic aye el isrerale $4,450, 000,000/$2,000,000,000) $600,000,000| $600,000,000)$1,350,000,000 
ERO LOSS 2% 5 c.> to's sca)evecsein locos 2,900,000,000} 1,150,000,000 500,000,000} 450,000,000); 900,000,000 
Medical expense............. 550,000,000 90,000,000 100,000,000 170,000,000) 200,000,000 
Overhead cost of insurance. ...| 1,000,000,000 750,000,000. 10,000,000 10,000,000} 250,000,000 


1Duplications between motor-vehicle, occupational and home are eliminated in the total column. 
The All-Injury and Nonfatal Injury figures are the rounded sums of the detailed items. 

2The term ‘‘permanent impairments’’ includes both permanent partial and permanent total disabil- 
ity. The above estimates thus include impairments ranging from the permanent stiffening of a joint, 
or a finger amputation, to permanent, complete crippling. 


Lynchings in the United States, 1900-1951* 


Source: Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro) 


Year | W. N. |Total|| Year | W. N. |Total)) Year | W. N.- |Total)| Year ) W. N. |Total 
900 9 | 106 | 115 |/1914 4 51 55 ||1928 1 10 11 |/1942.. 0 6 6 
1901. 25 | 105 | 130 ||1915 13 56 69 |/1929 3 10 |/1943.. 0 3 3 
1902. 7 8 92 ||1916 zs 50 54 |/1930. 1 2 21 ||1944., 0 2 2 
1903..| 15 84 99 |/1917 2 36 38 |/1931 1 12 13 |/1945.. 0 uh 1 
1904. 7 76 83 |/1918 4 60 64 |/1932 2 6 1946-. 0 6 6 
1905.. 5 57 62 |/1919 7 76 83 |/1933 4 24 28 ||1947.. 0 1 1 
1906. 3 62 65 ||1920. 8 53 61 |/1934 0 15 15 |/1948.. 1 1 2 
1907. 2 58 60 |/1921 5 59 1935. 2 18 20 ||1949., 0 3 3 
1908. 8 89 97 ||/1922 6 51 57 ||1936 ) 8 8 |/1950.. 1 1 2 
1909. 13 69 82 aoe r A ts reat 4 3 $ 1951... 0 1 1 
7 76 ||19 —_— 
13tL 3 60 67 ||1925. 0 17 17 ||1939. 1 2 3 ||Total } 195 | 1,792) 1,987 
1912. 2 61 63 ||1926 ri 23 30 || 1940. 1 4 5 
1913 1 51 52 ||1927 0 16 16 |/1941 0 4 4 
LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1951 
State | W. |) N. ) Tot.)| State ] W. | N. | Tot.|| State | W. | N. | Tot. 
0 6 
1 1 
3} 36 
1 2 
84; 99 
3 16 
16 26 
40; 122 
2] 
6 8 — |—-—|—_—_ 
156| 160||Total. . |1,293|3,437 4,730 


*Revised as of January 1, 1952, 


_~ 


aye. 
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Vital Statistics—F B.I. Crime 
Uniform Crime Reports 
FIRST HALF OF 1952 
__ Over 1,000,000 major crimes were committed in the United States during 

half of 1952, seer Hae to J. Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI. The 
bulletin of the Uniform Crime Reports, issued in Sep 


"major offenses committed to the end of June, indicatin 
to be compiled in 1953, would run over 2,000,000. In 1951 


:* 


the first 
semi-annual 
ber, 1952, showed 1,022,200 


that the total.for the year, 
e official total was 1,882,160, 


and that was an appreciable increase over 1950. 


Increase in crime—On the average day during the first 6 mos. of 1952, one larceny 
was committed every 26 seconds, an auto theft every 2.45 minutes, an aggravated 


assault every 6.23 minutes and a rape approximately every half hour. 


ery 4.6 


minutes there was a crime of murder, manslaughter, rape or assault to kill. 
Crime rose 6.4% throughout the United States during the first half of 1952 as 


compared with the first half of 1951. All 


crimes except rape reflected substantial in- 


ereases. Robberies jumped 13.8%, burglaries 8.7% and auto thefts 8.8%. Other thefts 
_ increased 4.8%. 


Rapes decreased 1/10 of 1%. Murders rose 3.4% 


mainly traffic killings, increased 7.7%. 


and negligent manslaughters, 


Aggravated assault rose 9.3%. 


Comparing urban and rural areas, murders increased 10:2% in cities and decreased 
1.3% in rural areas, Rape, conversely, increased 3.6% in rural areas and decreased 
2.8% in cities. All other crimes increased in both city and country. 


Urban crime rates, 


calculated in number of offenses known to the police per 


100,000 inhabitants, showed the East South Central states leading with 6.21 murders 


or non-negligent manslaughters 


highest in the South Atlantic states; 
in the Pacific states: 


High record of arrests—In 1,724 


per 100,000 inhabitants. The New England states had 
only .6 such crimes for every 100,000 inhabitants. 
robbery rate, with 43.4 offenses per 100,000 persons. 


The Pacific states had the highest 
Aggravated assaults were 


burglaries, larcenies and auto thefts highest 


cities with a total population of 55,776,246 persons, 


94.9 of every 100 murders or non-negligent manslaughters were cleared by an arrest, 
and 93.7 persons were charged by the police for every 100 such crimes. There were 
86.8 negligent manslaughters cleared by arrest for every 100 committed, 78.9 of every 


100 


Crime by youths increases—More 


rapes, and 77.1 aggravated assaults for g 
were 40.3 robberies cleared for every 100 committed 


every 100°offenses of this type. There 


persons aged 18 were arrested during the first 
6 months of 1952 than any other age group. This is 


a reduction from the preceding 


year, when young men and women of 23 predominated. 
During the first half of 1952, persons under 21 represented over 30% of the 95,600 


arrested for crimes against property, 


and persons under 25 represented approximately 


one-half of all persons arrested for such crimes. 
The number of males arrested, 380,415, increased less than 1.0% over the first half 


of 1951, Female arrests were 42,799, an increase 
Of the 423,214 arrest fingerprint cards received 


of 2.0%. 
by the FBI from January to June, 


1952. 60.6% represented persons already fingerprinted. 


CRIME REPORTS FOR 1951 


The annual bulletin of Uniform Crime Reports 
for 1951 was made public by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (FBI) April 21, 1952. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Bureau, made the follow- 
ing summary of trends: 


Totals for crimes—Crime rose 5.1% throughout 
the United States in 1951. Cities showed a 5.2% 
increase and rural areas a 5% increase. 

Auto thefts imcreased 15.3%, larcenies 7.1%, 
negligent manslaughter 3.4% and rape 1.3%. Oth- 
er major crimes showed slight decreases. 

There were an estimated 1,882,160 serious of- 
fenses during 1951, an increase of 92,130 over 1950. 
An average day in 1951 saw 5,157 major crimes— 
34 felonious homicides, 1,115 burglaries, 143 rob- 
beries, 3,064 larcenies, 46 rapes, 540 auto thefts 
and 215 aggravated assaults. 


Value of property stolen—A tabulation of re- 
ports from 376 cities representing nearly 46,000, - 
000 inhabitants reflected a total of $150,136,172.00 
worth of preperty stelen. Largest Single category 
of stolen preperty was automobiles, with $90,385,- 
558.00 worth stelen in 1951. Loot frem the ay- 
erage robbery in 1951 was $194, the average bur- 
glary $139, and the average auto theft $965. 


Seasonal variations in crime—Seasonal varia- 
tions followed the pattern established in past 
years. In December, 1951, murders were 18.1% 
above the annual average. Negligent manslaugh- 
ters were 45% more frequent in December than in 
May, and robberies were 66% more frequent in 
December than in May. Most auto thefts occurred 
in October, with 16% more than in June, the 
lowest month for this offense. 


Geographic variations in crime—Urban crime 
rates, based on offenses known to the police, show 
the New England states rating lowest in murder 


and non-negligent manslaughter, with~1.24 of- 
fenses per 100,000 inhabitants, The East South 
Central states were highest, with 12.45 offenses 
per 100,000, The Middle Atlantic states had the 
lowest rate of burglary and breaking and enter- 
ing, with 218.3 offenses per 100,000 inhabitants 
and the Pacific states had the highest with 510.4 
offenses per 100,000. 

New England’s robbery rate was the lowest in 
the nation and that of the Pacific states the high- 
est. New England was lowest in aggravated as- 
Saults and the South ‘Atlantic states were high- 
est in this category, with a rate nearly 18 times 
as high, 

Records of arrests—Males, 746,055 in 1951,a 4% 
increase over 1950, when 717,088 fingerprint arrest 
recerds for males were examined. Arrests of fe- 
males totaled 85,233, an increase of 11.3% over 
eas 76,583 arrest prints fer females examined in 


Prier arrest records were found in FBI files for 
61.9% .of the males represented by the finger- 
print cards examined in 1951 and for 45.5% of the 
females. More males and females were arrested 
for drunkenness than for any other offense, 


Youth in crime—A tragedy of our times is ex- 
pressed in 1951’s fingerprint statistics en youthful 
offenders. More persens aged 23 were arrested 
than any other age group, and 119,676 under 21 
made up 14.4% of all persons arrested during 1951. 

Arrests of persens under 18, 37,259, increased 
7.7% in 1951 compared with 34,599 in 1950. 

An examination of the records of the 26,273 
males and females aged 20 arrested during 1951 


showed that 44.9% had prior fingerprint arrest 
records, 
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Vital Statistics—F.B.I., Crime Reports; Murder Penalties 435 
U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 
No. 
Offense ; o. of offenses anes No. of offenses 

1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 

Murder & non-negli. ‘Aggravated assault...| _78,860| _80,950| 78,64 
manslaughter...... 6,990] 7,020] | 6,820||Burglary.........0.. 409/400] 411,980 407130 
Manslaught. by negli.. 4,880 5,330 5,510||Larceny............- 1,024,520]1,044,160/1,118,210 
TLE Tian te : 16,380| 16.580| _16,800||AUte theft.....-..... 163,140) '170,780| '196,960 
BObberVe PFs wees 59,120] 53,230] 52,090] Total............- 1,763,296|1,790,030|1,882,160 


tal for 1938 was 1,433,812; (1939) 1,484,554; 


The tot 
(1943) 1,381,681; (1944) 1,393,655; (1945) 1,565,541; 
Penitentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Wash.; Terre Haute, Reformatories: 
Englewood, Colo.; women, Alderson, W. Va. 
nance unit. 
Mill Point, W. 


rectional institutions: Ashland, Ky.; Danbury, 


Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons 
(1941) 164,669; (1942) 149,791; (1943) 136,367; 


Leavenworth, 
Chillicothe, 
edical center: Springfield, 
camps: Allenwood, Pa.; Avon Park, Fla.; Florence, Ariz.; McNeil Island, Wash.; 
Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, ode Tule Lake, Calif.; 
onn.; 

_Mich.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Seagoville, Tex. Detention headquarters: New York City. 
juveniles: National Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C.; Natural Bridge, Va. 
and Le Set ce tae nae Bureau of Prisons)—(1940) 172,996; 


(1940) 1,517,026; etreas 1,531,272; (1942) 1,436,748; 
(1946) 1,685,203; (1947) 1,665,110; (1948) 1,686,690. 
Kans.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 

Ohio; El: Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; 
Mo.; Hospital; Mainte- 
Cor- 
Milan, 


ickenburg, Ariz. 
Tex.; 
Institutions for 


La Tuna, Tex,; Texarkana 


(1945) 133,219; (1946) 139,435; - (1947) 


(4951) 


150,865; (1948) 155,092; (1949) 163,342; (1950) 165,796; 164,896. 
: ARRESTS IN 1951 BY SEX 
Fe- ‘e- 

Offense charged Male | male Offense charged Male | male 
Criminal homicide...............-. 5,614 908||Offenses against family and children} 15,762 915 
BETA DEVE cite ee cael c nyo G leadl belie a 17,077 920||Biquorlaws. 0.0... wc ewes ,022| 2,380 
PENANIMM Nr oe oriias Sat ce ed «6 67 6,963|| Driving while intoxicated.. 
Burglafy—breaking or entering....| 41,279 1,136||Road and driving laws.... 46: 
Larceny—theft. .........-seeeees 60,889 ,200||Parking violations.............+.. 4 
PAA OPETOLG «5 25 o's. o20ne) wiacopesd she's oy01 19,742 480||Other traffic and motor vehicle laws] 15,273 60 
Embezzlement and firaud.......... 17,875| 1,980||Disorderly conduct. .-++|.39,821| 6,866 
Stolen property; buying, rec., etc...|- 3,187 292||Drunkenness...... 173,865] 17,590 
ISN gee atc caigrnss: pip ec eralle’ <oassra(hberSin + 888 115}|Vagrancy... 9,01 5795 
Forgery and counterfeiting........ 9,045} 1,439||Gambling.........0......2- sees 16,474| 2,170 
0 SG ae ore eae roe on hig | eee SUSPICION. |... fre. aciny e's, c etapa 37,885| 5,209 
Prostitution & commercialized vice..| 3,606}  5,609||Not BUROG a7 Soarirarele ake saebiapeta tee 7,78 910 
Other sex offemses...........-- : 125] 3,048]|All other offemses.........+.+.04-- 34,164) 4,095 
Narcotic drug laws..........--+-- 11,052} 1,978 —_|—_—— 
Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc..| 9,269 454 Y tos a: | Ee eehitsce itt! cai 746,055| 85,233 


Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director. Address, F.B.L, 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, created 
(1908) upon an order of the then Attorney General 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Special Agents of this 
Bureau are charged with the duty of investi- 
gating violations of the laws of the United States, 
collecting evidence in cases in which the United 
States is or may be a party in interest, and 
performing other duties imposed upon them by law. 

Special Agents of the FBI are college trained. An 
applicant must be a graduate of an accredited law 
school, or he must be a graduate of an accredited 
accounting school. Agents get thirteen weeks of 
preliminary training in the FBI Training Acad- 
emy, with classes in Quantico, Va., and Washing- 
ton, D.C. During this time they must learn to 
shoot all of the various firearms used by the F.B.I. 
and become adept in handling them. They must 
learn the various Federal violations over which the 
FBI. has jurisdiction. They must study the tech- 
niques and mechanics of arrest and the search of 
crime scenes for evidence. To become a. Special 
Agent in the F.B:I. a man must be at least 25 
years old but must not have reached his 41st birth- 


ay. 

When J. Edgar Hoover took office in 1924 there 
was no centralized fingerprint collection in the 
United States. One of his first moves was to bring 


Penalties for Murder in the United States 


State 


———$————— 


,|Electrocution 


Ninth and Pennsylvania Avenues, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


together the collection housed at Fort Leavenworth 
by the Federal Government and the fingerprints be- 
ing maintained by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police in Washington, D. C. Starting 
with a nucleus of 810,188 fingerprints this- file had 
grown in ten years to more than 5,000,000 prints. 
During the next five-year period (by 1939) the file 
had grown to 10,000,006 prints. As of April 10, 
1952, 123,733,582 fingerprint cards were on file in 
the F.B.I. Identification Division. 

On June 11, 1930, Congress passed an Act author- 
izing the F.B.1I. to collect criminal statistics from 
police agencies throughout the country and to 
compile and publish such statistics in the Uniform 
Crime Reports bulletin. 

The Laboratory of the F.B.I. was established in 
1932 and for a while only one man was designated 
to carry out the scientific studies of evidence in 
criminal cases. The scientists and technicians of 
the F.B.I. Laboratory examine evidence involved in 
all types of criminal cases handled by the F.B.I. and 
other Federal law enforcement agencies. A great 
fleal of work also is done for local, county and state 
law enforcement agencies. 

In July, 1935, there was established in the Fed~ 
eral Bureau of Investigation the F.B.I. National 
Academy. Since that time selected police officers 
from every state in-the-Union and many foreign 
countries have attended this school. 


enalty: 


‘enalty* 


So. Carolina . | Electrocution 


Alabama... ..|Electrocution ++ |El t 
A Bs 3% sin Lethal Gas .|Life Imprisonment ||So. Dakota. .|Electrocution 
Arkansas ...|Electrocution Life Imprisonment Tennessee... |Electrocution 
California. ..|Lethal Gas .|Electrocution Texas. 1.5.3 Electrocution 
Colorado....|Lethal Gas .|Lethal Gas Utah.......|Hanging or Shooting 
Connecticut .|Electrocution ..|Hanging Vermont .|Electrocution 
Delaware ...|Hanging . |Electrocution Virginia ..../Electrocution 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution Lethal Gas Washington ,|Hanging (1) 
Florida...... .-|Hanging W. Virginia. ./Electrocution 
Georgia .|Electrocution Wisconsin... .|Life Imprisonment 
BAO fee ea is .|Electrocution Wyowing. ..|Lethal Gas 

Iilinois...... flectrocution Electrocution U._S.. (Fed. 
Indiana....-. Electrocution .| Lethal Gas Gov’t.) ...|Death or Life 
lowa ..-.|Hanging .|Life Imprisonment Alaska. ts css Hanging 

teas Hanging ..|Eleetrocution Canal Zone.. |Hanzinz 
Kentucky ...|Electrocution (1) .|Electrocution Hawaii. .....|Hanging 
Louisiana. . . |Electrocution Oregon.. ,.|Lethal Gas Puerto Rico. .|Life Imprisonment 
Maine...... Life Imprisonment Pennsylvania} Hlectrocution Virgin Islands|Hanging 
Maryland. ..'Hanging Rhode Island! Life Imprisonment 


(*) Often penalties can apply to conviction for rape, kidnapping for ransom, arson, treason, etc. 
and/or the law permits a jury to recommend a sentence other than death. 
(1) Or life imprisonment; jury’ decides penalty. 
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19 838 11.0 12.4 716 742 23.8 24.8 ¢ 
ret 325 12.9 11.4 254 2 35.0 35.5 
431 387 8.6 8.6 385 3 21.0 21.2 
a | ee | oe | oe | 8g | 2a | ge | ee 
265 360 $5 aii 224 263 11.2 13.3 
73 6.1 5 | 76 69 23.8 21.8 
66 72 2.5 2.9 127 104 15.1 11.8 
886 877 8.7 9.5 656 689 24.5 26.4 
954 905 ey 10.0 725 779 21.6 23.8 
24 24 4 10.9 166 196 29.0 35.4 
1,992 1,973 ie 7.5 1,826 1,950 21.2 23.0 
1,247 1,124 8.3 8.1 1,098 1,07: 28.2 28.1 
2 609 58) 6.2 6.2 S75 60 22.5 ae 

ie Bi 611 5384 8.4 7.6 496 499 26.6 27. 
743 73 10.1 10.4 717 727 25,1 25.8 
659t 591t 9.5 9.2 508 5 19.3 19.4 
149 162 5.0 5.8 159 173 17.6 19.7 
547 497 7.9 7.8 409 413 17.5 18.0 
Massachusetts...... 492 530 3.9 4.4 520 2 10.9 11.0 
“Michigan 1,607 7.2 7.5 1,592 1,605 25.4 26.0 
| a | 3s | Be | Be | we | me 
Mississt 478 i z x 5 

Missourt 889 6.6 6.4 852 881 21.8 23.0 
Montana, 202 7.2 -8.9 152 165 27.0 30.8 
Nebraska 306 6.4 6.1 271 279 21.1 22.4 
INOVARON cc se aes oe 112 12.0 12.0 68 77 42.8 48.4 
New Hampshire 87 5.3 5.3 76 95 14.5 18.7 
New Jersey 687 4.6 4.4 627 616 13.1 13.2 
New Mexico 339 12.9 12.6 223 226 35.3 38.2 
New York 1,963 6.2 6.2 2,067 1,974 14.0 13.7 
98 8.7 8.8 40 827 23.8 21.6 
North Dakota 101 TA 5.8 146 115 25.0 20.5 
NORIAIE TS his 'esc.o/2 1,754 6.3 6.6 1,779 1,954 25.4 24.6 
Oklahoma. 501 7.4 6.9 51 51 25.9 24.5 
Oregon, ...... p 42 6.6 71 91 416 26.2 28.1 
Pennsylvania. . 1,641 1,565 5.7 5.8 1,730 1,790 16.6 17.5 
Rhode Island. . at 64 79 3.0 3.9 78 7. 9.9 9.6 
South Carolina...... 725 677 12.0 12.4 523 535 26.1 27.2 
South Dakota....... 156 178 4.5 7.2 155 155 25.1 26.2 
emnessee.. ......... 808 747 8.9 9.1 703 650 21.5 20.1 
LO 2,546 2,410 7.6 8.0 1,977 2,012 25.8 26.6 
CULO Rica 2 1 yere 7.6 178 226 26.3 34.1 
PROTENORE. ons sacs. 85 67 6.9 5.6 63 85 17.2 23.7 
Warginia...s......... 999 915 9.4 9.4 714 699 21.7 21.5 
Washington. . 540 502 6.3 6.3 481 557 20.3 23.9 
West Virginia 365 370 7.5 8.0 394 456 20.3 23.9 
Wisconsin. . 789 831 7.1 7.8 734 842 22.1 25.8 
yoming... 170 151 10.1 9.7 123 112 44.6 41.6 
PPCRMET Sette ws leuslce ass (iandts0 onesie Me SaleiNL anetenett ane ietaiee, eae 31,701 32,259 21.3 22.1 


as >) See 


Motor-Vehicle Deaths by States, 1948 to 1951 


: p - Death figures from state traffic authorities; Total Motor-Vehicle 
oaks tear iiagag' Pag Corn from: National Office of Vital Statistics 


: ' Motor-Vehicle Traffic Deaths Total Motor-Vehicle Deaths* 
? (Place 


of Residence) 


(Place of Accident) < 

State Number Mil. death rate** Number Pop. death rate** % 
ja Aee ad eames cpa) West ae gat : 

1951 1950 1951 1950 1949 1948 1949 1948 ‘ 


Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 1951 


Source: Based on reports from 27 state traffic authorities 


is In fatal accidents In all accidents 

e [Zoe Fr: eaeaeaslies rae a 
group Number Per cent Number Per cent 

PUR Oa eT ONC raih 522k. ee 44,700 100 7,400,0 

GUESS ICE AIRE a a ,800 a ; 6007008 seg % 

PPO LUPAIAGM ES «ir ete ct ee 3,800 9 1,550,000 

21-24 SAL MDY cR situ rele Ghee. eek vsgt Bivins ocd dccscohe ck ,500 15 2,250,000 13 

SLE SUC BSc rope Pe oie a 22,500 50 9,000,000 52 

PERC OLED nit chr cee. oe oe 7,800 17 3,300,000 19 

Gbivearsiand over... 06.603... 2,300 5 700,000 4 


Sex of Driver. Reports from 27 states in 1951 indicated that 3,400 women drivers were involv 
Tavaryaceidents and 2,100,000 in all accidents, 8 per cent and 12 per cent, respectively, of all pie 
8. 


No information is available en the relative amount of driving done by men and women, 


How Accidents Oceur Around the Clock 


Source; National Safety Council (approximate rates) 


Class of accidents 


eo One Every | Per Hour | Per Day | Per Week | Year 1957 

All Accidents— _Deaths........... 6 minutes il 260| 1,81 
met via EE | hmm |) 28) | og 
icon cr c/a | | eee eee 
Be eins osc) 16 minutes 200 deeb tag le 3.099 
Ca ae © mason aso ek sion ey 
Motor Wenicle— Pears. o-oo] SB minutes | Mp] AhERL | 8tgag | 4200i008 
5,200 36,500 1,900,000 
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Vital Statistics—Marriages and Divorces - 437 


Marriages and Divorces by States, 1951 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
(By place of occurrence. Rates per 1,000 estimated total midyear population present in area) 


Marri- Marri- Marri- 
ages Divorces! ages Divorces! ages Divorces! 
321,581 8,766 53,4000 2 
20,198 24,240 25,138 3,864 388,658 ¥ Z ae 
BBS SLT ae 2 cia 256,973 4,918 36,843 2,259 
nee 38,542 eaate 632 3,380 585 
; i F 6,992 002 
18,759 2,685 Betas 2,356 pees 28°600 
i OD] sn giles abe 16,320) 
310,029 1,383 7,507 1,084 27,376 4,273 
27,175 18,675 44.435 4,896 3,160 1,159 
rege Seceiiesa” areas 2,942 U8. ba.5eanes a eee 
’ , , eee erent . ween 2 
a 387,876 23'716 28'608 Sa aes tina! 
cee i VIO: 1) Neti 4,266 
Tas: <.., 4,300 5,105 66,376 20,922 Territories and possessions + 
es Nec 16,694 4,722 320,636] ..... oft 
Reicrs s.< by a EEE areata betes LO;446| 8 or ease Alaska... 1,818 485 
Ce ae 925,360] arin tern. ® 84,936 10,688 ||Hawaii... 5,831 1,179 
oA = sates goto Renee SOQ OEIO Puerto 
Beis: 4 ; ; Aare Sietame ete UUERLCO teuskcy a 8,171 3,724 
Mass. S40, S000 Re ces a tae 6,217 865!'Virg: Isl. . 235 316 


1Includes reported annulments. Estimated. *%Marriage licenses. 


4Not it 
United States. (....) Data not available. ob. included in:tota aaa 


3 Marriages, Divorces and Rates in the United States 


7 Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
; 5 (Rates per 1,000 estimated midyear population) 


Marriages! Divorces? Marriages! Divorces? 
Year a Year Ss — 
No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate No. Rate 
9.1 31,735 0.5 10.7 159,580 1.5 
9.0 3,461 0.5 10,3 148,81 1.4 
9.2 35,540 0.6 11.0 165,096 1.5 
9.2 36,579 0.6 10.4 170.95 1.5 
9.0 37,468 0.6 10.3 175.449 1.5 
8.6 $ 0.6 10.2 184,678 1.6 
8.9 0.6 10.1 196,292 1.6 
9.0 42,937 0.6 9.8 , 17! 1.7 
8.9 69: 0.6 10.1 205,876 1,7 
8.8 47,849 0.7 9.2 195,961 1.6 
9.0 51,437 0.7 8.6 188,003 15 
9.3 55,751 0.7 7.9 164,241 Ss 
9.6 60,984 0.8 8.7 165,000 1.3 
9.8 61,480 0.8 10.3 204,000 1.6 
10.1 64,925 0.8 10.4 218,000 1.7 
9.9 66,199 0.8 10.7 236.000 1.8 
10.0 67,976 0.8 11.3 249,000 1.9 
10.5 72,062 0.8 10.3 244,000 1.9 
10.8 76,571 0.9 10.7 251,000 1.9 
9.7 76,852 0.9 12.1 264,000 2.0 
9.9 79,671 0.9 12.7 293,000 2.2 
10.3 83,045 0.9 13.2 321,000 2.4 
10.2 89,219 1.0 11.8 359,000 2.6 
10.5 94,318 1.0 11.0 400,000 2.9 
10.5 ,30 0.9 12,2 485,000 3.5 
10.3 100,584 1.0 16.4 10,0! 4.3 
10.0 104,298 1.0 13.9) | 483,000 3.4 
10.6 114,000 1.1 12.4 408,000 2.8 
11.1 121,564 1,2 10.6.) | 397,00! 2.74 
9.7 116,254 1.1 11.0 385,000 2.5 
11.0 143,527 1.3 10.4 371,000 2.4 
12.0 170,505 1.6 


Marriage licenses issued in 103 cities of 100,000 or more inhabitants (or their counties)—(1944) 541,- 
556; (1945) 597,132; (1946) 802,428; (1947) 701,117; (1948) 637,493; (1949) 550,468; (1950) 575,414; (1951) 


; 543,295. 
Includes estimates. Rates for 1940-51 based on population excluding armed forces overseas. 


2Includes estimates. Rates for 1947-51 based on population excluding armed forces overseas, 
8Preliminary. 


How to Obtain U. S. Government Publications 


The United States Government issues many available about 2,000,000 publications, many rare. 


publications of cultural, historical and practical 
interest, especially dealing with farming, fruit 
raising, soil treatment, water conservation and 
many other useful topics. A free semi-monthly 
list of publications for sale at low prices is avail- 
able. Information may be obtained by addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Copies of 
government publications are deposited in the prin- 
cipal libraries of the country, where they may be 
consulted. : 

‘All available public documents are listed in the 
Monthly Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents. 
which costs $3-a year in the United States and 
$3.75 for foreign delivery. The Government has 


Price lists on application. Remittances must be 
made in advance by check, money order or postal 
note (postage stamps are not acceptable in pay- 
ment for government purchases), or by coupons 
sold in sets of 20 for $1; deposits of $5 or more may 
be left with the Superintendent of Documents 
against future orders. 

The Bureau of the Census issues a quarterly 
Catalogue of United States Census Publications 
and a Monthly Supplement. Its publications in- 
clude business reports, trade studies, foreign 
commerce studies, imports and exports, and 
reports on finance, population, housing and 
manufacturing. These, too, may be obtained 
from the Supt. of Documents. 
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438 Law Summaries—Marriage Information; 


ency, 
low the ordinary age of consent, where due regard for their morals and welfare so 
With consent |Without consent 
Men |Women| Men |Women 


17 14 21 
18 16 21 
18 16 21 3. 
18 16 21 3 
. 16 16 21 2.00 - 
i 16 16 21 3.00 
‘oa 18 16 21 = 
es ig 16 21 3.00 
. 18 16 21 3. 
17 14 21 335 
15 15 18 (a) 
18 16 21 200 
af 18 16 21 200 
« 16 14 21 eo 
y 18 16 21 £30 
] 16 14 21 300 
Ls 18 16 21 300 
i 16 16 21 ie 
j 18 i6 21 = Ps 
14 12 21 : 
18 16 18 AS 
16 15 ig = 
i 14 12 21 i 
l 15 15 21 500 
zi! 18 16 21 ras 
18 16 21 5 
i 18 16 21 oa 
si 14 13 20 a 
18 16 21 3. 
18 16 21 2.50 
" 16 14 21 2.00 
16 16 18 4.00 
; ' 1.00 
18 . 15 21 
18 16 21 2.15 
; 18 15 21 3.00 
, 18 15 21 3.00 
; 16 16 21 3.00 
ig 16 21 2.00 
17 14 18 2.00 
18 15 21 2.50 
i6 16 21 5.50 
16 14 21 1.00 
4 16 14 21 2.50 
18 16 21 3.00 
18 16 21 4.00 
14 15 21 5.00 
18 16 21 2.00 
Ree ci. 18 15 D1 1.00 
Wyoming........:.! 18 16 21 2.00 
JN CORG ne eee 18 16 21 2.50 
Canal Zone.......... 17 ¥4 21 2.00 
ARIEL ge cave sheesh sc 14 12 21 2.25 
MaWaltae ioc... ... 18 16 20 2.00 
Pyerto Rico... o...... 18 16 21 None 
Virgin Islands........ 14 12 21 0.14 


(a)Cook County $5.00; balance of state, $1.00. 
(o)For males only, examination for venereal disease, 


(c)$2.00 for residents; $3.00 for non-residents; $2.00 additional some counties. 
(d)Fifty cents plus registration fee, 


(e)Unless the clerk of his own knowledge knows both parties to be over 21, 


Wedding Anniversaries 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council 


1948 1937 1948 1937 
1st—Clocks Paper 14th—Gold jewelry Ivory 
2nd—China Cotton 15th—Watches Crystal 
3rd—Crystal, glass Leather 16th—Silver hollowware 
4th—Electrical appliances Books . 17th—Furniture 
5th—Silverware Wood, clocks 18th—Porcelain 
6th—Wood Tron 19th—Bronze 
ith—Desk, pen and pencil Copper, bronze or | 20th—Platinum China 
sets brass 25th—Sterling silver jubilee Silver 
8th—Linensg, laces Electrical appli- Shee Pearl 
ances —Jade Coral, 
PBS seveiy Bie duminim | wee oe 
—Diamond jewelry Tin, aluminum apphire s : 
llth—Fashion jewelry, acces- Steel 50th—Golden jubilee Gaew : 
12th. Pearls, Or colored g Silk li Goth Dinos bil Biase 
— § y (0) ems ilk or linen —Diamon 
13th—Textiles, furs * Lace se ig ets 


TRADITIONAL LIST RECOMMENDED BY SOCIAL AUTHORITIES | 
~ eeepc. gee ton Se tcecamnes, Ath erg : uu 
andy, Iron. Tey Ooten or Copper. 8th—Bronze or Pottery. §th—Will Pi i — 
eae ee bicel. he We ee Tine: Peper wok Taino Teth-—Crvutal: Both ohne 
— i Pearl. —Coral. —Ruby. 45th: A t . ws 
iniend Th one y th—Sapphire, 50th—Golden, 55th. Emerald. 
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Vital Statistics—Divorce Infomation 439 


Grounds for Divorce 
Souree—Compiled by John H. Mariano; Council on Marriage Relations, Inc., 110 East 42nd Street, 


’ New Yi 3, N. ¥Y. Persons contemplating divorce should study latest decisions or secure legal advice 
_ before initiating proceedings since different inte: retations or exceptions in each case can 
conclusion reached. Some States apply statutes strictly, others are more lenient. cheney 
er) ns o > 
“ is 3 op 
bb mw) 8 # a 
a baa a g g)esis |¢ a e | es. 
States slPleiets/.18 gels [ee] ° g BEEF 
Q Le} uw Oo 
=/3 Cs) (tes teeta Lek real cg 5 o 3 oEe a 
S/e/8)si3] 2 PF salss|° 2 aa 3 
3 C) = C] & ao}es ¥ gy Sy 
2/6/A8/z2/2/8 | leelssies| 8 aa | ps 8 
x x x x x x. x x x A-Q-K ear* on 
x x x x x x x Als Fins B-X ie Nones 
x x Ee Pee HOE x XSI; yop ifaier eset] ote vere B-Y-K |3 months/None 
x x x x x Pe OG BSE QOS NODS K lyear |i year 
x x x x >s x x NK 1 year 6 months 
x x x x x x |}. K 3 years |None 
Xa X x x x x j|K years* |1 ye 
SS feral ee ait. Sicilians x » (| X-Z 2 years* |6 months 
x x x : x Wests JA 90 days* {None 
x x 3 Seai oes x K 1 year <* 
x x x x x Aste ais S -|X-K 6 weeks |None 
x x Pe Were thar: eel: ta dipkctarsll'e ote A-C lyear |None 
x x x x x YD, pe? = nce cel ore K 1 year None 
x x Xi Ale oes Kad iiaxeiaifh Mid sia lole'| reteset a meRereee 1 year None-S 
x x x x x x K lyear |None-T 
x x RO ost Xx x aioe C-D-E-X-K|1 year {None 
x < x4 x p | eebeas (Seer |r .|....|/F-P-B-A {1 year |None 
x x = x P| PAN HME § 3 rpc y=s l year |None 
6 on sey sac. va ects ieesieae) Mp8. | fea | ace iret 5 oy (ea Y 1 year* |None 
b . heated back x x x x x x +++e..../5 years* |6 mos.-b 
SeDLICHICAD. oo... oo ce set X x x 24 x x DO ERs Sorc (ath ise +|1 year None 
Minnesota............+| x > a ee ee x 5 ae x~K l year |None-T 
Mississippi. ........... x x > i raed ee 4 x ET OX Hl Rin Steer ceeds 1 year None 
Missouri. Fox x x x x x 4 Sane B-J l year {None 
Montana. x x x x x oe Hol Sas Bist oan K lyear |None 
Nebraska x x x x x x i Wikvaw ta perste K 2 years* |6 months 
Nevada. ..... x x x x x x x Y-K 6 weeks |None 
New Hampshire x x x x x x x D-Y 1 year* |None 
New Jersey. xoues IE We ciel lara aie | aise libel |lipiaeveilicte iwlell ee el eae eee years |3 months 
New Mexico. x x x x x x l year* |None 
- New York Katinas satinne Rol SO Sec ON Ae eB crap: on lyear* {3 mos.-M 
North Carolina. . oll 2s.) SEs) aie! ase eee 6 months|None 
| North Dakota......... x x x year | ** 
me-Onio...... ieee orestald cs ba ei Wiss -|l year | None 
x x x year 6 months 
x x x 1 year one- 
x x x 1 year None 
x x x H-K-X /|2 years |6 months 
x x x 1 year None 
x x x 1 year* |None 
x x x 2 years |None 
x x x lyear  |None-N 
x x x 3 months|/6 months 
x x x 1 year* /|6 mos.- 
7 Se a Ce a 1 year None-V 
x x x 1 year None 
x x x 2 years* |None-R 
x x |x 2 years* |1 year 
x x x 60 days |None 


*Exceptions are to be noted. **Determinéd by court order. Georgia, period of 30 days to elapse 
before right to remarry. 


A—Violence. 

B—indignities. 

C—Loathsome disease. 

D—Joining religious order disbelieving in marriage. 

E—Unchaste behavior after marriage. 

F—No reconciliation for one year after judgment of separation. 

G—Unchastity of wife prior to marriage. 

H—Any gross misbehavior or wickedness. 

fee Deine a arch cas 

J—Hus ing a vagrant. 

K—5 years insanity; exceptions; 3 years Arkansas, Georgia and Idaho; 2 years Nevada, Washington 
and Wyoming; 10 years North Carolina. 


Defendant must wait two years to remarry. 
M_Piaintitt, three months; viefendant may not remarry before three years without consent of 


court. So-called Enoch Arden law provides for annulment of marriage for absence of either party 
for five successive years if unknown to be alive. 
N—Except in cruelty cases, one year to remarry. 
O—Plaintiff, six months; defendant, two years to remarry. 
P—If guilty spouse is sentenced to infamous punishment. 
Q—Crime against nature. 
R—Sixty days to remarry. 
S—One year to remarry. 
T—Six months to remarry. . 
U—Adultery cases, discretion of Court. 
V—Four months to remarry. 
W—Separation for three years after decree for same. 
XK—Separation no cohabitation—five years. Exceptions; Rhode Island and Texas, 10 years. 
Y--Separation no cohabitation—three years, 
7—Separation for two years after decree for same. 
es—The plaintiff can invariably remarry in the State where he or she procured a decree of diyorce 
ee caiments Nos so the defendant, who is barred, except in certain States. After a period of time 
jhas elapsed even the offender can apply for special permission. 
.$. Supreme Court in a 5 to 4 opinion, ruled April 18, 1949, that one-sided quick divorces 
bond be challenged as legal if notice of the action was not served on the divorced partner within 
the divorcing State, excepting where the partner was represented at the proceedings. 
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Vital Statistics—Blue Cross Plan; Height and Weight 
Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans 


Source: Richard M, Jones, Director, Blue Cross Commission of the American Hospital Association 
enrollment as of Dec. 31, 1951 


‘és e 


Enroll- 
Plans | ment State Plans State Plans_ 
Bone ae Missourt Spe Syecons Syston 1 
K ontana......] 1 | 102,106)/Wyoming...... 
87,5: Nebraska...... ‘Puerto Rico 1 
1,281,027||N. H. and Vt..}'. 1 | 276,458||Alaska........ 1 
05,410||New Jersey - 
ite a peas Canadian 
; ew York..... = 
278°990||North Carolina. ExOviInCes 
178,075||North Dakota. . Alberta... ..... 1 
2 . Manitoba...... 


N.B.,Newfound- 
ijjland, N. §&., 


: 
g 
bt 


433,177||Rhode Island... 
375,318||South Carolina. 
267,499||South Dakota. . 


46 states, Dist. 
of Col., Puerto 
563|/Rico, Alaska 
and eight 
Canadian 
(Provinces..... 


ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF JAN. 1 OF EACH YEAR - 
Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans| Number || Date | Plans; Number jj Date | Plans) Number 


[soph ae el ld SOS Dd a dl a ed od SS] ed 
TTT Fh 0 tt bt 00 Pret bt 0 ft IND 00 tt ft et BD 


Mississippi... ... 


=I 
a 
< 
rt 
= 
e: 
® 


1937..| 34 608,021||/1941..| 67 6,049,222//1945..| 85 |16,511,198}|1949..| 90 {32,921,212 
19388..} 40 1,364,975||1942..| 71 8,456,267||1946..| 87 |19,989,205||1950 90 |35,918,705 
1939..) 56 2,874,055|/1943..) 77 |10,458,899)|1947..) 88 |25,876,424||1951..| 90 |40,250,729 
1940..1 59 4,431,772|11944..1 80 113,005,4931|1948..| 91 |29,440,914||1952..] 87 141.435,379 


Blue Cross Plans are local non-profit organiza- | routine dressings and casts. Most of the Plans 
tions that provide hospital service to members. | cover the following services in varying degrees: 
Enroliment as of December 31, 1951, constituted | special diets, emergency room care, anesthesia, 
25.79 per cent of the population of the United | X-ray, electroeardiograms, basal metabolism tests 
States, Alaska and Puerto Rico served by Blue | physical therapy, oxygen therapy and pathology 
Cross and 25.24 per cent of the population of the Average monthly subscription rates are $1.45 


eight Provinces served by the five Canadian Blue 
Cross Plans. During 1951 Blue Cross Plans paid 
$484,738,670 to hospitals for care of 5,807,072 
members for 36,774,625 days. of bed care. Ss 
amount represented 89.86 per cent of earned sub- 
scription income, the remainder being devoted 
to total operating expense, 8.17 per cent of earned 
subscription income, and reserves, 1.97 per cent. 

Blue Cross Plans provide service in semi-private 
accommodations in 4,000 hospitals, for a period 
Yanging from 21 to 120 days at full benefits per 
year or per disability, usually plus a period of 
partial benefits, ranging from 30 to 180 days. All 
Plans provide board and room, general nursing 
care, use of operating and delivery rooms, routine 
laboratory service, routine drugs and medications, 


for an individual, and $3.60 for a family including 
husband, wife and unmarried children under 19. 
Members of one Plan moving into the area of 
another Plan usually may transfer their mem- 
bership. A reciprocal program, the Inter-Plan 
Bank, supplemented by schedules of benefits in 
non-member hospitals, assures receipt of care in 
any recognized general hospital in the world. 

Medical and surgical care are available through 
73 prepayment plans affiliated with 85 Blue Cross 
Plans. 61 of the Plans are known as Blue Shield 
Plans. ‘The largest medical Plans, as of December 
31, 1951, were those covering New York City 
(2,469,063 members), Detroit, Michigan (2,379,356 
members), and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (1,627,- 
276 members). 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds ~ 


MEN WOMEN 
2 WOMEN eee 
AiG | BET |B | BS: |B] BE BS | BSH | | | |S a 
~ | wet. “wet. | wet.| w. gt.| Wet.| Wet.|| Wet.| Wat.| Wat. wet 1 ; 
15-19 | 108 | “iit | “iid |-T48"| Yas" | Yoe"| Neo] Saa"|| Goss] Lowe] wien] Saat] Wat) Wat ioe 
20-24 119 121 124 127 131 135 139 142 113 115 117 120 123 126 129 
25-29 124 126 128 131 134 138 142 146 116 118 120 122 125 129 132 
30-34 aby 129 131 134 137 141 145 149 119 121 123 125 128 132 136 
35-39 | 129 | 131 | 133 | 136 | 140 148 | 152 || 122 | 124 | 196 | 129 | 132 | 136 
40-44 | 132 | 134] 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 | 150 | 154 || 126 | 128 | 130-| 133 | 136 | 139 | 145 
45-49 | 134 | 136 141 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 156 || 129 | 131 | 133 | 136 | 7 


135 137 139 | 142 1 1 133 | 135 | 138 | 141 | 144 
5/3” 5/977) 5107715711” 6’ 6’ 1") 6 2") 6’ 3”]| 5/6") 57777) 5°87] 57 977 5/107 15/41" 6’ 


15-19 138 142 146 | 151 | 156 | 161 | 166 | 171 127 | 131 | 185 | 189 | 143 | 147 | 152 
20-24 146 150 154.) 158 | 163 | 168 | 173 | 178 133 | 137 | 141 | 145 | 149 | 153 | 157 
25-29 150 154 158 | 163 | 169 | 175 | 181 | 187 136 | 1 148 | 152 | 155 | 159 
30-34 154 158 163 | 168 | 174 | 180 | 186 | 192 140} 1 148 | 152 | 155 | 158 | 162 
35-39 157 162 167 | 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 197 148 | 152 | 156 | 159 | 162 | 165 


5 1 1 197 | 204 151 | 155 | 159 | 163 | 166 | 170 
50-54 162 167 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 198 | 205 152 * 157 | 162 | 166 | 170 | 174 | 177 
Sp ee 


Periods of Gestation and Incubation 
Animal Days or i Days or Days or D 
. months Animal months aVASGEM months Animal , mouths: | 
Ass 380d || Elephant 21-22m || Mare 1jim || Wolf : 
Bear 6m || Ewe 5m |} Monkey Tm || Chicken oid 
Beaver 4m || Fox 62d || Opossum 26d |) Duck 30d 
Cat 55d || Giraffe 14m || Rabbit 30-40d |} Goose 30d 
Cow 9m || Goat 156d || Rat 28d || Pigeon 18d 
Deer 8m || Guinea pig 63d || Sow 4m || Turkey 26d 
Dromedary 12m || Kangaroo 39d || Squirrel 28d 
Dog 62d || Lion 108d || Whale 10m 
Human period of gestation 280 days, j 
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Vital Statistics—Blue Shield Plan; Plural Births 


= 


Source: Frank E. Smith, Director, 


Blue Shield Medical-Surgical Plans 


lue Shield Medical Care Plans, enrollment as of December 31, 1951 


Enroli- iF 
Plans ment Plans pen ye 
1 363,676 
- 85.272 i 140399 » ooe ea8 
; 600,386 i 

1 821.976 1 92/376 oios0 

1 289,807 1 168,923 i 

i 459,752 1 235,832 

: byes 1 69,906|| Provinces: 

i grapes if 3,383,927||Br. Columbia..| 1 190,415 

i 6,689 1 88,87 Manitoba... 1 118,210 

4 647.988 ei 1,1571445||N’f'land, Pr. 

1 729,897 1 66.51 ap ee 1 111,308 

i | Sea'sss|iPerteyivania.| 7 | 1,7¢5784|\Saskatehewan. 2 | 7b607o° 

3 117,073||South Carolinal 1 a ne ee aah 

1 4. i'Tennessee.... . 3 150,467||42 states, D. 

1 38,013||Texas....:..; 2 487,752||of C., Hawaii, 

1 158,382||Utah......... 1 56,815||Puerto Rico & 

1 1,286,431||Virginia...... 2 403,492||eight Cana 

1 2,379,356 ||West Virginia 8 220,341||dian Prov..... 21,125,812 

ENROLLMENT BY YEAR AS OF DEC. 31 OF EACH YEAR 

Date | Plans Number | Date | Plans} Number || Date | Plans; Number | Date Plans| Number 
1944..| 18 915,658/|1946. .| 18 | 1,826,719|1948..| 55 | 8,911,225|1950..| 72 |16,62 
1945..| 23 | 1,408,652||1947..| 47 | 5,791,175|11949..| 68  |12/260,045||1951..| 78 DS REERa te 


During 
to physicians for care of Blue S 
This 


Blue Shield Plans pore benefits in the form 
of service or cash indemnities depending upon the 
income of the. subscriber. Generally speaking a 
single person with an income of $2050 and a family 
with an income of $3100 receive benefits in the form 
of services described in the membership contract 
and the Blue Shield Plan pays the physician’s fee 


amounts described in his membership contract 
which he may apply toward the phystolaws bill. 

Blue Shield Plans offer medical care, 
and maternity care during delivery, diagnostic 
X-ray and anesthesia. In addition, many Plans also 
cover the following services in varying degrees: 
X-ray, laboratory examinations, medical examina= 
tions, medical treatment, radium treatment and 
consultant’s benefits. 

Average monthly subscription rates are $1.02 
for an individual and $2.63 for a family including 
husband, wife and unmarried dependent children. 
Members of one Plan moving into the area of an- 
other Plan usually may transfer their member- 


ships. 

The majority of the Blue Shield_medical care 
Plans are coordinated with Blue Cross hospital 
service Plans. 


Plural Births by 


Number Born Alive in the United States 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 
Cases in which all individuals were born dead are shown in parentheses but are not included in the totals, 


Cases of twins 


Cases of triplets 


Cases of quadruplets 


Year Both (Both 3 lor2 (3 4 1,2) (4 
Total born | Total born | Total | liv- or 3 | bern 
otal | living | living feud) living | living cad} ing | Uviegdatesas 
3940...| 24,976| 23,366| 1,610|(1,060)| 247) 198] 49 | (16) 3 2 ee Be 
1941. '| 267443] 24’910| 1.533] (996)| 256 | 213 | 43 | (14) 12 11 1 BE 
1942...| 29/139] 27/490] 1,649] (1.047)| 277 | 242 | 35 | (14) 5 1 4 ie 
1943... | 29/470] 27'861| 1.609} (989)| 316 | 245! 71 (9) 1 = 1 =) 
1944.°.| 28'591| 2679471 1.644| 4,034)| 286 | 239 | 47 (8) 8 4 ei: 
1945..°| 28.604| 27'393| 1,211] (852)|- 257] 237 | 20 | (11) = = CS ee 
1946. 36:782| 34/935| 11847| (1,134)| 327] 294] 33 | (16) 5 5 SSeS 
Bar| aie abetl) belo) | ae) et) a | 8] aL 
1949 36/479| 34/546| 1,933 {i102 337 287 50 | (15) 3 2 1 as 
Total 
{940.49| 315,0161298,496| 16,520! 10,146! 2,979 | 2,532 | 447 | (130) 44 31 13s) 


There was also 1 case of quintuplets (4 females born alive, 


porn alive, 3 females born dead) in 1948 


1 female born dead) in 1945 and 1 (2 males 


On an average, 1940-49, 1 in 95-confinements resulted in a twin set being born, 1 in 10,046 in a triplet 


set, 1 in 680,163 ina quadruplet set. 


nn, 


THE DIONNE AND DILIGENTI QUINTUPLETS; UNUSUAL TWINS 


The Dionne quintuplets—Annette, Cecile, Emilie, 
Marie, Yvonne—were born to Mr. and Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne May 28, 1934, in Callander, Ont., Canada. 
Dr. Allan R. Dafoe delivered all within half an 
hour. Their aggregate weight was 13 lbs., 6 ounces. 
The state interested itself in their welfare and 
their education was carefully supervised. Photo- 
graphs and articles about them yielded the basis 
for financial independence, but they were not ex- 
ploited on the stage. They came to New York in 


dorf Astoria Hotel. 

Quintuplets, two boys and three girls, were born 
to Franco and Vallotta de Diligenti July 15, 1943, 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Craniopagus Twins. An extraordinary case of 


twins born with the tops of their skulls connected, 
was reported from Rock Island, Ill., in Septem- 
ber, 1951. The twins together weighed 11 Ib., 12 
ounces when born and their head circumferences 
were each 1234 in. (32.38 cm.). The general 
‘condition of the twins was normal. The twins 
were joined forehead to forehead in symmetrical 
fashion. X-ray photographs disclosed the absence 
of the superior portion of the bony vault on the 
skull of each twin, and the absence of several 
parietal bones, but the anterior lower portion of 
the frontal bone, the occipital bone and the 
temporal and sphenoid bones were present. A 
radio-translucent line indicated a separation of 
the bones of each head. The twins were reported 
alive and well in the Illinois Research Hospital by 
sae Bee ae physician, Dr. S. P. Durr, in Octo- 
er, ; 


oe a ee er en ae ch as ais 
(442 Vital Statistics—Registered Hospitals; Future Lifetime; Bi 


q Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and their Capacities 


Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1951 cS: 


Hos- Bas- | Patien Average 


“ ts) Hos- 
State |pitals| Beds |sinets Adanitted| Census || State |pitals 


Alg. ..: 111 20,450| 1,352 274,918 16,989 i; 
Ariz... 6 yl 591 112,930 : 5, 
Ark.. 73 15,041 824 73, 11,977 eos 
Calit 385] 113,044) 5,293) 1,336,314 94,99: F 
Colo. 1 19,7: 1,02 222,657 15,810 ey? 
Conn 23,756| 1,281 257,073 20,195 , 
me De a} 28 16.497 861 167/398 13318 6o.8e 
orc, , , A ” 
141 22,6! 1,779 326, 16,95 15,118 
129) 26,915} 1,509 376,974 21,585 
J Idaho 52 5 542 76, 25) 
341| 102,644) 5,458) 1,115,604 87,858 
: Ind 137 30,454) 2,16 4 7 5 
Iowa 131 22,620] 1,672 302,416 19,049 
Kan 134 19,177) 1,502]. ,o4 15,683 
Ky 116 23;579) 1,328 298,227 19,404 
La 118 22,594) 1,493 360,729 17,728 
Me 3 8,718 581 050 »440 
: Md 82 26,517) 1,288 261,090 22,825 
Mass 220 66,228) 3,620 597,027 57,581 
at Mich 256 64,650} 3,946 783,263 56,513 
Minn 212 31,316] 2,360 439,884 26,024 
Miss 13,550 853 202,391 10,434 
Mo.... 163 37,948) 2,510 433,975 32,709 
Mont. . 57 5, 643 100,193 4,686 
7 Nebr.. 112 13,844] 1,150 182,837 11,043 
shee Summary of Hospitals (beds in parentheses)—Federal, 388 (216,939); State, 554 (683,376); County, 
633. (107,458); City, 377 (77,736); City-County, 80 (12,211); Church, 1,116 (154,053); Non-profit, 2,121 
(225,903); Individual and partnership, 966 (27,527); Corporations, 402 (24,785). 
gas 
a = > se 2 
4 Average Future Lifetime in United States 
it (Based on reported deaths and births in 1948 and 1949 and estimated population on July 1, 1948 and 


duly 1, 1949 and reported deaths and births 1939-1941 and 1940 census of population.) 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, National Office of Vital Statistics 


Years remaining Averase duration of life (years) 
ao oo = ee ci 
Total, White Nonwhite Total White Nenwhite 
pu~ |——__-——___/___ Pee 
ation | Male |Female| Male \Female ation | Male |Female| Male Female 
4 67.6 65.9 71.5 58.6 62.9 |/1939-1941} 63.62 | 62.81 | 67.29 52.33 | 55.51 
68.8 | 67.1 | 72:3] 60:8 | 64.7 1948 | 67.2 | 65.5 | 71:0 | 58:1 | 62.5 
65.2 63.5 68.7 75 61.3 1949 67.6 65.9 71.5 58.6 | 62.9 
60.2) 98.7 | 63.9} 52.8] 56.5 Survivors out of 100,060 births 
Bee cog! aa-3 | fe-3 | 28:9 |~ 2-7 to age 20 
‘ ‘| 46°3 44.7 4914 39°3 42°8 ||1939-1941| 92,435) 92,293) 93,984 86,770 | 88,505 
: 41.7 40.0 446 351 38.5 1948 95,003 | 94,664] 96/093.) 91'827 93,116 
4 : 37.1 35.4 399 31/0 343 1949 95,128 | 94,828 96,227 | 91,711 93,377 
oo] ea] BP) BS) ee] aes tices 
a 26. 30. * . 1939-1941} 60,366 | 58,305 68,701} 35,912 
| 22.6 26.4 20.5 23.5 1948 | 66,476 | 62,503 75,682 $3040 Bide 
0. 18.9 22.3 LW arg 20.4 1949 67,378 | 63,274| 76,591| 44'489| 52 221 
16.8 15.5 18.3 15.3 Wot ¥ i 
UScoakeed | 14.6, 13:1 | 1e.8 Survivors to age 65 out of 
8) 8:8 ee | ioe 1372 || 1939-19411 ant cme eee 
i ‘ Be 4 é , 3. -1941) 65,306 | 63,174 | 73,099 41,388) 4 
; ‘ 6.0 5.5 5.9 9.4 12,2 1948 69,973) 66,026 | 78/759 46,871 54940 
4.0 3.7 3.7 8.1 10.9 1949 70,829 | 66,725 | 79/594 48,510] 55,925 
peewee we | ST 8 : 
Birth Stones 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Month Ancient Modern Month |Ancient | Modern Monath Ancient Modern 
sanuary..|Garnet..... Garnet A ae Agate. . Emerald Sept y ay 
February .|Amethyst . .| Amethyst June,..... Emerald |Pearl, Moon- Onnhee, ae Neier ces Sr ‘ 
March...|Jasper..... yk s Alexandrite oun 
orAq’mrine uly..... .{Onyx .. .|Ruby +++.+|| November 
April ..../Sapphire.. ./Diamond August... |Carnelian Sardonyx Dedeeber oh oan Ce Teale 


or Peridot, . 


§ ’ or Zircon 


Flower of the Menth 


January—Carnation or Snowdrop February—vViolet or Primrese. March—J 

‘ . Fek — Jon — 

pres Pea or Daisy. May—Lily of the Valley or Hawthorn. June—Rose or Horcyencnle ae atde 

or Water Lily, August—Poppy or Gladiolus. September—Aster or Morning Glory, October—Cal ndul 

or Cosmos. November—Chrysanthemum. December—Narcissus or Holly. Sai 
BABY COLORS : 


Blue for boys. Pink for girls. 


How Old is Ann? This title of a riddle 
iow Hew 0 Beto. ie eet ee famous decades ago was recalled when its originator, 


rt D o d ge and newspaper owner, died F. 

Pa. Towne’s riddle was: Mary is 24. She is twice as old as Ann was wher: May cen 
Ann is now. ero old is Ann?’ The answer was not made public immediately, and many hours eke | 
used up in attempts to find it. The game is not made any easier by knowledge that the answer is 18. 


a |e = . ‘. 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


_ NUMBER OF NEW PERMANENT NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED, URBAN, RURAL, 


AND BY SOURCE OF FUNDS! 
Number of new permanent units 


Total Privat 2 P 
Period Perera PUrese Te Te eee ee 


Rural Rural Rue: 
Urban nonfarm Total Urban nonfarm Total Urban nonfarm 


nonfarm 
247,000 | 196,000 51,000 | 247,000 | 196,000 51,000 0 0 0 
937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000) 185,000 0 0 0 
000 94,000 | 330,000 | 236.000 :000 0 0 0 
221,000 | 117,000 | 104,000 | 215,700 | 112,600) 103,100 5,300 4, 900 
96, 206,000 | 529,600 | 333,200} 196,400 73,000 63.400 9,600 
141,800 i 45, 138,700 7 45,500 3,100 3, 100 
209,300 | 133,900 5,400 | 208,100 | 132,700 1,200 1,200 0 
4 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,500 95,700 0 8,000 8, 0 
849/000 | 479,800 | 369,200 | 845,600 | 476,400 400 3,400 0 
3 ,700 | 913,50! 0, 403,500 18,100 14,900 3,400 
1,025,100 i 436,300 | 988,800 | 556,600| 432,200 6,300 32,200 4,100 
1,396,000 | 827,800 68,200 |1,352,200 | 785,6 43,800 42,200 ,600 


: 568, 1352, 00! 566,600 1 
1,091,300 | 595,300 | 496,000 {1,020,100 | 531,300! 488,800 71,200 64,000 7,200 


Data for 1920-29 are from National Bureau of Economie Research; data for 1930-51 are from 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Based on building permits issued and Federal construction contracts awarded 
which. from 1946, have been supplemented by data from field surveys in nonpermit-issuing places. 


Beginning in 1945 data from building permits have been adjusted for lapsed permits and lag between 
permit issuance and the start of construction. These influences were neg igible prior to 1945, 


ee units provided by the Federal Temporary Re-use Housing Program, and all other temporary 


2Urban and rural nonfarm classification for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census; for years 1930-51, 
on 1940 Census. 
PERMIT VALUATION PER NEW PRIVATFLY FINANCED DWELLING UNIT AUTHORIZED IN 
URBAN AREAS! 


(This table does not show change in the permit valuation of a single dwelling of a given type, but 
does show change in the permit valuation of all dwellings for which permits were issued. Does not 
include land costs.) 


Average pportate valuation per new Index numbers (1947-1949 = 100) of permit 
we 


elling unit in— valuation per new dwelling unit in— 
een Se a 
All Multi- All Multi- 
Year types 1-family | 2-family | family types 1-family | 2-family | family 
of struc- struc- struc- of struc- struc- struc- 
struc- tures tures tures struc- tures tures tures 
tures 2 3 tures 2 
$4,139 $4,294 $3,433 $3,583 65.9 64.8 70.9 66.5 
916 5,110 4,236 3,804 78.2 ey 87.5 70.7 
5,744 6,000 4,519 4,949 91.4 90.6 93. 91.9 
6,631 6,994 4,999 5,681 105.5 105.6 103. 105.5 
6,475 6,881 5,008 5,522 103.1 103.9 103.4 102.6 
7,288 7,769 5,373 5,608 116.0 117.3 111.0 104.2 
8,195 8,772 5,729 5,630 130.4 132.4 118.3 104.6 


iDwelling units for which building permits were issued in all urban places, including an estimate of 
new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building permits. These 
data on city dwelling units, unlike the data on nonfarm housing in the table above, cover homebuilding 
only in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding the city proper; they cover all units, 
temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housing cover only permanent dwell- 
ings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent the volume of new home- 
puilding actually started-during the month, as in the case of nonfarm housing, since the building- 
permit data have not been adjusted for topsed permits nor for lag between permit issuance and the 
start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census. 

Sincludes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. 

SIncludes units in multifamily structures with stores. 


“4Preliminary. 
NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF URBAN DWELLING UNITS AUTHORIZED! 
Number of dwelling units in— Percentage of dwelling units in— 


fee ee eS 

Wear : Multi- Multi- 
Alltypes of| 1-family | 2-family family 1-family | 2-family family 
structures| structures|structures? structures’; structures|structures?|structures? 


a 
o 
~ 
on 

= 
D 
oO 
on 
bo 
fos) 
_ 
wo 
iS 
a 
oO 
a 
so 
wo 
ot 
Oo 
me 
ot 
1) 
e 
o 
ies} 
[3] 
on 
for) 
o 
iD 


a0 28,505 448,434 ” 24,326 55,745 84.8 4.6 10.6 

bay. Fee temas H mil ‘911 34/091 79.143 77.7 6.7 15.6 
4948). colon ; 531,293 393,712 37,010 100,571 74.1 70 18.9 
HOAGHe sac 607,480 414/395 27/485 165,600 68.2 45 27:3 
HHO eae: 837,452 627,468 35,736 174/248 74.9 43 20:8 
1G ae ene 599,822 438,597 29,783 131,442 73.1 5.0 21.9 


z its for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban 
pleces: including an estimate of new homebuilding undertaken in some small urban places that do not 
issue pbuilding permits. These data on city dwelling units. unlike the data on nonfarm housing in the 
table above, cover homebuilding only in urban places, excluding the suburban areas surrounding the city 
proper; they cover all units, temporary as well as permanent, whereas the figures on nonfarm housing 
cover only permanent dwellings. In addition, the urban dwelling unit information does not represent the 
volume of, new homebuilding actually started during the month, as in the case of nonfarm housing, 
since the building-permit data have not been adjusted for lapsed permits nor for lag between permit 
issuance and the start of construction. Urban classification is based on 1940 Census. 

ZIncludes units in 1- and 2-family structures with stores. 

SIncludes units in multifamily structures with stores, 

‘Preliminary. 
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PERMIT VALUATION OF URBAN. BUILDING AUTHORIZED, BY CLASS OF BUILDING! 
(Index Numbers, 1947-49=100) 


. All buildin New residential New nonresidential; Additions, altera- 
poaecauurinn building? buiiding tions and repairs : 
i Permit Permit Permit ¢ 
aoe Falenion Index valuation | Index} valuation | Index| valuation | Index 
in thousands| no. |inthousands| no. |in thousands} no. |in thousands| no. 
oh 1945 5. e 2 1,966,913 29.6 $ 663,160 18.8 $ 827,614 383 $ 476,139 50.4 
ie 1946.03.00. wr gegale 71.4 2,513,789 711 1,458,602 67.4 771,023 ae 
‘ MOAT Re de 5 5 5,563,348 83.7 2,957,455 83.6 1,713,489 79.2 892,404 94, 
. 1948. =: ,.,. ,972,784 104.9 ,600,295 101.8 2,367, 109.5 1,004,549 106.3 
LY era 7,396,274 11, ,050,336 114.5 2,408,445 11.3 937,493 99.2 
DOS OWE e.50%-% 10,481,518 157.8 6,231,417 176.2 3,157,643 146.0 1,092,458 115.6 
TOGIE So. ois. 8,787,605 132.3 4,988,559 141.1 2,709,302 125.2 1,089,744 115.3 
7Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in all urban places, 
including ee estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 
permits. oe. 
2Includes' value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 
8Preliminary. 
INDEXES OF THE VALUATION OF URBAN BUILDING AUTHORIZED1 
: Indexes (monthly average 1947-49 = 100) 
Period All building New residential New nonresiden- | Additions, altera- 
construction building? tial building tions and repairs 
; 34.5 100.3 46.6 
; 3:3 a3. 108 
‘ie 18:8 38, 50.4 
"] 71.1 67.4 81.6 
j 83.6 79 94.4 
A e 101.8 109.5 106.3 
. 111.3 111.3 99.2 
176.2 146.0 115.6 
rh 141.1 125.2 115.3 
: 1Building for which building permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded in’ all urban places, 
including an estimate of building undertaken in some small urban places that do not issue building 
permits. Estimates for 1929 through 1941 were derived by applying link relatives to data obtained from 
all reporting cities, the number of which increased steadily each year almost 2,500 in 1941; figures 
for 1942 onward were derived by expanding a carefully stratified sample of approximately 2,500 reporting 
cities to estimate for all urban areas. 
®Includes value of hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping residential building. 
8Preliminary. i 
is Revised Estimated Expenditures for New Construction in Continental United States (in millions of 


dollars)—(1930) 8,741, (1935) 4,232, (1940) 8,682, (1945) 5,633, (1950) 27,902, (1951) 29,863, 


Dwelling Units in the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census (April 1, 1950) 


Dwelling units 


State 

1950 1940 
843,521 708,043 
240,788 147,079 
575,125 520,613 
3,593,662) 2,340,373 
36,506 54,660 
611,951 488,543 
97,013 75,567 


229,699 
2,815 


820/460] 7297206 
777,244| 619/233 


Dwelling units 


1950 1940 
311,650 260,659 
688,329 500,156 
1,402, 30! 1,221,252 
1,972,390} 1,519,378 
18,91 73,042 
609,375 557,246 
1,269,676] 1,140,493 
194,407 77,443 
417,71 387,368 
56,515 6,77) 
189,695 158,044 
1,502,301} 1,223,887 
199,811 45,642 
4,638,021} 4,032,460 
1,058,424 20,8 
175,847 162,881 
2,405,084! 1,977;693 


State 


US. 55 


Dwelling units 


1950 1940 
715,693 647,485 
524,205 369,811 

3,039,288] 2,618'056 

44,1 203,469 
557,706 458,899 
194,571 179,744 
921,647 42,030 

2,394,208] 1,804)884 

00,8 47, 
121,911 106,362 
902,151 659,787 
810,925 590,439 
544,533 459,725 

1,056,709 897,719 

92,1 76,8 


46,012,917| 37,325,470 


VACANT DWELLING UNITS INSIDE AND OUTSIDE STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Total i 
Rapist ‘ota Inside Bak Outside 
Number % Number N, Number | A 
All dwelling units... ... ° 46,012,917 | 100.0 25,635,424 100.0 20 
tithe 3,156,932 6.9 ,110,361 4.3 ose are tins 
Aaliable......:........ 731,282 1.6 14,103 1.6 317,179 1.6 
BOrMentetc 2. a... 516,205 1.1 276,146 1 © 240/059 1.2 
For sale only...) 21°! 215,077 0.5 137.957 0.5 77,120 0.4 
HOUSEHOLDS BY REGIONS AND DIVISIONS 
(Occupied dwelling units instéad of households shown for 1940) 
1950 1940 |% in- 
Region and division | census census |crease Region and division Senate ceoeen aoe 
United States. . . |42,856,051|34,854,532| 23.0 Z PARE red 
2854, =| (Souths sue enete eee 12,635,355/10,278,204| 292 
Northeast..........:, 11,239,053 | 9,479,318 | 18.6 7540, 278" 2 
New Hngland.. |: 1"! 2,616,632| 2'201.421| is'9 Bast Sees 2 oo ast Erte bh 
Middle Atlantic... .. | 8,622,421] 7'277'397| 19°5 4;102'867| 3'377'230| 21:4 
North Central.....-": 982,520 10,963,388] 18.4 999,123] 4133622 aes 
Hast North Central...) 8'829'454| 7'275'239| 21.4 1,446,606| 17120'450| 20° 
West North Central. ! 4/153'066! 3'688'149| 12'¢ 4,552,517! 3'013°172 51d 


; 
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AGRICULTURE 
Farms in United States by States—Number, Acreage, Value 


Source: Bureau of the Census. (Census of 1950) 


Average value 
of land and hs eee eae 
buildings buildings 
Land in 
States Farms | Farms Per | Per 


Acres Dollars} Dollars 
16,016,721) 11,847) 91.62 
ae aa ee 6,490) 98.65 


194,044 
20,969,411! 14,575) 136.34 
36,006,603 04 51.42 
20,327,683| 19,963) 62.73 
14,112,841} 10,349] 106.97 
191,052) 16,941] 232.02 


11,878,793] 5,648) 69.06 
44,785,529] 20,830) 31.31 
8 6,154 


7,3 
15,572,295] 8, 82. 
17,369,245] 20,744| 86.78 
a 8,214,626} 5,852) 59.31 
WAS. ieee 1 23,221,095} 12,220) 8 


221, 8,58 

Lied oe 12,614} - 84,420,892) 33,252) 13.75 

U. S. Total|5,382,162'1,158,565,852! 13,941| 66.64 
POSSESSIONS (*Not available.) 


Alaska....”. 25} 424,799 | 12,465) 15.51 
466 Hawaii..... 5,750 2,432,069 | 33,961| 80.29 
,063,525| 36,078 Guam...... +262 10,0! * * 
13,391 1,713,731| 8,921 .85||/Puerto Rico. 53,512 1,844,886 * = 
24,838 1,725,441] 19,635 x Amer.Samoa, 1,490 14,830 * * 
23,599!  47,521,809' 26,837 16.10}) Virgin Isl... 755 63,753 | 8,600} 101.84 


Figures of acreage in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acres and for Guam 
indicate hectases, each of which equals 2.417 acres. 
. In 1940, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615,039; by managers, 
36,351; by tenants, 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 

In 1945, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,301,361; by part owners, 660,502; by managers, 
38.885; by tenants, 1,858,421; by croppers, 446,556. 

In 1950, farms operated by full owners numbered 3,089,583; by part owners 824,923; by managers 
23,527; by tenants 1,444,129; by croppers 346,765. 

No data later than 1950 has been supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


Farms in United States—Number, Acreage, Value 
Source: Bureau of the Census 


Farm Land Cropland Value of 
as Per cent Harvested, Farm Land 
Year Farms Farms of Total Preceding and 
Land Area Year! Buildings 
Acres Per cent Dollars 
293,561,000 15.6 3,272,000,000 
407,213,000 21.4 6,645,000,000 
407,735,000 21.4 7,444,000,000 
536,082,000 28.2 10,197,000,000 
623,219,000 32.7 13,279,000,000 
838,592,000 44.1 16,615,000,000 
878,798,000 46.2 34,801,000,000 
55,884,000 50.2 66,316,000,000 
924,319,000 48.6 49,468,000, 
986,771,000 1.8 47,880,000,0! 
1,054,515,000 55.4 32,859,000,000 
,060,852,000 55.7 »242, 33,642,000,000 
1,141,615,000 59.9 352,866,000 46,389,000,000 
1,158,566,000 60.9 = 344,395,000 (*) 


* vailable. 
ieee 1924, this column shows the total acreage of crops for which figures are ayailable, except for 


14, ,932 acres of corn cut for forage were excluded (most of this was probably duplicated in 
Ree norenge on pes harvested as grain). Beginning with 1924, the figures represent the actual land 


harvested, i 
Farm Employment—Annual Averages 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
= Index (1910-14=100 per cent) 
EN ooo 
Total Family Hired Total Family Hired 
i Aver. ‘Aver. Index Yr.| Aver.| Index | Aver.| Index | Aver.| Index 

— AYO. Index | No. | Index | No. No. No. No. 
ay 1,000 1 000 1,000 

poe Per (ie Per- | Per Per- |. Per | Per- | Per | Per-| Per 

5 gons,| cent | sons] cmt loss liitiol “os | sos2| “os | S767] 96 
1310-Trost| 99 | 8 99 | 2934] 101 ||1042'|41; og | Sosot 95. | 2'769 
1920./11,362 94 8,479 93 2,883] - 100 1943.|11,329 94 8,704 95 2,625 91 
1925./11,466 95 8,579 94 2,887) 100 1944./11,055 92 8,643 94 2,412 83 
1930.|11,161 93 O29) 91 2,83: 98 1945.}10,813 8, 93 2,265 78 
1935./11.654 97 9,130} 100 2,5: 87 1946 .|11,092 92 8,766 96 2,326 80 
1936 .| 11.688 97 8,977 98 2,711 94 1947 .|11,166 93 8,759 2,407 83 
1937 .|11,651 97 850 97 2,801 97 1948 .|11,080 92 8,595 9: 2,485 Se 
1938 .| 11,658 97 8,856 97 2,802 97 1949. |10.756 89 8,326 91 3 oa 
1939./11,723 97 8,915 97 2,808 97 1950. |10,351 86 8,043 88 2,308 ; 
1940./11,671 97 8,866 97 2,805 97 1951, |10,022 83 7,799 85 2,223 7 
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446 Agriculture—Farm Income, Government ( ni | 
Farm Income and Government Eapecn by States a3 
oyernment payments by 

program 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; D: it 
rt Cash receipts from 
farm marketing _ 


1951 


(Prei.) 


State 


1950 


Conser- Su | muy 
yation ro . Total 


Massachusetts. . ie 
POMOC PSISTIG ee coors go sc sje ere ee 


_ m 


Ea 


a 
Pe] 
o 
bes 


el Rar ee 


me | 


i, 
1,310 7,785 | 
fowa 58 AGG } 
RORENOUU LURE Teenie sare clea ta eve wa 1,007, 70: 34,552| 1,212,799}  10,866).......... 10,866 
iG) F108 DY) 537, 629 6, ' 
PUOUUMMESAICOL As ttl aces i eo.ne a 5 os 554,777 119 6,47; | 
Nebraska 1,938 oe , 
60,528 © 
471 
5348 
s j 
zane 
8,032 — 
3,691 
Se ' 
95.597 | 
PROMUUCKY cs... ses eaeess,:| 634,398] 517-771] | -682,632|-  7:366|.......... 7,366 
Tennessee. ,.......0-+2+e04-..-| 432,700] 430,344] 4871504) = 7006/2 127 7,006 
AIADAMA. oe. cesseeeceee-s+-| 345,822] © 349'787| 415,088]  —«6'348|. 7111 Ee fa 
Mississippi: .. 2... ........--.04| 492,081] 479/7421 —-556.482| = 1751.7 tte 8,175 
Arkansas £1 Bin oe 6,533 
Louisiana fs R 381,036 4 11,584 
OBlahoma...................../ _ 606,333]  564,597| _618'762|  g'o38],.... 9,238. 
oy. tt 147, ! 22,182 
South Central 78,432 
UIBCERPRESIR EI AG asin Tinie cs a. 0 0 s.0ce ¢ 039 
00) Do 
ie a Sn rr 
Colorado, . 
New Mexic 
Arizona, 
Ga. sks 
Nevada. ....... ; § ‘ 9, 265); 44. eee 
Washington....;...... : 530 36, : - 
“TEEN ny aca eo 9,8 886 
MIMO oreseaa a Se ce ib. aidiae secs « 2,067,9 p i 8,815 
VUCTUCT ST ia Se A a aoa aan 4,872,933 5,910,657 23,966 if 
United States... :............ 28,011,650] 28,772,839 32,791,129 39,937 285,565 © 


Livestock and Products—(1950) $16,197,494, 000; (1951 19,609,443,000. 
Crops—(1950) $12,575,345,000; (1951) $13,181,686,000, ie 


gg ee a, 
Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


a) Sine 
3 o of 
Year | E 3 bal 
(1910-1914—100) ea Re 33 ~ 
os aA RB Cj 8 
= a) iw eS 
102 101 101 
207 200 208 noe 
71 202 222 214 
139 156 162 221 
133 142 128 119 
63 86 81 5. 
59 87 74 101 
68 101 88 125 
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Agriculture—Chief Crops 


Chief Crops for United States 1930-1951 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
Sors- 


hums 
Oats Barley |for grain 


109,5. 
184,97: 


969,381 


36| 843/813 
81,060,111 


07,623 


,063 |1,1 
106,025|1,152,118 
93,2 911 


1,019 
987,474 


_ Year |Tobacco All for for dry and beans toes pota- 
Hay forage | silage | edible field 
5 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ,000 
tons ags ags Ibs, bushels | bushels | bushels 
; 572 14,341 2,114) 697,350 13,929} 343,817 Tie 
1935 3,133 14,335: 3,385/1,152,795| 48,901] 378,895} 81,249 
| 1938 »D12 15,70: 1,778) 1,288,740 ,906} ~ 355, 603 
364 15,045 1,909/1,213,110] 90,141) 342,372) 61,744 
- 1940 6,217 16,945 2,192/1,766, 78,045} 376,920) 51,699 
8 ‘ 3,934|1,475,205| 107,197) 355,697| 62,517 
6,032 18,987 7,402|2,192,800) 187,524) 368,899) 65,469 
4,733 1,002 10,903/2,176,420 90,13: 458, 71,142 
5,644] 16,147 8,894/2,080,825; 192,121] 383,926] 68,251 
3,570! 13,091 eas 2,042,23. 193,167} 419,399] 61,259 
3,587} 15,840 6,679}/2,038,005| 203,395| 487,315 825 
3,338| 17,26 6,322/2,181,695| 186,451} 388,985 49,642 
4,318} 20,816 3,640/2,335,840| 227,217] 449,895 094 
3,626] 21,379 3,212/1,864,780| 234,194) 402.253 45,008 
4,926| 16,886 3,206 |2,021,730] 299,279| 429,8y6 49,825 
,622| 17,44 3,763|1,595,025| 280,512 325;708| 28,278 
ee a ie 
Sugar cane Sors- Oranges 
hum Sugar Al- Wal- Fil- an 
Year Six Sugar cane for; beets | Pecans | monds| nuts berts Tan- 
Seed and Sirup sirup gerines 
Crops(a)| seed 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Ibs. tons gallons | gallons tons tons tons tons tons boxes 
1930.. 283,346 3,153 16,602 9,727 9,199 28.6 13. 30. -3| 55,060 
1935.. 432,52 4,954) 24,509 16,230 ,908 62.2 9. 57.4 1.2 ,073 
1938... 515,865 7,157} 20,524| 11,407 11,497 37.2 15.0 55.3 2.4) 78,531 
1939... 478,1 6,244] 22,264 10,199 10,781 48.5 21.6 62.5 3.9] 75,742 
1940...| 489,677 4'218| 13,360] 10,684] 12,194 61.4 12.0 50.8 3.2] 85,510 
1941.. 7,9 5,471 18,638 568 342 60.9 6.0 70.0 5.8) 85,163 
1942.. 415,370 5,840 18,416 13,728 11,685 38.7 23.8 61.2 4.3] 89,349 
1943.. 418,384 6,485} 21,02 11,868 6,547 66.5 17.5 63.8 7.0| 106,651 
1944.. 562,852 6,144 19,897} 11,649 6,718 71.6 24.0 71.8 6.5|_ 113,210 
1945.. 480,290 6,707 8,251 ,00 8,616 70.6 27.2 70.9 5.3} 104,350 
1946.. 68,459} _ 5,962) 23,335) 10,171) 10,560 38.4 37.8 71.9 8.4) 118, 
1947.. 455,961 5,289} 18,545 ,84 12,503 59.3 29.2 64.6 8.8} 114,510 
1948. 487,398 6.768 11,245 5,586 9,424 88.8 34.0 711 6.4) 104,120 
1949. 55,551 6,541 9,745 3,539| 10,196 64.1 43.3 88.1 11.1) 108,465 
1950. 50,782 6,944 9.230 3,691) 13,535 62.8 37.7 64.3 6.7| 121,610 
1951.. 495,824 5,601 5,140 2,83 10.584 71.6 42.7 75.8 7.4| 122,900 
(a) Six seed crops—alfalfa, red clover, alsike clover, sweet. clover, lespedeza, and timothy seed. 
y Apples 
Grape- | Lem- Cran- | Straw- 
Year fruit ons Com’! |Peaches} Pears | Grapes | berries | berries 
counties ; 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels | bushels | bushels tons barrels | crates 
Grenier 56,392} 27,167 145i 584 9,143 
140,398} 55,440] 25,943 2,477 516} 10,811 
5,718} 53,922 31,70 2,671 474 9,97: 
139,247] 64,222). 29,279 2,449 704 11,786 
111,436} 57,832} 29,590 466 570} 12,319 
122,217| 75,36 29,129 2,725 725 12,506 
126,707} 66,720) 30,244 2,396 812 12,870 
87,31 42,761} 24,239 2,965 688 6,459 
121,266} 78,191) 31,337 2,712 376 4,366 
79 81, 33,042 2,781 656 5,201 
119,410} 86,643 44 160 856 7,004 
113,041] 82,270) 35,312 3,036 790 895 
8,40 65,352} 26.334 3,078 968 10,224 
133,742 4,818) 36,404 2,650 840 8,795 
123,126) 53,485) 31,140 2,707 984) 11,295 
112,935' 70,2651 32,687 3,281 932! 11,846 
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448 Agriculture—Farm Prices, Wages, Livestock Pi 


frerage; Mnicen:Hecei vet js) Peeters ae 


The figures represent dollars per 100 lbs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, s and lambs; dollars 
per head’ formu cows and Hove: cuits per Ib. for wool; dollars.per ton for cottonseed; dollats x 
bushel for clover seed. timothy seed. and alfalfa seed: cents per bushel for wheat and corn. i 
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The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, sweet potato 


do lars per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per Ib. for cotton, bu’ 
chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 5 
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11925-47 loose hay, 1948-52 baled 
was $19.80 per ton. 


; ‘60. 41. 42. 
2 38.70 40. ei 


hay. For comparative purposes Jan. 15, 1948 price of loose hay 

AVERAGE FARM WAGES 

Per month Per day ae Per month Per day 
al. 


Incl. | Excl. |Incl. | Excl. 
board|board|board|board 


DOSS Fe eT eS 
SOBSSSONCNOONIW 


= 
~ 
oo 


Cal, 
yr. 


Per month Per day 


—||Cal, ————___ 
Incl. | Excl. | Inct. | Exel. |} yr. |Incl. |Ex 1. |fncl. 
board|board! board|board board Sonad boara bona 


yr. 


1910]$21,00/$28.09| $1.05 1 
1915} 22,50] 30.00] 1.10 1.30 B45| 78. ooltor oo 53-88 
1920! 51.00] 65:00) 2:30 i 1.65} 1. : 3 4:20 
1925) 38.50| 49:00} 2:00) 2°: : ‘ 2.20) 2: : 4.50 
1930| 37.501 48.00] 1:80] 2: 2:90| 3: 4:80 
NEW SERIES 
So Per month Per week Per day Per hour 
al. 7. Feral * 
year With With | Without| With With 
board With board board board With boant, i With oe : 
&room | house | & room | or room & room | house | or room house or room } 
ada ka. $101.00 | $122:00 | $24.50 | $30.50 4.50 50 | $4.45 ‘. 
HOLD, « 99.00 | 121.00 23.75 30.75 re #380 5238 $03 
TABOR sel, a 99.00 | 121.00 23.50 31.00 4.45 3.50 4.56 ‘62 
BOS esc 113.00 | 137/00 27.25 34:50 5.00 3.90 5.00 69 
1952 (Jan.1)1 116.00 | 141.00 27.25 35.00 5.00 4.20 5.20 65 
Livestock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Department of Agriculture 
Horses 
Year Ail | Mitk | aux and Year Al | Milk | Stock Heresy 


On Jan. 1 |Cattle | Cows | Sheep Hogs | Mules ||On Jan. 1 |Cattle Cows 


‘ and 
Sheep/| Hogs |Mules 


26,182] 58'852| F'7e4 | 
7,253| 62'852| 7'067 


as of Jan. 1, 1952 was as follows (average value per 


) 
All cattle $15,733,000,000 ($179.00); Mi : 
Stock Sheep $779,000,000 sob eae Horses $500 08 oe on, 000 ($250.00); Hogs $1,910,000,000 ($29.90); | 


$694,000,000 ($1.53); ‘Turkeys $41'000.000 ($7.00). ($45.80); Mules $139,000,000 ($72.30); Chickens 


a al a ba 


fe Agriculture—Wheat, Corn, Oats Supply; Harvested Acreage 449 
Visible Supply of Wheat, Corn and Oats in United States 


_ Source: Chicago Board of Trade 


Wheat (1,000 bushels) Corn (1,000 bushels) Oats (1,000 bushels) 

Year Larg- Smali- Larg- Small- Larg- Smali- 

Date est Date est Date est Date est Date est Date est 
1915.|Dec. 31) 92,123/July 24] 5,416]|Feb. 20|41,246)Sept. 11] 1,710]|Feb. 27/33,499\Aug. 898 
1920.|Jan. 3) 75,363\July 17) 16,149||Oct. 16/10,829|Sept. 4] 2,564||Nov. 6/35,193) suly 10} 3,181 
1925. |Jan. 3) 91,492/July 18) 25,233||Mar. 12/35,287|Nov. 14] 1,458]| Feb. -14/74,999|July 25]. 25,897 
1930. |Sept. 27/205,732|June 28/104,475||Mar. 15/24,745|Aug. 16] 2,653]| Nov. 30,815|July 2 6,925 
1935.|/Jan. 5 ,328|June 29) 22,497||Jan. 5/39,875|Nov. 2] 1,827|| Nov. 30/45,855|July 6) 8,014 
_ 1940. |Sept. 28)173,573|June 22) 85,098||/Dec. 28/63,064|June 8] 23,010||Jan. 6/10,425|July 20) 2,022 
1943. |Jan. 2/200,645|Dec. 25/118,233||Mar. 13)46,762|Aug. 14| 5,331|| Nov. 6/16,918|May 1] 3,809 
- ~ 1944. /Jan. 1|117,291)June 24| 77,524||Feb. 26|21,304/Oct. 28] 6,195||Oct. 14|17,255|Apr. 15] 2,949 
1945. |Sept. 22|143,662|May 26) 52,847||Mar. 3/20,678|Sept. 8] 3,391||Oct. 20/45,741|/Apr. 7| 6,512 
1946. |Jan. 5) 83,796|May 4) 15,239||June 1/26,450/Oct. 26] 2,472||Jan. 1/41,138|/July 13] 2,016 
7 ~ 4|139,109|/June 28} 12,802||Mar. 22/36,207|Sept. 13] 6,342||Nov. 5/25,871\|June 14) 3,355 
1948. |Sept. 18|174,386|May 29] 38,276||Dec. 24143,624|Sept. 4 747||Sept. 18)17,868|May 1,100 
= 1949. 2 ; May 21) 85,438||Dec. 31/48,377|Aug. 6] 4.403})/Aug. 27/28,011|May 21) 2,462 
» 1950./Oct. 21)/228,758|May 27] 147,197||Dec. 30|54,442/Oct. 28] 35,386||Sept. 23|19,052|Apr. 29] 10,070 
a 1951. \Jan. 61211,589'June 23'145,639||Mar. 10'68,198'Sept. 15! 29,129||Oct. 13!29,930\Apr. 14! 11,263 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 


Wheat Corn Oats 
Year Low High Low High ~ Low High 
t Month| Dols. |Month| Dols.|/ Month | Dols. |Month| Dols. ||Month| Dols. |Month| Dols. 
; 1915...|Aug. |0.98 Feb, 1.68 Jan 0.5934 |Aug.  |0.8234 ||Oct. 0.35 4 Mar 0.60% 
1920...|Nov. 1.58 Jan. 3.50 Jant 0.67 May 2.17 Nov, 0.4684 June 1.29 
S 25...|April 1.35 %4 Jan. 2.2014 ||Jan. 0.75 Jan. 1.3414 ||Sept. 0.37 4 Jan. 0.62 
1930...) Nov. 0.7334 |Jan 1.29 June 0.64144 |Aug. 1.05% ||Nov,5 Wee Jan.6 |0.48 
1935,..|July 0.81 Oct. 1.31 April 0.57 Jan. 1.06 Aug. {0.28 Jan. 0.60 
1940...| Aug. 0.6934 |April /|1.16 ||July 0.55% |May_ |0.7834 ||Aug. {0.28 April |0.46 
1943,. .|Jun. 1.4334 |Dec. 1.7434 || Jan. 0.95 Mar.? |1.2334 ||Jan. 0.56 Nov. .89 
44...) July 1.53 Jan. 1.73 4H Nov. 1.08 May? |1.16 Sept. |0.60 Jan, 0.8734 
1945...) Aug. 1.6034 |Nov. 1.804 || July 1.101% |July* |1.34 Aug. 0.5834 |Dec. 0.87 
46. .,| Jan. 1.79 Dee 2.39 Dec. .33 July 2.29 aly 0.74 July 1.05 
1947... |Jan. 2.13% |Nov. (|3.2114||Jan. 1.3134 |Sept. |2.97 Jan. 0.80% |Dec. 1.39 
1948. ..| Aug 2.1234 |Jan. 3.18 4 || Nov. 37 Jan. 2.86 Aug. |0.70 Jan, 1.5334 
1949... .| Aug. 1,79 Apr. 2.42 ct. Lil July .59 July 0.5844 |\Jan 0.92 
1950. ...| Aug. 2.06 Dec. 2.44 Jan.&Feb |1.30 Sept. {2.42 Jan. 0.7234 |\Dec. 1.0544 
1951...|July 2.1914 |Dec 2.67 % || June 1.67 Dec. 2.0134 ||June 0.75 Nov. |1.12% 


1january and February. 2March, April and May.. 8May, November and December. ‘July and 
September. “November and December. ‘January and May. \ 


: HIGH AND LOW PRICES OF RYE AT CHICAGO (CENTS) 

. ~ Rye—(1915) Sept. 91; Feb. 131. (1920) Nov. 14115; July 23515. (1925) Sept. 7814; Jam. 173%. 

! (1930) Nov. 45; Jan. 10134. (1935) Aug. 4714; Oct. 6234. (1940) June 384%; April 7514. (1941) Feb. 4749; 
Dec. 74. (1942) Oct. 65; Feb. 8712. (1943) March 87; Nov. 12244. (1944) July 11045; May 12345. (1945) 


Harvested Acreage of-Principal Crops 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Totalharvested acreage of 52 Total harvested acreage of 52 
crops (exclud. duplications)! crops (exclud. duplications)! 
State SS SS ———— State —- 
Average Average 
1940-'49 1950* 1951 1940-’49 1950* 1951 
(1,600) 000 (1,000) 0D Coe Co 
VEIN CH oer ssn "ss euaies 1,210 99 978 -||North Carolina..... 6,28 6,03 ,20 
New Hampshire.... 400 333 333 |/South Carolina..... 4,550 3,931 3,998 
Vermont... . ..cse 1,136 1,035 F027 \|Georgia... .wce.ene> 7,813 6,366 6,414 
Massachusetts...... 451 397 SOT) HEVORIG A ahha eee 0x0 1,210 1,118 1,158 
Rhode Island....,.- 51 40 41" |Kentucky’....% 240.0. 5,296 4,939 4,982 
Connecticut:.....«. 384 331 327 ||Tennessee.........- 5,956 5,284 5,222 
PGE YORK G oo. sees 6,440 5,802 5,694 ||/Alabama............ 6,246 5,172 4,979 
ING W. Jersey... 2.20 809 780 798 ||Mississippi......... 6,554 5,712 5,512 
Penpsylvania....... 6,065 5,650 5,662 WATKANSAS: . os oo 6,071 5,471 5,518 
BPAEET Oe arate ee pct os i8, sya 10,410 10,534 10,611 ||Louisiana.......... 3,672 2,946 2,975 
PNGIAHA. 2 is swe te 10,676 11,084 11,003 ||Oklahoma.......... 13,261 10,346 10,474 
REIN SAIS cieye aieletiar drs /e\'ats 19,771 20,611 ORSON ORAS E cea vig es. oust ahainte 27,647 24,234 24,695 
NOICDIS AN sia ess vei 7,987 7,685 7,836 |/Montana........... 7,817 9,005 9,185 
WASCOMSIN. oo. 8. os ae 10,276 10,262 10,188 ||Idaho...... 3,346 3,572 3,552 
Minnesota......... 19,003 19,388 19,476 ||Wyoming.. ,891 ,940 1,942 
DNR I cee wel. a) asotaiee« 21,638 22,582 Colorado. . 6,313 5,939 6,301 
TISSOULI es i. eee ens 12,624 12,650 New Mexic 1,663 1,413 1,398 
North Dakota...... 20,000 20,456 27 971 1,114 
South Dakota...... 16,199 17,808 1,159 1,260 1,216 
Nebraska....... ..| 19,273 19,882 78 444 442 
Kansas 22,302 21,736 19,632 || Washington. que hh 4,018 4,162 4,192 
Delaware 392 410 429 ||Oregon. . 34.0.0 000 2,821 2,866 2,880 
Maryland 1,663 eae aoe Californian. {pices 6,426 6,824 6,886 
ini ; 3,785 : e sf = 
West Virginia 1,355 1,205 1,184 United States...| 345,621| 336,463 | 335,817 


The 1950 data for all crops except seeds and commercial truck crops for fresh market and processing 

are revised on the basis of the 1950 Census of Agriculture, covering crop acreages and production for 
- 1949. The 10-year averages, except for cotton, are not revised. 

iIncludes corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, rice, sorghums for grain, sorghums 
for forage and silage, cotton, all hay, timothy seed, sweetclover seed, dry edible beans, soybeans for 
beans, cowpeas for peas, peanuts picked and threshed, dry field peas, sorgo for sirup, sugarcane, sugar 
peets, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tobacco, broomcorn, artichokes, asparagus, snap beans, lima beans, beets, 
cabbage, cantaloupes (including honeydews, honeyballs, and miscellaneous melons), carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, sweet corn, cucumbers, eggplant, lettuce, onions, green peas, peppers, pimientos, spinach, to- 
matoes, and watermelons. Red clover seed, alsike clover seed, lespedeza seed, and alfalfa seed are 
included in the count of crops, but the acreage is not included because it is mostly duplicated in the 


reage. 
neotal harvested acreage (1947) 346,131,000; (1948) 347,785,000; (1949). 351,850,000. 


= ok ae : 


Agriculture—Meat Production, Conswmption of Foods 


‘k 
Beef Veal Mutton’ |(exclud. Lerd)| All Meats Lard? 
-| Pro- | Con-| Pro- {| Con- 
Year Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- | Con . a sone 
- - -| duc- |sump-| duc- |sump-} duc- jsump-; duc- 
ee Pesan: pad eae tion | tion tion | tion tion tion > Som tion 
Uion| Million 
illion| Million| Million] Million} Million | Million| Million} Million|Million| Mi 
rly Rare ie Ibs. a Ibs. ee on = en oan iS, 
1925.. 6,878 | 6, . A Ns rect eee ey 
92 82 82: 8,4 246 |16,016 5 5 
Bgapens| Some | S200 | 188 | thar) Eee | | Be | Sr IAs EE | ame | ae 
1940....| 7,175 | 7,25 fi Ny eae 118°737 | 3 1619 
,663 | 1,661 1,054 943 |10,697 | 8,5 3,68 5 , , 
Be s]ikate | Gees | E68 | Eek | BR | Hs dase HEE ees Re | Bate | Vale 
1947... .|10,428 , 915 . ’ ‘ i ¥ 32,238 | 3356 | 2'008 
1948....] 9,079 15) 1,412 | 1,373 750 736 |10,205 | 9,99 gua lai'a7s | oepe 7 
1949....| 9,448 | 9,429 | 1,322 | 1,299 607 610 i} 10,040 * "340 | 2645 Dien 
} 1,216 | 1,192 599 598 |10,751 110,398 {22,109 [21,71 a 25 
198! (pre.) s'858 8833 1048 | ‘'995.| 522 | 517 111,570 |10,951 |21,995 |20,996 | 2,909 | 2,158 


r 0, data exclude meat produced in Hawaii. and Virgin_Island. Beginning 1941, con- 
Bereta ie dotlion only. Units are carcass weight equivalent; exclude edible offals. 5 
2Includes lard entering into manufactured products. j 
8Includes production and consumption for government emergency programs. 


Civilian Consumption of Major Food Commodities per Person 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 
Population estimates used to obtain per capita consumption figures are official Census ote 
total population adjusted for underenumeration of children under 5 and for military personnel no 
eating out of civilian supplies. 


eicre 1950 | 1951*/1952* Commodity! re a : 1950 1951* 1952* 
1 age - 
commodity 1955-39 1938.39 
Ibs. +: xe ead ie = Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
ht)| 126.2 |143. % ocessed 
Mente peareges rele 2 55.2 | 63.0 | 56.2 | 60 Canned fruit...... 14.9 | 20.9 | 19.8 2 
vie 8.1 7.9 6.5.) 8 Canned juices. .... 3.9 | 13.7 | 14.7 2 
6.8 te hs aS pow decuging . a5 en . 
xel. 1 ee, 56.1 | 68. R eR) dues. < : 4 
Fish (edible) eee s aie a. 114 : DMG ereclastetes 5.8 4.3 46 2 
nd frozen. Fs Vegetables 
Gaaned® Sa ee Ayre teadio 4.8 4.3 2 2 meter 235 253 252 251 
(OLN: Se 1.0 eo 2 2 Canned 29.9 | 41.8 | 41.8 2 
Poultry products Frozen 3.4 36 Be 2 
Eggs—(number**),..| 298 /395 409 Potatoes. 131 {105 /104 e 
Chicken (dressed)... . 17.9 |. 27.0 | 29.1 | 31.2 Sweet potatoes 21.4 | 12.8 7.2 2 
Turkey (dressed).... 2.6 5.0 5.6 6.0|| Dry edible beans 8.8 8.6 8.6 2 
eetotal milk (whole milk inv eee Pol Bel ba 
milk (whole m: ‘ : i 7 
‘equivalent)........ Sol |778 1780. Was | nena Renata cere 97.0 | 95.5 | 96.3 [91-968 
ere Bact. 5.5 eat Y ( 7A Corn products:, 
ns nd e O- 
‘rated milk... pe! 16.7 |.20.0 | 18.1 | 18.6 eon meet a4 srt 138 a é 
Fluid milk and cream. 340 /385 395 400 Gori aS 13 19 L9 9 
Fats and oils—Total, Corn Bigar 25 45 ri a3 
fat content...... 44.7 | 45.4 | 43.1 | 43.9 Breaktact eae ie Te | is joan 
Butter, farm and fac- Bonin a ta 2 Be ee 
tory (actual weight)| 16.7 | 10.7 | 9.7] 9.0 Ontinant Views esens . : . i 
Cl a aaa 11.0 | 12.2 | 12.7 | 12.9 LL Sonate BTC - 3.9 | 3.0 | 3.0 | 3.0 
Margarine (actual Barley food products’. 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.6 
oe io Ae aPC ee a Se eee 159 |133_ 133 ‘I188 
Other edibie tats ‘aid} 91% | 7° | 1% 25.1]! _ Breakfast cereais.’:| “3.7 |3.3 | °3.3 | 33 
US esatinis cee: os 6.3] 86] 8.1 Rye flour........... 22] 15) 16] 16 
Nenitee ee Rice, milled......... 5.6 5.0 5.8 5.8 
Fresh—total........ 138.5 |108.6 {119.1 |112 everages 
hey Oe gee 48.9 | 40.0 | 44:7 | 48 ||: Coffee? via icsnen me 14.0 | 16.1 | 16.4 | 2 
Apples(commercial)} 30.4 | 22.8 | 25.4 B35. 3 asus ea Oe .67 65 .67| 2 
Diner cexcluding i Cocoa beans. |) 1.2? 44|.43] 41 | 2 
melons)......... 59.2 | 44.9 | 49.0 Peanuts (shelled)..... 4. 4. 4.4 2 


*(1951) Preliminary; (1952) Forecasts. 
395 in 1950, 406 in 1951 and 409 forecast for 1952. 


*“*The apparent per capita consumption was 298 in 1935-39, 


1Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis except 


for dried fruits which are on a pack year basis; fresh citrus fruits, 


dry field peas and peanuts on a 


crop year basis; rice on August 1 year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pack year basis in 1935-39. 
All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October of the previous year 
and rice which begins in August of previous year. 2Not available. 83Excludes canned food products con- 
taining small quantities of fish such as clam chowder, etc. 4Computed from unrounded data. 5Average 
1937-39. Data prior to 1937 are not available. “Based on the U.S. domestic requirements of 7,700 thousand 
tons (raw value) as determined by the Secretary of Agriculture. 7A] barley food products in terms of 


malt equivalent. ‘Includes white, whole wheat, and semolina fiour. 


®Green bean basis. 


New World's Records for Milk Production 


Top world’s record for milk production in one 
year belongs to a Michigan cow, according to Sam- 
uel R. Guard, editor of Breeder’s Gazette and an 
authority on husbandry. He reported that Green 
Meadow Lily Pabst, 8-year-old Holstein on the 
farm of Merle H. Green & Sons at Elsie, Clinton 
county, Mich., produced 42,805.6 lbs. of milk in 
365 days of 1951, when milked 3 times a day at 6 
a.m., 2p.m., and 10 p.m. This averaged 14 gals. a 
day. One day she gave 154 lbs. of milk. Every 10 
days she produces her own weight in milk. No 
claims were made for exceptional fat content. 
Guard reported it took an estimated 1,153,680 
squirts to draw the milk and wrote in his maga- 


zine: ‘‘Lily Pabst has a lovely disposition. She eats 
all the time. She runs on good brome-alfalfa night 
and day, rain or shine. Beet pulp she likes, corn 
silage she doesn’t. A bushel of sliced carrots a day 
is about right.’’ 

The Associated Press reported from Whittier, 
Calif., that Pansco Hazel, a Holstein cow, 17 years 
old, set a new record for total milk production of 
267,308 lbs. of milk Aug. 5, 1952, passing by 4 Ibs. 
a record formerly ascribed to Ionia Ormsby Queen, 
owned by the Michigan Board of Control and now 
deceased. Pansco Hazel, owned by Frank L, Pel- 
lissier of Whittier, did not have top records for 
annual production. ‘ 


Cat Hay; Potato, Cotton, Tobacco, Production, 1951 


' Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Department of Agriculture 


Winter , Spring A Pota- | Cotton | ; 
Oats | wheat | wheat! Barley Rye Hay toes lint |Tobacco 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bushels iene Pls bushels | bushels | bushels tons 

Gee 2,052 126 556 
"369 572 634 
3,050 279 1,294 
4,320 9,741 5,426 
/5,820\ 33,250 2,036 
TPE RC yc ARS I Inte ce IER ee | ee Ag 449 
256 1,189 100 
DOG eva rensees of otal ave at ongue tere 60 
10,296 1,794 610 
,022 16,698 2,281 
133,600 3,38 4,705 
50.875} 23,529 2,674 
182,886 1,97 6,961 
,346| 126,113 3,467 
2,136 3,51 2,277 
40" Si eigen 342 
HOLEH ate 5". 796 
1,980 5,371 683 
DOO ss 540 
60,183 30,800 3,882 
212,764 1,462 6,921 
eh] 7 774 
27,738 22,406 4,961 
10,2 29,348 2,363 
60,816 57,232 6,234 
32 585 
SO iar pstersttee lis staitvaltterlic eealebsysoatell cha terchasete 403 
1,638 2,106 467 
518 786 418 
36,240 10,175 5,678 
14,271 8,763 1,225 
SESS UE Rs oa rsvelers 3,163 
49,979 34,308 3,916 
,768 38,902 1,799 
7,395 2,21 5051 
32,340 18,832 3,530 
Bae tele | < 49 
16,128 3,50! 371 
116,365 6,318 4,517 
4,732 3,022 1,685 
145 17,307 1,346 
1,886 5,814 1,023 
AHO tetarane oyroys us| eee taper 1,341 
i ae 4,818 7,49 1,641 
6,670 60,032 1,431 
1,600 1,07 1,048 
143,302 686 8,883 
4.694 5,112 1,255 

Total. . |\2,941,42311,316,396| 645,469| 306,185! 254,668 21,395 108,351 325,708! 315,290\2,282,386 


ifxcluding durum wheat. 2500 lb. gross weight. ®Includes 46,300 bales of American Egyptian cotton 


_ produced in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. 


Farm Credit Administration 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS OUTSTANDING (in thousands cf dollars) 
Source: Farm Credit Administration 


Fed. interme. 


Farm mortgage | cred. bk. loans 


Loans ta coopers ies 


loans by to & disc. for— Ve 
a ; 2 3 
gS | F821. 1 oe | ee ee 
oo) Og oF ae: wad 
End of month q wen | goon) 18ee ag 4 | ous | gS3 
a an Loko] nm a oe 6 =| q ra) 5a 
eS Be | §88 | €e3 | $2 | 82 | S85 | 232 
J 8 c] bal 3 
| 52 ue seu loose Bo Ae Sei | oge 
se | #8 | Bea | £38 ) 22 | 328] Gee | Gee 
m8 Rit) maa | O88 a mS | MeO | dae 
1939—December.......... 1,904,655| 690,880| 165,236| 33,354] 153,675; —1,835| - 76,252| 20,547 
fee, ecember. 22. 1'851/218| 648,296| 186/933] 34/102| 171;866| 1/490|--74°741| 16/461 
 1941—December..... 11. ! 1'764,398| 596,802| 226/017| 39/222] 187/497] 27152] 1137444) 16/914 
" 1942—December.......... 1'602'846| 512'197| 272/964| 39'059| 184/662/  2'000| 144'644| 12/551 
" 1943—December.........: 1'357'937| 406,190| 308,671| 35,778] 198,734|  2'000| 23517 7,35 
 4944—December.......... 1,136,928] 329/700] 267,135] 31,197] 191,684 700| -212'835|  3!067 
- 1945—December. -. "'|1/027'587| 228/397] 241/879| 27/87 "887; . 2,042| 157:545| _ 2'693 
 1946—December. 4'421| 140;127| 276,461| 34,244] 233/907|  4;151| 181/550] 2,232 
 1947—December. 869,425] 103,195| 334/087] 427908] 293/608] 4,000] 274'777| 2,608 
 1948—December 856,573| 75,237| 425,468] 61.465| 371,825|  4,709| 304,684| 1/315 
 1949—June 880,138] 65.497| 579,975| 62;982| 528,026 646| 248,008 915 
1949—Decembeé 899°475|  56.726| 4231038] 57,941| 392'280| 2,400) 301/887| _1,365 
1950=June 930,704| 491494| 532/361| 58,237) 531/133 592| 244/606 159 
1950—Decembe 946,469|  42'616|. 485,322| 66,787| 455,472|  3,233| 344'978| 1,309 
1951—June. **| 974389] 37,147] 703/250] 88'883| 681,998} 2,500] 311,28 805 
1951—December.......... 997'573| _31/883| 611.4721 83.4411 567,619| _4,000| 423/952| 1.451 


lIncludes renewals. 

2Amounts in this column are duplicated by the amount discounted by the Federal intermediate credit 
banks for the two institutions concerned. 

8Hxcludes data for associations placed in liquidation. 

4Does not include advances in connection with CCC programs. 
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Agriculture—Farm Debt; Grain Statistics “ 
Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding by Lender Groups 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; data are for Continental United States 


Farmers | Life in- 

Adminie-|com- | cial 
s-| co 

atio banks? 


NNNNRe Ee 


Phen Saas 233,374 11,525,411 


iExcludes territories and possessions. 

21930-52, includes regular mortgages, purchase-money mortgages, and sales contracts, prior to 1930, 
Tegular mortgages only. 

8Loans held by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation were made on its behalf by the Land Bank 
Commissioner. Authority to make new loans expired July 1, 1947. 

4Joint-stock land banks have been in liquidation since May 12, 1933. Includes banks in receivership. 

5Successor to Farm Security Administration. Revised series. Data for 1939-41 include loans for tenant- 
purchase. Thereafter data include farm-development (special real estate) loans beginning 1942; farm- 
enlargement loans beginning 1944; project-liquidation loans beginning 1945; and farm-housing loans 
beginning 1951. Data also includes similar loans from State Rural Rehabilitation Corporation trust 
funds. 

Estimates based upon direct reports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to 
State insurance Seer cclanere “Best’s Life Insurance Reports,’” and monthly data received from the 
Life Insurance Association of America and the Institute of Life Insurance. 

71935-51, insured commercial banks; prior to 1935, open State and national banks. 

8Department of Rural Credit of Minnesota, Bank of North Dakota, and Rural Credit Board of South 
Dakota. Rural Credit Board completed liquidation during 1945. 

Included with ‘‘others.” 


World Exports of Wheat and Corn 


Source: Corn Trade News; figures show thousands of bushels 


Wheat & Flour Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 
Year Russia 
(Cal.) | Total | North | Argen- | Aus- and Total Argen- | Black | North | South 
Amer. tina tralia | Danube tina Sea Amer, | Africa 
1940. .} 368,753} 197,293) 135,092 70,403 2,368] 133,673] 74,942 4,140] 37,135 9,947 
1941../ 336,915) 251,198} 85,069] 72,657 Nh bs Ran Aa 22,412) So eae 14,171). By 
1942..| 332,223) 216,068 80,076 BOOTS can = one alive etree 7,590 oe 
1943 408,819] 302,931 71,944 83,9044) .....4.. oes 7,478 
1944 §24,253) 378,155 84 BB 2ER Oc eireaicee eee 21,718 
1945 673,344) 530,412} 90,032} 652,000]........]|...... F ,08 


in , : ‘| 55,000 
1947, .| 884,748] 721,748] 83/000| 52,000] £28,000]) 187,315} 93’050 
1948. .] 918,000] 680,000} 79,600] 129,000] 125/000] 139/800] 105/000 


Ne 30,000 
1950. .| 679,431) 449,331]. 101,000) 116,000 13,100), 146,500} 31,500 16,000} _ 99,000 
1951. .|_ 996,108! 761,515) 90,0501 120,000] 24,5751 125'380! 11.780 13,300! 100,300 


f—Estimated. 


Grain Receipts at Western Grain Centers, 1951 
Source: Chicago Board of Trade. Totals in bushels. 


Center Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley |Soy beans Total 
Chicago... .......| 17,034,000|120,308,000] 31,102,000] 5,584,000] 13,821,000] 20,242,000} 2 
Minneapolis... ..; 163,294,000) 21,424,000] 36,558,000] 9;838,000| 66/318,000| 3; 59,000 301191000 
PUNE vv sig vee st 124,164,000] 4,783,000] _2/865,000| -'277,000] 10/106,000|.......... 142'195;000 
BIG OUIS rete wocate 33,415,000] 37;081,000] 10,594/000 17,000] _ 1,898,000] 7,899,000] ~ 90/904’ 
Milwaukee,....... 1,562,000] 9,045,000] 2,295,000] —- 229/000] 32/367,000|....../... 45,498,000 
Kansas City.......|117,988,000| 36,400,000] 4,922,000] _ 510,000] — 1,426,000| " “4,291,000| 168°537'000 
Omaha. . +| 35,802,000) 51,531,000) 7,847,000) 1,316,000] 1,079,000] 1;889/000|  99'464’000 
Peoria. 5,520,000] 27,039,000] 2,223,000] 974,000] 3;729;000| 4'478'000| 43'963 
Toledo. 23,951,000} 14,582'000| 4,732:000 89,000 197,000] 6,926;00 50,477,000 
Indianapoli -| 4,464,000] 25;703;000] 30205000 266,000 4,000] 6,949,000]  40,406.000 
St. Joseph. . .| 16,234,000] 9,9115000] 4'869;000 10,000} — 325,000] 2'027/000| 33'376.000 
Sioux City.......; 4,041,000) 22,561,000] 16,075,000] 1,651,000] 2,201,000} —"940/000| —47'469°000 
Wichita. ........:] 28:078,000| ~ '345'000 58,000 14,000 18,000} 1,057,000] 29'570,000 
Hutchinson,.,....} 43,184,000] 765,000|.......... 5,000 LOB\ODO ee ane Roe 44'060,000 

Fotals 1951... . ./618,731,000/381,478,000|127,160,000| 20,780,000|133,595,060| 60,457,000|1 
Totals 1950... .|520,382,000/375,696,000|109,538,000| 17,171,006|129,388.000| 51,215,000 17202390000 | 


Grain Elevator Storage Capacities, 1951, (in bushels): Minneapolis, 93,224 ; 
62,897,000; Buffalo, 53,808,000; Chicago, ’53,364,000:, Duluth and Superior, oe anae : Milg aes 
40,170,000; Enid, Okla... 43,389,000; Omana-Council Bluffs, Neb., 28,885,000; Fort Worth, 27 800,000: 
St. bouts, 23-850,000; Wichita, 24,830,000; Hutchinson, 22,070,000: Decatur, 16,000,000; Toledo’ 14° ye9: 
Albany, 13,500,000; Baltimore, 12,750; Philadelphia, 5,565,000; New York, 4,450,000; Boston, 2,500 one" 

Canadian: Ft. William and Port Arthur, 92,202,210; v . ‘15. f ; 
Quebec 4,000,000; Winnipen ote 08 ; Vancouver, 19,318,500; Montreal, 15,262,000; 


=e 
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1,789,318. Cattle led, with beef 


American Purebred Livesiock Organizations 


j Source: Breeder’s Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville, Ky., Samuel R. Guard, Editor. : 
Registration of pedigreed purebred livestock increased by about 150,000 head in 1951, according 
the report compiled by Breeder’s Gazette in 1952. The total registration of 87 breeders’ associations 

hed cattle numbering 799,219, dairy cattle 404,227 and dual- 


“ee ’ 
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e cattle 34,742. Herefords had first place among beef cattle with 506,061, up 19%. Angus added 


No ‘shorthorns 30% and polled shorthorns 37%. 
nly one-fifth of the bull calves are registered. Hampshires. led sheep. - 


The numbers registered are given in parenthesis. 


Decline of the Draft Horse—Editor Guard commented on the report: ‘There is still a horse and 
half—that is, a saddle horse and a pony—on almost every American farm. But the draft breeds 
ve just about faded out with the purchase of 4,000,000 tractors by farmers. But the love of 
ses keeps a saddle mare or pleasure horse on nearly every farm. The quarter horse—the cowboy’s 
Mount or stock horse—led all horse registrations. 
Beaeraured trotters and pacers next, followed 


er. 
BEEF CATTLE 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Assn., 9 
Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
9. Tll.—Frank Richards, secy. (138,896) 

__ American Brahman Breeders’ .Assn., 2711 South 

nm St., Houston 2, Tex.—Harry P. Gayden, 

secy. (20,610) 
___ American Brangus Breeders’ Assn., Box 81, 

Vinita, Okla.—Carlton W. Corbin, secy. (11,000) 

American Charbray Breeders’ Assn., 111 W. 
Cos)” Weslaco, Tex.—Mildred D. Gloss, secy. 
American Charolaise Breeders’ Assn., 111 W, 4th 
St., Weslaco, Tex.—Mildred D. Gloss, secy. (158) 
American Devon Cattle Club. Agawam, Mass. 
Kenneth Hinshaw, secy. (511) 

American Galloway Breeders’ Assn., 361 South- 
lawn Ave., East Lansing, Mich.—Charles C. 

Wells, secy. (562) 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
' Assn., 361 Southlawn Ave., East Lansing, Mich.— 

Charles C. Wells, secy. (12) 

- American Hereford Assn., 300 West 11th St., 

Kansas City 6, Mo.—Jack Turner, secy. (506,061) 

American Polled Hereford Assn., 1110 Grand 

Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo.— D. W. Chittenden, 
 secy. (57,055) 

Polled Shorthorn Society, 7 Dexter Park Ave., 
: Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill.—C. D. Swaf- 

far, secy. (45,780) 

American Scotch Highland Breeders’ Assn.; 
_KX Ranch, Belvedere, S. D.—Mrs. Lyndall Berry, 

Secy. (1,007 in 3 yrs.) 

* . Santa Gertrudis Breeders International, P.O. 

Box 1373 Kingsville, Tex.—John S. Gillett, secy. 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Assn., 7 Dexter 


2 
<¢ 


Allan C. Atlason, secy. (62,612 including 15,780 
Bs reported by the Polled Shorthorn Society, 
above. 

Pan America Zebu Assn., P.O. Box 268, Cotulla, 
/Tex.—Roy G. Martin, secy. 


| DAIRY CATTLE 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Assn., Brandon, Vt.,—C. T. 
_ Conklin, secy. (25,463) . 
| Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Assn., Beloit, 
Wis.—Fred S. Idtse, secy. (23,350) 

Dutch Belted Cattle Assn: of America, 2235 
Lebanon Road, Nashville, Tenn:—R. F. Litsey, 

secy. = : 
; Enteledn Guernsey Cattle Club, 70 Main St., 
~ Peterborough, N. H.—Karl B. Muser, secy. (93,629) 

Holstein-Freisian “Assn. of America, 1 South 
Main Be a ee Vt.—_H. W. Norton, Jr., 
secy. (191, 

ae Jersey Cattle Club, 1521 E. Broad St., 
Columbus 5, Ohio—Floyd Johnston, secy. (70,110) 

American Red Danish Cattle Assn., Fairview, 
Mich.—Clifford H. Shantz, secy. (37 regs., 855 
listed for upgrading.) 


DUAL-PURPOSE CATTLE 


American Kerry & Dexter Club, 707 W. Water 
St., Decorah, Iowa—Daisy Moore, secy. (27) 
American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 S. 
Glenstone Ave., Springfield, Mo.—W. J. Hardy, 
. (29,622 
seed Boil Cattle Club of America, 3275 Holdrege 
St., Lincoln 3, Nebr.—F. A. Sloan, secy. (5,093) 


SWINE 


American Berkshire Assn., 601 West Monroe St., 
Springfield, Ill.—Willard D. Brittin, Secy. (22,707) 
Chester hite Swine Record Assn., Rochester, 
Ind.—Levi P. Moore, secy. (25,638) 
United Duroc Record Assn., Duroc Bldg., Pe- 
oria 3, Il.—B. R. Evans, secy. (123,009) 
Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., 
Peoria, Ill.—R. L. Pemberton, secy. (80,790) 
National Hereford Hog Record Assn., Chariton, 
Iowa—A. L. Hyzer, secy. (5,718) 
Inbred Livestock Registry Assn., Room 8, Live- 
‘ stock Pavilion, University Farm, St., Paul 1, 
Minn.—L. M. -Winters, secy. (2,952) 


Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill.— |‘ 


olsteins led dairy cattle, but the report says 


The galloping thoroughbreds came second, the 
by the gracefully racking five-gaited American 


National Mule Foot Hog Record Assn., DeGraff. 
Ohio—G. C. Kreglow, secy. (162) ‘ 

OIC Swine Breeders’ Assn., Goshen, -Ind.— 
Harry C. Miller, secy. (11,302) 


Kentucky Red Berkshire Swine Record ASsn., 
303 Stanford St., Lancaster, Ky-—Hogah Teater, 


secy. 

National Spotted Poland China Record, 3153 
Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind.—Fred 
Obenchain, secy. (43,782) 

Tamworth Swine Assn., Hagerstown, Ind.— 
Ralph H. Waltz, secy. (4,715) 

American Yorkshire Club, Lafayette, Ind.— 
E. Robert Shannon, secy. (15,977) 


SHEEP 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, R.D. No. 3, 
Oneonta, N.Y.—Katherine Turrell, secy. (3,188) 

Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Assn. of America, 
112° North Main St., Logan, Utah—Mr, Alma 
Esplin, secy. (6,554) 

American Corriedale Assn,, 108 Park Hill, 
Columbia, Mo.—Rollo EB. Singleton, secy. (16,289) 

American Cotswold Record Assn., Sigel, Il1.— 
Cc. P. Harding, secy. : 

American Delaine-Merino Record Assn., 206 
Fee Bidg., Wooster, Ohio—Don S. Bell, secy. 

Black-Top  Delaine-Merino Sheep Breeders’ 
Assn., R. No. 2, Dexter, Mich.—Robert Mast, 
secy. (251) 


Black-Top — National Delaine-Merino Sheep 
Assn,, Muse, Pa.—I, Y. Hamilton, secy. 

Texas Delaine-Merino Record Assn., Brady, Tex. 
—George H. Johnson, secy. (3,210) 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa.—J, R. 
Henderson, secy. (4,656) 

American Hampshire Sheep Assn., 72 Wood- 
land Ave., Detroit 2,  Mich.—Mrs. Helen Tyler 
Belote, secy. (34,003) 

National Karakul Fur Sheep Registry of Ameri- 
ca, 4241 S. Lapeer Road, Metamora, Mich.— 
Frank Perry, secy. (66) 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Assn., West 
Milton, Ohio—Ralph O. Shaffer, secy, (604) 

Montadale Sheep Breeders’ Assn., 61 Angelica 
Gis Louis 7, Mo.—E. H. Mattingly, secy. 

American Oxford Down Record Assn., Eaton 
Rapids, Mich.—C. E. Puffenberger, secy. (1,792) 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ ~ Assn., 
710 McBurnett Bldg., San Angelo, Tex.—Jack B. 
Taylor, secy. (11,609) 

Romeldale Sheep Breeders’ Assn., 
Calif—A. T. Spencer, secy. (226) 

American Romney Breeders’ Assn., 214 Witty- 
ae Hall, Corvallis, Ore.—H. A, Lindgren, secy. 
1,417) 

American Shropshire. Registry Assn., P.O. Box 
EN polaris, Ind.—Charles F. Osborn, secy. 
18,46 
: American Southdown Breeders’ Assn., 212 South 
Allen Me State College, Pa.—W. L. Henning, secy. 
(9,150 

American Suffolk Sheep, Society, Moscow, Idaho 
—C. W. Hickman,’secy. (7,978) 

National Suffolk Sheep Assn., Middleville, Mich. 
—C. A. Williams, secy. (8,398) 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Rt. 5, Fulton, 
N. Y.—Ralph E. Owen, secy. (98) 

U. S. Targhee Sheep Assn., Box 72, Bozeman, 
Mont. (organized Sept. 27, 1951) 


HORSES 


American Albino Horse Club, White Horse 
Ranch, Naper, Nebr.—Ruth E. White, secy. (47) 

Appaloosa Horse Club, Rt. 3, Moscow, Idaho— 
George B. Hatley, secy. (88) 

Arabian Horse Club Registry of America, 111 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.—Frank Watt, 
secy. (700) 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp.,, Wabash, Ind.— 
Blanche A. Schmalzried, secy. (239) 


Winters, 


} 
: 
| 


Clyde e Breeders Assn. of the United 
aon Bldg., Clarksburg, W. Va.—Betty 


secy. (30) 
— Hubbard, Iowa— 


States. 
Price, 
American Cream Horse 

Mrs. Raynold Topp, secy. 
American Hackney Horse Society, Room 1737 
& 42 Broadway, New York, N Mrs. J. Macy 

ee Willets, secy, (192) 

a Standard Jack & Jennet Registry of America, 

Box 375, Garden City, Kans.—Mrs. Nancy E. 

i Hineman, secy. 

Morgan Horse Club, 90 Broad St., New York 4, 

N. Y.—F. B. Hills, secy. (486) : 

Morocco Spotted Horse Co-operative Assn. of 
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land Bay Society of America, White Post, | South Fourth St., Louisville —C. J. € 

Tack Atackay Smith. secy. Jr., secy. (3,199) 


American Shetland Pony 518 E. L 
Ave., South Bend 14, bl get Cat 
Lean, secy. (1,376) : 

American e Horse Assn., 319 East 4th, D 
Moines 9, Iowa—E. F. Fox, secy. tai 

States Trotti Assn., 
Broad A comnieen 5, Onin aiken McCarr, 
trar. (4,879 Standardbred) ' 
‘American Suffolk Horse Assn., Clinton, N. J: 


L. B. Westcott, secy. (7) . 
oe 
. i 
250 
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Tennessee Walking Horse Breeders’ 
America, P.O. Box 87, Lewisburg, Tenn., 
Houston, secy. (2,000) ~ 

The Joc Club, Thoroughbred 
Park tee ee York 17, N.Y.—Mar 


en ae Greenfield, Iowa—Le Roy Fritz, secy. executive secy. (8,500) Ps f 
iety of America, 409 W' En- 
Palomino Horse Assn., Box 446, Reseda, Calif. | Yering ‘sidg.. Univ. of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Sot) ; Breeders of “Amevios, Dox #2, |—*t=a= H. Smith, secy. (46) ti 
t Palomino Horse Breeders 0: » , : . 4 
24 Mineral Wells, Texi—Dr. H. Arthur Zappe, secy. * GOATS 7} 
4 720) American Angora Goat Breeders’ Assn., eH 
} Percheron Horse Assn. of America, 809 Ex- | springs, Tex.—Mrs. Thos. L. Taylor, secy. (5, ») 
- change Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill.— American Milk Goat Record Assn., Ipswich, . 
Mrs. Anne Brown, secy. (125) Mass.—V. Byron Bennett, secy. (Toggenbures, | 
; American Quarter Horse Assn., P.O. Box 2290, | 719; Saanens, 577; Nubians, 983, and Alpines, . 
k Amarillo, Tex. Raymond D. Hollingsworth, secy. | 694. Total 2,983) 
au (19,664) American Goat Society, Mena, Ark.—R. D.) 
4 American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Assn., 929 | Weis, secy. (2,685) - ; 
H s 
Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 
Ei Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture (in millions) 
" 1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 1950 | 1951 
Soke “2,998 2,989)|Minn.} 3,820) 3,842||N. C.| 1,266) 1,233]/Texas| 2,784] 2.639 > 
ai 700 7 a 2,476] 2,590)|Miss.. 680 625/|N. D. 508 530/| Utah. 442 446. 
‘ Ark... 708|  728||\lowa.| 4,622] 4,773||Mo...| 2,784] 2,685}|Ohio..| 2,528] 2,687||Vt... 172} 156, 
Calif.| 3,314) 3,242||Kan..| 1,964] 1,933)|Mont. 243 2 Okla..} 1,212) 1,160 Va.. 1,163) 1,14 
Colo.. "425 387||Ky...| 1,242] 1,194!|Nebr.| 1,787] 1,781||Ore... 525 516|| Wash. 690 71 
Conn 623 633]|La. 379 378}|Nev.. 27 Pa...| 3,173) 3,330]/W. V: 524 515 ; 
Del, 142 132||Me 557 612|'N. H. 440 4 1: Ae Sa 102 108]|Wisc.| 2,224 ets | 
} Fila, 347 357||Md. . 524 522||N. J..] 2,111) 2,358//S. C.. 434 465||Wyo 100 1 
ih Ga.:. 698 793||Mass. 941 991/|N. M. 121 123}|S. D..| 1,154} 1,176 ——— : 
t Idaho 274 267||Mich:! 1,596! 1,603/IN. Y.| 2,114! 2,168!/Tenn. :002! 1,0101IU, S. .158,734159,356 © 
Gross income from farm eggs in (1950) $1,765,793,000; (1951) $2,350,884,000. Price received by 


farmers per dozen (1949) 45.2; r 
Gross income (1951) from eggs and chickens 
Chickens on farms (January 1, 1952) 


(1950) 36.5; (1951) 47.9 


amounted to 442,657,000 birds, 
Commercial broilers produced totaled 791,878,000 birds, gross income $690,486,000. 


(inc. commercial broilers) totaled $3,657,138,000_ 


gross income $615,768,000. 


Forest Fire Record: Incendiarism Sweeps the South 
Source: Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


The national forest fire record for the first seven 
months of 1952 showed total losses and area burned 
to be lower than those for the same period in 1951. 
The official score: 


Seven months record 1952 1951 
Total number of fires.......... 5,469 5,860 
Fires caused by man............ 3,431 8,688 
ACTESIIDUTNCG. bo ces cat eg ek very 52,894 187,891 


Forest fire losses in 1951 were especially heavy 


in Northern California, Washington and Oregon, . 


according to the annual report of the Forest Serv- 
ice, issued July, 1952. Oregon and Washington had 
the worst fire season on record. Utah, western 
Nevada and southern Idaho were also severely dam- 
aged. Northern California had no rain from early 
May to late October. While southern Colorado also 
suffered, northern Colorado was relatively free 
from large fires, and this also was the situation in 
Montana and South Dakota. States on the eastern 
seaboard had normal rainfall or better and New 
Hampshire had the wettest period in 50 years. 
There were some large fires in New Jersey and 
southern New England in late April and early 
May. The Lake states of the Middle West had‘one 
of their best years. Missouri had the worst January 
in its history and large losses during Faster week, 


1951. Totals for 1951 by regions: 
Fires Acres Est. loss 
Pacific Group....... 8,248 513,515 $15,252,158 
Rocky Mtn, Group.. 5,220 201,083 4,052,852 
Eastern Group....... 13,558 590,179 1,602,980 
Southern Group..... 128,295 8,702,926 23,035,738 
North Central Grp... 8,769 973,336 2,552,877 
Totals, 1951....... 164,090 10,781,039 $46,496,605 
Totals; 1950....... 208,402 15,518,540 $47,191,352 


Hawaii is included in the Pacific group, but its 
a ee ee 5 aa 417 a burned, loss $13,620. 
aska, not included in the table, h 
Paes am loss $965,578. 2 oe 
auses of fires in 1951 were: Lightnin 029; 
railroads, 3,250; campers, 3,401; eek: iscsenn | 
debris-burning, 19,590; incendiarism, 39,396; lum - 
bering, 2,771. Miscellaneous causes, 12,041; others 
unaccounted for. The Forest Service protects 363,- 
414,000 acres, and-the area burned was 0.84%. Un- 
protected forest land, 63,280,000 acres, had 11.46% 
burned. No accurate figures on the total burned on 
private and unprotected lands can be given, be- 


cause they are not reported, but th 
than estimated. " © tote 2a 


South Leads in Fire-Setting 


Incendiarism continues to cause hu 
in the Southern states. Out of a total of 30-308 
cases of fire-setting, 36,259 were reported from 11 
southern states, and out of the 3,137 cases in the | 
rest of the country 1,426 fires were set in Missouri. 
Mississippi again led the nation in this holocaust 
with 8,109; others included Florida, 6,735: Ala. | 
bama, 4,722; Louisiana, 4,768; Georgia, 3,072; | 
conte rere oe Arkansas, 2,456; Tennessee, 

407; Texas, 1,030; North Carolina, 3 
home 36 : a, 632 and Okla: 

The Advertising Council has made a pu =} 
ice project out of education in fire prevemee ; 
ing posters, radio time, newspaper advertising, ‘pill- | 
boards, blotters and bookmarks, and featuring 
Smokey, the bear that pleads with tourists to stamp | 
out their camp fires and put out their cigarets. It 
spreads information on the value of forests to na- | 
tional defense, water, recreation, power and in- 
ae oe Se te ae and boys who set fires 

€ pine forests of the South, 

create the greatest damage. renee sar 


Foods—Nutritive Values 455 


Nutritive Value of Selected Foods 
Roureer i G. Decahenent oF Rericulture recebook #5 sane. 1950 
= Py iC ULe—. ni 
Note—Parentheses, imputed value; dash, probably present; LU., iesetornal units. 


a2 = 
fs | ec] se] 3] 3, 
Bro Be oe s 2 
Sa | Sel ze | & | 2g 
I. U. Milligrams ; 


Color 2a Sao, 3 4] 14.9 3} 2 5 
Riera Guvetins 2.4 7) 3.6 1.0 1.2 23 
aah page tian 25.0] 55.0 1.0 3.3 4.8 0 
SBANANAS, .........6 10 .2] 23.0 6 7 10 
_ Beans, baked........ 5.8 3.0} 19.2 201. 5 2 
Beans, green........ 1.4 SD 457, 2 7 5 14 
Beet. 1 hamburger..... 22.0) 30.0] 0. 9} 158} 2.8 4.8 i) 
Beef, rib roast....... 24.0) 24.0 0. 10) 185 3.0 4.3 0 
27.0) 13.0 0. 11} 224 3.4 5.5 0 
23.0] 22.0 0, 10} 175 2.9 4.8 0 
6 0 44 4 26 0 2 i) 
2.0 3 5.6} 118 45 3.2 V4 1 
1.0 l 9.8 21 31 na 3 7 
9.1 V.2} 52.4 72) 147 1.6 Tb) 0 
8.5 3.2] 51.8 79 92 1.8 2.2 0 
9.3 2.6| 49.0 96} 263 22 3.0 0) 
1 6 DODO e ee .6) 81.0 A 20 16 0 i] 9 
ony Ore 1.4 2 5.3}. 46 3 5 3 31 
PR RIO 6.4 8.2) 57.0 155 137 A 3 Y) 
6 per oe ita Bae 1° us é i 8 
i Candy, chocolate. . (6:) 33.5) 55.7) 216) 283 © 8 (03 
DoCS ie ca ae 6 sb). 6.4 6 26 6 A 4 
i Cauliflower bc Aca 2.4 2 4.9 22 72 11 5 28 
m@elery, FAW... os. oes 1.3 Z ay 50 40 ‘5 4 a 
Cheese, cheddar,.... 25.0] 32.2 21) 725) 495 1.0 = 0) 
Cheése, cream. ~ 9.0} 37.0 2.0 68 97 7) a 0) 
Chicken, broilers, raw 20.2 7.2 0. 14; 200 1.5 10.2 0) 
"Chicken, roasters, raw 20,2\~" 12:6] — .0, 14 200! 1.5 8.0} (0) 
Z eer. sweet, all types 2.7 .7| 20.2 5 52 6 1.4 8 
ondteends 8.1 4) 85.0 11 58 1.3 1.6 (0) 
ak .3) 51.4 (8) (7) (.3) (1) 2 
Cream, 2.9) 20.0 4.0 97 77 od) A 1 
Cream’ heavy... 2.3} 35.0 3.2 78 61 0 wl 1 
Cucumbers, raw. fd ad. OY. 10 21 3 2 8 
tae greens, 2.7 yb 8.8] 187 70 3.1 (8) 36 
. 12.8) 11.5 Af 54 210 2.7 =k 0 
Haddock, cooked.... 18.7 5.5 7.0 18 182 6 2.6 - 
Halibut, cooked... .. 26.2 7.8 0 14] 267 8 10.5) = 
Ice cream, plain..... 4.0} 12.5} 20.6 123 99 pl ot 1 
oe ra 3.9 6 7.2| 225 62 2.2 132 51 
Lamb, rib chops..... 24.0} 35.0 0. il 200 3.0 5.6 0 
Lamb, leg roast..... 24.0} 19.0 0. 10} . 257 3.1 BL 0 
REGMMOUS cc's. tus sina roe 6 9 6 8.7 40 22 6 fal 50 
Lettuce, raw headed 1.2 2 2.9 22 25 5 2 8 
Giver, beef.......... 23.6 7.7 9.7 8 486 7.8 14.8 31 
Liver, calf, cooked raw 19.0 4.9 4.0 6 343} 10.6 16.1 36 
Macaroni, enriched, 5.1 6} 30.2 9 65 1.1 14 0 
Margarine .6| 81.0 4 20 16 0 - (0) 
Milk, whole iA 3.5 3.9 4.9) 118 93 ai . “al 1 
Milk, evaporated. . 7.0 7.9 9.9} 243) 195 2 i 2 1 
Milk, condensed..... 8.1 8.4) 54.8] 273] 228 2 i .2 1 
SReiareteass s cteye 2.3 1.2)" 11.0 9 67 oY 5 2 (0) 
a a poan' sane 1.0 .2 8.7 32 44 5 i 2 6 
Pa a ugleis)siecs 9 2). 11-2 33. 23 A x 2 49 
Parsley, common raw 3.7 1,0 9.0. 193 84 4.3 : 1.4 193 
Peaches... 5 ll} 12.0 8 22 6 ; 9 8 
Peanuts 26.9) 44.2) 23.6 74| 393 1.9 4 16.2 (0) 
Pears..... 7) 6 AL 15.8 13 16 a 3 at 4 
Peas, green 4.9 Al 12.1 22) 122 1.9 Z 2.3 15 
Peppers, green. 1.3 2 6.0 11 25 A F A 99 
Pork, ham, fres 24.0] 33.0 (0) 11; 238 a1 x 4.7 (a) 
Pork, loin or cho 23.0] 26.0 0 11 235 3.0 8% 5.0 0 
Potatoes, boiledpeeled 2.0 aby 19.1 11 56 Gs Mi 1.0 14 
Potatoes, french fried 5.4} 19.1) 52.0 30 152 ab) oh 3.3 28 
Prunes, cooked, pagan 1.0 2) 43.2 22 34 1.5 x 6 1 
Rice, white, cooked. 2.5 all -26:2 8 45 3 4 4 {3} 
Rolls, plain. ........ 9.0 5,5] - 56.1 55 96 4 i 1,0 (0 
Salmon, cooked; ...... 28.0] - 5.6 2 - (417)| (1.2) - 10 8 8.1 - 
Sardines, ine. liquid.. PA ea] 1.0] - 354| | 434 3.5, = (01)| (.14)} (3.9) (0) 
Sausage, bologna.... 14.8] 15.9 3.6 (9)| (112) 2.2 (0) 18 19 2.7 0 
Sausage, liverwurst, . 16.7| 20.6 1.5 238 5.4) 5,750 17) 1.12 4.6 AY) 
Soups, chicken....-. 1.4 1.0 3.8 8 ee O01 2610 = 
Soups‘, noodle or rice 2.4 1.8 5.2 33 34 a 10 OL 02 3 0 
Soups‘, pea......... 2.6 .8| 10.2 13 40 .6| (180) .07 03 5 2 
Soups‘, tomato...... 9 19 7.3 10 16 -4| (500) .O1 04 a} 4 
Boas vegetable. . a7 xs 5.8 13 20 3 02 03 A 3 
RIDINAGCD os Nets eos 3.1 6 3.6] 124 33 2.0] 11,780 08 20 6 30 
Sugar, granulated. . (0) (0)| 99.5) = - = (0) (0) (0) @ (0) 
Sweet potatoes, baked 2.2 9) 34.4 37 60 -9| 9,510 .10 6 x 23 
Swordfish, cooked, . 27.4 6.8 0 20] 251 1.1] 2,300 .05 06} 10.3 (0) 
Tomatoes, raw...... 1.0. 3 4.0 11 27 .6| 1,100 .06 Mi} 23 
Tuna fish, canned., 23.8) 20.9 0 7| 294 1:2] (220)] (.04)| (.10)} (10.8) (0) 
PEEPUDS - 6. 2 avs opsore'e 8 2 6.0 40 34 5] = .04 ‘4 18 
Veal, Phoaider.* 28.0] 12.0 =.0 12] 258 3.6 0) 13 31 7.9 0 
Water cress, raw 4.2 1.4 5.3]. 211]. (88)| (2.9)| 4,720 08 16 8 ee 
Wheat flakes. 10.8 1.6] 80.2 46] 32 3.0 (0) .08 18 4.8 (e 
Wheat meal... 5 72 2.7 3] 15.8 9 8 oh (0) 10 .03 2 0) 
Yeast, baker’s....... 86] (10.6) A} 13.0 25 605 4.9 (0) .45| 2.07] 28.2 (0) 


%—Data given are for cooked vegetables and meats (medium fat) unless otherwise noted, 

(1)—Butter or fortified margarine used in recipe plain 370, rich 830. (2)—Yellow 390, white trace 
only. (3)—Average content of fortified margarine. (4)—Ready to serve, equal weight of water and 
condensed soup. 
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TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports 


th artment of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office 
Aki Trade, rom basic data of the Bureau of the Census. 
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*Data subject to further revision. 


1In addition to regular commercial exports, the data for war and postwar years include aid and relief 
shipments largely made under the following programs: Lend-iease in the war years; UNRRA in im- — 
mediate postwar years; civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through United States armed forces be- _ 
ginning 1947; ECA program beginning April 1948; and Mutual Security Program beginning July 1950. 
Supplies shipped to United States armed forces abroad for their own use are exclud 


2“General imports’? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage. 


3“‘Imports for consumption’’ include merchandise entered immediately.upon arrival into merchandising 
or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse for consumption. 


U. S. Merchandise Exports and Imports, by Continent 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of 
International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census. 


For explanation of data see footnotes of preceding table. 
(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Value of exports to 1 Value of imports from 2 


No. So. Asia & No. So. Asia & 
Europe*| Amer. | Amer. | Oceania| Africa Europe®| Amer. | Amer. | Oceania] Africa 


1915.) 2,573,408) 558,803) 144,129) 241,186] 37,145]| 546,362] 509,458 322,282) 365,865) _ 34,638 
«| 4,466,091)1,029,163| 623,917] 1,043,184] 165,662 1,227,843) 1,66. 760,999) 1,476,691) 150,285 
1925.' 2,603,750 cette engine 676,081 89,057|| 1,238,513] 980,534! 518,797 ptr "92,144 


= 
© 
= 
= 
oon 


1942.) 4,008,989) 1,829,365] 375,836) 1,048,995] 815,804|| 320,109 1,113,874] 647,834] 570,494| 203.583 
1943 ,633,088/2,006,517) 411,480] 1,406,468] 1,507,353 ,507/1,682,379| 775,611) 480/190] 203'811 

1363,897}2,086,859| 540,277) 1,406,265] '861,404|| 289/204 2,033,742) 931,272] 452,245) 299'319 
1945 ,914,814)/1,919,093} 645,226) 1,202,821] 523'671|| 4097450 1,898,323) 976,101) 578,250] 297°015 
1946.) 4,122,358)2,535,014/1,148,590] 1,443,541] 488'819 804,326 /1,643,751]1,118,138]1,069,520| 306,317 
1947 ,| 5,686,057/3,829,484/2,353, 2,649,634) 821,47 820,040/2,143,784}1,254,229|1,210,313| 327/335 
1948 .| 4,279,188 |3,395,277|1,911,582| 2,282,338] 784672 1,121,133/2,539,649) 1,559,766] 1/509.582| 3 
1949, | 4,118, 154/3,298,682/1,561,833] 2,450,630] 621/755 .052/2,493,698/1,501,273|1,364,852) 337,516 
19504.) 2,893,324)/3,414,374/1,347,660] 1,638,218] 349'354 1,387,445]3,100,579/1 879)1,907,597 


24/3,414,¢ 1638, , 962, 493,661 
19514.! 4,042,865 4,290,637 2,070,899! 2,482,966! 580,900112'040/386 3,498,050!2,326,13312,508,215| 588,766 


4Exports, including reexports. 2General imports. 8Iceland include 


d in Europe in all years shown. 
‘Data by area of destination exclude exports of. certain items of def 3: Dai 


ense equipment in 1950 and 1951. 


U. S. Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 
Source: .U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


ee 
Soithianc $16,967,000,000)$1 000, 1425, 
Mar shee Oia ereices $15,974,000,000/$14,425,000,000 $20,140,000,000 


15,111,000,000 | 


U.S. imports of goods and services, . 10,268,000,000 9,603,000,000 12,128,000,000 
— 60,000,000|—3,645,000,000 — 362,000,000 


Liquidation of gold and dollar assets... 780,000,000 
Dollar disbursements (net) by: 


International Monetary Fund......... 203,000,000 99,000,000 — 20,000,000 — 24,000,000 
International Bank........... 0505322 176,000, ; ; : ; "000 
v8 Government Bours fact) 000,000 38,000,000 37,000,000 81,000,000 
rants and other unilateral transfers ..] 4,157,000,000 5,321,000,000| 4,120,000,000] 4,534 000,000 

: ng- and short-term loans........... 886,000;00 : "164,000, "159,000, 
*u Seprvate Pcie eee 10 647,000,000 164,000,000 159,000,000 
mittaénces............ Pkehetckatahejuveasyate 678,00,000 522,000,000 481,000,000 405,000,000 

Long- and short-term capital (1)// 1 '° 856,000,000 3,000 000! 

eral ) 00: 589,000,000] 1,316,000,000 747,0 


Ga afousiaLenas aystinde, ya ask — 1,037,000,0001 —785,000;0001 — 156,600,000! — 511,000;000 


i 
tExcludes purchases and sales of obligations issued or guaranteed by the International Bank, 


4 


United States—Foreign Trade : 457 


United States Foreign Trade with Leading Countries 


For explanation of data see footnotes to table on page 456 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economi 1 
International Trade from basic data of the Bureau of the Gensua Cane SEES Dee oe 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


: 1948 1949 1950-—- 1951 
Country Exports! | Imports?|Exports! |Imports 2|Exports!-3|Import s2|Exports!-3)Imports 2 
Afghanistan....... 4,314 34,486 2,532 19,729 3,789 21,081 5,391 24,218 
a ee 37,132 3,757 26,358 4,061 14,172 5,117 22,961 6,905 
PEERS oe cole se 5 = 7,416 5,231 8,799 7,195 1025 13,104 9,63. 4,557 
Argentina........ 380,866] 179,9 130,843 97,52: 141,99 206,06 233,442) 219,587 
1 Eg. eon 145,894 5 9,636] 105,790 ji 106,720 , 
Australia...... 114,289] 129,261] 142,690 97,636] 100,522} 141,094] 176,796} 350,083 
Belgian Congo 49,024 i 48,387 36,298 39, i 109) ; 
Belgium 308,616] 103,733} 307,747 94,186] 265,860] 139,773] 376,658) 215,505 
Bolivia... ~ fei ji 36,204 48,468 19, 35,261 if bay 
Brazil... = 497,307| 513,924) 382,851] 551,834] 348,142] 715,260} 699,405} 910,147 
British East Africa. 14,607 11,396 16,757 21,280 5,970 24,636 8,120 34,925 
Canada*...:...... 1,944,434) 1,593,262] 1,958,911] 1,551,037) 1,995,497) 1,960,467| 2,588,237| 2,274,594 
REE VION) 5c. s + 2 +0 19,374 52,812 18,671 34,837 6,358 66,218 19,249]. 49,3 
PEDO se) Seis cre 105,468} 179,056) 142,562} 152,472 70,240} 159,500) 165,932} 203,220 
BeIOR gas ee a 273,398] 120,345 82,673} 106,351 36,503| 145,844 (8) 44,808 
Colombia......... 197,295| 236,474] 175,904} 241,477) 229,143] 313,174] 226,173] 362,079 
Costa Rica........ 28,622 22,938 26,994 22,365 26,584 24,613 31,64 28,142 
(AES ee ee 440,966) 375,013} 380,282) 387,540) 456,173) 406,404) 539,757) 417,777 
Czechoslovakia.... 21,563 22,125 21,792 20,875 10,516 26,606 1,050! . 22,390 
Denmark......... 53,800 5,951 92,908 6,584 54,665 12,159 65,861 20,597 
Dominican Repub.. 46,986 35,212 38,311 24,379 41,151 37,852 48,496 49,064 
MICUAGOR oor. oie et 9.01 30,748 18,885 32,375 17,087 27,896 34,372 34,812 35,737 
| eS Ae 36,352 30,070 52,813 9,408 32,125 54,535 78,171 46,964 
El Salvador...... 25,764 31,136 25,836 40,214 32,09: 51,037 42,021 63,712 
daa nore: 36,463 38;973| - 26,305] 27,409] 20,722 4:905| 33,75: 16 
PSPANICE Tacs 3° 5 591,198 73,009| 497,087 61,484] 334,432] 131,678] 427,205) 263,438 
French IndoChina 14/305 ; 5232 113 8) : ; ; 
French Morocco... 28,212 6,691 y x 21,744 . 31,70: fi 
Germany 862,719 31,728) 822,112 45,464| 439,427) 104,179] 519,304] 229,072 
Gold Coast.... 29 74,426 ? 50,830 5, 61,338 7, ' 
(Greece... «. 238,462 19,480 186,653 15,729 91,353 17,113 97,209 20,900 
Guatemala i 44,171 ; 3,297 43,047 47,277 64,427 

Ee ee 20,204 18,849 23,836 19,782 25,142 23,080 28,232 32,632 
Honduras. . 27,26 13,196 33,59) 15,217 23,436 20,182 33,868 23,592 
Hong Kong. ,198 3 121,228 4,252 102,752 28,791 9,202 
1s eae 298,216} 265,250|- 255,24 238,845} 212,489) 259,129) 464,333) 296,455 
Indonesia... ar 92,273 86,576 124,478 120,375 78,453 155,672 161,756 266,323 
Ur eee ee eee Aa 43,650 26,692) 113,547 16,413 33,157 23,648 34,576 34,500 

2S Vig ceaaeecn 11,506 10,493 13,130 5,653 9,599 12,461 28,777 19,699 
PPCLATG in cs; cles,ols's 36,983 2,664 62,600 1,682 44,530 2,488 ,864 i 
Israel and Palestine 29,166 5,194 79,152 5,986 1 107,181 11,759 

RL Sart tegetel as otra el, < 417,905 94,025 458,002 70,940 339,985 108,514 456,248 140,006 
DADE y, -ayevnesvusioe 324,739 62,732 67,521 81,992} 416,418] 182,062 ,674| 205,801 
TEC TE ap ae aoa 0,0 ; "1 1,374 525 2,338 : + 
MRUDWAL Dict nie ciishoye.c's 33,268 12,599 A 38,850 mira!) 41,772 6,122 34,004 
Lebanon......... 27,106 5,483 41,143 2,0 26,283 ; 27,483 ae 
PMPECIA ss vt. a 13,054 51,852 10,782 24,373 20,974 6 44,378 
Malaya, British... 81,998} 269,244 37,627 195,550 19,740) 310,015 57,808] 425,409 
IMIGXICD os. a 2 ot 521,506 246,230 468.195 243,499 511,984 315,412 711,373 5, 
Netherlands...... 309,648 43,476 283,359 59,281 224,598 84,576 287,295 120,615 
Netherlands Antilles 81,512 120,048 75,939 111,407 69,083 157,827 68,053 159,364 
New Zealand...... 34,111 30,450 42,576 24,395 26,546 64,515 58,298 97,026 
Wicaragua........ 20,577 11,698 15,705 6,697 18,333 19,459 21,302 20,728 
PNISOTIA fo oie eee ,04 31,073 6,90. 30,472 i 34,838 49,021 
INOTW8Y.. 1520. es 84,617 33,487 90;540 30,733 70,930 40,927 88,318 49,793 
eee pan: on) Sens Eas] RNS] TANS] See) Saat] Aaa) ae 
Panama, Repub. o 7 7 , , ys , 5 ’ 
Peru...... a pee 66,524 34,918 86,125 40,177 70,950 48,754] 114,687 60,748 
Philippines, 

Republic of 467,776| 227,925] 439,195] 204,738] 234,955] 235,962/ 350,342] 283,385 
Portugal . cafe 76,157 19,980 52,652 13,623 32,879 20,829 39,645 28,091 
Saudi Arabia. 83,974 16,150 84,836 19,871 32,131 24,365 53,350 29,933 
Siam (Thailand) 16,380 52,50 31,571 48,008 25,020 75,192 9} 137,426 
PID IT ceccke s,s 10 rice 26,471 34,833 50, 24,316 43,562 50,256 111,042 
Sweden.......... 118,027 91,300 87,410 54,369 96,973 71,270| 134,238] 104,405 
Switzerland....... 171,483 a ee 142,566 Beate be folyy Ole teres 133,905 
MOEA terieihe sia janess oie , , , ’ Ue , ’ ’ 

rmosa) . 5,962 - 1,116 53,440 1,708 22,870 3,322 41,053 6,026 
tiers Bi susvane y , 100,886 49,977| 120,619 55,670 59,110 61,485 60,106 76,427 
Union of South 3 

ae ee 492,111 135,224] 266,032 116,369} 119,879] 141,560] 247,076| 137,520 
Sages wingdor ans 644,104] 289/525} 700,223] 227,613} 511,212] 334,793] 900,826) 465,641 
LUSURY. 5 ce ole nie 60,226 57,725 34,682 54,036 39,399 106,117 83,500 135,073 
LUSH S Ee aaa onto ion 27,879 86,825 6,617 39,193 752 38,296 55 27,3 
Venezuela........ 516,623| 270,761| 518,445] 278,062} 392,258] 323,565) 455,776] 323,937 
Yugoslavia....... 8,017 5,025 20,928 14,851 39,876 18,718! 119,642 21,773 


456, 2General imports. 8Data by country of destination exclude certain items of defense equipmen 
i #950 and 1951. aincluding Newfoundland and Labrador. 5Exports consisted of medical books valued 


at $181. 


ifxports including reexports. Data include merchandise shipments as indicated in footnote 1 on Papen 


Special injunction against the removal of the Blarney Stone from Blarney Castle, Cork, Eire, was 
te expressed in the will of its late owner, Sir George Oliver Colthurst, filed early in 1952. Sir George 
directed that the Blarney Stone devolve as an heirloom with the Blarney and Ardrum estates, and that 
no part of it should ever be sold or removed from the castle. He directed that his trustees should not 
have the power to sell or consent to the sale or removal of the stone. The stone is located high up on an 
‘outer wall of the 15th century castle, at the junction of the Blarney and Comane rivers, 7 mi. northwest 
of Cork. It bears a Latin inscription. The legend that those who kiss the stone acquire the faculty of 
oratory, derisively called blarney, leads many tourists annually to attempt the difficult feat. 


United States—Foreign Trade by Classes; Distilled Spirits 
United States Foreign Trade, by Economic Classes _ 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce by International Economic Analysis Division, Office a4 
thtersational Trade tro basic data of the Bureau of the Census 
For explanation of data see footnotes on page 456. 


Value of domestic exports alue of imports! . 
3 ee EES cheat i aa aaa Se ae ee 
haw Crude ) Crude |Manu’d| Semi- | Finish, | Crude Crude |Manu’d| Semi- 


Finish. 
Mater’1s|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s Manuf’s|Mater’Is| Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s|Manuf’s _ 


i000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000-| 1,000 
2 Wars | Were 4| Soares] Gol ess| 1843-334 4945 2906] 755 795,733 
.|1,422, : 5 ’ _ ? sl 
1938 4 829,098] 178,533 62,650] 512,802) 1, ‘398, 089 1, hoe 161} 400,125) 293,448 Fi 757,022 
1935. .| 682, §8'751| 157/211 58] '994'30 322'327| 318°828| 409,690] 405°617 
1939.. 110,757| 202,45: 598,608] 1,666,982) 744,860] 290,839 5 486,766| 440. 
8: | 568768] 742019] 166:872| 907.934| 2'3297590|1,010.841| 285,066| 2771444 408'699 
1941: _| 355; §3.978| 418/457| 777/756) 3,384,659|1,376.355| 376.179] 322/058] 724,810] 438: 
1oa2. | 418,014| 67.838] 924,600] | 920'279| 5,672, 288| 1,000,713] 348,976] 274,007| 639,500] 457,015 
1943. .| 661.782| 109/067/1, 350. 738|1,089;400| 9,430,557] 1,037. 386 421'157| 677,505] 669, 
1 


553,962| 133,826 1.6 2/605! 1,096,674| 10,744,477] 1,078,174| 841,348] 520,979] 706,235| 740,755 
1945... eee 432;147|1.245,727| °779,515| 6,256,.672|1.183,080| 693.235] 461.644 

1946. :|1,415,808| 648,103]1, 2) 33 7400] 895,125] 5,018,748|1,729,074| 814,403 5 

1947. :|1,601,448]1, 348,789] 1,756,771| 1,784,839 Porras 1,765,516 ae 655,698|1,244,908|} 982,781 


1948, .|1/488/449/1, i 93,684) 2,147,007 

1949... |1,779,777|1,341,795| 885,682|1,355,835| 6,572,982)1.853,712/1,332,880 
1950. .|1,886,042| 759,753) 602,412/1,121,037| 5,773,238!2,465,489 1,749,556 

1951. .|2/471,164|1,401,216| 840,355|1,663,170| 8,491,65513,364,211/2, oes. 04811,021,184|2,455,2 


premio uoorts through 1933; imports for consumption thereaite 
Total ultural exports were valued at $3,139, 913,000 in 1946; $3.95 959, 683,300 in 1947; $3,472,680,000 
in 1948; rl a, 780,000 “ 1949; $2,873,094,000 in 1950; and $4,038,30i,000 in 1951. 
ricultural imports for consumption were valued at $2, 297, 505,000 in 1946; $2,754, AR Ue in 1947; 
$3,150,294,000 in 1948; $2,894, 326,00 000 in 1949; $3,986,814,000 in 1950: and $5,163, 600,000 in 1951, 


Foreign Trade in Distilled Spirits, Malt Liquors and Wines 


Source: ial Food Analysis Staff, Office of Production Analysis, p eta Production Authority, 
U.S. Department of Commerce 


U. Ss. EXPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS U. S. IMPORTS DISTILLED SPIRITS 
(in proof gals.) (in tax gals.) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 Fe 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Rum...... 18,301 7 +; t 

Whiskey. :| 600,414|1,074,347| 816,775 1,165,218| [Graney :| 948-437 ee Bes] jo7'ss| Yoa°or0 

CHistitled...| 101,436 390,603| 108,888. 252,320||/RUB, 206,598) 183,907| 232,130) 211-014 

led... ; A ’ , Whiskey. .|12, 323) 024 12 490, 781)15, 328; ae 15, $22) 999 

ad the Exports ane Amariete WRPuEncs took morale: : ‘370,984 415, 434 "318/9 415, 361 
MPs ste vis, « * TS... , 5 , 

Whiskey... 71'369| 96,472 163,837 931,872|| {mports of 45.567 88, 648 52, aes 

Other | other 
distilled... 9,285! 8,085 7,910| 184,383 one 

Shipments from U. S. to poun 
Non-contiguous Territories pa oa 8 

Hawaii 
await. #89 Re man as waits. fs 17,345 21,050 27,514 14,036 
okey: *6§2,298 na na na cohol for 

er yerag 
istiliea. r *4,954 na na na beverages|. 124.863] 19,465! __—-15,468| 9,782 
aska Shipments from Non- 
aie on-contiguous Terri 
ered 63,915 na na na to U. S. (In proof gallons) erritories 
distilled... 5,250 na na na oor 

FWhiskey,| —3,795| 5,28 8,513 *Rico” 

iskey.. ‘ 237 »51 17,670 
Rim. esa 0 Rum, 383,703) 1,043,390] 1,332,44 
t t t Cordisis| 3677] P43 280) 1382.84 gait 
distilled... 2,856 4,332 7,027| 17,693]| Virgin Isl. 

Virgin fei, Rum. .../ 136,390] 457,286|- 623,742] 402,544 
Rum..... 79,553} t t Whiskey. 0 639 1,982 4/592 
Whiskey..| 23,24 3,372 5,977] 110,261|| Gin..... 1 0 0 "0 
Other Cordials. 4,414 2,818 848 612 

gistilled..| 26,695] 67,478] 24,649] 134,051 Brandy. . 2,088 0 0 0 

uam To a ee 

PUTO s-.505 ss 1,303 at + t Shipments of wines from Non-c 

-conti 
Other si 64,199 39,242 41,899] 128,069 Territories to U. S. (in gallons) —— 
distilled. . 14,273 8,621 13,131 18,104|| Virgin Isl’s] 61,469} 0} 0] 0 
U. S. EXPORTS OF WINE (I 
Wines... .. 1 227,023] 214,386) ea 3 7 182,587 Mites 22s 
Shipments of Wines from U. S., t U. S. EXPOR 

Bh onacon tiguous Territories oO Mal MALT LIQUORS (In gallons) 

Alaska... °.| *19'458 Ba ne na liquors... 16,562,462 5,537,943| 2,521,242] 2,043,929 

Puerto Rico 14,702 12,384 13,741 19,824 a, 

Virgin Isl..| 84,819 2;319 1,516} 11508 
moa * iMpoens 11,134 ae 12,599 Shipments MALT LIQUORS from U. S, 

OF WIN! NE (In ma), Non-conti . 

Geass) Gekens|oltase) AOU th 212998) Semarang napa 

Bilt wines 8] 1,484;269/1, Baa 602 Alaska, es : 96.66" _ Be 

or uerto Rico ks 551 
less oF al- peeanel piesa Isl, ik 138,956 S 2st 640 - 938, Sot 1896 482 tee 
ohol..... f ‘| 2 9 uam..... 

ont 8| 1,097,584] 1,799,617\2,219,4g9|| Guam... 11,886.59611,736,4051 90241871 _1126'208 
pao alco- U. S. Imports 


Basie ates 658,096! 583,532| 706,855] 651,286!|Malt liqu 2, 
aye & Hawall for months Go iquors|2,914,619|2,459,6951 2,869,597) 3,568 ,666 


no longer available. -March) only. Statistics on shipments to these two verritories 


yIncluded in aes dist: oe 
NA—Not.availabl er 
iJanuary-July. Later months not available. 


Years 


1790 
rene 


864.... 

14, 187 One 

Beet RRB ois fo acs 
1890 


1, ste eeeee 


DT ASOA Salers ws « 


_ United States—Trade Under Tariff Acts; Retail and Chain Store pele 459° 
Balance of Trade Under Tariff Acts 


Source: Tariff Commission 
Imperts 


$23,000,600 
60,700,000 
;700, 
1,523, 338, 964 
295,114,274 
6,033, 


Exports Av.ExcessImp.|Av.Excess Exp. 


ee 
sep e eer eee rte 


peewee eeneers 


Saree ewer ee eee 


17,576,485 


A 643 
16, 030,481 
40,115,125 
ay 227,941 

2,933,492 

3 1830,198 

2,978,644 

97:969,379 - 
45 O10 


see eee eoroees 


ee eeeeeseres 


31'795.962'536 


1931-1950 


05,442,789 


148, 623,937,258 


Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Order Houses 


By Kinds of Business 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce, . 
(In millions of dollars) 
Kind of business 1949 | 1950 | 1951 Kind of business 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
CDE Seeder enc AADC Ae 29,041 /31,232 |33,813 Women's apparel, Aconeseres 1,049} 1,042} 1,137 
Durable goods stores..... 3,240) 3,863} 3,769 Family and other ‘apparel. . "B17 512 539 
Automotive group........... 779 959 951 ICTS iia Anna tetas ai 680 696 745 
Motor vehicle dealers.,..... 331 408 376||Drug and proprietary......... 847 852 905 
Parts and accessories....... 448 551 575|| Hating and drinking places.... 721 724 764 
Building materials and POOd)Zroup.. 0... oa ee athens ,636 | 11,344/12,921 
hardware group!........... 1,336] 1,561} 1,570 Grocery and combination... | 9,468}10,140\11,569 
Lumber & building materials 957) 1,147) 1,135 Other food = of 22, ees ple :204| 1,35. 
Home furnishings group....... 1,001} 1,214] 1,119}| Gasoline service stations...... 548) 6 
Furniture & house furnishings 51 592 569|| General merchandise group!...| 8,560] 9,300} 9,926 
Household appliances &radio 482 622 550 Department dry goods, and 
ERRUETIR NPT av oo etsie s niece ais 124 129 129 general merchandise...... 5,159| 5,743) 6,149 
Mandurable goods stores. . |25,801|27,369 |30,044 Mail order (catalog)........ 1,156] 1,235) 1,284 
Apparelgroup....,.......... Hi ogee ,759 BVIOUY vtec ace aes Mana, Bett 2,077] 2,143] 2,302 
Men’s clothing & furnishings 842 338 338 || Other retail LOLS ela ace tee 1,944] 2,013] 2,160 


iGroup total includes other related business not separately shown. 


Total Retail Sales of Chain Stores and Mail-Orde 


r Houses (In millions of dollars)—(1940) 10,500; 


(1941) 12,635; (1942) 14,376; (1943) 14,926; (1944) 16,234; (1945) 17,280; (1946) 22,514; (1947) 26,958; 


(1948) 29,737. 


Sales of Retail Stores by Kinds of Business 


Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce 
(In millions of dollars) 


Kind of business 1949 1959 1951 Kind of business 1949 1950 | 1951 
All retail stores...... Ana 143,689/150,589 Women’s apparel and ac- 
Durable goods stores. 43,882) 52,93. 1,882 GCESSOMICS a, cane eae ee 3,698| 3,606] 3,846 
Automotive group. 22,940|-28,289| 26,465 Family and other apparel] 1,997} 2,041) 2,155 
Motor vehicle dealers. 21,669] 26,702] 24,783 Eley iy lala Rian een in 1,454] 1,511) 1,606 
Parts and accessories. 4270) 71,587) 2,682) Drug stores cic... occ aes ,037| 4,166] 4,478 
Building materials. and Eating and drinking places.| 10,470] 10,626) 11,322 
hardware group......... 8,2387| 10,092) 10,722 || Food group:............. 30,965] 32,768] 36,940 
Lumber and palding ma- Grocery and combination.| 24,800] 26,412] 29,816 
Ve Pe ee 5,895| 7,458] 7,798|| Other food.............. 6,165} 6,356 ,124 
PEPAPOWATC. oie vce ose 5 0h 2,342| 2,634) - 2,924|| Gasoline service stations...| 6,957| 7,553) 8,390 
Home furnishings group... 6,790| 8,249] 7,863]||General merchandise group.| 16,307| 17,235} 18,030 
Furniture and house furn- Department including mail 
BOUIN SE oe Pancicle's alain sued 4,155| 4,847| 4,850 OTGOL chee elsleis iain nis © 10,018} 10,638] 10,962 
Household appliances and AV ATUOD Vers .< olaustem nema 2,506] 2,58 2,782 
LO a ctakaiyiel’ei laren’. ace 2,635) 3,402} 3,013|| Other general merchandise} 3,783] 4,010) 4,286 
BE WCRIVS. ofrcisei ct a niekd ore Mhayera sw 1,136} 1,174] 1,170]| Other nondurable goods 
Other durable goods stores} 4,779} 5,131 662 AUOLES As sens cued aea are 8,771| 9,073} 9,692 
Nondurable goods; stores| 86,839) 90,754) 98,707|| Liquor................++ 2,474 ,)50| 2,789 
Apparel group............ 33: 9,333 85) VATS OUB CIs aiitales ts araviare nico 6,297] 6,523] 6,903 
Men’s clothing and furn- 
RETO e Riy ciate s 1.0/5 © 2,183| 2,175| 2,249 


Total Retail Stores Sales (In millions of set ea tipae 46,375; (1941) 55,274; (1942) 57,212; 
63,235; (1944) 70,208; (1945) 78,034; (1946) 102,488; (1947 


(1943) 
119,604; (1948) 130,521. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Stopped; Ban on Mexican Cattle Ended 


Confirmation that the foot-and-mouth disease 
had been eradicated among Mexican cattle led the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture to order the ban against 
import of Mexican cattle removed and the border 
opened Sept. 1, 1952. About 20,000 head were wait- 


ing to proceed ‘from the Mexican state of Sinaloa to- 


California. and Arizona and from Chihuahua to 
Texas. The total number annually received from 
Mexico before the border was closed in 1946 reached 
400,000 head. 


A joint commission of American and Mexican ex- 
perts directed the eradication of the disease, which 
meant the slaughter of about 1,000,000 infected 
cattle, hogs, sheep and goats. A vaccine was even- 
tually developed and all imported cattle are now 
vaccinated. During the period that cattle were 
stopped from crossing the border only processed 
meat was admitted, resulting in the multiplication 
of canning plants in Mexico, 


cea eat eeernee 


Dewees eeerneoee | 


“SHIPPING | 
Net Total Water-Borne Commerce of the United States 


Calendar Years 1949-1950 (In tons of 2,000 he een 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department 6f Army 
Type of traffic 1949 1950 

Net tote urihe U.S | —740,720,971/820,583,571 
DOMESTIC 
WABG cps a ace-a's e's ; 145,591,636 /169,880,810 Canadae a. 5 anos oais'a« 

é 161,430,662/182,543,761 
165,702,829|190,788,910)|Exports ............. 
48,323,356] 51,703,560 DOFEE. Se one 


Sretens chal Ao 54,314,207] 55,202,362 Cone fo a 
e Intraterritory ......... @) ee ahs nts” 508 73.618 Cea 
i. Total domestic...... 575,362,690/651,358,876 Total for foreign. 3 165,358,281 |169, 224.69 
a types of domestic traffic. 2Includes 19,448 tons of partment of Defense con- 
i’ ca and: eeheniat Chiesory commodities shipped from Great Lakes ports; breakdown = | 
MatnGian sng overseas not ‘available... 
i: Merchant Fleets of the World—Pre-War and Post-War 


% . Source: Maritime Administration, U.S.-Dept. of Commerce 


leadweight tonnage of seagoing steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross 
eee reer ok on the Great Lakes and Inland WaterwAys and special types, such 
as channel vessels, ice-breakers, cable ships, etc., and merchant vessels owned by any military force. 
nn ee ee ee eee 


Sept. 1, 1939 Dec. 31, 1951 (tons in 1,000) 
Tankers 
” Flag 
Dwt. No. Gross Dwt. _—_——. 
ao Gros tons tons tons No. Dwt. tons 
er : 79| 8,125,756|11,681,700||  *3,464|  25,726| 37,090 468] 6,905 
Boon incie., 3°319|17,770.910124053;700 3/031, 18,844, 23'757 554| «6,410 
5 196,627 "267,700 136 868 1,122 41 419 
356,862 494,000 77 43 101 
122 413,646 541,600 175 637 879 21 102 
} ; 29,700 10 PE AO mol 
Jie ee earns oe (Eee 4 14 22) «wee oe ela) pore Seis 
50 153,959 180, rete 41 161 ZUG sis % < o'aaailie dt ae 
i Ric's 106) 204,062 276) 000 141 399 558 23 66 
Co) ges ronitcela 6 <i]'s,'s TRON eas Ua abe Ba Sa Ae 1 33 4 ! a 
MeRRe eT svete ei tice  sifti's tate, S| ere eye eta 
- “ee i3}""" 17.804 
ia, Somes an 
Skanes Bisa ~ 379] 1,041,756 
Dominican Rep.. 1 1,97 
POUICLON Scie idictere «ifs» 0 islelecscecf.pn re 08.1771 * 128.006 
176,376 
530,285 
2, aie 435 
3)9 15,978 
1,697,986 
Shan janie” ee Rae 
22,748 
SEE ATA RECO rr 54 
See, Won eh ece ie “) 93 TAR reas a] ee 
ais r 8,178,120} 3,910,800 488 2,862 3,982 91 1,060 
Japan. t 5, 102, 1346 re 145, 400 ne Boer oe 46 527 
i “'- 199,058] * 325,600]]....... gahccc peal Yaaek oes ee 
St ARIS eee omticr cone s2 A 1i 
4386) age) a Hee 
Mexico... . om 23,815 31,600 30 150 216 19 182 
Netherlands... |: 537) 2,670,149] 3,424,600 500 2,882 3,786 109 881 
Nicaragua....... 2 3,023 :200 3 5 T | tsetse | oe 
ENOFWAY: csc sle aie 1,072] 4,499,086) 6,931,200 963 5,470 8,294 317 4,577 
Palestine........ rae prgnah : on ene Wisse eta abl’ Soa  e eaaal den eee 
Panama......... : ;105, ; 5,3) 
eee 7| 25,834). -" 31/100 22 85 ii 18) 3 
82,695 105,200 22 8 NORIO oor sl. . 
113,644 101,200 58 233 328 2 21 
197,307. 263,200 92 893 528 7 76 
101,807 129,000 8 87 GA). cP Gee 
749) B38 1 051700 68 t t 7 s 
6 : ; 2 971 1,311 2 
1, 311; ,763| 2,033,100 576 2,032 3,039 33 ée2 
iiasetle elk elcid ete en ee af = Lee 2 22 
see eae 333, ana it Ban Peder pS soe 
13,791 4,300 8 48 73 2 33 
1,135) He tl 597" 900 471 1,455 1,896 32 189 : 
70.0 93,200 52 154 213 37 159 9} 
375, Bit 604, 000 55 232 367 2 22 | 
Tot. all flags., 12,798|58,270,374|80,600,600 13 ,646 78,821 110,655 2,265 28,409 
*Includes United States Government-Owned Vessels transferred to the following flags under lend- 
lease or other agreements and still remaining under these registri ang 
purposes of this table they have been excluded from thane redieteeet sigdedsee np See racing | 
paaipgines ins Wee e lie on Aiki ine: 8 27 38 ae es | 
SS Ro erga Sahn ae ae IS 83 518 735 1 li 
MOtalisa.. 65-5 Sitcetbinateteieletets[elsieid elere eib tes eee fetal o1 545 823 1 il 


= ao a —_ © =<" 


- Shipping—Chief Ports in United States 


461 
Commerce at Selected Coast and Coastal River Ports 
Source: Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 
Calendar Year 1950 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Port * Tons : Port Tons 
Eerie, we ee oe 105,067|| Newport News, Va..........0..0..0- 6,770,619 
Tos'o83 Total, H ad: seus 
3282 otal, Hampton Roads,.,....... 25,049,913 
7,824,564 oe 1 Anes 
779,238 ||Richmond, Va... .........0.000000 1,871,283 
125,282 ||Moorehead City, N. C..132221.232.005 333,506 » 
173,202 ||Wilmington, N. C...........00-8p08 3,540,088 
256,374|| Winyah Bay, S: C....¥. 9 cans 84,741 
Lynn ba eye 1 IE TT rg a sR RT 129,805 ||Charleston Harbor, S. C............ 3,427,586 
ESRI 0 ae Se Sea ee ne ee 19,446,897 ||Savannah Harbor, Ga............... 3,471,199 
New Bedford & Fairhaven Harbor, Mass. 489,980 ||Brunswick Harbor, Ga..............+. 31,27 
Fall River Harbor, es Ws ho Se ea 1,667,835 ||Fernandina Harbor, Fla............... 108,464 
Newport Harbor, S/S ne pny pee 107,090 ||Jacksonville, Fla..............:.... 4,159,074 
Providence River and Harbor, R. I.. 7,801,834 ||Palm Beach Harbor, BY8 cassn as eee 611,35: 
Ne weLondon, Con: i)... ie cases Sets 684,037 ||Port Everglades, Fla................ 1,866,552 
New Haven ‘Harbor, Conn........... 5,297,184 ||Miami Harbor, Fla................. 2,168,100 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn Pate 2,265,498 ||San Juan Harbor, P. R,............ 2,450,869 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn. 247/524 ||Mayaguez Harbor, P.R........ By 31,50 
Stamford Harbor, Conn. 632,590 ||Ponce Harbor, P. R.. 72,594 
New York Harbor, N. Y. Fajardo Harbor, P. R. 129,075 
Port Chester Harbor, N. Y. 269,108 ||Guanica Harbor, P. R 173,795 
Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y. 493 ||Charlotte Harbor, Fla 30,04: 
Echo Bay Harbor, N. Y.. . f 89,106 ||Tampa Harbor, Fla... 7,517,476 
New Rochelle Harbor, N. Y......... 22,335 ||St. Petersburg Harbor, Fl 51,7. 
Long Island Sound at City Isl, N. Y}. 3,032 ||Port St. Joe Harbor, Fla... ||: snke 1,835,184 
Hast Chester Creek, N. Y........... 1,421,346 ||Panama City Harbor, Fla.....<...<... 1,040,606 
Westchester Creek, N.Y... 0.5.5.6 20 627,302 ||Pensacola Harbor, Fla................ 47,506 
PPeCaRIO IV Or Ns. Wis, aiely Sarees dah ge joes us "knce 455,224 ||Mobile, Ala... . 2... cca ee cee ee 7,233,103 
Manhasset Bay, N. Y.............., 643,382 ||Pascagoula Harbor, Miss......+¢...... 181,762 
mNSshing Baye NeW scce siscsors 5 onleoue 6 1,887,940 ||Biloxi Harbor, Miss..... 0670 ..4.000-. 139,440 
Harlem River, N. = Ryevee eas Ban eee 3,049,575 ||Gulfport Harbor, Miss............:... 885,192 
Hudson River, N. (lower Reem 918,334||New Orleans, La..................+5 35,125,047 
Hudson River ‘Chancel, N. Y., & N. J.| 25,717,634||Baton Rouge, La.7..............00. 9,593,854 
OS Gu POV el AN, Sect tuis helaieruld se alerts 21,453, 272 ||Lake Charles, La. (Calcasieu River 
Newtown Creek, Noes sich he aa slc'e 8, 1953, 484 and; Pass) 5.0.3.0. i¢ ictajpno ee 13,883,934 
East Rockaway Inlet, & a (DebsInlet) 705,101 ||Terrebonne Bay, La.................. 1,578,014 
Wallabout Channel, N. Y........... 389,644 ||Orange, Tex. (Sabine River).......... 32,29) 
Buttermilk Channel, N. a 3,279,074 ||Beaumont, Tex. (Neches River)..... 21,425,323 
Bay Ridge & Red Hook Channels, NY. 8,394,432 ||Port Arthur, "Rex... 6 ssi eee 9,323, 
Gowanus Creek Channel, N. Y...... 3,983,825 ||Sabine Pass Harbor, Tex. 857, 
RSPR VCHORC GAY, ANG AY tec sc iGit vine pie ane 513 Galveston, Tex. 6,953,452 
Coney Island Creek, N. : 0||Texas City, Tex 10,928,572 
Lemon Creek, Staten Island, N. Y Houston, Tex. 40,825,048 
pEceuenead Bay, N. Y.. Freeport, Tex.. 3,014,177 
Jamaica Bay, N. Y..... Port Aransas, Tex. 10,543,910 
Milton Harbor, N. Y.. 2||Corpus Christi, Tex. . . | 10,607,872 
Shoal Harbor & Compton Creek, N. J. 53,408 ||Brazos Island Harbor, T exe. tame 1,522,248 
Woodbridge Creek, N. J...........- 49,219||Minneapolis, Minn...............+. 486,781 
Raritan River, N. Boxe ghar ecceee eke 4,094,870||St. Paul, Minn.......... 0.0.0.0 eens 1,303,106 
Elizabeth River, N.J.............+- 11 3'392'||St. eouisy Monn. 30. seca, ee 4,822,404 

Rahway River, Neducct crs. eens s 151,860||Memphis, Tenn...............0005+ 2,874,764 
Upper Bay, N. Y., and N.J......... 6,476,219))|Helena, Ark... 20... een ee ae eneol 1,766,566 
Sandy Ho-k Bay, N.J............-- 135, Greenville; Miss... .: 4c), waestodeniee 10,456 
INGWarkeDAVodN Selec cciarscp-cke pe sis sls 8,802,131] Vicksburg, MISS: «4.005 00 ¢24e da «eee 459,929 
Hackensack River, N.J.........-.-. 4,636,211 ||Kansas City, Mo... .........cceeces 172,611 
Passaic River, N.J...........-.-.-- $:102:131 ||Pittsburgh, 'Pa. is oss. 5c. «nanan 10,387,985 
New York and ooy Jersey Channels, Aliquippa-Rochester, Pa............6+ 6,126,71 

PY MERTON 2 Ferns 8 Sane oa meio Aye clase 67,973,320 ||Huntington, W. Va........... Sonee ins 6,849,205 
Raritan River to Arthur Kill Cut-Off Gincinnati, Ohio, .... 0.6 .6.-2saeees 7,152,847 

DATING IN De cep cuz sctcin pies ons geet 20-432)||Louisville, Ky... 0... 00000 «cle esleiens 4,144,932 
Great Kills, ees asian, N. rie : An one vernen ce AOiin sereiekorese os A te 
Wash, Canal & South River, SS hi Jairton-Elizabe Bie ora nie Tahe ecaekanal eel ’ , 

———————||Nashyille, Tenn................. 1,555,835 

Total, N. ¥. Harbor, unadjusted | 186,316,281 ||San Diego, Calif........... 1,163,300 

4 —————||Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 20,119,966 
Hempstead Harbor, N. Y........... 3,380,532 ||Long Beach Harbor, Calif. 5,538,775 
Huntington Harbor, N. Y.. : 1,455,409 ||Capitan, Santa Barbara, Cali 15,16 
Port Jefferson Harbor, N. Y 21,610||San Luis Obispo Harbor, Calif. . 3,619,140 
Tarrytown Harbor, N. Y. 396,024 ||El Segundo, Santa Monica Bay, Calif. 2,770,902 
Aibany.N. Ys... i. 3. 6,334,524 ||Ventura Harbor, Calis ce ate 1,760,481 
Burlington Harbor, Vt.. 90,310 ||Ellwood, Calif... ...........2200.240- 427,061 
Plattsburg Harbor, N. Y.. 142,149 ||Estero Bay, Guitt kate adap 3,961, ‘036 
Oyster Bay, N. Y........ 2 103,;253||Avalon Bay Harbor, Santa Catalina 
Northport Bay and Harbor, N. Y.-. 2,306, 1323 Asland; (Cale s ates. retae vase 118,620 
Delaware River and: tributaries, San Francisco Bay Area, Calif.: 

Trenton, N. J. to the sea: San Francisco Harbor....... 0. .c.a05 4,771,699 
Burlington-Florence-Roebling, N. J.. 1,049,486 Redwood City Harbor,....../...... 1,936,837 
Penn Manor, Pa., and vicinity...... 2,937,443 Oakland Harbor... 20.32.52. cicisle wi 3,667,872 
Philadelphia Harbor, Pa........-..- 37,611,846 Richmond Harbor 35.4. net sole tackes m 10,866,583 
Camden-Gloucester, N. J..........-- 3,038,404 San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait| 4,189,225 
NO HESCERS a oy inten ta crepes’ wnlenes 1,236.813 Napa River.) cnutan w)osai4 shtin ed tate ge 180,425 
Marcus Hook, Pa., and vicinity..... 17,975,472 Petaluma’ Creek,..0.0).. cecnstaete acleeter 235,519 
Paulsboro, N. J., and vicinity....... ees 205 San Rafael Creeks on .,. endian stesiaantels 70,67 
Wilmington Harbor, | DTS ey ae 121,926 Carquinez)Strait:,..:.::.0. sss cprinene 6,315,884 
Pennsgrove-Carney Point-Deepwater Alviso Slough 2 2. 0. sie% +i-ticle 14 isle 51,9 

SGIUI IN Dimcprers cae aah cis pale a ee-dies 671,033 Suisun Bay Channel...........-.++ 3,024,651 
(OHEGIS + cer Brn Meee & cee ae Oe OC atone 1,917,492 Sulsum Channels. ii cs. secon aieernie ola 67,447 

; —_——— Newark |Slou@hviyc..c5..0 5 fat, shoei 12,949 

Total, Delaware Riv., Trenton to a a0 rae San Francisco Bay Area, other ports al 689, 852 

sea, unadjusted.............-. 350, <> 

4 —— Total, San Francisco Bay, unad. {*37,081,559 

Baltimore Harbor & Channels, Md.| 35,640,406 se 

Cambridge Harbor, Md...<........... 127,359||Monterey Harbor, Calif... :. 165,754 

Washington Harbor, D. C....:....%. 2,340,325 || Humboldt Harbor and Bay, Calif 235,602 

RSM ATTAL IAW hes) ah. iiss aleve thea se).0 10» yee as 352,983 Mees qendiee Herbor Calif....5 L eats 
mpton Roads, Va.: tockton, Calif... ios c.5. 

peeapron Coos Bay, Oreg 2)191,161 


DT ORLOUS VB. csp cisis vie wieiven ge aieiee siete ee 18,162,494 


"7 Hllamook Bay and Bar, Ores 0. aes a ig 
a » OF ite rg and Lower barn St 


ud Rona Se reir eerie Un See See 
Serato Bellingha 
aaa 5 ols aeeeaetaeee 6 Port Angeles we 
BAS aig eee a8 ee ‘ash. 


Total ports on Columbia 
Sent Lawer Willamette Rivers | 18,372,979 


S. River and Harbor, Wash....... 811,864||Hilo Harbor, T. H....... bp 
Grays Harbor and Chehalis River, Wash. | 2,113/690||Kahului Harbor, T. H..-_-: 
mmersley Inlet (Shelton Harbor), 
: WIS Sse oe reese 639,399 


Great Lakes Ports__ 


Calendar Year 19501 (In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Port Tons Port Tons 
Two Harbors (Agate Bay), Minn....... 19, 164,058||Caleite, Mich =. 25-44 «she sm asitieie 14,168,131 
Duluth-Superior, Minn, and Wis....... 63,149,107 Sy fare Harbor, Mich. (including Bay 
OO OES lo: Ss en er 6,107,194 hore)... cosa. Pets uae eee eee 2,793,886 — 
HL Keweenaw Waterway, Mich., ports on.. 389,361|| Alabaster, Mich. .........--.«s+es0ee 637, 
Presque Isle, Mich-....-..........08- 3,850,192|/Saginaw River, Mich., 
= Marquette, Mich..... % A 901,236)|Port Huron (Black and 
A Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.. i 503,824|| Mich......... 
Drummond Island, Mich 1,623,346]|Marysville, Mich.. 
; Detour, Mich.....:.:.. 522,734||St. Clair, Mich... 
s Port Inland, Mich....... 4,524,724||Marine City, Mich. oe 
q Manistique, Mich... 6.6.5 sce e eee 69,529) |Algonac, Mich.....5........00. oe 2) 
TEES TOY 0 0s CR a 5,934,344||Detroit, Mich., port of....... cae 22,943,816 
Menominee, Harbor and River, Mich. Toleda: Ohio si Ao ce ss aba eee 34,225,934 
OIG Sa i@adig o SAee Ce Seen eG 964,956||Marblehead, Ohio...............020-- 1,091,070 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis............... 3,480,411] |Sandusky, Ohio..............0005 cared 9,904,822 
7 PREWAUIRED OWI: a sistas o's dicla elaie tis s.aic sai 4,025,204!) Huron, “Onlo Sires Secs s s.c's. sds ewes Oe 3,278,510 
MT BMICO WOO, WIS. css a calcio. visec nina ee 2,440;080)| (Lorain: Obio® 22 5a: certs tas .s.0.4 0 « Coes 11,545, 
Sheboygan, Wis..... 641,174||Cleveland, Ohio. ............:.. - 18,144,789 
Port Washington, Wis 968,090]|Fairport, Ohio... . 2,309, 
Milwaukee, Wis........ 8,926,964/| Ashtabula, Ohio .| 13,793,518 
Wy CRE BA ce rics 156,402]/Conneaut, Ohio . | 12,085,062 
Chicago, Ill. (including Chicago Har- Brie, Paso. 5 Be 6,898,461 
; bor and River, Calumet Harbor and Buffalo, N. Y 
mi) River, Lake Calumet. Calumet-Sag By Lake. 3, = =o.- epee eer 19,043,061 
| Channel and Chicago Sanitary and By New York Barge Canal......... 1,043,211 
Ship Canal to Sag Junction)........ 31,717,657 Local and intraport....... SNS 288,952 
Sroiana Harbor, Tnd,,...........0ce5 15,696,811 —— 
Buffington, Ind........ ree nt ae, 1,139,981 Total. 53502223 6e ee eee -..| 20,375,224 
EERE ie aitate e553 sis hata e a teste 9,360,260 — — 
in WOSODH MIG. © ors. cs ccc cee ee 354,367|/Tonawanda, N. Y. (by lake and Niagara 
UNIO IVLION Sas cifs stk bac etc 250,668 RLIVGr) oc, eee see oie 552,756 
Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River Rochester (Charlotte Harbor), N. Y.... 1,247,400 
2 1 ee inne ..| 2,599,553]|Great Sodus Bay, N. Y...........- eas 2,151,170 
Muskegon, Mich, 3,343,783||Oswego, N. Y.: 
pen, Mich. ak Sosa fhe aoe SP anceaacaye eS wai ae 
anistee, Mich...;...:...... Ais 034,74 ew York Barge Canal..... : 
MIMAMURCONU. WIION so. s cece ne cek cue ele 1,952,894 % 3 peel 
Ema verse Clty, MIC to sics ccc es teas 110,628 Totals. kee Se SITS 2,284,498 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co. Harbor, —_—_—_—_ 
Mich,.... SCN AOR AER IE 281, 73\(Ogdensburg, IN, Wiss. fo waceeitonm bate 723,245 


at ba traffic car ferry included but tonnage data not available. Includes Lakewise car ferry as 


LAKEWISE SHIPMENTS 


Port Receipts Shipments Port Receipts Shipments 
we eae ee shies deere pea es RS adi re RD NT eet al 
Manistique, Mich...... 121,982 233,189 || Milwaukee, Wis. -| 1,641,94 
Menominee, Mich..... 114,229 79,896 Muskegon, Mich : £1a'890 arte 
Kewaunee, Wis........ 454/630 570,572 |) Ludington, Mich.. 1,432,315 1,726,241 
Manitowoc, Wis....... 759,502 861,327 "|| Frankfort, Mich....-.-| 1'069227 "881.616 


Ton-Mileage of Freight Carried on Inland Waterways of U. S. 


By Systems, Calendar Year 1950 


System Ton-miles System Ton-miles 
a | a 
AUIANIC COASTTIVEFS. i... sce cee ces 6,497,249,000 ||Other waterways..... 7,720,000 
Gulfcoast rivers.......-.-.s.c.. 1,228,645,000|/Canals and connecting channels!. ‘| 8,638'713'000 
Pacific coast rivers............... 1,686,494,000 ||Great L: 2 ‘.1]111687'340! 
RG estan inchhaiig eat Lakes system2?,............. 111,687 340,000 i 


Ohio River and tributaries 


Bas Mesos 33,597,816,000 Total.e. (cute scum siete ois hice aes 163,343,977,000 | 
I tn ss (POS, 945,977,000 : 
1Except Great Lakes. 


*Does not, include traffic between foreign ports on the Great Lakes—Lake Superior, 3. ‘ 
Marys River, 6,343,240; Lake Michigan, including Chicago River (Main and North Brehon), aa eaees 
met River to turning basin No. 5, 18,002,771; Lake Huron, 26 395,804; 


, 3, y ; Lake Efie, includin: i 
14,006,332; Welland Canal, 262,965; Lake Ontario, including lower Ni itll pe get OP 


} agara River, 1,029,508; 5 - 
rence River, between St. Regis, Quebec, and Lake Ontario, 481,032. Total ten-mileage, tierra 


=) if a> aoe 7. 


wy ’ 


Shipping—Cargo Traffic; Vessel Clearances and Entrances 


463 
- s 2 
Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 
Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 
St. Canadian 

Weiland Lawrence (Total) Suez Panama Manchester 
Short tons Short Tons Short Tons |Net Long Tons Long Tons 
Sop eee 8,953.383 6,873,655 18,205,989 3o'8 378, aa 24,701,904 6, 138,003 
¥, 12'906;474 7,479,617 22,870,553 13, 535, 712 26,546,579 8,116,063 
eietelat eat « 13,230,175 6,929,569 23,453,367 8,262,841 20,388,322 7,938,118 

oAiod 11,108,121 6,162, 20,899,639 ,027,763 »361,737 8,110,5 

ates 0,115,996 6,148,024 21,476,194 11,273,802 »272,404 7,532,467 
0 SE eee 11,316,681 5,862,868 20,615,507 18,124,952 7,405,955 7,738,754 
ORG ori ss es. 12,962,332 6,947, 22,320,399 25,064,966 10,417,302 6,531,963 
BSG oie ares's 10,580,146 — 5,750,578 18,654,919 32,733,728 ,740,176 5,699,125 
oo 400 1,805,575 »179,594 21,513,939 36,576,581 23,974,956 6,959,988 
73,321 7,378,010 23,559,313 55,080,866 23,502,911 8,248,116 
13,692,209 7,960,194 24,373,752 68,861,548 27,661,066 9,035,521 
14,740,573 9,969,271 27,439,076 81795,523 29,962,896 9,886,322 
16,197,924 9, 916,857 29; 325, 034 80, 356, 338 31,751,434 10, 1948, 1206 


Panama Canal—Cargo traffic for the calendar 
year, 1951, from the Atlantic to the Pacifie totaled 
ee »246,297 ‘long tons; Pacific to Atlantic, 18,505,137 


anne, Canal cargo traffic figures given above 
are for ocean-going tolls paying traffic only. 
Commercial traffic through the Panama Canal in 
1951 was the highest since 1939, totaling 5,868 
ocean-going vessels of 300 net tons or more. 
_ Tolls amounted to $24,561,886.26, excluding a 
credit of $1,404,031.66 for government vessels which 
were admitted free before the establishment of the 
hew Panama Canal Co. July 1, 1951 


Canadian totals include duplications by vessels 
using more than one canal. 


The Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army states that Lake Commerce passing 
through the American and Canadian Canals at 
pat ae e, i pera and Ontario for the 
seasc otal traffic in short tons, 
(i945). 113, $82, 630; (1948) 91,586,895; (1947) 110,- 
aay De 41948) 115,414,277; (1949) 95,831,997; (1950) 


Suez Canal—About 103 miles long, it connects 
the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. It was begun 
April, 1859 and opened Nov. 17, 1869. Thé mini- 
mum width of the canal is 196 feet 10 inches, the 
Maximum draught of water allowed for vessels 
passing through 34 feet. 

The Suez is operated by the Compagnie Univer- 
selle du Canal Maritime_de Suez with its adminis- 
trative seat in Paris. Benjamin Disraeli, British 
prime minister, Nov. 24, 1875, bought 176,602 of 
its shares for £3,976,582 from the Khedive Ismail 
of Egypt. Shares were numerically doubled in 
1924 and Britain now holds 204,160 Capital Shares 
and 149,344 shares out of a total of 454,594 and 
345,406 respectively. The governing board is com- 
posed of 16 French, 10 British, 4 Egyptian, one 
American and one Netherlands directors. 


Don-Volga Canal—In May, 1952, USSR an- 
nounced completion of the Don-Volga canal, 63 mi. 
long, between Stalingrad and Kalach, connecting 
the White and Baltic Seas with the Caspian and 
Black Seas and the Sea of Azov. 


Vessel Entrances by Customs District in 1951 


American and Foreign Vessels with Cargo and in Ballast 


Source: Foreign Trade Division, Bureau of the Census 


Tons shown are net tons of 100 cubic feet carrying capacity of vessels and do not represent the 
actual weight of cargo carried. Totals represent the sums of unrounded figures, hence may vary 


slightly from the sums of the rounded amounts. 


Entrances Entrances Entrances 

Customs district | 1,000 tons || Customs district | 1,000 tons || Customs district 1,000 tons 
Grand total....| 108,086 |South Atlantic..... 18,432 ||Mexican Dist....... 430 
Dry cargo vessels.... N.A. Maryland. .... 23... 87 Taredo}.' ye) sertegtet 430 

* Tanker vessels....... N.A. Virginia. ....... 9,693 ||U. S. Territories, 
Seaports, total... 93,674 ace rit na * regen Possessions 2a 
: ou arolina. ; Alaska.... . 
Maen] 28600 Loci eSae bi off | Bets 
nS aes « u oast sts. 7 ‘uerto CO\l stator r 
En ballast. <2... 16,014 rida 37208 ||_ Virgin Islands. .... 354 
Foreign vessels Mobile. 1,949 |\Canadian Dists..... 14,412 
With cargo....,.++ 41,720 New Orleans. 4,938 Vermont 4 sae 2At 

In ballast... ...«.. 21,795 abine 951 St. Lawrence...... 156 
North Atlantic..... 41,935 Galveston 4,686 Rochester... .'. 06 1,828 
Maine & N. H..... 3,124 oe Coast Dists.. 14,330 Buflaloy s.- os a 1,134 
Massachusetts..... 3,840 San Diego......... 165 Duluth & Superior. . 3,119 

Rhode Island..,... 343 Los.Angeles....... 5,269 Wisconsin......... 304 
Reena’ Pils oteres 434 San Francisco..... 3,627 Michigan........, 1,858 
WL YORK senses « 24,472 ORC ZOR ag eects 1,994 CHICHE ON. ssicontantate 524 
Philadelphia NoserueeD 9,72 Washington....... 3,275 Obi0.. 55 see 5,487 


N.A.—Data not available. 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Ports 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Foreign Trade Division 


Total Total 
Calendar a 
merican Foreign American Foreign 

Wear Calendar |———__—_—_—__ 
*Fiscal Thousands| Per |Thousands| Per Year Thousands| Per | Thousands] Per 

year of Net Tons| Cent jof Net Tons} Cent of Net Tons| Cent |of Net Tons| Cent 

OF... 12,345 22 44,100 78 1942,..... 29,964 33 61,683 67 

lolo* peste 17,697 22 62,245 78 TDA ereeiste 62,974 49 64,827 51 
1920*.. 6. 55,240 51 52,253 49 1944,...... 101,120 60 68,125 40 
1926*., 57,733 42 81.135 58 1945 .4.45= 122,835 65 65,745 35 
1930... +0» 63,426 39 99,135 61 1946.. 102,169 65 55,314 35 
1935...... 44,493 3 85,001 66 O47 cas 107,668 56 83,211 44 
1928...... 37,849 27 103,952 73. 1948 +....4 ,501 52 86,866 48 
DOSS crest 35,925 26 103,373 74 OAR 2 eos 80,932 48 89,055 52 
TO4OF so ate 39,463 33 1,247 67 VO5O cre cars 71,419 41 103,029 59 
i 1 reer 42/809 35 78,847 65 1951. 44.571 41 63,515 59 


Distances between New York and foreign ports, 

tances between foreign ports, are b the 
U.S drographic Office, Navy Department. North 
Atlantic distances follow Tracks and C, er 
area by the North Atlantic Lane Routes agr 


ent. 

ESirsex B (southern) is in effect from April 11 to 
June 30, ‘inclusive, except when ice conditions ne- 
cessitate the use of Track A (extra southern). 

Pigg otey € (northern) is used from July 1 to April 

inclusive, except when ice conditions necessi- 
Erle fhe une of ‘Track B. 


Port 


kaw 
on Te ntiand Firth and The Skaw......... 
Acajutia, Salvador—Via Panama.......... 
ereapulee. etree apni 3s0f eae ae yar 
GUL GROLOGC OBST Posie. 2 ples pies we ae eae 
Pedeinide,. Australia—Via Panama and Wilson 
Promont Ga ee SS NI SOR ra rere 


ort 
(C) Strait of Gibraltar and Port Said..... 
eels Corsica— (B) aS etek of Gibraltar 

d Strait of Gibral 


Alger, Al ‘Al parla 0S) and Steait of Gibraltar..| 3,633 
Strait of Gibraltar.............. 3,619 
Renna Honduras—Via Panama......... 2,763 
Amsterdam, Netherlands—(B) ‘and Bishop 
EROS OURNSET Te Aah clara cea skein See prelc'eee 3,510 
'(C) and Bishop Rock....... 3,437 
Angra, Azores—Via Track B.......... 2,178 


Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked Island Pass 


Arkhangel’ Bae vt ee es RO. nce Stareage vis she eget 4,217 

Auckland, New Zealand—Via Panama...... 8,534 

Aux Caves, Haiti—Via CrooRed: Island and 
Windward Passages...:..... 


Bahia Blanca, Ar pation: 
Bahia Honda, Cu 
Baltimore, Maryland: Uv. 


Barcelona, $s pain—(B) Ce Strait of Gibraltar 3,710 
(C) and’ Strait OMGIDTAltAr Loe cele aes 3,696 
Basse Terre, Gwadeloupe Via Anegada 
PE EMENIRINGNRBOM Gs retire 0 313608: s las a ova Siete oc wens 1,624 
Basseterre, St. Christopher Island—Via Ane- 

Cys STATUE Gee ee 1,531 
MMRDA oie hick Sa cee oo gee oe ke 3,015 
Belize, British Honduras—Via Yucatan 

NR RCIRI SAUNT sBter oes 02a oe ais wows shave cae gsuels 1,703 
Bishop Rock (Lat. 49° 45’ N., Long. 6° 365’ 

US US aS 5 i er re 3,030 

VEO Ng 2 OLS ae nr ne ea 2,957 
Bluefields, Nicaragua—Via Yucatan Chan...| 1,995 

Via Crooked Island and Windward Pass. -}| 2,001 


Bocas del Toro, See ece Crooked Island 
and Windward Passa 


anes France—Via T 
Via Tr 


Shortest Safe Navigable Distances front New York City 


6||Fall River, Mass., 


ces between United States Port 
the publica “Distances Between Un 
* issued the Coast and Geodet 
Deparinane oe canner 
One nautical mile (equivalent 
U. S. oes feet.. Britain uses "8019 58 
France and Germany, 6,076:10 feet, and 
6,085.95 ‘feck. 


One statute mile=5,280 feet. 


All distances in these tables are in nautical miles. 
For statute miles, multiply by 1.15. 


3 ‘Survey "v 5 


Port 


Dakar; Senegal o.oo Soran > ee ea ee 3,335 
Danzig ary State—(B) Pentland Firth, and 
The SKAW +. 232.057 age ee 4,252 
(C) Pentland Firth, and The Skaw ....... 4,125 
Dover, England—(B) and Bishop Rock. . 3,351 


(C) and Bishop Rook; 2. 2 a eee 
uber, South Africa—Via Cape of Good 
ODE © sisi os Sina les awed 9 RLagy en ee 


Esmeraldas, eS oe Panama wise ts ereere 


Track: Bisco) tee ais 2,916 
Via: Track G03. ca. 837: 
Fernandina, Florida, U Ss. 760 
Fishguard, Wales—(B) aa Fastne' -| 3,096 
(C) and Fastnet weak oun a tie ee eae . | 3,017 
Fiume, Italy—(B) and Strait of Gibraltar. ..| 4,859 
(C) and Strait of Gibraltar 84 


Fort de France, Mastinique 
Frederiskshaab, Greenland 
Freetown, Sierra Leone 
Funchal, ‘Madeira 


Galveston, Texas, U. S. A...... 

Galway, Eire—Via Track B a 
Via Traok Oo5 eee 

Gdynia, Poland—(B) Pentland Firth, and 
The Skaw 


Geardetgen’ 8 . Car., U.S. A 
Gibara, Ciba wt vcs cs ee Oe 
Gibraltar—Via Track B 

Via Track C 


(C) and Inishtrabull: i204 ees Sees ,087 
Goteborg, Sweden (B) Pentland Firth, and 

The SEAw Os. us Sst Cee ee 734 
(C) Pentland Firth, and The Skaw....... 3,607 

Great Harbor, Culebra Island............. »42 

Greenport, New “Y OPRG US, geal cee. et ae 10 
Guantanamo, Cuba............ aie aca tetanatien’ 1,319 
9 Guam; Marianas’-<. 0 005 see eee 10;006 
Guayaquil, Ecuador—Via Panama......... 842 
Havana, CUDBAn aint ah hierdie wiaeters aes 1,186 
Sacalp are aane 600 


87 and: Dhe Saw. seek hes ce ain Pee 4,052 
cone ‘paln =v Track IB Nays stewie crore tee vate) Rentiand Firth, and The BRAW. se | 428 
Calcutta, India——(B) Strait of Gibraliar and uO Hong Kong, China—Via Panama.......... 11,213 
BEN csest asi sancbalhe" 9810 Singapore Reretah peter 11,601 
Caldera, Chile—Via Panama...... Re es : Be ; 3 (C) Strait of Gibraltar, Port, Said ‘and 
Callao, Peru—Via Panama....1.1.11/ 5/1"! 3,368 Hons ee SS Wage Panama. Loe eee hes 1,587 
Cape Haitien, LECT ah on Sse near ai 1,283 | Horta, Payal, a Panama... tic, 7 
Gai 2 of Goo Hope (Lat. 34° 23/ §.; Long. orta, Fayal, Azgores........... aierata woonaerera 2,098 
Capetown, Souithi Atiica °°21271°""1 771°") QiBgg|[talshtrahull (ag, 55° 25° N., long. 7° 80” W.) 
Cartagena, Lo eee Crooked Island Via Track CG Fi 
an IG WARGSPASSABES ee eee es ,853]|Tstanbul, Turkey—(B) and Strait of Gibralt 
8, ar Bo 3 
garan,enequel_ Vie Vio Paige | 130) /™%@) ata strate ot Gibmier- snes 
wronmemrrench Guiana... ooo. kv cece eae A47 7 nekapaaaue: Florida, U. sie 
Cliarleston,’S: Car., U.S. As....0...2022. 632||Jacmel, Haiti........... rs i oe ME 1 Ry 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands..///// 27! 1,435 Tulanehisans Greenland el eich! 


» 


lo" 
Z 
| 
| 


(B eee a of Gibraltar 


Kalamai, Greece— 
(C) and Strait of 
Key West, Florida, o gist 
on, Jamaica —V 


Via Gxooked Island and 


La Guaira, Venezuela—Via Mona Passage. .| 1,848 
La Pallice, France—Via Track B...... a .--}| 3,255 
Via qrack ig PS ae habeas tic was 3/198 


1,796 
London, England—(B) and Bishop Rock.. 3,441 
(C) and Bisho: ee Bey a ae art RA 3,368 
Los Angeies, C: <5 S. A.—Via Panama..| 4,931 
Malta (Valetta Harbor) —(B) and Strait. of 
PRUE RLUAB cops tts Soars etal a kd ee ee 4,201 
(C) rou Strait of Gibraltar...........0..5 4,187 
Manila, P. I.—Via Panama and San Bern- 
Briginio: SEPAL <sja1aki ose ae Sch eae 11,355 
= Strait ak Gibraltar, Port Said, and 11.477 
oO Strait rat Gibraltar, Port Said, an ade 
SAELOEG cya teste ane rele yens o/afenersiats) otel ais , 
Mant Heuador—Via Panama............ 2,612 
Maracaibo, Venezue “F MITA eva ail eee. alae 1,890 
Mare Island, Cailif., Ss. A.— Via Pan. 5,285 
Marseille, Fr acne Os & Strait of Gibraltar 3,906 
(C) ioe Guatate ee ;892 
Mathewtown, Great Inagua Island, W.I....| 1,205 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. .... 0.0... 02000 ees 402 
Mazat' Mexico—Via Panama........... 4,024 
Melbourne, Australia—Via Panama and 
Wilson Promontory SOR eA Cat 5 doen eed , 9,942 
rete ATR UI. OAC ess theecl ean eattearest 1,654 
Mollendo, Peru—Via Panama. ..........-- 3,814 
Monrovia, Liberlay:.. 2% scseen.ccaee ones o 8,965 
pet OPUgUAy ee Pie ce eek 5,753 
Murmansk, U.S. 8. B. —Via south of Iceland] 3,948 
Via North of Iceland..............-0005 3,844 
Beem ee (Napoli), Italy—(B) and Strait of £190 
(C) sav i Strait Of Gibraltar. sss er o's 05% 4,178 
OTS AS MES A AGIA goss ccaya (ape via/alsle ae é'eie-siaa 962 
New London, Conn., U.S.A... 21 iio l ll, 103 
New Orleans, La., U. S. A.—Via Straits’ of 
Dee OR PAE ren Sene Cae asp avs} here: tas aye!'e a mie 1,703 
PRUE ED Te a UIs ATs a. aciaje'e  amdicea sje 138 
Wewport News, Va., U.S. A.......cecceees 291 
Norfolk, Va., SALE i cetic ache hake 294 
N uevitas, Cuba—vVia Crooked Island Passage} 1,274 
Aes U. 8. S. R.—(B) ad ree of Gibraltar] 5,380 
(C)_ and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 366 
Oslo, Norway—(B) and Pentiaiid Firth....... 3,767 
(C) and Pentland Firth................5 3,640 
WAZOO: PaO; SAMOB... 5 ou. cw aie ss oe oieiew oe 7,647 
eee: Sicily cera & Beie for a Bee aches ee 4,129 
Palermo, Sicily (Track C).....--...c.0000- 4,115 
Panama (lat. 8 53’ N., long. 79° 31’ W.) 2,018 
Paramaribo, Surin et ,334 
Pensacola, Was, Weis Ae cio eee wed ens 
Pentland Firth’ (lat. cs 
TWVpa sore VL EROS in srotssh over ectia snus évereny a ap5-< 


Via Track C 
Pernambuco, ore 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Piraieus, Gree oon) Sanat Strait of Gibraltar 


(C) and Strait of Gibraltar.............. 702 
Plymouth, paving aad Bishop Rock. 3,136 
(C) and Bishop Rock.............0008- 063 
Pointe ! a Pitre, ie neti ais Sagi ie. aaho, oe baTetern 1,652 
Ponce, Puerto Rico.........crceeceeeeeees 1,462 
Ponta Delgada, Agcr FET e, re eh PROTO 2,247 
. Porlamar, Marmeniea qaland, Venezuela..... 1,879 
Port Antonio, Jamaica............-.0e0e08 1,423 
Port Arthur, Dex. WIS. An ou. <.je nile ore ayere wie 1,861 
Port au Prince, Haiti SEMEL hice taltG sc ae omnes 1,372 
Port of Saari Trinidad—Via Virgin Pass. 1,939 
T27cre ty 2 Eo qe DA 5 Ree eee aa eros 1,270 
Port Said, Hzypt—(B) and Strait of ee 5,129 
(C) and Strat of Gibraltar. ;..0.c. csc. 7115 
Port ee ie Wash, Ss. A.—Via R 
DEEN Shere Llactate iliel cS sa wie ellesa Prayetetesece 002 
Portland, Kite, U.S, A.— Via Cape Cod Canal 296 
Via Pollack Rip Channel.............+.+ 330 


Via Nantucket Shoals Lightship BE Boia his 416 
Portland, Ore., U. S, A.—Via Panania...... 


, 


Port 


Porto Grande ae Neegte, (Sia fn ee dee 
Portsmouth, N. H Wir Saw es eh cnn ae 


Preston, Cuba so. ence Congr alate cs teiciny 5 
Pr 0, EERO ii «niche hat hes Seige cay 
Provincetown, ey yO ea ae nee <ipte > 
Puerto Banes; Cupane sic ulate eee 


sy Sree Guatemala = Vin Straits of 
0. Owe ca iake re qs aia” ame Teme, oe 
Puerto Colombia, Colombia. 
Puerto Cortes, 
Florida 


Punta rene: Chile (at. 53° 10’'S.; long. 70° 
54’ W.)—Via East of South Am ‘Americas, . 


Quebec, Canada—Via Gut of Canso.. 
Queenstown, Hire—(B) and Fastnet. 
(C)_and Fastnet. ©. ... 2. 6ccceess 


Reykjavik, tect Retin a AROSE SO rere 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.) 2.2.3.1 2.13.0... 
Rotterdam, Stetneriands~ (3) and Bishop 
(C) and Bishop Rock,.,........ erste ag ora 
St. George, Grenada........ sis 
St. John, Antigua...) eo eee 
St. J New Brunswick—Via Long pleEs 
spa Pte Ore as ers ‘ 
Via Nantucket Lightship.............+«+ 
St. Johns, atewioune Tene <j at aT a gosg nls DER Ta 
St. Nazaire, France (Track C)........n 2005 
St. Nicholas Bay, Aruba—Via Mona Passage] _ 
St. ieee Martinique—Via Anegada Chan- 
Silavoory: Peru—Via Panama. .........+5> 
Salvador; ‘Bragil <i (ices essetc eta 


San Diego, Calif., U. S. A.—Via Panama.. 
San Francisco, Calif., U. 8. A.—Via Panama 
San Jose, Guatemala—Via Panama 
San Juan, Puerto RiC0. 2.4.52 ne eee 1,399 
San Juan _ del Norte, Nicaragua—Via 
Crooked Island and Windward Paseqeey 


= 

f=) 

oo 

iS} 
ae 


Sanchez, D. R .| 1,350 
Santa Cruz; Teneriffe I., Canary Is......... 2,936 
Santa Marta, Golombia—Via Crooked 
Island and Windward Passages......... 1,783 
Santander, Spain (Track CC)... oes. ni... 3,129 
Santiago, Cuba—Via Crooked Island and rs 
Windward Passages. .......cc+euseceres 1,362 h 
Santoa, Brawl’: 22 .\scs0ja10 :somets argue eee 4,957 . 
Savannah, Ga, Us Sc iA.scntee cee een 705 j 
Seattle, Wash., U.S. A.—Via Panama...... 6,038 <j 
Sekonudi;Gold Coast. uosrcqsut eee ..| 4,563 6 
Shanghai, China—Via Panama and ,Psugaru *) 
AIK VO. 5 0a hic sk siskik 2 ho aa pean 10,584 
Via Panatin and Osumi Kaikyo......... 0,666 
ed pus of. Gibraltar, Port Said, and 
ingapo 3 tics aie wie 0. 2 hy scna elo gk ote a 12,354 
(Cy att of Gibraltar, Port Said, and 
INgaporek.  .ee:sic. vtteaee 12,340 | 
Singapore, Straits Settlements—Via Panama 
and-San Bernardino Strait.............. 12,523 
Via Panama and Surigao Strait.......... 
(B) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said... 
(C) Strait of Gibraltar, and Port Said... 
|| Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama........0..0-+ 6,542 
Southampton England—(B) and Bishop 
(CG) and Bishop Rock 
Stanley, Falkland Is 
Strait of Gibraltar (lat. 35° 57’ N., long 5° . 
45) W.)—Via Track B.. «> sures scab eng 3,194 f 
Via Trae Coin. acon a's wietos apie ne 3,180 } 
Straits of Florida (lat. 24° 25’ N., long. 83° 1] 
00’ W..) outside . 6-0... vicsccuaswipieleracorenerenee 1,184 oe 
Tnside.. hice. ss oboe sce oe 1,237 ] 
Sydney, Australia—Via Panama.......;... 9,692 
Sydney, Nova Scotia.........ssseceeeeees 808 
Tacoma, Wash., U. S. A.—Via Panama..... 6,059 
Taku, China—Via Panate® aa Tsugaru 
YOis dete 
Tahiti, Society Is 
Truk, Caroline Is - ae 
Tsingtao, China—Via Panamasnasccgneeees 
Tumaco, Colombia—Via Panama 
Valparaiso, Chile—Panama.............-.++: 
Vancouver, British Cohimbis—Via Panama.| 6,050 
Vera. Cptly, Mexico... diicvais s zserece slateie’s uate mien 1,973 
Vigo. , Spain— Via. Track By ssijag ac se ecto 2,960 
saat dade OCC iaaiiy tr ek Cla Reameneecaag tae 2,926 
Vladivostok, U. 8. S. R.—Via Panama and 
MOV AMCAIRYO( <ocien Conte S Cae only Coane 9,759 
Wake Island, Pacific....... A esa an Peet 8,691 
Washington, 1D. CPW. 8s Aviccsiiss epte en saie 430 
Wellington, New Zealand—Via Panama.. 8,523 
Willemstad, Curacao... 1... cece se eee eees 1,772 
Wilmington, NeCar., U.S. Assis vate vote a 562 
Yokohama, Japan—Via Pamama.........-. 9,700 
tee aaa (lat. 21° 50’ N., long. 85° 1366 
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car Scents 

Galveston, Tex., U.S.A enas, 

Straits of Gibraitar 4. Amegiens 32% 2's waa es 

Glasgow, Scotland, via yews? penssee Braet, .5.'..4scsinmok en 5 ate 
ae Aish panel ; 4 s. i 


ington, New Zealand 
Yokohama, Japan.............. 


cs IN NAUTICAL MILES FROM SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


fat) Port Miies Port ‘Miles 
MeAcapulco, Mexico... 0.0.02... ceceeleces Manila, P: I. (via Balintang Channel)...... 6,221 
¢ Alexandroyski. U.S.8.R. . oii a3 Melbourne, Australia (via South Channel).| 6,970 
patOy> CHINA... vcc.c sos 7 7 Midway Island (Welles Harbor)........... 2,801 
richorage, Alaska... cic. .sc-+---0accccocee Nome, Alaaka: 2... .c-cec st ch okete pe eee 2,631 
camtorarasta, Chile... ...i...scsscenedeces Nonuti, Gilbert Islands. ......... nim Siac teres 4,185 
RRCMIREDANG CEES fii. cfiicts ciste"e'< hy 5). 10S qe,5 0% Pago Pago, Samoa Islands. ..........-..-- 4,150 
Auckland, N. Punta Arenas sCnye oo. pects srics'5 e's'eplerererinn 6,188 
Batavia, alee (via Balintang Channel) Rabaul, New Britain. ............005 eeoee| 5,096 
Brisbane, Australia (via west of d’Entrecast- Saigon, French Indo-China miniptele raters 6,878 
eaux Reefs and south of Bellona Reefs) . San Jose, “Guatemala. ae oo « unless 395 
Poraaventura, Colombia Shanghai, China (via Tsugaru Kaikyo)..... 5,395 
WBATUB Or BESOIN oe ba sda. aiasejete'e, visye slo's otevaate o's» wc 89}|Singapore, Str. Set. (via Balintang Channel) 7,348 
RPOLGM PANAMA L . oc cs ec cc ee ce ces SitKa;-Alaskac,.c=. eeseta: 480k sitesi aise 1 
Darwin, Australia 4/|Suva, Fiji Islands 
Dutch Harbor, Alaska... Sydney, Australia 
7 Fusan, Korea a anh Talara, P: 
CTU Rip eee Tansui, Taiwan < 
Guayaquil, Ecuador Valparaiso, Se 
Hong Kong, China. Vancouver, B. C. Bet Active Passage) 
Honolulu, T Vladivostok, U.S.S 
r SOPAMG) Tee, Se ow eta cva amie . 
Wake Island. ........ 


2 
STEN ENS) I ‘ Wellington, N. Z... 
Yokohama, Japan 


DISTANCES BETWEEN WEST INDIES, CARIBBEAN AND GULF PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 


q Yy ¥ s e| § t 
‘O: 9 E-| o &} §1 9 = 
aS Blas Ee A 2 a 2 Bil eccitn aloes €| os go 
City gs|esie8| 8 Be) gt 5/83 2 /eeles| ee les 
an am ic 3S aS oe o a ® o of” 5% go 5% 
From: 6 |$ 6 |S /o |ei eis iz |aljc je ls 
697| 442| 817/1302| 631| 619) 750 1128 1035] 888] 321/139 
eee esters: 697 811| 281] 1583|1142|1130| 612/1468|1422| 932| 474lisiol Sot 
hariotte’ Amalie 442] 811 1029] 1785|1048]/1036] 478/1611|1518| 517| 700|1854) 457 
Colon... 817| 281]1029 1490] 998/1063] $41/1389]/1343/1156| 546|1420| 698 
Galveston 1302]1583]1785)1490 769| 777|1938| 390] 444/2213|1241) 623/1790 
Havana 631/1142|1048] 998] 769 92/1292] 602] 515/1494] 731] -914|1143 
Key West.. 619]1130]1036/1063| 777] 92 1280| 592] 503/1484| 747| 869|1134 
La Guaira. 3) °°" trrttttst'| 7501 612] 478] 841| 1938]1292|1280 1819|1773| 329] 727/1888| 150 
IEW IOVIEANS sh cuss tenes cscs 1128]1468]1611|1389| 390] 602] 592/1819 227|2057/1122| 789|1671 
TRUEST eee ee oe 1035]1422/1518|1343| 444] 515| 503/1773| 227 1964/1076] 83111625 
Port-ot Spain.,......o025..220. 888] 932] 517/1156|2213|1494/1484| 329|2057|1964 +998|2182] 458 
agihoeeal ters te eee ete 321 474| 700] 546/1241) 731) 747) 727 |1122|1076| 998 1205] 581 
areiGrass kee TeSet ih 1396|1510|1854/1420| 623] 814| 869|/1888| 789| 831|2182|1205 17 
iwitlenistad.:.... coco le! 6741 471| 457| 698117901114311134| 150|167111625| 458| 58111756 
DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN PACIFIC PORTS; NAUTICAL MILES 
To: £ a y ® o Ot b) 
7) = g a] st 5 q 12 @ 
& o | oO We hrs | ete o | o® akles 
City 3/2) 2) 4 |eelge| #3 2/3) 3] gel | 2 | eslss 
j . 4 Q ° SS o ont 
From: a1 3138-18 [Sele 16 pete bare vee 
Antofagasta. ..... ia. 325| 215] 813] 396|1703]1470| 224] 828] 417]/1119|1299] 713|1996| 576 
BP rcs 5 Reb steel S25 522] 593] 702)1484/1251| 110]1134| 137] 899/1080] 492|2301| sso 
Ne) ae 215| 522 980|_196/1865|1632| 420] 628] 606]/1285/1461| 880|1795| 376 
PavnoMm canis... >-. 813] 593] 980 1136] 909] 712] 659]1530] 468] 323] 505| 128]/267111306 
(Glacithien Sos gs GU SAeee 396| 702] 196/1136 2014/1781] 602] 455] 782|1437|1609| 103611623| 203 | 
Wameraldas,........:+0-.. 1703|1484|1865| 909/2014 354|1550|2388]1359| 603] 420] 1021|3486|2179 
Guayaquil +1 5}1470/1251|1632] 712/1781| 356 1317/2155|1126| 370] 187] 788|3299|1980 | 
Tquique 224| 110] 420] 659] 602]1550|/1317 1033] 220) 965|1146] 560|2201| 782 
Lota... 828]1134| 628]1530| 455|2388]2155|1033 1209] 1821|1983] 1432/1191] 268 
Mollendo. . .|.417] 137] 606] 468] 782/4359/1126| 220!1209 774| 955| 367|2374| 962 
Pacasmayo -|1119] 899]1285] 323/1437| 603] 370| 965|1821| 774 201) 435)2949/1605 
Paita..... -|1299]1080/1461] 505/1609] 420] 187|1146|1983] 955| 201 617|3101|1774 
PASCO cic c's .|_713] 492} 880] 128]1036/1021] 788] 560|1432| 367| 435| 617 2578|1207 
Punta Arenas. - : . {1996/2301 |1795) 2671] 1623|3486|3299]2201|1191|2374| 294913101\ 2578 1432 
Valparaiso............-...1 576] 882| 376/1306] 203]2179119801 782|°288| 962| 160511774] 120711432 


wv 


World Facts—Steamships and Motorships; U.S. Railway Runs": 4673 


Steamships and Motorships Over 17,900 Gross Tonnage 
. Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping (Data as of Sept. 1, 1952) 


Note: Gross tonnage is a measurement of cubic space, not weight. Length as listed below is distance 
between structural perpendiculars (stem to forepart of rudder post). Including additions due to fan- 
tails and protruding bows, overall lengths of the world’s three largest ships are: Queen Elizabeth 1,031 
ft.; Queen Mary 1,020 feet; United States 990 feet. 


“ Reg. --|-Res. 
Name ton. |Lgth| Bdth | Dpth Name ton. |Lsth| Bdth | Dpth 
feet | feet | feet feet. | feet | feet 
Queen Elizabeth, Br.+. ..|83,673/987.4/118.6 | 68.4 ||Maloja, Br............. 21,036 |600.8| 73.4 | 48.6 
aaea Mary, Sr. t.-.7... ,237/975.2|118.6 | 68.5 ||Brazil, U.S.........2.. 20,683|586.4| 80.3 | 20.5 
nited States, U.S.+...|53,329|916.8/101.6 | 39.0 ||Argentina, U.S......... 20,634|586.4| 80.3 | 20.5 
Liberte, Fr. (1)........- 51,840|890.2/102.1 | 48.0 ||World Concord, Lib... ..|20,600/635.5| 86.3 | 46.5 
Hie de France, Fr........ A 763.6| 91.9 | 55.8 ||*Johan van Oldenbarne- 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Neth.|36,667|/713.7| 88.3 | 50.0 yelt, Neth «..-¢ Fr cas 20,488 /586.2| 74.8 | 36.1 
Mauretania, Br......... 35,677|739.4| 89.4 | 51.7 ||Empress of France, Br. (5) |20,448/581.9| 75.2 | 41.7 
Srarenin, BPA i. soos 34,183|587.5| 91.4 | 48.7 ||Antilles, Fr... ...-/20,419|580.8]-80.1 | 47.9 
Pasteury Fr... 0... 30,447|670.7| 88.0 | 52.6 ||Flandre, Fr. . 20,400/568.3} 80.0 | 48.0 
Edinburgh Castle, Br. 28,705|717.9| 84.0 | 43.9 ||Franconia, Br,..... ..|20,341/601.3] 73.7 | 40.6 
Pretoria Castle, Br 28,705|717.9| 84.0 | 43.9 ||Empressof Canada, Br. (6) |20,325 .9| 75.2 | 41.7 
Oreades, Br.... 28,164/681.7| 90.8 | 35.5 ||New Australia, Br....... 20,256 |553.2| 76.7 | 39.0 
Himalaya, Br 27,955|681.7| 90.8 | 35.5 ||Uruguay, U.S.......... 0,237 |574.4| 80.3 | 20.5 
*Giulio Cesare, It 27,694|649.2| 87.5 | 33.0 ||Orontes, Br..... Aa eee 20,186 |6 75.3 | 33.1 
*Britannic, Br. 27,666|683.6| 82.4 | 48.6 ||Oranje, Neth........... 20,166 |613.9| 83.5 | 32.4 
Oronsay, Br....... 27,632\681.7| 90.8 | 35.5 ||*Carnarvon Castle, Br... |20,141|661.1| 73.5 | 41.7 
PGREOTEIC: BSI cos. <10/0.08 « 27,469|682.8| 82.4 | 48.6 |\Otranto, Br.....,......: 20,051 |632.0| 75.2 | 32.9 
*Augustus, It.......%..> 7,226 |649.2| 87.5 |. 33.0 ||*Winchester Castle, Br. .|/20,001|631.6| 75.5 | 37.5 
*Capetown Castle, Br... |27,002/702.9| 82.5 | 42.0 ||*Berenice, Fr.,......... 20,000/697.6| 85.0 | 46.4 
*Dominion Monarch, Br.|26,463/657.6| 84.8 | 44.4 ||Seythia, Br............ 19,930|600.7| 73.8 | 40.7 
America, U.S.:........ ,3141663.6|] 93.5 | 30.4 ||De Grasse, Fr.......... 19,665|552.1| 71.4 | 25.9 
Empress of Scotland, Br.|26,032|644.0| 83.8 | 44.5 ||Samaria, Br...,........ 9,348/601.5| 73.7 | 40:7 
RRL OS, BY us «ois. sin eee 25,676|643.3| 83.5 | 43.6 ||Atlantic Engineer, U. S..\19,498|628.4| 85.3: | 45.2 
*Athlone Castle, Br..... 25,567|696.0| 82.5 | 41.4 ||Atlantic Navigator, U. 8.|19,498/628.4| 85.3 | 45.2 
*Stirling Castle, Br..... 25,554|696.0| 82.5 | 41.4 ||Atlantic Seaman, U. 8... -}19,498 628.4] 85.3 | 45.2 
Andrea Doria, It........ 25,000/651.4| 90.0 | 32.4 |/Tonan Maru, Jap....... 19,320|534.8| 74.0 | 56.8 
*Juan Peron, Arg....... 24,570|648.1| 80.3 | 59.9 ||Arundel Castle, Br...... 19,216|661.3| 72.5 | 41.6 
*Vulcania, It........... 24,497|631.4| 79.8 | 24.4 ||Empire Fowey, Br...... 19,121|604.7| 74.1 | 40,7 
PS BOULIIA AO ic cic.cc ie neo 24'3461630.1| 79.8 | 29.5 ||*Gripsholm, Sw.,.......|19,105)571.8) 74.3 37.7 
MOMUNBA ISD 5 fase. <.cenrsls oe 4,215'646.5| 85.2 | 36.2 ||British Crown, Br. 19,000|619.6| 81.0 | 44.6 
Conte Grande, DG faiieieele '23,842|667.0| 78.3 | 27.2 ||\*Kosmos V, Nor 19,000|646.7| 78.3 | 41.0 
Geo. Washington, U.S. .|23,788|699.1| 78.2 | 60.1 |/Velletia, Br.. 18,661/619.7| 80.7 | 45.2 
Stratheden, Br.......... 23,732|639.5| 82.2 | 33.6 ||Velutina, Br. 18,619|619,7| 80.7 | 45.2 
Constitution, U.S...... 3 -8| 89.2 | 38.0 ||Verena, Br. 18,612|619.7| 80.7 | 45.2 
Independence, U.S. C 89.2 | 38.0 ||Volsella, Br.. 18,605|619.7| 80.8 | 45.2 
(OTS TAS 2) RAC Raa f 640.3| 82.2 | 33.7 ||British Bulldog, Br......|18,593/619.5| 81.2 | 44.7 
Washington, U.S....... 23,626 /668.4 86.3 | 33.3 ||British Talent, Br....... 18,593/619.5| 81.2 | 44.7 
, Abraham Larsen, Br. (2).|22,974|608.6| 80.2 | 49.5 ||British Adventure, Br... |18,573/619.5) 81.3 44.7 
| Strathmore, Br........./23,580|640.3| 82.2 | 33.7 ||British Realm, Br....... 18,571|/619.5| 81.3 | 44.7 
Conte Biancamano, I . |2 76.1 | 27.5 ||British Skill, Br........ 18,570|619.5} 81.3 | 44.7 
: Ad¢antara Bi. ia< ssc acct 78.5 | 40.5. mnline= USS ms acinar ,564|604.0| 79.3 | 30.5 
Strathaird, Br........:. 2 .7| 80.2 | 33.1 ||*Kosmos III, Nor....... 8,4601615.4| 78.2 | 41.2 
Queen of Bermuda, Br.. . |22,501/553.4! 76:7 | 39.0 *Bloemfontein Castle, Br./18,400|570.7| 76.4 | 39.5 } 
! Asturias, Br............ 22,4451640.5| 78.5 | 40.5 ||*Thorshovdi, Nor....... 18,361|616.4| 77.3 | 41.3 4 
| New Australia, Br. (3)... |22,424|553.2| 76.7 | 39.0 ||Monterey, U.S......... 18,170|604.0) 79.3 | 30.5 P 
| Strathnaver, Br......... 22,270|638.7| 80.2 | 33.1 ||Mariposa, U.S......... 18,152/604.0| 79.8} 30.5 
¥ Yuri Dolgoruky, USSR (4) |22,117|645.6|} 72.4 | 42.1 ||Empire Orwell, Br. (7)... |18,036|550.0| 72.4 | 40.4 
*Rangitane, Br......... 21,867|587.5| 78.2 | 48.7 ||Failaika, Lib........... 18,000|615.0| 84.0 | 44.0 
*Rangitoto, Br......... 21,809|587.5| 78.2 | 48.3 |/Vera Cruz, Port..,..... 18,000/561.0) 75.4 | 51.9 
. *Bethsabee, Fr......... 21,3921619.1| 85.0 | 46.4 ||La Guardia, U.S. (8)... 17,951|573.5| 75.6 | 28.5 
j Edmund B. Alexander, Barzan: TADS acai. sare 17,905|597.7| 84.4 | 44.2 
(i So eee ea ea as ets eee ee rig ee a Peace irtaak cis eeoee iioee ees z Se re 
Sovetsky Sojus, USSR.. ./21,131/645.8 a F ORO LAD. oo aies eae, o) 2) bea 4 : . 
SO ae aing Neth... .|21,119|580.1| 82.0 | 54.9 |/San Tome, Lib......... 17,902|597.7| 84.4 | 44.2 
MOOG, Bish ces oni sus we 21,0391600:8] 73.4 148.6 
7See note at head of table. ‘ 
*Motorships. Former names: (1) Europa, Ger.; (2) Empire Victory; (3) Monarch of Bermuda, Br.; 
(4) Hamburg; (5) Duchess of Bedford, Br.; (6) Duchess of Richmond, Br.; (7) Empire Doon, Br.; (8) 
Gen. W. D. Richardson. . 


Some Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


fl Time |M. P. 
Date | Railroad . 2 Run Miles |H. M. S.| Hour 
iN. Y. Central & H. R........+ Crittenden—Empire State Exp.... J 82/112.5 
ek 1811 N wank Coatreltake Shore...... Toledo—Elkhart, Ind.—20th Cent.| 133 1 46 75.28 i 
June, 1927|Pennsylvania..........6,+55++ Washington D.C.—N.Y. City... .|+224,5 heey f 72.1 
May, 1934/Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . Denver—Chicago......+++++++63- 1015.31/13 6 44] 77.6 | 
July, 1934/Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul..|Chicago—Milwaukee............- 85.0 | 1 7 35) 75.46 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. Edgebrook—Oakwood, Il......... 61.4 39 46| 92.62 
Oct., 1934|Union Pacific...°........+-+-- Dix-Potter—Nebr.......0-.20008: 9 4 30/120 
Oct., 1934/Union Pacific. .|Cheyenne—Omaha,..........-+4: 506.7 | 6 00 8 if 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania. ..|Philadelphia—Washington........ 134 1 50 73.1 ie 
Jan., 1935|Pennsylvania. i ‘| Wilmington—North Point, Md....| 61.6 45 09] 80.8 ; 
Apr., 1935| New Haven. . Meee Providence—Boston.........6+.+5 43.8 32 35] 86.65 | j 
Oct. ” 1936|Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. . Chicago—Denver.... 2... 20. ee 1017.23|12 12 27) 83.3 1] 
May. 1087| Sante, Fo .c0. fee caw aeineces Los Angeles, Calif—Chicago.......|2228.6 |36 49 60.5 |) 
May, 1037|Santa Fe. wc, ccs. cese eee eres LaJunta, Colo.—Dodge City, Kan.| 202.4 | 2 19 87.3 if 
2 


rains making over | for -its speed immediately before and after that 
pererer occur as _ ot te 4 mark, nor did 999 ever near that mark again. 


100 m.p.h. before 1910 have been dropped from ‘, aa | 
this table because substantiating data is lack- ere eee Pngriaey Teperd Of eae |) 
ing. The record of the Empire State Express, | 3nq Macedon, N. Y.—109.35 m.p.h. if maintained— 

Engine 999, May, 1893, which recorded 1 mi. in| was dropped because the Official Guide showed | 
32 seconds—or 112.5 m.p.h. if maintained—| the actual rail distance in 1903 to have veen | 
seems well established, though there is no data | only 5.09 mi. : 


Train- To 


Pe tee = 


DIESEL TRACTION (75 m.p.h. and over) 


Dubu airie du Chien...|/ 54.6 38 

- rein fone Buz: ole Greene wo 7 *- peatrie du Chien...| 57.7 41 _ 
ling: £&mpire Builder...... ‘|East en ees .|Prairie du Chein...| 54.6 40 rie 

see City of New Orleans..|/Effingham........|Centralia.........] 53.2 39 if 

Titinois Central... .. olay of ds Orleans- 

imiteds 4. x5 Champaign....... Mattoon. sen 44.6 33 ot - 
Burlington. . .-/Twin Zephyrs (2)....|North La Cross. ..|Winona Junction 26.9 20 bes 
Burlington.. ..|Pwin Zephyrs (2)... :|Prairie du Chien...|La Crosse........ 57.7 43 rs 

ilwau ee: ary Rorning’ Hiawatha De IS POE ect. tu su) saree Portage sont. os aoe 73.8 59 2.) 

n Pacific...... es of Los Angeles- ; 

Bion Facitie Portland-San Fran.|Grand Island..... North Platte......! 137.2 | 105 78.5 

| Milwaukee. ae seit Bua ate New Lisbon....... Portage \2) cee. 43.1 33 78.4 

hicago & N.W.... .|Commuter-Stream- 

i Hiner 4008) con... ‘Kenosha... ...2%.. 35.66} 12 78.3 
City of Denver...... orth Platte... 95.0 73 78.1 
Afternoon Hiawatha..|Deerfield......... 61.1 47 78.0 
City of M Sues Sap py eee 53.0 41 77.8 
Denver Zephyr «(Galesburg .. -..3. 124.5 97 77.0 
Empire Builder. . |Praizie an Chein.. 57.7 45 76.9 
-|Twin Cities 400. -|Evanston......... .{R: 49.9 39 76.8 
x payer, Zepkys a Chicago... z 162.2 | 127 76.7 

.|City of New Orleans- 
City of Miami..... Mattoon..... 26.8 21 76.6 
Union Pacific. ..... City of Denver...... Grand Island . 62.4 49 76.4 
Burlington...,..... Twin Zephyrs (2).....|Prairie du Chein 54.6 43 76.3 
Milwaukee...,.... Afternoon Hiawatha..|La Crosse. : 59.8 47 76.3 
Burlington.,....... Twin Zephyrs (2)..../Savanna.........~ 39.4 31 76.2 
Milwaukee........ Olympian Hiawatha. . IPOrtage Ay... - on 102.9 81 76.2 
Milwaukee........ Afternoon Hiawatha..|Portage.......... 46.9 37 76.1 
Banta Fe.......... El Capitan.......... Dodge City....... 120.2 95 75.9 
Union Pacific...... City of Denver...... Julesburg......... 82.2 65 75.9 
Rock Isiand...,...|Peoria Rockets (2)...|Joliet......... e.. 21.5 17 75.9 

Burlington: ........ Empire Builder. ~.... La Crosse........ 112.3 | 89 75.7 
Union Pacific...... Cities of Los Angeles- 

, Portland-San Fran..|Cheyenne........ 102.0 81 75.5 
Tilinois Central..... Panama Limited..... Brookhaven...... 54.1 43 75.5 
Burlington......... California Zephyr....|Aurora........... 124.5 99 75.4 
Milwaukee......... Midwest Hiawatha...|Manilla.......... DREDEY <x Sige. oo oie 61.3 49 75.1 

STEAM TRACTION (68 m.p.h. and over) 
ae York Central..|Forest City.......... ofS a a ee La Ported 2s nse 32.6 27 72.4 
ew York Central... |Chicagoan. .|Englewood....... South Bend....... 78.8 66 71.6 
ew Yor. entral..|Fifth Avenue pec al. DADC. tise sedeiene | EGLO OMe eee cee I e 
N York C 1 ifth Special, [Ek Toiedo 133.0 | 112 71.2 
New York Central... |Fifth Avenue Special. |Englewood...)..! South Bend....... 78.8 67 70.6 
New York Central. .|Cleveland-St, Louis 
NDR CIAR rie hac y-c xc Sidney. wae Union City. J...... 35.1 30 70.2 
New York Central, .|Mail. PU art. . ohn cee « TT OmeGg es = tron 5 ee. 133.0 | 115 |~ 69.4 
New York Central... |Chicagoan Toledo soi. cee BIKR ARE 2 05 casa 133.0 | 115 69.4 
New York Central.,|South Shore Express,.|Erie...../)) 2°) °° Conneaut.) 7.4... 27.5 24 68.7 
meading.........., Crusader-Wall Street. |Jenkintown.......|/West Trenton. ||. 21.7 19 68.5 
Mreading.... 6... Crusader-Wall Street. |West Trenton,....|Jenkintown.,..) || 21.7 19 68.5 
New York Central. , |Lake Shore Limited. .|Schenectady. . OR ON oa ee 77.6 68 68.4 
Wew York Central. .|Mohawk-Mount ; 
Royal, iiekatste HEL ROAOD eau Soleneceneie ante 40.9 36 68.2 
New York Central... |Prair le Stitel 4 sce: BY YAD Ty aos syne nie 01 DURHARGH ss See 79.4 70 68.1 
New York Central... |Fifth Avenue ee uealy 
Mail-Chicagoan.,..|Ashtabula........ ries 2s acc 5 at ay 40-8: 36 68.0 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (67 m.p-h. and over) 
Pennsylvania...... WIeNeralnigs, oon ee Newark 00. uo... (Rienton oA 48.1 41 70.4 
Pennsylvania...,.. Congressional. . ..|North Philadelphia Newarn Ae Gey tome 76.0 65 70.1 
Pennsylvania...... Congressional,....... INGWALE nares sien orth Philadelphia} 76.0 65 70.1 
Chicago SS & SB... |South Bend Limited... Michigan City 
SROPST. 1. wake New Carlisle...... 18.7 16 70.1 
Pe pasyrvania cont di Fie See Express. Sees MSA era Princeton Junction.| 38.4 33 69.8 
ennsylvania...... POMS. tan vs ck oh Wilmington,...... Baltimore........ A 
Pennsylvania...... eooe es ional- ue fet ey bie td 
acationer........ Baltimore. ....... Wilmington. . 68.4 59 69.5 
Pennsylvania...... Speaker. .|Hayre de Grace. ..|Wilmington 33. i 
Pennsylvania.....,.|New York-Washing- - g Ce oS) os 
ton Express......, Meee inlets Perryville, oa. dun 32.3 28 69.2 
Pennsylvania Eo eanway Limited. ..|/Newark. .|No. Philadelphia. . 76.0 66 69.1 
Pennsylvania. Oipreing ies ok Paoli, core mene pone aes age aes ars 48.2 42 68.8 
pe oonevivania,. pene mo Express (2 penton Aa et atone PNA SIDS 1c 48.1 42 68.7 
} Bicnemaerere | UNAIDS: os . ces esc mington..,.... alti im Bris 075 i 
Pennsylvania Southeit sive is are 68.4 | 60 | 68.4 
‘ome’ ver Star. .|Baltimore........ Wilmington....... 68.4 
Pennsylvania...... 5 trains North Pniladelphia Newark elf orbpasi elie 76.0 67 est 
Pennsylvania...... 16 trains. :|Baltimore........ Wilmington........ 68.4 61 67.3 
Pennsylvapia...... 11 trains. Ww iMSPYS crabub eter Baltimore.....,.. 68.4 61 67.3 
Pennsylvania...... 5 trains EBON TOR: cis aes Pentestes Sor, ene 48.2 43 67.2 
Pennsylvania...... Jeffersonian Lancaster... ..|Paolll., ee ene 48.2 43 67.2 
ennsylvania...... Broadway Limited ba heal Philadelphia Nowak s gnales onerous 76.0 68 67.1 
ennsylvania...... Pistalnses (Sc. tet | NeWark oy oe aie. Drentony ane 48.1 43 67.1 
pe opsyivania Arica 4 trains Prenton ond trucseeeers Newark... de. 48.1 43 67.1 
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American Railway Statistics 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Piers ‘lcertsin| Pascsnd Freight. | “Ean mete 
ars arsin| Passengers re t m- mplo: ° 
in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees We 


Ee i latdge lose 
age . mo’es 
Owned] Built |in Ser. 


Miles } Miles_| No. No. 0. Tons No. ollars 
241,822 25|. 49,.541)1, ‘ 42,426) 448.059,317/1,502,590,185|1,013,654|1.666.228.739 
33,670 19, 1,684,171} 38,308] 456,088,496/1,94. ,478,587|1,045,738/1,990,630,844 
2,673) 38,334 488,667,994 2,404,801;172)1,159,025|2,360,369,994 
44,671|1,773,735| 38,446] 672,419,792|2,946,469,672|1,290,818/2,966,061,2 
1, ,472| 38,331] 887,675,000|3,157,563,000/1,375,000|3,556,189,| 
4 ,012) 38,217} 915,718,000|3,156,484,000/1,434,000/3,897,755, 
1,787,073] 38,633 97 ,384,000)|2,961,789,000)1,439,000)3,900,928, 
‘: rs 38,697) 794,824,000|2,734,818, 1,378,000) 4,213,530,00C 
44,344/1,759,758] 39,057 06,551,000}3,039,365,000}.1,371,000/4,399,296, 
ieee, 067) 39,406] 645,535,000)2,997,976, 1,345,000/4,820,747,000 
43,272|1,778,811| 38,006 556,741,000 |2,425,123,000}1,209,000/4,468, 545, 


, 478, fl 741, 123, 0/4. , 
42'95111,745,778| 37,359| _488,019,00012,710,919,000|1,237,000|4,644,890,000 


Railway Passenger and Freight Data 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Miles |Rev.| Ave. | Frt. Miles Miles Casualties 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Trip | Rey.| Traveled | Traveled 


Year Revenue Revenue by Pas. © |aton| by Pass. |by Freight 

Passenger|Mile| Pas. |Mile rains Trains |Kill'd| Inj. 

Dollars Dollars Thousands| Cts. | Miles | Cts. Miles Miles No. No. 
1935...| 358.423,361|2.831,139,271| 18,509497| 1.94] 41.31] 1.C0|/385.874,126/403,851,169| 5,107) 28,080 
1940...) 417,955,185|3,584,201,061| 23,815,598] 1.75] 52.22) 0.95/395,410,187/491,126,907| 4,612] 29,590 
1941...) 515,851,237|4,509,760, 29, 406, 1.75] 60.18] 0,94/404,435,236|577,144,176| 5,086) 37,811 
1942. . .|1,030,485,574/6,026,415,903) 53,747,029| 1.92) 79.93) 0.94/431,000,999/676,246,978] 5,233) 48,108 
1943, . .|1,655,814,000]6,865,754,000| 87,924,9 1.88] 99.05| 0.94|466,749,000|710,497,000| 4,942) 60,317 
| 1944. . .|1,793,322,000]7,087,033,000] 95,622,501) 1.88/104.46) 0.96/479,457,000/708,241,000) 4,781] 61,227 
1945. ../1,719,316,000/6,617,213,000} 91,826,353] 1.87/102,33| 0.97|484,444,000/661,341,000) 4.691) 61,481 
i 1,261,416,000]5,866,351,000] 64,753,699) 1.95) 81.47) 0.99/451.135,000|599,165,000} 4,362) 52,000 
‘ 947.. 965, ,000]7,140,881,000) 45, 245] 2,10} 65.07] 1.09]417,500,000/625,104,000} 4,165) 48,797 
1948...| 965,630,000] 8,090,194,000] 41,224,319) 2.34) 63.86] 1.26 1,000|593,448,000] 3,768] 43,091 
1949...| 862,139,000/7,151,237,000| 35,133,300 63.13] 1.35/382,213,000|506,407,000| 3,307} 32,111 


7139, 237, »133, 45 ,213, 407, ; 
1950...| 814,741,000|7,933,764,000] 31,790,470) 2.56| 65.14] 1.34/359,055,000|522,816,000] 3,398! 33,255 


Railway Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


: Total Net Railway Ratio 
Year Operating ceeuee Tax Operating Net Dividends|/Op. Exp. to 
Revenues xpenses Accruals ncome’ Income | Declared |Oper. Rey. 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ‘ 
. .|3,499, 125,78412,630,177.160] 240,759,909] 505.414,828) 52,177,010/202 56,1628 75.11 


7138,419,000|5,714,804,000]1 000}1,370,568,000/946,150,000|263,919,000 62.54 
'524,628,000|6,345,035,000)1,861,652,000] 1,113,153,000/733,461,000)292,248, 000 66.62 
,986,954,000/7,115,391,00 ,434,000| 858,864,000) 502,250;000/295, 294,000 79,17 
709,171,000) 6,422,494,000| 506,480,000) 624,868,000/334,966,000/283,171, 83.31 
*784,214,000|6,869,806,000| 949,273,000] 790,534,000 |537,405,000/280,397,000 78.21 
784,332,000|7,552,630,000] 1,043,036,000) 1,014,815,000|767,949,000/335,313,000 77.19 


Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Capital 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Investment-figures, first column, represent book values) 


Investment Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
Yr.|In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pay. 
Equipment | Outstand. | Outstand. Outstand. Outstand. tion Dividends 


Doll Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1935 25,500,465, 262 7,986,785,640] 2,036,510,297| 14,223,572, 728|24,246,868,665| 18,342,297, 429(3,412.967,544 


‘000|2;004,000;000] 11;144/000,000/20,891,000,000]15,667,000,000| 5,383, 158,000 
135 000,000 1,980,000,000] 10,832,000,000|20,545,000,000/15,509,000,000 5,221,681,000 


43, ; 743,000, ,302,000, 467,000, ; ; 
"219'832,000|7,519,000,000|2/012'000,000|10/896,000,000|20,427,000,000|15,609,000,000|5,924,295,000 
1950 307174,312/000 7,492’ 000,000'2'002,000,000110,905,000,000'20,399,000,000'15,618,000,000 6, 768,658,000 


Distribution of Railway Operating Revenues 
‘ Railways of Class I in the United States 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


1940 § 1949 = 1950 | « 


4 


ees er St Se ets AZ [aad 
va avseeees + |$4,296,600,653|100.0|$8,580, 142,406] 100.0|$9,473,093,146|100.0 

Se aa ad wae © ce 1'856'718,766| 43.2| 4,191'954.909| 48.9] 4’378,800,275| 46.2 
Fuel and power, locomotives........+..++ 262,112,915) 6. ,713,637| 6.7 561,932,707} 5.9 
Other materials, supplies, miscellaneous. , 703,502,544| 16.3) 1,461,734,165| 17.0] 1,438,837,817| 15.2 
Fon dhage af perouninesPemms-<<| Seagg | Lg) HRS) 2a] pea 2g 
i een eneer , ’ “ ’ 2 , , * 

ites 8 Sy ASB aie ee **+1  396/394°774| 9.2] 832)538,165|- 9.7|-1,194,615,258| 12.6 
Hire of equipm., joint facility net rentals: ::| 128,655,192| 3.0| 169,297,572] 2.0] 179,495,811| 1.9 
d cae An . seus |$3,614,467,175| 84.1/$7,893,655,026| 92.0/$8,433,387,312| 89.0 

See ar ES operating lacomie Seema eaves ”682,133,478| 15.9! '686,487,380| 8.0] 15039,705,834) 11.0 


*Distribution expressed in cents per dollar of gross revenue. 


{ 
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World Facts—World’s 


ing countries, the fi ot s 
(althou rogressive figures within the present 
oe Brad ice as to inclusion of light railways, secon 


Railway Mileage; Express Servi 
Development of World’s 


ource: The Railway Gazette, London, 


win ays in the lead- 
b t totals show approximately the development public railways 
Beontrica. th apes ane not strictly comparable by reason of: (a) in boundaries 


= a 
a 

x 
a 


a Pe 


ble); (b) div 
fines stam tramways and taterusban este 


3 ing 
nin Open 
of jieee Cy x fo 
Country ae 50 Country are 
ne 
HonG pas, x. oa sds so 1869 
Europe: 41850 
1947 26 Mexte@s os nn sila apoain 
Albania...... Bete 2: 1838 4,450 Paraguay ih eae 1861 
ee a 183 pLOO Th. Pavib ha ace k os See 
Bulgaria 00000200008 1866 | 1/996 || Uruguay. .222222222220271 1869 
Czechoslovakiag .. 1.1.1... 1839 8,383 Salvador. cP 1 Oe one oo ae 
SICRET Deas ae 1847 2,263 Other railways. .....-.-... pert 
“SINE Oo eon gee 1870 911 
mands ae ioe es 1862 3,533 pPatal oe So ors 
Rwemtosert oe 1832 40,348 ll asia: = 
KGRMIDATYG tc rele «= Seuss 1835 36,256 Burmese le jn. RE 1877 
Great Britain, ..... seep 1825 19,863 Covliliten cs eee 865 
BECO Stories Gaye ain.) - 1869 1,621 || Ghina (exci. Manchuria).|_| 1883 
HTOUPIG Heri os ao ws 1839 2,114 ROnWMOsA, Ge 5 Be ee ee ae 
MARE Ary Se. es se 1846 4,773 || India and Pakistan.._ 1!) !! 53 
Ireland (Northern), ~-| 1842 {08WS dapant $< opie eh oe 1872 
Ireland (Eire) . 1834 2,463 || Malay Peninsulag... 11.17! wE 
Italy§.... 1839 11,383 Manchurias:<> 3. 1894 
Jugoslaviag 1846 1926 tims oe Peet Stet gee 1893 
tviag... 1860 2,102 || ‘Turkey in Asia) 2211217777 1858 
Lithuaniag. | 1863 O45 || Other railways§....1..1... Aes 
Luxembourg§. 1859 33: 
Norway§.......... 1854 2,484 Total. ee 
LOTTE Salis SR aap 1863 ae ueteataein. 
Rodeniss ace ae eens aie ee 7,363 Commonwealth Railways. . 1891 
pain Ripe eae el. 1848 10,563 New South Wales......... 1855 
Brace es ase ,518 Queensland... ........... 1368 
poriogeriarid.............2. pees ann Soe Australia........... : art 
eee z BUrope. 0... 1837 57,487* WIGCOUMAS freee: «Rita cess 1854 
IO aA Sars kata 9 Western * : AMR TEN ea 1871 
98 New Zesland: 225 fc. cs 
BPORAL aise suse aaa te sata Other railways............ ae 
merica (North): 
Ganads. Bet stirs, ene 1836 42,336 otal nc. - ens aile 
United Statest........... 1830 227,244 ||Africa: 
Newfoundland**;,........ 1881 749 Algeria: 2) ine sao kate oe st 
—_—_ Belgian Colonies.......... 1898 
THE dik a 270,329 French Colonies. ......... 1881 
Brteash Possessions. ....... Pee 
America (Central & South EY DG teat vars chew See phen 
Argentina..,.....0... , 857 26,710 Morocco. ss, 5 ..cscs sae ee ancy 
OUVIE: |. tana 1889 1,608 Portuguese Possesslons.... . oye 
Lag) 1 ie i eee 1851 21,251 MOAI "2s ee ee 1900 2,013 
AMO tree Eh lh’. sia 1851 726 DUMB <u. sR ate ee 1876 1,273 
CUE) a a arr 1ezt Stet Union of South Africa... .. 1860 13,931 
OMA ON ras acs ier ca ace 87 = ae 
SL deem MRR s Bis ots ia0 eed Totals. 8c ee 42,074 
ulana (British).......... ; hen eae 
Guiana (Dutch) Pa ae eines 107 Grand total......... 783,679 


* The figures include the whole of the U.S.8.R. in both Europe and Asia, including Siberia and Russian 


Turkestan, as estimated in London 
«* Taken over by 
+ Includes Alaska. 
; Includes Korea and Karafuto. 
In view of political and 


the Canadian National Railways on March 31, 1949, 


territorial changes, and wartime destruction, 


it. is not possible to include 
complete comparative figures more up to date than for 1937 in respect to t 


he countries indicated. 


Express Service by Rail and Plane 


Source: Railway 

Express service in the United States began op- 
erating on March 4, 1839, and is a recognized 
medium of expedited shipping on the passenger 
trains and planes coordinated through the Railway 
Express Agency into a nationwide system, with 
23,000 offices and 48,403 men and women employed, 
Service is from point to point, in most cases pro- 
viding pick-up at point of origin and delivery at 
destination. Traffic carried is shown in the fol- 


lowing table: 
Year Number of Rail Shipments 


PEE CUMIN vast sisi nos ss 163,619, 

EO ES yee . 177,664,631 
OOS asi i306 - 198,515,620 
MDS icieseleass.n.s . 207,034,730 
ROOM tes ears 5° ia; 0 - 231,480,741 
MAAN ta Tish hls. 2)e raise a 189,337,699 
MES ili ccd ae Ac, 141,764,590 
WON ists Ss ccc amics 5 106,128,299 
IND), Sonia eich ee 87,206,925 
1951. .@ 87,697,610 


As of June 1, 1951, 15,249 motor vehicles including 
898 depot and terminal trucks, one of the largest 
fleets under* commercial Management, are used to 
maintain collection and delivery of express ship- 
ments. For the month of April, 1951, these trucks 
totaled ¢;%55,373 miles. The Express Agency opera- 
utes on a total mileage of 321,145, which includes 
186,939 on railroad lines. 


Express Agency 


Air Express service was ‘started on a commercial 
basis (Sept. 1, 1927) when the express company con- 
tracted with the existing airlines to carry express 
on regularly scheduled flights. 

More than 4,000 shipments were handled during 
the first four months while in the first full year 
o@ operation, 17,000 shipments were flown. 


ross Aver. 

Number of Air weight weht. per 
Year shipments (Ibs.) shipment 
1942 ,405,320 21,713,150 15.451 
1943 1,543,729 30,715,912 19.897 
1944 1,773,823 34,276,834 19.324 
1945 2,146,650 40,126,755 18.693 
1946 3,180,996 53,795,5: 16.912 
1947 8,758,772 67,066,311 17.843 
1948 4,043,215 74,197,432 18.351 
1949 3,600,292 71,240,777 19.787 
1950 4,230,897 99,288,490 23.467 
1951 4,298,640 109.857,287 25.556 


Air Express is carried on the passenger and cargo 
flights of the scheduled airlines of U. S. an 

Canada covering 106,026 miles of airways reaching 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Mexico. Through close 
coordination with rail express service all communi- 


ties on and off the airline routes have air express 
service, 
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' « United States—Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Fuel 471. 


Automobile Registrations, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption, 1951 
, Source: Bureau of Public Roads 


Registered Moto um 
automo- Tax per Motor fuel sitar as 
States biles, buses|_ gallon tax collec- Non- 


& trucks |Dec.31,1951 tions Highway highway Total* 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Cents Dollars Gallons Gallons Gallo: 
6 37,760 581,692 54,613 636,305 
5 13,664 252,319 28,1 280,479 
6.5 04 383,074 37,671 420,745 
4.5 170,183 3,475,887 313,176 3,789,063 
6 ; 03,125 80, 
4 ,094 522,844 24, 547,325 
5 5,320 98,664 8,37. 4 
7 60,160 796,037 148,662 944,699 
6 78,131 76, 854,396 
6 12,815 183,982 32,317 216,299 
4 80,834 2,186,572 266,348 2,452,920 
4 i 1,164,767 132,160 1,296,927 
4 38,256 38 218,767 79,147 
5 re 573,223 95,940 769,163 
7 41,482 575,241 8, 603,774 
9 50,075 536,501 6,742 573,243 
6 14,651 229,520 11,147 i 
5 9,006 542,265 35,114 577,379 
4.3 32,165 979,049 26, 1,005,616 
4.5 71,316 1,762,302 297,735 z: 037 
5 45,961 47,955 185,650 605 
7 32,359 442,186 27,57. 469,759 
2 24,079 1,145,090 113,748 1,258,838 
6 14,179 1929 43, i 
5 23,972 416,209 62,957 479,166 
Nevada... 4.5 | 83,135 10,484 f 
New Hampshire. 5 :978 133,511 3,4 136,955 
New Jerséy........ oy 41,293 1,306,134 72,910 1,379,044 
New Mexloo. 5... 5 ss0 se 6 16,176 234,334 22, 257,2 
ROW QUE 2. Srarsiss 23 eaiee se 3,931,559 4 104,100 2,598,718 220,486 2,819,204 
North Carolina. . 1,129,454 fe 69,103 ,509 69, ; 3 
North Dakota........... 83,80 5 13,078 141,657 128,843 ,900 
Mier tiests <b si tatastetere es ake 2,940,388 + 90,721 2,163,165 159,081 2,322,246 
PORTA OMIA Go. 6is leis cle aren 65,5 6.5 41,198 624 124,850 7 
(OG {51 Wee Oe Ao eae 691,397 6 33,585 500,295 59,889 560,184 
Pennsylvania. ........... 3,189,198 5 114,802 2,260,529 116,832 2,377,361 
Rhode Island..........5- 261,024 4 6, 165,692 1,688 4 
South Carolina........... 648,297 7 34,987 471,369 34,486 505,855 
South Dakota............ 298,412 5 12,998 202,436 85,326 287,762 
LEEEROO sos Telcisie's acaje > 9 905,298 if 50,733 699,095 49,439 748,534 
ERA rcle ovars-c c's abies 3,157,009 4 117,070 2,495,672 383,565 2,879,237 
DARE Gn ea info to siea 0: a se5%5" = 264,711 5 10,084 ,460 21,602 06: 
CPE GRG O15 5 s/0is (os o's s+ P 123,988 5 044 96,818 3,6 100,432 
a SR Fem ene 984,276 6 53,094 830,146 56,769 886,915 
IWiaSHINOGON <3. oikacels 3. cos 969, 6.5 45,904 665,733 60, 725,798 
West Virginia............ 490,211 5 19,364 377,461 9,26 386,727 
VPUSCOTIBIT 0... ona oye iere crane’ ss 1,246,136 4 9,60: 872,215 144,177 1,016,392 
PV VOI ek oie 149, 5 6,619 130,298 15,998 . 
Bish OF CON aad oa oes 191,316 4 8,049 204,401 2,142 206,543 
PRSSEM Eich ere ovens 4 he as 51,913.965 4,74 1,966,830 | 38,128,351 4,345,011 | 42,473,362 


*Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., not included in total 447,367 gallons. 

*Motor fuel consumed, total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 41,639,033; 
for public use 834,329. 

Registrations include—Automobiles, private and commercial (inc, taxicabs) 42,525,217; publicly 
owned 157,374; buses, private and commercial 143,290; publicly owned 87,171. Trucks, private and 
commercial 8,623,090: publicly owned 377,823. Total, private and commercial 51,291,597; publicly 


owned 622,368. 
UD. S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


World World World 

US: total * Jan. 1 U.S. total * Jan. 1 VU. S. total * 
————_——_ —— $$$ | 
26,546,126|35,355,310}|1942....... 33,003,656|......... CE 9 Caen 37,841,498) o.oo ee 
29,813,718 |43,078,630}|1943... . |80,888,134)......... FOGH So a: 41,085,531/58,323,000 
. /31,009,927|43,819,929)|/1944... -|30,47993806|......... $949, 2.232. 44,690,296/62,464,000 
. |82,453,233/45,422,411]/1945....... 31,035,420)......... OBO er erarter: 49,161,691 gee 
34,894,134/45,376,891||1946....... 34,373,002). 0... POS) shy now 51,913,965! . oswae one 


#fstimate, from overseas edition of ‘“The American Automobile’. 


Motor Fuel Supply and Demand 


Source: American Petroleum Institute (Figures in 42 gallon barrels) 


Ne ee TEE <7 eX PERE ES 
A Supply Demand Supply Demand 
Year Produc-| Daily | Domes- Year | Produc- Daily Domes- 
tion* | average tic Export tion* average tic Export 
1,000 (1,000) _| (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
G25 ts nye eiat 40,601 711,200 232,745 31,684 || 1945... 774,460] 2,121,800] 696,333 88,059 
1930.......... 432,241|1,184,200) 397,609 65,575 || 1946... 8,411} 2,050,400 35,41 45,334 
1935... ..s5 457,842|1,254,400| 434,810 30,613 || 1947 814,841] 2,232,400 795,015 47,449 
1940. ...... 597,375|1,632,200} 589,490 25,377 || 1948 895,986} 2,448,000 871,270 37.302 
1942...... .| 586,971}1,608,100} 589,110 35,097 || 1949... 962,417] 2,636,759 913,713 39,347 
ADAS ee care 592.425] 1,623,100] 568,238; - 51,577 |/1950...| 1,024,462) 2,806,745 994,290) 24,721 
1044 ios 722,718] 1,974,600] *632,482| 100,537 1/1951. ..| 1,139,511! 3,121,948! 1,090,354! 40,356 


*Production of finished gasoline at refineries. 

Petroleum Products—Gasoline; Naphtha solvents; Kerosene (including range oils); Distillate and 
residual fuel oil; Lubricating ol ae pon) Asphalt; Petroleum waxes; Liquefied gases; other finished 

roleum products and unfinished oils. é 
PeMiaterial Consumed—Crude petroleum; Natural gasoline, cycle condensate, and benzol; Liquefied 
petroleum gases (from natural-gasoline plants); Additives used in making lubricants; Crankcase drain- 
ings and other used oils consumed for re-refining or reclaiming. 
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412 Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities; Park 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the United 


Source: American Automobile Association ri 
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Chicago, Til. . 
Cincinnati, Oh 
Cleveland, Ohio 


le, Ky 
Montreal, Que. 
New York, N. oe 
Norfolk, Va.......... 46 


Washington, D/ G 
White Mts., N. H 


a 5, : 
Z Ble. g 
ad oO hese > 
, Cities in the West | 2 igh ae 
c Ct i) Ps) O8 
& 3] 2 s 
= sede} ct o< 
-) oe ee) io) 
Bismarck, N. D...... 1038 : 
Boise, Idaho..; .......'. 
Calgary, Alta......... 861 
Cheyenne, Wy: 3] 797 
Chicago, Ill. . 1766/18 
Dallas, Texas. 1686 |200 
if Denver, Colo. 860 797 1 
if Duluth, Minn 1489 2 495/1182/1086 
} El Faso, Texas ued 2 34 632) 723 
Grand Canyon, Ariz... 
Helena, Mont... .... 43| 573| 422] 681 1865|1331 
\ Houston, Texas....... 1932)2247|1167 763 
i Kansas City, Mo..,... 1505}1750] 692 1] 763 
Los Angeles, Calif. ... 898}1657)1211/221¢ 1571|1742 
Memphis, Tenn...... {1 2080 > £ 588) 478/1865 
Mexico City, Mexico, . |2534|2784 : 1120|1740]2191|1657 
i Milwaukee, Wis. . . 1793 467|161 196| 563/2214| 631|2257 
Minneapolis, Minn,,..|_ 449/1532 2 28 py 1274] 462/2210] 886/2928 
New Orleans, La,. . }1820/2237|250 y 367] 892]1938] 406/1497 
Omaha, Nebr......... 658|1297|1545| 494 vd 
Portland, Ore........ 2} 465) 859)1275); 
RROD On NOV. 'cteds acc 2) 424/1390/1007}2 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 0] 378] 921] 4 469 391) 50 
St. Louis, Mo........ 1758|2016) 945) 294! 674] 889] 683]1228|1589|1677 
San Antonio, Texas... 1884/2181]1101]1243} 275] 864|1457| 566/1202]1782 


654/1571/1241 |2235/1850/1298 |2206 1252 6 y 
4 84/1195) 907) 8 890/1043)1710 
34|2479) 195711217 |2627/3331 


Vancouver, B. C s 
Winnipeg, Man, .| 448 
Yellowstone Nat'l Pk.,} 613 


Parking Meters in United States Cities 
Source: Deane Dana, The Dual Parking Meter Company (Data are as of Jan. 1, 1951) 


Population Metered cities : 

group —_—— Increase Total cities 

(1940 census) 12/31/49 12/31/50 1950 in group 1 

a_i _ | i 

BIPETEDOO OUR aR iiss scts.0 bibwciek «pees 11 12 ia 14 
OU BO'OOO-000). .. ccc. ccs ecaacnss 20 21 1 23 
Bement 290,000 08 cea cet cae aes 52 54 2 55 
BOD OO.OOO% 6 icc. ccs pee cee 98 101 3 107 
OOM DOVOU scene ec uas 182 191 9 213 
BPE OURUON SO:000Ks og arelivein ss ssc ssacs oo 527 555 28 665 
PEOEEEG UI LO/OOON oe sed ole Qiavecec s's..6 583 658 75 965 
ETN O00. °c .5 oo. cits ca tee w'etesea.e ® 496 616 120 1,422 
ug OGL a ae 217 415 144. 13/288 


|———$———$ $$ | | 


All cities..... en Soya 23240) alll nea eos 383 
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Automobile Mileage—Distances Between Cities; Licensed Operators 473 
Automobile Touring Mileage in the United States 


Source: American Automobile Association 
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: 8 : § | 4 |3s g E a Cities in the East ~ 
Seger sated = 1S 4 Ba lpee 
Bea o/b 1s ls 3 a | 

Sead ae oe le te re B\|E 
769| 60] 828] 228] 147; 464] 230 220) 

7| 334| 749| 496] 121] 273 451 Athanle City, N 3 
572| 401| 614| 573] 187| 230] 9 518| Baltimore, Md. * 
947| 219] 989] 353) 221] 618] 314 163] Boston, Mass. — 
495} 328 387| 377| 606] 369 493| Buffalo, N. ¥. 


107} Burlington, Vé. 
921! Charleston, W. Va. 


Chicago, Tl. 
928! Cincinnati, Ohio 
680} Cleveland, Ohio 
820| Columbus, Ohio 
747| Detroit, Mich. 
is 1160] Evansville, Ind. 


; 8] 545| 211] 269] 118 532 
495] 413) 538] 585| 236] 261] 1 569 aso tore, Nia. 
7| 3: 596) 509 3 3} 1 496| Harrisburg, Pa. 
837] 114| 873] 730} 713] 656 993| Indianapolis, Ind. 
837 887] 174 303 201| Lake George, N. Y. 
114| 887 956| 769| 673| 695 1043] Louisville, Ky. 
873] 174| 956 81| 699) 475 3} 186] Montreal, Que. 
209| 769] 381 329] 93 327| New York, N. ¥ 
713| 540| 673| 699 656| Norfolk, Va. 
303] 695| 475] 93] 234 430| ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
361! 538] 391] 60 295 694| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
, 1016] 265]1096| 282] 328] 725] 421 96| .Portland, Me. 
1038] 339]1121] 16 64) 623 242) Quebec, Que. 
626] 546| 586| 718] 336| 94) 241 5| 663| Richmond, Va. 
246/1083| 26511119] 976] 938] 902 1239] St. Lonis, Mo. 
216] 641] 306] 650|-620| 671| 539 792) Toledo, Ohio 


586| ‘Toronto, Ont, 
560| Washington, D, C. 
White Mts., N. H. 


06 
519} 440] 602] 354) 486/ 715) 478 
566] 438] 603] 593} 228) 191/ 135 
993| 201/1043| 186| 327| 656] 430 


3 3 pe ep ea a 
-tfalelalé sig [314] 4% ag 
} =a | 4 o | 0 : 3 a Siz 3 C oh 
812 (2 es / Fle | eis.) 8) eo] Fle 8 bles 
BS/ ale.) ¢ | ¢ | 4 lanl B] ak! &€ |] & | 6 | es] 50] ad] 23) Cities in the West 
ae) 2 )OS| 4] 21 5 /As fla |al]s a3] e-/se| es 
leis | ele] fesit lente | | & | de] s4| 22/28 
= alo fi 6] 6/3 ; eG & |= |oe 
SiSizZ |/o6l/eleia lala lalallala i> |e |wz 
774| 449/1820] 658]1382|1502| 970/1129]1608|1736|1237|1302] 993}1418] 448] 613) Bismarck, N. D 
1793) 1532|2237|1297| 465| 424) 378|1758/1884| 654/1322) 505) 396] 646|1751] 440] Boise, Idaho Vy 
1685) 1322/2505}1545] 859/1390) 921/2016/2181/1571/1594| 779) 465) 791) 913) 575) Calgary, Alta. 
1003] 87411425] 494/1275/1007| 475] 945)1101/1241| 514/1307| 998)1423/1128) 498) Cheyenne, Wyo. teh 
88| 417] 998] 487|/2262/2001|1469| 294/1243/2235)1369/2232/1923/2348| 943/1465| ~— Chicago, Tl. { ‘ 
1057|1028| 504! 705/2164/1885|1353} 674) 275/1850/ 661/2280)1939/2364/1410)1419| , Dallas, Texas 
1061] 923/1321| 556/1338/1064| 514) 889] 864/1298) 389/1407|1102/1527/1252| 602} Denver, Colo. W 
467| 162)1405| 521/1836/1972|1440| 683/1457|2206)1494/1756|1447|1872) 430/1061 Duluth, Minn, f 
1611|1569|1124/1202/1885|1294|1027|1228| 566|1252| 333|1954/1851/2097/1907|1345| Hl Paso, Texas 
1869|1677|1608)| 1373/1249] 659) 391/1589|1202| 897) 484/1318/1215/1461/1809] 748 Grand Canyon, Ari } 
1505|1159|2123/1146| 714] 912) 502|1677)1782)1146/1195| 634) 325) 750/1116 183] Helena, Mont. 
1196/|1274| 367| 917|2410/2009|1595) 816] 205}2009| 907/2479/2190|2615|/1656|1665| - Houston, Texas | 
563} 462) 892] 205/1983/1709|1177| 253} 795|1943} 856/1957|1648/2073| 910/1148| Kansas City, Mo. | 
2214/2210|1938/1718/1026| 480] 736/1925|1380) 430) 890)1217/1415/1360/2154|1093). Los Angeles, Calif. 
631| 886] 406] 683|255812228/1696| 307] 732/2182|1043|2627/2260/2685|1385/1708) Memphis, Tenn, Wy 
2257/|2228|1497/1905|3262/2671|/2321/1862| 896/2629|1710/3331|3032/3457/2610/2524| Mexico City, Mex. | 
346|1087| 49612219/2010|1478| 383/1332/2244/1419/2139)/1830/2255| 845|1416] Milwaukee, Wis. 4 
B46 4340| 367/1873/1818/1286| 579|1263/2050|1342|1793|1484/1909| 479)1015| Minnea) olis, Minn. ie 
1087/1340 1097/2668 /2389/1857| 713] 572/2342/1165/2784/2443/2868|1802|1923| » New Orleans, La. | fy 
496| 367/1097 1775|1514| 982} 458} 980/1748| 966|1780|1471|1896| 705) 948} Omaha, Neb. if 
2219|1873/2668)1775 576| 858/2236/2362| 712|1800} 189} 389] 334/1820| 918] Portland, Ore. é 
4010!1818/2389)1514| 576 532/}1962|1928| 230)1104| 970)1050/1113)1966| 761) Reno, Nev. ‘By 
1478|1286/1857| 982] 858) 532 1430/1396] 766| 875| 883] 824/1070)1418| 357) Salt Lake C., Utah i 
883| 579| 713] 45812236/1962/1430 949/2196]1109/2311/2002/2427/1078/1401) St. Louis, Mo. : 
1332/1263] 572) 980/2362}1928/1396) 949 1784| 841|2427|2328|/2570|1685|1466| San Antonio, Texas ; 
22.44|2050/2342/1748] 712) 230) 766/2196)1784 1207| 903/1101/1046)2200|1004| — San Francisco, Calif 1 
1419|1342}1165] 966/1800}1104) 875/1109| 841/1207 1829]1520|1945|1671)1012| Santa Fe, N. M. 1 
9139|1793|2784/1780] 189] 970) 883/2311]2427| 903/1829 281) 141/1740| 785] Seattle, Wash. FE 
1830|1484/2443/1471| 389]1050| 824/2002/2328/1101]1520| 281 425|1431| 508) Spokane, Wash, 
2255|1909|2868/1896| 334/1113)/1070/2427|2570|1046/1945| 141) 425 1736] 933] Vancouver, B. C. : 
$45] 479|1802] -705|1820]/1966/1418|1078/1685|2200/1671|1740)1431/1746 1061} Winnipeg, Man. ie 
1416/1015|1923! 948! 918! 761] 35711401|146611004/1012| 785! 508) 933/1061 Yellowstone Nat. Pk, i 


62,200,000 Drivers in United States 
Source: Estimated by Automobile Manufacturers Association from U. 8S. Public Roads Administration 1 
(Data on operators’ licenses issued in 1950 and prior years.) i 


Number Number Number Number 
Alabama...... * §851,269| Kansas....... 1,155,918 | New Hamp.... 167,980|Tennessee..... 1,059,275 
Arizona...... 335,730) Kentucky..... 921,721 | New Jersey.... 1,890,620|Texas........ 2,796,862 
Arkansas..... 591,578 | Louisiana..... Uta eras 318,526 j 
California..... 5,182,893 | Maine........ Vermont...... 145, } 
Colorado. .... 717,213 | Maryland..... Virginia....... 1,173,989 id 
Connecticut... 836,983 | Massachusetts. Washington... 1,484,736 t 
Delaware..... 148,234 | Michigan... W. Virginia... 682,601 
. 1,302,728 | Minnesota. Wisconsin,.... 1,682,978 1a 
. 1,187,294 | Mississippi 569,349|Oregon.......  701,855|Wyoming..... 182,632 14 
5 ,399 | Missouri 1,770,607| Pennsylvania... 4,036,983|D. of C....... 314,037 ii 
’ 8,994.644|Montana..... 272,196|Rhode Island.. 314,794 ies 14 
. “5, A ebraska..... 684,780|S. Carolina.... 828,044 
1,473,892 | Nevada....... 90,4331S. Dakota..... 332,420] Total...... 62,193,495 
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4 Automobile Touring Mileage in the United Sue way 


Source: American Automobile Association 
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209] 358] 289] 173| 436) 111] 528] 791| 306] 733| 389] 300] 621; 483) 724 
209 161| 309} 237| 327] 194] 408] 681] 258| 524) 561| 273) 482| 653) 614 
; 358} 161 470| 379| 465| 267| 247| 796| 214| 362| 719] 434| 566] 776 fe 
Charleston, $. C....:.| 289] 309] 470 116| 267| 394) 717| 618) 601| 776| 402) 109] 466) 533 
Columbia, 8. C.......] 173] 237] 379) 116 304| 285] 649] 660) 479] 749] 371] 151| 508) 479 a 
Rackacnvtlle: Fla... rit PRET 436| 3827| 465| 267| 304 528| 728| 354 5] 589) 664) 158} 196) 763) 2: 4 
oxyille, Tenn. .| 111] 194] 267) 394] 285) 528 415| 879| 194| 518| 433] 411] 683] 509) 812 
Memphis, Tenn....... 528] 408] 247) 717| 649) 728 1059| 225] 403] 869] 75u| 829] 928] 992 
Miami, la... sc. c lc: 791) 681) 796) 618] 660] 354) 879|1059 94411015| 520] 272|1123 7 
Nashville, Tenn. : |... 306} '258] 214] 601] 479| 585| 194| 2 929 576| 644] 531| 780] 763] 869 
New Orleans, La... 733| 524] 362) 776) 749] 589) 518 944| 576 ii 667| 672|1138] 8 
Richmond, Va..:..... 389] 561] 719] 402] 371| 664) 433) 869|1015| 644/1100 506] 863] 106| 948 
avannah, Ga........ 300| 273] 434] 109] 151] 158] 411| 730| 520) 531| 667 7| 610 1 
Mampa, Kia. .:....... 621] 482) 566] 466] 508] 196] 683] 829] 272) 780| 672) 863) 357 971} 21 
ashington 483] 655) 796} 533) 479] 763] 509] 928/1123| 703|1138| 108] 614) 971 1056 
W: Palm Benet Fila. 724| 614| 792] 551| 593| 287| 812] 992| 67| 869] 855| 948| 442| 214|1056 
MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 
Miles}; Miles Miles il iles 
a Mone stea srk S 653 Van Wert, Ohio...... 2,520 || 1.675 North Platte........ 1,498 
an tee 3,162 688 Fort Wayne, Ind... ..2.485/| 1.750 Big Spring, Neb. ....1,423 
Re Act ec 3,155 756 Plymouth...........2,417 || 1.800 Sidney, Neb.........1,373 
ave etidc Ac 3,111 Cheyenne, Wyo...... 1,272 
94 Philadelphia, Pa ,079 Laramie <= 42. 52 ee aa ,220 
159 Lancaster. 3,014 Rawlings.... ,100 
88. York....... 2,990 Rock Springs. 989 
212 Gettysburg. ... 961 Green River. . - O74 
258 McConnellsbur 2,915 9 Evanston, Wy 874 
293 Bedford........ 2 Salt Lake’ City a 789 
360 Greensburg....... 813 Wells, Nev..... 594 
392 Pittsburgh, Pa 781 LA 540 
427 Chester, W. Va 2,746 Winnemucca. eet! 
428 E. Liverpool, (Oi eae 2,745 , 2,179|| 2,895 wadeworts aig taie.e oiebede 278 
445 Lisbon........... «.,.2,728 || 1,077 Cedar Rapids....... 2,096 ||"2,083 Reno... .).,..0ccs. a0 ues 240 
RCIA MIGOR Cy ois oak scene oe ‘ 1,153 Marshalltown. ...... 2,020 || 2,967 Truckee, GOBLET. cals 206 
488 Massillon............. 2,685), Lolo Ameg. Sci ar nisin ten ue 2|) 3.040 Auburn......... 133 
DEI NVOORTE?, 5 .ccce ca asses 2/662 || 1,235 Jefferson............ 1,938 || 3,075 Sacramento....... sleep 
643 Mansfield............ 2630 || 1.360 Council Bluffs, Towa..1/813|| 31144 Vallejo............ nan 
Og OT GAIAN ERE ae Sra 2'605 || 11365 Omaha, Nebr........ ,808 || 3,171 Oakland........... 2 
585 Upper Sandusky....... 2,588 1, 453 Columbus.......--.- 1,720|| 3,173 San Francisco, Calif’. 0 
MPRUBIEACUDUOR Sot ic cins seas 2,533 »0Ot Kearney, ook. csc cece 1,606 
NEW YORK—BUFFALO 
Miles Miles || Miles Miles |} Miles Miles 
0 New York, N.Y. ... 398 101 Liberty My aire ae 297 285 Bath. ou dan ANS 113 
6 Ridgefield, N. J....... 392 TPT OROSCOG 2). celers fe a's arate 281 SLO Wayland.) .:\.'cls salen 88 
11 Hackensack .........! 387 144 Hancoek..:......... 254 17° Dansville. oii c eis 8a 
20 Hohokus, N.J......6.. 378 LBS Deposits, . Aout ndelsials: 240 332 Mt. Morris...... alte 66 
28 Suffern, N.Y. ........ 370|| 189.Binghamton......... 209|| 337 Leicester............ 61 
i RUS Cte a 363 SLU SOWER OM ctu ee 187 350 Warsaw. ....asecsee 43 
MOP EVATMIMEM «5 sieve ey se 6 355 230 Waverly.......ee eed 168 360 Varysburg......... Pc.) 
56 Goshen..... 342 246 MOU fo Mion oats 152 377 East Aurora..... Pre A: 
64 Middletown. 334 264: Corning vo isa en 134 398 Buffalo; Ni Y.. o:. <5 Q 
101 Mt. Pocono 309 267 Painted POSiat oa tae 131 
NEW YORK—ERIE 
Miles Miles || Miles ee 
0 New York, N. Y Serantonsieuuadece 325 317 Port Allegheny, 141 
5 Jersey City, N. J Osterhousbs iiss cceicne 305 335 Smethport.......... 123 
AeNCONTCIAIT. «kee cs Pewenes. ig Ott Sane De 350 woe SOWOEGE 2s ok cei 108 
PMENOUCODM ar asic celtics 412) || +222 Poy ss ot oa cisie tastes 236 S62 Kane... 5% eatin n 96 
55 Hackettstown, N. Mansfield 301. Warren... avi os «wate 67 
82 Del. Water Gap Pp Wellsboro... 423 > COrry s.. Nata cee 35 
85 Stroudsburg. Galeton..... 434 Union City.......... 24 
89 Monticello,.... Coudersport 408) iris, Pa. cmakomusioeg it) 
BOSTON—MIAMI 
Miles Miles |) Miles iles |; Miles Miles 
0. Boston, Mass......... 1,639 463 Washington, D, C....1,176 i. a Pty Plonce.:1hssGeeecp te 136 
45 Providence, R. I. See ate 517 Fredericksburg, Va.. pale W. Palm Beach. . 68 
87 Westerly, R. I ¥ 573 Richmond, Va....... 1,066 U "330 Miami. sou eee os fs (0) 
ee ee London, Conn diag one Petersburg, Va.. . -1,044 
ew Haven.,..... i South Hill, Va 988 
177 Bridgeport..." 1,462|| 733 Raleigh, N. C 905 (Alternate, Petersburg to Jagke 
234 New York, N. ¥ 1/405|| 8368 Rockingham, 803 sonville via ‘Charleston:) 
245 Newark, N. J......... 1,394|| 946 Columbia, Ss! 693 || 595 Petersburg, Va...... 56 
296 Trenton, N. J......... 1,343|| 1,005 Aiken, S.C... 634 696. Rocky Mount, N. C.. 653 
327 Philadelphia, DEG Oem 1,312|| 1,021 Augusta, Ga.. 618 836 Wilmington, N. Ee Sebi 
340) Chester, Pa........... ,299 || 1,205 Waycross, Ga. 434 955 Florence, 8. C. 
353 Wilmington, Del gis. a's 1,286 || 1,282 Jacksonville, Fla. 367 || 1,067 Charleston, s. 
BRA MELEDOH SIMs as ,265 || 1,323 St. Augustine eee, 316 || 1,193 Savannah, ‘Ga. 
390 Havre de Grace. .....: 1,249 |} 1,377 Daytona Beach.,..,. 262!| 1,273 Brunswick, Ga.. 
426 Baltimore, Md........ 1,213 '1 1 462 Melbourne.......... 1741! 1,351 Jacksonville, EF 
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World Facts—Rural Road Mileage; Bus Operations. 
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Rural Road Mileage in the United States 
Source: Bureau of Public Roads; data are as of end of 1950* 
Under Inder inder ") Under , Under , Under 
State Total | state federal State Total state local | federal 
control | control | control control | control | control 
60,028 6,895| 52,763 370||Nevada..... 25,490 5,773) 19,787 | acer cee 
27,168 3,852 15,250 8,066||N. Hamp.... 12,539 3,668 8,75. 
62,941 9,219 Gi, ost an ti New Jersey. . 18,24: 1,79 16,456 
97,681 2,9 74,479 10,300||New Mexico. 61,733 10,225 47,621 
75,968 11,849 63,33 788||New York... 82,724 14,744 67,980 
10,548 2,73 TST Ble cade oe, N. Carolin 64,536] 63,388)........ 
ee BST Piste sic une Toten acest N. Dakota 114,044 ,987| 106,991 
0,844 8,985 30,733 1,126)|/Ohio........ 86,286 16,07 70,210 
89,398 13,751 VERY 6 rea Oklahoma 91,871 9,61 82,19 
39,421 ,511 26,362 8,548|;Oregon...... 52,488 7,652 31,077 
103,416 10,417 GOOD erase craters ONS versie. 5 87,883 41,781 45,770 
84,04 9,69: GS Ee rege Pear Eicks.« crgetel 2,05' 57 1,48: 
101,172 8,78 O2;383)" sss. - 8S. Carolina. . 47,036 20,503 26,53 
125,955 9,415} 116,525 15||S. Dakota... 93,403 ,114 86,326 
2 12,76 44,88 351||Tennessee. . . 64,807 7,827 345 
39,967 14,126 PD b eee Texas... .. 196,426 34,620} 161,806 
20,704 10,573 10,035 96||Utah.. 24,920 4,877 16,107 
16,378 ,426 i be 2 ee ae Vermont 12,970 1,834 11,11 
7,548 1,866 V5 ;682) 5 i <iace<i6 Virginia. .... 49,242 47,700 58: 
92,759 8,291 84,468]........ Washington 46,841 5,992 36,076 
109,7 11,335 125: 1,151/|W. Virg: 33,017 31,597 1,08: 
61,634 6,766 53,839 1,029|| Wisconsin 86,31 10,090 75,814 
Sani 00,45: 17,908 81,775 770||Wyoming. 25,955 4.564 19,452 
Montana.... 69,697 8,713 54,361 6.623) eee 
Nebraska.... 99,969 9,206 90,504 259. Totals ... .12,990,036| 580,357/2,336,445| 73,234 


*Compiled for latest available year from reports of state authorities and planning survey data. 


Motor Bus Passenger Operations, Intercity Class I Carriers 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year Ended December 31 


Number of carriers reporting. ............se..e00% 
Miles-of line, regular route... ........c.-ceceeees 
Regular route intercity service revenue..........-+ 
Local and suburban revenue...........eeeeeeeeees 
Charter Or special bus revenue........ceeeeeceeees 
‘otal operating’ Tevenue. ... occ ccc eee s sence « 
POLED CRDCUSESI ahiv ties ila ocv Vigic uo 4 ¥icieicis vise sep e's tne 
Netioperating revenue... 3. 4 chew wee coins ce reese 
Bus-miles in intercity line service..........-.2e0e% 
Bus-miles in local and surburban service........... 
Bus-miles in charter or special service............. 
Combination bus-truck vehicle miles. ...........4. 
Intercity revenue passengers carried (line service) 
Local and suburban revenue passengers carried. 
Charter or special revenue passengers carried....... 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


256 
242,179 252,466 247,748 
$354,666,532| $371,619,043)/$347, 121,982)$ 
$15, 34| $19,440,633) $19,684,044 


" 7 


$8,529,483 
$334,278,706 


1 
231,461 
318,315,205 
"440, $17,056,729 

$10,412,581| $11,653,051| $12,061,488 
$415,542,790|$393.414,097|$362,827,816 
$363,649, 900|$359,338,707 $327.655,288 


$56,172,149) $51,892,890) $34,075,390 172,528 
1,053,621,688|1,090,451,503)1,025,771,819| 927,056,103 
47,743,635 1,821,0. 49,005,84 41,970,449 
22,219,999) 26,388,451] 29,824,852] 29,522,960 
768,876 997 206,096) 5.0: one came 
446,753,838] 440,428,453] 384,780,908) 322,801,674 
99,962,517) 107,988,550) 94,721,986] 76,872,912 
7,711,787 8,402,128 9,731,470 8,129,015 


Bus Industry Operations 


Source: 


Bus Transportation Magazine 
INTERCITY BUS OPERATIONS 


LOCAL TRANSIT OPERATIONS 
(Motor Buses; Troliey Buses, Streetcars) 


Year Revenue | No. of Bus miles)}| Revenue | No. of Vehicle 
Passen- | Com- Pda Oper- Passen- Com- Vehicle? miles 
gers panies whe ated gers panies wned (Operated 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000). 
UU eas 815,172 2,858 28,711 1,500,420 12,392,073 1,768 77,867 2,527,053 
1951 (Est.)...... 844,375 2,914 29,266 1,554,7151111,178,824 1,800 77,723 2,378,657 


Airplane Crashes Fewer, Fatalities Larger Because Planes Carry Heavier Loads 


The majority “of airplane accidents take place 
outside of regular scheduled flights. Many acci- 
dents are contributed by military training planes, 
unscheduled airlines and private planes. Some 
fire losses have occurred when planes were parked 
in hangars. 

Carl Christensen, president Nationa] Insurance 
Corp. of Copenhagen, estimated June, 1952, that 
world air traffic increased 10% ‘in 1951, while 
the number of persons killed in crashes fell 1633%, 
from 1195 in 1950 to 1099 in 1951. Over 30,000,000 
passengers were carried on the airways of the 
world in 1951, and the fatalities on recognized 
air routes was only 1 per 40,000 passengers. There 
were 30 accidents with more than 10 killed in 
1951, the total being 788, against 973 killed in 32 


Greatest Speed in Orbits, 450 Miles 


Two gigantic stars, much larger than the sun, 
were described by their discoverer, Dr. Joseph A. 
Pearce, director emeritus of the Dominion Astro- 
physical Observatory, Victoria, B. C., Canada, at 
the joint meeting in June, 1952,.0f the American 
Astronomical Society and the Astronomical Society 
of the Pacific in Victoria. Fluctuations in brightness 
of a ninth magnitude star in the constellation of 
Cygnus were first noted by a Russian astronomer, 
A A. Petrov, in 1946. Dr. Pearce, by obtaining 
spectograms, discovered that the changes in light 
were the result of two stars revolving around each 


accidents in 1956, a substantial decrease. 

Maj. Gen. Victor Bertriandias, Director of Flying 
Safety for USAF, declared that from 1947 to 1951 
the rate of major aircraft accidents declined 
25%, but the number of major accidents experi- 
enced by the Air Force increased 40%. At the 
same time the ‘number of hours flown increased 
89% and the load of passengers and crew in- 
creased. per major plane, as well as the speed. 
The proportion of major accidents that resulted in 
death was approximately 30% higher in 1952 than 
it was 5 years before. In 1947, 13 in every 100 
major accidents involved fatality. In 1951, 17 of 
every 100 major accidents involved fatality. There 
are fewer aircraft accidents but there is greater 
fatality because the load of planes has increased. 


per Second, Reported by Astronomer 


other and creating an eclipse twice every 45 hours, 
when one star passes in front of the other. Dr. 
Pearce computed the dimensions as follows: The 
primary star is nearly 800 times the volume of the 
sun, 35,000 times as bright and has a surface tem- 
perature of 33/000° Cent., against the 6,000° C. of 
the sun. It is egg-shaped and about 9,000,000 mi. 
long and 7,500,000 mi. wide. The smaller star is 600 
times the size of the sun; 26,000 times as bright. 
The two stars are only 2,500,000 mi. apart and are 
whirling about at a rate of 450 mi. per second or 
1,620,000 mi. an hour. 


Total telephones Privately Automatic 
owned (or dial) 
Areas Per % of 
ie agi= 4 100 | Num- total Num- 
ber total -| ber tele- ber 
Y a, 000) | world |lation| (1,000) |phones} (1,000) 
* North Americal. ........ 05 “45,934 61.4 | 27.5 | 45,554 99.2 | 31,923 
| Middle America........... 555 0.7 11 511 92.1 386 
South America..:......... 1,815 2.4 1.6 904 49.8 1,356 
28.5 3.5 3,150 14.8 | 14,773 
1.2 0.5 15 ae: 579 
3.6 0.2 198 74 1,152 
2.2 | 11.9 110 6.7 1,041 
BVO i este sada so lese ticle ies ass 74,800 100.0 3.1 | 50,442 67.4 | 51,210 
United States........... 43,004 5.57 (| 28.1 | 43,004 | 100.0 | 30,170 


N. America: Bulgaria... . 59,000)| Switzerland. . 896,398|| French Indo- 
United States|/43,003,832|| Czechoslo- “ErIGate on An 231654 China. ..... * 11,531 
Alaska...... 17, 919 vakia. 2.0%. 385,000|| U.S.S.R.3....] 1,500,000!| Hong Kong!. 28,705 
Canada..... 2,91 1/900 Denmark.,.. 723,443|| United India? c=; 168,397 
Mid.America Finland..... 328,394 Kingdom?..| 5,433,614|| Indonesia... 43,000 
RUDB 5 oe « 120,668|| France...... 2,405,802 Yugoslavia. . $5,000)" Trans 3.0. 28,620 
Jamaica..... 13,700|| Germany, E. Africa: Iba. se cee 17,630 
Mexico..... 285,600 & Berlin. . - 332,200|| Algeria...... 96,400] Israel....... 28,956 
Panama..... 11,403); Germany British East Japan?....... 1,802,558 
Puerto Rico: 38,490 Western..,.| 2,393,013 Africa. , 19,771|| Lebanon.... 13, 
Trinidad and Greecey:.;... 81,905]| British So. Malaya..... 23,694 
Tobago. 14,794|| Hungary.... 116,000 ATriICa Soars 29,500|| Pakistan.... 18,771 
So. America: Iceland..... 20,801 British West Philippine 
Argentina. . 798,391|| Ireland. .... 82,0381}; Africa... .. 18,858 Republic... 20,386 
Bria. sic. 549,700|| Italy....... 1,244,152 oer Rees 115,500|| Singapore... 18,601 
Chileon. so 134,869)| Luxemburg. . 23,412|| French West S¥EAS. arse 11,516 
Colombia, 100,850|| Netherlands. 781,678 ATTIORg as 11,740|| Turkey..... 65, 150 
Peru... 46,733|| Norway!.... 451,727|| Morocco.... 68,484||Oceania: 
Uruguay.... 89,871|| Poland...... 230,000|| Tunisia. .... 25,207|| Australia....| 1,158,202 
Venezuela... 67,000|| Portugal. 152,580|| Union of Hawali...... 109,579 
Europe: Romania 136,000}| So. Africa. . 458,851|| New Zealand? 369,989 
Austria..... 412,394|| Spain. ... 667,639|| Ceylon...... 16,860 
Belgium..... .687,012|! Sweden. . 1 ,685, 200 China....... 255,000 
June 30, 1950. 2March 31, 1951. 8Including “all Asiatic territory of the U.S.S.R. 
TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 1, 1951 . 
(Population over 100,000) 
These areas are generally larger than the corporate areas of the cities they serve. 
City Number City Number City Number «City Nim bee 
PASKTON sci. 3 142,581||East Orange. . . 54,351]}|Memphis,..... 147,3. 
Albany . 77,529||Bast St. Louis..| 26/442||Miami... 1 | aR SiS, e 793 
Albuquerque. . 36,821||Elizabeth,.... 41,260]|Milwaukee . 309,906}|San Antonio. 132/905 
Alhambra. j 48 PR BRO S.C a ae, 39,604 Minneapolis. . 277,334||San Diego... .. 112'597 
Allentown, Erle, 0... 385 50,190}|Mobile,....... 48,633|/San Francisco..| 441,233 
Atlanta... Evansville 52,433/|Montgomery.. 34,354/|San Jose...... ; 8 
Augusta tsi i Fall River. ‘ 34,925]|/Nashville...... 98,800|/Santa Monica. . 58,955 
UNE} i , BUG 5 ‘ 73,487||Newark....... 195,801||Savannah... 38,288 
Baltimore 304,723||Fort Wayne...| _63,357||New Bedford. .| _40,753||Schenectady...| 61/016 
Baton Rouge. 49,332||Fort Worth, 126,694||New Haven. ..| 105,902/|Scranton....._| 477091 
Beaumont... .. 35,197||Fresno......., 212/163||Seattle... 112! 267,465 
Binghamton. 42;828!|Gary.....:.:. Shreveport... ie "412 
Birmingham, || 1267269||Grand Bapids.. ; es : South Bend....| 65.092 
Bilge | Stale | 8 Fie Seekaaeid | Ae 
> tks, 88 reenville..... 1,605||Oklahoma Cit il ei : 
Buttalo SL aecen 254,652||Harrisburg....| _67,655||Omaha....... . y 118'338 Bopene, TH.) 41108 
an or Sa oa 47,150||Hartford...... 130,255||Pasadena...... 81,718 Mass. 
hee 4 15,907|\Houston. .| 270,831||Passaic....... 49,611||Stockton. 
penton 55,494 Indianapolis. . ..| 215,968]}|Paterson...... . 57,205||Syracuse 
Charlo 8 8.C. 30,519]|Jackson....... 37,853]|Pawtucket. . 35,067||Tacoma. . 
aarleston, Jacksonville. ..| _73,031||Peoria...... 61,433||Tampa. . | 
Ae ..| 55,084||Jersey City..,:] 1015618 paca 772,263||Toledo... 
arlotte....) 59,221||Johnstown....| 27,074||Phoenix....._. 66,676||Topeka,. . : 
Chattanooaa, pues Taper ree r 41,850 ERED URER 404,296 Trenton 
ue 1 y ontiac......, yDOS IT TON™ whcstae ae 
Pe enee. ; 1,526,156 (Mo.-Kan,)..| 272,988]|Portland, Me.. 30 age mute Wes bres 
Cincinna .| 241,955||Knoxville. .. || 58,856||Portland, Ore:. 199,144 Union Cityane: 
Cleveland. 538,652||/Lansing...,.. | 59,297||Portsmouth. . 21,520]| Uti 
Eokambia. a 36,849||Lawrence. . ||| 32,569||Providence. . 124’187||waco.. 021277 
Colu bus Ga... 33,195||Lincoin. ... 1" | 43,046||Reading......, 55,408 Washington. . 
a um ie 183,370||Little Rock, ,.. 57,200/|Richmond, Cal. 28/714 Waterbury. 
Govugtonnn:| 40225) fosncaee, | dug} mlchmoet. Va] 305-20] Wich, 2: 
; LOS - Bhs 3, oanoke...... 38,51 s-Barre.. . 
Dallas ee -| 281,194 Louisville. ....] 151,442||Roehester. | *- 1487466 Wingo ce 
etn > oie RNG aot Lowell. . ,162||Rockford...... 9,8 Winston-Salem 
Des Sii.s::| ‘ar aai[ftacgn..-<022.] dnage|saeameneo""] . Q0AgH/Woresters | ta | 
Detroit....... 855,671||Madison..'".'| 48'6a2|ist- Louis... 2 Canoe eetiate 
Duluth.......1 42,787|i|MecKeesport...| 34’821l|St, Paukee ise 133 Youngstown. . CALLS 


-. = «aS 2% P 
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wore Telephone Statistics 
W orld Telephone Statisties 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TELEPHONES IN CONTINENTAL AREAS ; 
Partly estimated, all data having been adjusted to January z 1951 


INorth America comprises the United States, Alaska, Canada Greenland, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
‘Less than 0.04 per cent do not connect. %Less than 0.03 per cent do not connect. 


TELEPHONES (OVER 10,000) BY COUNTRIES, JANUARY 1, 1951 
Countries Number Countries ; Number Countries | Number Countries | Number 


Bt ps wa Re aed | : 
Manufactures—Establishments, Employment, Statistics by States 477 


MANUFACTURES 
General Statistics for Major Industry Groups, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Cen 

A ieee ce Sh Gs pthc a eae eaves of approximately 45,000 establishments out of a 
total bou tima’ ore, vary fr tals been ob- 
tained from a complete canvass of manufacturing establishments. Bnd barrpueagkcs a 


Number Employees | Value added Tayentonee 
Industry group of (average by manu- at end 
ee estabs. for year) facture of year 
(1,000 1,000 

Food and kindred products..............- 38,466 1,480,685 $10,094,708 $4 401307 ; 
Tobacco manufactures.............. oe (4) 92,323 806,118 1,335,958 he 
Beereile Mill PrOGUCtH se o.oo els ates Sele 8,434 1,239,121 5,624,030 2,465,957 a 
Apparel and Preinted PLOGUCES 2. Lien aes eae 26,145 1,128,892 4,174,430 1,691,858 * 
Lumber and products, excl. furniture...... 41,506 748,993 3,165,760 864,144 s 
Furniture and fixtures..............+---. 7,934 342,000 1,666,898 501,773 yi 
Paper and allied ee OOMICUB Sask Rare o tree ues 4,456 473,371 3,432,115 767, te 
Printing and publishing industries......... 29,427 759,005 4, 97: (NLA 
Chemicals and allied products...... Se 10,339 640,199 + 7,236,618 2,394,894 

rs Petroleum and leather products. a 1,142 206,785 2,138,570 1,251,217 

b Rubber products........... 83 236,442 ae ,586 444,435 
Leather and leather products 4,903 80,723 3 ,811 577,965 

Stone, clay and glass produc 9,707 485,337 3,138,263 681,248 

ary metal products.... 5,322 1,127,674 7,950,990 2,469,760 

Fabricated metal products. 16,975 980,723 6,210,759 1,946,363 

4 Machinery (except electrical) 17,909 1,363,866 8,674,652 3,612,41 

4 Blectrical machin se ate ,873 759,873 4,793,948 1,594,365 

Fe Transportation eauipment................ 2,780 1,216,387 8,546,828 2,552,058 
Instruments and related products. = cca Agee 2,697 230,451 1,418,291 557,782 

y Miscellaneous manufactures............... 13,764 476,897 2,501,432 772,008 

| ar Lateran eee a ee (gto a ee 

: Total all industries...........5.....- 247,300 14,369,747 $89,675,779 Pie 883,372? 

y 


1Withheld because the estimate did not meet publication standards. 1947 census 1,08 
2Inventories total includes value of finished products, $9,740,460,000 and value-of maenae supplies 
and werk in process, $21,142,912;000..N.A.—Not available. 


General Manufactures Statistics for States, 1950 


Source: Bureau of the Census. Data on Cities not available for 1950. Consult Page 658 of the 
1952. Almanac for Census of Manufactures 1947. 


| All employees Production workers Wat 
ee ‘alue 
Number Salaries Number added by 
States (average and (average Man- Wages, manu- 
d for the wages, for the hours, total facture! 
| year) total year) total 
a ($1,000) (1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) 
Alabama.........-.. 206,199 $512,948 183,011 355,701 $421,921 $1,034,231 
CES nS Ae ute 14,692 49, 11,470 25,377 35,744 127,946 
Arkansas.... 71,377 153,902 62,622 121,817 124,006 320,723 
California. . 733,891 2,803,709 568,659 1,126,001 1,825,896 5,120,976 
Colorado... 55, 1959 84, 116,176 79 
Connecticut 365,982 1,220,085 302,498 620,307 916,306 2,123,44 
Delaware. ; 121,435 ,116 66, 89,388 87,59 
Dist. of Col - 61,408 10,006 31,664 113,746 
Florida . 87,478 216,228 71,697 147,763 157,226 439,680 
Georgia 286,129 638,809 250,017 485,985 510,566 1,227,442 
SERIO eon a okee auese. «1870 15,495 14,562 30, “| ,675 
Illinois 1,154,365 4,037,748 908,248 1,848,054 2,850,994 7,929,910 
THCGIANG 2". os oe 20 1,935,641 461,334 O25 1,485,702 3,832,892 
RSME Tc carcVayar aie: ots oe. e 146,332 448,052 110,296 224,957 ,032 762 
PSATIBAS .-iekegeiiie eco Sm 87,304 282,425 69,982 147,475 209,397 613,500 
Kentucky......... 136,313 385,755 116,333 228,281 296,840 957,640 
Louisiana......+... 123,504 351,179 100,501 202,449 256,447 915,976 
ASAT ode sive atateyere 106,496 277,079 95,202 188,378 229,006 454,278 
Maryland........- 219,876 672,630 176,512 357,589 488,084 1,455,095 
Massachusetts...... 683,801 2,118,870 560,563 1,129,536 1,556,868 3,659,916 
Michigan...... Pai 1,011,074 3,975,067 850,623 1,769,229 3,112,945 7,392,255 
Minnesota......... 179,977 592,019 142,122 290,737 414,814 1,200,204 
Mississippi........ 72,620 143,630 64,453 119,549 114,997 , 766 
Missouri..........- 325,272 996,873 262,016 515,461 713,480 2,023,902 
IMIONtANG 5 2 shee See 16,645 51,942 13,614 26,314 40,842 107,837 
INebraska.......+.+ 47,766 147,002 36,371 77,894 101,644 270,579 
Nevada. 2,256 8,548 1,498 3,331 6,197 28,670 
New Hampshire. 80,424 212,458 71,789 134,482 174,920 353,710 
New Jersey........ 717,562 2,486,594 575,288 1,175,553 1,785,940 4,867,312 | 
New Mexico....... 13,512 38,971 10,755 20, ; 27,832 102,897 
New York......... 1,736,754 5,861,009 1,363,992 2,735,746 4,070,493 10,506,454 
North Carolina..... 402,631 945,078 366,592 714,436 788,812 1,858,230 |) 
North Dakota’..... 17,520 50,587 13,369 28, ,705 99,001 8 
HIG 122 rere le 1,167,117 4,166,850 934,924 1,892,745 3,076,459 7,967,482 | i 
Oklahoma j ,31 271 92, 44.037 | y 
Oregon. 116,862 400,424 101,997 195,181 333,176 806,947 |) 
Pennsylvania. 1,413,27 4,440,852 1,180,447 2,352,966 3,364,920 8,123,994 4 
Rhode Island . 133,479 15,307 229, , 614, : 
South Carolina : 193,052 7 ate aok ed 177,779 353,938 400,702 854,925 \h 
jouth Dakota’..... (See Norti ota f 
Pemudaee Soe hoor 221,800 574,778 191,573 373,284 443,668 1,172,272 4m 
MRC SAS i/o s3.0%s ocin hog 328,980 1,001,045 260,696 557,646 720,829 2'268,663 | 4 
Utah....,. Or ee Be 28,277 83,035 21,868 46,442 62,706 177,504. 1 
eal SS ae toe 40,627 115,824 35,395 75,804 93,882 205,938 — hi] 
IESG Whe cies cca 221,720 565,412 192,484 374,658 445,475 1,326,495. 19 
Washington Se ev ae 160,342 558,807 133,809 256,465 439,206 1,113,362 
West Virginia...... 123,680 379,452 105,901 204,807 299,941 882,401 
Wisconsin. ....%... 421,787 1,458,178 339,452 720,063 4; sss 704 2,687,346 
WyOMiNg cco - 7,082 22,784 6,083 10,974 ,308 37,739 


’ Total for the U.S. 14,369,747 | $46,599,011 11,766,056 23,691,607 | $34,565,698 | $89,675,779 


TValue of products shipped less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity, and contract work. 

2withheid because ihe crtiniata did not meet publication standards on the basis of consistency review. 

2The data for North Dakota and South Dakota have been combined because of the high standard 
errors associated with estimates for each state. ; 
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478 Manufactures—Worker Statistics; Earnings; Rubber; Tobacco oe ¢ 


Manufacturing ‘Production Worker Statistics 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Production and related workers! 


ee 5 am 
ag 
an ss 


pe Indexes z 
ueer Mloxees Number 1947-49 average—100 Average pets 23 
month | number = weekly weekly 
: Employment Pay roll earnings 
49.3 29.58 40.6 
72.2 36.65 42.9 
99. 43.14 44.9 
102.8 46.08 45.2 
87.8 44.39 43.4 
81.2 43.82 40.4 
97.7 49,97 40.4 
a 97.7 54.1 40.1 
hee | 105.1 54.9 39.2 
A 111.2 59.33 40.5 
O51) os : 129.2 64.38 40.7 
1952 Jan./15, 6,0! Fe ae ga rey 
‘eb./15, é 2,820,000 3 : ‘ i 
Feb./15,859,000/12,820, _ oo ia can 


Mar./15,858 10 : 131 
Apr.|15,769,000)12,712,0 : 
BVTOR a OOUNIE25059, 000). 2 LOUD ot chic ss ocacissuslhia aie ia see ole wal Sa aiePais Uo ial a ee eee 


Oo 2 SS 

‘Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
_ employees who worked during or received pay for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
' The employment series have been adjusted to levels indicated by social security agency data for 1947. 
» Hours and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 
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rs e s e s 
ri Hourly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 
vif Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics; U. S. Dept. of Labor 
sa (in cents) : 
‘ Manufacturing! Durable goods Nondurable goods 
% Year Se SS ae 
and Gross Excluding overtime 
month a ea G _ ue: re pass 
=) nnual average Amount mount ndex ross ng over- ross ng over- 
hs a oat 1939=100 time time 
$0.702 110.9 $0.808 - $0.770 $0.640 $0.625 
805 127.2 -947 881 -723 -698 
894 141.2 1.059 -976 .803 -763 
7 947 14 1.117 1,029 861 814 
, 2.963 2152.1 1.111 1.042 904 858 
; 1.05 166.0 1.156 1,122 1.012 978 
1.198 189.3 1.292 1.250 1.171. 1.133 
1.310 207.0 1.410 1.366 1.278 1.241 
7 1.367 216.0 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 
1.415 223.5 1.537 1.480 1.378 1.337 
1.536 242.7 1.678 1.610 1.481 1.437 
1.579 249.4 1.726 1.653 1.520 1.476 
1.585 250.4 1.731 1.659 1.522 1.480 
1,596 252.1 1.744 1.673 1.529 1.489 
1,605 253.6 1.741 1.682 1.530 1.494 


These data are based upon reports received from cooperating establishments and cover both full- 


d- workers who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


*Eleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 


Estimated World Production (Shipments) of Natural Rubber 


Source: National Production Authority, Rubber Division 
These statistics represent total world shipments of rubber, Since 1940, shipments have inyolved 
estimates to a greater extent than formerly. (In long tons) 


Hr 13 Far |Tropical Far |Tropical 
| Year East |America| Africa Total Year East |America| Africa Total 
-| 802,082 15,781 3,961} 341,994 172,000 50,000 55,000} 277,000 
555,038 12,344) 5,031/1,016,509 170,500 48,000 53,500] 272,000 
Sire 18,799 7,882] 856,376 909,060 40,000 47,000} 996,000 
974,000 20,000 14,500} 900,431 1,193,000 35,000 38,500] 1,266,500 
1,357,000 26,000 16,000] 1,399,000 1,429,000 29,000 2,000) 1,500,000 
1,491,500} 26,000} 17,000] 1.534'500 1,414,000] 27,000} 45,000/1'486000 
0,500) 36,000} 29,500] 506,000]|195 745,000} 27,500] 54,500/1'827'000 


303,000} 42.000] 45:000/ 390/000 000! 30,000! _72;000/1'872'000 
U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue 


a Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 
ear — 
(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small Plug Twist |Finecut|Smok’s| Snuff Total 

a “1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 11.0 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. ibs. ee y 
1§85,870 177 822 ,504] 169,969,320] 60,588] 5,60 4,683] 235,757| 36, 342,728 
»2O0,e 
610,176) 146,711] 1,790) 217,934,925) 50,230] 5614 5,069] 197°689 3y'eiel saease 


: Bs 27,089 
398,079) 123,340) 26,870) 323,583,888] 61,655] 6,498] 4092 1397861] 41°962 : 
274078) 98,167| 82,416] 332,164,670| 59,704] 6,723] —_-3970| 1681523| 43'834 330/808 
5617,700| 92/262 G58) 350,038,093) 51,810] 5,773] 3,756] 106,414] 30'361| 253934 
'487,656| 795690 369,682,769) 47,306] 5,152] 3,793] 104/680| 397164] 249’984 
'645,104] 897134 G41) 386,825,746] 45,346] 5,632] —_3:207] 107'599| 40'809| 244°6a1 
49\...| 5.452994] 83'460 707) 384,961,695] 41,902] 5,586] 2,757] 108/146] 40/908] 238’644 
1950... .| 5,399,089] 68/877 6861 391,955,743] 40,241] 5,467|__ 2/738] 107,732| 39/992] 235'189 


Beginning with 1941 the total figures under “Tobacco”’ include th llowi 
chewing tobacco: 1941—44,208,645; 194248 345,599; 1943—51,414,141: yriette er myn Pras cee 
1946—46,117,134; 1947—42,188,634; 1948—42,088,146; 1949—39,642,015: 1950—39,018,903 ee 
Leaf tobacco used for year 1950 in making the abov 


car 195 e producis totalled 1,393,354,883 pe 
127,409,458 pounds went into cigars and 1,106,067,021 pounds into cigarettes. ae, eee area 


Manufactures—Automobile Production; Textile Industry 


Table above includes sales of military vehicles. 


479 
2 2 s s 
Automobile Production in the United States 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 
Year Passenger Cars Motor Trucks Total 
Number jue Numbert Valuet Number Valu 
4,192 $4,899,443 [.....2..05 . Seca steseoee 4,192 $4,899,443 
24,250 38,670, 750 $1,330,000 25, ,000, 
81, 215,340, 6,000 660, L837, 225,000,000 
895,930 575,978,000 4,000 800, 969,930 1,778, 
1,905, 56 1,809.170,96: 321,789 423,249,410 2,227,349 2,232 420,373 
3,735,171 2,458,370,026 30,659 8,400, 4,265,830 ,916,770, 
4,587, 2,847,118,562 1,020 566,029,644 5,358,420 3,413,148, 206 
2,784,745 1,645,398,523 571,241 389,436,690 3,35b, 986 2,034,835,213 
1,973, 1,111,273,774 16, 262,417,542 2,389,738 1,373,691,316 
1,135,491 618,291,168 235,187 136,193,336 1,370,678 754,484,504 
1,573,5 762,736,512 46, 186,069,314 1,920,057 948,805, 
2,177,919 1,147,116,195 575,192 , 143,667 2,753,111 1,467,259,862 
3,252,2 1,709,425, 94,6: 407,751 3,946,934 2,088, 833,65. 
3,669,528 2,015,646,217 784,587 462,820,474 4,454,115 2,478,466,691 
3,915,889 2,243,732,3 893,085 534,494,873 4,808,974 2,778,227,253 
2,000,9 1,236,802,411 8,1 334,147,530 2,289,085 1,570,949,941 
2,866,796 1,765,189,067 710,496 494,829,231 3,577,292 2,260,018,298 
3,717,385 2,370,654,083 54,90 567,820, 472,286 2,938,474,497 
3,779,682 2,567,205,996 {1,060,820 1,069,799,855 ,840,502 3,637,005,851 
163,813, 55! 818,662 1,427,456, ,041,524 1,591,270,360. 
1 101,79' 699,68: 1,451,794,475 19,82 1,451,896,274 
446,704 737.524 1,700,928, 738,134 1,701,375,643 
7,254, 6: 655,683 1,181,955, 725.215 1,239,210, 187 
1,979,781,084 940,866 1,043,247,276 3,089,565 3,023,028,360 
3,963,896,000 |1,239,443 1,708,622,000 4,797,621 5,673,739,000 
4,853,402,000 |1,376,274 1,858,210,00 1285, 544 6,711,612,0 
6,768,418,000 /|1,134,185 1,407,435,000 6,253,651 8,175,853,0! 
8,633,272,000 /|1,337,182 1,747,480,000 8,003,045 10,380,752, 
7,300,000,000 11,429,872 2,271,000,000 6,767,601 9,571,600,000 


Prior to 1940 station wagons and other vehicles built on passenger car chassis are included with 
motor trucks. In 1940 and later years such vehicles built on passenger car chassis are included 


with passenger cars. 
Federal excise taxes are excluded in all years. 


7A substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without bodies; hence, the value 


of bodies for these chassis is not included. 


tActual values of passenger car factory sales for 1943 and 1944 are not available. 
_ shown are approximations based on the average value per unit in 1942. 
passenger cars ended in February, 1942, some vehicles remained in factory stocks to 


rationing orders in 1942-45, 


Value figures 
roduction of 
sold under 


While 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon Textile Manufacturing Industry 


Source: Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York 


Cotton Textiles 
(Including cotton tire cord and fabrics) 


s 1951 1950 
(1,000 square yards) 

BPOGUCHOR: «ce. ex.s 11,356,369 11,206,659 
Exports....... afore 802,412 559,297 
WIM PORES oars oe ca es 45,770 47,588 
Available for U.S. 

consumption...... 10,599,727 10,695,780 
Available per capita.| 68.67 sa. yds. | 70.26 sq. yds. 


Production of Broad Woven Fabrics 
(Except tire cord and fabrics) 
COTTON BROAD WOVEN GOODS 
Fabrics 1951 1950 
at linear yards 


Cotton Geert pcterere ts Berd 62,777) 248,890 
Narrow shee 6 and allie 
coarse and Peainn yarn. ..| 2,118,627] 2,025,071 
Print cloth lee Oe 3,709,429] 3,663,449 
lored yarn cotton goods an 
rclnten: fabrics. . re Recitenerace 779,053) 860,318 
Wide cotton fabrics.......... 717,626| _ 711,620 
Fine cotton goods........... 1,233,133] 1,218,381 
Napped Pe A Ae rion 408,682] 398,614 
ls, towelings an 
Stee. ; - APS = We erate shape os 421,607|- 453,662 
Specialties and all other...... 5,035| 432,681 
FROEAL 57s wie ta ethaicc 01s ovnieé'e 10,135,969]10,012,686 


RAYON BROAD WOVEN FABRICS 


100 per cent filament rayon... .] 1,296,967| 1,601,282 
100 es cent spun rayon...... 407,601 434,085 
Combination filament and 

spun rayon... PO Ce 190,238] 202,450 
Pile, upholstery, apery, tap- 

este and tie fabrics. ..:... 36,496 37,763 
All other rayon mixtures.... 152,534 130,625 


otal ees. Pa Tie ate 2,083,836| 2,406,205 


NYLON BROAD WOVEN FABRICS 


. Fabrics 1951 1950 
1,000 linear yards 
Nylon (100 per cent)........ 167,561 110,233 
Other synthetics and silk fab- ‘ 
rics (inc. mixtures). .<. 5... 124,475 91,079 


Total production of cot- 
ton, rayon, nylon, other 


synthetic and broad 
woven goods (except tire 
ARDEICH) pesca late stovctiocek 12,511,841/12,620,203 


TIRE CORD AND wee rin 


,000 of pounds 
Cotton a wirstaiaieriie cn: erelaisae eee 289,160 } 226,050 
Rayon and nylon........... 314,753 296,983 
TOLL rec ecainmniee voce 603,913 | 523,033 
COTTON INDUSTRY 
Spindles in place January 1,1952.... 23,152,000 


(Includes cotton system spindles on 
other fabrics) 

Spindles active consuming cotton only 

Consuming fibers other than cot- 


1951 
20,632,000 


ton;-or blends.: 6. . 5 sae 1,261,000 
Spindle hoursrun on 100% cotton... est ae Di 
On other fibers, blends..... 5 , 563,000,000 
Production in square yards . 11,356,369,000 
Exports in square yards.... 802,412,000 


Imports in square yards... 5 
Looms in place Dec. 29, 1951....... 


SPINDLES IN PLACE AUGUST 2, 1952 


Cotton growing States— Alabama, 1,722,000; 
Georgia, 3,269,000; Mississippi, 118,000; North 
Carolina, 6,121,000; South Carolina, 6,032,000; Ten- 
nessee, 530,000; Texas, 226,000; Virginia, 648,000; 

k., Calif., Ky., La., and Okla., 181,000. Total: 
18,847,000. 

New England States— Connecticut, 454,000; 
Maine, 610,000; Massachusetts, 2,072,000; Rhode 
Island, 688,000; N.H. and Vt., 231,000. Total: 
4,055,000. 

Rest of United States—New York, 125,000; Ill., 
Ind., Md., Mich., N. J., Ohio, and Pa,, 199,000. 
Total: 324,000. 

Total United States—23,226,000. 


45,770,000 
395,395 
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-Manufactures—Lumber, Wood Pulp, Paper Production: - 
Production of Lumber in the United States 


Source: Bureau of the Census; U. S. Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


.* 


*Preliminary; N.A. not available. * 268,253¢ 

pores ds board feet)—Average pre-war year, 1,197,003; (1942) 345,2 (1943) 268,253; 

(age ) om ok: 402,213; (1946) 648,287; (1947) 1,356,678; (1948) 647,356; cies} 661,972; (1950) 

513,648; (1951) 986,635. _ 

rd feet)—Average pre-war year, 604,640; (1942) 1,510,206; (1943) 839,270; 

gia) bi, O83 Close) 4 be us: bee) 1,225,564; (1947) 1,304,990; (1948) 1,869,018; (1949) 1,562,665; 
taec0. 3,428,915; (1951) 2,511,615. dintey sexe ee 

LUMBER: PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOOD AND HARDW' 1D, a 
Data for 1949 are based on sample survey, and are subject to sampling errors. All known sawmills 
were enumerated in 1947. 


t Total : Total Total 
Mitt State M ft. State | M State Mf 
b.m. b.m. 
1,297,424]) Del.. Md., N.J. Mich., Minn.,}- Tennessee 
Seuve. . aaa 617,383)}|_ Wisc....... TexBS ss Sante 
411,439]|Florida....... 436,268)|| Mississippi. . . Vermont. ...{ 
1,201,107 Georgia. Sa cere gr Nepewan 5 aie Me aol an oer 
: "311. O-eeee Bb : ontana..... Vashi -..| 3,442,085 
Bere tape 811.642) 7" ind: +5" 7] 194292||New Mexico. . West Virginia.| "479/527 
Colorado..... 134,646 ra, ke aa New York.... Sess 
Conn,, Me., Nebr., N. D. 47,723||No. Carolina OU. S. total. 32,175,691 
Mass., N. H. Ky., Ohio.... 481,532||Oregon....... 
1 oe SOR EDISTO GM. oa s cae ee 919,014||So. Carolina... 
esa CIT ooo 6 aie oP UU ESO. CarOuna, = 


Softwood production 1951, 29,071,866 M board feet; hardwood production, 7,676,531. 


Western lumber production in 1951 by principal species (in M board feet, lumber tally): Douglas fir. 
10,056,324; ponderosa pine, 3,633,762; white fir (including noble), 1,181,171; hemlock, 966,757; and red- 
wood, 957,117. Production data for the East for the principal species (in M board feet, lumber tally): 
Southern yellow pine, 8,514,353; oak, 3,562,379; white pine, 1,011,039; red gum, 791,843; yellow poplar, 
749,975; and maple, 579,509. 

Production of lath in 1947 was 197,078 thousand pieces. 

Production (in squares) of red cedar shingles and shakes in the West was: (1947) 3,803,410; (1948) 
3,421,883; (1949) 3,088,058; (1950) 3,638,929; (1951) 2,968,440. 

Data for production of other shingles not available. 


Wood Pulp, Paper and Board Production 


Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Production Consumption 
Item 1951 1950 1951 1950 
preliminary revised preliminary revised 

a ee 
cope alpha and dissolving grades......... 616,802 478,849 ; 151,315 3 
6 SET OGY bg TTS a aa 1,761,890 1,628,692 2,038,411 2,029,399 
MUMPMEAGHEOBWIOGE Ss... 6 oa as ec as cn en cc oe 754,916 740,895 1,203,011 1,246,876 
MUPAONBURSUIPALO os cide cess actus ceecen 1,879,181 1,417,861 2,354,051 1,844,449 
Bemibleached sulfate... ... 0.00... cece cae ,890 375,001 351,259 3 
PODIGAohed sulfate... thee cee 6,382,227 5,708,567 6,592,614 6,129,791 
MLR CGR TOES Soin wii, c ates «)s arate cp acnakere 483 yo2l 493, 563,659 
PMEMULOUIDOM ME ie ci Giereycdicis sue cvcd acne cg 2,476,635 2,215,883 | 2,753,084 2,482,732 
POMOC GALOIS ce oc asan curcncés ovcwnoae 743,558 06,516 742,234 606,071 
Detibrated orexploded................... 968,660 972,680 966,072 969,958 
Screenings, damaged, etc..........-.... ray 149,144 140,410 158,717 152,680 
WoodiPulp, Total....................22 16,494,386 14,807,575 117,703,944 16,469,981 


1Wood pulp consumption reported by plants classified outside paper and board industries amounted to 


713,840 tons, of which alpha and dissolving grades amounted to 671,974 tons. Com 
available for the years 1950 and 1949, wasic er itso 


Paper and Board Production, by Major Items 
Source: Bureau of the Census (Tons of 2,000 pounds) 
1951 


1951 
Item preliminary 1950 Item preliminary 1950 
(psets serenity SS | eee 
Paper 2. 
Newsprint. «0. ...../ 4, 106,086 1,013,346 1853 097 Teo son 
3TO wood paper.... ’ ’ : 
Printing and converting <¥ 700,762 712,632 
REBOOT al Seis) co ow isiaivs »115,204 |, 1,020,002 i 
Book paper...... 2... 1,621,620 1,578,795 ag ee 
ROR ADON  . cA sece ; ; 1,198, 
pone paper (cmaing ae we Beet gona 
shipping sack)...... 597,144 | 3,284,635 4) 4 
Special industrial paper. 41 ‘036 go8 : ee 11,604,536 | 10,925,225 
anitary paper........ 3215,258 1,148,351 || Wet machine b apace 
Tissue paper...) ! 270,138 225,199 || Construction peter and pent 1S ae 
Absorbent paper...... 124,412 126,690 board 
POCA cc es 11,621,640 | 10,641,559 Building paper and 
Paperboard i insulation. ......... 1,400,658 1,424,633 
isle 4,204,580 | 3,872,051 Hardboard and insulat- eoroe 2. ae: 
Corrugating material. . 1,814,508 1,636,881 ing board.... 1,314,850 1,219.5 
Container chip and filler ‘Total f. 5: 2;715,508 | 2'644°oet 
paar ce... 327,878 321,345 All Types, Total. >. ||| 26086) 77 Bos 


120 
_41 327,878 | __ 321,345 || All Types, Total?” 26,086,115 | 24°377'222 
~~ figures shown for ‘‘Other bending board,’”? ‘Other 
=~ £ non 


i I 1 -bending board,’ and “gS ecial 
o not include production during Januar 1951. The tota! ‘ Gyre grace 
022 tons. This quantity is included in the “Paperboard” total a OS A 


: Source:. Office of 
e centrifugal process, which is 


Continent 


World Total (cane and beet). 
EEOUANCANC sire), cne< taicawne 
Wotal beet. cries. seen ba ve 


Manufactures—World Sugar Production 
Centrifugal Raw Su 


Centrifugal sugar, as distinguished from non-centrifugal, includes cane and Bee sugar produced by 


a sO —eSLS 
oa - nei oh ’ 


ar Production 


Foreign Agricultural Relations, Dept. of Agriculture 


the| principal kind moving in international trad 


(In 1,000 short tons)—1950* Preliminary. 


Average 


1935-39 1940-44 1948 1949 1950 
7,755 8,240 11,196 11,886 12, 
7,268 6,64 5 15! 10. o73 


31,346 
20,118 
11,228 


Bo 
575 
1a’ 863 


20,446 
11,640 
CENTRIFUGAL RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 


(in 1,000 short tons) 


Z Sordied States (beet) 
pes. States (cane 
Canada 


Cuba 
Dominican Republic............ 
Sa Jamai ca 


Germany, Western Zone. or 
MIPSLCIN ZONE... 22. aces, 040s 


Sweden 

United Se eOo.. 

¢ ASE 
U.S.S.R. ee and Asia) arn 

peurkey aoc Cae eel ha ae agi er cRoicec ic caer 


BRATEONUING 2. ceeds cece eel 
Re as cas yaiaare © Te ales =» 
British Ce ets 

Colombia: 


Egypt 
Mauritius. 
Mozambique. . 
BPO VEUMA OED pes ie cisuclairalb/ ef iehare us ort 
- Union of South Africa.:..<7.... 
eee Metinin ce miata beeen la tisih!= che, 


1,518 1,451 1,370 1,570 2,009 
474 "429 "477 521 564 
76 98 104 120 145 
354 450 754 692 783 
114 108 152 161 184 
3,183 3,686 5,763 6,127 6,389 
491 494 52 524 586 
119 175 266 304 300 
974 961 1,277 1,286 1,230 
149 102 178 164 158 
196 130 60 74 134 
259 253 287 378 491 
715 680 699 691 970. 
256 232 292 355 410 
1,060 643 1,058 970 1,592 
610 648 681 691 1,121 
979 973 750 612 919 
125 101 270 290 280 
89 102 106 110 108 
426 422 503 557 681 
261 217 314 449 453 
990 980 765 931 1,170 
93 88 124 123 121 
202 141 315 206 219 
340 318 321 321 343 
514 563 695 569 847 
10. 81 200 121 104 
2,761 1,350 2,000 2,200. 2,400 
7 103 145 165 168 
438 402 400 400 400 
1,202 921 697 675 387 
1,300 1,390 1,348 1,310 1,480 
1,207 1,287 10 265 309 
1,058 320 729 685 935 
509 509 66! 641 717 
786 958 1,559 1,396 1,646 
210 189 192 219 229 
50 81 162 171 185 
438 463 518 470 475 
166 190 210 193 200 
318 325 432 459 503 
79 76 80 88 90 
91 60 86 119 115 
498 550 608 561 686 
893 761 1,056 1,051 1,031 
152 115 14 14 112 
980 880 956 961 1,005 


NON-CENTRIFUGAL SUGAR 


Production in specified countries (In 1,000 short tons) 


SCO oO 


North America 
MEOSGD EUICR os ster nei ancien 60 walle wrens 
Hl Salvador....... : 
Guatemala. 


Asia 


Ea ine eas Senant dead 
Philippine Islands...........- 
Thailand 


Total Asia....... aie ale tabeatars! © 
- South Beteeica: 


Total South America....... 
World Total .i...:.5.. 00. eeees 


15 25 38 32 35 

alt 30 33 15 7 

31 41 35 25 30 

8 8 8 8 8 

83 141 170 170 170 

7 11 15 15 15 

2 2 il 11 il 

163 258 310 276 276 
86 80 75 5 75 
3,098 2,910 3,177 3,280 3,575 
625 610 835 84 800 
63 118 35 36 50 

17 28 21 21 21 
3,889 3,746 4,143 4,252 4,521 
373 431 417 417 403 
420 540 816 816 830 
15 20 17 24 29 

9 1% 26 27 25 

60 100 130 130 130 
877 1,108 1,406 1,414 1,417 
4,929 5,112 5,859 5,942 6,214 


1951* 


12,951 
9,286 


1,100 


38 


rey! 
Hie 
beet | 
* 


482 
United States Imports for 


: Prepared in the artment of 


Source Comm 
Office of International Trade, from basic data of the Bureau of the Census. 


/ ; , ; se 7 ee 
U. S.—Imports of Leading Commodities; Distilled Spirits , 


Anno of 


ee a Se ee 


Leading Comme 
Economic Analysis 


8 
3 


(Value in millions of dollars. Commodities in each group are listed in 


order of value in 1951. Group totals are shown 


Commodity Unit of 


quantity 


Crude materials: 


Ca RIS Soar 2 cyan aap cunt. thous. long 
tons 
Sisal and henequen................ atarae Aone 
WAIGES ANGUSEING ke ke ee mil. pounds 
CIEE Ts Br, AA Oh Oe eae) Aenea |ibenRpe es (Un eae aes 
COMISEG TSO 6 hs See ts Sia a eae ear 
ida 2h. SS a ee 


Diamonds, rough or uncut........... thous. carats 
Diamonds, industrial................ | thous. carats 
Foodstuffs: 
COELHO. 3 AS EGR Sen eee mil. pounds 
MUAGISUEAY eee yori cieig:< sels pice wos mil. pounds 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
DG: OA 


VAISS OS 52 
Cocoa or cacao beans................ 


mil. pounds 
mil. pounds 
Fish, including shellfish.............. mil. pounds 


MTN sf eicdm:. < cinea bales 0] CROWS. 8-tOns 
products!0 mil. bd. ft. 


thous. s. tons 
mil. bbl. 


thous. tons 
thous. carats 


mil. pounds! 
mil. pounds‘ 
mil. pounds‘ 


on page 456.) 
Quantity 


1949 


86 
1,347 


249 95 156 
126 39 713 
119 133° 
sii joi] 107 
1,264 
‘ 83 83 
838 76 85 
634 44 49 
6,380 87 |." eee 
2,923 1,092} 1,361 
5 381 387 
ane! & 215 222 


112 


FETE EO 5 EIRP a mil, pounds| 4 


Wool manufactures.......... 


number 


thous.pounds! 7,535 


4,252 


7,543] 21,287 


1In 1951 
000. 2Clean content. 
and a small amount of finished products. 


7Bars, blocks, pigs, scrap, and alloy. 
ties, 


general imports of unmanufactured wool amounted to 377,000,000 pounds valued at $761,000, - 

SIncludes ores of ferro-alloying metals. 4Metal content. 
®Regulus, refined, unrefined, old scrap, 
8Pigs, bars, and 
Sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes. X Less than half the quantity specified. 


5Includes ferro-alloys 
and compositions. 


serap. 10Excludes railroad 


®Pigs, ingots, shot. 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Production 


Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue; figures show thousands of tax gallons or barrels 


Fer. 


Fer, 
Year Distilled Spirits Malt || Year Distilled Spirits Malt 
fiscal Lig. ||fiscal Liq. 
eat ee ee ee See Somes 
Whky.) Rm.) Bdy.)Alcoh.1| Total « Tot. Whky., Rm.| Bdy. | Alcoh.1| Total? } Tot, | 
—| ace goers —_—_—— meee 0 leet} feet Ce ne a |, | | 
1,000 }1,000] 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 {1,000) 1,000{ 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 
Gals. |Gals.) Gals,! Gals. | Gals. Bbls. Ga Gals. IS Gals. Gals, | Bi 
1900.) 67,114)1,615) 3,760] 35,159]/109,245 39,331 |/1941 ,/121,852]2,615|25,364 319,046) 474,054|55,214 | 
1905.) 71,083)1,792) 5,449} 72'748]/1537258 49,522/11942 .|120,257/3, 106|29,273 517,500} 675,481|63,716 | 
1910.| 82,464/2,254) 7,656] 68,534/163;894 59,545//1943.| 19,530}2,314/16,624| 732'350 772,267|71,018 | 
915.) 44,552/2,844) 8,522) 81/101/14n,656 59,808]/1944.].. 2, 212/21,592) 987,958/1,011,762181.726 
1920, 235, 1,649) 98,436/101,265| 9,231 1945.) 41,562/2,888/26,596/1,101/286]1,174,.391 86,604 | 
O26 cscs 548/ 166,165/167,497| 5/119 46 .|147,465/2,658/34,41 42,4 34,454|/84,978 | 
1930 416| 193,824/197,229] 3’6: 1947 .|167,995|2,469/40,851| 345/289 63,957|/87,857 | 
1935 .|149,113/3,103| 9,877] 181/771|349.772|45'299 1948 ./129.597|1,999]/21,173| 419,9 576,409/91,291 
1938.|102,896 2,170/22,544! 217,431/351,189 56.340 | 1949 |149,595/1.999/17.458] 444'569 617,558|89,736 
1939.| 93,004 2,443 27,446 217,172/346,344|53.871)|1950_ 118,760/1,781| 5,364) 391,129] 521'770 88,807 
1940.| 98,99312,478!'18,427 261,022'387,183154 892 | 1951 *|205,70212,030'11;584' 617/960 846,388'88,976 | 
*Includes gin and vodka. iBeginning with e D E Set 
lier years are included with beeen g the fiscal year 1947, includes spirits fruit, which in ear 


S.—Exports of Leading Commodities; Electric Energy 


“United States Exports of Leading Commodities 
fepared in the Department of Commerce International a omie Anal D 
International Trade, from eae a data of the Bureaw of the ee Se a 
Pevarie in millions of beer Commodities in each class are listed in order of value in 1951. 
- Class totals are shown on page 456.) 


Quantity Value 
Commodity Uni¢.6.)——— — ee eee 
quantity | 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 


de materials: : ; 
‘Cotton, Si enucactueed’. haven wale thous. bales} -5,373 5,899 5,243 874 1,024 1,146 
BAS er sew ago 8 olan ;; Ithous.s. tons] 32,785] 29,360] 62,685 297, 269 586 


mil. pounds "498 478 522 252 251 326 

ie nous bbi. .| 33,068] 34,824] 28,603 98 103 82 

BS cep cle eceusnat ‘.|milypounds| 1/402} 1,147] 1,476 62 49 80 

Grains and preparations. . =e 1,457 834| 1,483 
apenas. including flour..... = mil. bu. 416 252 476 1,002 489 "997 

«>| mil bu. 134 96 100}, 209 152 190 


Sony, OAs mil. pounds 799 610 868 144 107 195 
OMe Peay ave ae Fier aie viele, vanbdioe sa mil. pounds 614 466 689 89 62 132 
200 103 153 
4 airy products 174 87 121 
anufactures, including ‘semi- 
manufactures: 

Machinery! 2 2,311} 1,985] 2,522 
Blectrical apparatus! 437 396 552 
Industrial machinery! 1,322 1,106 1,363 

Construction machinery 221 187 259 
Engines, turbines, and parts é Bis 199 156 197 
Mining machinery - “We . 188 143) 196 
Machine tools! a : 7 70 73 


Other metal-working aphouinery 
Agricultural implements . 5 aiealt 3 ; 
Tractors, parts and accessories!.. . . eal Ali's r 295 245 310 

Tracklaying tractors under 95 « 


bar horsepower, new...... number 16,207| 13,897] 15,005 74 66 72 
Wheel tractors, new...........-- number 99,279] 76,121) 86,908 133 103 131 
Automobiles, pare dandlaccessOried’!: ole esic ex etilans as loevrs ss laaeen os 730 703 1,157 
Motor trucks and busses, new!...... thous. 135 131 217 229 217 387 
Passenger automobiles, new........ thous. . 140 121 217 206 180 340 
Chemicals and related products! Pei a esi ci rae ye ctekasare Pealivieciieitan |lcrsuahetalareiareisreneva.« 736 708 ORE 
Medical eng pharmaceutical prepara- 
= Slesthee AMOR ni crate ee fie aM oe oleresHictctar alana as eyale' || Aiea 9) «764 pcoun.sbaleelll nea talece ls 198 211 281 
Chemical eG CEO Bs Air adan Peepers Cll NOI Cocke a) UB e fr afc Rel (eS CheRD) | coke CT 161 179 272 
MSA SIEENEPIG CHOTOICAIA! Mick eis cis oy cc ee fle apie nie a -flvwisse ee |iie.oleleres [viene oe 117 96 172 
_ ‘Textiles and textile manufactures*.....]........... Pie Pa ane eee yell eterna 656 516 815 
i Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric. . .| mil. sq. yd. 880 559 802 224 149 265 
i Woven fabrics of synthetic fiber’... .'. mil. sq. yd. 251 180 203 120 85 107 
___ Iron and steel-mill products: ; 
he Total; Including scrap A. = <6. 5 2s os thous.s.tons} 5,337 3,291 3,744 732 472 612 
Total, excluding scrap............. thous.s.tons} 5,039 3,074; 3,500 725 466 602 
RIB ETGICT ERC DOCU CLA on wecisthe cri ee a penser tote eis eie'ete toutes a ack. | to acetoua ce 463 397 701 
Motor fuel and gasoline............ thous. bbl. | 28,410] 16,908} 30,113 146 90 168 


Lubricating oils 
Advanced manufactures of iron an 
Paper and manufactures 


thous. bbl. | 12,318] 13/616] 16,591 169 174 265 


- Rubber manufactures Slt “Lpaaaees 106 81 129 
' Vegetabie oils, expres mil. pounds 328 448 489 44 61 90 
Merchant vessels. number 436 300 243 173 118 30 


iData excludes tertain items of defence equipment. 
2Includes electrical apparatus, industrial machinery, office appliances, pr oe machinery, and agri- 
cultural implements and tractors. 
8Excludes service equipment. 
4Includes finished products and yarns and other semimanufactures. 
SEixcludes pile fabries and upholstery and drapery fabrics. 


Production of Electric Baeret in the U. S. 
Source: The Federal Power Commission 


These amounts, except as noted, relate to electric utility operations only, including both the privately- 
‘owned and publicly-owned utilities. s 


Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
Caiendar ————$—$—$—$————— 
Year Internal 
Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil Gas 
aa 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 42 Gal.’ | 1,000 


Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. Kw. hrs. Kw.hrs. |. tons Barrels Cu. ft. 
91,111,548] 31,189,554) 59,293,363 628,631] 40,277,989] 8,804.530/119,552,711 
.| 95,287,390] 38,372,154) 56,144,412 770,824| 32,714,761) 11,256,565/124 117.769 
A 127, 641,804 peace eH 82,783,741 1,294,436] 44,538,529] 17,138,911!188,876,692 
'/1413837,010 $ 1,278 o) gone 735| 1,531,997| 51,473,881] 16,325,122|180,096,185 


+. (258 492 

.|282,698,214| 82,469,742] 196,928,034 99,586,341| 42,644,8 
291.099,543| 89,748,246]197,878,185| 3,473,112) 83,963,420] 66,301,241/550,121,090 
1950 329,141,343] 95,938, 317 229,543,366] 3,659,660 91/870,770| 75,420,490|628,918,834 
“1951 Preliminary... .|370, '234:364| 99,767,2141266, "325,762| 3,641,3881105,681,953| 63,549, 1751763,107,638 


Preliminary Aeutes on installed capacity of electric generating plants as of December 31, 1951 are 
(kilowatts): hydro 18,866,456, steam 54,688,073, internal combustion 1,989,747, total 75,544, 276. 

Preliminary data on combined utility and industrial production of electric energy for 1951 show a total 
‘of 432,319.454,000 kilowatt-hours; combined capacity was 89,828,975 kilowatts. 

Blectric operating revenues of the larger privately owned utilities were $5,228,789,000 as indicated by 
the preliminary total of 1951. 


Source: Federal Trade Commission and 


(Amounts estimated, in millions of dollars) 


484 Manufactures—Profits; Hosiery, Cotton, Wool, Silk, Nylon Ps du z ee | 
Profits of Manufacturing Corporations by Ind meses ae 


_~ ~ Fs 


2 > vy oe io 


4) 


Industry Group 1950 

SEGUE oti ticty aes seu oiene, chee se, bie.7 P= + ecole $1,912 
Oe Scr ae DAP Og A Se ee z aon 

'e: m: GROULLO GER erect cote Saios, a has oon ; 
Apparel aad Hinished ORUNGR. Sowa see Sac 197 
ADCP GONG WOOO... 2 lose eee e cece ats 505 
Purniture and fixtures.............. niente 187 
Pay and allied products.......... cian 982 429 
Printing and publishing. ..............-. 279 T45 
MARE IETTLOE MEPIS as Sosy ances onc vin 0c oie 'e%ele 2,496 re 
MAOPOROME Gi Melee tine Sli c1s 0. eie eis asa 'e piesa 2,508 og 
MERULOOE Mt it ont, s «i8 ac \0,6 7 Are BRIM 43 P 
IRAE orca tetas wie ricls « wMevcnce ofp sons 07 Se 145 i 
Stone, clay and glass........:......00505 897 eee 
Primary non-ferrous metals....... franca 849 t 
Primary iron and steel. . 1,987 2 
Fabricated metal... .. ;080 fica 
Machinery (excl. elec.) 1,858 2s 
Electrical machinery.......... we 1,326 = ie 
Transportation equipment (excl. auto 365 —— 
Motor vehicles and parts...... io 3,185 ae 
patna ienie, STS Ss Se ee cit Pes et: . } 

All manufacturing: ." 22112001 100022 23,218 12.864 | 11,364 —12 

Hosiery Production, ineluding Nylons; Imports, Exports 


Report of the National Assn. of Hosiery Manufacturers, issued May, 1952 

At the beginning of 1952 there were 1,371 hosiery plants, 767 for full-fashioned, 604 for seamless. . 
Of the full-fashioned plants, 517 were located in the North and 250 in the South, new records for’ 
both areas. Of the seamless plarts, 150 were in the North, 454 in the South, a decline in the year © 


of 7 in the North, 2 in the South. 


Summary—Hosiery stocks were 10% higher than 
a@ year before. Hosiery production in 1951 was 
higher than that of 1950 for 5 mos. and then re- 
versed the trend, ending with 154,750,479 doz. 
pairs, or 3.6% lower than 1950, Shipments of all 
types for 1951 were 153,399,913 doz. pairs, decrease 
of 4.8%. Shipments were lower for all types 
except women’s seamless nylons, slipper socks and 
children’s and infants’ hose, excluding anklets. 

Women’s Hosiery—Full-length, 1951 production: 
58,834,614 doz. pairs compared with 59,033,372 doz. 
pairs in 1950, decrease of 198,758 doz. pairs or 
0.3%. Full-fashioned was 51,183,444 doz. pairs, 
decrease of 401,095; seamless, 7,651,170 doz. pairs, 
increase of 202,337. 

Production of nylon full-fashioned in 1951 was 
99.1% of the total full-fashioned production. 
Seamless nylons were 4,883,973 doz. pairs, increase 
of 581,224 doz. pairs, or 13.5% over 1950. The 
percentages of production for full-fashioned ny- 
lons and seamless nylons more than doubled over 
those of 1950. 

The high birth rate in the U. S. has increased 
the demand for children’s and infants’ hosiery. 
In these classifications, excepting anklets, pro- 
duction in 1951 reached an all-time record with 
9,893,165 doz. pairs, an increase of 428,085 doz. 
pairs or 4.5%. Production has more than doubled 
Since 1943. 

Men’s Hosiery—Combined production of men's 
half-hose and slack socks in 1951 was 44,113,330 
doz. pairs, a decline of 5.1% from 1950 production 
of 46,461,388 doz. pairs. Chief decrease was in 
men’s slack socks, down 2,301,955 doz. pairs, 7.1%, 
from 1950, 


Cotton, Wool, Silk and Rayon Production, U. S. and World 


Division of Statistical and Historical Resear h. 
and wool compiled from reports of the Department of Agriculture; silk from : or 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 


issue; rayon from Rayon Organon, publicatio: 


nm of Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Cotton Wool Silk Rayon! 
Year "gs ele aE ee ean ee 
U.S. World U.S World World U.S World 
Million Million Million Million Million Milli 
500 a bales Vs ecu ys Goreme pounds eet 
; : 3 : 262.2 1,074, : 
12.6 31.2 434.0 4,180 130 rested 21969 
10.7 27.9 453.3 "200 107 573.2 2'786.4 | 
iia 38 4a80 a’180 50 peat | eaee 
: y : : 63. 
12-2 24.8 ai 18 3,930 30 7340 sono 
y : : ; 792.0 1;405.6 
8.6 216 344.2 3,820 32 é 
11.9 25.2 308.0 3,710 35 Seat Poraa 
14:9 29.2 278.4 3}750 42 1,124.3 2454.7 
16.1 31.3 24815 3,870 47 995.8 2'701.8 
10.0 27.7 247.8 4;010 43 1,259.5 3,494.2 | 
15.3 34.5 250.4 4,070 — 1,294.0 3,960.0 
TIncludes staple fiber from 1930 to date. 2Preliminary. ae, 


Totals for men’s hosiery produced in 1951, , 
other than half-hose and socks were: full-fash-- 
ioned, 37,342 doz. pairs: bundle goods, cotton, . 
5,211,811 doz. pairs; bundle goods, wool, 1,833,811) 
doz. pairs; athletic socks, cotton, 294,569 doz. . 
pairs; athletic socks, wool, 1,772,007 doz. pairs; : 
crew socks, 2,810,485 doz. pairs; slipper socks, 
492,681 doz. pairs. 

Exports—Exports of all types reached 1,522,405 i 
doz. pairs in 1951, increase of 13.7% over 1949 
exports. Silk hosiery export was negligible. Men’s 
cotton hose export increased 46.1%. Women’s 
full-fashioned nylons export reached 4,174,988 } 
doz. pairs, an all-time record. Asia took 24.3% 
of the cotton hosiery, the Philippines taking ¢ 
387,802 doz. pairs out of a total of 576,062 doz.. 
pairs. Africa took 478,266 doz. pairs as against : 
113,463 in 1950; the Union of South Africa took - 
300,450 doz. pairs of this total, as against 13,085 } 
doz. pairs in 1950. South America increased its} 
orders to 428,955 .doz. pairs, up 42.6%. 

Women’s processed nylons went first to Switzer- » 
land, 895,299 doz. pairs, next to Germany, 615,327! 
doz. pairs, third to Netherlands, 491,419 doz. pairs. . 
Men’s synthetic hose exports, 690,280 doz. pairs, , 
showed Union of South Africa first, taking 120,288 ! 
doz. pairs. 

Imports—In 1951, 710,136 doz, pairs, value $6,-- 
192,246; in 1950 742,751 doz. pairs, value $5,338,393. 

Employment—The monthly average of employ- 
ment in the full-fashioned hosiery mills was } 
62,258 in 1951, as against 69,816 in 1950; in 
seamless, 65,630, as against 66,723 in 1950; total 
monthly employment average, 133,888 in 1951, as; 


against 136,539 in 1950. 


Rayon Organon, June 1959 


~ MINERAL PRODUCTION 
ineral Products of U. S. and Principal Producing States 


Source: Bureau of Mines; Data are je 1950 
Principal Producing State 


In Order of Quantity In Order of Value 


Mineral 


MGrindstor hes and pripai Ohio, W. Va., W: uan 
Tr ey pulpstones.........- O, Bs -++s..../Rank-same as for 
MTUIBGONES or oa ocr & Sa eid.e Ute Slee OP BID Not available......... -IN. C., Va. on ayaney 


Ret stetlek so geet sas Minn., Wise., Texas, Wash. .|Minn, Wise. ees N.C. 
Pe .....-.{Ark., Ind., Ohio, N. H Ark., N. H Ohio 
Tube-mill thers Ueetaiealy Se iAceriansts aie Minn., N. G., Wisc.........|/Rank saan oe ae quantity. 
ae ores anne concentrates........ .....|/Rank same as for quantity 
HRN arp seen ete Ver Aris." Prone ae ; Bank ene ee 
sane Bis ep rsiece . ane 45 “A re Rank same as for quan iy 
avr sts eines encle eoitansialeie. oft <2 OR GSs Ala. Omen. UGA) Gee Utah, Texas, Ala., Ky. 
WARS 5 citer e «a6 Wee ct ote Ark., Mis. iG Narre. Rank same as for quantity 
Bey -retce aupaieteisie Sean shales auh «(cual sfarsVoual aA AT Begs CHR, SCALIA a) nl eciges ake nee Ark., Ala., Ga. 
Som Ioe tiesle tae ee N. M., :1/Rank same as for quantity 
RA ateae ae toda star ole eustoians o Ca. ot Sidi: “Galli W.Va Rank same as for quantity 
NOM his ad Ll RYTE AT oS selec ares Fo cee . epee Texas, » Cae Ww. nee 
GALS Cees pn: do Eeags A Rance FaciPnc5S CORRS HEH Soo 1. Cenc ARP op eRe Abas same as for quam 
Caleium-magnesium chioride... 1/211! Mich., W. Va., oes Ohio ..|Mich., Calif., W. Va. ie Ohio 
Carbon dioxide (natural).............. Calif.,.Utah, N. M. 5, OLOs <a Calif., " Ore., Wash., Utah 
RESMIOBG2 © sicie ci %s iene ease Pao SA Aas Pa., Galif., Texas, iS Fae Sees Oe Rank same as for quantity 
nacre ete iele aotote tks CRD S Rre ais £1 cet eyes Rank same as for quantity 
Org Or Oe RO : mtetalen ates nies. a. Ohio, Pa stsies 
imc asians « ‘ foo lar -vic, Ba eh, We) een 
Spe gee cits a. Mis, Kesh ouseave Paeinte N. D., Mont., S. D., Texas. .|Rank same as for quantity 
z. Pennsylvania anthracite, Toews SPA Ad ee toe en comc re ans Rank same as for quantity 
62 |Cobalt (in-ores, etc.) ,......5.05005000-- WP Ae Uiotaduvaeee nites” cence to tgeea Rank same as for quantity 
EE SOD DET I y oteret cals o's occ elo cehoyaialie dus oacesaye ema e Ariz., Utah, N. M., Mont. ..|/Rank same as for quantity 
| DMA GOMUGS fs istciys 2 epson 8 edhe tse 'e tue Sten Calif”, Nev., Ore. ., Wash..... Rank same as for quantity 
MA MEBTERIRCE'Y «5. sn an celeb atdileeas oD ee ae INE OY ets EO aia: ahah Mans Rank same as for quantity 
PE PSORUGO. 5h. tes) oes 8 oc sia igre gots © nist LOCA Rese Sue elise errs ellen eas Rank fame as for quantity 
Ba reIGHDAL (OLUGE) i sn. o cole s on ea cur 3 - N. C., Colo., S. D., N. H....|N. C., N. H., Colo., S. D. 
SEEM LUOLSDAR.. fo... Fcc iviGie wuslaicdovars os ae afocche Til., Ky., N. M., Utah. ...2. Til., Ky., N. “M,, Colo. 
wae |Garnet (ADrAsIVE)) 5 6 specces eg else eee ele N. Y., “Idaho Alera OTH AID OT ome Rank same as for quantity 
Mey 1Grel SCONES. «cies os os aco ss ton. - pNObaVeADIC. os 2. gases Ore., Calif., Texas., 
a See ae ores, GUC Ying at tale ates ate Bhck, = ° , Utah, Calif., Nev....- Rank same as for quantity 
raphi 
. Sparkes Feigao ri ataistsithelele a+) hetere | UDOOE THANG. oo cis ois wis sie = Rank same as for quantity 
2 IORYR OSIM Ow ate Metditerab yeti: cve.atpl es aeheo aside Suhr oO Rank same as for quantity 
feet Gypsum (erude). oi i... ce cee awe age Nay LORBS,- LB). 52% Rank same as for quantity 
53 Bah ee ea PT CPSTS TS acai acs als a rece.ee< Bec, OMA ce cats act-otlels ailais aidivie.e/eieens Rank same as for quantity 
| 56: ChE chee Ear, DO? ome Rae PR teens yy eae eee pane ee, CIOS Rank same as ar quantity 
; PS EON OLE CUSADIE). 6.2 sac vig 3 2 weye- eee cate ..|Minn., Mich., N. Y. 
. PRB ATIGO | occa cw (o.o Sie .0 cosine. a]e mol p ole hate ce Va. a Chin Srey Peet have iis cage Rank Same as foe “quantity 
| 11 |Lead (in ores, etc.)................---|Mo., Idaho, Utah, Colo..... Rank same as ao quantity 
- 14 |Lime CODES Tea Ores MO siowe ko RuMOMEV te testes Ohio, ves ik 
59 |Lithium ees: SOON prt thc eee r + N. M. an Calif., ,N. ME. Maine 
iA Wiaenesite: (Crude) th 62 ale as oe cease a2 Wash.; Nev., Calif.......... Rank is ‘as for quantity 
40 -|Magnesium Monde (for magnesium ; 
3 metal); cs. oo ett eae es OE aoe MD OSA een okalertiiaratate se teibese etn’ Rank same as for quantity 
0 |Magnesium compounds from sea water ' 
and brines (except for metal)........- Galif.; Mich. “IN« dS sac ats. sits Mich., Calif., N. J. 
de IVEORPENESOFOLG. « icsis te ole oles wlevetaleu shaved Mont., N. M., Ark. ne ..|Rank same as for quantity 
eee | MangantterOUWs OLE. aie i wale Se sla ote Nee Mich., N. , Nev...|Rank same as for quantity 
48 SP ogealtexous Tesla UI 5); teases. ae" - Devt ald Sears Senate exes Bi sieaie Rank same as for quantity 
arl: 
69 MPRIGATCOUS specie sre iahefels atx efcid alam 72) «3 .|Mich., Va., Nev., Ind. 
68 SEV EOPIAAMN ait vue Argewhe ee 1c! oie tale’ sale Bisteieie Rank same as for quantity 
SOREN ECEGUT IIS. s crosne' ald 5) oleveiele ic age, oi asd tls, cyst ors Rank same as for quantity 
PEP CI GHES Seale o's avels las aSucle auiagers’elviele «seek A N. C., Ga., Ariz., Pa, 
Soaked SARE og reer a Da oe eae ee pee N. &., N. C., Ga., Ariz., Pa. 
SOO Geared Peiaistartete saisucubertar rete ae = ia0:'s RG Ge No 35 oon N. C., N. H., Ga., S. D. F 
20 Teas ae (in ores.and concentrates) ..|Colo., Utah, N. M., Ariz....|/Rank same as Bi! quantity 
PFGE SAS, rsa alo esas an eels - Benet Texas, La., ‘Calif., Okla...... Texas, Calif., , W. Va. 
5 |Natural gas liquids: 
Natural gaseline and cycle products ..|Texas, Calif., La., Okla....-. Rank same as for quantity 
F TREO GR ener ne pice Adie Mets Ger Texas, Chae Okla., La... *). Rank same as for quantity 
MONA AN Glee cis c mratteleciaicle n.oie.s:0,0. o.e'sis-elqes IND CS. OO WABD: Sivets late o viet an Rank same as for quantity 
PPO re ci ata eis cusieha Pieler. oles caGlodtin nige N. J., ‘Bla "Ohio, Mich. ../Ohio, N. J., Mich., Fla. 4 
De mePBerUtG (CLUGC)) ne slethaclage.s dle o 1% elevates Nev., N. M., Ore., Colo... .. Nev., N. M., Colo., Ore. 
1 |Petroleum (crude)...... Re Pe ce dssariel SAI Texas, Galif., La., Okla...... Rank same as for quantity 
APE OSDH ALCOCK... sein... sfareienaeae ble ele ws Fla., Tenn., Idaho., Mont ...|Fla:, Tenn Mont., Idaho 
79 |Platinum-group metals (crude) . Wile ay nate CaliiMiyte st ahh ho te eee Rank same as for quantizy 
BG EOtASSIWIN SAlCS. Ns. cca et oe oe 0 oe nals , Calif., Utah., Mich ..|/Rank same as for quantity 
43 |Pumice and pumicite........:........ N. M., Galif., Idaho, Ore....|N. M., Calif., Ore., Idaho 
UDI T UCR ix: oon cacte oF, cise, 4 aie 3s wales = ss Tenn., Va., Mont., Calif... .: Tenn., Va., Calif., Mont. 
Reem MDIIAE CZ OL VORAL ois, ccekcasel oles) 9,e.cce)ei ee ee ais NOE BUR fers toncehe aierecan sa tadonmioteranie Rank same as for quantity 
55 |Quartz from pegmatites a Saree fs Conn., Calif...|Wash., Conn., N. C. Calif. 
16 _|Salt_(common).......... rear capes. Seti ich., N ¥ Ohio, La.....: Mich., N. Y., La., Kansas 
OE SANG ANG BLAVE] re oo eo oo Ge ckalesete este se Calif. *Mich., N. Y., Wisc. ..|Calif., N. Y., Pa., Mich. 
32 |Sand and sandstone (ground).......... Ti, N. J., W.Va., Ohio..... Ill., W. Va., N. J., Ohio 
TSS ver n(n OFCS) CCCs): ofson 4s 5 s:0\e snayes sieers Idaho, Utah, Mont., Ariz.... Rank same as for quantity 
ea emt PAUOL oem sray tetas ohh ol ole Sircesn © ec olesnsreelbie sibs) Pa., Vt. N. Yes Gar paises Pa., Vt., N. Y., Va. 
29 |Sodium carbonate (natural).......... an Calif. p eae eee wie Rank same es tor Guanttiy 
Dirasinas © te«h. siareks Jalif., Texas, WyO.......... 
% Sine. Eapeeensee Ree ravarars baat G Pa., Ohio, Mich., Tll........ Pa., Ohio, Til., Ind. 
12 |Sulfur (refined) er Nakita le. cas. «ec Staysuet velat's Hi On Pes ne asic oD rac ei Rank same as for quantity 
75  |Sulfur ore for direct agricultural use..... Nev. pos Colo ae Rank same as for quantity 
25 /Talc, pyrophyllite and ground soapstone. }Calif., Vt. <.,.. N. Y., Calif., N. C., Vt. 
78 |Tin = ores and Sone aeee Mens Coe (CGI Gibist LO nara Ota Taree Rank same as for quantity 
ntrates: 
35 od cat ag ee pe MPC Pr AT Pere ee NipY., Ba.7 Va. No. csi 2 Rank same as for quantity 
67 TEETH Ct ae iar, Ste toibas oka Wr Mare IIRC cr a TSS PS Aas | pce on Seer ae Rank same as for quantity 
Baleei polls tec sakes ene ee ne ce NEO seme. Pee as curious es ae same as Ne tae h 
é VCR AGES ase sek caer sett aren sabe ed Gallif., N. oi Nev., Idaho...|Rank same as for quanti 
46 Vormigalite i A idee Ret ectras stele tte ‘|Mont., S. C., N. G., Wyo....|Rank same as for quantity 
UMW GULASEOLITC. wit) Sana eo derey a. oats ehediasd » SNR Rie rioters ccohertlpeas skate Rank same as for quantity 
10 Zine (in ores, ete.)....... ay SO Ree oe Idaho, Mont., Ariz., N. J....|Idaho, Mont., N. J., Ariz. 


56 {Zirconium concentrates... ..........- ECT uot teuitrce echoes eo «fajsioidclianes « Rank same as for quantity 


Value of U. S. Mineral ] 


Source: Bureau of Mines - ons wie 
tural , natural-gas liquids, petroleum : 
Fuels are coal, On noe ot ) X ae 
Old Basis ey eases 
Nonmetallic 


-_ “ . ints - “4 

* inental United States only. Natural gas is valued at wells rather than poi Se 
bereaention cing series is modified to eliminate heavy clay products and an estimate abel 
carbon dioxide was added. For certain metals, series representing a refined stage ve ss —_ 
others more closely representing mine output. Other products have been deleted to avo’ 59) 
and to eliminate byproducts. 


Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1950, by States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


State | Value |Rank 
($1,000) 


K ed ye 18. 


State | andes 


9,614 a : ee 
274,572) 11. 2.32 -|11,855,000 


(1) Less than .05 of 1 percent 


Copper, Lead and Zine Production’ in the U. S. 


Source: Bureau of Mines 


Year Copper Lead Year Copper Lead* Zine 
Mil.| $1,000 | Short | $1,000 Mil. | $1,000} Short | $1,000 | Short 
bs. tons lbs. tons 

1925... . .|1,675/237,832/654,92 1! 113,956 |1555,65 84 —o% 2 

1920, - . .|1,894]181.271/573.740] 57.374 . 

1982,...) 544) 34,273/248,917| 14,935 

1933....] 450] 28,800/249,713] 18,479) 

1934 488] 39,076/299,841| 22,188 et 

1935,...| 763) 63,295/310,505| 24/840 2) . ‘ 93,309] 49,276 |4 
1936... .|J,223]112,499/387,698] 35,668 os 360 381,109] 108,997 |5 58 
1987... .11,669]201,988/443, 142] 52/219 Rete x4 : 39,413/121,510|537,566 
1938... ./1,125]110,216/331.964] 30,541 bintavn Hi 1425 
1939... .|1,425]148, 236/420,967 39,571 |/491,058 1950 .. .|1,823/379 418,809|113,078 |588,291 
1940. 1,818!205.453/433,065|_43,307!!589/988| .74 !1951 (p) !1858 451,4941350,000|119,700| nua. 


P.—Preliminary, N.A.—Not available. 1Production from domestic ores. 2Value excludes premiums paid 
to miners by the government. Premium Price Plan terminated June 30, 1947. 


Peat Produced in the United States, by Kinds 
Source: Bureau of Mines 
1950 1951 


Kind Value 
Short 
Total Per ton tons Total 
VEOSS EArt slassield fs ects on 9,139 | $109,196 $11.95 124,001 | $140,870 $5.87 
Meed Orsedge..... csc. eee ee. 35,791 328,365 9.17 46,643 463,131 9.93 
Beah DUMUS ss. sa cess. 85,243 704,332 8.26 123,772 885,224 7.15 
LOTUS 2 seater eS ORCS 550 673 1,22 2 2 2 
LY IG) Sa Ue 130,723 | 1,142,566 8.74 194,416 | 1,489,225 


1includes negligible serenusy, of “‘Other’’ types of peat. ! 
*Reported under ‘‘Moss peat’’ to avoid disclosure of individual company operations, 

MOSS PEAT IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
1950 1951 


= Short tons Value Short tons Value = J 
Poultry and stable grade 7 30,811 $1,091,693 30,765 1,128,352 | 
ELUUFGRIETAdO. oss. s tees | 93,571 2;775,234 113,766 S722 ted | 


Miherals—Pig Iron, Steel, Coal, Coke, Salt, Crude Oil, Natural Gas 487 
United States Pig Iron and Steel Output. 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 
Total is ae al Steel ces 

p ron an tee! Total pig iron and 
pig iron ferro-alloys pig iron forcesallava 


Bireeas "61,007,439" 62,866,198 

40,465 1 + 1007, 866, 

«sf 20,771,598 54,919,029 
.| 34,808,682 


and production 
1 ingots. _ 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE BY STATES 
(Gross Tons) 


Compiled by the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior 


PRODUCTION OF INGOTS AND STEEL 
FOR CASTINGS (Net Tons) 


Net tons 
States 1951 


States 1951 1950* 
Minnesota.......- 78,680,000 65,234,555 
Michigan... 2... 13,520,000 12'691,101 
Alabama. 2.0.1... 3,150,000 7,299,744 
enn., N. ¥...... 4,400,000 3'888.487 
Wisconsin........ 1,750,000 1°701,638 
ee eee ete ore cists woes fe New Jersey....... 70,00 ‘ 
Kinet aS Other states. 2.2.7 9,260,000 6,643,488 
PS Oe HEN Ae Mike 832,23 Total.....,...| 116,430,000 8,045,360 
oN eee eee ee 105,199,848 | *Revised 


Coal and Coke Production in the United States 


Source: Bureau of Mines 
Bituminous 


Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite 
Year | Produc- Produc- Year | Produc- Produc- 
_ tion Value * tion Value tion Value tion Value 
1,000 Net 1,000 Net 
Net. Tons 100 ‘ons 1.00 Net Tons $1,000 Tons $1,000 
1925...|61.817.149 327.665 520.053] 1,060.402 || 1940 51,484,640 265,490} 460,772) 879,327 
1928. . .|75,348,069 393,638 500,745] 933,774]|1941 56,368,267 240,275) 514,149; 1,125,363 
1929. . .|73,828,195 385,643 534,989 952,781 ||1942 60,327,729 271,673 582,693] 1,373,991 
1930. . .|69.384,837 354,574| 467,526 795,483 || 1943 60,643,620 06,816} 590,177) 1,584,644 
1932. ..|49,855,221 222,375} 309,710 677 |} 1944 63,701,363 354,583 619,576} 1,810,901 
1933. ..|49,541, 206,718 333,631 445,788 || 1945 54,933,909 323,944] 577,617| 1,768,204 
1934. ..|57,168.291 244,152 59.368 628,383 || 1946 60,506,873 413,417 533,922] 1,835,539 
1935 52,158,783] 210,131) 372,373) 658,063})1947 57,190,009 413,019 630,624} 2,622,63 
1936. ..|54,579,535| 227,004; 439,088 770.955 || 1948 57,139,948 467,052 599,518] 2,993,267 
1937. . .|51,856,433 197;599| 445,531 864.042 1/1949... |42,701,724 358,008 37,868) 2,136,871 
1938. ..|46,099,027 180,600} 348,545 678,653 || 1950. . . |44,076,703 392,398 516,311) 2,500,374 
1939... .|51,457,377 187,175| 394.8551 728,348111951 (p) |41/509,000 n.g. 535,000! 2,605,000 


P—Preliminary. N A.—Not available. 

Coke production (net tons) (1941) 65,186,578, $352,967,237; (1942) 70,568,944, $425,613,744; (1943) 71,- 
676,063, $476,117,472; (1944) 74,037,817, $527,291,506; (1945) 67,308,181, $508,540,042; (1946} 58,497,848, 
$486,729,382; (1947) 73,445,850, $776,405,520; (1948) 74,861,928, $928,281,854; (1949) 63,637,429, $842,737,- 
696; (1950) 72,718,038, $976,903,202. ? 

_ Coke exports (net tons)—(1941) 708,971; (1942) 839,582; (1943) 994,607; (1944) 866,835; (1945) 1,478,~ 

746: (1946) 1,231,327; (1947) 835,059; (1948) 706,782, (1949) 548,256; (1950) 397,846. Imports—(1941) 

267,886; (1942) 108,819; (1943) 98,127; (1944) 63,004; (1945) 51,964; (1946) 52,188; (1947) 104,093; 

(1948) 161,400; (1949) 277,507; (1950) 437,585. 

Anthracite exports (net tons)—(1941)-3,380,000; (1942) 4,439,000; (1943) 4,139,000; (1944) 4,186,000; 

(1945) 3,691,000; (1946) 6,497,245; (1947) 8,509,995, (1948) 6,675,914; (1949) 4,942,670; (1950) 3,891,- 
Imports—(1941) 75,000; (1942) 140,000; (1943) 166,000; (1944) 12,000; (1945) 149; (1946) 9,556; 


69. 
74947) 10,350; (1948) 945; (1949) none; (1950) 18,289. 
Salt Production in the United States 


= Source: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) 


1935-1939 
average 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Rerealll (ey 1374 "3,448,578 3,182,570] 3,249,457| 3,158,718) 3,207,403) 3,284,361) 3,329,288 
eae a 1305887 8/820,355| 8,705,831] 8,470,680 9,140,811] 9,349,044) 8,843,513] 9,373,254 


Rock salt..... “*| 13947254] 3,448,238) 3,505,740 3,412,008 3,754,353 3,846,846] 3,444,341] 3,927,267 


8,660,215|15,717,171|15,394,141 15,132,145] 16,053,882] 16,403,293|15,572,215 16,629,809 


Total, <0... 
According to the United States Bureau of Mines Michigan ranks first in domestic production of 
Minerals Yearbook of 1950 more salt is used in the sodium chloride ween: the chemical nomen- 
F ther pur- clature for common salt. New York is second. 
manufacture of chemicals than for any 0! There is commercial production of evaporated salt 
pose. The average American uses about six pounds | jn 12 states, of rock salt in 8 states, and of brine 


a year to season food. in 7 states. 


Crude Oil and Natural Gas Production 


Source; American Petroleum Institute and the American Gas Association 
4 Increase 1951 


Production 1950 | 1951 over 1950 
(Barrels of 42 gallons) 
—1,943,776,000 2,214,321,000 270,545,000 
227,411,000 267,052,000 39,641,000 


2,171, 187,000 
6,892,678,000 


2,481,373,000 
(Thousands of cuble feet) 
| 7,966,941,000 | 


310,186,000 
1,074,263,000 


Source: Bureau of Mines; in thousands of 42-gallon barrels 
1945 1 194 1 j 


1 
7,586 
269 


: 58.508 | 60,91 

20/88 30.521 20,111 "61 
1,733,039 | 1,856,987 | 2,020,185 | 1,841,940 | 1,971 

Total North America...... 1,786,929 “7,811,263 1,941,784 2,111,256} 1,944,978 | 2, 


South America: 
: Sr arpa = 


eects 22,881 20,604 21,846 

aS 382 363 377 
67 
* 22,118 24,794 
2/393 2/282 
12/468 |~ 12764 
3881486 | 434/905 


446,429 497,065 


4,069 14, 
490/018 482,316 


554,781 | 552,821 


Wixi : 
SNGENCFIANGS HT, ie ee ee 41 
ae OLA erate 3) STO igs ae oie alae a 7750 


273,504 296,527| 327,273. 


,010 9,411 10,915 10,985 11,016 
8.018 5 341 248 4450 
513 374 3 730 4730_ 
2,198 1 883 1 87s 1 908 41 sé? 
ad : ‘ : : ; 
00 : 931,900 944/932 950,148 
146,819 | 154,998 | 190,384 | 204:712 | 242’475 
: 35,834 26,115 30,957 49'919 
tal; : :276 1122 1353 048 
st 5,931 16,225 46.500 90,000 125,722 
(19) 356 490 824 800 
\ Qatar poo feess R100 Sika oe iS a on tae <4 pat ane 
k and Brunei........... A ,05 5 s . A 
Se ara ah ~ 215311 59/944 897852 | 142/853 174,008 199,547 
ROME Ss oso Os. Sibhois Ao nace cate alee ole eee es ae eee 
f T.S8.R. Sakhalin, .7 0: 6,000 6,000 7,000" 7,000 7,000 7,000. 
att WT ee 215,088 | 270,599 | 338,260 | 480,175 | 593,630 | 735,025 
H aa 2 1 1 1 2 24 
: oo > Se Bie 9,406 9,070 8,627 13,398 15,997 16,373 
i) French Morocco... ...2.2222: 26 20 21 100 136. 305 


if, OPA E ALCICR yeti cscacle’s Z te 9,434 9,091 8,649 13,499 16,135 16,702 | 
,) Oceania: 
Australia (Victoria) 1 1 2 


NOW ZOAANG TG coca ck ces alae 2 2 2 7 3 7 


i Total Oceania 3 ie 2 2 3 8 be 
Grand total 2,594,697 | 2,745,430 | 3,022,139 | 3,433,212 3,404,999 | 3,796,658 | 
iPreliminary figures. 2Less than 500 barrels. ®Natural naphtha and gas oil. ‘Estimate. 5Data repre 

sents Trianon Hungary after October 1944. 6Data revised in accordance with recent information stating 

6.948 barrels per metric ton. 7Beginning in 1945, postwar borders. §U.S.S.R. in Asia (except Sakhalin) 


included with U.S.S.R. in Europe. Includes New Guinea whose production amounted to 1,725,500 bar- 
rels in 1949 and 1,748,000 barrels in 1950. 10Included with India. 


U. S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE. AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum Natural gas Natural 
(domestic) gasoline gas 
Year —-— | Kerosene |———_—________ 
Produc- motor ‘Produc- Produc- 

tion Value j|fuel prod. tion Value! tion Value! | Value 

1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Mil. cu. ft. 

bbls, $1.000 bbls. bbls. gals, $1.000 $1.000] 1,000 | 
1925,. 763,743) 1,284,960] 262,252 59,689| 1,127,470] 120,383] 1,188,571 265,271} 112,047 | 
1930, 898,011] 1,070,200] 440'728 49,208] 2,210,494] 128, 1,943,421 416,090} 147,048 
1935. 996,596) 961,440) 468/021 55,813] 1,651,986 70, 1,916,595) 429,374! 110,402 
1938, 1,214,355] 1,373,060 569,162 64,580] 2,156,574 87, 2,295,562 500,698] 113,571 
1939. 1,264,962) 1,294,470] 6111043 68,521] 2,169,300 90,050) 2,476,756 584,240! 120,243 
1940...| 1,853,214) 1,385,440] 616,695 y 2,339,400 68,261] 2,660,222} 677,939| 120/493 
1941...) 1,402,228) 1,602,000] 701,294 72,586| 2,688,714 105,815| 2,812,658] 521,833] 1387508 t 
1942...) 1,386,645] 1,643,470! 608/900 67,474| 2,725,968 102,565] 2,053,475] 692,737] 154°236 i 
1943...) 1,505,613] 1,809,020] 608,180 . 2,773,218 122,500] 3,414.6 60'950 176,893 
1944...) 1,677, 2,032,960) 739,340 78,344] 3,031,308 148,200] 3,711,039 797,255 89, 
1945...) 1,718; 2,094,250 798.194 81,024] 3,290,949 145,570! 3,918,686] 837,852| 19,1009 
1946...) 1,733, 2,442,550) 776,583 104,385] 3,451,688 146, 4,030,60, 85,878] 212.256 
1947...| 1,856,987] 3/577,890| 839/998 110,412) 3,659,449] 298°174| 4°582'173 274,701 
1948...| 2,020,185] 5,245,080 921,923 121,914] 3,953,216 341,154] 5,148,020 3) 333,179 
1949...| 1,841,940] 4.674;770] 962/417 102,152] 4,167,107! 303/136 5,419,736 3) 344,033 | 
1950,..| 1,973,574] 4,963,380! 1,024:462 118,512| 4,606,518]  321'832] 6'282'060 3) 408,518 
1951*..| 2,244,529] 5,702,190! 1/139/511 135,742| 4,915,890| 374,058 7,415,600 3) 482,014 | 

*Preliminary. 1Valued at point of consumption. 2Valued at well. 8Not available. / 


SSS ee, ——_- 
, 


“ - Minerals—Petroleum, Gold and Silver Production 


e- CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 

a4 ’ (Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) : 
ae Te ee ee Pe en ee 
; Year Ark. | Calif. Th. Kans.| La. |Mich. |Miss.|N. M.| Okla. | Pa. 


[Tac eH Scat ma Miles i Reach n ds pee) Texas | Wyo. 


— - 
~ 1925........|77,398|232,492| 7,863] 38,357] 20,272 4 .|. 1,060]176,768] 8,097] 144,648|29,173 
19 1119;702|227.329| 5,736] 41°6 : 10,189/216,486|12.803| 290,457) 17868 
15.810] 392/666|13.755 
7,353| 493.209]25.711 


= 10 

760,215|38,977 

“4 20,210)44,772 
903,498) 55,032 

i 3 4 64,501/101,868]190,826/16,517| 37,966|47,645|151,660/11,374 ,834)47, 

mee 2950)... ,--/31,108/327,607] 62,028/107,586/208,965|15,826|/38,236|47,367|164,599|11,859| 829,874/61,631 

| SC 29,770|354,467| 58,207|115,218/231,838|13,923|37,039|53,082|187,789|11,150|1,010, 128|67,932 

4 *Preliminary. 


World Gold Production (Outside U.S.S.R.) Valued in U. S. Money 


Source: Federal Reserve System; figures show millions 6f dollars 


: 
ae 3 Production reported monthly 
= 
aS Africa North and South America Other 
Reed Be. : a 
mo’t: ~ j o v 
a Om [=f ot U 1° a 
i © 
é goa | $8 | 22] e8| ae] £8 | 4 » |S-| 2 as pee 
s mous oa £9 oe oO ag ag £9 os fo) BO) Be 3 
: BaD ad wo | Bd | mo | Da Oa a8 108 f O28 eat 
| $1=15 5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold==$35 
1941... .|1,265.6 | 504.3 | 27.8 | 32.4] 19.6 | 209.2 | 187.1 | 28.0 |- 23.0 | 9.3-4 7.5 | 52.4 | 10.0 
1942... .|1,125.7 | 494.4 | 26.6 | 29.2 | 18.0 | 131.0 | 169.4 | 28.0 | 20.9 | 6.4 | 8.6 | 40.4 9:1 
1943...|- 871.5 | 448.2 | 23.0 | 19.7 | 15.8 48.8 | 127.8 | 22.1 | 19.8 | 6.1 | 7.7 | 26.3 8.8 
1944.. .| 777.0 | 429.8 | 20.7 | 18.4 | 12.7 35.8 | 102.3] 17.8 | 19.4 | 7.1 | 7.9 | 23.0 6.6 
1945...| 738.5 | 427.9 | 19.9 | 18.9 | 12.1 32.5 94.4 | 17.5 | 17.7 | 6.3 | 7.0 | 23.0 5.9 
1946...) 756.0 | 417.6 | 19.1 | 20.5 | 11.6 51.2 99.1 | 14.7 | 15.3 | 8.1 | 6:4 | 28.9 4.6 
1947...| 766.5 | 392.0] 18.3 | 19.3 | 10.8 75.8 | 107.5 | 16.3 | 18.4 | 5.9 | 7.4 | 32:8 6.1 
1948...| 798.0 } 405.5 | 18.0 | 23.4 | 11.1 70.9 123.5 | 12,9 11h Wr gS ies ey i ons) 8 6.5 
1949. .-| 833.0 | 409.7 | 18.5 | 23.1 | 12.9 67.3 144.2.| 14.2 | 12.6°| 6.3 -|\-7. Shee 5.7 
1950...| $61.0j| 408.2 | 17.9 | 23.2 | 12.0 80.1 | 155.4 | 14.3 | 13.3 | 6.7 | 8.0 | 30.4 6.7 
Reea Lonkial (ieic © Sige 403.1 | 17.0 | 23.7 | 12.7 GUC ITY ay (al Pea 15.1 |] 6.1 | 8.8 | 30.5 7.6 
LO ol Aaa A 34.2 1.4 2.0 phot 5.0 12.4 1.6 3 uk 2.4 6 
iS 83 Ape 32.2 1.4 1.9 1.2 4.8 12.3 |... - 1.4 |. 4 7 2.6 Sif 
VISE cies |e aus Bae | erate 1.9 1.2 4.6 12.8 ? Url Ie ‘ Fir Gal Bre a.c. ate 
PADI slicks cts ash Oe eis wierevete 2.0 1.3 5.0 DD vaN Mat arene eral lleva’ arein paeeteeaae a Ge 


Gold production in U.S.S.R.: No regular Government statistics on gold production in U.S.S.R. 
are available, but data of percentage changes irregularly given out by officials of the gold mining 
industry, together with certain direct figures for past years, afford basis for estimating annual production 
as follows: 1934, 135 million dollars; 1935, 158 million; 1936, 187 million; 1937, 185 million; and 1938, 
180 million. 

ifstimates of United States Bureau of Mines. =e 

Beginning 1942, figures reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics, Beginning 1944, they are for 


ore Rate as i Bureau of Metal Statistics 
3 Tr erican i 
ttncludes Philippine production received in United States through 1945. Yearly figures reported by 


i tes Mint. Monthly figures reported by American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
Unie es, reported by the National Bank of Nicaragua which states that they represent approxi- 


mately 90 per cent of total production. 


U.S. and World Silver Production 


Source: Director of the Mint 


World World 


. S. production production Year U. S. production production 
ae pean: DER |e Fine Cal), ———____—_ 
: Fine ozs. Value ozs. Fine ozs. Value ozs. 
60,801,000 | 173,296,382 ||1946....| 21,103,269 | 17,053,100 | 135,000,000 
1925. fe. Bates and 45,911,000 | 245,213,993 ||1947....| 38,587,069 | 34,923,246 | 167,700,000 
1930... 1] 50°748'127 | 19,538,000 | 248,708,426 ||1948....| 39,228,468 | 35,503,744 | 173,400,000 
1935... .| 4519241454. | 33,008,000 ‘| 220,704,231 ||1947....] 34,944,554 | 31,626,586 | 174,000,000 
1940... .| 69'585°:734 | 49/483,000 ‘| 228,693,091 ||1950....| 42,308,739 | 38,291,545 | 192,000,000 
1945... .| 2910631255 | 20,667,200 | 162,000,000 ||1951....| 39,907,257 | 36,118,082 |............ 


i f newly-mined domestic silver since 1933 has been as follows: At 64.64+ 
ee ee Deo 21, {933-Apr. 9, 1935; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 10, 1935-Apr. 23, 1935; 
at 77.57+ cents per fine oz. Apr. 24, 1935-Dec. 31, 1937; at 64.64+ cents per fine oz. Jan. 1, 1938- 
June 30, 1939; at 71.11+ cents per fine oz. July 1, 1939-June 30, 1946; and at 90.5+ cents per fine 


. thereafter. 
Beerpcat production of silver in 1915—74,961,075 fine ounces, 


Growing Use of Bottled Gas in Farm and Suburban Economy 

: inistration calls the| ing tractor engines to LP, and farmers ran them 
nai res oe vite houkene in the country— | six times longer on LP than on gasoline. Experi- 
Becondstasvesy, © the making of liquefied mental -stations discovered that an engine using 
television being firstis the a Originally | LP, with 8 to 1 compression showed savings up to 
petroleum gas, LP, known as bottled gas. Orie t. | 20%. Bottled gas has been useful to new housing 
delivered to houses on farms, in villages and out-| Gevelopments outside city limits and early in 1952 
side urban limits where no gas pipes could be] 7 500,000 homes were serviced. Nearly half of the 
tapped, it served the housewife for cooking. Then | Lp produced is used by chemical and other indus- 
it was found useful for heating and for running | tries. In Arkansas it has been used to dry cotton 
farm tractors. Implement companies began adapt- | bales for ginning, speeding up the process 25%. 


WORLD 


Geologic Eras 


Source: United States Geological ey 
erust are | sandston: 


The rocks composing the earth’s 
eoaned by geologists into three great classes— 
gneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. 

The ous rocks have been solidified from 4 
molten condition. Those which have become solid 
after ejection upon the earth’s surface, either on 
Jand or below water, are known as extrusive rocks; 
those which have hardened from molten materia. 
injected into strata below the earth’s surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Included in the extrusive 
rocks are the volcanic rocks: lavas, bombs, pumice, 
tuff, volcanic ash and other fragmental materials 
thrown out from volcanoes. 


ra.and Length*|Period and Length* 


Quaternary Recent 


1,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene ern types. ‘ 
Cenozoic Pliocene. “Age of mammals." Possible first ap - 
(Recent Life) Miocene. ance of man in late Pliocene. Evolution of 
60,000,000 yrs. | Tertiary Oligocene. modern mammalian stocks. Marine and non- 
59,000,000 yrs. Eocene. marine invertebrates of modern types. Rise 
Paleocene and development of highest orders of plants. — 
Cretaceous Late “Age ofi re ” : ft 
ptiles.’’ Rise and culmination o 
70,000,000 yrs, Early huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). Hive ag 
Mesozole Jurassic Late Be aioee Ceoba 2 
insects. phalopods dominant 
ene e000 F298. eaadle. among marine invertebrates. Non-marine 
125 000,000 ZS : invertebrates common. Seed-bearing flow- 
000, yrs. Fr aenis rate ing plants, spent ae varios 
5 rees appear in abundance in ear - 
30,000,000 yrs, tee Pe 
a8 Se ee ee 
Permian “Age of amphibians.” Origin of reptiles. In- 
25,000,000 yrs. Sects. present in variety. Marine inverte- 
25+ Se ae brates continue abundant. Dominance 
Carboniferous Pennsylvanian. among plants or tree ferns and huge mosses. 
55,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. Earliest cone-bearing trees. 
“Devonian Late. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks) also 
55,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant, Culmination of Deas opaee rise 
Early. of land plants, and origin of amphibians. 
Paleozoic Silurian Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
(Old Life) 40,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. First land 
335,000,000 yrs. plants. 
Ordovician Late. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
80,000,000 yrs. ena. the marine arthropods known as trilobites. 
arly. 
" Cambrian Late. First clear record of animal life. Trilobites, 
80,000,000 yrs. Middle, brachiopods and other sea shells. No trace 
Early. of land animals. Algae abundant. 


Pre-Cambrian 
1,500,000,C00 yrs. 
+ or-10-300,000,000 yrs. depending on the age 
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Epoch 


~ 
3% 


Be Anct 
FACTS 


mixture : 
ristic feature of sedi- 


bedding or stratification. It is from the order 
succession of the sedimentary rocks ahd that 
their contained fossils that the fundamental 
of historical geology have been deduced. 
Metamorphic rocks are derived from igneous 
sedimentary rocks which have undergone 
alteration through heat or pressure, or both com= 


A 
mentary deposits is a layered structure known of 


morphic rocks include gneiss, schist, slate, quartz- 
ite and marble. 


Characteristic Life 


First life that has left record. Algae and 
problematica. 


*Length of eras and periods follows estimates in the “Report of the National Research Council, 


Committee on the Measurement of Geologic Time, 1949-1950 


Seven Wonders of 


Pyramids of Egypt—Built from 3000 B.C. to 
1800 B.C., the pyramids were the monumental 
tombs of Egyptian pharaohs. The oldest is at Sak- 
kara. The largest are at Gizeh, near Cairo. The 
great pyramid of Cheops covers nearly 13 acres and 
originally was 481 feet high and 756 feet square at 
the base; its size has been reduced because the fac- 
ing stone has been removed, making its present 
height 450 feet. The Sphinx is located near the 
pyramids and lately has been cleared of sand; it 
is 70 feet high, 150 feet long, and has a face 14 
feet wide. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon—Nebuchadnezzar, 
who destroyed Solomon’s Temple, was said to have 
built gardens on terraces at Babylon for. his queen, 
about 600 B.C. According to the legend there were 
five terraces, each 50 feet above the other, em- 
bellished with trees and flowers. On the flat plain 
of the Euphrates such works created stupendous ad- 
miration among the ancients. No trace of them 
Temains. 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus—The statue of Zeus at 
Olympia, province of Elias, built of marble and 
decorated with ivory and beaten gold, was made by 
Phidias after 432 B.C. Destroyed in the wars. 

Temple at Ephesus—The temple of Artemis 
(Diana) at Ephesus, south of Smyrna, was built 
about 5 B.C. by the Ionian cities and became a 
famous shrine. It was 425 by 225 feet, had 127 col- 
umns of Parian marble each 60 feet high. It was 


the Ancient World 


set on fire by Erosthosthenes in 365 A.D. to gain 
personal notoriety. Praxiteles built its new altar. 
It was here that Paul the Apostle challenged pagan 
worship and enraged the crowd. The temple was 
despoiled by Nero and destroyed by Alaric the Goth. 

Tomb of Mausolus—When Mausolus, King of 
Caris, Asia Minor, died, his widow built a great 
marble tomb at Halicarnassus, about 325 B.C. The 
word mausoleum derives from this. The tomb was 
broken by an earthquake. In the 19th century sur- 
viving fragments were transferred to the British 
Museum. 

Colossus of Rhodes—The colossus is supposed to 
have been a bronze statue of Apollo, 100 feet high, 
erected on the island of Rhodes near Asia Minor, 
In 1949 the island was the site of conferences be- 
tween Israeli and Egyptian representatives. Erected 
about 280 B.C., the colossus was thrown down by 
an earthquake 224 B.C, After lying on the ground 
many years it was cut up for junk. The legend that 
it stood astride the channel leading into the port 
of Rhodes is without foundation. 

Pharos at Alexandria—A lighthouse built on the 
island of Pharos outside the port of Alexandria be- 
came famous under that name. Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus built it about 200 B.C. and inscribed it: 
“King Ptolemy to the gods, the saviors, for the 
benefit of sailors.’”’ A fire was kept burning on top. 
It was partly destroyed 400 A.D., finally levelled by 
an earthquake 1375 A.D. 


an! 
such > 
bined, that their original character is lost. Meta- 


“Age of man.” Animals and plants of mod- 
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(Spain)..... 
G 


Cape Breton 
(Canada)... 
Cape Verdes 
(Portugal). . 
Faeroes 
(Denmark). . 
Falklands 


Gt. Br.).... 
British Isles 


¢ Ha 
Channelislands 


Skye... 
Treland (island) 
Treland 
(republic)... 


When island name 
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ia! World Facts—Islands, Areas, Location and Ownership 


‘Important Islands and Their Areas 


uare 
iles 


7,050 


32,200 
3,100 


24,095 
5,792 
15,251 


31,839 


(Denmark)..| 827,300 
1 89,698 


Iceland 
Long Island, 
N.Y. total.. 


Australia, sometimes classed as an island, is 


1,723 


2,948,366 square miles. 
Islands in minor waters: Manhattan (22.24 square miles), Staten (57 square miles), and Governors 


(173 acres), (U. S.), New York harbor; Isle Royale (U.S.), 
ang (110 square miles), (Gt. Br.), Strait of Malacca; 


pore Strait. 


Atolls; Bikini (United States Trust Territory of Pacific Islands), 
area 2.87 square miles; Canton (U. S., 
square miles; Christmas 
Funafuti (U. S., Great Britain) lagoon area 84 square miles, 


Name 
Location 
Ownership 


Mount Desert, 


Nantucket, : 
Mass., total. 


land only... 
Newfoundland 
anada)... 
Prince Edward 


BALTIC SEA 
Bornholm 
(Denmark).. 
Gotland 
(Sweden)... 


CARIBBEAN 
SEA 


UDA, .. 2.00 
Isle of Pines. 


(Gt. Br.)... 
Guadeloupe 

France)... 
Hispaniola 

(Haiti and 

Dominican 

Republic)... 
Jamaica 

(Gt. Br.).... 
Martinique 

(France)... . 
Puerto Rieo 


BY.) is. ss 
Trinidad (Gt. 


Br.) 
Virgins (U. 58.) 


INDIAN 
OCEAN 


Seychelles 
(Gt. Br.).... 
Zanzibar 
(Gt. Br.).... 


Pemba 
(Gt. Br)i an 


iles 


42,734 
2,184 
46.9 
1,470 


18,800 


217 
1,220 


108 


166 
41,634 


173 


69.9 
305 
583 


30,025 
4,404 
380 
3,435 
116 
1,862 
133 


2,508 
25,332 


228,642 
716 
969 
156 
640 
380 


Great Britain), lagoon area 20 square 
(U. §., Great Britain), lagoon area 89 square miles, land 


Source: National Geegraphic Society, Washington, D. C. 


} is indented one space it is part of a group or sub-group named immediately 
Small figure to the left of island name shows rank among the 1d’ 
e islands have not been surveyed accurately; in such cases estimated eave tonne Se eee 


Area in 
Square 


Name 
Location 
Ownership 


Name 
_ Location 
“Ownership 


:Area in 
Square 
Miles 


OSH..... 
iL 


Br., U.S.) 
5 Galapagos 
46 


(Greece), 
(Rhodes and 
environs)... 


(italy) 
Sicily (Italy).. 
PACIFIC 


Agattu.... 
Amchitka. . 
ftu......]  _81T)| Saipan...... 
Canton (U.S., 
Gt. Br.) 
(See Note). . 
Carolines 


terr.) 
Bikini (See 
Note) 


(France)... 
New Hebrides 
(Gt. Br., Fr.) 
New Zealand 
(4 islands)... 
Chatham... 
North 


) 
Diomede, Big 
(U.S.8.R.) «. 
Diomede, Little 


East Indies 
Bali (Indo- 
nesia).....% 
Bismarck 
Archipel- 
ago (Gt. Br.) 
New Britain. 
New Ireland. 
3 Borneo 
(Indonesia, 


2,147 


19,200 
14,600 
3,340 
296,012 
65,663 
48,534 


Santa Cata- 

lina, Calif... 

Samoa (U. §&., 
N. Z.) 


nesia, 
Java (Indone- 
Hy Peg 
adoera 
nectar F 2,113 
oluccas 
(Indonesia).. Sos 


Boye 6, 


Solomons (Gt. 
Br., Austri.). 
Guadalcanal 


(Indonesia, 
Australia)... 
6 Sumatra 
(Indonesia).. 
Timor (Indone- 
sia, Port) 
Indonesian 
Port Timor..| 
Fijis (Gt. Br.) 
Viti Levu... 


316,861 
167,620 
13,000 


5,668 
7°32 


7,069 
4,053 


ania, 
(Australia). . 


(Canada)... 


miles, land 


land area 1.7 square miles. 


‘orm: 
Funafuti (Gt. |(See 


Singapore (220 square miles). (Gt. Br.), 


Area in 
Square 


iles 


13,807 


Note) 


2,868 
13,000 


6,223 
5,790 
103,415 
372. 


44,281 
58,092 
670 


28,597 
74 


26,215 
269 
12,408 


one of the seven continents. Its area (mainland only) is 


(209.9 square miles), Lake Superior; Pen- 


Singa- 


lagoon area 280 square miles, land 
area 4.3 


area 184 square miles; 


Bridge Location 


SUSPENSION 
Golden Gate...... San Fran. Bay.. 
George Washington ieee Seek 


itestone..|East R., N.Y.C. 
Delaware Memorial Wilmington, Del. 
A ad Detroit-Canada 
| Ptiadelpiia. 
{Hudson River. 


Delaware River.. 
Bear Mountain. . 
Chesapeake Bay.... 


190 Williamsburg...... 
i Brooklyn. ........ as) «GC, 
1938 Thousand islands.. |St. Lawrence R., 
1939 |Lions Gate........|/Vancouver,B.C. 
| 1930 |Mid-Hudsen...... Poughkeepsie, 
rai INGMY acs ahtned 
vey 909 
t 19365 
1931 
1939 
1930 |Montreal......... St. Lawrence R. 
nid 1931 |Maysyviile......... Ohio River..... 
bat 1935 {Il d’Orleans.......|/Quebec........ 
1867! |Cincinnati........ 
a 1900 |Miampimi........|/Mexico........ 
A 1849 |Wheeling......... 
1933 |Anthony Wayne.. 
tf 1932 |Waldc-Hancock...|Maine..... ce 
: 1935 amar Towa. :/Mississipp Rye 
ih 1921 |Rondout.......... Kingston, N. ¥. 
1933 |South 10th St...... Pittsburgh, Pa., 
CANTILEVER 
OF7— -\HQuebeG: .. cies Canada........ 
19362 |Transbay........ an Fran, Bay. 
: 1930 |Longview..... sates : {Columbia Riv. 
BRB Seite 
1909 |Queensboro....... East R., N, ¥. C. 
1927 * |Galltornia Pesaies 
1930 . |Montreal. 
; 1929 |Cooper River..... Charleston, 8. C. 
1940 |Natchez.......... Mississipp! Bs 
" 1938 oa Pt. Huron, Mich. 
1940 |*Baton Rouge. : |Mississippi Re. 
1899 |*Cornwall. .|St. Lawrence R. 
1939 |Brownville, Neb..:|Missouri R.... . 
940 |Greenville .|Mississippi R... 
1930 = |*Vicksbur .|Mississippi R.. . 
1929 /|Louisyille.. . . /Ohio River, 
1904 .|Pittsburgh. .. 
1935 . |Catskill, N 
1932 = . |Seattle. . 
1938 |Cairo, Ill...... . |Ohlo Riv 


940 |Ludlow Ferry. Potomac R. 


{ 1929 ene St., Louisville,. 
at 1935 Huey PONS; . ax som 
‘ 1892 |Memphis.......: Mississippi R... 
id 1918 /Sciotoville...,..., Ohio River..... 
ii 1949 Memphis-Arkainsds, Memphis, Tenn. 
1904 |Mingo, W. Va.....|Ohio River.,... 
1910 |Beaver, Pa.....,../Ohio River....; 
1911 |Sewickley, P. {Ohio River. .2; 
1928 |Outerbridge..02!: = [Ree Kill, 
N Cis 
1940 |Bridge of the Gods|Oregon...._. 
1930. Cairo, Ill..s..... Missiesippt Re. 
1929 |Chain of Rocks, Ill. yhenat cae nS 
1938 |Pt. Arthur, Orange. ITOXAG ou oN ee 
1928 /|Goethals.,........ 
Ni SX ahietas oe 
1905 |Thebes, Ill........ Sees La 
1928 -|Mississippi R... 
1890 Red Rock, Calif... , |Colorado River. 
1932 |Pulaski Sky’ y, N. J.'Passaic River.. 
saree ARCH 
1931 |*Kill Van Kull. ,..|New York City. 
1917 |*Hell Gate.......: East R., W. Y. o 
19417 |Rainbow. 5 Niagara Falls. , 
19368 |Henry Hudso 
1931 |West End.........|Pittsburgh..._° 
193 Croton Lake... || * 
1931 |MckKees Rocks. ; a 
tase en Central. 2 
ee's Ferry.......|Colorado River. 
1938. |Middletown. . ./|Connecticut. . 
1936 |Yaquina Bay. - Oregon. 
1916 |Colorado River . |Ariz.-Calif, 
1917 |Cuyahoga River. Cleveland, 
1874 |Eads (Miss. River).|St. Louis 


tall. The center span 
in the world. 


“Two suspension spans each 2,310 ft. long; 


clears wate 


World Facts—Notable Bridges 
Notable Bridges 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army and other official data. Asterisk (*) designates Railroad Bi 


Vie ssess 


) /Portland, 


. [Pittsburgh . 


Wichert)... . 
‘ hia Missouri R..... 


South Omah 


..|/Hudson River. 
‘|Great Miami R. 


. |Delaware oe 
Allegheny ae 
California. . 


Hartford, Conn. 
t. Cleveland, Ohio 
Thomas A. Edison. Perth Amboy, 


1. .|Massachusetts. . 
.. |New York City 
.|Delaware R. 
../Kansas Cit 
.|Kansas Cit: 
. |Missouri R, 
Minnesota. 
. Jacksonville, Fl 
Bey oe ee Ohio River. .... 
. |Hudson Be 
. |Hudson ae 
New Jersey. 
California... ... 


Newark Bay.. 
5 een ie os 


t R., N. 
Tilinois River. 
Newport News, 
./California-..... 


ae 
.) Mississippi R.. 
. Portland, Ore.. 


BASCULE 
*Sault Ste. Marie, . 
Erie Avenue...... 
Chattanooga...... 
Broadway........ 
*Terminal Ry... . 
Wells Street....... 
Outer Drive. ...... 
*Sixteenth Street. . 
Noreene tee 5 
Michigan Blvd.. 


Tennessee Biss 
Portland, Ore.. 
leago. een 


1The Golden Gate Bridge crates the portal of the harbor of San Francisco. Its towers are 746 feet 
r by 220 féet. it is 4,200 feet in length and is the lon: 


three of 1,160 ft., and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long. 


gest single span | 


he Bronx-Whitestone bridge is a link in the Belt Parkway system of N.Y.C. and is 4,000 féét lo) 
anchorage to anchorage with a main span of 2,300 feet; cane length; including approaches, 7,14 


erican span 800 ft.; Canadian 750 ft. The Canadian crossing, includes a continuous truss of two 
. spans (from Hill Island to Constance Islard), a steel arch of 348-ft. span (from Constance 
te Georgina Island), and a suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft. underclearance from 
na Island to the Ontario mainland. 

fhe Triborough Bridge in N.Y.C. consists of a suspension bridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 705 
Side spans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the Harlem River with lift 
an of 310 fit.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span of 350 ft.; plate girder via- 


structure in Queens, on Wards and Randalls Island, over Little Hell Gate and-in Manhattan. 
built in 1898. 


“Longest hingeless arch span in the, world. 
€ Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, N.Y.C., has the longest plate girder, fixed steel arch in the world. 
main central span is flanked by 300-ft. continuous steel girder viaducts of 60-ft. spans. The total 
gth of steel is 1,555 feet and the total length of entire structure is 2,000 feet. 
Rebuilt in 1931. ? ¥ 
WTwin s spans, each 500 feet long. 
FLOATING BRIDGE 
unique bridge is the Lake Washington Floating Bridge at Seattle, Washington, built as a floating 
© because of the greater cost of foundations for any other type, due to an unstable floor and depths 
water up to 200 feet. The entire length of this bridge is 8,644 feet, and the floating portion is 6,561 
long. An interesting feature of this bridge is the drawspan provided for navigation. This provides 
in Opening of 200 feet by telescoping a section into a well formed by separating the four traffic lanes, 
‘wo going north and two to the south of the well, then coming together again on the movable floating 
section, which can be pulled back into the well. One and a half minutes are required to open the draw. 


Lakes of the World 


Source: National Geographic Society 
Continent Area sq. mi. | Length mi. |. Depth feet Eley. feet 


Sena ioe Asia-Europe.....| — 168,890 760 3,104 —92 
Soc agr eS eee INSUAMLS, Sartoca: 31,820 350 1,290 602 
26,640 200 270 3,720 
5 280 223 74 
23,010 206 750 580 
22/400 307 923 
; 450 4,708 2,534 
12,150 385 5,712 1,486 
: 195 270 391 
11,170 325 2,015 519 
11,000 350 2/316 1,550 
; 241 2 
9,398 260 0 713 
7,540 193 778 246 
7,100 > > 120 730 
6,670 300 85 1,115 
6,3 130 24 
6,300 100 1 S.L 
3,820 145 408 125 
:700 115 et ceca. —3 
3.475 185 syle see 2 
iia area rn ee es 
Jicaragua tone : i i 
pare te : 3,058 195 300 699 
Merc : 23444 LBA eet 1,150 
3/390 115 21297 5,279 
be ;300° 90 4,184 
; : i 2/230 130> || Serene +25 
‘sing oes Asia... : 2;200 68 oe anes 10,515 
rain : : 27149 87 292 144 
27100 ZO le snare ee 100 
2/086 122 38 831 
2'000 80 aoe 5,643 
Py 90 10 1,550 
2/000 B gat, Seri eee 
1,900 60 15 3,700 
1/870 70 540 
1/817 120 12 812 
1,800 75 25 4,200 
1;700 [et oo (eon arnt 300 
1,640 100 55 2,030 
1,600 65 aistotayate 
ie ’ (avcles — 1) 7 wens 
Pinot the Woods N.A 1/346 70 36 1,066 
Beenie ea WiOOCS <1 +502 NAMA. sie I O86 POT Ee ee 


National Forest Areas 
Source: Forest Service, Department of Agriculture (In Acres). Data as of June 30, 1951 


States and Gross States and Gross States and Gross 
ee eae territories area territories area territories area 
48|/Kentucky....| 1,411,699/|N. Hamp.... 802,714/|Texas....... 1,716,964 
a 20'aat ror Louisiana... .| 1/274°977||New Mexico. 10,268,877||Utah........ 9,009;454 
rizona..... 12,159,651||Maine....... 878,283]||N. Carolina..| 3,592,736|/Vermont.... 629,004 
rkansas -+ 3,596,744||Maryland... 4,318]|N. Dakota.. . 764,425||Virginia-.... 4,017,962 
alifornia...| 25,078,622||Mass........ 1,651//Ohio........ 1,466,029||Washington. .| 10,744,789 
olorado....| 15,232/996||Michigan....| 5,189,082]|Oklahoma. .. 344/269||West Virginia) 1,832/868 
lorida.....|  1,241,956||Minnesota...| 5,041,324]|Oregon...... 17,377,168||Wisconsin...] 27019698 
eorgia.....| _1,7327322||Mississippi...| 2,777/325||Pennsylvania.| °729,119]/Wyoming....| 9,016,134 
laho.......| 21,569,926||Missouri.....| _3,459;999||Puerto Rico.. 186,182 meres 
linois i 812'654||Montana....| 19,012,815||S. Carolina. .| 1,423,339|| Total..... 229,257,719 
diana... .. 784,647||Nebraska... . 207,209||S. Dakota. ..| 1,403,197 
IWR: seb e 218,671||Nevada..... 5,376,578 ||Tennessee...1 1,531,797 


STATE FORESTS AND COMMUNITY FORESTS 
(Data as of May 1949) 
s— ; Acreage, 10,514,658. : f 
eee nieiie eimateoad county, school, and public organization forests)—Units 
125; acreage 4,498,981. , 
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494 World Facts—National Parks System; 
National Parks and Other Units of the National Park Sys er { 


Source: National Park Service. Revised Figures as of June 30, 1952 
NATIONAL PARKS * 
(The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses show area, in acres.) 


Acadia, 1919, Maine (28,620)—The of gran- 
ite mountains upon Mount Desert Tsland, also 
Schoodic Point on mainland. - 

Seky beget 1944, Texas (692,305) on bend of Rio 
Tande. 
Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (36,010) 

—Box canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 

tically eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
Mexico (45,846)—Stupendous caverns, not yet 
wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern Oregon (160,- 
290)—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex- 
tinct volcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 
Interesting lava formations. 

Everglades, 1947. Southern Florida (1,258,361)— 
Portion of only subtropical area in the United 
States; extensive watercourses; abundant bird life. 

Glacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (999,015)— 
Rugged mountain region of great beauty; more 
than 200 glacier-fed lakes, 60 small glaciers. 
Precipices ‘thousands of feet deep. ; 

Grand Canyon, 1919, North Centra] Arizona 
(645,296)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
most sublime spectacle in the world. 

Grand Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
(299,580)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
Yeton Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
. Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (505,260)—-Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 

Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (176,457)—Interesting vol- 
Canic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
canoes on the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 
extinct volcano on the island of Maui. 

Hot Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1,019)— 
Hot Springs said to have therapeutic value. Bath- 
houses under Government supervision. 

Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (133,839)—Largest 


_island in Lake Superior; rugged forested wilderness. 


Kings Canyon, 1940, Middle Eastern California 
(453,065)—-Sierra wilderness with numerous peaks 
13,000 to 14,000 feet high; park also contains groves 
of giant sequoias. 

Lassen Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (103,- 
809)—Only recently active volcano in United States 
,roper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
6,913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 

Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
(50,696)—Series of caverns including spectacular 
onyx cave formation. Became nationally known-in 
the war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
used in making gunpowder. 

Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (51,- 
018)—Most notable and best preserved prehistoric 
cliff dwellings in the United States. 

Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
(1,939,319)—Highest mountain in North America; 
caribou, Dall sheep, and other spectacular wildlife, 

Mount Rainier, 1899, West Central Washington 
ora ee single-peak glacial system in 
the United States, radiating from the summit and 
slopes of an ancient volcano; dense forests. 

Olympic, 1938, Northwest Washington (841,111) 
—Notable as finest remnant of the Pacific North- 
west forests, including the famous ‘‘rain forests.”’ 
and for its numerous glaciers; also as the sum- 
mer feeding ground for the rare Roosevelt Elk. 

Platt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (912)—Numer- 
ous cold mineral springs. 

Rocky Mountain, 1915. North Middle Colorado 
(254,575)—Heart of the Rockies, snowy range, 
peaks 11,000 to 14,255 feet altitude. Remarkable 
records of glacial period. 

Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (385,- 
138)—Great groves of giant sequoias, ens 
largest and probably oldest living things: magnifi- 
cent High Sierra scenery, including Mount Whit- 
ney, highest mountain in United States proper, 

Shenandoah, 1935, in Northern Virginia (193,473) 
—Outstanding scenic section of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

Wind Cave, 1903, Southwestern South 
Sa eens pencwene iba d Revie: several Tie 

eries and numerous chambers con i © 
culiar formations. Buffalo herd Valninenpe 


Yellowstone, _1872, Northwestern 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern ornate 
(2,213,207)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
pre streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal 

erds. . 
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Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California 
905). Mounttarmons region of unusual beauty; 
semite and other inspiring gorges; many Wate! 
of extraordinary height: 3 groves of giant seq 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,241)— 
nificent gorge (Zion Canyon), ge from 1, 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 

NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 

Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (117)— 

i birtl Abraham Lincoln 


tional birthplace cabin of 
closed in memorial building on site of birthplace 


Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (70)—Part of tht 
ground on which the Battie of New Orleans wa 
fougat, Jan. 8, 1815. 


Colonial, 1936, Virginia. (7,150)—Includes mos 
of Jamestown , Site of the first permaner 
Engiish settlement in America; historic Yorktowr 
the parkway connecting these and other Colonis 
sites with Colonial Williamsburg, Cape Henry 
morial. 

see ere 1933, New Jersey (958)—Sites 
important tary encampments during the Re 
lution; Washington’s Headquarters, 1779-80. 


Saratoga, 1948, New York (2,114)—Scene of 
American victory over the British General 
goyne, 1777; turning point of the Revolution al 
recognized as one of the decisive battles of worl 


tory. 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chicamauga and Chattanooga (8,189), Ga 
Tenn. Fert Donelson (103), Dover, Tenn. F edhe 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County Battlefie! 
Memorial (2,421), Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysbu! 
(2,549), Gettysburg, Pa. Guilford Courthouse (149) 
Greensboro, N. C. Kings Mountain (4,012), Kings 
Creek, S. ©. Moores Creek (30), Currie, N. C 
Petersburg (1,503), Petersburg, Va. Shiloh (3 30 


Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Stones River (324 

priegpeelce' Tenn, Vicksburg (1,330), Vicksb 
iss. 

NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES 


ney, S. C. Fert Necessity (2), S. E. 0: 
Pa. Tupelo (1), Miss. White Plains ( 
(west side of Bronx River parkway at fo 
terton Hill), memorials. 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD PARKS 


Kennesaw Mountain, 1947, Georgia, (3,094) 
Commemorates the Battle of Kennesaw Mountain 
a major battle of Sherman’s flanking movemem 
through the heart of the South known as th 
Atlanta Campaign. 


Richmond, 1944, Virginia (684)—Scene of battle 
in defense of Richmond during war between thi 


States. 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL PARK 


Theodore Roosevelt, 1947, North Dakota (62,161! 
—Badlands along Little Missouri River; part ad 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Elkhorn Ranch. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES 


Administered by the National Park Service bes 
cause of their historical interest. (The Departmen 
of the Army has jurisdiction over other Nations 
Cemeteries, including those in Europe and contem: 
plated burial grounds in other foreign places.) 

Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md. 

Battleground (1.03), Washington, D. C, 

Fort Donelson (15.34), Dover, Tenn. 

Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericksburg, Va. 

Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg, Pa. 

Poplar Grove (8.72), Petersburg, Va. i} 

Shiloh (10.25), Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. | 

Stones River (20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn. | 

Vicksburg (119.76), Vicksburg, Miss. 

Yorktown (2.91), Yorktown, Va. | 
_Arlington National Cemetery, Va., is the na 
tion’s most important, memorial ground. It is de} 
scribed on page 192. | 

‘NATIONAL PARKWAYS | 

Blue Ridge (54,759) follows Blue Ridge Moun 
tains. Estimated length when completed, 477 miles) 

Natchez Trace (17,449), follows old India 
trail between Nashville, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss) 
Estimated length when competed; 447 miles : 

George Washington (2,946), along Marylan 
and Virginia shores of ihe Potomac River. Estt< 
mated length when completed: 57 miles. 

Suitland (663) Maryland-Dist, of Columbia. 


| 


- vaye 4 ‘ ; : : ; 
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NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
Area 


State jin acres ' Name 
cia Battleground..........|Miss...... Grand Canyon 96,051 
drew Johnson. 0.2.0.1 20. mae 16|| Great Sand Dunes... <1) Sui 188808 
raan gee’ 68}| Hoviestead ... 64 6n0 wale vices "16 


ix Utah.... HovenweeD........5..-- 
vee e[ NM. Ti dewel Cave tet. . ac cus autare s |S-uDaeet dels 
Joshua Tree........ 6 . 
:9||Katmai.... 
Lava Beds. 


Mound Cit; 
0}| Muir Woo 


ot eee eee 


eee i3 PEON CAVES sca ace 5,4 010-9, 800m ‘ 
BU, SE Organ ae Cactus..... onto Ve 018 
Siiraie pss Perry’s Victory Memorial..... 
0|| Petrified Forest............. 
ridge. 
Ui Reed Saguaro.... = 
Scotts Bluff.... 
Shoshone Cavern 


Timpanogos Cave...... 
ONO) a ashe. 


ee ee ee ae 


Srey Tumacacori 10 
TLUWZi SOO. Fs. ¢, bisicviervis tes ote, « cai] AID 6 oceiple 43 

JEANS OO GEe Le BIO Ie VGPORGL YE crore ops sieisl afaeeit « «| DN Day rae 253 
mentees Fels dete a ele uaie%s Walnut Canyon.....<*....../ATIZ...... 1,642 


Mysto erate otarsta etre oe Sievers White Sangs.-)...........+..|N. M...0% 

rge Washington Birthplace|Va........}] | 394/) Whitmam,.......ss ee ree anee 
leorge Washington Carver...|Mo....... Wupatki...... 
Clifi Dwelli IN, MBs cicehe 160 Ate ET QUE Nicrayontelere Ieceia)essts 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS 


National Capital Parks (39,145), District of | tem of the Nation’s Capital comprises nearly 750 
Jumbia, Virginia and Maryland. The park sys- { units in the District of Columbia and vicinity. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


Name of area Acres State Characteristics 
—————— a 
Adams Mansion... ....esseceveseeces 4,05| Mass. Home of Presidents John Adams and 
John Quincey Adams ce 
federal Hall Memorial. ......sssesee%- .49\N, Y. First seat new Federal Govt. in U.S. 
‘ort Raleigh...... peahainis aventreler sis alereresatere 18.50|N. C, First attempted English settlement with- 
- in confines of the U. 8. 

EPRRIGCON cis cass vnc ccese'e vcwseccceces 43.30|Md. Se mansion built between 1783 and 
Home of Franklin D. Roosevelt........ ‘ 33.23|N. Y. 
Boperell jee Se eee 848.06|Pa. Early tron-making village 

efferson National Expansion Memorial.. 82.58|Mo. Commemorates territorial expansion 
Manassas National Battlefield.......... 1670.74| Vaz Battles of Manassas near Bull Run 
Old Philadelphia Custom House. ,..-... .79| Pa. Greek revival architecture 
Salem Maritime.......-++-+0++ seeeees 8.61|/Mass. Harly maritime history 
San Juan... 2. nee eve e ene sfacaleis alolale/ sls 40.0 |Puerto Rico |Ancient Spanish defenses of San Juan 
Vanderbilt Mansion........- eevssemtes 211.65IN. Y. American residence of period 1880-1900 


18 
@5|Wash,, D, C.- fis. sen ee ere aS 


SotO..csosees 


: Tincoin died). fio 02.5... : 
Se a Tati. ee Ae AR or eet OG 314.40|N. C. Wright Brothers’ pioneer flights 
Lee Mansion (Arlington) ....+++s+see+s 2.71/Va. Antebellum, home of Robert E. Lee 
Lincoln Memorial........ Eater crate ave asaya _ Pile a S pein pee caren eae 
eeeoseeces 5 asn., . A or eater where ncoln W: sho 
Lincoln Museum,......+se++ FO ee ra th y 
, |1,220.32)8. D. Colossal presidential profiles carved on 


Mount RUSHMOLC....,++eeereeseerees 


Thomas Jefferson Memorial,......+++++: 
Washington Monument..:...-...+----- 


UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE BUT 
NOT WITHIN THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


National Recreational Areas N. ¥.; San Jose Mission (4.13) Texas; Touro Mis- 
Foalee Dani (98,500) Washington; Lake Mead | 0m (0.23) R. I; Virgin Islands (7.55) V. I. 
1,899,728) ‘Arizona-Nevada; Millerton Lake (11,- OTHER PROJECTS 
05) California; Shadow Mountain (10,231) Colo-| Fort Caroline Nat'l Hist. Park (108) Florida; 
ado. P reat Coronado International Memorial (2,880) Arizona; 
Recreational is tees 2 aes P Independence eee = (10.97) Penn.; Eort 
j Historic Sites Not Federally Owne ancouver onumen 53. ashington; Cape 
nee ae (91.20) Ill.; Dorchester Heights Hatteras Seashore Recreational Area (52.80) N.C.; 
Beat hase, : ae toria, Dei (1.53) Penn.; Grand Olympic Ocean Strip and Queets Corridor (44.821) 
portage (660) Minn.;, Independence Hall (4.55) Washington. ¥e 
McLoughlin Total Federal Land Acres administered by the 


> Jamestown (22) Virginia; ¢ n 
cease (0.63) abet er Paul’s Church (6.09) | National Park Service 23,888,152.64, 


mountain by Gutzon Borglum 
1.20|/Wash., D. C. |Circular colonnaded structure 
ST Weael:, Dh: Coches setae Dives a ace onl svete! sianalpr ele. s aap Daan 


PROJECTS AND AREAS 
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In the table below height means total drop whether one or t of 
; : tly seasonally; : 
more than one leap; Halls that diminish greatly ee ae CS . 


remain or a 
the same as those of the falis. 
; Heght. 
Name and Location Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location. 
Minnesota 
AFRICA n fr 
a—Baratieri Handol (Handolsa River) . 148) Minnehaha... .eseesees 
ee he Dorya River)... Harsprang (Lulea River). 243 gn ore 
*Tisisat Se eco eA , Ses aos On ee 
ee es | Eee Sere aceteces| 182i] *#Passale....senacenes 
Verme i Tannforsen New York pares 
(Ganale Dorva River)... (Tannan River)......++ 85||_ Taughan cescesers® 
Northern Rhodesia witzerland yet ax 
Chirombo (Ieisa River)... Handeck (Aart River)..... 150 itnom: 
N. and S. Rhodesia ‘vache (Wildb: oa River)....«.« 
*Victoria Znebeet River). e River)..... ea ohn 213||_ Highest fall.,....+++++ 
eS ea eats Se ee niaaen). 300|| Palouse... 
foo ‘Kalambo. echenhegeen aieia aca Me inc abioeal 
Murchison (Victoria Nile e RIVEL).... on dee wee 67|| Narada (Paradise River) 
WER) cs sic alcis se ses **Staubbach (Pletschen- Sluiskin (Paradise River) 
Union of South Africa bach River)......++++++ 980}| Snoqualmie. ........ ea 
Basutoland +Trummelbach isconsin 
Maletsunyane.....sseee (rung oa LA) ee vias 950 Wane (Black River). . 
Cc: 
*, Miranies ¢ or nine a ane RICA Sow es National PK. 
eOrg' ang ver). anaes sheng aiAes:< sce eee 
Natal Seale } British Columbia Yellowstone {apper) neh 
Howick or Umgeni (Um- ieee te (Daly Glacier) on ph ctohee lower).... 
Pagel... 22200 Sandor te 000) MJuanacatlén (Rio Grande 
Highest Fall..........- Grand (Hamilton River) . 245 San Caters are : 
oe See ag SOUTH AMERICA 
dochi rginia £ 
Fee Mekong. River)... (South Nahanni River).. 315 Araenens Brazil 
(Group of falls and cas- Quebec race Sau USS 
cades across 8-mile wide Montmorency....... Ain 273|\"Paulo Affonso (ss SoeATe 
stream) Canada-United States Si aetver) Fran 
India—**Cauvery........ Ontario-New York tier RATIOS CE .- 
**Gersoppa (Sharavati Niagara (aio Grande) 
PAVED )ic ees. ee ee yess vi PIOVSCSN GOS ds alata ais ss) 160)! Graubu eer 
q2Pegon (Lake Chuzenil) Unicel Seniesa ; 167)| “(Alto Parané River)... 
n ‘ ‘ 
Yudak (Lake Yunoko)... alif Brazil-Paraguay 


‘a, or Se’ luedas . 
‘Alto Parana River).... 
British Guiana 
370|| aleteur (Potaro River). 
594|| King Edward VIII 


California 
Feather (Fall River).... 
Yosemite National Park 
Bridal Veil... ........ . 


STRALIA 


TIpHOe es ees 1,612|| _(Semang River)......++ 
Vernal (Merced River) : 317 ne Ore re St 
(Ache -River)....s.++e0+ Yosemite {upper Ae 1,430 +Mraring, (I De River) va 
Seng more = (fees es lower)...... 320 Highest tah i 
che VOT). ccc eae eae ‘olorado bac! Spee aS Pe 
tGolling (Schwarzbach peeyede se Buy Mims 266 Svante ro pees 
2 Se RA At © “aqo}|: Zdmtio;. tw =. 2 hss oles kal npn ieee ceca aia 
France—Gavarnie Henrys Fork (upper).... 96||Ecuador 


Henrys Fork (lower).... 
**Shoshone (Snake River) 

Pistyll (Cain River) A **Twin (Snake River)... 
Italy—Tosa or Toce...... Georgia 


(Cascade type) *Tallulah,.... BAW ith 251 ENAAD . s+ 240+ 
Norway—Maradals...... Highest fall... cs. cece 89 ISLANDS 
Skjaeggedals (Lake Ring- Kentucky New Zealand 
dalsvann)...... Yay sivas Cumberland,....¢.csee, +Bowen (From Glaciers). 540 
Skykje......, Reine Sarg Maryland Highest fall. ..7....... 470 
Vettis (Utla River)...... Great (Potomac River)... +Sutheriand (Arthur Riv.)| 1,904 
Voring (Isdela River)..... (Cascade type) Highest fall.........., 815 


There are tens of thousands of waterfalls scattered over the earth, hundreds of them of 
considerable magnitude. In a brief list it is possible to include only those generally jwell known 
because of accessibility or some outstanding feature. Although falls can be classified most conveniently 
according to height, that factor alone does not indicate the true importance of a cataract. Other 
significant facts about falls are volume of fiow, steadiness or variableness of flow through the year, width 
of crest, whether the water drops sheerly or over a sloping surface, and whether in a single jeap or 
in a succession of leaps. When relatively low falls occur in succession over a considerable length of 
streambed, they are classed as cascades. 

On the basis of mean annual flow combined with considerable height, Guaira is the world’s greatest 
waterfall. Its estimated mean annual flow is 470,000 cusecs (cubic feet per second). A greater volume 
of water passes over Stanley Falls in the Congo River, but no one of its seven cataracts, spread out 
over a distance of nearly 60 miles, is higher than 10 feet. 

The estimated mean annual flows of other great waterfalls are: Khon, 400,000 to 420,000 cusecs; Ni- 
agara, 212,200; Paulo Affonso, 100,000; Urubupunga, 97,000; Iguasst, 61,660; Patos-Maribondo, 53,000; 
Victoria, 38,430; Grand (Labrador). 30,000 to 40,000; and Kaieteur .23,400. 

Because four of the Great Lakes serve as its reservoir, Niagara has the steadiest flow of all great 
waterfalls, varying only slightly from its mean and then mostly because of the direction of the wind) 
on Lake Erie. Cauvery, in India, is one of the most variable. It is known to have fluctuated from 
a mere trickle in the dry period to 667.470 cusecs during the monsoon season, 


Organs of the Human Body 


Source: The Johns Hopkins Hospital 


~— |Grams Ounces Per Ct.! \Grams|Ounces|Per Ct.) : Grams|Ounces|Per Ct. 

....{ 1,400] 49 2.37 |\Spleen...| _ 170 0.346) Adrenals. 35 

Heart... 300} 10 0.46 ||Liver....| 1,600) 57 2.75 |\Muscles.. 30,000 1050 43:09" 
Lungs...| 1,175! 41 2.0 '|Kidneys. 300] 10.5 0.44 ||Skelton..| 11,500} 400 15.35 


Per cent. means ratio to total body weight. 
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Record of Polar Explorations 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents revised records) 
Commander Date |No. Lat. Locality Nationality 
*John Davis....-.. Ria dinlatcvale cleista cist eet ete ac 1587 ° 12% | West Greenland. Great 
= Willem Srentss 0 .'oac > Salerh anise 1596 | 79° 49’ |Spitsbergen,... Seine a 
EPOTICM MPUGRON 315s cocck Ohio Sale wes Ace 607 | 80° 23’ |Spitsbergen.. . Holland 
70a My ek DPR. c.= S Sistecar eile alevene » 1773 ° 48’ |Spitsbergen. .. + Great Britain 
William Scoresby: ......%.. cad Bi ewes oat A806 1°30’ |Spitsbergen ie Great Britain 
*Sir William Edward Parry............. 827 | 82° 45’ orth of Spitsbergen..... ..|Great Britain 
Wm. Morton, E. K. Kane Expedition.....| 1854 | 78° 45’ |Cape Constitution...........- United States 
Sir Eaward A. Inglefield..:............. 1859 | 78° 28’ |Smith Sound. ...........s0e Great Britain 
Baron Nordenskiold...........020ee000e 1868 | 81° 42’ Gp ievenacn MAL Meee 5, Pe weden- } 
tN CRATION Fe FARMS sais oat siesieten ec bete 1871 | 82° 11’ |Near Thank God Harbor...... United States 
wees) 1873 1° 50’ |Franz Josef Land......... AG ustria 
pedition......| 1875 | 83° 20’ |Ellesmere Island.............|Great Britain 
Brainerd, 
Greenland Coast.............|United States 
Greenland Coast......... ....|/United States 
North of Franz Josef Land. ...|Norway 
Franz Josef Land........... «.|/Great Britain 


North of Franz Josef Land . | Italy 
Ellesmere Island.. . .|United States 
Franz Josef Land. . .| United States 
North of Greenland . |United States 
The North Pole. . .|United States 
North of Greenland . | Norway 
Spitsbergen to North Pole..... United States 
Spitsbergen to Alaska........ ‘ baie rth 4 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane, April 15). 84° Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. ..|United States 
Gen. Umberto Nobile (by dirigible, or ae ae 4 Valls 
By RRL Ss, wcoiahd Buena ze PRS Fn eae 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy. 
Pavel Golovin (by airplane, May 5)...... 1937 | 90° N. Pole; fog prev. land. ice floe.|U.S.S.R. 
‘Prof. Mae re! go and 32 (by 1937) of North Pole, by flight from 3 
Re NS 8 1 a A rea Rudolf Island: 222 .. cea U.S.S.R. 
Sir Hubert Wilkins (by airplane)......... 1937-8] 88° North of the coast from Point 
Barrow to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River........... Great Britain 
U.S. Army Air Force C-47 (May 4)......| 1952 | 90° The’ North Pole... 23.1.0 ae United States 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Commander Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 
CrDES TAINS COOK. Shs, pcrcie aes selena (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10'S. | 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer......... (Nov. 18)| 1820 3° 45' 8. 0° W. |United States. 
James Weddell... ..... 5. sedeve acsnan (Feb. 20)| 1823 74° 15’ 8. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain, 
Charles Wilkes Expedition...-.-.............- 1839 70° S. 5° W. |United States. 
Sir James Clark ROSS. ......ssceccecee (Feb. 22)| 1842 78° 10'S, 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 
Carstens E. Borchgrevink............--+% (Feb.)| 1900 ° 50/8. | 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Tiobert BF. Scott oo wesc sacs ee (Dec. 30)} 1902 82° 17'S. 163° E. |Great Britain 
Sir Ernest Shackleton. ....0...-.+-ss00- (Jan, 9)} 1909 88° 23’ 8. 162° B. |Great Britain. 
MOalG* AMUNGSED 305 eases sane f (Dec. 14)| 1911 fe Norway. 
Capt. Robert FE. Scott. .....5....8.e00%: (Jan. 18)| 1912 9 Great Britain 
Adm. Richard EK. Byrd, by airplane....... (Nov. 29)| 1929 90° United States. 
PALE SRVECRLAU GE Biss ES VTE ait este g.cns «iri g ele) cravcyelaiss 1933-5|78-80° S. 163° 56’ W. |United States 
80-12u° W. |United States. 


Lincoin Ellsworth, by airplane .( Novy. 23-Dec. 15)| 1935 |76-79° 58S. 
ULIB SO RIGH ATA SECS YL 2) oa. cleicisie Sd ore tne wo: «sume ane 1939-1/71-78 


ere 70-163° W. 
Adm. Richard E. Byrd, by airplane 1947 90° 


United States 
United states. 


The Earth’s surface at the North eee at sea level is covered with water and ice. The South Pole is 


on ice-covered land, elevation 9,500 feet. 


The land Palmer saw in 1820 is how recognized to have been the Antarctic Continent. 

In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, commander of America’s first naval exploring expedi- 
tion, sighted the Antarctic Continent and then followed its coastline for a distance of about 1,500 
miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse land in the South Polar region, he was the first definitely to 


announce the existence of an Antarctic Continent. 


Roald Amundsen was the first to discover the South Pole (Dec. 


14, 1911); he reached the 


North Pole May 12, 1926, 17 years after Admiral Robert E. Peary. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH POLE 

Adm. Robt. E, Peary reached the North Pole 
Apr. 6, 1909,‘as leader of a-party of 6, which 
included his capabie manager, Matthew A, Henson, 
a Negro from Maryland who had been associated 
with him since 1887, and 4 Eskimos. Dog teams 
and sleds were used. Henson, born 1866, entered 
his 86th year in 1952, when he was living in New 
York in good health and widely honored. Actu- 
ally Henson and several Eskimos crossed the Pole 
first and went about a mile beyond it at the 
point where every direction was South. When 
the actual Pole was figured out by Peary the party 
made an igloo and remained 36 hours. Peary had 
4 toes on one foot frozen and they were ampu- 
tated by Henson. On his return 5 toes of the 
other foot were amputated. The temperature at 
times reached 72° below zero. The Eskimos were 
named Ooqueeh, Ootah, Egingwah and Seegloo. 
Peary died Feb. 20. 1920. 

OTHER EXPEDITIONS 
21, 1937, Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 


M . 
Sociow landed by plane on an ice floe 


four fellow Russians 


° 


within a few miles of the North Pole. Four scien- 
tists were left on the floe, Polar ocean depth was 
found to be 14,070 feet. While drifting for nine 
months and for more than 1,500 miles, the scien- 
tists made daily radio .reports of meteorological 
and magnetic data. 

Taking off from Princess Elizabeth Land, Jan. 
11, 1939, Lincoln Elisworth flew over 77,000 sauare 
miles of Antarctic territory, American Highland, 
and claimed it for the United States. 

Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd made a fourth 
expedition to the Antarctic 1946-47 with 4,000 
officers and men of the U. S. Navy, 13 ships, 
including 2 icebreakers, a carrier with land planes 
and seaplane tenders. With Little America as its 
base, the expedition investigated 1,700,000 sq. mi., 
found 1400 new mi. of coastlines, 10 new moun- 
tain ranges with some peaks nearly 20,000 ft. 
high, and unfrozen lakes. 

1947-48—The U. S. Navy Task Force 39, con- 
sisting of 2 modern, heavy icebreakers explored 
the’ coastal area of the Antarctic from the region 
of Mt. Gauss at 66° 48’ S. and 89° 19’ E. eastward 


a 


to the Palmer Peninsula, covering more than 
half of the Antarctic coastline. 

The Ronne Antarctic Research Expedition, 
Commander Finn Ronne, leader, returned to the 
United States April, 1948, after having spent 
nearly a year at its base in Marguerite Bay on 
the west coast of the Palmer Peninsula. The party 
consisted of 23 members, including the first two 
women (one of them Mrs. Edith Ronne) known 
to have wintered on Antarctic land. 

A French expedition of 11, scientists headed by 
André Liotard established a permanent settles 
ment, Port Martin, beginning in Jan., 1950, on 
Adélie Land, part of Antarctica, 66° 50’ S. by 14° 
25’ E, French by discovery by Adm. d’Urville in 
1840. A relief expedition of -15 scientists under 
Maurice Barre reached the settlement on the 
S. S. Commandant Charcot Jan., 1951. Liotard 
reported in Paris Apr., 1951, that 1,500 miles of 
terrain had been investigated with dog teams. 
The expedition kept radio contact with Melbourne, 
Australia, and Paris. 

British-Scandinavian Antarctic expedition — to 
Queen Maud Land, 1950-1952, shipping on the 
Norwegian steamship Norsel, Capt. John Giaver, 
established a base called Maudheim. Land the 
size of Sweden was surveyed by airplanes, and 
the West Mts:, formerly Kraul Mts., were estimated 
to rise 2,000 to 4,500 ft. The coastline of Crown 
‘Princess Maertha’s Land was surveyed for the 
first time. The Norsel returned to Europe in 
1951 and was back at Maudheim Jan. 9, 1952. 
It brought an artificial eye, the dimensions of 
which had been ordered by radio. A splinter in 
the eye of the geologist, Alan Reece, was removed 
by Dr. Ove Wilson, who obtained detailed in- 
structions by radio from his former professor in 
Lund University, Norway. Radio and other electric 
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‘services at Maudheim ¢ “power from 
batteries, charged by eee tii 4 


OTHER EXPEDITIONS IN 1952 


Three U. S. Air Force men on Mar. 19, 1952, 
Janded their C-47 6n ice island T-3, sometimes 
called Fletcher Island, approximately 100 miles 
from the North Pole, to establish a permanent 
weather base in the Arctic Ocean. T-3 is a float- 
ing glacial ice island discovered on routine recon- 
naissance flights. R-4-D flying laboratories 
studying weather and ocean conditions followed 
as part of the U. S. Navy and Air Force expedi- 
tion “Operation Ski Jump.’”’ A radio beacon with 
a 100-mile range has been erected on T-3 to help 
planes locate the island in bad weather. 

A C-47 USAF plane piloted by Lt. Col. William 
P. Benedict landed at the North Pole, May 5 
1952. The crew stayed 3 hours and 10 minutes, 
computed the ocean depth at 14,150 ft. and made 
observations. This crew on another reconnaissance 
flight found a cache of 4 boxes bearing dates 
between 1900 and 1909, marked by broken sled 
runners. These were left by Rear Admiral Robert 
E. Peary at the northern tip of Ellesmere Island, 
where his expedition left land to start for the 
North Pole. 

Leonel Terray, French Alpinist, reached the 
summit of Mt. Aconcagua, 23,081 ft., in Southern 
Argentina, Mar. 11, 1952. It is the highest in the 
Western Hemisphere and had never been scaled. 

The American Geographical Society announced 
July 18, 1952, that its Juneau, Alaska, Ice Field 
team led by Arthur Gilkey, had scaled Taku 
glacier, 6,500 ft. above sea level, covering 700 sa. 
mi. and moving 4 ft. a day. Object was to obtain 
data on weather trends. 


The Great Lakes 


Source: United States Lake Survey, Corps of Engineers, Detroit, Mich. 


Se  ———— ——————— ———— ———— 


Length in miles...... asis leis 
Breadth in miles ........ 
Deepest soundings in feet 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U.S......... ' 

GCADAda. sce veces 


Total Area (sa. miles) U. S. and Canada,.. 
Area (gq. miles) entire drainage basin—U.S....... 
Canada..... 


Total Area (sq. miles) U. S. and Canada .. 
Mean surface above mean tide at New York in feet) 
MMATINCIG, RORGM. « wives ote ee eee es wee tee naa ws 


Longitude, West 


National boundary line in miles............++ we 
United States shore line in miles..............5+ | 


Figures for mean surface above mean.tide at 
New York are the average for 92 years—1860-1951. 

Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva- 
tions since 1860 of the surface of the Great Lakes 
{above mean tide at New York—Superior, 604.05 
(Aug. 1876), 599.98 (April, 1926); Michigan, 583.68 
(June, 1886), 577.35 (Feb. 1926); Huron, 583.68 
(June, 1886), 577.35 (Feb. 1926); Erie, 574.51 (June, 
1876), 569.43 (Feb. 1936); Ontario, 248.97 (May, 
1870 and July 1947), 242.68 (Nov. 1934)]. 


| Superior |Michigan| Huron Erie Ontario 
350 307 2 241 193 
160 118 183 5 53 
1,302 923 750 210 778 
20,710 22,400 9,140 4,990 3,560 
AVIAN eee ee 13/900 4950 3,980 
31,820 22,400 | +23,010 9,940 7,540 
37,570 69,040 241850 23/570 18,710 
48,880! Vantec 47,570 11,110 157920 
0,900 9 72,420 34,680 34,630 
602.21 580.57 5 572.31 246.00 
6° 25° 1° 37 43° 00 41°23 | 43° La 
49° 00° 46° 06 46° 17’ 42° 53 44° 15 
84° 22+ 84° 45° 79° 43° 78° 51" | 76°03 
92° 06 88° 02° 84° 45" 83° 29° | “79° 53’ 
282. None 60.8 251.5 174.6 
1,182 1,304 581 404 303 


The Great Lakes: form the largest body of fresh 
water in the world and with their connecting 
waterways rank as the world’s largest inland water 
transportation unit. The Lakes form a cheap and 
ready means for the transportation of wheat from 
the Canadian prairies to the East. The distance 
from Duluth, Minn., the western terminus of the 
Eyatees to eastern outlet on Lake Ontario is 1,160 
miles, 


LAKE ST. CLAIR 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
Its low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 


level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extre 

width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 
18154 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 


surface 180 is in thi 
Bae: the United States and 280 in 


Limits of the Continental United States 


Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, 


The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
near Eastport, Maine, in longitude 66°57’, lati- 
tude 44°49’. Cape Alava, Washington, extends 


into the Pacific Ocean to longitude 124°44’, at 
latitude 48°10’. The Lake of the Woods projection 
extends to latitude 49°23'04.5” at longitude 95°09’ 
11.6”. Cape Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25°07’, 
longitude 81°05’. The extreme south point of 
Texas is in latitude 25°50’, longitude 97°24’. 
From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel 
to the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. 


Geological Survey, Map Information Office 


From the south point of Texas due north to 
forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 alee 
These distances are computed to mean sea level. 


The length of the northern boundary, excludi 
Alnska, 8 3,087 mills. “Phe longi ot ihe Meena 
boundary from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific 
Ocean is approximately 2,013 miles. 


The geographic center of the United States is 


in Smith County, K 5 
aetatcas y, Kansas, latitude 39°50’, longi- 
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Mount Everest, 29,002 ft. high, the 
greatest challenge to physical endurance, 
in May, 1952, was the objective of a Swiss 
eon headed by Dr. E. Wyss-Dun- 
ant, comprising 13 scientists and_150 na- 
tive porters, including Sherpas. They at- 
tempted Everest from the Southwest. 
From a base camp at 16,550 ft. alt., the 
moved up Khumbu glacier to the ice fall 
at 19,350 ft. that led’ to the wide valley 
called Western Cwm. Camp 5 was estab- 
lished on Nuptse, 25,680 ft., and the lead- 
ers then moved up South Col, and along 
its spur to Everest. Of 4 men who made 
Camp 7 at 25,840 ft., two, Raymond Lam- 
bert, Swiss Alpinist, and Tensing, a 
Sherpa porter, were chosen for the final 
ascent. On May 28, 1952, they reached 
man’s highest landmark, 28,210 ft., before 
a snowstorm forced them to give up. 

Rene Dittert and several companions 
followed Lambert, and with extreme ef- 
fort reached Lambert’s former tent, Camp 
6, on the South Col, 25,840 ft. They de- 
seended May 31, having lived 3 days in the 
rarefied air of South Col. The climbers 
found their oxygen equipment too heavy 
for the highest altitudes. : 

Rene Aubert, one of the 4 men who 
reached Camp 7, photographed Everest 
from 27,550 ft., one of the highest points 
ever reached by a camera. Frank Smythe 
is on record as having photographed Ever- 
est from 28,100 ft. during the 1936 attempt. 

A second Swiss expedition, in Septem- 
ber-October, 1952, expected to profit by 
the experiences of the first. For results 
consult Index. - 

Also in 1952 a British expedition, under 
Eric Shipton, who led an_unsuccessful 
attempt on Everest in 1951, attempted 
Cho-Oyu, 26,750 ft., 20 mi. from Everest, 
testing out new oxygen apparatus. 


SHIPTON’S 1951 ASCENT 


The Swiss expedition was inspired by 
the report Eric Shipton made in 1952 of 
the British expedition on Everest, August 
to November, 1951. This was supported 
by the Royal Geographical Society and 
the Alpine Club of London. Shipton de- 
termined to find a new route up Everest 
from: the Southwest. With a party of 6 
mountaineers and native porters, and 17 
days’ food he established quarters on 
Khumbu glacier, where a great ice fall 
provides a barrier to a Valley called 
Western Cwm, 20,000 ft. high, at the ex- 
treme northeast end of which rises Ev- 
erest. ; 

Members of the party climbed 2,000 ft. 
to the top of the ice fall but shifting of 
the ice made a foray beyond it impossible. 
The part explored unknown. terrain 
west of Khumbu glacier, a pass _to the 
Barun glacier, which flows past Mt. Ma- 
kalu and the Gauri Sankar range, where 
the Rongshar river cuts a great gorge. 
Shipton concluded Everest might be 
reached better from South Col, directly 


New Expeditions Up Mount Everest 


south of Everest, and planned a new at- 
tempt for 1953. 


THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN 

On a glacier 19,000 ft. up the Shipton 
expedition found clearly marked foot- 
prints about 12 in.. long. Natives had 
reported that a yeti, or snowman, half 
man, half beast, covered with reddish 
hair but a hairless face, dwelt in these 
altitudes. Identified by some authorities 
as a species of langur monkey, it has 
been: called: the Abominable Snowman 
(a free translation of a native name) 
ever since it was first reported by Lt. 
Col. C, K, Howard-Bury from the Hima- 
layas in 1921. Phot aet. of the tracks 
were brought back by Eric Shipton. The 
London Times commented that the Abom- 
inable Snowman. “was sure of his place 
in literature, if not in science.” 


FAMOUS EVEREST ASCENTS 

Mt. Everest is the culminating peak of 
the Himalayas, 29,002 ft. high. It was first 
surveyed in and named for a 
British Surveyor General of India, Sir 
George Everest. Its. native name is 
Chomolungma. It is surrounded by moun- 
tains over 26,000 ft. high, called by Euro- 
peans the 8,000-meter mountains. The 

rst British expedition-was sent in 1921, 
when George Leigh-Mallory ascended 
23,000 ft. from Lhapka Pass. In 1922 
Mallory, Somervell and Norton reached 
26,985 ft. without oxygen; Bruce and 
Finch reached 27,300 ft. with oxygen. In 
1924 they made 3 assaults. Norton alone 
reached 28,306 ft. On June 8, 1924, Mal- 
lory and Irvine, an Oxford student, 
started from a camp at 27,000 ft. When 
last seen through field glasses they were 
climbing the steep sides at 28,230 ft. A 
flurry of snow enveloped them and they 
were never seen again. 

The Hugh Ruttledge expedition of 1933 
found Mallory’s ice axe above 27,400 ft. 
in 1933. Eric Shipton, then 25, was a mem- 
ber of the group and already had ascended 
Mts. Kenya, Kamet and Kilimanjaro. 
French, Swiss, Germans and Poles have 
attempted to reach the top of Everest, 
without success. In .1952 the Russians 
were reported preparing an ascent with 
the aid of machinery. Until now moun- 
taineers have held all climbing must be 
on foot, with limited apparatus, such as 
axes, ropes, hooks and oxygen tanks. 
Where climbers have failed, however, 
airplanes have succeeded, crossing freely 
over the Himalayas and photographing 
Everest and its long plume of driven snow. 

Observations by the Swiss climbers led 
them to report they considered Everest 
much higher than the _ 29,002 ft. of the 
original computation. They believe that 
modern instruments will show the moun- 
tain to rise several hundred feet higher. 
The government of India also is interested 
in improving on the survey made by the 
British 100 years ago. 


———— 


Area, 
Area 

Continental United States, land area 2,977,128 
square miles, land and water area 3,022,387 square 

iles. Coe 
i Territories (land and water area in square miles) 
592,823; Possessions 3,888; Canal Zone 553; Corn 
Islands 4; Trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
8,475. Total United States (aggregate) 3,628,130, 


Boundaries and ee paryreearse ge 
nited States is boun on e no vy 
crete on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico 
and Mexico, and on the West by the Pacific Ocean. 


Boundaries and Dependencies of Continental United States 


It comprises 48 States and the Federal District of 
Columbia. This is called for convenience in refer- 
ence Continental United States. Its non-contigu- 
ous areas are the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands of the Unitea 
States, American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also is trustee, by man- 
date of the United Nations of the Caroline, Mar- 
shall and Mariana island chains in the western 
Pacific. The islands, formerly held by Japan under 
League of Nations mandates, comprise 96 distinct 
island units aggregating 2,141 individual islands or 
atolls with a combined land area of 687 sq, mi. 


x : . a = har 
rem, 
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Ship 


os ee NE Re eee Oct. 12, 1492 |Santa Maria, Nina and Pinta (a) 
4002), s.r. A Cadiz, Spain.|Dominica, | og ie ser ee Aeete es tate 
ender su Spain.......|Trinidad. 3 °|......... Bay See he SR aie 
Tt ener Spain ntact eee GrORAUEAS Ds Peto Pu aiecsts beat oe ie tee 
eee > pecton Light. |Lient Rock |3 oi | dese ravine Cloud 
G22 708 sea vere: Remmoamess| 127 | UE armoartas 
6h....... San Francisco|Boston......}.......:- Northern Light 


76d 6h 
13d 1h 25m..|New York,..|Liverpool.... 
RG Seiciscs fa fete arooks ... |New York... 


Ocean pene 


Starr King 
Golden Fleece 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 

ank 


New York. July, 1840 
tek Ra atiavaers he taure kate May, 1851 
1856 


y Liverpool... 
Atlantic 


Pacific 


9d ih 45m. ..|Queenstown..|New York...] 2,780 Persia 

8d 2h 48m. . .|Queenstown.. -+| 2,780 1866 Scotia 

8d 4h Im. ...|Queenstown..}New York...}......... City of Paris (Br.) 
7d 22h 3m. ..|Queenstown.. ae City of Brussels (Br.) 
7d 23h 17m. .|Queenstown..jNew York...}]......... Adriatie (Br.) 


7d 20h 9m... .|Queenstown.. 
7d 15h 48m. .|Queenstown. . 
7d 12h 41m. .|New York... 
7d 11h 37m. .|Queenstown.. 
7d 10h 53m. .|Queenstown. . con i e 
7d 8h Om....|New York. ..|Queenstown..|......... Arizona (Br.) 
7d 7h 23m. . .|Queenstown. . 
6d 2th 40m. ./Queenstown. 
.|New York... i 
.. |New York. ../Queenstown..}......... America (Br.) 
.|New York... 
. |Queenstown.. 
.|Cherbourg.. . 
- + |Queenstown . 
.-|Queenstown. . 
-|New York... 
. »|Queenstown.. 
-|Queenstown.. 
- |Queenstown, . 
-|Queenstown.. 


. -/Queenstown.. Lucania (Br.) 

.: |New York... 3,189 1897 Kaiser Withelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 

-|Southampton 3,189 1898 ~ Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse (Ger.) 
3,082 |Sept., 1900 3 


-|Sandy Hook. 
8,227 |Oct., 1924 

Queenstown... 1908 
.|Queenstown.. 
. -|Queenstown. . 
.+/Gibraltar.... 
. -|Cherbourg... 
. -|Cherbourg... 
-|Ambrose Lt, . 


Europa (Ger.)* 
Europa (Ger.) 
Europa (Ger.) 
Bremen (Ger.)* 
Bremen (Ger.) 
Bremen ec 
Bremen (Ger.) 
3,158 May-June, '36 |Queen Mary (Br.)* 
3,198 June, 1936 Queen Mary (Br.) 
3,120 |Aug. 3-8, 1948 |Queen Mary (Br.) 
3,120 |Aug. 10-14, 1938|Queen Mary (Br.) 
2,971 May-June, 35 
3,015 June, 1935 


. -|Cherbourg... 
. -|Cherbourg... 
4d ..|Ambrose Lt... 
3d 21h 48m. .|Bishop's RE.. 
3d 20h 42m, .|Ambrose Lt.. 


Normandie (Fr.)* 
Normandie (Fr.) 
Normandie (Fr.) 
9% : Normandie (Fr.) 
2,942 3 , 195: United States (U.S.)* (g) 
2,902 July 11-14, 1952!United States (U.S.) (g) 


OTHER OCEAN PASSAGES 


3d 22h 07m. .|New York... 
3d 10h 40m. .|Ambrose Lt.. 
3d 12h 12m. .|Bishop Rock. 


3d 00h 36m. ./San Pedro...|Honolulu.... 2,226 June, 1928 U.S.5. Lexington 

11d 18h 42m. |Japan....... San Francisco] 5,490 |April, 1941 Nitta Maru (Jap.) 

12d 00h 30m. |New York...|San Diego...}......... June 15, 1941 |Hawaiian Shipper (Amer,) * 
3d 2h 30m...|San Francisco}Oahu, T. H..| 2,091 July 16-19, '45 |U.S.S. Indianapolis (£) 

3d 15h 48m. .|Halifax...... Southampton} 2,710 Sept., 194 Queen Mary (Br.) 

4d 8h 51m. ../Gibraltar....|Newp't News| 3,360 Noy. 26, 1945 |U.S.S. Lake Champlain 

7d 12h 44m. .|Gothenburg..|New York...|......... June 2-9, 1949 |M. 8S. Stockholm (Sw.) 

ad 18h 36m. .|Japan....... San Franciscoj 5,000 July-Aug. 4, ’50|U.S.S. Boxer 


*Maiden yoyages. (a) via Canary Islands; left Island of Gomera Sept. 6, reached open 
Sept. 9, 1492. (b) First steamship to cross Atlantic. (c) First American ship to use steam on ocean 
crossing (sailing vessel_with steam auxiliary). (d) First Cunard liner. (e) Carried Charles A 


Lindbergh back to the United States after his flight from New York to Paris. (f) Carried Hiroshima 
atomic bomb: arrived at Saipan July 26, 1945. (g) Set world speed record: avera 
on maiden voyage, 35.59 knots (c. 41 m.p.h.); westbound, 34.1 knots. — $0. speed eae 


Pe ee ee 
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DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


“ 1928. The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
* ee (Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
burst, N. J. 


. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
6,630 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes via 
Spain, the Madeiras and Bermuda. 


1936. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on the 
ain, Germany (June at 12:29 a.m.) .and 
_ Yeached Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
rs the trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 
, Made the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
_ End, Northern Ireland, to Land Fall, over Iabrador, 

in 22 hours, 50 minutes, after passing over the 
southern tip of Greenland. The Hindenburg left 
Lakehurst Aug. 9; reached Frankfort (Aug. 11 at 
_ 5:28 p.m.) in 42 hours, 53 minutes. 3 


AIRPLANES 


1919. U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 
_ bert C. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 
! to Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores (May 16-27). 


; John Alcock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from 
“f Newfoundland to Ireland (June 14-15), a distance 
of 1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 minutes, 


1926. Lieutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
- Pole and return (May 9). 
2 Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile expedition flew from 
Spitzbergen over the North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, 
in a dirigible landing at Teller, Alaska, after hav- 
ing been lost over the Arctic area for seventy-eight 
hours. (May 12.) 


1927. Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
N. Y. to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
(May 20-21). 

Clarence Chamberlain and Charles Levine flew 
from Mineola, N. Y. to Hisleben, Germany, 3,911 
mi., in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6). 


1930. Capt. Dieudonne Coste and Maurice Bel- 
lonte flew non-stop Paris to New York, 4,100 miles 
in 37 hours 18 minutes 30 seconds (Sept. 1-2). 


Lt. Leon Challe, France: Lt.-Col. Tydeo Larre 
Borges, Uruguay, flew from Seville, Spain, to 
Natal, Brazil, 3,600 miles (Dec. 15-17). 


1931. Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17-minutes (June 23-24). 

1932. Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02642 miles in 14 hours, 
56 minutes (May 20-21). 

1937. Mikhail Gromoff, Andrey Yumasheff and 
Sergei Danilin, Russian aviators, flew non-stop 
from Moscow to San Jacinto, Cal., approximately 
6,262 miles, in 62 hours, 2 minutes, via the North 
Pole route (July 12-14). — 

1938. Douglas G. Corrigan fiew his nine-year-old 
$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
13 minutes (July 17-18). 

British Imperial Airways seaplane, Mercury, 
completed non-stop East-to-West flight. from 
Foynes, Ireland to Montreal in 20 hours, 19 min- 
utes (July 20-21). 

1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- 
ways fiew from LaGuardia Field, New York Munici- 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portugal (April 1-2, 1940) 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The elapsed 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. The return trip— 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. The round 
trip flying time was 43 hours 36 minutes. 

1941. The Atlantic Clipper of the Pan American 
Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda to, Lisbon, in 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22). 


1942. An American-built four-engiIned bomber 
flew 2,200 miles from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announcement of 
the flight was made April 2. 

Capt. Edward A. Stewart, of the American Ex- 
port Flying Ace, made the western crossing of the 
Atlantic from a European port (August) in 21 hours 
54 minutes elapsed time and 19 hours 54 minutes 
fiying time. Bene 

1943. Capt. G. R. Buxton, a Britis verseas 
Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded Libera- 
tor bombing plane, made a landfall crossing from 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not disclosed) 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. 

Capt. E. R. B. Scott flew from Lancashire, Eng- 
land, to Quebec, 3,100 miles in 13 hours 30 min- 
utes. 

1944. Trans-Canada Air Lines transport plane 
made a non-stop flight from Great Britain to 
Montreal, Canada, in 13 hours 16 minutes. 

Flying Ack, 30-ton American Export Airlines 
plane, flew 3,329 miles non-stop from Foynes, Ire- 


’ 
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Fast Ocean Flights 


land. to New York City in 15 hours 30 minutes 
(May 1). Same plane made round trip, New York- 
Treland-South America-New York, a distance of 
11,746 miles in 66 hours 12 minutes flying time. 

Royal Air Forces Mosquite bomber flew 2,200 
miles from Labrador to British Isles in 6 hours 46 
minutes (announced May 14). 


1945. Mosquito bomber; Benson, England, to 
Karachi, India; 4,700 miles; 12 hours 25 minutes 
including stopover at Cairo, Egypt; average 378 
miles an hour; pilot, K. J, Newman; navigator, 
R. K. Smith (completed June 1). 

C-54: England to Karachi, India; 9,120 miles 
round-trip; two days eight hours 11 minutes; actual 
flying time 42 hours 23 minutes; average 215 miles 
an hour (completed June 10). - 

C-69 Army Transport plane; New York to Paris, 
3,600 miles; 14 hours 12 minutes; Brig. Gen. Law- 
rence A. Fritz (completed Aug. 1). 

B-29; Honolulu to Washington; 4,640 miles; 17 
hours 21 minutes; average speed 285 miles an hour; 
Lieut. Col. Charles J. Miller, (completed Sept. 1). 

Q-54 Air Transport Command plane; Tokyo to 
Washington; 31 hours 25 minutes; Maj. G. E. Cain 
(completed Sept. 3). 

B-29; Iwo Jima to Spokane, Wash.; 5,490 miles; 
23 hours 33 minutes; plane flew on to Washington, 
2,086 miles; seven hours; flying time Iwo Jima 
to Washington 30 hours 33 minutes. War Depart- 
ment report. (Completed Sept. 4.) 

Mosquito bomber; Newfoundland to Cornwall, 
England; 2,500 miles, five hours 10 minutes; av- 
erage speed 445 miles an hour; Wing Commander 
J. R. H. Merfield (Oct. 23). 

Four B-29s; non-stop Japan to Washington, 6,544 
miles; lead plane’s time 27 hours 29 minutes; Brig. 
Gen. Frank A. Armstrong (completed Nov. 1). 


1946. Navy P2V patrol bomber, Perth, West 
Australia, to Columbus, Ohio, 11,236 miles; 55 hours 
15 minutes; Cmdr. Thomas D. Davies, pilot (com- 
pleted Oct. 1). 

B-29, Honolulu to Cairo, Egypt, via Arctic, 9,422 
miles; 39 hours 36 minutes; Col. Clarence S. irvine, 
ar Col. Beverly Warren, co-pilot (completed 


1949. A Pan American Airways four-engined Con- 
stellation Mayflower, aided by tailwinds averaging 
78 MPH, set a new commercial speed record of 
10 hours 2 minutes on a 3,153-mile New York to 
London nonstop flight (completed Jan. 18, 1949). 

A Pan American World Airways double-decker 
Stratocruiser, aided by a 110 MPH tailwind, set a 
non-stop commercial speed record of 9 hours 16 
minutes on a 3,565-mile flight from New York to 
London. Average speed: 365 MPH (completed 
April 28). 

‘William P. Odom completed a non-stop solo 
flight, estimated at between 5,010 and 5,300 miles, 
from Honolulu, T.H., to Teterboro, N. J., at 12:05 
p.m., March 8, 1949. Elapsed time: 36 hours, 

A Scandinavian Airlines DC-6 flew from Idlewild 
Airport, New York, to Prestwick, Scotland, in 8 
hours 55 minutes (with tailwind), Nov. 6. Average 
speed: 362 mph. 

A DeHavilland Comet (all-jet airliner) flew from 
London to Castel Benito, Libya, North Africa, and 
return in 6 hours 36 minutes, Oct, 25. Distance 
2,978 miles. 

A Scandinavian Airlines DC-6 flew by direct route 
from Idlewild Airport, New York, to Prestwick, 
Scotland, in 8 hours 48 minutes, Noy. 22. 

An American Overseas Airlines Stratoliner flew 
from Boston, Mass., to Shannon, Ireland, in 7 
hours 13 minutes, Nov, 22. 


1950. A Pan-American Stratocruiser flew 3,940 
miles non-stop from Tokyo to Honolulu, T. H., in 
11 hours 24 minutes (with tailwind), Jan. 3. 

A British four-jet Comet flew 2,196 miles from 
London to Cairo in 5 hours 8 minutes 36.57 seconds, 
April 24, at a speed in excess of 430 mph. 

The United States Navy 82-ton flying boat, 
Caroline Mars, carrying 144 passengers and crew, 
flew on an overnight flight from Honolulu to San 
Diego, Calif., in 14 hours 17 minutes, June 17-18. 

A Pan-American Stratocruiser flew New York to 
London, 3,500 miles, in 8 hours 55 minutes, Noy. 21. 


1951. Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a reconstructed 
Mustang F-51 New York to London, 3,500 miles, in 
7 hours 48 minutes, Jan. 31. 

A British twin-jet Canberra bomber, first to fly 
the Atlantic without refueling, flew from _Alder- 
grove AB, Belfast, Northern Ireland to Gander, 
Newfoundland, in 4 hours-40 minutes, at an av- 
erage speed of 445 m.p.h., Feb. 21. 

A KLM Royal Dutch Airline passenger plane 
flew from Shannon, Ireland to New York, 3,110 
miles, in 10 hours 25 minutes, March 12. 
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Charles F. Blair, Jr., flew a Mustang F-51 over 


the North Pole from Bardufess, Nerway, 3,300 
miles, to Fairbanks, Alaska, in 10 hours min- 
utes; dnd Fairbanks to New York, 3,450 miles, in 
9 hours 31 minutes, May 29-30. 

A British four-engine Lincoln Aries bember flew 
over the North Pole from Keflavik, Iceland, to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 3,558 miles, in 18 hours 54 
minutes, July 23-24. 

A British twin-jet Canberra bomber flew from 
Aldergrove Field, Belfast, Northern Ireland, to 
Gander, Nfid., 2,079.79 miles on the Great Circle 
route, in 4 hours 19 minutes, Aug. 31. Average 
speed 480.2 m.p.h. (Bettered record of sister ship 
set Feb, 21.) : 

1952. An Italian L.A.I. four-engine Douglas 
- DC-6 airliner on a reguiarly scheduled flight 
flew from New York to Rome, Italy in 12 hours 

22 minutes, Feb. 1. we 

A British Canberra jet bomber established a 
record of 20 heurs 20 minutes flying time from 
England to Australia, March 16. 

The British jet airliner Comet, with pay load, 
flew from London to Johannesburg, South Africa, 
in elapsed time of 23 hours 38 minutes (fiying 

_ time: 17 hours 16 minutes), May 2-3. 

A squadron of twenty United States F-84G 
Thunderjet fighter bombers flew from Travis Air 
Force Base, Calif., te Hickam AFB, Honolulu, 


> 


T. H., 2,408 miles, in 5 hours 27 

ing 438 m.p.h., July 6. It was 10n- 
s air-refu jet flight, the pis Te- 
fueled in flight a tanker aircraft. 

Two United States S-55 Sikersky military 
copters comple the first transatlantic pare 
by helicepters, ly 31, a five-stage flight 3,41 
miles from Westover Air Force Base, Mass., to 
Prestwick, Scotland. Their ae 8 time was 42 
hours 30 minutes; average speed m.p.h 

A British Canberra twin-jet bomber flew from 

Ireland, to Gander, 
and back in 7 hours 59 minutes 


time 10 hours. The flights covered 4,146 miles and 
set two unofficial recerds: first Atlantic round tr 
in a single day, and the fastest eastward Atlan’ 
crossing. Individual times were: Westbound, 4 
hours 34 minutes; eastbeund, 3 hours 25 minutes. 


Thirty-six news correspondents, largest group to 
fly over the North Pole, made a 10-hour 1,910-mile 
round trip flight from Thule, Greenland, Sept. 16. 

A Pan American Airways DC-6B flew from New 
York to Frankfurt, Germany, in 11 hours 56 min- 
utes, a record, Sept. 25. x 

A swept-winged Boeing B-47B Stratojet flew 
2,463 miles from California.to Hawaii in 4 hours 
52 minutes, an unofficial record, Sept. 29. 


Fastest Trips Around the World 


1872. Jules Verne, French novelist, described 
imaginary trip by Phineas Fogg in Areund the 
World in 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days 6 hours 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days 12 hours 3 minutes. . 

1901. Charles Fitzmorris, later Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days 13 hours 29 ae ea ee 

1903. . W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, . 
days 9 hours 42 minutes. Henry Frederick. 54 
days 7 hours 2 minutes. 


190%. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days 19 hours 
30 minutes. 
1911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days 19 hours 


42 minutes 38 seconds. 

1913. John Henry Mears, 35 days 21 hours 36 
minutes. . 

1924. U.S. Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 
15 hours actual flying time). 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days 14 hours 36 
minutes 5 seconds. Mileage, by train and motor 
ear was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 8,000. 

1928. Jehn Henry Mears and Capt. ©. B. D. 
Collyer, 23 days 15 hours 21 minutes 3 seconds. 
They left New York (June 29) by seaplane and 
overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 
bourg, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 
reaching Tokyo July 11. They traveled by steamer 
to Vancouver, British Columbia (July 20), and 
flew thence to New York City, arriving July 22. 

1929, German dirigible, Graf Zeppelin, left Fried- 
richshafen, Germany (Aug. 14), reached Tokyo, 
Japan (Aug, 19), left there (Aug. 23); reached 
Los Angeles, Calif. (Aug. 26), left there (Aug. aby 
reached Lakehurst (Aug. 29), left there (Sept. 1), 
and reached Friedrichshafen (Sept. 4). Approxi- 
mate distance covered, 21,700 miles; time from 
Friedrichshafen to Friedrichshafen (Aug. 14-Sept. 
4), 20 days 4 hours. 


Arctic Circle Flights 


1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days 15 hours 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
to July 1, at 8:45 p.m. S 

1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world (15,596 miles) in 7 days 18 hours 4915 
minutes—July 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, at 
11.5945 p.m. James Mattern, a Texas airman, left 
Floyd Bennett Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and flew 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and 
thence, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk. He was rescued after being 
forced down enroute to Nome. 

1936. H. R. Elkins, Scripps Howard feature 
writer, won race with two other reporters to test 
travel around world by available airplanes, Sept. 
30-Oct. 19. Started on Zeppelin Hindenburg, 
Lakehurst, N. J., used planes from Frankfurt, 
Germany. Time: 25,654 miles, 18 days, 11 hours, 
14 min., 33 seconds. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City (7:26 
p.m,, July 10) and flew around the world via Paris, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R.; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 


U. S. S. R.; Fairbanks. Alaska; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
p.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
days 19 hours 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

1939. Mrs. Ciara Adams of New 
departed from Port Washington, L.I., N. Y. 
28) on the fiying boat Dixie Clipper of the Pan 
American line and landed at Newark Airport (July 
15), completing the around the world trip by air 
in 16 days 19 hours 4 minutes. 

1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr. of the 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Washing- 
ton D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow, in 
5 days 1 hour and 55 minutes flying time. 

1945. The Globester of the United States Army 
Air Transport Command, inaugurating around- 
the-world service, flew from the National Airport 
in Washington, D. C., to the starting point, a 
distance of 23,379 miles, in 149 hours 44 minutes, 
including ground time of 33 hours 21 minutes. The 
flight. started Sept. 28 at 3:58 p.m. and ended 
Oct. 4 at 9:42 p.m. 

An A-26 compieted a 24,859 mile flight around 
the world in 96 hours 50 minutes flying time. The 
pilot was Col. Joseph R. Holzapple and the route 
of the flight was westward by way of Hawaii, the 
Marianas, Okinawa, the Philippines, India, North 
Africa, Azores, Bermuda and Washington, D. © 
The flight was completed Nov. 30. 


1947. The Reynolds Bombshell, a converted twin- 
engined Army bomber, Capt. William Odom pilot, 
left New York Apr. 12, returned Apr. 16 via Tokyo 
ae AwEES: 20,000 miles in 78 hours 55 minutes 

seconds, 


Around the World Service 


A regular commercial around-the-world air 
service was started June 17 by’ a Pan American 
World Airways clipper, the America, a 4-engined 
Lockheed Constellation, with 21 passengers, east- 
ward from New. York, returning June 30; 22,219 
miles, time 13 days, 3 hours, 10 min. Air time, 
101 hours, 32 min. Capt. Hugh Gordon, pilot; 
Capt. Gordon F. Maxwell, co-pilot. 

On a round-the-world solo flight in a converted 
Army A-26 attack bomber, William P. Odom coy- 
ered 19,645 miles in elapsed time of 73 -hours 5 
minutes. Flying time was 63 hours 15 minutes. 

1948. Col. Edward P, F. Eagan completed a 20,- 
559-mile round-the-world flight from New York, 
N. Y. Dec. 13, 1948, which established a commercial 
record of 147 hours 15 minutes. 


Non-Stop Around the World 


B-29 bombers which had been 
iaaer 
orce Base, Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 26,* returne 

Pilot was Capt. James Gallagher: orem 


numbered 14. ‘ 

Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr.. made 
fiight around the world from New York over sched- 
uled air routes, Dec. 2-7, 1949. Elaps®d time: 119 


hours 47 minutes, just short of five days. 


22,180-mile 


the World 
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z aay, Bk. Farmers Trust, 30 Ex. Pl. 


~ Sherry-Neth’* lands, 5th Ave., 59thSt. 


World Facts—Notable Tall Buildings 
Notable Tall Buildings in United States Cities 


(Height is from the aes aa the ne 
atop building, bu' 


of roof, including penthouse, tower, 
does not include a ike nae ae 


Zale ecg 


New York (Manhattan) 
Empire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave. 
Le: n Ave. & 42d BE 


RCA (Rockefeller Center) 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway 


etropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave.. 
3p 500 Fifth Avenue............ 

Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St. 
Lincoln, 60 E. 42d Street 
Irving ‘Trust, 1 Wall Street. 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave...-. 
No. 10 East 40th Street.......... 
General cae) gd Lexington Ave. 
Wew York Life, 51 Madison ‘Ave.. 
Singer, 149 Broadway 
U. 8. Court House, BOS Pearl St... 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 
N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...... 
Continental Bank, 30 Broad St. . 


Transportation, 225 Broadway 
Ritz pores ParkéAve. and 57th Bt. 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall Street. 
Equitable. 120 Broadway 
Nelson Towers, 7th Ave. ve 34th St. 
Mutual Life, 1740 Broadway...... 
444 Madison Ave,..............- 
Internationai (Rockefeller Center) . 
Bank of New York,.48 Wall Street 
Navarre, 512 Seventh Avenue..... 
1407 Broadway Realty Corp...... 
United Nations, 405 E. 42nd St.. 
No. 22 East 40th Street....:..... 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine.... 
N. Y. Telephone, 140 West St..... 
Chase Pa ational Bank. 18 Pine St. 
Time & Life (Rockefeller Center) . 
Consolidated as, ‘np & Irving Pl. 
Wew Yorker Hotel..............-- 
McGraw-Hill, 333. West 42d St. 
Essex House, cous Park South. . 
100-116 Park Ave..............5- 
Daily News, 220 aoe: ged faiinvers ators 
Chrysler Building Hast........... 
Carlyle, Madison ae “es 76th ee 
Esso (Rockefeller Center) 
RKO (Rockefeller Center) . 
Hotel McAlpin.......... 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
1730-1750 Broadway...... ma 
Lever House, 390 Park Ave....... 


New York (Brookyn) 

Williamsburgh Savings Bank, 
IHanson Place... ....55.--.60. 
No. 16 Gourt Street 
N. Y. Tele. Co., 101 willows BD yy: St.. 
Court Chambers, 66 Court 
St. George Hotel, 51 Clark St age 


Baltimore, Md. 
BVI EGEACS OD «yoo archer clahe ws ni aie ohagerh ows 
Hearst Tower, 222 EB. Balto. St.. 


Boston, Mass. . 
U.S. Custom Pialiapengass cama 
John Hancock Bldg.............. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rand, Lafayette Square........... 
(Not ineluding 40-ft. beacon) 
City Hall, 65 Niagara ex re 
Liberty Bank, 424 Main St.. 
Electric, 39 E. Genesee St.. 
N. Y. Tele. Bldg., Church St. 


Marine Trust, 237 Main St..... waa 


a rat ered Til. 
Board of Tr: 


Pittsfield, pe: rE. “Washington St. : 
Civic Opera, 20 No. Wacker Dr 
Field, 135 S. LaSalle St ate 
One LaSalle Street......:......-- 
Morrison Hotel, 79 W. Madison. 
Pure Oil, 35 E. "Wacker Drive..... 
Lincoln Tower, 75 E. Wacker Dr. 
Carbide & Carbon, 230 N. Mich. 
LaSalle-Wacker, 221 N. LaSaile St. 
American N ational Bank.......... 
Bankers, 105 W. Adams St........ 
Continental Companies........... 
American Furniture Mart, 

666-N. 1 clonal Shore Drive....... 
Sheraton Hotel.............+.... 

Palmolive, tS. N. atic: AVOlAn oo 
188 West Randolph...........,.. 
Tribune Tower, 435 N. Mich. Ave. 
Roanoke, 11 S. LaSalle St......... 
Willoughby Tower, 8 S. Mich. Ave. 


City 
Chicago (cont’d 
Chicago Temple (1 ie tes 2 : : 21 
Wrigley, 400 N. Mich. Ave 32 
333 N. cca Ave... 34 
Tower, 6 N. Mic Vv 3 25 
Allerton Hotel, OLN N. Mich. Ave.. 24 


‘Drake Towers, 179 B. Lake Shore Dr. 2. 
Builders, 228 N. Sr ae ae 3 


Merchandise Mart............... 24 
Conrad Hilton Hotel ae eee ors 25 
201 North Wells, 556.0... . aed swan 28 
Morton, 208 W. Wash. St......... 21 
Narragansett Apartments......... 22 
London Guarantee and Accident... 21 
Socony-Vacuum. © 2.55.56). ...0 27 
Daily News, 400 W. Madison St... 25 


(1) 169 feet additional to top of cross, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Carew Tower, 441 Vine St: Neeleacs: 

Union Central, 5 West 4th St..... fe 34 

Terrace Plaza Hotel.......... rire 19 
Clevetand, Ohio 

Terminal Tower Ao Ba atten SAE cc 52 - 


Ohio-Bell Telephon 


Stories|Heisht 
No. Ft 


ae 


24 
(1) Tallest Building in the United States Gutalte 


of New York City. 
Dallas, Texas 


Republic. Bank . 00.2. eae & ates 36 
Mercantile Nat'l] Bank........... 33 
Magnolia Petroleum Bldg......... 31 
Bell Telephone Bldg...........¢.. 18 
Republic Bank Bldg......2...... 21 
Tower Petroleum Bldg ra a abo tetea el tee 23 
Adolphus Hotel. i clicsta abate 25 
M & W Tower Bidg. sntite hierar ee: 22 
Santa Fe (ist unit)............... 20 
Mio “Grande Liles <i. asias-< sera 19 
Tower Petroleum. .:.......... ica 17 
Miodi cal Arts * tcie o.cci clare nite ate 20 
Fidelity Union Life............... 20 
Bell Telephone s:2)2 < fae. <cacteeiee 7 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hulman Bldg., 120 W. 2nd........ 23 
United Brethren Bldg............ 21 
Detroit, Mich. 

Penobscot, 637 Griswold.......... 47 
Union Guardian, 500 Griswold..... 40 
Brook Tower, 1227 Wash. Blvd.... 35 
David aoe 1150 Griswold....... 38 
Fisher, W. Grand Blvd. & 2d St... 28 
Barium power, 51 Cadillae Sq..... 40 
David Broderick Tower........... 34 
Buhl, 585 Griswold........0..5.08 26 
Mich. Bell Tele., 1365 Case....... 19 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel.......... 28 
Wational Banke, 2.5 vei sic oe eer 25 

CAC AITIOR 0s. cee sere acral 25 
Penobscot Addition. ............. 23 
Dime Bldg., 719 Griswold......... 23 


Water Board Bldg., 735 Randolph. 23 
J. L. Hudson, 1206 Woodward Ave. 21 
David Whitney Blidg., 1553 Wood- 


19 
Cadillac Square Bldg 20 
Ford Bldg., 615 Griswold. 19 


Denver, Colo. 
Daniels & Fisher Tower.......... 20 
Mountain States Tele, & Tele.. | 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Equitable Bldg., 604 Locust....... | 19 
State Capitol 4 
Houston, Texas 


Gulf; 710 Main St.0.7.. akan oe 37 
Neils Eperson, 802 Travis......... 31 
Sterling, Fannin and Texas....... 22 
Commerce, 914 Main St.......... 22 
City National Bank, Main 

and McKinney 02. alive ssisivtarciete a4 


Petroleum, 1312 Texas St......... 


the city, is 570 feet in height.) 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Medical Center: 


Tuberculosis Bldg.............5 24 
On 6 ipa 1 See eg err. 2 3 22 
Medical Bldg... .innsicear siactelens 22 
MMiirdoch Bia? oo ic-r,sroe sieareteare 22 
Surgical BIGe rs aa cic,.wins.esiee sine 22 
Kansas City, Mo. 
i. Ce dient sud Power. 0... .. ssa 36 
Fidelity, 911 Walnut St........... 33 
CALS APRONS. ps). Ostend wget ote 30 
MelepHome ts .: ..:\eaienjatrevess (ees aaee 28 
Bryant, 11th and Grand Sts.......].. 26 
Federal Reserve, 10th & Grand. , 18 
Jackson County Court House..... 20 
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(The San Jacinto Monument, 22 alien outside 


I tit aa ill aia 


City 
i Angeles, Calif. 


5 Saint 
25 464 ||Ciyil Courts....+...........+ Peete 
12 328 ||Beil Telephone, iid Pitle St. sin. 
Park Hotel 


Dadi t House 27 | . 325 . 
Da Pont Bide, 169 F Flagier... | 16 258 ||. 5 bot URE oer tee mee 


Miami Daily News Bldg..... 17°} 258: | (Conte ee ee ae 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Transit Tower, 310 S. St. Mary’s.. 
Tae So Broadway..| 19 313 || Nix Professional Bldg., 414 Navarro 23 
eons aukes Gas, LE DE IIE = 250 |!Alamo National Bldg., 306 W. 
BHMGCUCL TAOLCL. ean cicta cama voce : % 
Wisconsin Tower... 1.1.1... aes 350 || Commerce.-......-.-.-- +++ -.[° 24 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Min Russ, Montgomery and Bush Sts. 31 


Foshay Tower, 821 Mar quette Ave. et Shell; Battery & Bush Sts......... 29 480 


City Hall, 200 18. Wells... 9 385 San Antonio; Texas 
Wis. Tele. 


Municipal Buide see e cas 14 
North Western Bel'eiephong’'’:| 36 | 350 || Relephone, New Montsomery si | 38 | Bae 
Rand Tower, 527 Marquette Ave. 26 3il Standard Oil Sansome & Bush Sts... 22 927 
Newark, N. J. iam Taylor Hotel...........- 
National Newark & Essex Bank. 35 465 ||Hunter-Dulin, Montgomery 
Raymond-Commerce.,........... ; 24 430 and Sutter Sts............ sane 24 309 
American Insurance Company..... 21 326. ||City Hall, Civic Center........ ses * 301 
New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. - 
Hibernia Bank, 812 Gravier....... 23 355 ||L. C. Smith, 506 Second Ave...... 
American Bank, Carondelet St..... 23 | 330 ||Northern Life Tower............. | 27 | 314 
Charity Hospital of La......... 0 20 279 Toledo, Ohio 
Commodore Perry Hotel.......... 19 ~ 571 
Oklahoma City, Okla 00 
First National Bk., 120 N. Robinson] 33 | 447 ||Qhlo Bldg., 401 Madison. -....... | =| | : 
ee age A Robineon| | | 449 || Toledo Trist, 243 Summit... 2°... 21 258 
Git wie Pa. = 54g ||National Bank of Sena ::| 24 400 
Phila dciphia Saving’ Fu Anencintes 2 28 Philtower, 427 So. Boston St...... 23 343 
Lincoln-Liberty, Broad & Chestaut| 26 | 473 || Other buildings (height in feet in parentheses) 
Guard Trust, Broad & Chestnut Sts. 30 398 |jate: Baton Rouge, La.—State Capitol, 34 (450); 
Tawi ri Birmingham, Ala.—Comer Building, 27 (325); 
wis Tower, 15th & Locust Sts. 36 389 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Cotambas, Ohio—Lincoln-LeVeque meer 
Broad and Walnut Sts......:. 30 377 ||(595); Corpus Christi, Tex.—Wilson Tower, 20 
Medic r 1 ‘tim pant. (278); Hartford, Conn. —-Traveler’s Tower, 24 (527); 
al Tower, 17th & Latimer Sts. 33 367 
Drake Hetel, 15th & Spruce Sts...| 30 362 ||Lincoin, Nebr—State Capitol (469, inc. 32-1t. 
Packard, 15th and Cuestnut Sts. 26 325 bronze ‘statue); Memphis, Tenn.—Sterick Build- 
Land Title, Broad and Chestnut. - 24 ing, 29 (465, inc. 100-ft. sign); New Haven, Conn. 
(1) Includes the statue of William Penn en e —Harkness Memorial Quadrangle (257); Provi- 
37 feet high. dence, R. I.—Industrial Trust Building, 26 (420); 
Baten > Ee NT area Roto eee 
sburgh, Pa. ; St. Paul, —Firs' ation: 
Gulf, 7th Ave. and Grant St....... 38 582 ||(601, inc. 100-ft. sign); Syracuse, N. ¥ anstate 
Cathedral of Learning, Univer- Tower He 
508 Wan ete Pines Bide. s)c... 43 Bie (984.25); sibeie ane in be (450); "Sha 
5) m, Pe COMBO. <i. ...6)- amid o: eops 2 
U.S. Steel-Mellon,525Wm-PennPi., 42 500 ||St. Peter’ =n Vatican City (448 8). ge is 
Koppers, 7th Ave. and Grant..... 34 475 The spires of Ulm Cathedral (529), and the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cathedral of Cologne ee both in Germany, are 
eae se aia aie '''':| 38 | $95 (BS Buse tne cart tas St ana 
srant, Grant St mr. 3d Ave....... ¢ i edra : : : 
First National Bank, 511 Wood oF 26 387 ||Vienna (441); Salisbury Cathedral, England (406): ; 
Aleoa Bldg., 425 6th Ave. 34 360 ||Cathedral of Seville, Spain (400); Antwerp Cathe- 
Oliver, 535 Smithfield St... 25 347 |\dral, Belgium (397); Torazzo of Cremona, Italy 
Bete gPeanea tag 7 AY 38 | $55 SRDS CLUES, enna Gsm, OR 
j i ; traresdacnieca , an e 
paeners Bank, 301 Fifth Ave..... 24 322 ||St. Patrick’s R. C. Cathedral (340), and St. Paul’s 
Eee oorealih, 316 Fourth Ave... 21 300 ||Church of England Cathedral (300), both in Mel- 
ateway Center Bldg............ 24 260 ||bourne, Australia. 
Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 
Source: Bureau of the Census 
Chances of marriage for single persons, as computed by life table methods 
(Based on data for pericd 1920-39) 
Pct. who marry Per cent who Pct. who marry Per cent who 
ee within year! ever marry? ne within year! ever marry? 
in —— e — 
eae Male ‘Female Male | Female Male \Female| Male | Female 
15 years.... 0.1 1 2.2 puedes 5 
16 years.:.,| 0.3 24 O24 93.8 3 years. 22. 17 73 63.0 46.4 
17 years.... 0.9 4.5 92.5 93.5 33 years.... 10.5 6.8 58.5 42.1 
18 years...) 1.9 8.5 | 92.6 | 93.3 ||34 years....| 9.3 5.9 | 54.1 “} 3870 
19 years....| | 4.2 12.0 92.7 92.9 ||35 years....| 8.2 4.9 49.7 34.3 
20 years..::| 6.7 15.5 92.6 93.1 ||31 years... ea 4:4 | 45.6 31.0 
21 years...) 9.4 18.2 92.3 90.8 ||37 years....| 6.3 3.9 41.6 27.9 
22 years..:.| 1215 20.8 91.8 89.0 |/38 years...) 5.5 3.5 38.1 25.2 
23-years....| 15.3 21:3 90.9 85.3 ||39 years....| 4.9 3.0 34.8 22:6 
24 years. 1519 20.9 89.6 82.8 ||40 years, . 4.5 207; 31.7 20.2 
25 years. 17.0 18.9 88.0 78.5 ||45 years....| 2.5 1.5 19.4 ge 
26 years. 17.3 16:0 85.9 73.7 |\50-years....| 1.5 0.8 11:1 6.1 
27 years. W728 13.3 83.4 68.9 ||55 years 0.9 0.4 6.2 3.2 
28 years. Wel | 11:7 | 80:3 | 644 |]60 years....| 0.5 0.2 313.0] mee 
ee) aes ook (Be pees 65 and over. sos. mele alsieieiys 1.9 0.8 


1Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marr AS th 
indicates the chance of marriage within one year from attaining the Speclied eae. 9 00 ee 


2Per cent of persons single at beginning of year of age who marry in that year 
This figure indicates the total chance of marriage for persons who hava Etealned the we ouines feta 


Invention 


Airplane, hydro. 
Airplane engine, 
super-charger. ; 


givisibles oc... <!co. 
Aitship, reid dirigible 
Aluminum elec- 
Sa process.... 
Are Peet EESEDOTEIDD, 
ignite 
Autogyr re CE a tomes 
‘Automatic ry. motors. 
Automobile, differ- 
ential gear......... 
Automobile, electric... 
Automobile, exper... 
Automobile, gasoline. 


Automobile, gasoline. |18' 


Automobile, gasoline, 
Automobile, gasoline. 
Automobile, magneto. 
Automobile, self-star . 
Automobile, steam... 
Babbitt metal. 
Bakelite... 
Ball Sa 

Bicycle... 


Bicycle, modern. . 
Bicycle, safety. . 


Bifocal lens......... 
Block signals, railway 
Bomb, depth........ 
Bomb, depth........ 


Bottle machine...... 


Burner, gasi........ 
Car coupler.,......< 
Card time recorder... 
Carding machine.... 
Cash register........ 
Cellophane........ . 


Celluloid. ....... 
Cement, Portland.. 
Circuit breaker 

{oll plasty... . 6.60. 
Clock, pendulum. 
Coaxial cable system. 


Coke oven... 
Collar, paper. 
Comptometer 
Condenser micro- 
phone (telephone).. 
Cotton gin 
Cream separator.,.., 
Cultivator, disc,....- 
Dental plate, rubber. 
Dial recorder........ 
Diesel engine........ 
Dynamite 
Dynamo, continuous 
GULTENG. . . . syeiale ass 
Dynamo, cont, cur... 
Dynamo, hydrogen 
cooled 
Dynamo, electric mae 
chine mo Lone 


pibctrie ship power.. 

Electromagnet...... 
pete tube multi- 
Blectropiating. 
Electroplating... 


Elevator, brake: . i... 
Elevator, push button 
Engine, automobile 
DSstrORe oot bates 
Engine, gas, compound 
Engine, gas, cycle.. 
Engine, gas, internal 
combustion. ...... 


Engine, Som vacuum. . 
Engine, steam....... 
Engine, steam, piston 


ate) Inventor jNation 
1642|Pascal......|French 
1888 ughs...|/U. 8. 
1869) Westinghouse|U. 8S. 
1903\Jatho....... German 
"| Bie aa ae (Mas ; ee 
rennan..... Eng 
1903 a Woaewright “aire 
bur 
1911 Curtiss OE Ea U.S. 
1917|Moss....... U.S8 
1852 Gittard tac ee French 
Santos 
1898} Dumont...|Brazil- 
1900|Zeppelin..... German 
1886|Hall........ 
1923|Alexanderson |U. S. 
epian- 
1932) Ludwig....|U. 8S. 
1929\de la Cievra. . |Spanish 
1904 Westinghouse U.S. 
1885|Benz........ German 
1892) Morrison. Ss 
1875|Narkus...... . {Austrian 
1887|Daimler..... German 


92-|Duryea, C. E. 
: (See note).. 


Montgolfier “4 


Torricelli. . 


MacMiillian. .|Scottish 
Starley...... English 
ODO nie sersie U.S. 
Franklin .jU. 8. 
1867|Hall........ U. 8. 
1903|Unge Swedish 
1916;Tait........ U. 8. 
1903/Owens...... U.8 
1916|Browning....|/U.S 
1855|Bunsen..... German 
1873|Janney...... 
1894|Cooper...... 
1797 Whittemore. v. 8. 
1879|Ritty....... 
1900 ne 
berger.....|Swiss 
1870|Hyatt......./U0. 8. 
1845|Aspdin.,.... English 
1925/Hilliard..... U.S. 
1657|Huygens Dutch 
1929] Affel & Es- 
Pereeneas 8. 
1893|Hoffman. ...|Austrian 
1854|Hunt....... Ss. 


U. 8. 
1855|Goodyear U.S. 
188 BY «cc vicece s. 
1895|Diesel......- German 
1867|Nobel....... Swedish 
1860|Picinotti..... Ttalian 
1870|Gramme....|Belgian 
1915|Schuler,..... U.8 

Alexanderson 


1911|Campbell U. 8. 
1913|Emmet... U.S. 
1824/|Sturgeon. English 


1913|Langmuir...|U. 5S. 
1805|Brugnatelli. . |Italian 
1838] Jacobi- 


poeneets . |Ger.Eng. 
1852)|Otis. .{U. 8. 
1922|Larson...... U.S 
1879|Benz........ German 
1926]Bickemeyer..|U. S. 
1877|Otto........ German 
1886)Daimler..... German 
1823|Brown...... English 
1698}Savery...... English 
1705|Newcomen.. . |English 
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Invention - 


EEE, steam, piston 
Engine, steam, comp’d 
Engine, steam, 
high pressure.,.... 
Engraving, Gees: 
Evaporated milk 
Filament, on-s8g.. 
Furnace, for stee’ 
Galvanometer,...... 
Gas discharge tube... 
Gas engine, auto.. 
Gas eae general. 
Gas ue bting......++. 
Gas, mantile......... 
Gasoline, “lead ethyl 
Gasoline cracked . 
Gasoline, high octane. 
Glass, laminated..... 
Glass'seal for elec- 
tric discharge tubes 
Gold (cyanide process 
for extraction)..... 
Gramophone........ 
Graphophone....... 
Gun sight, telescopic. 
Guncotton.......... 
GYTOBCOPE .-./e\c cass ic os 
Gyrocompass....... 
Harvester.........5 
Harvester-Thresher. . 
Ice-making machine. . 
Indigo, synthesis of... 
Kaleidoscope... 
Kodak 


te eee 


Lacquers, nitro- 
cellulose...... ses 
LAMD, ATC.<.. 6.2.8 
Lamp, incandescent. < 
Lamp, incand., frosted 
Lamp, incand., gas... 
Lamp, lime- light .- 
Lamp, mercury vapor 
Lamp, miner’s safety, 
Lamp, Nernst 
Lamp, Neon.. 
Lathe, turret........ 
Lens, achromatic. ... 
Lens, fused bifocal... 
Lens, fused bifocal... 
Leydenjar (condenser) 


Linotype... 1. sets é 
Lithopone........ ara 
Lithopone.......... 
Locomotive, 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, exper... 
Locomotive, prac’l.. 

Locomotive, Ist U. a 
Loom,-power 
Loudspeaker, dyaamiy 


Match, phosphorus... 
Match, phosphorus... 
Mercerization of 
cellulose textiles... 
Meter, induction..... 
Microphone......... 
Microscope som weue 
Monitor, SEIN og 
Monotype. ......... 
Motion Pitre 
MACHINE, ©: o:5:4:6 sre 04 
Motor, AO... nw ese 
Motor, induction.... 
Motor, AC, railway... 
Motor, outboard..... 
Motor, split phase 
induction, 0.7. .0 
Motoreycle......... 
Movie projector..... 
Mower, | 
Mowing machine. 


INCOM MAM. oe esis wail abies 


Nitroglycerin........ 
Nylon (fiber forming 
synthetic 
polyamides)....... 
BNIVIO ce Giese fergie te oa 9 
Oil cracking process.. 
Oil cracking furnace.. 
Oil filled power cable. 
Oil flotation for ore 
extracting......... 
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Date| Inventor Nation! 
1769| W: ttish 
1781 Hornblower Paglish 
1799|Evans...... U.S. 
1893\Ives........ U. 8. 
1856|Borden By = 
1917|/Paez..... Rta hiss = 
1861|Siemens. .|German 
1820 Sweigger . German 
1922|/Hull..... ivf Use 
1875|Narkus. ..,.|Austrian 
1891|Levassor. . | .|French 
1792|Murdoeh. . ; .|Scottish 
893|Welsbach Austr 
1922|Midgely..... U.S. 
913|Burton, 8. 
1930|Ipatieff..... Russian 
1909|Benedictus...|/French 
1936|Scott....... U.S8 
Mee - 
1887|_ Forest. Bees 
1887|Berliner..... Us 
1885|Bell-Tainter..|U. S. 
1891|Fiske....... U.S. 
1846|Schoenbein. .|German 
1852|Foucault..... French 
1911|\Sperry .....6. Ese 
1836|Moore...... Ss 
1888|Matteson U. 
185 OLFIG; jerevehere Be 
1880|Baeyer...... German 
1817|/Brewster....|English 
1888|Eastman- 
Walker..../U. S. 
1921/|Flaherty.... ib s. 


1924| Drescher . 
1908/Borsch. U8: 
1745/von Kleist. 
1752\Franklin....|U 
1860|Walton..... 


1851\de Douhet...|French 
1874/Orr......... English 
1851\Vail.. Fi EC eat 
1801|Trevithick. . . | English 
1812|Fenton et al. English 
1813|/Hedley...... English 
1814|Stephenson. .|English 
1829|Stephenson. .|English 
1830|Cooper, P. 8. 
Cartwright. . | nglish 
Rice -Kellogg U.S. 
Gatling..... U.S. 
Henry.. 8. 
Welsbach Austrian 
Mason, J.. Ss. 
John Walker. English 
1831|Sauria,...... French 
1836|Phillips..... pone 
1843|Merecer, J... .|English 


1888|Shallenberger|U, $ 


1877|Berliner..... U.S. 
1590) Jamssen..... Dutch 
1861|Ericsson..... U. 8. 
887|Lanston..... U.S 
1893|Edison...... U.S. 
1892)Tesla.:. 3.4.6 U. 8. 
1888)Tesla....... U. 5. 
1933|Jungk....... U3 
1910| Evinrude fU ast 
1887|Tesla,....., U.S 
1885|Daimler..... German 
1894|Jenkins..... U.S 
1868|Hills........ U. 8. 
1831|/Manning..../U.S. 
Claude...... French 
1846|Sobrero..... Ttalian 
1930|Carothers....|/U. S. 


1937|Du Pont lab.|U. S. 
1891|Dewar...... U.S. 


1891/Gavrilov....]Russian 
1921}/Emanueli., . .|Italian 
1899|Elmore...... U's. 


a oi aaeil Sal eae a iat a i ci il i 
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Invention Date | inventor Nation 


arine,......| 1868|Mege-Mouries|French 
Dunehalt owe ce! af 1851|Helmholtz. ..|{German 


nine (cylin- 
opto aakleg: 1809) Dickinson. . . 


Be maper machine (the ; ialene Se 
= Ee ae) =... |) 1799 Robert... ..- i 1785|Fitch..... n 
E rT, from wi 
~~ bulp.sultate process| 1884|Dahl........ exp'mtl 
Paper fromwoodpulp, Steamboat, exp'mtl.. ae 
sulfite process..... 1866|Tilghman.... Steamboat, exp’mtl..| 1804/Stevens..... 
Paper, .| 1867|Tilghman... .|U. Steamboat, practical. | 1802 
Pen, fountain...... 1884|Waterman.. Z Steamboat, practical. ‘ 
; cf 885|Wirt..... ‘|: 8: Steam car.... 1770|Cugnot... . 
Sat f= Steam turbine...... zr ere 
ps uel. eal Lo8t Galileo: ....': I Steamturbine, velocity 
ae eke i a : s [eves eeeteeeeees 1856|Bessemer.... 
te ae 1892|Ives..... ae e : 1857] Kelly =. 2-{U 
1928} _ Godowsky.|U. Arvey, 2.6. 
: : ‘| 1387 Godan 1 8 Steel ape ‘high-speed| 1901/Taylor and 
Photo film, trans- Eastman- White 
fotographio paper”! igslackeund...|0. 8. |IStecl, manganese... 
Be ony. Be - ‘| 1826 Niepce, Sr... |Fren Steel, stainless........| 1916|/Brearley.. 
..| 1835 slag: . |Englis! Stereoscope........ 2} 1838 Wheatstone. . 
.| 1837|Daguerre. . Stethoscope......... 1 Laennec..... Fren 
coe eG hee Niepce, Jr... iy , 
Photophone. . eae = |) 1880) Bell... cor. U.S. ING) een 


legray fh **-| {$98|Bell lab... Submarine, even Keel. 
Photote egrap peas +--+} 1709|Cristofori. .. alian Submarine, sOreeao 4 
Piano player.....4.. Talking machin 


Pin, safety. . Sats 9|/Hunt......./U.5S. Tank, military..... Ears 
Pistol (revolver). - Sh atataie: ot enh Cha: eae ee Telegraph, duplex....| 1853)/Ginti....... 
Siete A 1,9,75 Telegraph, electro- 
tosieseeeee| 2896|Hardy...... E Mmagnetic.........}| 1836)Wheatstone. . 

s ‘Telegraph, magnetic..| 1832)/Morse...... 18) 


Powder, smokeless...| 1863|Schultze..... FoeeTann: quadruplex| 1874|Edison...... 


Powder, smokeless...} 1884/Vielle....... French Tel seraph. wireless, 
Printing, color:...... 1457|J. Fust, P. equency . 1896|Marconi.... 
Schoeffler. .|German Telesraph, wireless, 

Printing press, mobery Peart An aa low frequency-....}| 1895|Preece...... 
Printing press, web. .}| 1865|/Bullock..... 8. Telephone... ....... 3876| Bell’. cece 
Propeller, screw..... «fe Ss Telephone a es 1912|De Forest... 
Propeller, screw..... 1831|Sauvage..... French Telephone, radio. . 1902/Poulsen and 
Propeller, screw. 1837|Ericsson..... Swedish Fessenden . 
Punch card account Telephone, radio..... 1906|De Forest... 

ing machine.......| 1884|Hollerith, ...|/U. S. Telephone, radio, long 
23:10 (:) Sa seeeee| 1922/Taylor and distance... ...... 1915|Am. T. & T.. 

Young..../U.3 WPeles0opes 3 .iec sae os 1608)Lippershey.. . 

Radio amplifier,..... 1907|/De Ove: .|U. 8. Melescopne | 5.0 nse as 1609/|Galileo...... 
Radio beacon....... 1928/Don .|U. S. Telescope, Astron. . 1611/Kepler. : 
Radio broadcaster. . .|. 1902 Stubblefield. U.S. T'elebyDO 2c eas ows 1928|Morkrum- 
Radio crystal oscil- Kleinschmidt he 8. 

RUE o ct ve inte) 3,57.0\0 1918/Nicolson..../U. 8. Television. <.°s ia. .| 1926|Baird....... cott 

OL SOE) eee Crookes.....|English |{|Television. .|_:!)!>!| 1934\Zworykin. - aim 

Radio receiver cas- Television, telecrome ‘ 

cade ane: 1913|Alexanderson|U. 8S. COOlOR} SS eee eee 


‘Terrain clearance indi- . 
eator (telephone) ..| 1936|/Espenschied..|U. S. 
Thermometer. ...... 1593|Galileo......|Italian 
Thermometer, 


odyn 1913|Fessenden.../U. S. 
Radio t qranbinitter 
triode modulation..| 1914/Alexanderson .|U. S 


Radio tube-diode....| 1905|Fleming.....|English MeLOUPYn 5. nce .| 1714|Fahrenheit.. .|German 
Radio tube oscillator.| 1915|De Forest. ..|U. 8. Time recorder, first” 
Radio, vacuum tube successful...... ...] 1890|/Bundy....../U. S. 
BEIOUOi a cate yale 1907|De Forest. ../U. S. Time system, self 
Radio, wide band fre- regulating, elec....| 1918/Bryce......./U0.S. 
quency modulator..| 1933|Armstrong...|U. 8. Tire, bicycle........| 1889/Dunlop.....|Irish 
Radio, wireless signal} 1896|Marconi,....|Italian Tite, double-tube 
Radio, magnetic pneumatic....... .| 1845|/Thompson,*. et wa 
detector.......... 1902|Marconi....:|Italian Tire, pneumatic. ....]| 1888/Dunlop..... 
Radio, horizontal Tool, pneumatic..... 1865|Law........ 
direction aerial, ...| 1905|Marconl,.... Italian Torped@s <i, hvcs oes 1866 Whitebeaal 
PERO DI ech ath Cash eat se 1883|Swan.......|English ||Torpedo, dirigible....| 1876|/Brennan. . 
Rayon taeotene? etre 1895|Cross-Bevan.|English ||Torpedo, Marine... .| 1804|Fulton,... 
Rayon (cupram- Torpedo, radio. ..,..| 1897|Fiske, 
monium):.. ssa. 1890|Dupelesses.. . | French Torpedo, remote 
Rayon coro eet 1884/Chardonnet.. | French control....... Oe, Gee Hammond.,.,|U. 8. 
Rayon (viscose)..... 1892|Cross-Bevan.|English ||Torpedo, self-pro- — 
Reaper. .... RAR SEN 1831|Hussey...... U. 8. pellegs tse Pace. ae Lee age . |English 
LS) ee 1834| McCormick. .|U. 8. ‘Tractor, caterpillar. . 1900| Holt. . .s. 
Record, cylinder,.... 1887|Bell-Tainter..|U. 8. Transformer, A.C.. 1885|Stanley../1:|U. 8. 
Record, disc........ 1896/Bersiner..... U.S. Transformers and ca- 
Record, wax cylinder.| 1888|Edison...._; U. 5. pacitors, non- 
Refrigerants, low-boil- Midgely and explosive......... 1930/Clark.......|U.S. 
ing flourine comp..}| 1930] co-workers.|U. 8S. Tricycle, internal 
Refrigerator car..... 1868/David...... 8. combustion caer. 1885|Benz........ German 
Resin, synthetic. .... AOSD UN, oie eet English ||Trolley ear, electric. 1884|Van Depoel 
Rubber (neoprene) Carothers & -87| & Sorague.|U. 8. 
cehloroprene,...... 1930} Colling..../U. 8S. Tungsten (drawn) Se 
Rubber, zed. .| 1839]/Goodyear,.../U. 8. ment lamp..... 1913}Coolidge....|U. 8. 
Saw, band. -++.+.| 1808|/Newberry...|English |/Tungsten, ductile. - 1912/Coolidge. ...|U. 8. 
Saw, circular...) *" 1777|Miller..... ..|English ||Tungsten’ filament in- 
Searchlight, high in- candescent lamp... -Hanaman..|.... 
tensity arc. 1915|Sperry . ANDRAS Turbine, hydraulic...} 1849|Francis.... . 8. i 
Sewing machine. .| 1830|Thimmonier . |French Type, movable...... 1450 Gutenberg. | 
Sewing machine...., 1846|Howe....... U.S. Typewriter.........| 1864|Mitterhoffer. Austrian 
Shoe-sewing machine.| 1860|McKay. ...- Uv. 8. Typewriter.........] 1868]Sholes and | 
Shuttle, flying, el OS aya ge tee English Gidden....|/U. S. 
Silencer... ... 1909|Maxim...... U.S. Welding, atomic Langmuir- 
Silicon carbide 1891)}Acheson,..... Lopate h hydrogen..... --+-| 1924) Palmer.... 
Sleeping-car. .. 1897|Pullman,.... 1 Ofer = Welding, tube....... 1930/Prince...... | 
Soap, hardwater. 1928|Bertsch..... German ||Welding, electric... . 1 
Soda, from salt. -| 1791)LeBlane, .... French Wire, barbed... ...2- . ] 
Soda, with ammonia..| 1863 Solvay ...... Belgian ||Wire, barbed........ 1875|Haish....... | 
Spectroscope........ 1859] Kirchoff- MSV, Sees ee 1895| Roentgen | 
Bunsen....|German ||X-ray tube.........] 1916 Coolidge. . 
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Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


te] Discoverer | Nation {| roduct Date| Discoverer | Nation 
9) Armour & Co.|U. S&S Electrostatic generator] 1929|/VanGraff. de |U. S. 
1856|Perkin English ||Ether, anasthetic....| 184 DE... soe | anes 
K German ||Insulin............. 1922/Banting, 
More soe seats eras <s est. 
Aspirin. ~| 1899|Dresser . |German acLeod..|Canad. 
_ Atomic theory....... 1803|Dalton......|English ||Methanol...........| 1925|Patard...... French 
Atom-smashingtheory| 1919|/Rutherford..|English ||Neomycin.......... 1949|Waksman & 
Atrabine...... cata) as Mietzsch et al|Germap Lechevalier|U. 8. 
Aureomycin.,....... 1948|Duggar..... U.S. Nitric acid....... +++] 1648/Glauper..... German 
PATO ULYVES). lai « esate cloves sik ose Mietzsch, Nitric oxide..,......| 1772)Priestley, .../English 
r....|German ||Penicillin........ ...}| 1929] Alex. Fleming|English 
BSAC ICM iy s.> alas <teiel = 1903 Cae German ||Quinine-synthetic....| 1918)/Rabe....... German 
Maa oar's si eieis ee 1920|Calmette, Radioactivity. ...... 1896|Becquerel.. . .|French 
uerin....|French Radioactivity counter; 1908)Rutherford, 
SROSEIRLE SE ches cicP oa sacs e's» 1936|Kogl, Ton- : Geiger. . . . |English 
OBI. wore German ||/Radium............ 1898|Curie, Pierre. | French 
Bleaching powder....| 1798|Tennant..... English ||Radium............ 1898| Curie, Marie. |Polish 
Bordeaux mixture....| 1885|Millardet....|French Salvarsan (606)...... 1910|Ehrlich...... German 
Bromine from sea... .| 1924|Edgar- f Streptomycin........ 1945) Waksman, 
Kramer. ..|U. S. Schatz. .../U. 8S. 
Caleium carbide.....| 1888)Wilson...... sey Sulfanilamide......./ 1908|Gelmo...... German 
Carbon oxides....... 1925| Fisher (synthesis) 
Gropsch...|German ||Sulfanilamide........| 1934|/Domagh.....|German 
Camphor synthetic. 1896|Haller...... (Prontosil) 
Chlorine... 1810|Davy.. Sulfadiazine......... 1940|Roblin...... U.S. 


Chioroform.. .| 1847|Simpson.....|Scottish ||Sulfapyridine........| 1938)/Ewins. 
Chloromyeceti Al ages Burkholder. .|U. S. Pheips. . ..|English 
Conteben.... 1950|Belmisch, Sulfathiazole...... lo Richens Fosbinder, 

Mietzsch, Walter. .../U. 8. 

Domagh...|German ||Sulfuric acid...... ++{ 1831]Phillips..... English 
Cortisone........... 1936|Kendall,.... U.S. Sulfuric acid lead | 
Cortisone, synthesis..| 1946|Sarett....... Wass PLOCESS. ois. d ewe 1746|Roebuck.. . .| English 
Rpamide: os tacouie 3 1905|Caro, Frank. |German EE pr Men 1939 sper Strass- aauias 
SYCIOTIOD T= oo. ce 1929|Lawrence..../U.S mS MN So A a ee 

BORN cnets Danish 
2 DUDS casey ee eon 1874|Zeidler...... German Fermi..... talian 
(Not applied as insecticide until 1939) Wheeler... ./U. 8. 

WOAHONA.. fe sac 0 oil 1932|Urey, Brick- Binstein.../U. 8. 

wedde, Urea, formaldehyde 

Murphy.../U. S. Tess: tr yt wot 1918)John........ 
Electron spectrometer| 1944|Deutsch, Urea, from am- 

Elliott, monium cyanate.. 1828] Wohter 

Evans... ./U. 8. WAORING...ciccteesdie len 1798| Jenner. «eee=|Hnglish 


Comment on Various Inventions 


Automobile. Charles E. Duryea declared he operated the first successful American gutomobile in 
Springfield, Mass., Apr. 19, 1892. His brother, J. Frank Duryea, asserts he made essential contri- 
butions to the car and that it did not run until Sept., 1893. Original patent was granted to C. E. 
Duryea June 11, 1895. Supplententary patents were granted to Charles and also to J. Frank Duryea. 
See Wortp ALMANAc for 1952, p. 470. 

Gutenberg and Movable Type. Johann Gutenberg (1397-1468) first cut movable metal type. The 
Bible, which he printdd in the early 1450s, was completed by 1456. The New York Public Library says 
copies were available in August, 1456. A commemorative U. 8S. postage stamp was issued Sept. 30, 
1952. The Library of Congress and other organizations observed 1952 as the 500th anniversary of the 
Gutenberg Bible. 

Radar. Principle recognized in 1922 by Dr. A. Hoyt Taylor and Leo C. Young, U. S. Naval Research 
Aircraft Laboratory, Washington, D. C. The Navy ordered radar for ships, 1936. First vessel to use 
it was U. S. S. New York, 1938. Radar recorded coming of Japanese planes at Pearl Harbor, but no 
hostile mission was suspected. During the 1930s the British, alerted by the Taylor-Young experiments, 
independently developed radar, which they: called radio-location. German battleship Bismarck used 
it to sink the British warship Hood. 

Television, Developed in the 1930s in laboratories, chief contributor being Zworykin. Authorized 
by Federal Communications Commission, July 1, 1941. There were five months of telecasting to 
about 10,000 sets before Pearl Harbor. The war stopped manufacture of equipment and limited 
programs to instructions to air wardens and military services. First stations were WNBT, (NBC, 
New York), WCBW (CBS, New York) and Dumont. A daily newspaper was televised and acted 
out at Schenectady in 1943. The FCC allotted frequencies June 27, 1945, and war-time improvements 
were made available. During the war infra-red tubes, 2 in. diameter, were used with an eyepiece. 
First coaxial cable, New York to Washington via Philadelphia, completed by American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 1945. The image orthicon pick-up tube, 100 times stronger than pre-war tubes,. was 
developed by RCA in 1946, J. L. Baird, British inventor, completed his telechrome for color tele- 
vision in 1944. In the United States Golsmark made important contributions to color television. 
CBS demonstrated its color system in 1946. RCA demonstrated a different color. system at Franklin 


Institute, Philadelphia, Apr. 30, 1947. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
‘ Source: The Smithsonian Institution 


Fahr- Fahr- _ | fahr- 
Reau- | Centi- |} en- Reau- cent: ele eats Conte Sars 
mur, rade, ; 5 
30°” 0% | 212° Wan Boils ||'s0° | Yoo°’ | 212° 80° 1002 2° 
at .Sea- — 
76 95 203 Level. 29.3] 36.7| 98 |Blood Heat (0) 0 32 | Water 
72 90 194 28 ~35 95 — 0.9|— 1.1) - 30 Freezes 
68 85 185 25.8] 32.2) 90 - 4 )—5 23 
63.1] 78.9) 174 24 30 86 — 5.3/— 6,7} 20 
60 75 167 | Alcohol Bolls 21.3} 26.7} 80 | - 8 |-10 14 
56 70 158 20 25 rid —.9,8}—12.2} 10 
52 65 149 16 20 68 —12 |-15 5 
48 60 140 12.4] 15.5) 60 |Temperate —14.2)—17.8 © |Zero Fahr 
44 55 131 10.2] 12,8) 55 —16 |-20 |- 4 
42.2} 52.8] 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10 50 -—20 |-25 |-13 
122 5.8 7.2| 45 =—24 }-—30 |-—22 
36 45 113 4 5 4) —28 |-—35 |-—31 
33.8) 42.2) 108 1.3 1.7] 35 —32 |-40 |-—40 
32 40 104 


Se eee eee eee ee een Bd dn anne Flenticrade 
To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Centigrade 
to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to reduce Reaumur to Centigrade, multiply by 5/4. 
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Z Weights and Measur 


GEN 


LINEAR MEASURE 


12 inches (in.) = 1 foot (ft.) 
~3 feet = 1 yard (yd.) 
5l¢ yards coe | nea, (rd.), pole, or perch = 16% 
ee 
40 rods = 1 furlong (fur.) = 220 yards = 660 
ee 7 
8 furlongs = 1 statute mile ae = 1,760 yards 
— iy ee 
“3 miles ean le e =-5,280 yards = 15,840 
‘ee s 
6,080.20 feet = 1 nautical, geographical, or sea mile 


P AREA MEASURE Z 
‘Squares and cubes of units are sometimes abbre- 
yiated by using ‘‘superior’’ figures. For example, 


. £t2 means square foot, and ft? means cubic foot. 


144 square inches 

1 square foot (sa. ft.) 

1square yard (sq. yd.) = 1,296 
square inches 

1 square rod (sq. rd.) = 272 44 
square feet 

1 acre — 4,840 square yards = 
43,560 square feet 

1 square mile (sq. mi.) 

1 section (of land) 

== 1 township = 36 sections = 36 

square miles 

‘ CUBIC MEASURE 

1,728 cubic inches (cu. in.) = 1 cubic foot (cu. ft.) 

27 cubic feet = 1 cubic yard (cu. yd.) 


GUNTER’S OR SURVEYORS CHAIN 
MEASURE 


¥ 
7.92 inches (in.) = 1 link (li. 
100 links i = 1 chain tn.) = 4 rods = 66 


feet 
= 1 statute mile (mi.) = 320 rods 
= 5 280 feet 


Hl 


‘sq. in.). 
square feet 


301% square yards 
160 square rods 
640 acres 


1 mile square 
6 miles square 


III 


80 chains 


LIQUID MEASURE 
When necessary to distinguish the liquid pint or 
quart from.the dry pint or quart, the word ‘‘liquid”’ 
or the abbreviation ‘‘liq’’ should be used in com- 
bination with the name or abbreviation of the 
liquid unit. 


4 gills (gi.) = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic inches) 
2 pints = 1 quart (at.) (= 57.75 cubic inches) © 
4 quarts = 1 gallop (gal.) (— 231 cubie inches) = 


8 pints = 32 gills 


APOTHECARIES’ FLUID. MEASURE 
60 minims (min,) = 1 fluid dram (fl. dr.) (= 0.2256 
cubic inch) 
8 fluid drams 1 fluid ounce (fl. oz.) (= 1.8047 
cubic inches) 


I 


16 fluid ounces = 1 pint (pt.) (= 28.875 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid drams 
2 pints = 1 quart (at.) (= _ 57.75 cubic 


inches) = 32 fluid ounces = 
256 fluid drams 
4 quarts = 1 gallon (gal.) (= 231 cubic 
inches) = 128 fluid ounces = 
1 024 fluid drams 


ERAL TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEAS 


. Source: National Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 
Tables of United States Customary Weights and Measures 


he i avg 


DRY MEASURE 


When necessary to distinguish the pint or 
quart from the liquid pint or pn sag Pe word 
“dry’’ should be used combination with the 


name or abbreviation of the dry unit. 
2 pints (pt) == 1 quart (at.) (= 67.00 6 cubie 


es) 
8 quarts =1 peck (pk.) C= 537.605 cubic 
inches) — 16 pints 
4 pecks = 1 bushel (bu.) (= 2,150.42 cubic 


inches) —= 32 quarts 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT 

When necessary to distinguish the ayoirdupois 
dram from the apothecaries’ dram, or to dist 
the avoirdupois dram or ounce from the fluid dram 
or ounce, or to distinguish the avoirdupois ounce 
or pound from the troy or apothecaries’ ounce or 
pound, the word “‘avoirdupois’’ or the abbrevia- 
tion ‘“‘avdp’’ should be used in combination with 
the name or abbreviation of the avoirdupois unit. 

(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, troy, and 
eye weight.) 


2 grains = 1 dram ( 3 
drams = 1 ounce (oz.) = 437 \% grains 
16 ounces —- und (ib.) = 256 drams 
= 7,000 grains 
100 pounds = lhundredweight (ewt.)* 


20 hundredweights = 1 ton (tn.) = 2,000 pounds* 
In “gross” or “long’’ measure, the following values 
are recognized: 
112 pounds = 1 gross or long hundred- 
weight* 
20 gross or long 
hundredweights = 1 gross or long ton = 2,240 
unds* 


po 

*When the terms ‘‘hundredweight’’ and ‘‘ton’’ 
are used unmodified, they are commonly understood 
to mean the 100-pound hundredweight and the 
2,000-pound ton, respectively; these units may be 
designated ‘‘net’’ or ‘‘short’’ when necessary to 
distinguish them from the corresponding units in 
gross or long measure. 


TROY WEIGHT 
(The “grain” is the same in avoirdupois, trey and 
apothecaries’ weight.) 
24. grains = 1 pennyweight abe 
20 pennyweights = 1 ounce t oz. t.) == 480 
grains 
= 1pound troy (ib. t.) = 240 
pennyweights — 5,760 grains 
APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHT 
(The ‘grain’ is the same in avoirdupois, troy and 
Syncs weight.) 


12 ounces troy 


grains = 1 scruple (s. ap.) 
3 scruples = ane poate oe (dr. ap.) 
= grains 
8 drams apothe- —= 1 ounce apothecaries (oz. ap.) 
caries = 24 seruples = 480 grains 
12 ounces apothe- = 1 pound apothecaries (Ib. ap.) 
caries = 96 drams apothecaries = 


288 scruples == 5,760 grains 


Tables of Metric Weights and Measures 


LINEAR*«MEASURE 

10 millimeters (mm) = 1 centimeter (cm.) 

10 centimeters = 1 decimeter (dm.) = 100 
millimeters 

10 decimeters == 1 meter (m.) = 1,000 milli- 
meters 

10 meters == 1 dekameter (dkm.) 

10 dekameters = 1 hectometer (hm.) = 100 
meters 

10 hectometers = 1 kilometer (km.) = 1,000 
meters 


AREA MEASURE 

100 square milli- : 
meters (mm?) = 1 square centimeter (cm?) 
10,000 square centi- — 1 square meter (m?) = 1 


meters 000,000 square millimeters 
100 square meters = 1 are (a) 
100, ares = 1 hectare (ha.) = 10,000 


square meters 
= 1 square kilometer (km?) = 
1,000,000 square meters 
VOLUME MEASURE 
10 milliliters (ml.) 1 centiliter (cl.) 
6 centiliters 1 deciliter (dl.) = 100 milli- 


100 hectares 


Ill 


liters 
10 deciliters = 1 liter* (1.) = 1,000 milliliters 
10 liters == 1 dekaliter (dkl.) 


10 dekaliters 
10 hectoliters 


1 hectoliter fal.) = 100 liters 
= 1 kiloliter (kl.) = 1,000 liters 

*The liter is defined as the volume. occupied, 
under standard conditions, but a quantity of pure 
water having a mass of 1 kilogram. This volume is 
very nearly equal to 1,000 cubic centimeters or 1 


j cubic decimeter; the actual metric equivalent is, 


1 liter = 1.000 028 cubic decimeters. (The change 
in this equivalent from the previously published 
value of 1,000.027 is based on a recomputation of 
earlier data, carried out at the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures.) Thus the milliliter 
and the liter are larger than the cubic centimeter 
and the cubic decimeter, respectively, by 28 parts 
in 1,000,000; except for determinations of high 
precision, this difference is so small as to be of 
ho consequence. 
CUBIC MEASURE 

1,000 eubic milli- == 1 cubic centimeter (cm?) 

meters (mm) 


1,000 cubic centi- - = 1 cubic decimeter (dm3) = 1,- 
meters 000,000 cubie millimeters 
1,000 cubic deci- = 1 cubic meter (m3) — 1 stere 
meters = 1,000,000 cubic centi- 

meters—= 1,000,000,000 cubic 
millimeters 
WEIGHT 
10 milligrams (mg.) = 1 centigram (eg.) 
10 centigrams =Idecigram (dg.) = 100 
: milligrams 
10 decigrams =1 gram (g.) = 1,000 milli- 
10 grams 1 Sos (dkg.) 
= m 
, 10 dekagrams = 1 hectogram (he) = 100 
grams 
10 hectograms = 1 kilogram (kg.) = 1,000 


grams 
1,000 kilograms = 1 metric ton (t.) 


Weights and Measures—Units of Measurement 


2 


5 pa ively, 10, 100, and 1,000, and deci, centi and milli, meaning, respecti - 
tenth, one-hundredth and one-thousandth. In some of the foregoing metric Sauce Shine Saat veItGotee 
actual usage. 


In certain cases, particularly in scientific usage, it becomes convenient to provide for multiples 
larger than 1,000 and for subdivisions smaller than one-thousandth. Accordin th win, - 
fixes have been introduced and these are now generally recognized. chs Se ee 


myria, meaning 10,000 mega, meaning 1,000,000 micro, meaning one-millionth 


Tables of Interrelation of Units of Measurement 


UNITS OF LENGTH + 
a ee eee ernie Mane Sere ee 
Units Inches Links Feet Yards Rods Chains | Miles Cm. Meters 
linch = 1 (0.126 263/0.083 333|0.027 778|0.005 051)0.001 2€3/0.000 016 } 0.025 400 
1 = A 1 i 0.22 0. 0 0.000 125 20.117 0.201 168 
1 foot = 12 1.515 152 1 0.333 333/0.060 G06/0.015 152/0.000 189 30.480 0.304 801 
1 yard = 36 4.545 45 3 1 |0.181 818/0.045 455/0.000 568 91.440 0.914 402, 
lrod =| 198 25 = |16.5 5.5 1 |0.25 0.003 125 502.921 5,029 210 
1 chain=} 792 100 66 22. 4 1)0.0125 2011.684| 20.116 84 
i mile —|/63 360 8000 5280 1760 320 80 1|160 934.72 |1609.3472 
Ponts 0.3937)/0.049 710|0.032 808/0.010 936)0.001 988]0.000 497|0.000 006 1 0.01 
1 meter== 39.37 4.970 960|3.280 833]1.093 611]0.198 838|0.049 710|0.000 621 100 1 
UNITS OF AREA ~ 
Square Square Square Square Square Square 
Units inches links eet yards rods chains . 
Isq. inch = 1] 0.015 9423 0.006 944] 0.000 772 0.008026 0.000 001 594 
1 sq. link =| 62.7264 1] 0.4356 0.0484 0.0016 0.0001 
1 sq. foot = 144| 2.295.684 1) 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 | 0.000 229 568 
isq. yard = 1296/20.6612 9 1}- 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 12 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625/272,25 30,25 1) 0.0625 
J sq. chain = 62 000) - 4356 484 16 1 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 10 
isa. mile = 4 014 489 600 64 000 000| 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 6400 
1 sq. cm = 0.154 999 69 | 0.002 471 04; 0.001 076] 0.000 119 599} 0.000 003 954) 0.000 000 247 
1sq. meter =/1549.9969 24.7104 10.763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
1 hectare = 15 499 969 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959.85 |395.367 24.7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
isa. inch =/0.000 000 159 423/0.000 000 000 249 1 6.451 626 0.000 645 163] 0.000 000 065 
isa. link =]0.000 01 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040 468 73 0.000 004 047 
isa. foot =/0.000 022 956 8 0.000 000 035 8701 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1sq. yard ==]0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0 000 083 613 
1sa.rod =]0.006 25 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 0.002 529 295 
Isq. chain =/0.1 0.000 156 25 4 046 873 404.6873 0.040 468.7 
l acre = 0,001 5625 40 468 726/4046.873 0.404 687 
isa. mile = 640 1 25 899 984 703 2 589 998 258.9998 
Isa. cm =]0.000 000 024 710|0.000 000 000 038 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 01 
lsq. meter ==/0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0.0001 
1 hectare =]2.471 04 0,003 861 006 100 000 000 10 000 
UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters| meters 
1 cubic inch 1 0.000 578 704/0.000 021 433 16.387 162} 0.016 387 |0.000 016 387 
1 cubic foot 1728 1 0.037 037 0 28 317.016 28.317 016 |0.028 317 016 
1 cubic vard 46 656 : 27 1 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 559 4 
i cubic cm 0.061 023 38} 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 308 1} 0.001 0.000 001 
i cubic dm 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 307 943 1 000 1 0.001 
1 cubic meter 61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 942 8 1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) 
Minims. | Fluid drams (Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. 
— an ee | ae 
inim 1 0.016 666 7 0,002 083 33| 0.000 520 833/0.000 130 208 
Pata aeans = 60 i 0.125 9-031 25 9.007 8125 
480 : y 
«on eam wm ie at = 
oe = ee 
I gailiter = 16.2311 0.270 518 0.033 814 8 | 0.008 452 69 |0.002 113 42 
1 liter = 16 231.1 270.51) 33. 8 1 69 2,113 42 
1 cubic inch = 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
<a Liquid Cubic 
Units quarts fGallons Milliliters Liters inches 
EEE EEEEEEEEE EEE Emma ——————E OO | OO _::?:?20OOk0X”O0”0E000O?O OL" oo” 
inim 


0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610,0.000 061 610} 0.003 760 


i fuid dram = 0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562| 3.696 61 |0.003 696 61 | 0.225 586 
1 fluid ounce a 0,031 25 0.007 812 5 29.5729" -|0:029.572 9 | 1.804 69 
4 gil =z 037° 0 138 a 273-186 0 473 166 Parte “ps 
i Hduid Sant = 1 : 946.332 0.946332  |57.75 

1 gallon = 4 1 3785.829 13.785 329 231 

i milliliter = 0.001 056°71 {0.000 264178; 1 0.001 0.061 025 
1 liter = 1.056 71 0.264178  |1000 1 61.0251 

i oubic inch = (0.017316 0 0.004 32900 | 16.3867 10.0163867 | 1 


HN 


UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 


Apothecaries’ Avoirdupois | Apothecaries’ | Avoirdupois 
Grains Scruples Pennywei¢ghts Drams Drams Ounces 
0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 71 
1 0.833 333 3 0.731 4286 0.333 333 0.045 7143 
1.2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 1 
1.367 187 5 1.139 323 q 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
. 2. 194 286 1 0.137 1429 
- D.. 21.875 18.229 17 16 7.29167 | 1 
1 04.-ap or = 480 24 20 7.554 28 8 1,097 1429 
1 Ib-ap. or t.—=/5760 gee poe 210. 651 4 >). 96 13.165 714 
1 Ib. avdp. .= = 70 00 350 1.6667 256 116.6667 16 
1m; ioe eo 0.015 432) 0.000 771 613)" "6: 000 £43 015 - 000 564 383] 0.000 257 206] 0.000 035 274 
1 gram..... 15.432 356; 0.771 we 0.643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0 035 273 96 
1 Eourun a= elt 432.356 |771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 
Apoth. or Apoth. or |Avoirdupois 
Units Troy Ounces ‘TroyPounds Pounds Milligrams Grams Kilogram 
1 grain... 0.002 083 33 |0. 000 173 611 0.¢ 000 142 857 64.798 918} 0.064 oe ei 0. ree — 799 
1-scruple. a 041 666 7 ie ee 472 222/0.002 see 143 1295.9784 1.295 9 0.001 295 978 
1 pennyw't. .= 05 166 667/0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 7g é 6-o0r 555 174 
1 dram avdp.— o 1056 966 146 0: Ood 747 179|0.003 306 ane 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001 771 845 
1 dram ap....—= 0.010 416 667|0.008 571 42 3887.9351 3.887 9351 [0.003 887 938 
1 oz. avap... =| 0.9114583 |0.075 954 861|0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
1 oz--ap or t =] 1 0.083 333 33 |0. aS 571 43 |. 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
1 lb.-ap or t..=|12 1 0.822 857 1 |373 241.77: 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
1 lb. avdp... .==|14.583 333 1.215 2778 |t 453 592.4277 Sa 5924277 10.453 592 4277 
1 milligram. .=!] 0.000 032 155/0.000 002 679)0.000 002 205 1 _ 001 0:000.001 
gram.... 0.032 150 74 |0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 1000. 0.001 
1 kilogram, ,.=|32.150 742 2.679 228 5 |2.204 622 34111 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun, Short Long Metric 
Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
1 0.0625 0.000 625 “y 000 031 25 |0. oe 027 902|0.028 349 53 |0.000 028 350 
16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 2429/0. = 592 428/0.000 453 592 
1600 100 1 0.05 = Ls 86 5.359 243 | 0.045 359°243 
32 OH beh 20 : 1 0.892 857 1 907, 184 86 |0.907 184 86 
35 8 o 4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 [1,016 047 04 
35. 373 957 2 B04 622 0.022 046 223/0.001 102 311}0.000 984 206 1 0.001 
35 273.957 |2204.622 34/22.046 223 1.102 3112 |0.984 206 40 | 1000 1 


Tables of Equivalents 


NOTES—When the name of a unit is enclosed in brackets (thus, [1 hand] ), thisindicates 
(1) that the unit is not in general current use in the United States, or (2) that the unit is believed 
to be based on “custom and usage’ rather than on formal authoritative definition. 


Equivalents involving decimals are, in most instances, rounded off to the third cecimal place except 
where they are exact, in which cases these exact equivalents are so designated. 


LENGTHS 0.001 Bie agian nee 
1 micron the Greek actly) 
0.1 millimicron (exactly) fetter mu): sees. Si eae 
0.000 1 micron (exactly) |. yak: y) 
1 Angstrom (A.).....+.. 4 0. pa poe 1! millimeter’! dmil, sactetieen see een { f — heb (omen 
exactl eter 
0,000 000 004 inch | 1 mile (mi.) (statute or land)..... { #609 iGitmeters 
1 cable's length. .....essseseeees 4 720 fect 1 mile (mi.) (nautical, geo- 1.152 statute miles 
1 centimet ) 0.393 7inche Ty SPADRIORY DEER, vU. oD 1383 ilowet 
sap aeeten (oh) Ceara Ge oie ne 66 Weegee Y) | (1 mile (mi.) (nautical, 1.852 kilometers (exantly) 
SUIVCYOTS)......005 saeaebs of 20.117 x meters international) ]..... e aon foe m1 
{1 chain (engineers) }.. see eeeeee 30.480 meters : millimeter © a heeceae 0.039 37 inch (exactl oi 
1 decimeter (din.) . F ‘3. 937 inches (exactly) EEO ETE 0. 
Engli 001 micron (exactl 
1 dekameter (dkm.) 00.00. Chae en, 4g 32.308 fect English letter min | 0.000 000 039 Sf neh. 
Lfathom.........5 Sarees WoW Linea mara Greek letter mu) ]..... aoe 
Hefoot (HDi sss « SOS aa asin: 9.305 meter | 1 poi 9.013 837 inch (exactly) 
{ i shad (urveyors) | P° ne COP ROSEEDD Tam { 0.351 millim: ee ies 
ee ‘ee 
1 furlong (fur.)....seceecee | 220 vards , 1 rod (rd.), pole, or perch. ..... ail Hotes 
statute mile meters 
‘Ta Ales meters Leyards (yd) a. stoi te teeeeveeeeess 0,914 meter 
BROCE iaicis (s'est spc Biareahaja’siaketaies a; ye Meee 4 inches AREAS OR SURF 
UIROMMCR ssp cca cis cs eves bicece 2.540 centimeters aS 5S0 Square feet 
1 kilometer (km.)..... shatasate. 530 0.621 mle] Leena rie aisieeis ctaceleteitien emilee pire 
Lleague (land)...... tines 32 a statute miles Hin seo neceae 
1 link (i.) (Gunter’s or 7.92 inchea (exactly) | 1 ATC ()....sesesesseessee | QOBE emer ere vards 
HUTVOYOLS). oc cer cr ecnce ( O.201 mee 1 hectare ¢ 3.) Sra enetacete Aigcoon or Cnn s 2.471 acres 
square (butlding) Jas. <..m ees kat 
{1 link (li.) (engimeers) ] ............. {0.808 neat meter | 1 square Goulding} Veoaiy 2 SR OREN Hs ae stints bana 
imeter (m.)....... { 39.37 inches (exactly) | 1 square decimeter (dm2)...... 15.500 square inches 
’ sreeeee | 1.094 yards 1 square foot (sq. ft.)....929.034 square centimeters 


as 3114 
for 


“1 bushel (bu.) (U. 8.) 


wae) a ae .4? 


square inch (sq. in.).....6.452 centime 
square kilometer (km). AAPA 


ee (oh, { Ytbaipatare yar 


- I square mile PB Ae Ar ....259.000 hectares 
edu Baiiieeten cain) Gate ees 0.002 square inch 
square rod (sq. rd.), sq. pole, 01 

Rist eas penitent s cel ater 35. 293 square meters 
oy padare yard (sq. yd.). .....0.836 square meter 


CAPACITIES OR VOLUMES 
1 barrel (bbl.), liquid........ .....31 to 42 gallons* 


*There are a variety of ‘‘barrels’’, established 
by law or usage. For example, Federal ‘taxes on fer- 
Mented liquors are based on a barrel of 31 gal- 
lons; Iany State laws fix the “‘barrel for liquids” 
gallons; one State fixes a 36-gallon barrel 

cistern measurement; Federal law recognizes a 
40-gallon barrel for ‘“‘proof s irits’’; by custom, 
42 gallons comprise a barrel of crude oil or petro- 
Be peceucls for statistical purposes, and this 
& fuivalent is recognized ‘‘for liquids’? by four 

ates, 


1 barrel (bbl.), standard, for {3 thet cubic inches 


fruits, vegetables, ‘and 
3. 28 eae struck 


other dry commodities 

except cranberries...... measure 
15 826 ved inches 
86 45/64 dry quarts 


2. 108 Naanee, struck 
measure 

foache cubic inches 
(exactly) 

oF 238 liters 


747.715 cubic inches 
{1 bushel, heaped (U. 8.) ].. (ay 1. cake aes struck 


(struck measure)...... 


*Frequently recognized as 1 ve eeanels: struck 


measure. 


_ {1 bushel (bu.) (British Im- 1.032 U. S. bushels, 
perial) (struck mea- struck measure 
io reise eho te eens 2,219.360 cubic inches 
1 cord (cd.) (firewood).............. 128 cubic feet 
1 cubic centimeter (cm%).......... 0.061 cubic inch 
1 cubic decimeter (dm%)...... 7s be .023 cubic inches 
5 ons 
1 cubic foot (cu. ft.)...... 58.317 cubie deciineters 
( 0.554 fluid ounce 
1 cubic inch (cu, in.),... { 4.433 fluid drams 
| 16.387 cubic centimeters 
1 cubic meter (m?)..... ae ic 1.308 cubic yards 
1 cubic yard (cu. yd.)........ We eOxtOe te meter 
ounces 
BaCUD. INCARUTING ci <cco6 s se wee at { 4 Maqui pint 
L 
1dram, fluid (or liquid) (a. ar.) | fuld ounce 
: MUseetts) fesatietels. aie Wel eth ters lesa) se ‘ ey 8.697 milliliters 
A . 8. fluid dram 
ld nies Auta, (a. ae | 0.217 cubic inch 
a et iene te sees [ 3.552 milliliters * 
ae Seas { 1.185 Decks 
31 cubic inches 
-785 liters 


1 gallon (gal) (U..8.).... 4 ‘833 British gallon 
28 U. S. fluid ounces 
277.42 cubic inches 
1 U. 
Bi Oh 
1 


HOowhy 


§. gallons 


ters 
ritich fluid ounces 


{1 gallon eal) PE 
B 
{ 7.219 cubic inches 


Imperial sere aire 


4 fluid ounces 
0.118 liter 
26.418 gallons 
2.838 bushels 
1.087 hy quarts 
POMIDEE . cia u ceawncleeuiveccoecs 
= 61.025 cubic iehas 
ee 0.271 fluid dram 


PRU EL) oo. cee venvecs 


Dhectoliter: (hi). occ sccccvvecess 


Mili TOR) valves a wae ons so 16.231 minims 
pee er ne) Uo: es wake inch 
1 ounce, fluid (or cubic inches 

yaad) ue 02.) {3 .573 milliliters 

CRs 3c) ote ara?atelels aye'ee { 1.041 British fluid ounces 

(0.961 U.S. fluid ounce 
1.734 cubic inches 
28.412 Bs ie 
1 peck ae pinkilelar®. <laselelelelelale init cis kava eins, f ers 
33.600 cubic inches 
Bipinti (Mts) GLY:si elpivecss cone {oso liter 


{1 ah ‘fluid (fi. 02.) 
(British) 


Weights and Measures—Tables of Equivalents; Interest Table 


oo 1 pint li 
Tile pint (pt.), liquid........... 


511 
28.875 cubic inches 
exactly) 


473 liter 
: co cubic inches 
1 quart (qt.), dry (U.S... 1 liters 
0:969 British quart 
1 quart (at.), Hawid ie 57.75 cubic tnahes (Gxacey) 
w. BiJitateltinit s 0.833 British q 
69.354 cubic inches 
{1 quart (qt.) (British).... 4.1.032 U. oe dry quarts 
1.2010: 8 liquid quarts 
8 te ns* 
1 tablespoon.,.......se+++e2e2+++ 4 4fluid drams 
ae ounce 
jablespoon 
1 teaspoon. . seen eceseees wet {i¢ ‘uid drame* 


*The Siri uy onan = 144 fluid drams’’ 
has been found by the Bureau to correspond more 
closely with the actual capacities of ‘‘measuring”’ 
and silver teaspoons than the equivalent ‘1 tea- 
spoon = 1 fluid dram” which is given by a num- 
ber of dictionaries. 


WEIGHTS OR MASSES 
assay ton** (AD). oes eee 29.167 grams 


**Used in assaying. The assay ton bears the 
Same relation to the milligram that a ton of 2000 
pounds avoirdupois bears to the ounce troy; hence 
the weight in milligrams of precious metal obtained 
from one assay ton of ore gives directly the num- 
ber of troy ounces to the net ton. 


{ 200 milligrams 
eee eee eee rerveses 3.086 grains 
1 dram, apothecaries’ (dr, ap.) . oe nee cee 
1 dram, avoirdupois { 27 11/32 (= 27" 344) grains 
(dr. avdp.)....... 1,772 grams 
4 eas, see microgram 7 
ENYA See “a eres ois) gsi dtrerd bee sera eretate 


1 gram (g.)........ seen { 0.035 ones avoirdupois 
1 hundredweight, gross or { 50 pane uods 
long*** (gross cwt. ) Slane aera 50.802 kilograms 


***The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial fields. 
These units are the same as the British ‘‘ton’’ and 
“hundredweight’’ 

1 hundredweight, net or short ae 8 to 
(cwt. or net owt. ) 45.359 kilograms 
DiRiogr am (KE:) i) calc sei ice orale reas 205 pounds 
1 microgram (the Greek letter 
gamma). 0. 000,001 gram Gee 
1 milligram (mg, 015 grain 


1 carat (c.)... 


799 rams 
15.432 cae ps 


{ 437.5 grains uae 
0.911 troy or apothecariex’ 
ounce 
28.350 grams 
1 ounce, troy or apothe- rer grains 
peed (oz. t. or 097 avoirdupois ounces 
BP 103 pte 1 


D.) 
1 pony mech (AWt.) 5 508 sista era 


1 ounce, avoirdupois 
(oz. avdp.) 


1,555 grams 
7,000 gi 
af pores: eee anole 1/215 an ne apothecaries’ 
(b. Ds) shaneuate ‘ ounds 
453.592 grams 
0 grains 
1 pound, troy or apothecaries’ 0823 avoirdupois 
(b. t. oF Ib. 8D.) weaes vse pou 
373.242 grams 
1 scruple (Ss. ap.)..... ieee) vets nigrescens 20 grains 
1.296 grams 


1 ton, gross or long* 1/12 net tons (exactly) 
(gross tn.)...... +++. (| 1.016*metric tons 
*The gross or long ton and hundredweight are 
used commercially in the United States to only a 
limited extent, usually in restricted industrial 
fields. These units are the same as the British 
“ton” and ‘‘hundredweight’’, 


2,240 pounds 


2,204.622 pounds 
1 ton, metric (.)......+.+++-2+ 4 0.984 gross ton 
| 1.102 net tons 


1 ton, net or short { o3888 pounds 


(tn. or net tn.). 0.893 gross ton 


0.907 metric ton 


Simple Interest Table 


Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% i 
00 1 month. ... . /§.003|3.004|8. 00518..005}s..005 
a; 2 months. -.-|".007/ 008)" 010) -011 
“ 22] 1013] 1013] i018] [017 
“ 3 » 15] Zo20] 1025] 1030} [035 rirtyt 
soley gan] 8] Sa a) SL Se 
0.0 1 day.. ; : f ; 
de 2 days. ‘| 1022] 1027] 1032] :038] :044 
3 2222] 2034] 1041! 1050! :058! [0671 


Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 

| $100.00 4 days.....|8.045/8.053|8.066|8.077|8 .089 
5 wee -069} .082| .097| .111 

10 Ge :067| 1083| 1100! 2116] 1133 
“4 month...} 1334] 1416 583| 166 


-416) .500) . -667 
uel iier 4 months. . |. 667] .832/1.000/1,.166)1.333 
Ee oes a -{1.000]1.250)1.500)1,750)2.000 
ed a .-|2.000]2 .500/3.000}3 .500}4.000 
sie #3 oe .14.000'5 .000/6.000!7.000/8.000 


5 aS 


Sepa tadilillt peat mates 


_ Levee = i na” sie ee 


4 
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al Weight) of Chemical Elements 


Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 


Density (Actu 


Source: 


Aluminum, liquid....... 2. 
Antimony, liquid 6. 
uid. Ly 

5. 

3. 

9% 

2. 

% 4, 
Cadmium, solid. 8. 
Cesium, solid. .......++- 1. 
Calcium r te 
Carbon, diamond...... 3. 
Carbon, graphite.... 2 
ae 

6. 

BP el sicelatiene 8. 

4 Ae ee 8. 

8. 

aries 4, 

1, 

5. 

5. 

73 

19. 

13. 

oO. 

Qo. 

ears %. 

cas Nanagon 4, 

eet ls 106 

3. 

ohetan 6. 

oh. 

SOG ate) cas 0. 

arate s uh 

te 

petals whos 13. 


*Arsenic volatilizes at 500° C. under atmospheric pressure. Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 


at 3500°. 


~~ Element 


Neon. 
ere eee 
Osmium. 


vnoe CJ 
Swett Nonms 


a < 2 
Phosphorus, red....... 
Platinum... s.3.5 4 soceee 


. 
be 


s 
+ ONDOPISSH ADIOS PWN: AO 


Scandium..... 


i 


ha 


tthe 


Load 


Xenon. liqtid.......... 
MGterDivmn feo aa 0 aleie © ome 
Yttrium, . 
Zine, solid... 
Zirconium, . 


| ca. Element | (ope! Element | c.° Element | Gg 
Antimony.......| 1,380 _||Chlorine. . . —34.7||Manganese...... 11,900 |/Rubidium.......] 700 
Argon. . J '—185.7||Copper...... 2,300 _||Molybdenum ....| 3,700.9|/Selentum....,...| 688 
Arsenic (subl «|. -615 elium., /....00+j7—-268.9||/Neon.........25. —245,8||Sodium.........| 880 
Barium .. -|1,140 ||Hydrogen +e «|/——252.7!|Nitrogen —195.8)|Sulphur......... 
Bismuth. 1,450 ||Iodine. 184.3}|Ozone. .... .-/—112. ||Thallium........| L650 
Bromine 58.8)|Iron.. 3,000 ||Phosphor 28 ph anes. eenees| 2,260 
Cadmium 767 ||Lead. 1,620 ||Platinum. 4,300 ||Tungsten...... «-| 5,900 
Carbon (4,200) |;Magnesium 1,110 Potassium....... 760 BAG vie inte eh alee C 907 


Density of Gases 
Source: Smithsonian Institution (Weight in Grams per Litre) 


Specific Gray.| Lbs. 


Gas Weht. per 
Grams} Air-1 | O-1 cu, ft. 
Acetylene........ 1.173 |0.9073 |0.8208 |0.07323 
1 FL SO 1.2929 |1.0000 |0.9047 |0.08071 
Ammonia,....... 0.7710 10.5963 |0.5395 |0.04813 
OPO sieve Conic aca: 6 » 1.7837 11.3796 |1.2482 |0.11135 
Butane, iso...... 2.673 |2.067  |1.870 |0.1669 


Carbon dioxide. . .|1.9769' |1.5290 |1.3834 |0.12341 
Carbon monoxide. 1.2504 0.9671 0.8750 Beane 


Chlorine. <i)... ... 3.214 |2.486 |2.249 10.200 
Cyanogen...,.... 2.335 11.806 /|1,.634 {0.14 
Ethane.......... 1.3566 |1.0493 |0.9493 |0.08469 
Ethylene......... 1,2604 {0.9749 |0.8820 |0.07868 
FUMOCING 5 ii6e.e cies 1.696 1.312 /1.187 0.1059 
PPOMNIM yo. as cle ae 0.17847/0.1380 |0.12489]0.01114 
Hydrogen bromide/3.6445 {2.8189 |2.5503 |0.2275 


Hydrogen chloride/1.6392 [1.2678 {1.1471 [0.10233 


One teaspoon=114 fluid drams; one tablespoon= 
3 teaspoons (level-full measure in each case). 

The teaspoon is the household or culinary tea- 
spoon and not the medical teaspoon: 

F one quart U.S. dry measure contains 67.20 cubic 
nehes. 

One quart U. S. liquid measure contains 57.75 
cubic inches. One pound of butter displaces ap- 
proximately 3114 cubic inches as the average butter 
carton is 245 x 215 x 5 inches, 

The following tables of equivalents are taken 
from the Fannie Merritt Farmer’s ‘‘The Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book.’’ 

A few grains=less than 1% teaspoon; 16 table- 
spoons=1 cup. 

Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 14 pint=1 cup. 

One fluid 0z.=2 tablespoons; 1 at. jar=4 cups. 

Two pints=1 quart; 4 gills=1 pint. 

Hight quarts=1 peck. 

Four pecks=1 bushel; 4 quarts=1 gallon. 


Specific Gray.| Lbs. 
Gas Weht 


| ————_——_ r 
Grams| Air-1 | O-1 cu re: 


1.3402 |1.0366 10.9378 10.0836 
1.9778 |1.5297_ |1.3840 |0.1235 


.|1.42904]1.10527|1.0000 |0.08921 
2,020 {1.562 |1.414 |0.1261 
2.9269 |2.2638 |2.0482 
5.851 [4.525 |4.094 


0.1827 
0.3653 


Taken from Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes. Re- 
vised: Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 4 tablespoons 
=14 cup; 16 tablespoons=1 cup; 14 cup=1 gill: 72 
cups=1 pint; 4 cups=1 quart. 

The approximate weights of certain common 
commodities per cup (44 liquid pint) are: 

Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice—%% 
pound. 

Flour—14 pound. 

Cornmeal—5 ounces. 

Stemmed raisins—6 ounces. 

A 1-qt. measure holds 1 Ib. of wheat flour, soft 
butter or broken loaf sugar; 1 lb. 2 oz. of corn meal | 
or brown sugar; 1 lb. 1 oz. of powdered white sugar. 

There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound. 

Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs. a gal- 
lon provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; 
cream 8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent 
of butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent 
of fat it weighs 8.29 Ibs. a gallon. 


A nes Bhican 

| a ns “pauivalents, 
..{Portugal........./4,423 gal || Klafter....... 
5.6189 bu . ROMUN w oats feos 
etric...........|0.02471 acre Kwan....::.. 
1.012 Ib me 
25.32 Ib eck 
32.38 Ib a Ne Rtas 
le es 


Libra (Ib)... 


eee eee wD, 
“a rs : eee eee 
pete eeee 


+ Ga. 5 
Artel.........|Moroe 1,12 Ib Sa Goe 
32 grains Lites 23 2 
.|7,096.5 sq meter af 
0.12 inch. 
. 8. bu 


-|175 Ib 
.|3.086 grains 
- {1.33334 Ib 


Morgan 

Oka (Oke).... 

Oke... E 

oO 2.826 Ib 

22.83 inches 

Denmark, Norway |110:: : 1 gtr leb 135.64 Ib 

; } ‘elebes i 
Prussia cit . |China 3344 Ib 


tee eeee 


-102 Ib 
- 1'93208 dey ‘at 
. |Great Britain. ....|8.256 bu " 
s tina 
1.82 acres areca 
35.3 cu ft .. |Castile, Peru 
. |Chile 


‘| | Palestine 
3.S.R 


un 
Tunna (wheat) | 4. 
2.471 acres Tunnland..... i. 1.22 acres 
: Argentina 34,0944 inches 
.]2.838 bu eoveses+. {Costa Rica 
26.418 gal ...{32.913 inches 
471 32.909 inches 
32.874 inches 
Nicaragua.... 33.057 inches 
Chile and Pi 32.9 


41.50 acres 
- .. . |Scotland 
2.074 vd and Ireland... ...|/40 bu 


The metric carat of 200 milligrams is now very generally in use. The word also is used to denote 
_ the proportion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure gold is 24 carats fine. 

; ecm Smokey, the bear, who cautions motorists against starting forest fires, appearing on posters 
and other printed matter issued by the Forest Service of the Dept. of Agriculture, is a ‘copy- 
righted symbol of forest-fire prevention. Smokey may be used by permission of the Secretary of 
_ Agriculture, but only to emphasize fire prevention; A law passed by the U. S. Congress and approved 
' May 23, 1952, prohibits the manufacture or use, for trade or advertising, of the Smokey bear character, 

“with a penalty of 6 mos. in prison or a fine of $250, or both, for its misuse. 


chinese py red to an 
~ adopted 
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Source: The Journal of the American 


Chemical element 


Berkelium, .. 2.0.2... ain 
PSOPVUIUTO rc cic estas silver cacee 
Mlsmuths. donsaeccs seco. ses 


WIASMESMUM. 6. see eee 
Manganese. ...c. 2c. eceease 
Mercury 
Séclybdenuns 
Rect eodymium 


Niobium (Form. Columbium) 
Nitrogen 
Osmium. . 
Oxygen. . 
Palladium, . 
Phosphorus. 
Platinum, .. 
Plutonium. , 
Polonium,.. 
Potassium. .... 
Praseodymium 
Promethium 


Samarium 
Scandium 
Selenium 
Silicon 


Strontium 
Sulfur... 
Tantalum. . 
Technetium 
Tellurium. . 
Terbium,.. 
Thallium,.... 


Uranium..........5 


Xenon 


Yttrium 


atom of oxy: 
tarred values are bas 


Symbol 


International Atomie Weigh ant Their Disecwerce 


. Atomic weight is the average weight of an 


early standard of mass: ap ca oxygen was 
by chemical 
tomic 7 Year 
weight | discov. Discoverer 
1899 |Debierne 
26.97 — Oersted ao 
24 
151.76 | 1480 | Valentine 
39. 1894 |Rayleigh, Ramsay 
74.91 13th C. |Magnus 
‘2 1940 et al 
137.36 1808 |Davy 
243 1949 |Thompson,Ghiorso,Seaborg 
9.02 1798 aug 
ee at ane 
A avy 
- 79.916 826 |Balard 
4 1817 |Stromeyer 
40.08 808 |Davy 
44 1950 |Thompson, et al 
12.010 2 Gy 
0.13 Klaproth 
.91 1 |Bunsen, Kirchofft 
-457 1774 |Scheele 
.O1 1797 |Vauquelin 
94 1735 dat 
3.54 B.C. 
1 al 
- 46 1886 /|Boisbaudran 
‘3. | dee - toenorens 
: arcay 
9.00 1771 |Scheele 
1939 |Perey 
-9 886 |M 
.72 1875 |Boisbaudran 
‘2.60 1886 er 
3 Boss Coster, H 
S , Hevesy 
4.003 1895 
. 94 1879 |Cleve 
1.0080 1766 |Cavendish 
.76 1863 /|Reich, Richter 
.92 1811 ourtois 
a | 1804 |Tennant 
.85 5 Gs 
a4 1898 |Ramsay, Travers 
a — Mosander 
- 940 1817 |Arftvedson 
.99 1907 |Welsbach, Urbain 
4,32 1830 |Liebig, Bussy 
.93 1774 |Gahn 
-61 B. C. 
5. 95 1782 |Hjelm 
20 1885 | Welsbach 
0. 183 1898 msay, Tra’ 
1940 |McMillan anda ‘Abelson 
.69 1751 = |Cronstedt 
-91 1801 |Hatchett 
.008 1772 |Rutherford 
2 1804 |Tennant 
6.0000 1774 |Priestley, Scheele 
Fit 1803 | Wollaston 
0, 98 1669 |Brandt 
.23 1735 |Ulloa 
1940 |Seaborg et al 
.0 1898 |M. and Mme, Curie 
9.096 1807 |Davy 
92 885 |Welsbach 
1945 |Glendenin and Marinsky 
1917 |Hahn and Meitner 
.05 1898 mae Curies, Bemont 
1900 |Dorn 
-31 1925 |Noddack and Tacke 
.91 1803 | Wollaston 
5.48 1861 |Bunsen, Kirchoft 
wn 1845 /|Claus 
.43 1879 |Boisbaudran 
.10 1879. | Nilson 
. 96 1817 |Berzelius 
-06 1823 |Berzelius 
.880 B. C. 
997 1807 |Davy 
63 1790 |Crawford 
066 B. C. 
88 1802 |Eckeberg | 
1937 |Perrier and Segre | 
.61 1782 |Von Reichenstein : 
.2 1843 |Mosander 
.39 1861 |Crookes I 
.12 1828 |Berzelius | 
169.4 1879 |Clev 
118.70 wee 
47.90 1789 |Gregor 
183.92 1783 |d’Elhujar | 
238,07 1789 |Klaproth | 
.95 1830 |Sefstrom | 
131.3 1898 |Ramsay, Traver: 
173.04 1878 |M ac j 
88.92 794 jGadolin 
65.38 B. C. 
91.22 1789 |Kiaproth 
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i 


__ Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of .Nos. 1 to 100 
eae ES ae eee ete Pon a Pa 


Sq. |Cube | Sq. |Cube % 
Cube | Root |Root|| No. | Sa. {| Cube | Root |Root Root Root i 
' a a | = (3 
’ 1,000} 1.000/1.000 35 | 1225) 42875) 5.916/3.271 8. 4.081 iJ 
8] 1.414/1.259 36 | 1296) 46656] 6. 3.301 8.31 4961 + 
2 27) 1.732|1.442 37 | 1369} 50653) 6.082/3.332 8.366/4.121 | 
64) 2. 587 338 54872) 6.164/3.362 8.426)}4.140 
125| 2.236)1.710 39 | 1521} 59319) 6.24513.391 8.485/4.160 
216} 2.449/1.817 40 | 160 4000) 6.324/3.420 8.644/4.179 | 
, 343) 2. 913 41 | 1681 8921) 6.403/3.448 8 .602}4.198 
, 512) 2.828]2.000 42 | 1764| 74088] 6.480|3.476 8.6604. 217 
729) 3. 080 43 | 1849 9507| 6.557/3.503 8.717/4.235 ' 
1000) 3.162/2.154 44 | 1936) 85184) 6.633/3.530 8.775|4.254 
1331} 3.316]2.224 45 | 2025). 91125] 6.708/3.556 8 ,831/4.272 | 
a 1728] 3. 289 46 | 2116 6.782|3.583 8.888/4.290 
2197) 3.605)2.351 47 | 2209) 103823] 6.855|3.608 8.944/4.308 
2744| 3.741/2.410 48 | 2304) 110592]. 6.928/3.634 9.000)/4.326 
3375] 3.873)2.466 49 | 2401) 117649) 7. 3.659 9.055)/4.344 
4096] 4. 519 50 | 2500) 125000] 7.071/3.684 9.110)4.36 
913) 4,123/2.571 51 | 2601] 132651] 7.141/3.708 9.165|4.379 
5832] 4.2 620 52 | 2704 06 7.21113 .732 9,21914.39 
6859| 4.358/2.668 3 | 281 148877! 7.280|3.756) 9,.273)4.414 
8 4.472|2.714 54 | 2916] 157464] 7.348/3.779 9.327|4,431 
9261) 4.582/2.7 55 | 3025] 166375) 7.416|3.803 9.380]4.448 
06 4.690)/2.802 56 | 3136] 175616} 7.483/3.825 9.434/4.464 { 
12167| 4.795|2.843 57 | 3249] 185193] 7.549|3.848 9.486)4.481 
13824| 4.899/2.884 58 | 3364) 195112) 7.615|/3.870) 9 .539]4.497 
15625) 5.0 924 9 | 3481) 205379] 7.681/3.893 9.591)4.514 
17576] 5.099|2.962 60 | 3600] 216000] 7.746/3.914 9.643|/4.530 
19683] 5.196/3.000 61 | 3721; 226981) 7.810/3.936 9.695|4.546 { 
21952) 5.291/3.036 62 | 38 238328) 7.874/3.957 9.746/4.562 
24389] 5.385/3.072 63 | 3969 00 7.937\3.979 9.798|4.578 bs 
27000} 5.477/3.107 64 | 4096] 262144! 8.000/4.000 9.848]4.594 ; 
29791) 5.567/3.141 65 | 4225| 274625) 8.062/4.020 9.899)4.610 
32768] 5.656/3.174 66 | 4356] 287496) 8.124/4.041 99 9.949/4.626 
Sanne eee eaeok 67 | 4489) 300763] 8.185/4.061|; 100 |10000/1000000}10.000|4.641 


Multiplication and Division Table 


A number in the top line (19) multiplied by a| ber at the top of that column (19) results in the i 
number in the last column on the left (18) pro- | number (18) at the extreme left; also, a number in t 
duces the number where the top line and the side} the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the | 
line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. extreme left gives the number (19) at the top } 

A number in the table (342) divided by the num- | the column, and so on throughout the tabie. 7 

} 


2)}3)4),5|6) 7) 8) 9 | 10) 11) 12) 13) 14) 15] 16) 17} 18) 19 | 20) 21 | 22) 23) 24) 25 


4) 6) 8] 10} 12] 14) 16) 18) 20) 22) 24) 26) 28] 30} 32) 34} 36) 38] 40] 42) 44] 46] 48] 50 t 

9 36 54] 57) 60} 63] 66) 69] 72] 75 

8] 12] 16] 20) 24) 28] 32] 36) 40) 44] 48] 52) 56] 60] 64] 68) 72) 76) 80) 84| 88] 92} 96/100 4 
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Areas of Circles 


mference of a circle multiply the | or depth. Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
cee ne Se eeases (commonly expressed as | foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 
3.1416). To find the area of a circle multiply the | how many gallons are contained in a pipe or | 
square of the diameter by .785398 (usually ex- cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is | 
pressed as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a | the number of cubic inches in a United States ; 
cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height | gallon. 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 
D Ci’m- Diam- | Ci’m- Diam-| Ci’m- 


= = 
Decor. eae Area es ference| Ate? eter |ference| 4*e@ eter |ference| Area 


‘ 1 -000 9-16|1.76715 2485)) 1 3.14159} .7854}) 2 6.28319) 3.1416 | 
1772 19635 “0030 19-32| 1.86532 2768|| 1 1-16/3.33794)  .8866]|2 3-16/6.87223) 3.7583 
3-32! .29452) .0069 21-32|2 .06167 3382]| 1 3-16/3.73064| 1.1075|| 2 5-16]7.26493) 4.2000 

3-16] .58904 0276 11-16/2.15984]  .3712]|1 5-16/4.12334) 1.3530]} 2 7-16|7.65763| 4.6664 1 
7-32| .68722| .0375 23-32|2 .25802 4057||} 1 7-16)4.51604| 1.6230]| 2 9-16/8.05033) 5.1572 
9-32) .88357} .0621 25-32|2.45437| .4793)|1 9-16)4.90874) 1.9175|| 2 11-16|8.44303) 5.6727 
11-32]1.07992; .0928 27-32|/2.65072| .5591}| 1 11-16/5.30144) 2.2365]| 2 13 16/8.83573| 6.2126 
13-32)1.27627| _.1296 29-32/2.847071 .6450'! 1 13-16/5.69414' 2.5802)! 2 15-16/9.22843' 6.7771 


are is equal in area to a circle when the side | equals 1.12838 multiplied by the side of the square. 
of tne. square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the diam- Any straight line extending from the center of 
eter of the circle; or when the diameter of the circle ! a circle to the circumference is called a radius. 
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Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
8ths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


Factors and Prime Numbers 


Factors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required numbe: 
A Prime Number is one that cannot be resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 
divisible only by itself and unit 


ity. 
A Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. 


TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 
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ART GALLERIES, LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS 


“} Classified under Regions as follows— 


New England, Middle Atlantic, South, Middle West, Southwest, and Far West-Pacific Coast. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Atheneum, Hartford 
Wadsworth Atheneum, 25 Atheneum Sa., N., 
Hartford, Conn., established 1844, comprises Colt, 
Morgan and Avery Memorial buildings of 50 gal- 


 leries illustrating arts of Europe and America; 


- containing J. P. 


| 
| 


Morgan collection of antique 
‘bronzes, porcelain, silver; Wallace Nutting col- 
lection of early American furniture; painting from 

300 A.D. to today; tapestries, arms, armor; period 
fFooms; early Central and South American art; ship 
models; Lifar collection of ballet design and cos- 
tume; S. P. Avery collection of oriental porcelain 
and modern bronzes; old master and modern draw- 
ings; religious arts of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
Sance. The Atheneum maintains a reference li- 
brary, lectures, art classes and publishes the Bulle- 
tin and catalogues of exhibitions. 


At Yale University 

Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn., 
founded 1832 by Col. John Trumbull (Washing- 
ton’s aide-de-camp) and Benjamin Silliman, was 
the first art gallery connected with a university. 
The original gallery was replaced in 1901._ 

The collections contain objects illustrative of 
the art of the ancient Orient, of Greece and Rome 
(notably antiquities from the University’s excava- 
tions in Dura-Europos, a Hellenistic-Roman trade 
route city on the Euphrates, and from Gerash in 
Transjordania); of the Near and Far East (the 
Hobart Moore Memorial Collections of. Textiles); 


’ Ries (the Jarves and,Griggs Collections of Early 


an Painting, and French Impressionists from 
the Webb Collection); America, Colonial interiors, 
Trumbull Collection of paintings of the American 
Revolution, the Garvan Collection of American fur- 
niture, silver, glass, pewter, prints and painting; 
the Morgan Collection of American Miniatures, and 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Collection, Green Collec- 
tion of portrait engravings; Collection of Société 
Anonyme (modern painting, sculpture and prints) 
and the Moore Collection of Japanese prints. 

Peabody Museum of Natural History, Yale Uni- 
versity, founded 1866 by George Peabody, is used 
in connection with scientific research. Its collec- 
tion in vertebrate paleontology is one of the 
greatest in the world; it has extensive collections 
in zoology, invertebrate paleontology, mineralogy, 
archaeology. Connected with the museum is the 
Bingham Oceanographic laboratory with collec- 
tions of deepsea fishes and invertebrates. 

The first floor gives a survey of animal. life, 
both recent and fossil. The Great Hall is devoted 
to reptiles, amphibians and birds, with one of the 
foremost collections of dinosaurs in America. The 
skeleton of a Brontosaurus is 67 ft. long and 16 ft. 
high. A mural depicting the great reptiles in their 
natural size and environment, 110 ft. long and 
16 ft. high is considered the largest painting 
ever made of the subject. There are two halls of 
mammals and fine U. S. fossil specimens. 

The Hall of Astronomy on the third floor has 
a large coliection of meteorites, including the 
Weston Fall, first to be observed to fall from the 
sky. Other notable collections are—in the Hall 
of Minerals, the Hall of Southern New England, 
two halls devoted to zoology, and four halls de- 
voted to anthropology and primitive culture. One 
shows the culture of the Plains Indians and an- 
other the prehistoric culture of South America. 


Antiquarian, Concord 

Antiquarian House, Concord, Mass., situated at 
the intersection of Lexington Road and Cambridge 
Turnpike, contains antiques from Concord families, 
1685-1870, and relics associated with the military 
and literary history of Concord, the seat of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, Henry D. Thoreau, Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, Amos. Bronson Alcott, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Elizabeth Peabody, Frank Sanborn, William 
Ellery Channing, Daniel Chester French, Ephraim 
Bull and other famous Americans. The study of 
Emerson’s house, with his books as he left them, 
has been moved into the museum; here are also 
relics of Thoreau’s stay at Walden; and _ books, 
furniture, letters, glass and other memorabilia of 
old Concord, where ‘‘the embattled farmers stood 
and fired the shot heard ’round the world.” 


Antiquarian, Worcester 

The American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass., has one of the largest reference libraries of 
American history and printing in the country. It 
has nearly 1,000,000 titles, covering 20 miles of 
shelving. It has the most complete collection of 
early American newspapers, almanacs, and Amer- 
ican printing before 1820. The collections of 
local history for the entire country, biography, and 
American literature are notable. Graphic arts, 


such as lithographs, early American engraving, 
and engraved bookplates are other fields in which 
the library is constantly used by researchers. Its 
collection of manuscripts numbers more than 
1,000,000 pieces. 


Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 
The Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass., is an 
ahh Science and local history museum. ‘The 
eight art galleries include painting, sculpture and 
pottery from the earliest times to the present, 
works by Rubens, Van Dyck, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Stuart and a large Hudson River group, as well as 
modern masters. “‘The Adoration of the Magi,” 
dated 1477, by the Spanish painter Juan Pons, is 
the most famous work to be discovered by this 
artist and teacher. An educational program of 
classes, lectures, motion pictures, and music is 
carried out, with annual attendance over 100,000. 

The natural history collections include miniature 
groups of large animals by Louis Paul Jonas, 4 
biology room with the story of life on its walls, and 
the ‘‘Stellarium,’”’ a miniature planetarium. In the 
Hall of Man is one of the five sledges with which 
Robert E. Peary reached the north pole, while in 
the historical collection is the original ‘‘One Hoss 
Shay,"’ immortalized by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Fenway and'Hunting- 
ton Ave., Boston, is known. for the excellence of its 
collections from the Far East, the Middle East and. 
Egypt. The Chinese and Japanese sculpture and 
painting include many rare items; the Indian col- 
lection is especially important. and there is a 
smaller collection of arts of the Near East. The 
Egyptian collection was ebtained almost entirely by 
excavation conducted for many years by the Mus- 
eum, especially at Gizeh. Of the Classical collec- 
tion, the Eros relief, the Chryselephantine statuette 
and the gold bowl are believed to equal anything 
in the Acropolic Museum, Athens. 

The Museum also has valuable collections of 
French and Flemish textiles of the Middle Ages 
and Asiatic and Peruvian textiles. There is a com- 
prehensive department devoted to sculpture, and 
one of English and American silver, containing 

ieces by Paul Revere. The American period rooms, 
rom the 17th to the early 19th century, are au- 
thentic interiors and include a McIntire room from 
Peabody, Mass. The M. and M. Karolik collection 
of American art includes paintings, 1750 to 1865. 

The Department of Western Painting contains 
major work of all the important schools from the 
early Sienese and Florentine to the present. Fa- 
mous paintings in the Museum include Velasquez’ 
Infanta, and the Dwarf, El Greco’s Fray Para- 
vicino, Van der Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the 
Virgin, Rembrandt’s St. John, Lorenzetti’s Ma- 
donna, Duccio’s Crucifixion, as well’ as unusual 
work by Gauguin, Rubens, Renoir and many others. 


Boston Museum of Science 

Boston Museum of Science, Science Park, Boston, 
combines exhibits of natural history, science, in- 
dustry, man, public health and astronomy. It car- 
ries forward in a 1951 structure the work of the 
Museum of Natural History, founded 1830. 

The Museum specializes in exhibits that operate 
or permit audience participation, A fully equipped 
ship’s bridge, with instruments, faces up Charles 
River. The atomic energy exhibit, with a 6-ft. 
model of Uranium-235 atom, has continuous cloud 
chambers in which cosmic ray tracks and radio- 
active particles are made visible. Marine transpor- 
tation is explained with the help of a 9,000,000 
candlepower lens from Navesink, N. J., lighthouse, 
and models of ships and engines. Among the dio- 
ramas is a notable one showing the building of a 
pyramid at Gizeh, with 2,500 figures. 


At Harvard University 

The Computation Laboratory of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., is _a modern two-story 
building completed in 1946. Under the direction of 
Prof. Howard H. Aiken, research is carried on in 
many fields relating to the construction and op- 
eration of large-scale digital calculating machinery. 

The building houses a library of 750 volumes, a 
seminar room, a students’ laboratory, a well 
equipped machine shop, a drafting room, and 
numerous offices and laboratories. In the center 
of the building is the machine room. Here the 
IBM. Automatic Sequence Controlled Calculator, 
Mark I, the first large-scale digital calculator, is 
operated 24 hours a day, solving intricate mathe- 
matical problems or computing tables. It is con- 
structed of electro-mechanical counters and relays, 
and is automatically controlled by perforated paper 
tapes. The machine can obtain the 46 digit prod- 
uct of two 23 digit factors in 6 seconds, and add 
two 23 digit numbers in 0.3 second. If the machine 
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makes an error, it automatically s 
light is turned on. The final resul 
tion are printed b; 
b:; oe eee . ae ee reprod 

oto-offset withou anscrip 5 
® The staff of the Computation Laboratory is re- 
sponsible for the construction of two other calcu- 
lators, Mark II and Mark III, located in Dahlgren, 
Va., and operated by the Bureau of Ordnance of 
the U. S. Navy. rk II is a relay 
while Mark III is an electronic machine. 

Newly added in the central machine room of the 
laboratory is a new electronic calculator, Mark IV, 
about 500 times as fast as Mark I. 

The Peabody Museum of Archaeology and Eth- 
nology at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
was founded (1866) by George Peabody. Since its 
founding it has sent more than 600 expeditions 
to every continent, resulting, with the addition 
of important gifts and purchases, in the buil 
up of one of the most comprehensive and bes’ 
balanced collections of ethnology, archaeology 
and physical anthropology. 

The first scientific studies of Mayan archaeology 
were made under its direction and its collections 
from this area, and from Middle America generally, 
are among the finest in existence. Its collections 
of Old World archaeology, typologically arranged, 
are unequalled in the New World. In ethnology, 
the material from the Pacific Islands, secured in 
pee through the vision of Alexander Agassiz, is 

portant, and the Museum is also rich in material 
representing the native tribes of Africa, of South 
America and of the Plains and Northwest Coast 
Indians of North America, where some of the ob- 
jects date from the Lewis & Clarke expedition of 
1806. The archaeology of the southwestern United 
States, including the Pueblo Indian area, is also 
strongly represented. The library possesses over 
50,000 vols. in anthropology. : 

Massachusetts Historical 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, oldest 
historical organization in the U. S., was founded 
in August, 1790, and held its first meeting in Bos- 
ton on January 24, 1791. Resident membership is 
limited to 125 citizens of the Commonwealth, to 50 
corresponding members not living in Massachu- 
setts, and 10 honorary members, not inhabitants of 
the United States. Endowments exceed $1,000,000. 

The museum contains many relics associated 
with American history, and valuable portraits by 
Smibert, Harding, Copley, Stuart, and other Ameri- 
can painters. Among the pictures is the sole sur- 
viving copy of the earliest view of Harvard 
College, made by William Burgis in 1726. Two 
collections of coins, ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern, were given to the Society by William Sumner 
Appleton, I, and by Henry Adams. 

The library contains over 300,060 printed vol- 
umes and pamphlets and rare Americana. The 
chief treasure is its huge collection of manuscripts, 
including the Winthrop Papers, covering three 
centuries of the history of New England, and the 
private papers of Thomas Jefferson. The auto- 
graphs are among the finest in existence. 


Jones Library, Amherst, Mass. 

The Jones Library, Amherst, Mass., inc. 1919, 
was given the town of Amherst by Samuel Minot 
Jones (1836-1912), who provided $690,118 in his 
will, The building, of Connecticut Valley archi- 
tecture, was erected 1928, and houses art, genea- 
logical and historical collections besides general 


s and a signal 
of computa- 


works, It has special collections of Emily Dickin- 
son, Ray Stannard Baker (David Grayson), and 
Robert Frost material; exhibition and story-telling 


rooms for children, a stage and an auditorium. 


Old Sturbridge Village 

Old Sturbridge Village, on Route 20 near South- 
bridge, Mass., is a reconstructed village on the 
Quinebaug river, reproducing the atmosphere of 
1790 and later in New England. It is based on the 
collections of Albert B. Wells, a former executive 
of the American Optical Co., and his brother, J. 
Cheney Wells, and is described as a ‘‘functioning 
community,’’ as well as a museum. Typical clap- 
board houses, a grist mill, a blacksmith shop, a 
meeting house with a tall pointed spire, a barn 
filled with ancient coaches and wagons, a well- 
supplied general store and a tavern are among the 
major constructions, most of them moved from 
New England villages. Earle W. Newton is direc- 
tor and Frank O. Spinney curator. 


Pilgrim -Hall, Plymouth 

Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass,,’ estab. 1824, con- 
tains surviving relics of the Mayflower Pilgrims and 
their families, including swords of Myles Standish, 
Bibles of Governor Bradford and John Alden, 
the cradle of Peregrine White, first child born in 
the colony; original chairs and chests, books owned 
by Pilgrims, original letters, manuscripts, records 
of the churches and fragments recovered from 
sites of original settlements. The patent of 
Plymouth Colony, 1621, oldest state document in 
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witchcraft trials, customs reports, papers 
of the sailing ship era. Among relics the In- 
stitute has the desk used by Hawthorne at the 
Custom house, a sampler made by iv. Ende- 
cott’s wife before 1628, the cradle of Judge Story, 
the table of Molly Pitcher; also a large number 
guns, swords of all wars, 
ed 


house, 
called 
land.” 


Peabody Museum alem, 1799 and 
endowed 1867 by George Peabody (1795-1869) 
combines maritime collections of the Salem East 
India Marine Society and natural history exhibits 
of Essex Institute in three spacious buil e 
Ship models, records, ethnological objects brought 
from the Far East by Salem shipmasters, and fauna 
of Essex County are shown. 

Salem, itself one great museum of American 
history, has reproduced in Forest River park the 
thatch-roofed cottages of the pioneers of 1630, 
with pillory and stocks in the village square. 


Whaling, New Bedford 

The Old Dartmouth Historical Society and Whal- 
ing Museum, New Bedford, Mass., contains a collec- 
tion of furniture, costumes, portraits, erican 
glassware, firearms and documents illustrating 
the history of the territory. 

One of New Bedford’s most interesting spots and 
considered one of the finest collections anywhere 
on the whaling industry is the New Bedford Whal- 
ing Museum. A large and unique collection of 
whaling implements, log-books, shipping lists and 
curios are preserved here. Of especial interest are 
the Lagoda, largest ship model in the world, the 
humpback whale skeleton, the collections of scrim- 
shaw and whaling irons, and the DeCoppet col- 
lection of 40 ship models. 


Worcester Art Museum 

The Worcester Art Museum was founded in 
Worcester, Mass., 1896, with Stephen Salisbury as 
its first and largest benefactor. 

The permanent collection consists of 23 galleries 
illustrating the evolution of art from early Egyp- 
tian civilization to modern times, with primary 
emphasis on painting and sculpture; especially 
notable are the mosaics from Antioch, Syria; 
Egyptian, Classical, Oriental, and Medieval sculp- 
ture; the Gothic tapestry of the Last Judgment; 
the Italian and Flemish paintings of the 15th and 
16th centuries; the English, French, and Early 
American collections of the 18th century. 


Currier Gallery, Manchester 

Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., is no- 
table for American paintings of 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries by Copley, Stuart, Trumbull, Sargent, 
Henri, Homer, Hassam, Waugh, Bierstadt, Alex- 
ander, James, Fransiolo, Sample, Sheeler. Paint- 
ings by Tintoretto, Costa, Ruisdael, Monet, Corot, 
Constable, Mabuse, Picasso. It has American 
primitives and French wallpaper from the Vaughn 
house in Thetford, Vt., as well as early American 
and later furniture. Examples of American and 
English_silver by John Coney, Benjamin Burt; 
Hester Bateman, Andrew Tyler, Paul Revere, Ed- 
ward Winslow, William Cowell, etc., are exhibited, 
also textiles, hooked rugs, pewter and household 
accessories, and American glass, including an im- | 
portant group of Suncook, N. H., glass. 


New Hampshire Historical 
The New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, 
N. H., organized 1823, maintains an- extensive | 
library and museum. The library contains over | 
75,000 volumes, pamphlets, and manuscripts, state 
papers, maps and documents relating to early New | 
Hampshire records, a nearly complete file of New | 


\ 


Hampshire newspapers up to 1900, a genealogical 
section, portrait gallery and auditorium. Displayed 
in the Society’s gallery are portraits painted in 
Concord by_Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the 
telegraph. Here also are original paintings or au- 
thentic reproductions of New Hampshire notables, 


| 
; | 
| 


pore those of Daniel Webster, Ebenezer and 
Abigail Webster, his parents; Dudley Leavitt, al- 
manac publisher; John Wheelwright, founder of 
Exeter; Lewis Downing, maker of the Concord 
coach; Josiah Bartlett by Trumbull, and many 
others. The painting ‘‘Crawford Notch” by Thomas 
Hill was a gift by popular subscription. 

The Society displays two Ete yen eeedd War 
flags of the Second New Hampshire Regiment, Con- 
tinental Army, which were captured by the British 
at Fort Anne, New York (1777). Exhibited here 
also are collections of New See ee glass- 
ware and silver, the Durgin Collection of historic 
china, silver and pewter services from New Hamp- 
shire churches, miniatures, paper money, and the 
Daniel Webster, General Stark, and President 
Pierce Collections. 


‘ Newport and Providence 

Newport Historical Society, Newport, R. I., 
founded 1853, has a marine museum and exten- 
sive exhibits of silver, china, glass, furniture, 
etc. It uses two brick structures and a meeting 
house built by the Seventh Day Baptists in 1729 
and owns a house of 1675, an ancient grist mill 
and several forts. The library has 150,000 books 
and 1,700 manuscript vols. of log books, custom 
house papers, mercantile records; also loose mss, 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, 
R. I., occupies the historic John Brown House, 52 
Power St. Its library comprises 100,000 bound vols., 
50,000 pamphlets, 200,000 manuscripts and nearly 
complete files of Rhode Island newspapers. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Thomas Alva Edison Museum 
The Thomas Alva Edison Museum, West Orange, 
. N. J., opened 1948, by Thomas Alva Edison Foun- 
dation, comprises Edison’s library of 10,000 books 
and original notebooks and records; his workshop, 
where the phonograph, universal electric motor, 
nickel-iron-alkaline storage battery, motion picture 
apparatus, etc., were perfected; his chemical room, 
where he worked on coal-tar derivatives, synthetic 
and rubber production. 


Montclair Art Museum 

The Montclair Art Museum, Montclair, N. J., 
is the only public museum in the state dedicated en- 
tirely to art. The museum houses hundreds of art 
treasures, including comprehensive examples from 
| the four cultural groups of North American In- 
. dians; a large collection of American and foreign 
| paintings, sculptures, and prints; an Eighteenth 
Century Dutch clock; various pieces of furniture; 
| early costumes; a Fifteenth Century illuminated 
Book of the Hours; English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and American silver; Chinese snuff bottles and 
other Oriental art objects; Roman glass dating 
from 1000 B. C.; and Greek and Roman pottery. 

The museum offers a permanent Indian exhibi- 
tion, changing exhibitions from the permanent 
collections, and monthly assembled exhibitions. 
Elective classes for adults and children, operated 
on 2 non-profit basis, provide art training. 

Newark Museum 

The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 
education and industry, is on Washington Street, 
across from Washington Park, in Newark, N.-J 
The original building, given (1926) by Louis Bam- 
berger, on ground provided by the City of Newark, 
contains the Museum’s exhibition galleries, a ref- 
erence library, and the Science Registrar’s Exhibits 
Departments. and -Arts Workshop. The Museum 
Addition houses the Junior Museum with exhibition 
galleries and workshops in arts, crafts and the 
natural sciences; the lending department and the 
museum offices. In the Museum Garden is New- 
ark’s oldest schoolhouse. 

The Museum has large collections of Tibetan art 
and ethnology, Japanese netsukes and other Ori- 
ental art objects; American paintings and sculp- 
ture; classical antiquities; 6,000 coins of all nations 
and 200 moving models showing the art and 
science. of mechanics. 


Albright Gallery, Buffalo 

The Albright Art Gallery and the Albright Art 
School in Buffalo, N. Y.,. are under the same 
corporative management, The Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. The Gallery, noted for its modern 
sculpture and painting, includes in its permanent 
collection works by David, Seurat, Cezanne, Re- 
noir, Degas, Vuillard, Picasso, Soutine, Maillol, 
Despiau, Brancusi, Lachaise, Gauguin and Lehm- 
bruck, Lipchitz, Bellows, Childe Hassam, Homer, 
Harland. Gilbert Stuart. 

European painters represented by notable 
works include David, Hogarth, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Lawrence, Claude Lorrain, 
Gauguin, Renoir, Seurat, di Credi, Pannini, Car- 
paccio and Gillot. ; 

Buffalo Museum of Science 


The Buffalo Museum of Science, Humboldt Park, 
Buffalo, N. Y., is operated by the Buffalo Society 
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of Natural Sciences. Its exhibits in full color in 17 
compact halls tell a related story of man’s scien- 
tific knowledge, beginning with the constitution of 
matter and ending with civilization. 

Other exhibit rooms are Earth Science, Geology, 
Life, Invertebrates, Vertebrates, Aquaria, Zoology, 
Plant Life, Evolution, Primitive Races, and Civili- 
zation. There is also a Hall of the Niagara Frontier 
containing local flora and fauna. 

Outstanding among the permanent exhibits are 
the Transparent Man, the Malvina Hoffman 
bronzes of selected racial types, the electrically 
operated doll exhibit illustrating the laws of hered- 
ity, the Bermuda Coral Reef group, the famous 
Marchand wax flowers in the Hall of Plant Life 
and the Hall of Conservation, the Milestones of 
Science embracing rare editions of books on science; 
African and South Pacific collections of primitive 
art, folk art textiles from Indonesia, and collec- 
tions of Chinese ceramics and bronzes, and Meso- 
potamian seals. 


Cooperstown Museums 

Cooperstown, N. Y., on Lake Otsego, was the 
one-time home of Jas, Fenimore Cooper and in- 
spired his Leatherstocking Tales. Ib has three dis- 
tinctive museums. 

The National Baseball Hall of Fame and 
Museum, opened 1939, contains a distinguished col- 
lection of baseball souvenirs. Old balls, uniforms 
of famous players, like Babe Ruth and Cy Young, 
pictures of old time clubs, trophies presented to 
many stars, lithographs and paintings of early 
games and famous incidents, a complete set of 
souvenirs of World Series winners and pictures of 
the winning teams are among the more than 4,000 
items in the collection. One of the items is Ruth’s 
No. 3 uniform, permanently retired (June 13, 1948) 
by the New York Yankees. 

The buliding contains the Hall of Fame where 
are commemorated, in bronze plaques furnished by 
the National and American Leagues, the immortals 
of baseball. To qualify for this honor, a player 
must have been active in baseball in the 25 years 
preceding his election, but inactive for one year 
immediately preceding the voting, which is done by 
writers who have been members for at least 10 
years of the Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America, All other selections are made by the Hall 
of Fame Committee. 

Not far from the Museum building is the Abner 
Doubleday diamond, asserted to have been the first 
in which modern baseball was played. 

Fenimore House, on Route 80, is the administra- 
tive office of the New York State Historical Assn. 
and contains one of its museums. It has Browere’s 
famous life masks of the Founding Fathers, his- 
torical records and manuscripts, including the 
Hamilton-Burr correspondence; a gallery of folk 
art and of New York state painters. It conducts 
exhibits, seminars and educational work. 

The Farmers’ Museum, across the road~ from 
Fenimore House, operated by the Historical Assn., 
contains farm implements, wagons, carts, looms, 
pottery and dairy utensils used in New York state 
since colonial times. Besides the main building, a 
great stone dairy barn. It has a smithy, a country 
school, a print shop, a one-room school, a law 
office, etc., of the 1820-1840 period. The Cardiff 
Giant, famous hoax of 80 years ago, carved from 
a block of gypsum, is on view. 

Corning Glass Center 

Corning Glass Center, Corning, N. Y., opened 
May, 1951, on the centennial of the Corning Glass 
Works, contains the Museum of Glass; the Library, 
devoted solely to the subject of glass; the Hall of 
Science and Industry, where the making of crystal 
glass is demonstrated, and research facilities. Hx- 
amples of glass from pre-Christian times to early 
American and modern Steuben glass are shown. 
The first casting of the 200-inch disc for the Hale 
telescope on Mt. Palomar is on exhibition. 


Fort Ticonderoga Museum 

Fort Ticonderoga Museum is located in the re- 
stored fort, commanding the waters connecting 
Lake George with Lake Champlain in Essex Co., 
N. Y. The village of the same name is one mile 
west. The fort and adjacent grounds are owned by 
Fort Ticonderoga Association. Ruined casements 
and walls have been restored and barrack struc- 
tures similar to the originals have heen built inside 
the walls and are filled with relics of Indian, colo- 
nial and Revolutionary days, including arms, shot, 
utensils, glass, etc., picked up on the grounds, oc- 
cupied by thousands of troops in the 18th century. 

The fort was begun 1755 by the French and 
named Fort Carillon. In 1758 it was the head- 
quarters of Gen. Montcalm,. who captured Fort 
William Henry on Lake George. In 1758 Montcalm 
with 3,800 stood off the British Gen. Abercromby 
with 15,000. In 1759 the fort was captured by the 
British Gen. Lord Jeffrey Amherst and renamed 
Ticonderoga. On May 10, 1775 Ethan Allen and 
his Green Mountain Boys. with Benedict Arnold 
joining in, surprised the British garrison. 

The cannon of the fort were hauled across New 
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Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., operated by the city of Rochester, is a 
community museum of natural history, archaeolo- 
gy, ethnology, culture history, and industrial arts 
of western New York. Founded in 1912, its present 
modern building donated by the late Edward 
Bausch and opened in 1942, is a model of its type. 

Three floors of permanent exhibits and many 
special exhibits include dioramas of Silurian and 
Devonian undersea life; flowers and plants; animal 
and bird habitat groups; and the culture of North 
American Indians and European primitive and 
civilized man, Also full-size interiors of an early 
pioneer tavern, country store, apothecary shop, 
weaving attic, colonial bedroom, dentist’s office, 
photographer’s studio, a hall of American Wom- 
en’s fashions, a hall of optical science, antiques 
and hobby collections. 

Educational services include: Classes, motion pic- 
tures, lectures, demonstrations, guided tours, fleld 
trips, publications and circulating exhibits for 
schools. BHighteen science and craft clubs for 
school-age children, 34 adult hobby groups meet 
in the museum, which had 195,428 visitors in 1951. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park, 
N. Y., was established by joint resolution of Con- 
gress approved July 18, 1939, to preserve and make 
available books, manuscripts and other historical 
material donated to it by President Roosevelt, and 
such related historical material as it might ac- 
quire, The building was erected with privately 
subscribed funds on a_section of the Roosevelt 
estate donated by Mr. Roosevelt and his mother, 
and was turned over to the Government July 4, 
1940. The museum portion, in which are displayed 
historic documents and photographs, ship models, 
art objects and curios, was opened June 30, 1941, 
All of the books and most of the manuscript col- 
lections are available for research. The Library has 
about 7,000 cubic feet of manuscripts, of which 
Mr. Roosevelt’s White House papers are the larg- 
est single group, and about 25,000 books and 36,000 
other printed items. In addition to the Presiden- 
tial papers, the manuscript collections include ma- 
terials relating to Mr. Roosevelt’s personal life and 
political career. A number of his associates have 
placed their personal papers in the Library. 

The Library is maintained by the Government 
and is administered by the National Archives and 
Records Service of the General Services Admin. 

Sunnyside, Irvington 

Sunnyside, in Irvington and Tarrytown, N. Y., 
the home of Washington Irving, was bought 
by him in 1835 and developed from a salt-box 
cottage into a gabled house ‘‘as full of angles 
and corners as an old cocked hat.” He lived 
here from 1836 until his death in 1859, except for 
1842-46, spent in Madrid as minister to Spain. 
Here he completed his Life of Washington and 
entertained Thackeray, Prince Louis Napoleon, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Nathaniel 
Willis, etc. Restored through the generosity of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., the house is a pic- 
turesque example of romantic Gothic in a wooded 
vale. It contains 1,000 household objects and many 
books originally owned by Irving and mem- 
orabilia, including the costume worn by Joseph 
Jefferson when he played Rip van Winkle. At 
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where the Dutch Church, 
stantially as erected, 1699, | 
and his second wife, Catherine van Cort 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery are buried many great 
Americans, including Irving, J. K. Paulding, Carl 
Schurz and Andrew Carnegie. 


Syracuse Fine Arts 

The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
N. Y., was founded 1896 by Geo. Fisk Comfort, one 
of the founders of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It contains the first permanent collection of 
paintings exclusively by American artists ever as- 
sembled in a museum. Its annual Ceramic Art 
Exhibition, sponsored also by the Onondaga Pot- 
tery Co. of Syracuse, has concentrated national 
attention on ceramic sculpture, pottery and ena- 
mels, and gives a large number of awards. The 
exhibit is sent annually to leading museums in the 
United States and Canada. The Museum also func- 
tions as a Community Art Center, with classes in 
arts and crafts for children and adults. 


Utiea, N. Y., Institute 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, 312-318 Gen- 
esee St., Utica, N. Y., is a cultural center for 
Utica and surrounding towns, functioning through 
the Community Arts program and the School of 
Art. In the Music building are conducted lectures 
on music, classes in music history and appreciation, 
travel lectures and motion picture programs. There 
is an extensive record library. Four rooms exemplify 
a cultured home of the 1900 period. The Art Gallery 
has an annual exhibit by artists of Central New 
York and an informal Sidewalk Show. The School 
of Art offers courses in painting, drawing, 
sign, graphic arts, sculpture, ceramics and 
the visual arts. 


Buhi Planetarium, Pittsburgh 

The Buhl Planetarium and Institute of Popular 
Science, Pittsburgh, Pa., has an auditorium seat- 
ing 500 and can demonstrate 9,000 stars and plan- 
ets, and comets, clouds and other phenomena. It 
has five galleries devoted to the natural sciences, 
The Micro-zoo, showing microscopic water animals 
magnified to monster size is a popular feature. A 
10-inch siderostat telescope is available for public 
use. In cooperation with the Pittsburgh Press and 
Pittsburgh industries the Planetarium annually 
sponsors the School Science Fair. 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Carnegie Institute, located in Schenley Park, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., founded and endowed by Andrew 
Carnegie (1896), houses under one roof the central 
branch of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, with 
special departments covering technology, art, and 
music; the Department of Fine Arts, with a repre- 
sentative and growing collection of modern painting 
and sculpture, and with the distinction of. having 
international exhibitions of paintings; Carnegie 
Museum, covering the natural sciences and applied 
arts, and Carnegie Music Hall. 
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Franklin Institute, Benjamin Franklin Parkway 


' and 20th St., Philadelphia, founded 1824, is one 


of the country’s oldest and foremost institutions 
for the study and promotion of the mechanic 
arts and applied science. The building contains 
a memorial hall dedicated to Franklin, a museum, 
@ library, the Fels Planetarium and offices. A 
heroic-sized statue of Franklin by James Earle 
Fraser stands in the : 

The Museum maintains scientific exhibits which 
may be operated by visitors. There are perma- 
nent exhibits showing applications of basic science 
and special displays on current developments. 

The Library, founded at the same time as the 

Institute, has over 139,000 svols. and 50,000 
8, including complete runs of domestic 
and foreign technical periodicals; in all a most 
valuable depository. of fundamental scientific 
literature. 
_ The Journal of the Franklin Institute, first 
issued 1826, has been published continually since. 
Its papers are written by distinguished and 
qualified workers in scientific fields. 

The Committee on Science and the Arts of the 
Institute awards medals and certificates of merit 
to men or organizations deserving of recognition 
for their work in science, the most distinguished 
of which is the Franklin Medal. (Consult Index 
for Awards) 

The Franklin Institute Laboratories for Re- 
Search and Development specialize in research for 
industry and the U. S. Government. Problems in 
Physical science, particularly nuclear physics, are 
studied by the Institute’s Bartol Research Foun- 
dation at Swarthmore, Pa. The Biochemical Re- 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Institute, 
has laboratories at Newark, Del., for the study 
of cell growth, reproduction and diseases from a 
chemical point of view, and of new organic com- 
pounds that have therapeutic value. 

e Fels Planetarium, donated to the Franklin 
Institute, 1933, by Samuel S. Fels, reproduces the 
stellar world of past, present and future. 


Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh 

Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., founded 1913 
by Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon, is an en- 
dowed nonprofit body for conducting investigations 
on problems in pure and applied sciences, for 
training research workers and providing technical 
information of use to industries and the public. 
From Mar. 1, 1952, it had_78 
research projects, with 442 fellows engaged. Re- 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation, emphasizing con- 
servation of human health and resources, dealt 
with air pollution, toxicology of industrial com- 
pounds, chemical hygiene, orthopedic devices, 
mine-acid control, conservation of paintings, etc. 

In applied science, fellowships supported by 
corporations investigated corrosion by sulphur, 
waterproofing and vaporproofing, effects of heat 
on optical glass, vitreous enamels, abrasive wheel 
grinding, reverse drawing of steel, corrosion of 
steel structures, coal refuse control, catalysis in 
petroleum, salt-rising bread, insecticides, soy- 
bean, papermaking and textile projects. 

During the fiscal year ended Mar. 1, 1952, the 
Institute expended, $3,835,314 for research. Dur- 
ing 1951, 52 U. S. patents were granted members, 
or 1,276 since the Institute began functioning. 
Mellon Institute News makes weekly reports. Four 
periodicals edited by fellows are Air Repair, In- 
dustrial Hygiene Digest, Iodine Abstracts and 
Reviews, and Nutritional Observatory. The Insti- 
tute is not generally open to visitors. 


Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
at 19th and the Parkway (1812), the oldest scien- 
tific institution of its kind, possesses a collection 
of natural objects in many respects unrivaled. Its 
Free Natural History Museum exhibits animal life- 
groups, minerals, birds common to Philadelphia 
and vicinity, and from all-parts of the earth; the 
Fluorescence exhibit, which reveals glowing colors 
hidden in certain minerals, and the Hall of Earth 
History, which graphically depicts the story of 
the earth and its first inhabitants. A hall of birds 
is named for John James Audubon, a member. 

The Academy’s study collection of birds contains 
more than 150,000 specimens, and its insect col- 
lection more than 2,000,000 specimens. Its shell 
collection is equally notable. The herbarium con- 
tains plants from all parts of the world. Experi- 
mental botany, dealing with the living plant, is a 
pecent. addition. The Academy library has 150,000 
vols. 

The Academy’s Department of Limnology, with 
its laboratories, is a leader in the field of water 
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Pennsylvania Academy 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
in Philadelphia, Pa. (founded 1805), is the oldest 
art institution in the United States. Throughout its 
history both in the use of its galleries and in the 
high standard of excellence continuously main- 
tained in its schools, it has endeavored to carry 
out the original purpose of its founders ‘‘to pro- 
mote the cultivation of the Fine Arts in America.” 

Although during the early years many works 
of art were bought for exhibition from Europe 
the emphasis in exhibitions and acquisition of 
work is now almost entirely on American art, the 
institution possessing a very representative cross 
section of American Art, from its famous Peales, 
Stuarts and Sullys, through. Eakins, Homer and 
Chase up to contemporary artists of national im- 
portance such as Burchfield, Watkins and Knaths. 


Pennsylvania Historical 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1300 Lecust 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., has one of the most 
important manuscript depositories in the U.S. 
consisting of over 4,000,000 items. Its library has 
approximately 500,000 books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. Included are books from the library 
of Benjamin Franklin, an almost complete set of 
Poor Richard Almanacks, including the first 
issue of 1773; Pennsylyania printings of the 18th 
century; the Cassel collection of Pennsylvania 
German imprints; the Charlemagne Tower collec- 
tion of Colonial Laws. 

There are over 7,000 vols. of newspapers in- 
cluding at least one paper of every issue printed 
in Philadelphia from 1728 to date. The print 
collection consists of some 45,000 items. The 
museum has portraits and memorabilia of Penn, 
Franklin, Washington and Lincoln. The Penn- 
Sylvania Magazine of History and Biography is 
the oldest general historical magazine. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art, at Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway and Fairmount Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., occupies a monumental building, 
Greek in design, completed in 1928. Its extensive 
collections present the arts of Europe and Asia, 
principally since the beginning of the Christian 
era, and are especially rich in medieval French and 
Renaissance art, in painting, sculpture and tapes- 
tries. Noteworthy among them are the Romanesque 
cloister of the 11th century from Saint-Genis de 
Fontaines, France; three rondels of French Gothic 
glass of about 1270 A. D., a portal from the abbey 
of St. Laurent of the 12th century; a French 
Gothic chapel from Pierrecourt of the 14th cen- 
tury; an altar from the Church of the Templars at 
Norroy-sur-Vair (Vosges) about 1400, and a French 
Gothic room of the 15th century from Le Mans. 

Conspicuous among the Renaissance objects from 
Italy and France are the sculptures and carvings 
in marble, bronze and wood from the Foulic col- 
lection, including a Virgin and Child by Desiderio, 
an Adoring Virgin by Luca della Robbia and numer- 
ous 15th century bronzes. Among the architectural 
units are elements from the Picolomini Palace in 
Siena, Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, and the 
Chateau de Pagny, including its choir screen and 
the sculptured Virgin of Pagny. 

Particularly interesting is the series of French 
rooms of the Louis XIV, XV and XVI periods. The 
north wing has at either side suites of antique 
English and American rooms, several of the former 
being hung with British paintings. 

The south wing of the Museum is devoted to 
oriental art, inning with the Near East, where 
the installation includes the carpets of the Mc- 
Tihenny Collection and the Joseph Lees Williams 
Memorial Collection. From Sasanian Persia comes 
an arched portal excavated at Damhan, as well 
as a series of bas-reliefs from Rayy. Islamic art of 
Egypt, Anatolia and Persia is represented, the last 
by @ mosque revetment of mosaic tile and by a 
vaulted interior of painted stucco—both of the 
Safavid period. The display of art of India in- 
cludes an entire sculptured temple portico of the 
15th century from Madura besides many works 
of the Graeco-Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu 
periods. The section devoted to the art of 
China surrounds a large palace hall of the Ming 
period, and includes as other major units a stone 
tomb chamber of the T’ang dynasty. 

On the first floor, the John G. Johnson collec- 
tion comprises over 1,000 works illustrating the 
evolution of painting, with many masterpieces in 
the Italian and Flemish schools, by such masters as 
Van Eyck, Van der Weyden, Masolino, Antonello 
da Messina, Botticelli, etc. A 

A collection founded by Anna H. Wilstach in- 
cludes especially Itaiian and Spanish baroque 
paintings, Rubens’ Prometheus and characteristic 
works by many Dutch masters, English 18th cen- 
tury portraits and landscapes, French impression- 
ists, American paintings by» Whistler, Sargent, 
Inness and Mary Cassatt, and a French 19th cen- 
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tury group crowned Cézannes Grandes Bai- 
eneses. articularly rahe is the representa’ ion 
of French 19th and 20th century painting with 

Gallatin and Louise and Walter Arensberg Collec- 
tions, with numerous masterpieces of Lautrec, 
Rouault, Matisse, Picasso raque, Gris, Du- 
champ, Brancusi. In 1952 the Museum purchased 
Prometheus Strangling the Vulture, by Lipchitz. 


University of Pennsylvania 

‘The ‘University Museum, of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, Pa., was founded 
1889 and is concerned with the study of man, par- 
ticularly as exemplified by the remains of ancient 
civilizations and the customs of primitive Landay 
Its activities comprise field research in archaeology 
and ethnology conducted through its expeditions 
to all parts of the world, and museum research. In 
1952 expeditions were working at Nippur in Baby- 
Jonia (with the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago), at Gordion in Turkey, in Cyprus and 
in Alaska. ; 

The American Section contains exhibits illustrat- 
ing the customs, arts, and industries of the historic 
Indian tribes of North America; Mayan and Mexi- 
can pot:ery and sculpture; archaeological objects 
from South America, comprising Colombian gold 
work, Peruvian pottery and textiles, and ethno- 
Jogical collections illustrating the living tribes. 

A new Middie American Gallery synthesizes 
Mayan and other Mexican cultures and the Baby- 
lonian Section contains a tablet library with about 
20,000 cuneiform documents from Nippur and Ur. 

The Ezyptian collection includes pieces from the 
temple of Merenptah; the Far East section has 
iconography of the Gupta, Gandhara and South 
India schools; there are mosaic fountains in the 
Islamic section; collections from Ancient Crete, 
Cyprus, Etruria and Beisan are shown. 

The Evkins Library of the Museum contains ap- 
proximately 26,000 volumes relating to archaeology, 
anthropology, ethnology and allied subjects. 

The Johnson Film Library contains approximate- 
ly 80,000 feet of 16 mm. motion picture films, some 
in color. The Educational Department, gives classes 
and galiery talks for school. college and club groups. 

Valley Forge 

Valley Forge State Park, 1,500-acres, 22 mi. n. 
of Philadelphia (State Rd. 83) preserves the site 
and memorials of Washington’s encampment dur- 
ing the hard winter of 1777-78, when 8,200 soldiers 
reported for duty and 2,898 were incapacitated. Of 
special interest are Washington’s headquarters, 
National Memorial Arch, restored soldiers’ huts, 
field hospital, redoubts. Dogwood blooms, in May, 
attract many visitors. Adjoining are Washington 
Memorial Chapel, built since 1905 by the Rev. W. 
Herbert Burk; the Cloister of the Colonies, Peace 
chime and carillon, and Valley Forge Museum of 
American History. 


Delaware Art Center 

The Wilmington Society of the Fine Arts, Est. 
1912, occupies its own building, the Delaware Art 
Center, Park Dr. at Woodlawn Ave., Wilming- 
ton, Del. It supports permanent exhibits, varied 
monthly exhibitions, lectures and a large educa- 
tional program, with classes for children and 
adults. Of unique value is its collection of paint- 
ings and drawings by Howard Pyle (born in Wil- 
mington 1853, died in Florence, 1911). Pyle illus- 
trated such famous stories as Janice Meredith, 
Kidnapped, To Have and to Hold, and many oth- 
ers. The Art Center has the extensive Bancroft 
English Pre-Raphaelite Collection of Paintings by 
Rossetti, Brown, Watts, Sandys, Burne-Jones, Mil- 
lais, Constable, and a library on the period. 


SOUTH 
Baltimore Museum of Art 


The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md., 
has extensive collections of paintings, sculp 
ture, ceramics, tapestries, furniture, covering many 
periods. A partial list includes: Mosaics, from 2nd 
to 6th century A.D., from Antioch, Syria; Oriental 
Room containing sculpture, bronze vessels and 
ceramics; Saidie A. May Collection of classical, 
medieval and Renaissance art, as well as an im- 
portant collection of modern paintings and sculp- 
ture, principally French: Jacob Epstein Collection 
of paintings by Old Masters, bronzes by Rodin and 
Barye; Mary Frick Jacobs. Collection of European 
paintings from the 15th to the 18th century, tapes- 
tries. furniture. porcelains, jades, and other ob- 
jets d’art; Mrs. P. B. Daingerfield Collection of 
English, French and American 18th and early 19th 
century paintings; George A. Lucas Collection (on 
loan) of 19th century French paintings; Cone Col- 
lection of late 19th and 20th century French 
paintings and sculpture (including a survey of Ma- 
tisse and numerous items by Picasso), as well as 
textiles, laces, jewelry, rugs, furniture and other 
art objects of various periods and cultures; Mary- 
land Wing with colonial rooms, paintings and 


The Maryland Historical Society _in timore, 
Md., has a library of approximately 50.000 volumes, 
20,000 pamphlets several thousands print 

and original plans and drawings ee a large col- 


= 
e 


submi 
Capitol (1792), and two submitted ano) ly 
by Thomas Jefferson for the President’s House and 
the water color drawings of Benjamin H. Latrobe 
for the United States Capitol (1810), the Cathedral 
at Baltimore, the Bank of Pennsylvania and St. 
John’s Church. Washington. 

In addition to the .arge Gallery where portraits 
of distinguished Marv:ianders and other Ame: 
are shown, the Society has 15 rooms of fur- 
nishings of varying periods. Worthy of special 
mention are the banquet table and cara table oi 
Thomas Jefferson: the family hneir.coms of the 
Bonapartes, descendants of Sar Patterson, who 
married Jerome Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon; 
the Redwood collection of costumes, jewelry, silver, 
furniture and pictures of the Buchanan, Coale, 
Key, Carroli,,McKim, Oliver and Hopkinson fami- 
lies; the Marine Room, displaying models, paint- 
ings and prints of ships, and historical furniture. 

Peabody, Baltimore 

Peabody Institute Library, 1 East Mt. Vernon 
Pl., Baltimore, endowed 1857 by George Peabody, 
has 260,000 vols. and 1,900 maps, many unique. 
Subjects include, among others, religion, 17th 
century imprints, Maryland newspapers, voyages, 
genealogy, bibliography, incunabula, illustrated 
books on flora and fauna, a special section on 
Cervantes and the complete files of John Pendle- 
ton Kennedy (1795-1870), who wrote as ‘‘Mark 
Littleton.’’ Research facilities are available. 


Walters Ari Gallery, Baltimore 

The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Md., is a 
gift to the city from the late Henry Walters. The 
many exhibits illustrate the history of all the 
arts from the civilizations of ancient Mesopotamia 
and Egypt “to the art of the nineteenth century. 
The most outstanding sections of the collection may 
be listed as the Egyptian small sculptures; the 
Greek, Roman and Etruscan bronzes and ceramics; 
the Roman sarcophagi; the medieval arts in gen- 
eral, with particular emphasis upon Byzantine arts 
and upon enamels, carved ivories, stained glass, 
and illuminated manuscripts; Renaissance bronzes, 
enumels and jeweiry; eighteenth-century English 
and French porcelain; ormolu, and small sculp- 
tures; the collection of Barye bronzes; the Oriental 
ceramics; and the islamic pottery and metal-work. 

The collection of paintings ranges from Italian 
and Spanish examples of the thirteenth century to 
the chief French schools of the nineteenth, before 
the advent of Post-Impressionism. The library 
besides the important collection of eastern an 
western illuminated manuscripts, contains over 
1300 incunabula. 

Individual objects of exceptional interest are the 
original manuscript of The Star Spangled Banner 
and the first printed broadside of it; the bilinguai 
seal of Tarqumuwa, Sey! of Mera, which provided 
the key for deciphering the Hittite language; and ) 
two heads from the large figures once on the ~ 
portal of the Abbey of St. Denis. 


Appomattox, Va. 

The house in which Gen. Robert E. Lee sur- | 
rendered the Confederate Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia to Gen. U. S. Grant, U. S. A., April 9, 1865, . 
has been reproduced by the National Park Service | 
and was opened to the public in 1950. It stands in- 
side the grounds of Appomattox Court House Na- | 
tional Monument, which covers 968 acres and in- | 
cludes the final position of the opposing armies. - 
The original house, owned by Wilmer McLean, was | 
dismantled for removal but never re-erected. | 

Colonial Williamsburg 
Colonial Williamsburg, Va., 56 mi. east of Rich- 


mond, constitutes the most ambitious restoration 
of the American past ever undertaken.. Since 1927 


ancient 


= D. Rockefeller, Jr., has supplied man 
- Millions for the full-scale restoration A Williams. 
ve as the 18th century capital of Virginia. 
, Over 500 19th-century houses were removed; 90 
houses were restored their original 
State; over 230 were completely rebuilt, often on 
original foundations. These include the Govetnor’s 
alace, where British governors and Patrick Henry 
Thomas Jefferson, also governors, lived; the 
Capitol, where Patrick Henry denounced the 
Stamp Act; the Gaol, where pirates were con- 
fined and the Raleigh Tavern. Bruton Parish 
Church, in use since 1715, and the restored Wren 
building of the College of William and Mary, 
ascribed to plans by Christopher Wren, first erected 
1695, are here. Washington was a chancellor of 
the college ‘and Jefferson, Monroe and Tyler 
attended. Formal gardens have been laid out 
streets restored to 18th-century appearance (if not 
exactly to 18th-century condition), and inns pro- 
vided for tourists. 

Institute of Early American History and 
Culture, sponsored jointly by the College of 
William and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 


- was. founded 1943 to promote study, research and 


publication of American history in ‘all its early 
phases. It publishes. historical monographs and 
documentary works and the William and Mary 
Quarterly, a journal of early American history. 


James Monroe Law Office 

The James Monroe Law Office in Fredericksburg, 
Va., is the building in which the fifth President 
of the U. S. practiced law, as a young man. It 
was restored and opened in 1927 and is owned by 
‘the James Monroe Memorial Foundation.. It was 
originally designated by direct descendants of 
_ President Monroe to house and exhibit a huge 
collection of personal possessions, furniture, por- 
traits, manuscripts and letters, and to make 
better known the work of Monroe and his con- 

temporaries and the Monroe Doctrine. 


Mariners’ Museum 

The Mariners’ Museum was founded 1930 by 
Archer Milton Huntington. It is situated on the 
Virginia Peninsula near Hampton Roads, six miles 
north of Newport News, Va. 

The Museum contains one of the largest collec- 
tions of ship models, marine pictorial material, 
figureheads, navigation instruments. and memor- 
abilia in the Western Hemisphere. It includes more 
than 750 models ranging from bark canoes to large 
seale ship models, and working mechanical scale 

_ models of ship propulsion machinery. More than 80 
ship figureheads show the art of the ship carver, 
the masterpiece of which is an eagle with a wing- 
spread of 18 feet, from the U. S. Steam Frigate 
Lancaster of 1858. 

The Marine Library has over 33,000 vols. on 
shipbuilding, navigation, naval history, merchant 
marine; over 50,000 photographs of ships; several 
thousand maps and charts and plans cf vessels. 


Norfolk Arts and Sciences 

Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth 
at the Hague, Norfolk, Va., is the headquarters of 
numerous local cultural organizations including 
its sponsoring group, the Norfolk Society of Arts. 
There are 14 galleries on two floors, a library 
room housing the horticultural library of the 
federated garden clubs, D.A.R. and S.C, historical 
records and the Museum: art library. It exhibits 
18th century furniture, old master and 20th cen- 
tury paintings and sculpture, Serpell collection of 
ivories, fans and enamels. Dr. J. C. Perry collec- 
tions. of Chinese ceramics and American Indian 
artifacts, old master drawing collections and Nor- 
folk and Tidewater material. 

The Myers Historic House, Freemason and Bank 
Street, built 1791, has been restored. It now has 
its original furniture, silver, and paintings in- 
cluding Gilbert Stuart and Thomas Sully. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 

The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Boulevard 
and Grove Aves., Richmond, Va., estab. 1936, was 
founded by John Barton Payne and others and 
is administered by the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. It has a comprehensive collection of old 
masters of the Italian, Dutch, English and French 
schools, as well as a fine group by American 
artists, historical and modern. During 1950-51 
the Museum acquired paintings by Stuart Davis, 
Salvador Dali, Diaz, Dupre, de Keyser, Corot, 
de Hooch, a portrait of Marie de Medici by 
Bronzino, two by Frank Hals, the Violin Player 
and the Laughing Boy; a Molenaer; two by Ter- 
boreh; two portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, one 
of Sir Thomas Charles Banbury and one of Miss 
Gwatkin; two portraits by Anthony van Dyck, one 
of the Duchess of Buckingham; a Lambeth tap- 
estry of the Last Supper and a salver with the 
judgment of Solomon, by the Ferrarese school. 
Acquired recently were a portrait of Washington 
by Gilbert Stuart, four paintings about events in 
the life of Washington by J. B. Stearns and a 
painting by John Singleton Copley. In sculpture 
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the Museum acquired an Egyptian limestone 

statuette of the VI dynasty and a modern piece 

by Jacques Lipchitz. 5 
Virginia War Memorial 

The» War Memorial Museum of Virginia (for- 
merly the War Memorial Museum of the American 
Legion) in Newport News, Va., was founded 1923 
and occupies a fireproof building in Huntington 
Park. Thousands of implements and memorabilia 
of World War I and World War II are displayed. 
Here one can find not only the war instruments 
used by doughboys and Gils, but also weapons 
and equipment used by the French, Japanese, 
Russians, English, and many other nations. 

Topping World War II items is the watch used 
by Pvt. Lockhart when he timed the approach of 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. 

Other outstanding items of the World War II 
collection include: Gen. Montgomery’s. shoulder 
patches worn by the British Eighth Army in Africa; 
@ tank which entered Paris the first day of the 
liberation and later was used by the late Gen. 
George S. Patton; a calling card of the Japanese 
admiral in charge of Okinawa, which was sent by 
Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz, U.S.N. and other items. 


Mint Museum of Art 

The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., 
is a free educational institution founded to 
foster the appreciation of the visual arts by means 
of exhibitions, classes and lectures of high stand- 
ard. Monthly the Museum presents two or three 
collected or traveling exhibitions. Separate gal- 
leries are set aside for exhibition of work of the 
Guild of, Charlotte Artists, and the public schools. 
Permanent collections include Portrait of a Man 
by Francesco Salvatti, Mother and Child by 
Francesco Granacci, Two Martyr Saints by Fungal, 
Madonna and Child and Four Saints by Rudolfo 
Ghirlandaio, Queen Charlotte-by Alan Ramsay, 
Stone House, Old Lyme, Connecticut, by Childe 
Hassam, Rosalie Sully by Thomas Sully, The 
Golden Hour by William Hart, and Woman in 
Black by John W. Alexander. 

The Mint Museum building is a rebuilt structure, 
originally erected (1835) as the first branch of 
the Philadelphia, Mint. At the time of erection of 
the Mint Building, the Southern Appalachian 
Region was the only gold mining territory in the 
United States. In the historical rooms may be 
seen preserved equipment from the Mint and Gov- 
ernment Assay Office, and Confederate Army relics. 


Morehead Planetarium 

The Morehead Planetarium of the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., was opened 
on May 10, 1949, and constitutes the sixth Zeiss 
Planetarium installation in this country. It was 
donated by John Motley Morehead of Rye, N. Y., 
Class of 1891. 

The Planetarium chamber seats 500 under a 
hemispherical stainless steel perforated dome 68 
feet in diameter. Presentations are given daily 
and change approximately once each month, 

The building houses a memorial rotunda where 
paintings and objects of art are permanently 
exhibited; a Copernican Orrery, where a repro- 
duction of the planetary system is mechanically 
motivated overhead in a circular room 35 feet in 
diaméter; scientific and art exhibits that are 
changed periodically. 

Marine Studios, Florida 

Marine Studios, world’s only oceanarium, Marine- 
land, Fla., was organized in 1937 and is headed 
by W. Douglas Burden, trustee of the American 
Museum of Natural History and member of the 
New York Zoological Society. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney is chairman of the board of directors. 

Marine Studios was built originally as an under- 
water motion picture studio and to give scientists 
a better opportunity to study and observe marine 
life as lived in the open sea. The maximum 
number of salt water fishes and animals on exhibit 
at any one time is approximately 20,000 of about 
125 species. The specimens range in size from 
tiny coral fishes to large sharks. All specimens 
are placed together in the two_oceanaria and are 
not segregated by species. One oceanarium is 
circular in shape, 75 feet in diameter, and 12 feet 
deep, containing 380,000 gallons of sea water. The 
other is 100 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 18 feet 
deep, containing 420,000 galloris of sea water. There 
are over 200 portholes for observation. 


Ringling Museums, Sarasota 

The John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art in 
Sarasota, Fla., was established by the late John 
Ringling. The museum and its art collection, valued 
at many millions, with his adjoining palatial home, 
were left to the state at his death in 1936. 

The approximately 400 original paintings include 
the works of Peter Paul Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Tintoretto, Guercino, Paolo Veronese, Van Dyck, 
Gainsborough, Frans Hals, Frans Snyders, Murillo, 
Velasquez. and El Greco, f 

The museum, built around three sides, of a tropic 
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the Doges’ palace in Venice, 
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American circus, old parade wagons, lithographs, 


The Alabama Museum of Natural History, 
Alabama, 


an 


beetles; 
batrachians; an enormous 
material and artifacts from aboriginal sites in 
‘Alabama and in the Southeast; and a small but 
representative and fine lot of artifacts fronr the 
primitive area of the southern Pacific region. The 
library contains 25,000 vols. 

‘An adjunct of the museum is Mound State 
Monument at Moundville, in adjacent parts of 
Hale and Tuscaloosa Counties. On a tract of 300 
acres containing 34 mounds of the truncated 
pyramid or domiciliary type has been constructed 
a burial museum of reinforced concrete, containing 
a central exhibition hall and in situ burials in 
each sink. There are also an administration 
building with a small auditorium; a large arch- 
aeological research laboratory; and picnic shelters. 


Old Harrodsburg, Kentucky 

Pioneer Memorial State Park, Harrodsburg,, Ky. 
30 mi. from Lexington, contains the reconstructed 
Fort Harrod (1927) with stockade, blockhouses 
and cabins; Lincoln Marriage Temple, sheltering 
log cabin in which Thomas Lincoln and Nancy 
Hanks, Abraham Lincoln’s parents, were mar- 
ried; Mansion museum, with relics of Shaker- 
town, Ky.; shops and houses. Fort Harrod, at- 
tacked by -Indians during American Revolution, 
founded 1774, protected first white settlement west 
of Alleghenies, and was one of posts used by Gen. 
Geo. Rogers Clark for. equipping troops against 
British and Indians, 1778-1782. 


Patton Museum, Fort Knox 
®The George S. Patton, Jr., Museum of World 
War II equipment, collected by Gen. Patton from 
pieces captured from Nazi armies, at Fort Knox, 
near Louisville, Ky., contains armored vehicles, 
fieldpieces and small arms. 


Delgado Museum, New Orleans 

The Isaac Delgado Museum of Art in City Park, 
New Orleans, La., houses the Delgado collection. 
Other collections are those of the Art  Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans; the Morgan Whitney 
collection of jade and other hard stones; the 
Frank T. Howard collection of Greek vases and 
ancient Etruscan glass; the Chapman H, Hyams 
collection of Barbizon and_other Salon paintings 
and statuary; the Isaac M. Cline collection of 
ancient Oriental bronzes; the oil paintings given 
by Samuel Henry Kress and works by New Orleans 
and Louisiana painters. 

Louisiana State Museum 

The Louisiana State Museum, New Orleans, La.. 
estab. 1906, consists of the Cabildo, the Presby~- 
tere, the old State Arsenal (Museum of War), the 
Jackson House, War Annex, the Pontalba historic 
house, set up as of 1850; Madame John’s Legacy, 
the oldest residence in the Mississippi Valley; the 
Huey P. Long Memorial house and the St. Ann 
Street Ponialba building (Lower Pontalba). 

In the Cabildo, built 1795, where the Louisiana 
Purchase was consummated, 1803, are exhibited 
paintings of Andrew Jackson, Gen, Beauregard, 
Gen. Philemon Thomas, Louis XIV, Major Jean 
Baptiste Plauche, the Lafittes and others. Inter- 
est attaches to the painting by E. D. B. Fahbtina 
Julio of the last meeting between Gen, Robert E, 
Lee and Gen. Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 

In the Battle of New Orleans Room is the only 
known likeness of Jean Lafitte, the pirate and 
soldier of Jackson’s battle, painted on wood by 
John Wesley Jarvis, nephew of John Wesley, foun- 
der of Methodism. Jean Lafitte, his brother Pierre 
and Capt. Dominique are shown. drinking in 
the Cafe des Refugees. Also in the Sala Capitular 
(Louisiana Transfer Room) are portraits of Span- 
ish governors of Louisiana and of the builder of 
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Old Court House, Vicksburg ae 
O14 Court House Museum, Vices rigase, built 
be snee labor ons high eminence in ath Alling an 
entire square. It is managed by the Vicksburg & 
Warren County Historical The 


after 90-odd years. 
lowered and the U. 
when Vicksburg fell. 
Museum exhibits number 
china and silver of early 
federate relics, flags and manuscripts; 
for slaves: handwritten field orders of siege of 
Vicksburg and map used by Gen. U. S._ Grant; 
a wallpaper newspaper printed by the Federals 
July 4, 1863; pastels of early river packets and 
pictures of old Vicksburg; pioneer memorials. 


The Middle American Research Institute of 
Tulane University, 
in New Orleans, La., 
research, education and public service related 
to Middie America, a region limi 
Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, 
the Bahamas. 

The museum gallery features archaeological relics 
of the ancient civilizations of Middle America, in- 
cluding the Maya of Yucatan and Central America, 
the Aztec and earlier cultures of Mexico, 
circum-Caribbean tribes of southern 
America. Also on display are exhibits on modern 
Indians, and rare historical books and documents, 
including the Codex Tulane, a pre-Columbian gen- 
ealogy of Mixtec kings painted on a white deerskir 
scroll 14 feet long. 


MIDDLE WEST 


Cincinnati Art Museum 

The Cincinnati Art Museum and the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati comprise the Cincinnati Museum 
Association in Cincinnati, Ohio. The museum 
contains the Mary M. Emery collection of 15th to 
20th century paintings, the Mary Hanna collec- 
tion of 17th to 19th century paintings, the J. J. 
Emery collection of European and American paint- 
ings, the Emilie Heine collection of 17th to 20th 
century paintings and the Herbert Greer French 
collection of print masterpieces from the 15th 
through -the 19th centuries, also Nabataean anti- 
quities from Khirbet-Tannur, Egyptian, Graeco- 
Roman, Medieval, Renaissance, modern and ori- 
ental sculpture; Islamic pottery and miniatures; 
Chinese ritual bronzes and paintings and a Louis 
XVI salon and its complete furnishings. Also a 
comprehensive collection of musical instruments 
and an outstanding collection of American Indian 
Objects. Important loans to the Museum include 
the U. S. Playing Card Company’s comprehensive 
historical collection of playing cards and the 
Arthur Joseph collection of Meissen porcelain. The 
Museum library covers every period of art. 


Cleveland Health Museum 

The Cleveland Health Museum in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was incorporated (1936) on a non-profit 
basis. ‘‘Health through Knowledge’ is the motto 
which governs construction of its three-dimen- 
sional exhibits, which in many instances require 
visitor participation. Largely designed and built 
in the Museum’s studios, exhibits are animated 
and show the workings of the human é 
dramatizing the advantages and means of main- 
taining good health. Among outstanding exhibits 
are Juno, talking transparent woman, the A-B-C 
of arthritis and nutrition features. There is a 
comprehensive film library. 


- Cleveland Museum of Art 

The Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 
includes in its permanent collections and visiting 
exhibitions primitive, ancient, and classical art; 
various periods of Europe; Near and Far East; 
Pacific localities; Africa; North, Central, and South 
America; as represented in sculpture, painting, 
graphic processes, the decorative arts in furniture, 
tapestry, lace, metals, pottery and jewelry. 

Richness of quality is to be found in its medieval 
collections, including an important portion of the 
great Guelph Treasure of the House of Brunswick; 
the Holden Collection of European paintings, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Holy. Family with St. Margaret and 
St. John’’ by Filippino Lippi; the Louis XVI Rous- 
seau de la Rottiere Room; the J. H. Wade Collec- 
tion with its great decorative art and paintings; 
the collections of nearly all forms of art of the 
highest quality bequeathed by John L. Severance 
and Elisabeth Severance Prentiss. Recent addi- 
tions include paintings by Lotto, Rembrandt, Tin- 
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Cleveland Natural History 
' The Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 

Cleveland, O., is active both as a museum and as 

@ sponsor archaeological expeditions to far 

paces, oberating trailside museums and the Cleve- 

id zoo. It has 80,000 specimens of birds, 55,000 

_ Specimens of mammals, and a large collection of 
Devonian fossil fishes. Minerals and botanical and 
Be noinsical materials are shown in special collec- 

ns. 

' The former Hamann Museum of Western Reserve 
University Medical School is the basis of the 

Hamann skeletal collection of human beings and 

animals. There is a great apes collection and 

one dealing with Paleolithic man. The Elizabeth 

Lueas collection of floral reproductions illustrates 

the entire range of plant forms. 

A Spitz planetarium is operated in the remodel- 
led astronomy building. The Hanna Star Dome 
is used extensively by schools. 


Cleveland Western Reserve 

The Western Reserve Historical Society, 10825- 
10915 East Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio, founded 
1867, occupies two 70-room buildings opposite Wade 
Park. Among the museum collections are: early 
Cleveland dioramas; the Richard Warren Minia- 
ture rooms depicting the homes of one family from 
Plymouth Colony 1620 to 1880; an American Indian 
collection, including eight Indian settings; a log 
cabin interior and pioneer tools; the Bierce collec- 
tion of Snide Sar omen @ comprehensive lighting 
exhibit; early Western Reserve materials; a large 
costume collection; the D. Z. Norton collection of 
Napoleonana; and paintings by Archibald Willard 
including his first large painting of the “Spirit of 
16.” A mill room, a Marine room and Shaker and 
Eskimo collections are shown. 

The library of 19th Century American history 
has about 200,000 books, 100,000 pamphlets (many 
unique), 20,000 vols. of newspapers, an estimated 

,000,000 manuscripts, many pictures, and maps. 
In addition to the materials on the Western Re- 
serve, which include the papers of the Connecticut 
Land Company, the collection contains much on 
_ other parts of Ohio and the eastern United States. 
_ Strong sections are: the William P. Palmer Civil 
War collection, including many Southern news- 

apers and other material on the Confederacy; 

incoln; railroads; the American Indian; Shaker 
Manuscripts; a costume collection; exploration, 
-travel and genealogy, including some 12,000 family 
histories and supporting local history. 


Toledo Museum of Art 

The Toledo Museum of Art was founded 190f 
and endowed by Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drummond 
Libbey ‘‘for the benefit of all those who seek self- 
improvement.’’ Its Museum School of Design has 
free art and music appreciation courses. 

The Museum has one of the most complete col- 
lections of ancient glass. Its painting collection 

humbers more than 600 European and American 
works, including masterpieces by: El Greco, Velas- 

quez, Goya, Holbein, Rembrandt, LeNain, Filippino 
‘Lippi, DiCosimo, Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh 

Picasso; Robert Feke, Samuel F. B. Morse, Gilbert 
Stuart and Benjamin West. ; 

Sculpture includes Greek and Roman examples; 
pieces from the French and Spanish Gothic periods 
and the Italian Renaissance, as well as from the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

The Museum has a reference and lending library 
of 15,000 volumes, 25,600 slides; and a music lend- 
ing library of 8,000 records and 400 scores. 


Herron Institute, Indianapolis 

The John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis, 
Ind., including an art museum and a school in 
separate buildings, was erected 1906 from funds 
bequeathed to the Art Association of Indianapolis 
by John Herron. It is owned and operated by the 
Art Association of Indianapolis (organized 1883). 

The collection of more than 11,000 objects is 
arranged in 12 galleries in the museum build- 
ing, and represents the arts of countries throughout 
the world, from ancient to modern times. Most 
important paintings include Dutch 17th Century 
landscapes, work of American artists, and French 
post-impressionist pictures. The Chinese Sung 
dynasty porcelains. are unusually fine. 


Indiana State Memorials 

Nancy Hanks Lincoln Memorial and_ Lincoln 
State Park, near Lincoln City, Spencer Co., Ind., 
includes most of Tom Lincoln’s farm and the 
grave of Nancy Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln. 
Two limestone buildings connected by a_semi- 
circular cloistered walk are memorials to Lincoln 
and his mother and have pioneer furnishings. 

Limberlost State Memoriai, home of Gene Strat- 
ton Porter, author and naturalist, from 1895 to 
1913,-is at Geneva, Ind., where swampy, heavily 
timbered land, since drained. provided Mrs. Porter 
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with many of ‘her stories. The Gene Stratton 
Porter State » in Wildflower Woods, 
Sylvan Lake, near Rome City, Ind., was her home 
from 1913 to 1918. Both houses, two-story log 
cabins, were designed by Mrs. Porter. 


Territorial Capitol State 
Ind., is a two-story 


Spring Mill Village, a restored pioneer settlement 
dating back to 1814, is located in Spring Mill 
State Park 3 mi. east of Mitchell, Ind. It con- 
tains a stone grist mill with overshot wheel and 
flume, wooden gears and huge stones still grinding 
corn; postoffice, general store, apothecary’s shop 
tavern, distillery, saw mill and houses; also ha 
shop where pioneer “‘bee gum’? hats were made. 


Dearborn, Mich., Exhibits 

The Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village, 
Dearborn, Mich., near Detroit, were founded by 
Henry Ford and dedicated to Thomas Alva Edison. 
They have 200 acres and contain an additional 
unit, a school system for 300 children from kinder- 
garten through high school. 

The Henry Ford Museum is housed in repro- 
ductions of Independence Hall, Congress Hall and 
Old City Hall, Philadelphia and its 14 acres in- 
clude exhibits of fine arts, furniture, silver and 
agricultural, transportation, power, lighting, and 
household equipment, arranged historically. 

Greenfield Village has over 100 separate build- 
ings illustrating 19th Century America, including 
the laboratory and other buildings used by Edison 
at Menlo Park, N.J., where he invented the elec- 
tric light; a silk mill, a grist mill, a cooper shop, 
a blacksmith’s shop, a shoemaker’s shop, a Cape 
Cod windmill, etc., moved from original sites; the 
Logan County, Ill., courthouse in which Lincoln 
practiced law, containing relics such as the chair 
he sat in when shot; the Wright Brothers cycle 
shop from Dayton, Ohio; the birthplaces of Henry 
Ford, William Holmes McGuffey, Luther Burbank 
and Orville Wright; the house in which Noah 
Webster prepared his dictionary. There are also 
Machine shops, a village fire house, an inn of 
stagecoach days, a covered bridge from Pennsyl- 
vania, a showboat and many other historic 
houses and- objects intended to recall development 
of industries and cultural life in the United States. 


Detroit Historical Museum 

The Detroit Historical Museum, Woodward at 
Kirby, was founded by the Detroit Historical So- 
ciety and is maintained by the City of Detroit. 

Four main exhibit areas present (1) the Streets 
of Detroit—full scale street scenes of several peri- 
ods; (2) Metropolitan Services, with exhibits of 
cultural, recreational aspects of life in the city and 
the work of city departments and public utilities; 
(3) Social History, emphasizing standards of living 
of typical citizens during various periods; (4) In- 
dustrial Exhibits of the development of commerce 
and industry over 250 years; (5) Hall of Patriotism, 
and the Hall of Citizenship. 


The Museum of Great Lakes History housed in 
the schooner J. T. Wing, the last schooner on the 
Great Lakes beached on the south shore of Belle 
Isle. Exhibits on Great Lakes shipping. 


Fort Wayne Military Museum, 6051 W. Jefferson, 
includes the bastions, casemates, tunnels, bar- 
racks building and powder magazine with asso- 
ciated exhibits on military history of this area 


Detroit Institute of Arts 

The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich., is a municipally owned 
museum of art. Its aim is to represent within one 
building the whole meaning of the-arts in human 
society since the first appearance of the instinct of 
design. It represents in orderly historical sequence 
every stage of human culture and every great art 
epoch from prehistoric man.to the 20th century. 

Within this general plan the most distinguished 
sections are the arts of the Italian middle ages 
and the renaissance, the arts of the Netherlands 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
the baroque and rococo period of European cul- 
ture, the American colonial period and the romantic 
period, the European twentieth century arts, the 
arts of the Near East and Far East. 

The collection consists of more than 1,000 paint- 
ings, a fine collection of sculpture and examples of 
furniture, goldsmiths’ work, glass, graphic arts, 
textiles. , z obi 

Among important late accessions are: Filippino 
Lippi, Madonna and Child; Van Dyck, Children 
of the Bolingbroke Family; Hobbema, Landscape; 
Hoppner, The Bowden Children; Winslow Homer, 
Defiance; Alessandro Vittoria; pair large bronze 
andirons; 4th century Roman bronze Minerva; 2 
collection of Wedgwood and a collection of French 
and Flemish sculpture, 15th and 16th centuries, 
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hough commonly referred to as the Planetarium, 
it is ceally an Astronomical Museum, of which the 
Planetarium instrument is the principal exhibit. 

The astronomical museum contains 
collection of antique astronomical and mathemati- 
cal instruments among which are astrolabes, noc- 
turnals, armillae, celestial globes, sun dials, early 
telescopes, etc., beautifully made by the most skilled 
craftsmen of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries as 
well as modern instruments, together with ex- 
hibits explaining various phases of astronomy. Set 
into the walls of the main floor corridors are 72 
large transparencies of astronomical photographs 
made with the world’s foremost telescopes. 


Art Institute of Chicago 

The Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Mu- 
an endowment of $14,603,486 and combines a 
museum, school, theater and libraries of art, with 
lectures and loan privileges. Attendance in 1951 
was 1,094,911. 

Its paintings include masterpieces of French, 
Dutch, Flemish, Italian and American art, among 
which are four El Greco paintings, including the 
Asumption of the Virgin, Feast in the House of 
Simon, and St, Martin and the Beggar. Also 
Seurat’s La ‘Grande Jatte; Rembrandt’s Girl 
at Open Half-door; Tiepolo’s 4 panels, Rinaldo 
and Armida. Chardin’s White Tablecloth; Adora- 
tion of the Magi by Lucas van Leyden; Edouard 
Manet, by Fantin-Latour; Crucifixion by Crivelli; 
Millinery Shop by Degas; Mére Grégoire by Cour- 
bet; the Herring Net by Winslow Homer; St. John 
on Patmos by Poussin; Education of Cupid | 
Titian; paintings by Constable, Corot, Gilber 
Stuart, Innes, 

In the Department of Prints and Drawings are 
many famous prints in fine impressions such as: 
The Adoration by Master E. S.; Christ on the Cross 
by Master I. A, M. of Zwolle; St. George by Mar- 
tin Schongauer; others by Giulio Campagnola; 
Albrecht Diirer; Jean Duvet; Rembrandt; Eight- 
eenth. Century color prints; Daumier; Gauguin; 
large collection of Redon, Zorn, Millet, Whistler, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Meryon; Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne collection of color plate books, and many 
others; 19th and 20th century drawings and draw- 
ings by Thomas Rowlandson. i 

Exhibitions of 1952: Cezanne paintings, water 
colors and drawings from private collections in 
foreign countries and U.S.; Matisse paintings, 
sculpture, prints and drawings; photographs of 
French artists by Sanford Roth; photographs by 
Wallace Kirkland of Life; Etchings, drawings 
and monotypes by James Ensor; engravings by 
Jacques Villon; the Edward Gaffron collections 
of ancient Peruvian art; 300 post-war drawings 
from 12 countries of western Europe and U. S. 
Also the 56th annual exhibition by artists of 


Chicago and environs. 

Important accessions of 1952: Paintings by 
Marc Chagall, W. de Kooning, Hans Hofmann 
and Joan Miro, A veined alabaster Stag by 
Gaudier-Brezeska. Treatises on fortifications and 
on measurement by Albrecht Diirer; 12 engrav- 
ings of the Passion by Martin Schongauer; 4 rare 
lithographs by Degas; many lithographs by Dau- 
mier; 3 woodcuts by Gauguin; other drawings, 
woodcuts, etchings by Sehgers, van Leyden, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Henry Moore, Chagall, Klee and 
Tamayo and the most lavishly iliustrated 18th 
century Venetian book, Tasso’s Jerusalem Deliv- 
ered, illus. by Piazzetta. A collection of glass 
pans from Mantua, Ohio, 1825; Boston silver; 
Padua terra cotta; Flemish gilt bronze. The 
Oriental dept. received 11 Chinese pottery and 
porcelain objects of the 3rd century B. C.; Chi- 
nese paintings; Japanese prints. Also 47 Turkish 
and Greek island embroidered textiles were 
added to the Berry Collection. 

The Decorative Arts department recently ac- 
quired a Hispano-Moresque silk fragment of the 
13th century; early 18th century French panels, 
a carved wood mantel by Samuel McIntire from 
Peabody, Mass., (1815) and other valuable objects. 

The Ryerson Library of Art and Burnham Li- 
brary of Architecture have 46,000 vols. on art and 
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Chicago Historical Society 


the 

of the original 
in Congress Hall, Philadelphia, 
Government of the United States prior to its trans- 
fer to Washington (1800). Authentic relics owned 
by George and Martha Washington are shown. 
Lincoin Hall contains one of the greatest collec- 
tions of Lincolniana in existence, including many 
documents. A 


of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, Il. There 
is also an exact reproduction of the 
where Lincoln was carried after he had been shot 
on that fateful night of April 14, 1865. The room 
has been carefully and authentically reproduced 
in size and detail. The bed, the chair, chest of 
drawers, scrim curtains and gas jet were taken 
from the original bedroom in which Lincoln died. 
Twenty dioramas represent episodes from the life 
of Lincoln. 

The Gilpin Reference Library has available gen- 
eral Americana although the emphasis is placed 
upon the history of Chicago and the Old North- 
west. The book collection of 80,000 volumes and 


collection numbers more than 1,000 letters, docu- 
ments, volumes and pamphlets. 


Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago 

The Lincoln Park Zoological Gardens in Chi- 
cago, Ill., operated by the Chicago Park District, 
covers 25 acres, exhibits more than 2,600 mammals, 
birds and reptiles collected from lands ranging 
from the ice-bound-arctic to the torrid tropics. 

The exhibits are housed in five buildings, five 
barns, 30 outdoor yards and enclosures, nine dens 
for wolves and foxes, nine bear pits, raccoon pit 
outdoor pool for sea lions, penguin pool, wild 
fowl pond, bird of prey cages, pheasantries, flight- 
less bird section, and the world’s only Zoorookery. 
This is a landscaped rock garden with a meander- 
ing stream in its center. There are no fences, 
only a water barrier, and visitors may photograph 
birds without interference of wires and bars. In- 
cluded among the many winged creatures are 
flamingos, cranes, storks, swans and peacocks. A 
“Zoo Answer Shop’’ has been established, at which 
visitors may ask questions about the various mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. 

The zoo became famous as the home of Bush- 
man, called the most perfect specimen of gorilla 
in captivity until his death on Jan. 1, 1951, at the 
age of 22 years, 9 months. In his prime Bushman 
stood 6 feet, 2 inches and weighed over 550 Ibs. 
Sinbad, youngest of the four young gorillas flown 
over from Africa in October, 1948, at 4 years 
weighed 102 Ibs.—approximately the same as 
Bushman at the same age. He has established 
himself as a personality at the Zoo. The 4 young 
gorillas and their ages on Mar. 1, 1952, were: 
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History Museum, “Roosevelt — 


comprehensive survey of the races of man as well 


as flora, fauna and geology. The exhibits 

scientific study collections are divided into fous 

Major departments: anthropology, botany, geology, 
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Ancient Egypt, Babyloni: Etruria and Rome; 
a, Tibet and other “Darts of. Asia; a 
and islands of the South Pacific. The Hall of 


e ancient city of Kish. 

The Hall of Plant Life and the botanical ex- 
hibits give a survey of the plant world from the 
lowest. microscopic forms. A large diorama re- 
produces an alpine meadow in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; other dioramas represent spring flora in an 
Illinois woodland, seashore plants of the inter- 
tidal zone of-the Bay of Fundy, fresh water 
aquatics from South America, and a South 
African desert scene displaying one of the most 
unusual of woody plants, the two-leaved tumboa. 
Two halls are devoted to plant economics and two 
to North American and foreign woods. 

The museum has the world’s largest collection of 
meteorites and an extensive collection of fossil 
skeletons of prehistoric animals, as well as life- 
size dioramas showing them in their native 
habitats. The Carl E. Akeley Memorial Hall con- 
tains many mounted game animals collected by this 
naturalist. The first specimens of the giant panda 
ever to reach the U. S. are shown. 


Newberry Library, Chicago 

The Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill., was founded 
in 1887 by a bequest from Walter Loomis 
Newberry and incorporated 1893 as a free public 
Teference library. Its books and manuscript col- 
lections, about 700,000 in number, fall within the 
general field of the humanities and include all im- 
portant texts; printed source materials and com- 
ments-in the history of thought and culture since 
classical times. Chief emphasis has been upon Eng- 
lish and American literature and history. The 
Library is especially strong on the Arthurian Leg- 
end, old Gaelic texts. The Renaissance, seven- 
teenth-century novels and poetical miscellanies, the 
American Revolution, slavery and the Civil War, 
nineteenth century American periodicals, geneal- 
ogy, and linguistics. 

The Edward E. Ayer collection is concerned with 
the colonial and frontier history of the Americas, 
the anthropology of the Indians and of the Pacific 
natives, and the history of their relations with 
the white man. The William B. Greenlee collec- 
tion includes works on the history and literature 
of Portugal during the period of the great dis- 
coveries and later. 

The John M. Wing Foundation is one of the 
strongest collections of its kind on the _ history 
of printing and calligraphy. The Library’s music 
collection is especially rich in classical scores. 

The Library’s collections on_ the social, economic 
and cultural history of the Midwest include the 
eentral-office papers of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, 1850-1901, and of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, 1851-1906, the correspondence of 
Victor F. Lawson and Graham Taylor, and the 
letters and manuscripts of such midwestern au- 
thors as Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell, F..F. 
Browne, Henry B. Fuller, Joseph Kirkland, Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, Eunice Tietjens, and Henry 
Kitchell Webster and the.calligraphic and business 
papers of Platt R. Spencer. Ps 

Griental Institute, Chicago 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago is a research institute devoted to the study 
of the ancient civilizations of the Near East. It 
discovers, records, and studies the cultural monu- 
ments particularly of ancient Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Anatolia, Mesopotamia, and Persia and 
interprets their importance for the development 
of Western civilization. 

Since its founding in 1919 by Prof. James H. 
Breasted, it has conducted excavations and arche- 
ological surveys in many parts of the Near East, 
especially at Luxor in Egypt, at Megiddo in Israel, 
in the Amuq valley in Syria, at Alishar Huyuk in 
Turkey, in the Diyala region of Iraa, at Persepolis 
in Iran and at Nippur and Jarmo in Iraq. The 
staff consists wis ayy persons. The director is 
Prof. Carl H. Kraeling. 

Five exhibition halls in James H. Breasted Hall, 
the Institute’s headquarters, present collections 
of objects representative of the art, architecture 
religion, literature, and handicrafts of the ancien 
Near East. The objects include colossal sculptures 
such as a 40-ton human-headed winged bull from 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, a 16-foot 
statue of Tutenkhamon from Egypt and a gold 
treasure from Persia. The exhibits are free, 

Science and Industry, Chicago 

The Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago, 
Til., is housed in the restored Fine Arts Building of 
the Columbian Exposition, one of the finest re- 
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A full-sized replica of a modern farm depicts the- 
effect of mechanization on agriculture. Another 
exhibit shows growth and development of a human. 
being from conception to adulthood, Public health 
is stressed in polio, resuscitation, cancer and 
heart exhibits. 

A radar room permits visitors to see in the 
radarscopes the patterns formed by shipping and. 
aviation in the Chicago area; another exhibit. 
shows how aviators are trained by mechanical de- 
vices simulating actual flying conditions. 

Shedd Aquarium, Chicago 

The John G. Shedd Aquarium, 1200 South Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill., displays approximately 
10,000 aquatic specimens from the rivers and oceans 
of every continent. Here the visitor may see fishes 
from the sea horse to the shark, in their natural 
marine surroundings. There are turtles, sala- 
manders, invertebrates and penguins. The speci- 
mens vary from 325 pound groupers to mosquito- 
fish, 1 inch long. 

In the huge reservoirs under the building are 
kept 1,000,000 gallons of fresh water and 1,000,000 
gallons of ocean water, all constantly circulated. 


Illinois State Historical 
Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield, Ill. 


has over 90,000 vols. as well as large manuscript. 


holdings. The 10,000 vols. of newspapers are sup- 
plemented by 4,500 reels of microfilm. The Henry 
Horner Lincoln collection contains 5,000 books and 
pamphlets and the Alfred W. Stern Civil War li- 
brary is one of the largest in the country. The 
library also specializes in Illinois history, slavery 
and abolition, mid-west Americana and genealogy. 
The Illinois State Historical Society (Harry E. 
Pratt, Secy.) is a department of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. The library is housed in the 
Centennial Building on the Capitol grounds. There 
are c. 900 original Lincoln manuscripts; and c. 200 
original U. S. Grant manuscripts. . 

Independent of this library is the Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, Ill., which is administered by 
the secretary of state of Illinois. 

Layton Gallery, Milwaukee 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis., was organ- 
ized, incorporated and endowed by Frederick 
Layton (1881). Its permanent collection includes 
paintings by John Constable, George Romney, 
Sir Peter Lely, Jacob Ruysdael, Thomas Couture, 
Corot, Bastien-LePage, and such American artists 
as Rembrandt Peele, Albert Bierstadt, Asher B. 
Durand, George Inness, Ralph Blakelock, Thomas 
Moran, Warren Davis, Frederic Remington, East- 
man Johnson, Abbott Thayer, Hovsep Pushman, 
Winslow Homer, and Gerrit V. Sinclair, Karl 
Priebe,, Carol Blanchard, Forrest Flower, Ben 
Shahn, Edmund Lewandowski, Richard, Jansen, 
Max Kohn, Charles Thwaites, Rufino Tamaya, 
Alfred Sessler and Don Kingman. 4 

Wisconsin State Historical 

The Library of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Madison, Wis., estab. 1846, is the largest of 
any American historical society, and contains up- 
wards of 347,205 vols. and periodicals; 367,206 
pamphlets; 1,875,000 manuscript items and 3,916 
bound manuscripts and 12,000 reels of microfilm. 
There is a large genealogical collection. Although 
collecting Wisconsin records is its primary pur- 
pose, the library serves the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of American history. Foremost among 
its collections are 500 vols. of manuscripts relating 
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to the old West gathered by Dr. Lyman Draper. 
The McCormick collection was obtained 1951 from 
‘Chicago. Many manuscripts deal with labor. The 
state archives and the state museums are included; 
the society conducts an' annual summer institute 
for local history and the American History Re- 
search Center. Vi 
Minnesota Historical, St. Paul 

On Capitol Hill in St. Paul, Minn., adja- 
cent to the State Capitol, 
torical Society, chartered 1849 
Mirinesota territorial legislature, is the oldest in- 
corporated institution in the State. The museum 
of the society, with its varied displays, shows how 
Minnesotans of the past lived in terms of the tools 

and implements they worked with, the clothes they 
“wore, the furnishings they used in their homes, 
and conveyances in which they traveled. 

The library contains over 200,000 items, including 
an extensive collection of materials relating to the 
Scandinavian elements in the United States; and 
has one of the largest collections of genealogical 
and biographical publications in the country. 

In the manuscript division are over 2,000,000 
jtems, covering three centuries of Minnesota his- 
tory and including letters, diaries, and other docu- 
ments left by men and women who have played 
some part in making Minnesota. The picture de- 
partment contains over 280,000 paintings, photo- 
graphs, and prints. : 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, 
Minn., was opened 1915. With the Minneapolis 
School of Art, which adjoins it, it is sponsored by 
The Minneapolis Society of Fine Arts, founded 
1883 to promote an appreciation of art. 

The collections represent almost every phase of 
the fine and decorative arts from the period of the 
ancient Chinese,. Egyptians, and Greeks to 
the present day. The museum is especially noted 
for the distinguished Charles Jairus Martin Me- 
morial Collection of Tapestries, a set of ten pre- 
Gobelins tapestries (1610-1616) depicting the his- 
ay of Artemisia, the Searle Collection of Chinese 
Jade Carvings, the Bell Collection of Early Amer- 
ican Silver, the Herschel V. Jones Gift of Prints, 
the collection of Pre-Columbian arts of Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the French, Eng- 
lish, and American Period rooms presented by John 
R. Van Derlip, Mrs. John Washburn and daughters, 
Mrs. Eugene Carpenter and Mrs. Folwell Coan, and 
Mr. and Mrs. James Ford Bell. 

In the field of painting, masters of Europe and 
America are represented by typical works dating 
from the primitive to the contemporary periods. 
Among the most famous paintings in the collection 
are Patinir’s Rest on the Flight into Egypt, Titian’s 
Temptation of Christ, El Greco’s Purification of 
the Temple, Rembrandt’s Lucretia, Rubens’ Sketch 
for the Ceiling of Whitehall Palace, Hobbema’s 
Landscape with Water Mill, Degas’ Portrait of 
Mile. Hortense Valpincon, Matisse’s White Plumes, 
Gauguin’s Tahitian Landscape and Under the 
Pandanus, Cezanne’s Chestnut Trees at the Jas 
de Bouffan, Renoir’s San Marco and Copley’s por- 
trait of Mrs. Nathaniel Allen. 

Through a bequest from Alfred F. Pillsbury, the 
oriental collections were enriched by a collection 
of ancient Chinese jades and bronzes, Chinese 
monochrome porcelains, Wei and T’ang tomb pot- 
teries, Persian potteries, and Cambodian sculpture, 
A further important addition to the oriental col- 
lection is a unique group of ancient Chinese gold 
jewelry and accessories given in memory of Charles 
Stinson Pillsbury by Mrs. Pillsbury. 

Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 

The Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, Minn., 
is an educational art museum emphasizing the con- 
temporary arts. It is an outgrowth of the Walker 
Art Gallery, begun about 1879 by Thomas Bar- 
jow Walker, a lumberman and Minnesota pioneer. 
Mr. Walker was an extensive collector of paintings, 
oriental ceramics and oriental jade. His purchases 
form the nucleus of the present permanent collec- 
tion of the Walker Art Center. 

The four main divisions of the permanent col- 
lection are: (1) European paintings, 8 Oriental 
and modern pottery and porcelain, (3) Chinese 
jade, and (4) contemporary American painting 
and sculpture, 

One feature of the Center program is a per- 
manent gallery and reading lounge devoted to the 
everyday arts. This department maintains con- 
stantly changing exhibitions of modern furniture, 
fabrics, utensils, glassware, pottery, household 
equipment, etc. Modern architecture, particularly 
in the field of house planning, is emphasized. 


Davenport Public Museum 

Davenport Public Museum, 704 Brady Street, 
Davenport, Ia., established 1867, as Davenport 
Academy of Sciences, contains the hall of History 
of Man in the area from earliest Indians to the 
Steamboat era; excavations from Hopewell mounds, 
Capt. W. P. Hall collection of Missouri-Arkansas 
Indian pottery, mineralogy, paleontology, zoology 
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Des Moines Art Center 
The Des Moines Art Center, in Greenwood Park, 
Des Moines, Ia., estab. 1948, has collections in 
oriental art, including East Indian miniature 
paintings and sculpture, and contemporary Amer- 


ican art. The Center 
daily classes in design, pain 
raphy, ceramics, weaving, phot 
lectures, concerts and motion pictures. 
ing of Lannon stone was designed by 
inen and the court has a bronze fountain, Pegasus 
and Bellerophon, by Carl Milles. 


Iowa History and Archives 
Iowa State Department of History and Archives 
occupies the State Historical Bldg., East 12th St. 


and Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. It preserves the 


history of Iowa from aboriginal days, containing 
geological specimens, fossil coal plants, utensils of 
Indians and white pioneers, a complete record of 
birds, animals, insects, trees; a valuable manu- 
script division, with letters from authors, explor- 
ers, statesmen; war histories and state records and 
a most comprehensive section of bound newspapers. 
Claude R. Cook, curator. : 


Iowa State Historical 
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and contains 100,000 
of newspaper files. It 
midwestern history, publishes a monthly, the Pa- 
limpsest, a quarterly, Iowa Journal of History, and 
books on Iowa history, biography and government. 
and exchanges. It is supported by state appropria- 
tion, and has 4,099 dues-paying members. 


Academy of Science, St. Louis 

The Academy of Science of St. Louis, 4642 Lin- 
dell Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., was founded 1856. 

The museum serves as a nucleus from which 
larger, more comprehensive museums may develop 
in the ‘fields of anthropology, natural history, 
science and industry. The museum’s most out- 
standing collection is the Whelpley Collection of 
Indian Relics. The library contains some 175,000 
volumes of scientific periodicals. 


City Art Museum, St. Louis 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis in Forest 
Park, St. Louis, Mo., is a municipally owned 
museum established in 1907. The art collections 
present a survey of art from ancient Assyria and 
Egypt te the present. Paintings and prints illus- 
trate the course of Western European pictorial art 
from Italian primitives through the developments 
of the Renaissance to the current schools of today 
both in America and abroad. 

The ‘historic phases of European and American 
decorative arts are similarly outlined in furniture, 
textiles, ceramics and other objects. Included are 
typical medieval, gothic, Hispano-Moresque, Ja- 
cobean, Queen Anne, Georgian, Louis XV and 
American rooms from Georgian to Victorian times. 
Unusual among the European rooms is the Gothic 
Court with its great XVI century stairway from 
Morlaix, France. Sculpture, pottery, textile and 
other crafts illustrate the primitive arts of Amer- 
ica and Africa. 

The Oriental collections contain sculptures, jades, 
textiles and paintings representative of the historic 
periods of Far Eastern culture; one of the great 
collections of Chinese ceramics in America, and 
another of early Chinese bronzes. Among the Chi- 
nese sculptures, porcelains and early bronzes are 
specimens ranking among world masterpieces. 
From the Near East are carpets, velvets and other 
textiles, ceramics, metalwork, etc., originating in 
Persia and the adjacent regions. The classical gal- 
leries contain Greek sculptures in marble and 
bronze, a Greek helmet which is possibly the finest 
extant, ceramics, glass, mosaic and gem, Roman 
portrait busts, ceramics, glass and metalwork. 


Kansas City Museum 

The Kansas City Museum, Kansas City, Mo., 
is a municipally owned institution, administered 
by the Kansas City Museum Association. It was 
Tougeae, in fae tate: a Bae, erecta eee and 
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In addition to the exhibits, the Museum has a 

tensive educational program Hapceehocl Eeoupe: 

juvenile clubs and adults. : 
Missouri Historical Society 

The Missouri Historical Society, Jefferson Me- 


morial Bldg., Forest Park, St. Louis, has a free 


museum open daily, and a library restricted to 
Specialists: Historical memorabilia of early St. 
Louis (founded 1764), the Lewis and Clark expedi- 


~ tion, the steamboat era, are found in the museum. 


The Chas. A. Lindbergh collection commemorating 
his flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis plane 
in 1927 comprises 15,000 items, The library con- 
tains Spanish colonial archives, 1,000 Jefferson 
letters, Mississippi Valley history, 1,000,000 manu- 
scripts, old photographs and material relating 
to the history of advertising in the Middle West. 
The society publishes the Bulletin, devoted to 
historical research. 


Nelson Gallery, Kansas City, Mo. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Mary Atkins Museum of Fine is in Kansas 
City, Mo. The fields of art represented include 
paintings, sculpture, decorative arts, textiles, tap- 
estries, period rooms, ceramics, etc. The collections 
cover all periods from pre-ciassical to modern times 
and many world-famous paintings are included. 
The extensive Chinese department, especially in 
paintings and sculpture. is outstanding. 


Kansas State Historical Society 

The Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka, 
EKan., was founded (1875) by a group of Kansas 
hewspaper men and ranks second only to the 
Library of Congress in its newspaper collection 
which contains 65,000 bound volumes of Kansas 
and out-of-state newspapers and microfilms of 
2,250,000 newspaper pages. 

There are 1,800,000 official documents of the 
territory and state dating from 1854 in the archives 
division, and the private manuscript collection 
numbers 300,000 pieces. The Society’s library 
includes 447,000 volumes and pamphlets, 600 
manuscripts maps and 12,000 printed maps, atlases 
and charts showing the’ development of Kansas 
during three centuries. There are 25,000 photo- 
graphs and paintings of Kansas subjects. The 
museum also contains 35,000 objects ranging from 
a Coronado sword of 1541 to a 1912 airplane built 
in Kansas. 

The Society also is trustee of the Shawnee 
Methodist Mission established 1830 near present 
Kansas City, the Kaw Methodist School (1850) at 
Council Grove, and the First Territorial Capitol 
(1855) on the Fort Riley military reservation. 


Univ. of Kansas Museums 

Natural History—The Museum of Natural History 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., in 
Dyche Hall, is devoted to vertebrates (fossil and 
recent) mollusks and archaeology. In addition to 
extensive research collections there are dioramas 
and habitat groups. A panorama of North Amer- 
ican mammals is 550 feet long and presents 
mammals in typical attitudes in their natural 
habitats from the Arctic to the southern U. S. 
The horse, Comanche, that was the lone survivor 
of Custer’s Battle of the Little Big Horn is 
mounted and on display. 

Art—The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
Lawrence, Kan., established 1917,.housed in 
Spooner Hall, has collections of European and 
Oriental decorative art, European and American 
pictures, and American Indian art. Of more than 
passing interest are the Coptic textile fragments, 
18th ¢entury Italian Christmas Crib figures, a gilt 
bronze attributed to Ercole Ferrata, Korean pot- 
tery, and paintings by John La Farge, Winslow 
Homer, Guercino, and Kremser-Schmidt, 

The Snow Entomological Museum, named in 
honor of a former chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Francis Huntington Snow,. contains over 
1,000,000 insect specimens. The research  col- 
jections are particularly rich in the Hemiptera, 
Homoptera, and in the bees, also including all 
groups of insects, as well as biting arthropods such 
as chiggers. 

Joslyn Art Museum, Omaha 

The Joslyn Art Museum in Omaha, Nebr., was 
a gift of Mrs. Sarah H. Joslyn in memory of her 
husband, George A. Joslyn. The building is of 
Georgia pink marble (completed 1931). Surround- 
ing the patio and concert hall are 10 galleries. 
The permanent collections of paintings, furniture, 
and other art objects are shown in the south 
galleries in period arrangement from the Middle 
Ages to the present day. Paintings, drawings, 
rints, photographs, industrial arts and architec- 
ure make up monthly exhibits. 

Other exhibit rooms accommodate additional dis- 
plays including Oriental and Classical groups and 
the Graphic Arts Section. The Museum has 4 
substantial Art Reference Library. Three studios 
accommodate day and evening art classes for 
adults and children. 
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Woolaroc Museum, Oklahoma 

Woolaroc Museum, located 14 miles southwest of 
Bartlesville, Okla., is owned and operated by the 
Frank Phillips Foundation, a charitable institu- 
tion, and is devoted to the story of the deyelop- 
ment of America and the Southwest. 

The exhibits include many examples of Indian 
handicraft, baskets, blankets, pottery, rugs, arrow- 
heads and jewelry, as well as models of primitive 
Indian villages and scenes depicting the surge of 
civilization to the West. There are paintings by 
famous artists, including Frederic Remington, W. 
R. Leigh, J. H. Sharp. and E. I. Couse, and many 
bronzes by well-known sculptors. On the 4,200 
acre ranch, which includes 12 lakes, are 2,000 wild 
animals, including buffalo, deer, elk, gnu, yak, 
tahr and audads. 


Alamo, San Antonio 

Of the five old Spanish Missions in or near San 
Antonio, Tex,, the greatest renown attaches, for 
patriotic reasons, to the Alamo, now preserved as 
the Cradle of Texas Liberty. This was the Mission 
de San Antonio de Valero, founded 1718 and named 
for St. Anthony of Padua and the Marquis of 
Valero, Spanish viceroy. Alamo is Spanish for cot- 
tonwood. Church and convent were surrounded by 
a wall 8 ft. high, 245 ft. wide. In February, 1836, 
Santa Anna and 1,000 Mexicans beseiged 184 Texans 
under Col. William Barrett Travis in the Alamo. 
They fought to the last man. Davy Crockett and 
Col. James Bowie dying with them, Mar. 6, 1836. 
The bodies were burned on the site. The church, 
in ruins, was bought about 40 years ago from the 
Catholic church by the State of Texas. The building 
has been restored, the Plaza cleared and the whole 
is a memorial to Texas defenders. 

San Antonio also has Mission San Jose (1720) 
called Queen of the Missions; Concepcion (1730), 
San Juan Capistrano (1731) and San Francisco de 
la Espada (c. 1730), all restored and holding 


services. 
Hall of State, Dallas 


The Hall of State was erected with state funds 
at a cost of $1,200,000, and is located in Pair Park 
in Dallas, Texas. It was built in commemoration 
of Texas heroes as part of the centennial program 
in 1936. Later leased by the state to the City of 
Dallas, it has been the home of the Dallas His- 
torical Society (founded 1922) since 1938. 

At the entrance are the heroic figures of Sam 
Houston, William Barrett Travis, Stephen Fuller 
Austin, James Walker Fannin, Mirabeau Buona- 
parte Lamar and Thomas Jefferson Rusk. 

Murals are by J. O, Mahoney Jr. (South Texas 
Room), Arthur Neindorff (North Texas Room), 
Olin H. Travis (East Texas Room). Tom Lea (West 
Texas Room), and Eugene Savage, Reveau Bassett, 
and Buck Winn Jr. (Hall of the Six Flags). 

Above the central entrance stands the heroic 
statue of a Tejas warrior, by Allie Tennant. 
Pompeo Coppini made the figures of Travis, Rusk, 
Houston, Austin, Lamar, and Fannin in the Hall 
of the Heroes. A portrait bust of Fleet Admiral 
C. W. Nimitz, by Felix de Weldon, was added to 
the Hall of the Heroes in 1945. A statue of a Cow- 
boy, carved of wood by Dorothy Austin, is in the 
West Texas Room. 

Museum exhibits are frequently changed and are 
drawn from the society’s collections of more than 
750,000 items. The Texana Reference Library and 
Archives are open to qualified students. 

San Jacinto Museum, Texas 

San Jacinto Monument and Museum are located 
on San Jacinto battleground, a state park of about 
460 acres, 22 mi. east of downtown Houston, Texas, 
scene of the battle on April 21, 1836, between the 
Texan and Mexican armies, which won independ- 
ence for Texas. The memorial, constructed in 1936- 
1939 with federal and state funds, commemorates 
the heroes of the Battle of San Jacinto and- all 
other patriots. The monument and museum are 
operated by the San Jacinto Museum of History 
Association, a non-profit, educational organization. 

The monument, 570 feet high, is built of rein- 
forced concrete faced with Texas fossilized buff 
limestone. The museum proper, which forms the 
base of the building, is 124 feet square. On the 
outside of the base are eight massive panels on 
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The relic collection, 8,000 items, includes royal, 
church and private seals, uniforms and vestments, 
coins, medals and materials made of gold, silver, 
copper and iron. The picture collection has 1,500 
items. The library has 16,000 publications and 
85,000 issues of newspapers. The museum’s perma- 

_ nent exhibits present ten periods of Texas history, 
from aborigines to the modern state. 


Texas Memorial Museum 

The Texas Memorial Museum in Austin, Tex., is 
directed by the Regents of The University of Texas. 
Exhibits cover anthropology, botany, geology, his- 
tory, and zoology. 

The anthropology exhibits show the tools, uten- 
sils, weapons, ornaments and costumes of several 
Taces of man and many tribes. Interesting collec- 
tions of objects of the Chinese, Japanese, Javanese, 
African Negro, and American Indian are shown. 
Many cases are devoted to the stone and flint work 
of the Texas Indians. Others contain numerous 
specimens of Caddoan and Asinai pottery, smoking 
pipes, and shell ornaments. Seven dioramas repre- 
sent the domestic life of Texas Indian tribes. 

Exhibits of vertebrate fossils in the Museum 
include several unusual skeletons of extinct animals 
from the several geologic periods in Texas. Four 
cases show exhibits of early man, represented by 
artifacts associated with extinct animals, such as 
the Columbian elephant, the American horse, and 
the Ilong-horned bison. Maps show the land areas 
of Texas during successive geologic periods. 

Outstanding exhibits in the history division 
include the gavels of former Vice President John 
Garner; the first printed copy of the Declaration 
of Texas Independence, the original President Polk 
Warrant, dated Dec. 29, 1845, extending the laws 
of the United States over the state of Texas; and 
the Wooten fire-arm collection. 


Arizona State Museum 

The Arizona State Museum in Tucson is chiefly 
anthropological, stressing particularly the archae- 
ology and ethnology of the Southwest. However, 
there are historical and natural history materials. 
There are over 100,000 specimens in the Museum. 
Outstanding exhibits and collections include: 

Set of six original Navajo Indian sand paintings; 
Western Apache exhibit; tree ring exhibit, includ- 
ing a 10-foot section of Giant Sequoia with over 
1700 annual rings; prehistoric Southwestern textile, 
pottery, stone and bone work. One alcove devoted 
to Ventana Cave, a stratified record of Man’s oc- 
cupancy for about 10,000 years. ‘ 


Museum of Northern Arizona 

The Museum of Northern Arizona, situated three 
miles north of Flagstaff, Ariz., is operated by the 
Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, Inc. 
The Museum library contains 3,600 books, 8,000 
pamphlets, 125 journals, 1,000 maps. 

The permanent exhibits, exclusively. devoted to 
Northern Arizona, present the results of research 
in graphic form: earth history, animals and plants, 
and the history and activities of the human in- 
habitants, prehistoric and contemporary. There 
are study collections of 63,000 specimens. 

Museum of New Mexico 

The Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fe, N. M., 
has its headquarters in the historic Palace of the 
Governors, oldest public building in the United 
States, built 1610, on the Plaza of Santa Fe. 

The exhibits of the Museum are almost entirely 
confined to the Southwest. The Palace proper 
contains the archaeological exhibits and a section 
on the post-Spanish periods is under the direction 
of the Historical Society of New Mexico. 

Other buildings are the Art Gallery, containing 
exhibits of the work of southwestern artists; the 
Hall of Ethnology, illustrating the living Indian of 
the Southwest and his cultural attainments; the 
Laboratory of Anthropology, used mainly for re- 
search projects and housing important anthropo- 
logical collections; and the Museum of Interna-~ 
tional Folk Art. 


Navajo Art, Santa Fe 
The Museum of Navajo Ceremonial Art in Santa 
Fe, N. M., occupies a site of 10 acres in the foot- 
hills of the Sangre de Cristo mountains. 
Designed as an interpretation in modern form of 
a Navajo ceremonial hogan, the building itself is 
an integral background for the exhibition of sand 
paintings, as well as a repository for the myths, 
music, poetry, sacred lore and objects connected 
with Navajo religion. 
In the Research Department, the Wheelwright 
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The Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, a $2,000,- 
000 institution given to the Pike’s Peak Region by 
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collections of religious Folk Art of New Mexico, 
Latin American and Southwestern materials and 
the John Frederick Huckel collection of 112 Navajo 
Sand Painting reproductions. In addition to the 
gallery facilities, the Art Center houses a complete 
theatre, music room and library as well as a school. 


Museums in Denver, Colo. 

The Colorado State Museum of the State Histori- 
cal Society: of Colorado, Denver, portrays. life in 
the old West and Southwest, showing Indian and 
pioneer relics, scale models of stage coaches, 
covered wagons, early railroad equipment. There 
is a model of Denver in 1860, and 42 dioramas show 
the life of Indian, trapper and miner. The library 
has complete files of Colorado newspapers. The 
Society also administers the Healy House and 
Dexter restoration of the 1880s in Leadville; the 
restored adobe Fort Garland of 1858; Pike’s 1807 
stockade site near La Jara,, and Chief Ouray 
monument at Montrose. 

The Denver Art Museum is composed of five 
branch museums. Departmental collections total 
more than 50,000 objects, including Oriental, 
Egyptian, African Negro, South Sea, American 
Indian, Classical, European and American. Activ- 
ities units include special community education 
exhibition and gallery tour projects, publications, 
Children’s Museum, Museum Art School and 
Cooke-Daniels Foundation lecture series. 

The Denver Museum of Natural History, in City 
Park, Denver, Colo., has as its nucleus the pioneer 
Edwin Carter collection of Colorado fauna, 
which has been added large collections of birds, 
mammals, fossils and minerals from Arctic Alaska, 
South America, and Australia. Ecological displays 
show animal and plant habitats from the high 
mountains of the Arctic-Alpine Zone down to the 
Lower Sonoran. 


Nevada State Museum 

The Nevada State Museum, Carson City, Nev., 
exhibits collections in the mineralogy, archeology, 
geology and ornithology of Nevada, relics of its 
primitive inhabitants and other historical objects. 
It occupies the former United States Mint, and 
coins and documents relating to its operation, 
1870-1893, are shown. 

Besides collections of birds common to _ the 
Great Basin region, the museum has the Max 
Fleischmann room of habitat groups of Nevada 
mammals and North American and African game 
heads; relics of the Nevada Indians; fluorescent 
rocks and ores from the. Comstock, and the 7,500 
items of arrowheads, Indian baskets, shells and 
coins of the Dr. S. L. Lee collection. Outstanding 
is the unique replica of a mine, extending 300 
ft. long, under the museum, true to scale. 

California Academy of - Sciences 

The California Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., incorporated (1853) for the ad- 
vancement of the natural sciences through public 
education, exploration and research, is the oldest 
scientific institution on the Pacific coast. It main- 
tains in Golden Gate Park a public museum of 
natural history, the Steinhart Aquarium, a scien- 
tific library, and research departments with large 
scientific collections. In its large halls of North 
American mammals and birds are preserved in 
permanent form some of the most beautiful and 
striking aspects of the natural history of the West. 

The Academy’s research collections include some 
9,600 mammals, 60,000 birds, 75,000 reptiles and 
amphibians, 532,000 fishes, 375,000 plant specimens, 
3,000,000 insects, and 1,600,000 specimens in the 
field of paleontology. Its collections are especially 
rich in material from California, Alaska, and the 
Galapagos Islands. 

The Academy’s new $1,000,000 Hall of Science 
was recently opened. The all, which connects the 
Steinhart Aquarium and the Leslie Simson. Afri- 
can Hall, includes four major developments: the 
May Treat Morrison Auditorium with 400 seats, 
a lecture stage and projection room; the James 
Mofiitt Memorial Library of 3,000 vols. dealing with 
birds and mammals; the John C. Augsbury room of 
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DeYoung. San Francisco 

The M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, Calif., contains works 
of art from almost every period and country in its 
more than 60 galleries. The galleries are divided 
into four main wings; one devoted to loan exhibi- 
tions changing from month to month 5. one present- 

the art traditions of Europe and America from 
the antique world through the 19th century; one 
showing the art of the Orient and the Pacific Basin; 
and one of Californiana, which provides a graphic 
biography of San Francisco and its region. Collec- 
tions of armor, musical instruments, ship models 
and American Colonial arts are shown. 

The Central Wing, with 21 galleries surrounding 
& central court, is devoted to the arts of Europe and 
America. It contains examples of Egyptian, Greek 
and Roman sculpture, ceramics, textiles and jewel- 
Ty; medieval and Renaissance stained glass win- 
dows; European sculpture from the 13th to the 19th 
centuries, including some exceptionally fine Gothic 
examples; a rare marble Andrea del Verrocchio 
Sculpture of a reclining boy, and one of the few 
paintings in the United States by Gentile Bellini, 
“Portrait of the Doge Leonardo Loredano’’; tapes- 
tries, Flemish and French, from the 15th to the 

8th centuries and paintings by European masters 
and by Americans of the 19th century. 


Legion of Honor, San Francisco 

The California Palace of the Legion of Honor, in 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco, Calif., was given to 
the city of San Francisco in 1924 by the late Adolph 
B. Spreckels and his wife as a museum of painting 
and sculpture in memory of California soldiers who 
fell in World War I. Architecturally, the building 
is Louis XVI in period, based upon the palace of 
the Legion of Honor in Paris. A triumphal arch, 
Surrounded by colonnades, constitutes the en- 
trance and extends into the Court of Honor. In 
the center of the court is Rodin’s The Thinker. 

The permanent collections include eae by 
Rodin, the gift of Mrs. Adolph B. Spreckels; the 
Mildred Anna Williams Collection of European and 
American painting; the Collis Potter Huntington 
Memorial Collection of 18th century French paint- 
ing, sculpture, tapestries, furniture and porcelain: 
and the Albert Campbell Hooper Collection of Dutch 
and English paintings and the decorative arts. The 
Jacob Stern Collection of 18th and 19th century 
European and American paintings is on indefinite 
loan to the Museum. Important recent additions 
include works by Rembrandt, Renoir, Claude 
Lorrain, Delacroix and Magnasco. 

San Francisco Museum of Art 

The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., contains 12 galleries, an auditorium 
and classrooms. It is supported by private contribu- 
tions. The museum owns collections of prints and 
drawings, principally modern European and Amer- 
ican; collections of paintings and sculpture by con- 
temporary Western artists, also contemporary Euro- 
pean and Hastern American, and Latin American. 

Among important exhibitions shown in 1951 and 
1952 were works of Alfred Maurer, A. Gorky, 
Jacques Lipchitz, Henri Matisse and Kandinsky, 
with showings of the Fauves,. Orozco, Fernand 
Lager and Marsden Hartley planned for 1953. The 
Museum promotes courses in art appreciation, 
decoration, flower arrangement, regional art and 
gives annual suryeys of American art. 


Crocker Gallery, Sacramento 

The Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, Calif., 
is supported by the City of Sacramento and gov- 
erned by the California Museum Assn. It was 
given to the city in 1885 by Mrs. Margaret Rhodes 
Crocker, wife of Edwin Bryant Crocker, builder of 
the Gallery. 

The Gallery is known for its outstanding col- 
lection of German drawings of the 18th and early 
19th centuries. It also possesses over 700 paint- 
ings, mostly of the Munich school, and the little 
masters of the Netherlands. It has 70 fine pieces 
of 12th century Korean pottery. 

The Gallery presents approximately 25 traveling 
exhibitions each year, together with exhibitions 
from the museum’s own permanent collection and 
supports 25 musical concerts. : 


Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles 

The Griffith Observatory and Planetarium, on 
the slope of Mt. Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has a 12-inch refracting telescope, three 8-inch 
solar refractors, the Planetarium theater seating 
500, and the Hall of Science. Several complicated 
space travel projectors in the Planetarium give 
spectacular imitations of celestial journeys. 

Among the astronomical exhibits in the Hall 
of Science are the Foucault pendulum, a large 
working model of the moon, a model of the solar 
system, telescopes for viewing the sun and its 
spectrum, a series of artificial solar eclipses pro- 
jected on a screen, a collection of meteorites, a 
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model of our galaxy and models of the planets. 

Physics, chemistry, and, geology are represented 
exhibits as a million-volt Tesla coil, 
polarized light, electrical discharge through gases 
oscilloscope, Wilson cloud chamber, spectra of 
Faces, reflection and retraction of light magnetism, 

uorescence, minerals and rocks, geological clock 
and chemical elements. 

Special exhibits include working model of cyclo- 
tron; large working scale model of the 200-inch 
telescope and dome. 


Helms Hall, Los Angeles 

Helms Hall, 8760 Venice Blvyd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is under direction of the Helms Athletic 
Foundation, founded, 1936, by Paul H. Helms to 
honor athletes, coaches and others who have con- 
tributed to amateur, collegiate and professional 
athletics in a noteworthy way. It has a complete 
sports library, an Olympic Games Hall of Fame, 
a patio amphitheater and exhibit rooms. Lodged - 
in the Hall is the Helms World Trophy, awarded 
annually to an outstanding amateur athlete from 
the world over, also trophies, medals, awards, 
photographs and mementoes. 

Electioh to Helms Hall is by decision of its 
board, whose members are Al Santoro, George T. 
Davis, Ned Cronin, Sid Ziff, Paul Zimmerman, 
and R. C. Samuelsen. Paul H. Helms is Chair- 
man, and W. R. Bill Schroeder is Secretary. 
Character and sportsmanship receive equal con- 
sideration with athletic achievement when ath- 
letes and others are considered for honors, in the 
elections. Candidates are elected to the Hall of 
Fame at the discretion of the board, Panels have 
been designated for excellence in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track and field, tennis, golf, swim- 
ming, automobile racing, boxing, epee Polo, 
rowing, and other wholesome sports. 


Henry E. Huntington Library 

The Henry E, Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
in San Marino, near Los Angeles, Calif.. is an 
endowed educational institution devoted to advanc- 
ing the cause of higher learning. It includes a 
research library for the preservation and diffusion 
of knowledge, particularly in the fields of English 
and American literature and history. It also main- 
tains a free public museum, art gallery, botanical 
garden of 50,000 specimens and desert plant garden 
of 25,000 representatives of 2,500 varieties. 

Among the treasures of the library are the Elles- 
mere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
made about 1400; a Gutenberg Bible (Mainz, about 
1450-55); the first book printed in English, by 
Caxton at Bruges, 1475, and Benjamin Franklin’s 
Autobiography in his own handwriting, 

There are two’ vaults equipped with every 
known device for the protection and preservation 
of their contents—the rare books and manuscripts. 
The former vault contains approximately. 175,000 
items, the latter about 1,000,000 letters and docu- 
ments. The great majority of the rare books 
and manuscripts were collected by Mr. Hunting- 
ton (1907-1927). The reference collection numbers 
nearly 150,000 volumes. 

The collections center on English and American 
history and literature. There is also a group of 
nearly 5,400 incunabula (books printed between 
1450-1500), the eighth largest in existence. The 
group of English imprints before 1641 numbers 
over 11,000 volumes. 

The principal collection in the Art Gallery is a 
representative group of 18th century British paint- 
ings, including characteristic works in portraiture 
and landscape. Among the canvases exhibited 
are 11 by Gainsborough, 12 by Reynolds, 11 by 
Romney, 4 by Raeburn, and 7 by Lawrence. Thomas 
Gainsborough’s ‘‘The Blue Boy,” Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ ‘‘Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse,’”’ and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Pinkie’’ are in the Gallery. 


Los Angeles County Museum 

The Los Angeles County Museum in Exposition 
Park in Los Angeles, Calif., was founded 1910 
and is administered by the County Board of 
Supervisors through a Board of Governors’ and 
the Director. 

Permanent art galleries include American and 
European art in_ historical sequence: William 
Randolph Hearst Hall of Ancient Art, containing 
Egyptian,. Greek, Roman, Persian, Chinese and 
Indian collections; Gothic Room, 14th-15th century, 
French, Italian, Flemish, German, and Spanish; 
Renaissance gallery, 16th century; Southern and 
Northern Baroque, 17th century; collection of 16th 
century Limoges; collection of 16th-17th century 
Swiss and Flemish stained glass; English, 18th 
century (Marion Davies collection); French, 
18th century; American painting and watercolors, 
early 20th century (William Preston Harrison col- 
lection); French Impressionist and Modern, 19th- 
20th century. (Harrison, Mabury and De Sylva 
collections); English and American decorative arts, 
17th-19th century; American galleries. 

Permanent history galleries include Early Man; 
American Indian cultures including Plains Indians, 
Mexican, Central and South American, California 
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The Rosicrucian Order maintains at San Jose, 
Calif., a group of exhibits including the Oriental 
Museum, Art Gallery, Egyptian Temple, Science 
Museum and Planetarium. The museum contains 
collections of ancient jewelry, rare scarabs, mum-~ 

le ornaments; the temple is a 
replica of an authentic 6th dynasty Egyp 
temple; there is also a full-size reproduction of 
an Egyptian rock tomb. The art allery sae 


ally and the year’s program includes movies, 
allery talks, lectures and concerts. Annual at- 
endance 55,000. 


San Diego Gallery, Museums 
FINE ARTS GALLERY 

The Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Calif., places 
emphasis on Old Master paintings, notably Span- 
ish and Italian; on Contemporary American and 
Old Asiatic Arts, Among modern canvases are 
paintings by Henri Matisse, A. Masson, Derain, 
Vlaminck, Dufy, Friez and J. Villon; by Spaniards 
de Caviedes, Zuloaga, J. Junyer, Pruna, Miro, Dali 
and the brothers de Zubiaurre. American con- 
temporaries include Bertoia, Breinin, Burchfield, 
de Diego, J. de Martini, Feininger, H. V. Poor, 
U. Romano, Doris Rosenthal, Sloan, M. Sterne, 
Tomlin and Zerbe. The earlier American painters 
include Duveneck, Homer, La Farge, Ryder, 
Twatchman, Prendergast, Davies, Dearth, Mary 
Cassatt, Henri, Luks, Bellows and Reiffel. 

An important acquisition of 75 prints from the 
Bertie Heilbron estate, includes prints by Van 
Dyck, Rembrandt, Tiepolo, Callot, Meryon, 
Whistler, McBey, Zorn, Brockhurst and Cameron. 

The old Spanish painting collection is second 
only to that of the Hispanic Society of America in 
New York cy. Included is the portrait of the 
Marques de Sofraga by Goya, the equal of the best 
Goya portraiture. Other gems in the old Spanish 
section are by Velazquez, El Greco, Bermejo, and 
Fray Sanchez Cotan. , 

Outstanding sculpture examples are by Jacob 
Epstein, Mestrovic, Maillol, Maria Martins, Der- 
jinsky, J. Flannagan, Donal Hord (9 examples), 
and Zorach. There are 100 bronzes by Arthur 
Putnam. Other features of the collection are 
ancient Chinese bronzes, jades and T’ang pottery; 
Korean pottery; XIII-C., B. C., Egyptian sculp- 
ture of Rameses II; Coptic fabrics; old laces; 
HWarly Christian glass; tapestries from 1500 to 
1800; Old Spanish tiles and fabrics. 


MUSEUM OF MAN 

The San Diego Museum of Man in Balboa Park, 
San Diego, Calif., is a museum of anthropology 
and archaeology. Although all races of man are 
considered, the ethnic groups of the American con- 
tinents are given the greatest attention. The col- 
lections comprise the handicrafts of many differ- 
ent peoples, with emphasis on American Indian 
cultures. There are also models of Indian _ habi- 
tations from the Arctic to the Tropics. In the 
physical anthropology_section are models, pho- 
tographs, and skulls. Research programs are con- 


ducted. 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
Founded and operated by the San Diego Society 


and anthropology. 

Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
of rocks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
vertebrate, from various regions in the western 
part of the American continent; a complete skele- 
ton of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 
Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. 

The anthropological collections which make up 
the Oregon State Museum of Authropalosy contain 
specimens of basketry and other crafts from the 
Pacific Northwest; valuable scientific materials 
from the early cave culture of the Northern Great 
Basin; materials from the Southwestern United 
States: the Van de Velde collection of Congolese 
iron work.and other specimens. 


Seattle Art Museum 

The Seattle Art Museum, Seattle, Wash. (1933), 
has important collections in the arts of China, 
Japan, and India, but exhibits also representative 
world art, especially in the Egyptian, Near Eastern, 
Pre-Columbian fields and in the crafts of Medieval 
and Renaissance Europe. It has always assisted 
the artists of the Northwest with exhibition and 
accessions and has emphasized contemporary art 
from this region. There are many gallery changes 
a year. 


Buffalo Bill Museum, Wyo. 

Buffalo Bill Museum occupies the augmented 
log ranch house and other quarters on Col. William 
F. Cody’s ranch in Shoshone Canyon, between 
Cody, Wyo., and Yellowstone National Park. Relics 
of scouting days on the western plains are shown, 
including five stage coaches; also buggy presented 
by Queen Victoria. The equestrian statue of 
Buffalo Bill is by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. 
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Baylor University 


comprehensive collection of works by and about 
Robert Browning in the world. First editions, 


manuscripts and drawings, including Browning’s 


letters and his personal books, are preserved here. 


There are 123 autograph letters from Browning 


to Isa Blagden. 


In 1952 a new building, costing $2,000,000, was 
opened for this collection. An elaborate room, the 


Foyer of Meditation is the showplace of the build- 
ing. Each of 44 stained glass windows, by Connick 


Associates, artists in stained glass, illustrated a 


poem by Browning. 

Also at Baylor is the Texas collection of books 
and documents on the history of Texas and the 
Southwest. 


ough and Pat M. Neff collections. 


Brown University 
Brown University Library, Providence, R.I., con- 
tains 765,000 vols., 23,000 maps, 26,000 manu- 
scripts, 21,000 broadsides and leafiets, 3,300 films, 


36,500 pieces of sheet music, 12,000 phonograph 


records. The yearly accessions average 18,000 vols. 


and 7,000 other items. The University was founded 


1764. The existence of the college library is first 
indicated by a gift from President James Manning 
in 1767. The John Hay Library houses the general 
collection. 

The most famous of the special collections are: 
Chambers Dante Collection, 1,700 vols.; George 
Earl Church Collection on South America, 3,500 
vols.; Foster Horace Collection, 600 editions; Harris 
Collection of American Poetry and Plays, the 
world’s largest, 166,000 bound vols., ete.; McLellan 
Lincoln Collection, 9,600 books, pamphlets and 
newspapers, 4,200 broadsides, leaflets, 6,300 prints, 
photostats, 1,800 manuscripts, of which over 700 
were written or signed by President Lincoln, 297 
pieces of sheet music; Knight Stamp Collection, an 
almost complete collection of U. S. stamps in 
blocks of four, uncancelled, and a collection of 
special delivery stamps; Rider Collection of Rhode 
Island History, 5,000 vols., 10,000 pamphlets; 
Wheaton Collection of International Law, 6,500 vol- 
umes; Wilbour collection of Egyptology and a large 
collection in modern mathematics. 

Divisional libraries located in other buildings on 
the campus are: Biological Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, and Pembroke College Library. 

The Annmary Brown Memorial, estab. 1907, and 
deeded to the university 1948, is a center for 
Renaissance studies, and contains the Gen. Rush 
C. Hawkins collection of incunabula and the uni- 
versity’s collections of 15th and 16th century books. 
It is national headquarters for registering incun- 
abula in North America. —_ 

The John Carter Brown Library, estab. 1846 
and willed to the university, 1900, is a growing 
collection of about 30,000 vols, relating to the 
history of North, South, and Central America. 
Composed of source material printéd before 1801, 
the collection contains highly valued individual 
treasures of Americana. 


University of California 

The combined resources of the libraries of the 

University of California on its eight campuses 
exceed 3,000,000 vols. The libraries are autonomous, 
but policy is integrated. 
* Berkeley. Founded in 1869, this library is the 
largest, containing over: 1,800,000 -vols. The Ban- 
croft Library, 93,000 vols., specializes in the history 
of California and western America, Mexico, Central 
America and colonial South America. Regional re- 
search is also served by the University archives, 
California documents and collections of California 
literature and printing. Here also are the Bender 
collection of fine printing and binding, 1,000; the 
John Henry Nash collection of typography, with a 
eomplete file of his own work 2,500. Noteworthy 
is the East Asiatic Library, Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean, 225,000 vols. 

Los Angeles. About 900,000 vols. Particularly 
strong coliections in folklore, German and Scan- 
dinavian philology, California history, and British 
Commonwealth history. In 1951 the library ac- 
quired the 3,000 volume Spinoza collection of the 
late Prof. Abraham Wolf, and in 1952 the Michael 
Sadleir collection of 19th century fiction, 12,000 
vols. It has a collection of manuscripts of southern 
California writers and a music library of over 8,000 
scores. The School of Law Library contains about 
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COLLECTIONS IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas, has the most 


Included are the Aynesworth, Mc- 
Gregor, Judge R. E. B. Baylor, Dorothy Scarbor- 
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50,000 vols. Supplementing the University Library 
is the endowed William Andrews Clark Memorial 
Library, situated on a separate site in Los Angeles, 
which contains about 45,000 books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts, specializing in English culture of the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries, and the history of 


Montana. In 1951 the Clark Library acquired 1,400. 


vols. of 17th century theology from the library of 
Sir Leicester Harmsworth. ‘ 

San Francisco. Medical Center Library, 91,000. 
Medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, nursing. Special 
collections: Esther Rosencrantz collection of Osler- 
jana; history of anesthesia. Hastings College of 
the Law Library, 30,000. 

Davis. College of Agriculture Library, 72,000. 

Santa Barbara. Santa Barbara College Library, 
56,000. Wyles collection on Civil War and Lincoln, 
10,000. One branch. 

La Jolla. Scripps Institution of Oceanography 


Library, 25,000. Marine biology, physical, chemical _ 


and geological oceanography. 

Mount Hamilton. Lick Observatory Library, 
19,700. Astronomy, physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matics. 

Riverside. Citrus Experiment Station and Col- 
lege of Arts and Science libraries, 17,400 vols. 


Catholic University of America 

The John K. Mullen Memorial Library of the 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
contains 450,000 vols., with important. collections 
of Patristics, Christian Orientalia, Medieval Lit- 
erature and History, Brazilian and Portuguese Lit- 
erature and History, Bibliography, Canon Law and 
Catholic Church History and Literature. Between 
600 and 700 volume-years of Catholic diocesan 
newspapers have been filmed. Among recent acaui- 
sitions was a file of 100 years of the Vatican 
daily newspaper, L’Osservatore Romano. 


University of Chicago , 

The Library of the University of Chicago, estab- 
lished 1892 in:Chicago, contains more than 1,865,000 
books. Central in the system is the William Rainey 
Harper Memorial Library (930,000 vols.) which 
houses the library administration offices and the 
processing departments as well as the Rare Book 
Room and special reading rooms. 

Among the numerous departmental libraries 
(total collections, approximately 935,000 vols.), the 
largest are: the Bio-medical library, 132,000 vols.; 
the Law library, 129,000 vols.; the Swift Hall library 


‘105,000 vols. of theology and philosophy; the Educa- 


tion library, 98,000 vols.; the Far Eastern library, 
141,000 vols. principally Chinese; the Classics Ji- 
brary, -65,500 vols., and the Rosenwald library, 
46,000 vols. of geology and geography. The Library 
maintains a map collection of over 152,000 sheets. 
Its Department of Photographic Reproduction is 
unusually well equipped for microfilming and 
photostating. Annual additions to the University 
Library average over 60,000 vols. 

The collections of special materials include: 
Nicholas Bacon collection of English manor rolls, 
3,000 pieces; Stephen A. Douglas papers, 16,000 
papers; Reuben T. Durrett collection of Kentucky 
history, biography and newspapers, 15,000 vols.; 
George Morris Eckles collection of Cromwelliana; 
William H. English items on Midwestern history, 
7,500 items; Private papers of Frank O. Lowden; 
Elijah Grant Communistic Colony Letters, 1,200; 
Samuel Harper Collection on Russia; Bonaventure 
Lafayette Collection of Manuscripts, 250 pieces; 
Barton, Oldroyd, and Hannay Collections of Lin- 
colniana, 4,000 vols. and mss.; Wyndham Robertson 
collection of Civil War papers, 10,000 pieces; the 
Harriet Monroe Library of Modern Poetry; Delos 
Franklin Wilcox collection on public utilities, 
10,000; letters and papers of Hermann von Holst; 
some 6,000 vols. of early children’s books including 
the Encyclopedia Britannica collection of books for 
children; the Fred W. Atkinson and the Morton 
collections of American drama; the William Har- 
low Briggs collection of dramatic criticism, 1900- 
1944; 200,000 sheets of German, Esthonian and 
Finnish folk-songs, mostly photostats; photostats 
of all known manuscripts of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales (84); The Lincke Library of German 
fiction, 1790-1850 (15,000 vols.); and Karl Heine- 
mann’s Goethe Library (1,750 vols.). The Swift 
Hall Library has many early Bibles, and 39 Bible 
manuscripts, three Syriac, four Latin, and seven 
Armenian. 

City College of New York 

At the close of the 1950-1951 year the Library of 

the City College of New York contained 379,387 
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Cornell University, in Ithaca, N. ¥., 
in New York City, Buffalo and Geneva was founded 
in 1865. It is served by libraries ieee ae than 
1,500,000 volumes, plus extensive pamp. , manu- 
script and document holdings. About 50,000 books 
are being added each year: 

On the Ithaca campus are: The University 
(1,000,000 vols.), Agriculture-Home Economics Li 


yols., of which 329,058 were at the Uptown Center, 
Convent Avenue and 139th St., New York, and 
50,329 (including an education collection) at the 
School of Business and Civic Administration, E. 
23rd St. and Lexington Ave. The Uptown Center 
houses, in addition to the general collection, the 
libraries of the Schools of Technology and Educa- 
tion, the Davidson Library of Judaica, the Russell 
Sage collection in the field of social work, and the 
Morris Raphael Cohen collection. 


University of Colorado 
The Library of the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo., contains 750,000 volumes, including 
its document collection. The strong collections are 
in the fields of medieval and central European his- 
tory, English literature, drama, the physical 
sciences and materials on the Far East. 


Columbia University 

The Columbia University Libraries in New York 
City contain more than 2,000,000 volumes and large 
collections of manuscripts, pamphlets, catalogs 
and related materials. In addition to the central 
stack and circulation department in Butler Li- 
brary, there are 30 departmental and professional 
school libraries located in Butler Library, Low 
Library, and other buildings throughout the cam- 
pus. The Medical Library is located at Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, 168th Street and 
Broadway, and the Optometry Library at 132 W. 
60th Street. 

The libraries began their existence in 1761, when 
the library of the Rev. Dr. Duncombe Bristowe 
of London was donated to King’s College, the 
predecessor of Columbia College. Their growth was 
quite slow until Melvil Dewey became librarian in 
1883. During the ensuing 50 years the collections 
moved into and outgrew the Low Memorial Li- 
brary, growing from some 50,000 volumes in 1883 
to almost 1,500,000 when Butler Library (then 
ediled South Hall) was completed in 1934. 

The libraries have given particular emphasis 
to the fields of law, politics and government (do- 
mestic, foreign and international), American his- 
tory, Russia (particularly since the 1917 Revolu- 
tion), Eastern Asia (primarily China, Japan and 
Korea), and architecture and city planning. 

The major departmental and school libraries and 
their volumes are as follows: Law, 310,000; Medical, 
165,000; Business, 94,000; Journalism, 8,000 and a 
complete newspaper morgue; Library Service, 67,- 
000; East Asiatic, 181,000 fascicules of oriental- 
language material in addition to a western-lan- 
guage collection; Paterno (Italian), 26,000; Avery 
Architectural, 51,000; Fine Arts, 20,000; Music, 32,- 
000 and -10,000 phonograph records; Engineering, 
95,000 and 135,000 trade catalogs; Physics, 14,000; 
Chemistry, 30,000; Mathematics, 16,000; Geology, 
27,000; Zoology-Botany, 31,000; Psychology, 14,000; 
Special Collections, 80,000 catalogued vols. and 
111,000 uncatalogued, exclusive of archival collec- 
tions and collections in departmental libraries. Co- 
lumbia College has its own undergraduate library 
of 34,000 vols. The central reference collection of 
20,000 vols. is particularly strong in bibliography. 

Among the major special collections are the 
Park Benjamin (New York literature, 1835-1865— 
2,500 vols.); Book Arts (10,000) and Typographic 
Library (17,500); Plimpton (early _textbooks— 
16,000); Smith (early mathematics—13,000); Dale 
(weights and measures—1,000); Epstean (photog- 
raphy—4,500); Joan of Arc (1,700); Kilroe collec- 
tion of Tammania (2,500); Lodge (early editions of 
classics—1,700); Brander Matthews Dramatic Li- 
brary (8,000); Pulitzer (items that have earned 
Pulitzer prizes in journalism, letters and music); 
Seligman (early editions in economics—35,000); 
Spinoza (4,000); College and university catalogs 
(50,000); Montgomery (history of accountancy); 
Scudder (500 file drawers of material on American 
business firms); Webster (plastic surgery—14,000); 
Huntington (anatomy—25,000); Curtis (physi- 
ology—2,500). The Oral History Project located 
at Columbia is adding manuscript memoirs (based 
on recorded interviews) of prominent Americans. 

The Charles Paterno Reference Library of Colum- 
bia University is housed in the Casa Italiana (117th 
St. and Amsterdam Ave.). The Library, donated 
and endowed by the late Dr. Charles Paterno, con- 
tains over 20,000 vols. dealing principally with 
Italian literature and history from the Risorgi- 
mento (1861) to the present time. 

Affiliated institutions with libraries are Teachers 
College (260,000); Barnard College (72,000); Col- 
lege of Pharmacy (10,000); New York School of 
Social Work (24,000); and Union Theological Semi- 
nary (350,000). 


000), Industrial and Labor Relations Library, (30,- 
000), Law Library (118,000), Veterinary Medicine 
Library (22,000) and 30 departmental libraries and 
laboratory collections. In addition {here are: the 
Cornell Medical Library (41,000) in York City, 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. Library (5,000) in 
Buffalo, and Experiment Station Library (24,000) 
he “ibraries includ terial nearly every 
e raries ude ma’ on 
field of knowledge. Some especially notable fields of 
strength are: Agriculture and related sciences, 
‘American Civil War, American history in general, 
architecture, Assyriology, botany, chemistry, China, 
Cornelliana, Dante, dramatic literature, Egypt- 


Fren 
tions, entomology, Freemasonry, history of science, 
history of superstition, Icelandic culture and lit- 


In December, 1951, the Regional History di- 
vision of the Library received the business papers 
of Henry W. Sage, (1814-1897) lumber pioneer and 
Cornell benefactor, dating from 1836. 


Dartmouth College 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H., 
founded 1769, is the largest undergraduate college 
library in the country. The general book collection, 
together with the libraries of Dartmouth Medical 
School, Thayer School of Engineering, and Tuck 
School of Business Administration, totals 700,000 
vols. The main library is housed in the Baker 
Memorial building, erected in 1928 by George F. 
Baker in memory of his uncle, Fisher Ames Baker. 

Among the special collections are: American cal- 
ligraphy, bookplates, crystallography, Dartmouth 
College archives, early medical classics, French 
economic history, the George Ticknor library (ex- 
cluding Spanish literature), longevity,,New Eng- 
land railroads, New Hampshire history and 
imprints, publications of Dartmouth alumni, Span- 
ish plays and the Thalberg movie scripts collections 
by authors include: Rupert Brooke, with his per- 
sonal library; Robert Burns, Erskine Caldwell, 


Frost, James Gibbons Huneker, H. L. Mencken, 
Genevieve Taggard and Daniel Webster. 

In 1951 Dartmouth received on deposit the li- 
brary on polar regions of the explorer Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, 25,000 books, 20,000 pamphlets and 
many manuscripts. 


University of Denver 

The University of Denver Libraries, Denver, 
Colo., contain 290,000 vols., in six separate units. 
Mary Reed Library, on the University campus 5 
miles south of downtown Denver, has 200,000 vols., 
with special collections on international relations, 
social sciences and motion picture arts and sci- 
ences; the first two groups have had special 
support from the Social Science Foundation, the 
last from a local organization devoted to the motion 
picture arts and sciences. The Renaissance Room 
for recreational reading, is a distinctive feature: 
The libraries of the schools of Business Administra< 
tion, Art, Architecture, Librarianship, Law and 
Music are located on the Civic Center Campus in 
downtown Denver. 


Stephen Crane, Cunningham Graham, Robert” 
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University of Detroit 

The Library of the University of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich., contains over 160,000 vols., with important 
collections in early church and medieval history. 
Waddingus’ Annales Minorum, Baroni’s Annales 
Ecclesiastici, Muratori’s Rerum Italicum Scriptores, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica and Paedagogica, 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, 
Acta Sanctorum, Migne and the Rolls Series are 
among its important books. 


Duke University 

The libraries at Duke University, Durham, 
N.:C., contain 1,039,185 vols. The General Library 
has 659,853; Law, 95,023; Divinity, 53,977; Hospital, 
51,105; Woman’s College, 88,360; with smaller num- 
bers of books in the following schools and depart- 
mental libraries: engineering, physics, mathe- 
matics, biology, forestry and chemistry. There 
are more than 1,500,000 items in the George Wash- 
ington Flowers Memorial collection of manuscripts 
and printed materials on Southern history. The 
university is the repository for the papers-of Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, Thomas Nelson Page, John Esten 
Cooke, Thomas Holly Chivers, William Gilmore 
Simms and other Southern authors. It contains 
also the Trent collection of Walt Whitman ma- 
terials; the Lanson collection of French literature; 
collections of Shakespeare, and English and Ameri- 
can literature; and the Mazzoni collection of about 
90,000 pieces of Italian literature; several distin- 
guished Latin-American collections; the Louis 
Strisower collection on international law; and the 
archives of the Socialist party of America. 


George Washington University 

The George Washington University Library, 
Washington, D. C., estab. 1821, contains 250,000 
vols., including the Richard Heinzel collection of 
Germanic philology and literature; the Curt 
Wachsmuth collection of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture and history; the Mount Vernon collection of 
Political History, International Law and the Social 
Sciences; Hispanic American books; the Chauncey 
M. Depew public speaking collection, the art col- 
lection of about 1,000 vols. from the American 
Institute of Architects, and 7,500 mounted photo- 
graphs of the Russell Sturgis collection. In 1950 
the Library of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace was acquired. 


Harvard University 

The Harvard University Library, Cambridge, 
Mass., founded (1638) when John Harvard )be- 
queathed 400 books to the astitution that was to 
take his name, is the oldest library in the United 
States and, with more than 5,700,000 volumes and 
pamphileis, is now the largest university library in 
the world. About 2,000,000 volumes, forming the 
main collection, are housed in the Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Building (completed in 1915), 
and more than 150,000 rare books and manuscripts 
have the benefit of clean air with regulated humid- 
ity and temperature in the Houghton Library, 
completed 1942. The Lamont Library for Under- 
graduates (100,000 vols.), was founded by a-gift of 
$1,500,000 from Thomas W. Lamont. 

The largest of more-than 70 spécial and depart- 
mental collections that make up the rest of the 
University. Library are those of the graduate 
schools of Law 770,000 vols.; Medicine 320,000 vols.; 
Business Administration, 290,000 vols.; Divinity, 
200,000 yols.; Public Administration, 260,000 vols. ; 
and Education, 66,000 vols.; and of the research 
institutions or departments of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology 210,000 vols., the Chinese- 
Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute 255,000 vols., Biological Laboratories 95,000 
vols., Arnold Arboretum 62,000 vols., Departments 
of Landscape Architecture and Regional Planning 
70,000 vols., Peabody Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology 62,000 vols., Gray Herbarium 45,000 
yols., Astronomical observatory 43,000 vols., Farlow 
Library of Cryptogamic Botany 40,000 vols., and 
Chemical Laboratory 39,000 vols. 

The library contains 3,000 vols. printed before 
1501; a valuable collection of manuscripts and 
editions of John Keats; a large Renaissance col- 
lection and many editions of Montaigne, Dante and 
Petrarch; a Theatre collection, especially rich in 
the period between those covered by the Folger 
library of Washington and the New York Public 
library; a poetry collection that includes record- 
ings by poets; and a large section devoted to Ameri- 
ean literature, as well as manuscripts by contem- 
poraries such as Dickinson, Masefield, Joyce, Eliot, 
Robinson, Wolfe and Steinbeck. The library con- 
tains the Theodore Roosevelt library formerly 
housed in the Roosevelt Birthplace, New York. 
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University of Illinois 

The libraries of the University of Illinois, of 
which the general library is in Urbana, Ill., and — 
the library of the Colleges of Medicine, Dentistry 
and Pharmacy is in Chicago, contained more than 
2,476,954 volumes on July 1, 1951. Included also is 
an undergraduate division maintained at the Navy 
Pier, Chicago. Among the valuable collections of 
books are the Engineering Library, 64,300 vols., the 
Ricker Library of Architecture, 26,100 vols., the 
Law Library, 95,600 vols., the Cavagna Library of 
Italian history, over 40,000. vols.“There are 33,600 
vols. in the Agricultural Library, 35,000 vols. in 
classical literature and 35,800 vols. déaling with 
literary and political life of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. A large library of musical scores and 
books includes the John Philip Sousa collection of 
band music. There are 32,800 bound volumes in the 
newspaper division. 


‘ Indiana University 

Indiana University Library, Bloomington, Ind., 
contains in its central unit, departmental libraries 
and other centers more than 1,725,000 separate 
pieces. Of this approximately 831,700 are cata- 
logued and processed volumes; more than 500,000 
are manuscripts; 271,000 pamphlets; 6,600 photo- 
graphs and prints; 34,400 slides; 2,700 reels of 
film; 10,900 records; 71,900 music scores; and an 
estimated 41,000 are maps. 

In February 1942, the library opened its De- 
partment of Special Collections and Rare Books. 
That Department now has about 27,400 books and , 
pamphlets and 500,000 manuscripts. It owns the 
Abraham Lincoln collection of Jos. B. Oakleaf, 
Moline, Ill.; 4,300 items. The War of 1812 collection 
consists of 1,000 books and 11,000 mss., including 
the 7,000 letters and papers of Jonathan Williams, 
one-time secretary to Benjamin Franklin, and 
Supt. of West. Point. The American Revolution 
collection numbers 1,351 vols. As part of its Au- 
gustan collection consisting of English politics and 
government from 1688 to 1731 (6,000 vols.), the 
library has the Daniel Defoe collection of the 5th 
Earl Temple, 600 titles. Also papers of Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, secretary of the treasury under Lincoln, 
Johnson and Arthur, 15,000 items; 6,000 manu- 
scripts and 3,700 books and pamphlets on the Far 
West from the library of Robert S. Ellison; 445,000 
mss. in the Indiana history collections; 2,100 mss. 
in the Lafayette collection and 1,500 books and 
pamphlets in the Oscar L, Watkins Wordsworth 
collection. 


State University of Iowa 

The Libraries of the State University of Iowa 
contain about 650,000 catalogued volumes and 
many uncatalogued pieces. Important is the Leiga 
Hunt collection of 3,500 items—manuscripts, books, 
association copies and periodicals—purchased in 
1934 from the estate of Luther A. Brewer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Among the 1,700 manuscripts are 
letters to and from Shelley, Keats, Browning and 
Dickens. The library also contains the John 
Springer collection of 1,850 books on printing and 
allied subjects, and the Mark Ranney memorial 
collection of 3,650 vols. in the fields of literature, 
art and history. Helping to preserve the cultural 
record of the day is the rapidly growing collection 
of books and manuscripts by Iowa authors. Gifts 
of their writings received from former President 
Herbert Hoover, John R. Mott, co-winner of the 
1946 Nobel Peace prize; and Carl Van Vechten, 
formed the nucleus of the book collection. The 
manuscript collection, begun in 1945, includes writ- 
ings by MacKinlay Kantor, Wallace Stegner, James 
Norman Hall, Carl Van Vechten, Marquis Childs, 
Hartzell Spence, Frank Luther Mott, Phil Stong, 
Wilbur Schramm, Cornelia L. Meigs, Arthur Davi- 
son Ficke, and many others. The Bollinger Lincoln 
collection, acquired Feb. 1951, contains 3,315 books 
about Lincoln. 


Johns Hopkins University 

The Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more, Md., (founded 1876), contains some 875,000 
volumes carefully selected for their scholarly or 
research value. Of this total about 161,000 volumes 
are included in the William H. Welch Medical 
Library and the Library of the Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine, which specialize in the book needs 
of the medical profession. Among special collections 
of importance to the scholar are the Tudor and 
Stuart Club Collection of 17th Century English 
literature, the- Hutzler~ Collection of Economic 
Classics, the Barnett Collection of Trade Union 
Publications, the Birney Slavery Collection, the 
Mackall Bibliographical Collection, the Strouse 
Rabbinical Library, the Loewenberg Collection of 
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Modern German Drama, the Collitz Collection of University of Michigan 
Linguistics, the Cotiet Collection of French Drama, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., is 
the McCoy Art Collection, the Hoffman Collection served chiefly by the General Library with its 21 
of Bibles, the Fowler Collection of Architectural collegiate and departmental divisions, the William 
Classics, the Ottensen Icelandic Collection, the | 7, cjements Library of American , the Legal 
Hauer Chinese Collection, the Havens Southey | pacearch Library, and the Historical Col- 


Collection, the Vincent Collection of Swiss history, 
the Abbé Meteorology Collection, and manuscripts 
of Sidney Lanier, Frances Lieber, D. C. Gilman, 
John Banister Tabb, and Edward Lucas White. 


University of Kansas 

The Library of the University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans., consists of 479,247 catalogued vol- 
umes and much material yet unbound. It is housed 
in the Watson library built in 1924 and in seven 
departmental libraries, including Engineering, 
14,000 vols., Law, 41,000 vols., and Mineral Indus- 
tries, 17,300 vols. The Main library collection is 
strong in biology, chemistry, mathematics, history 
of Europe 1758-1850, economic theory and books 
relating to Kansas and the Ralph Ellis Ornithology 
Collection, 21,000 vols. The Medical School library 
of over 26,000 vols., and the Klendening collection 
on the history of medicine, 5,000 vols., are in 
Kansas City, Kan. 


University of Kentucky 

The University of Kentucky Libraries contain 
about 600,000 vols. The manuscript division con- 
tains 2,140 bound vols., 190,000 separate pieces. 
They are strong in the history of Kentucky, the 
Ohio Valley, the Middle and Deep South. The 
Samuel M. Wilson Library of Americana contains 
10,000 books, 100,000 mss. dealing with the history 
of-Kentucky and the Presbyterian church, includ- 
ing the Gov. Shelby family papers, and political 
tracts of the early 1800s. Other collections are: 
Records of the John P. Morton Publishing Co., 
Louisville, 436 vols.; Southern country store rec- 
ords, 2,000 vols. and 50,000 pieces; Grant C. Knight 
collection of letters of modern authors, 491 pieces; 
Laura Clay collection of papers relating to the 
woman suffrage movement, 10,000 pieces, and books 
and manuscripts of Kentucky authors including 
James Lane Allen, Ben Lucian Burman, John Fox, 
Jr,, and A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 


Louisiana State University 

On July 1, 1951, the collection of all the libraries 
in the University system totalled 532,485 volumes. 
The Hill Memorial Library and branch libraries on 
the Baton Rouge, La., campus contained 416,871 
vols. The holdings of other units were: Law Libra- 
ry, 82,575 vols.; Medical Library, “33,039 vols. 
Among the Library’s more important materials 
for research are (1) The Louisiana Col- 
lection, containing printed materials relating to 
the State of Louisiana, its history, people, and 
resources. It includes also the writings of Louisiana 
novelists, poets and dramatists, and selected ma- 
terial on the Lower Mississippi River and the 
Lower Mississippi Valley. (2) The Newspaper Col- 
lection, especially strong in Louisiana papers. (3) 
The Romance Language Collection, 12,274 vols., 
including a special Blondheim Collection on the 
dialects of France. 

Also containing research materials, though not 
a part of the Library, is the University’s Depart- 
ment of Archives, Its collections consist of his- 
torical manuscripts (1,237,276 items) and archival 
materials of various state and parish government 
agencies (about 1,050,000 items). 


Mass. Institute of Technology 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Li- 
braries contain more than 465,000 vols. and com- 
prise a central administrative unit and five branch 
libraries. The Charles Hayden Memorial Library, 
dedicated May, 1950, and named for Charles Hay- 
den, M.I.T. ’90, houses the General Library, con- 
taining the main reference and research collection 
and the Institute-wide union catalog, the Science 
Library and the Humanities Library. Special facili- 
ties in this building include the Dard Hunter 
Paper Museum, Boston Stein Club Map Room, 
music library, exhibition gallery, projection room 
and microfilm laboratory. 

Located outside of the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library are the following branch libraries: the 
Dewey Library (Industrial Management), the Engi- 
neering Library, the Rotch Library (architecture 
and city planning). Other special collections: Early 
aeronautical prints and books, Baldwin (18th and 
early 19th century civil engineering), Theodore 
Schwartz map collection, Gaffield (19th century 
glass making in the United States), prints and 
books on early shipbuilding, naval history and 
marine engineering, Vail Collection on electrical 
engineering. 


and scientific societies; Krieger Mycological collec- 
tion of 12,000 items; Walker Mollusk collection of 
2,000 books and 4,000 pamphlets; Ornithology, 
about 6,000 vols.; Worcester Philippine collection, 
1,200 vols.; Netherlands history and linguistics, 
about 3,600 items; Parsons collection of 6,067 vols., 
on social sciences previous to 1850; Stephen Spauld- 
ing collection of 2,800 vols., many of them on the 
art and science of war prior to 1800. 

Three other important special collections are the 
Bureau of Government Library, with 5,000 vols. 
and large files of pamphlet material, the Business 
Administration Library of 22,000 vols., and. the 
Transportation Library of 33,000 items. The Legal 
Research Library contains approximately 223,000 
vols., and is the largest law collection ‘west of the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

CLEMENTS LIBRARY OF HISTORY 

The William L. Clements Library of American 
History at the University of Michigan, was found- 
ed by William L. Clements (1861-1934), Bay 
City, Mich., industrialist and regent of the univer- 
sity. The library has been expanded by the uni- 
versity, acting through the Board of Regents and 
the Library’s Committee of Management. It con- 
tains approximately 60,000 volumes in the Division 
of Printed Books, 150,000 pieces in the Manuscript 
Division, and more than 25,000 printed and manu- 
script maps in the Map Division. 

Rare and famous volumes fill the heavily pro- 
tected cases of the Division of Printed Books. 
Among the noteworthy items are the 1493 edition 
of the Epistola in which Christopher Columbus 
reports the discovery of the New World, and the 
Waldseemiiller geography of 1507 which gave the 
name ‘‘America’’ to the two continents. Peter 
Martyr’s contemporary accounts of the activities 
of the Spanish Conquistadores are supplemented 
by such works as the first printings of letters 
sent by Hernando Cortes. The reports of voy- 
agers of many nations are present, expanded by 
the stories of the first settlers. Thus the voyages 
of the French, Cartier and the others, are flanked 
by the reports of the Jesuit missionaries in a great 
collection of the Jesuit Relations. 

The entrance of the English upon the colonial 
scene is marked by a long list of rarities led by 
i Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588, and Capt. 
Jo) Smith’s True Relation, 1608. 

Among major collections are books by and about 
George Washington, Christopher Columbus, Ameri- 
go Vespucius, Thomas Jefferson, the Mathers and 
the Adamses, John Wilkes, Tom Paine, Abraham 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. The Library’s 
holdings of DeBry’s superb series of voyages, pub- 
lished from 1590 to 1625, are probably without a 
superior. 

In the Manuscript Division are housed the head- 
quarters papers of many of the British commanders 
and leaders during the American Revolution, 
supplemented by papers of the patriots. Included 
are such names as Admiral George Clinton, the 
Earl of Shelburne, Sir Peter Warren, John Wilkes, 
Lord George Germain, Lieutenant General Thomas 
Gage, Lieutenant General Sir Henry Clinton, 
General Nathanael Greene and Brigadier General 
Josiah Harmar, commander of the first United 
States Army. The Hessians employed by the British 
are represented by the papers of Baron von Jung= 
ere war es of Hesse-Cassel. 

ore modern groups within the. divisi 
the important papers of James G. See ena 
Rev. Theodore D. Weld, leaders in the anti-slavery 
movement. Here too are the papers of Michigan’s 
first senator, Lucius Lyon: of Russell A. Alger. 
secretary of war under McKinley; and a collec- 
tion of the correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt 

Maps from the 15th to the 20th century illus- 
trate the course of American history. The division 


_. 4s particularly strong in American maps printed 
before 1800 and in its series of manuscript maps of 
Revolutionary commanders. 


University of Minnesota 

The University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., ly in 1952 reported 1,572,829 vols., 
* 300,000 pamphlets, on its shelves, and 24,613 serial 
: Publications being received regularly. In addition 
. its reels of microfilm increased to 7,992, chiefly re- 
Productions of newspapers and periodicals, 118 
.) incunabula were listed. The library has espe- 
cially large collections of newspaper files, including 
such rarities as the London Gazette from 1665 on, 
the complete Times of London; the Wiener Zeitung 
* of Vienna from 1703 to 1915, and runs of many 
European newspapers, including those controlled 
by Hitler, Mussolini and the Japanese before World 
War Ii. Many public documents, European and 
American, are on file, with special emphasis on the 

official records of the Scandinavian countries. 


University of Missouri 

The libraries of the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., contain 675,000 vols., 30,000 foreign 
theses, 15,000 maps and more than 15,000 reels of 
Microfilm. The General Library has 450,000 vols. 
and cooperates with the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, which has 120,000 vols. and is housed 
J in the same building.. Western Americana includes 
collections of Mark Twain and Eugene Field, and 
the J. Christian Bay collection acquired in 1942. 
The Western Historical manuscript collection, est. 
1943, contains diaries and records. There are 
also American speeches and sermons, the Lawson 
collection of crime and criminology, the Flach 
collection of French law, 6,000 vols., the Lejay 
collection of classical philology, the Thomas Moore 
Johnson collection of classical philosophy. The 
Lee Martin Memorial library of the School 
of Journalism has over 9,000 books. The microfilm 
holds a dozen files of 18th century newspapers, 80 
files-of American literary periodicals published be- 
fore 1800, 190 files of Amercan periodicals published 
between 1800 and 1825 and complete files of im- 

portant newspapers, American and foreign. 


New York University 

The New York University Libraries, New York, 
N. Y., contain over $00,000 vols. in eight separate 
libraries. Washington Square Library is the largest 
with 400,000 vols. Branch libraries in departmental 
buildings include the Jewish Culture Foundation 
and the Institute of Fine Arts at 17 East 80th St. 
The general collection includes the labor publica- 
tions amassed by the Labor Bureau, Inc., the 
Schiff collection in economics, and, in education, 
the collection of Will Monroe and the Henry Bar- 
nard papers. The Law Library, 105,000 vols., has a 
complete collection of Anglo-American reports and 
recently acquired the 12,000-volume library of Dean 
Frank H. Sommer. The Frederick Brown Collection 
of ancient legal documents contains 200 documents 
dated before 1600. The Commerce Library contains 
120,000 vols.; the library of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration 20,000 vols:; the Medi- 
cal Library 60,000 vols.; the Dental Library, 
10,000 vols.; the University Heights Library, with 
its departmental branches, 200,000 vols. 

In Sept., 1951, the Mills Memorial Library, a 
$500,000 gift of the Davila Mills Foundation, was 
opened in Arthur T. Vanderbilt Hall of the new 
Law Center south of Washington Park. 


University of North Carolina 

The University of North Carolina Library was 
organized in Chapel Hill, N. C., in 1795, when’ the 
oldest state university in America opened. The 
main library and 15 departmental libraries have 
600,000 vols. and over 2,000,000 manuscripts and 
pamphlets. The collection of North Caroliniana 
contains 123,000 items. The Southern Historical 
collection of manuscripts, dealing with the planta- 
tion system, slavery, the Civil War, the Confed- 
eracy, etc., has over 2,000,000 items of extraor- 
dinary richness. Also: the Wilmer collection of 
578 Civil War novels; The Augustus Thomas Col- 
lection of manuscripts and plays; The Thomas 
Wolfe Collection of letters and books; The Jacocks 
Collection of maps and prints of the South; The 
Latin American Collection, with emphasis on ma- 
terials from Chile, Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Venezuela; the Archibald Henderson collec- 
tions of American drama and Bernard Shaw’s 
works; Spanish plays, 18,500 titles; the Josephus 
Daniels collection of Mexican items, 604 vols.; the 
Bowman Gray collection of World War I propa- 
ganda; the Sir Walter Raleigh collection, relating 
to his career and Roanoke colonies, 215 items; the 
Judge Parker collection of Nuremberg trial docu- 
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ments, 1,030 items. In 1949 the library received 
the Shakespeare collection of Dr. Samuel A. Tan- 
nenbaum of New York, 4,000 items, The library 
also has developed, since 1929 the Hanes collection 
comprising materials for studying the history of 
printing, from clay tablets and incunabula to the 
present. It also has foundations of important 
Tesearch collections in Johnsoniana, Napoleonana, 
Southern Literature, Folklore, Federal and State 
documents, and books by-and about the Negro. 

A new addition was opened Apr. 18, 1952; it con- 
tains the North Carolina rooms, a rare book room, 
general reading rooms and staff quarters, 


Northwestern University 

Northwestern University is served by two groups 
of libraries, one on the,campus in Evanston (est. 
1856) and the other on the Chicago campus, Lake 
Shore Dr. and Chicago Ave., Chicago. They con- 
tain over 1,000,000, vols., and many pamphlets. 

The Evanston group has about 700,000 vols., and 
includes the Charles Deering library, the Library 
of the Technological Institute and the Library 
of the School of Music, the Geology and Geography 
Library, and several departmental libraries. Special 
collections include: Africana, 5,000 vols. dealing 
with Africa south of Sahara; Biblioteca Femina, 
3,000 vols. by women; Japanese language collection, 
10,000 volumes on 20th century government and 
politics of Japan; Old Northwest Territory (Mss.); 
Rare books, 6,000 vols.; Spanish plays, 8,500 pieces 
covering 19th and 20th centuries. 

The libraries on the Chicago Campus -totaling 
approximately 390,000 volumes, comprise the Archi- 
bald Church Medical Library, containing about 
120,000 volumes, a large number of pamphlets, and 
a collection of over 4,000 medical, portraits: the 
Dental School Library, containing about 32,000 vol- 
umes; the Elbert H. Gary Law Library, containing 
some 150,000 volumes on Anglo-American law, 
comparative law, Roman law, international law, 
and criminal law; and the Joseph Schaffner 
Library of approximately 84,000 volumes, chiefly 
in the fields of commerce and journalism. 

Notre Dame University 

Over 450,000 letters, documents and diaries re- 
lating to the early history of the Catholic church 
in the United States are among the valued col- 
lections of the library of Notre Dame University, 
Notre Dame, Ind. Also important are the Edward 
Lee Greene botanical library, 2,900 vols., and her- 
barium of 190,000 specimens; the Julius A. Nieuw- 
land botanical library, 8,700 vols., and herbarium 
of 200,000 specimens, and the Dante collection, 
3,200 vols., chiefly editions of the Divine Comedy, 
of which eight are incunabula. 


University of Oklahoma 

Alumni and other friends of the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., have continued to 
place with the University their personal collec- 
tions of early imprints, rare bindings and examples 
of fine printing. These have been assembled into 
the Treasure Room which now contains the vast 
collection of Bibles received from Mrs. William 
Bennett Bizzell; the private library of former 
Senator T. P. Gore; the collection of 17th and 18th 
century English literature donated by Lester Har- 
grett. The hobby of E. DeGolyer is responsible 
for first editions of books marking the development 
of science and technology. The history and con- 
temporary life of Oklahoma and the Southwest is 
covered in the papers of former. congressmen, jur- 
ists, governors, state legislators and other leaders 
and records of early day clubs, coal mines and mer- 
cantile firms, Bibliographical material of regional 
interest assembled through the beneficence of the 
late Frank Phillips now bears his name. Of rich 
resources in several fields the monographs and 
maps on petroleum constitute the outstanding ex- 
ample. % 2 

University of Oregon 

The University of Oregon Library, founded, 1882, 
through a gift from Henry Villard, has 552,897 
books and pamphlets. A building addition has 
greatly expanded facilities and made possible or- 
ganization into General Reference and Documents, 
Social Science, Humanities, and Science Divisions. 
The Library is also the central agency for audio- 
visual materials and services. 

Special collections include the Burgess collec- 
tion of medieval manuscripts, incunabula and 
early printed books. In the field of Northwest his- 
tory the library maintains an Oregon collection of 
books and pamphlets, a manuscript collection of 
personal papers, diaries and account books and a 
photograph and negative collection, which includes 
the Clarence L. Andrew’s Alaska Collections, the 
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Lee Moorhouse Eastern Oregon and the Peter Britt 
Southern Oregon collections. 
University of Pennsylvania 

The Library of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was founded in 1750 and con- 
tains the original books presented by Lewis Evans, 
as well as books given by Benjamin Franklin, 
Joseph Priestley, Louis XVI of France and others. 
Tt has the Henry C. Lea library of medieval church 
history, with an unequalled section on the In- 
quisition; the Furness Memorial- Library, formed 
by the editors of the Variorum Shakespeare, in- 
cluding rare folios and quartos; the Macauley col- 


_ lection of 15th and 16th century Italian literature; 


the Rennert collection of Spanish drama; the Ed- 
gar Fahs Smith library of the history of chemistry; 
the Curtis collection of Franklin imprints and the 
Colwell and Carey collection on early economic 
history. The Biddle Law library contains 125,000 
and the Lippincott library of 110,000 vols., 
serves the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce. Total resources of main and departmental 
libraries amount to over 1,250,000 vols. 


Princeton University 

Princeton University’s main book collection is 
housed in the six-story Harvey S. Firestone Li- 
brary, completed 1948. Among important collections 
are the Grenville Kane collection of early Amer- 
icana, the Garrett collection of Arabic and western 
European manuscripts, the Gest Oriental Library, 
the Parrish collection of 19th century English 
authors, the Morgan Vergil collection, the Patter- 
son Horace collection, the Rollins collection of 
western Americana, the Pierson Civil War col- 
lection, the Woodrow Wilson collection, the William 
Seymour Theatre collection, books illustrated by 
Cruikshank and Thomas Rowlandson and the 
Graphic Arts Collection. Large collections are de- 
voted to foreign public finance, international law 
and diplomacy, railroad and corporation finance 
and industrial relations. 

Subsidiary libraries, in art, archaeology, mathe- 
matics, graphic arts, health and athletics are lo- 
cated in other buildings. Prominent among these 
are the Marquand Library of Art and Archaeology, 
rich in the literature of Christian and Medieval 
art and the Raycroft-collection on physical fitness 
and sports. In 1952 the publishing records of Henry 
Holt & Co., going back to 1858, were presented to 
the Library. They include correspondence with 
Thos, Hardy, Henry Adams, John Stuart Mill, Wm. 
James, Carl Sandburg, R. L. Stevenson and many 
others. In all, Princeton possesses 1,225,000 vols. 


Rutgers University 
The Rutgers niversity Libraries, containing 
over 600,000 vols., include the libraries for the Col- 
leges for Men, the New Jersey College for Women, 
and the College of Agriculture at New Brunswick 
N. J., and libraries for the College of Arts an 

Sciences, Rutgers Law School, the College of 
Pharmacy, at Newark, N. J. In addition the 
libraries contain over 100,000 pamphlets and maps, 
and several hundred manuscript collections. 

The largest special collection is the library of 
New Jerseyana which includes books, letters, and 
manuscripts of New Jersey historical and political 
figures; files of New Jersey newspapers, pamphlets, 
maps, and prints. Another collection is the Sym- 
ington collection of first editions, manuscripts, cor- 
respondence, and memorabilia pertaining to Eng- 
lish literature of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies. It is rich in material relating to Swin- 
burne, Borrow, the Brontes, Gosse, and Wise; also 
collections of American almanacs and newspapers, 
gift annuals; Defoe, Cobbett, Freneau, Noah Web- 
ster, Walt Whitman, and Joyce Kilmer. 

Stanford University 

The Stanford University Libraries at Stanford, 
Calif., contain over 1,120,000 catalogued vols., 
1,800,000 other vols., pamphlets, maps, and re- 
cordings, and 112,000 manuscripts. They receive 
over 10,500 periodicals. Of special interest are the 
Lee Simonson collection of plans and sketches for 
dramatic settings; the Derge edition of the Tripi- 
taka, the complete Buddhist Canon, printed in 
Tibetan about 1730; the Emilie Melville Collection 
of play scripts; the James Wright Brown collec- 
tion of 975 historic newspapers; the Newton Col- 
lection, and the Felton Library of English. and 
American literature, with original editions of 19th 
and 20th century works. 

The Memorial Library of Music, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. George F. Keating, includes manuscript 
scores of Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, Flotow’s 
Martha, and works by Cherubini, Berlioz, Doni- 
zetti, Dvorak, Grieg, Honegger, d’Indy, Mozart, 
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lution, and Peace was begun by 
It now comprises over 330,000 books and 
material: 


Graduate School of Business, 
the Hopkins Marine Station at Pacific Grove, 
The Lane Medical Library of the Stanford Medical 
School in San Francisco contains 127,000 vols. and 
pamphlets and 1,100 current periodicals. 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., has 480,000 
books in its Library, including the holdings of the 
New York State College of Forestry and State 
University College of Medicine. Unbound docu~ 
ments and monographs number 17,500, and 2,880 
periodicals were received. Special collections include 


the Stephen Crane Collection of books, letters and 
unpublished short stories; 


the Frederic W. Goudy 
Collection of manuscripts, type faces and publiva- 
tions of the Village Press; the Van Ranke library 
of history, 20,000 vols. collected by the German his- 
torian, Leopold von Ranke, and the Gerrit Smith 


collection of 45,000 documents, deeds, land books 


of central New York and 19th century America. 


University of Texas 

The library of the University of Texas, at Austin, 
Tex., has 990,617 vols. The resources for the study 
of American history include special collections in 
the fields of Texas, the South, and Latin America. 
The Texas collection comprises 45,000 vols. exclu- 
sive of 9,300 vols. of Texas newspapers. The South- 
ern History collection numbers approximately 26,- 


| 500 vols., exclusive of 2,100 vols. of newspapers. 


The Archives Collection contains approximately 
3,200,000 pages of manuscript, source materials for 
the study of each of the areas mentioned. For 
Texas there are the Spanish Archives (1731-1836), 
the Austin Papers (1820-1836), and the papers of 
many of her public men. For the South the papers 
of William Massie, Samuel H. Stout, Ashbell 
Smith, and O. M. Roberts are important. 

The Latin-American Collection (50,000) is strong- 
est in its-resources for the history and culture of 
Mexico. Texas was a Spanish province (later a 
Mexican state) for 250 years. The collection has 
for its cornerstone the Genaro Garcia library 
(25,000) acquired in 1921. It contained also im- 


portant files of newspapers, and the personal papers 


of leading public men. To it were added the rare 
books and manuscripts of Joaquin Garcia Icaz- 
balceta; the Luis Garcia Pimentel collection of 
newspapers, and the library of W. B. Stephens. 

The Rare Books Collection (30,000 vols.), founded 
on the John Henry Wrenn Library, has been en- 
riched by the libraries of George A, Aitken, Mir- 
iam Lutcher Stark, and others. The collection is 
outstanding in the field of English literature, in- 
cluding manuscripts, first and early editions, early 
British newspapers and early English plays. 

University of Virginia 

Starting with a collection of 8,598 volumes as- 
sembled by the founder, Thomas Jefferson, the 
libraries of the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., contain over 600,000 volumes, more than 
3,000,000 manuscripts, and extensive map and 
print collections. The burning of the Rotunda 
(1895) destroyed many books, but some of the 
original collection survived, as did a portion of 
James Madison’s library. 

Special collections include the Tracy W. Mc- 
Gregor Library of rare books in American history 
and English literature, especially strong in Ameri- 
cana of the southeastern States; the Elizabeth 
Cocke Coles and the Byrd collections of Virginia 
history; the Lomb optical collection; the Edward L. 
Stone books on the history of printing; the Sad- 
leir-Black collection of Gothic novels; the Ingram 
and Walter Barrett collections of Poe materials; 
the Hertz collection on the Greek and Latin class- 
ics; the Darwin evolution collection; the Mackay- 
Smith collection of 18th century chamber music; 
the Catesby Jones collection of modern French 
prints; the Thomas W. Streeter collection of ma- 
terials on southern railways and the John Bassett 
Moore collection on International law. 

The University Library is one of the principal 
repositories of the papers of Jefferson; its manu- 


and other composers. A catalog has been published. | script collections, which began (1825) with the 
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gift of the Revolutionary papers of Richard Henry 
Lee and his brothers, are strongest in the personal 
papers of Virginia’s public men from William 
Strachey through Carter Glass and Edward R. 
Stettinius. Its earliest official archives coniain 
papers of Madison and Monroe, co-members with 
Jefferson of the original governing body. The 
library is also the headquarters of the University’s 
Bibliographical Society. 


University of Washington 

The libraries of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington, contain 758,696 vols. The 
growth of the collections has been influenced by 
the industrial development of the Pacific North- 
west. The Chemistry branch, about 9,000 vols., has 
special collections on wood pulp and paper chem- 
istry. The Forestry branch has 6,000 books and 
15,000 pamphlets on forest management, - forest 
products and logging engineering. The Fisheries 
and Oceanography library has world-wide reports 
of fisheries. The libraries of the International 
Halibut Commission and the Fisheries Research 
Institute are also here. 

The Pacific Northwest collection contains about 
17,000 books and pamphlets relating to Oregon, 
Idaho, Washington, Montana, Alaska and British 
Columbia. Unpublished letters, diaries, maps, leg- 
islative records and papers of early Puget Sound 
lumber mills are included. 

The Far Eastern Library, which has been aided 
by several Rockefeller Foundation grants, con- 
tains about 44,000 volumes in Chinese, 4,223 yol- 
umes in Japanese, also books in the Siamese, Ti- 
betan and Mongolian languages. The Russian col- 
lection has over 4,000 titles. Chinese, Japanese and 
Soviet law books are a part of the Law library. 


Western Reserve University 

The Libraries of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O., have about 700,000 vols. The main 
University Library was started in 1826 when West- 
ern Reserve College was founded at Hudson, O. The 
college was ‘moved to Cleveland in 1882 and re- 
named Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The present University Library, organized 
in 1929, contains the Adelbert collection together 
with the amalgamated Case Library, -transferred 
some years ago by its trustees to Western Reserve. 

The two college libraries-are the Flora Stone 
Mather library containing over 70,000 vols., and 
the library of Cleveland College containing about 
42,000. The library of the School of Law has 
82,000; the library of the School of Medicine over 
37,000 vols. Smaller libraries are located in the 
schools of Dentistry, Nursing, Applied Social Sci- 
ences and Library Science. 

Among the larger collections acquired through 
gift cr purchase are: one of the seven famous Cole 
Collections of statutes and session laws of the 
colonies and of the United States; the Edward W. 
Morley Coilection of periodicals in chemistry, 2,500 
vols.; the library of the Geological Society of 
America; the Jared P. Kirtland Library of natural 
history, 2,100 vols.; the Wilhelm Scherer Library 
of 12,000 vols. in German literature and philology; 
the Fritz Sage Darrow-Collection of Helmontiana; 
the Henry E. Bourne Library of the French Revo- 
lution and Napoleonic period; about 500 vols. 
given by Henry Adams to the Adelbert College 
Library, some of which bear his marginal notes; 
the private papers of President Charles F. Thwing, 
Prof. Francis H. Herrick, Justice John H. Clarke, 
and Gen. Benedict Crowell; a collection of fine 
books of the Victorian period, many of them 
illustrated by the leading artists, given by the 
Haskell, Hanna, Harvey, and Cushing families of 
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Cleveland; a collection of about 600 early American 
children’s books, gathered by the School of Library 
Science, and the Paul Lemperly and Clara P. 
Sherwin Bookplate Collections. 


West Virginia University 
The Library of West Virginia University con- 
tains 244,000 vols., 50,000 maps, 1,000 films, and 
1,200 recordings. In addition, the West Virginia 
Collection contains approximately 2,000,000 manu- 
script items dealing with the private and public 
back ground and growth of West Virginia as a 


/ state and early records of 18 of the state’s coun- 


ties. The Law Library has 50,000 vols. The Uni- 
versity Library is microfilming early newspapers, 
including the Wheeling Intelligencer and the Mor- 
gantown Post. 


University of Wisconsin 

The library of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis., contains an extensive collection of ma- 
terial on socialism and labor movements, origi- 
nated by John R. Commons, augmented by the 
writings of the social reformers published in 
Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries. It recently 
acquired a large collection of Russian literature 
and history including subversive movements. It 
has an excellent collection of German literature. 
The library is especially strong in scientific books, 
notably in bacteriology, biochemistry, scientific 
journals, and the history of science. 


Yale University 

The total number of volumes in the several li- 
braries of Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
exceeds 4,100,000. The annual accessions exceed 
109,000, including 15,000-serial publications. ‘The 
Sterling Memorial Library contains approximately 
2,845,945 volumes. 

The Library has emphasized American and Eng- 
lish literature of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries, 
history (including Latin American), and economies, 
fields in which it possesses much newspaper, peri- 
odical and pamphlet material. Particular mention 
should be made of the collection of first and im- 
portant editions of American belles-lettres pre- 
sented by Owen F. Aldis, ’74; the Elizabethan Club 
library of Shakespeare quartos and folios and of 
early editions of other Elizabethan writers; the 
Benjamin Franklin collection; the papers of 
James Boswell; the Henry R. Wagner collections 
of British and Irish economic and political tracts 
and works in the Latin American field; the Henry 
M. Dexter library of Congregational history; the 
Ezra Stiles manuscript diaries and itineraries; the 
Jonathan Edwards manuscripts; the Webb family 
manuscripts; and the Baldwin papers; the Edward 
M. House collection of papers dealing with Ameri- 
can policy during the World War (1914-1918) and 
the Peace Conference; the von Faber du Faur col- 
lection of German literature; the William A. Speck 
collection of Goetheana; and the William Robert- 
son Coe collection of Western Americana. 

In Oriental history and literature there are the 
Edward E. Salisbury collection of Oriental books 
and manuscripts; the Count Landberg collection 
of Arabic manuscripts; the Alexander Kohut me- 
morial collection of Judaica; the Rabinowitz-Asch 
collection of Hebrew and Yiddish books and manu- 
scripts; the Japanese and Chinese collections; and 
the library of the American Oriental Society on 
deposit in the Sterling Memorial Library. 

Important recent accessions were the personal 
papers of Henry L. Stimson (60,000 documents from 
official life), the Beinecke Robert Louis Stevenson 
collection, and a 1,000 volume ornithological col- 
lection given by W. R.- Coe; including Audubon 
folios. 


Air Force Library Service 


The Air Force Library Service provides technical, 
legal, educational and recreational reading ma- 
terials to all USAF personnel, It includes 167 main 
libraries within the U.S. continental limits and 107 
main libraries overseas ‘with a total of 1,575 service 
units including branches and field collections. The 
Air Force Library collections contain over 1,700,000 


volumes with an annual circulation of 4,000,000 vol- 
umes. Each Air Force Library is supplied with 
technical and legal books by a central procurement 
directed by the Library Section at Headquarters 
USAF. Monthly recreational book and periodical 
kits are also centrally procured to supplement local 
acquisitions. Donations of books may be made to 
individual libraries at any USAF’ base. 


Large Freshman Classes, Fall, 1952, Increase College Enrollments 


Increases were general in the enrollment of fresh- 
men in U. S. colleges and universities in the fall 
of 1952, according to a survey made by Dr. Ray- 
mond Walters, president, University of Cincinnati, 
as. reported by the United Press. Dr. Walters 
analyzed returns from 507 institutions showing 
that whereas in 1951 8 out of 10 reported decreases 


in totals of full-time students, in 1952 only 4 out 
of 10 showed decreases. Freshmen increased at 
Harvard by 10%, University of Michigan 29%, 
University of Texas 12% and University of Cali- 
fornia 6%. In 480 institutions accepting Fresh- 
men, the increase was 66%. Dr. Walters con- 
cluded that war and economic conditions are stimu- 
lating high school graduates to enter college. 
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Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities 


Population of 100,000 or more 
Source: United States Office of Education; data for 1951 
Total Registered borrowers Volumes circulat 


Cit no,ef |———_———_- ee 
® volumes | Total Adult |Juvenile| Total*| Adult | Juvenile 


323,303} 70,208] 26,113} 44,095) 823,308] 416,477 406,831 


Akron, Ohio.. 


Albany, N.Y 181,530) 31,555) 25,320 6,235| 419,038 285'645| 133,393 
Atlanta, Ga.. 407,271| _93,674| 66,056] 27,618] 1,200,950] , 595,019 605,931 
Baltimore, Md.......} 1,091,990] 177,506) 114,130) 63,376) 2,980,427 1,799'434| 1,180,993} 1,638, 
Berkeley, Calif. - 210,629| 45,122) 40,384 4,738 +e Sea, See 
Birmingham, Ala STG;203|. SOU632 (5 0c acces ie vias 1,462, 488i eee 
Boston, 632,706| 165,066} 88,808} 76,258] 2,677,9' 1,491,208} 1,186,784 
Bridgeport, Conn 383,141| 37,963] 24,092} 13,871) 868, 407,737 122 
Buffalo, N.Y 53,751] 149,713| 74.977| 74,736] 2,251,312) 1,028,856] 1,222,456 
Cambridge, Mass S92 N04). 24007 terete « eoline §11, Zt M 
Canton, Ohio 02, 29,423] 16,862] 12,561] 1,218,943] 212,528) 1,006,415 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 108,198] 27,589] 17,468} 10,121} 324,850) 166,910 if 
Chicago, Ill...... 2,233.462| 521,743| 334,834] 186,909] 7,608,230] 3,646,748) 3,271,832 
91, Be 66, 3,180, 1,432,771) 1,747,784 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 12 

Dallas, Tex..... aks GO, 000, ricieateoisvareteee soe 699,325! 346,506) 352,819 
Dayton, Ohio........ 47,334| 34,011} 950,881 470,163 480,718 
Menver, Colo. ..2....|°. 527,401; 96,381|........]........ fA 2D LORE argon a gil nha | alee ele ee 
Des Moines, Iowa.... 5 38,361 15,562} 879,797| 396,063] 483,734 
Detroit, Mich........ 218,019) 105,586] 3,688,379).........]......... 
Duluth, Minn........ pais 1s) lee aeaartl Prine age 483,864| 237,197) 246,667 
Elizabeth, N.J......5 ‘ 14,846 8,246} 437,015} 198,566) 238,449 
Er Paso, Tex......... ' 17,100 7,083} 415,253}. 248,492) 166,761 
COCR of <8), Sey 6 SRR, (Se FRY (Fi cor aoe 427,526} 178,182) 249,344 
Evansville, Ind 19,757| 14,501) 642,507 73,6 ‘- 
Fali River, Mass.....} 174,303) 18,345)........]........ 199,301 135,017 64,284 
Flint, Mich..... 17,272 11,952] 964,082} 319,013} 645,069 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 29,051 25,036) 1,262,963 378,240 : 


Fort Worth, Tex.....] 117.307} 76,828] 58,C20| 18,808] '397,252|] 260,423) 136,829 


Gary, Ind........... 266.479| 44/921) 23,544) 21:377| 660,010) 337,231] 322,779 
Grand Rapids, Mich..| 386/297| 110/325} 42/400] 67,925| 687.793] 283,270] 404,523 
Hartford, Conn...... 313°246| 44,123] 31'572| 121551] 808.651| 512/534| 296,117 
Houston, Tex........ 342'375| 89689] 56,630] 33,059| 637,649| 287.747) 349,902 
Indianapolis, Ind... :: 724,143| 98,881] 65,819| 33,062] 2,162,266] 781,834] 1,380,432 
Jacksonville, Fla... : 280/351| 335632] 231850)  9.782| °725,582| 459,971| °265,611 
Jersey City, N.J...... 450;740| (2.190, 770 tees .0 | memiesien 874:700| 485,048] 389/652 
Kansas City, Kans. 159,344] 18,019] 9,052|° 8,967| _ 614,013] 314,217] 299,796 
Kansas City, Mo..... 97,142| 66,539] 30/603] 2,010,819] 896,899] 1,113,920 
Knoxville, Tenn, . ; ‘ 313, 178,889 yl 
Little Rock, Ark.....] 1 76,574| 5,565} 1,009] 250)809] 151,612| 99,19 
Long Beach, Calit...;| 253,446] 77,339] 62,221] 15,118] 1,162:746| _760,757|~_ 401,989 
Los Angeles, Calif. .:.| 1,967,063) 459,083|..../...|........ 7'632797| 5,310,016] 2,322/781 
Louisville, Ky........ 522°386| 86,208]  56,886| 29,322] 116441678] °733,035| "911,643 
Memphis, Tenn. ::::: 265,108] 55,478] 35,976] 19,502] 1,152,855] 333,304| 819,551 
Miami, Fla... bee a : 171,979 “veeaggcccco kc ; 493,858 “4 goig 50/4348 808 
lwaukee, Wis...... i ; RY iy Ate I ee eee ,571, 1,324,850] 1,246,803 
Minneapolis, Minn. 858, 157/380| 101,494] " 55,886] 2'553.519] 1,295,283] 1/258. 
Mobile, Ala|......--. 105,838} 30,868] 17,987| 12,881] ~285,761| ° 92/337) 193,424 
Nashville, Tenn. |. : HGS 8R41\ (2B, DLO| coor ccc latntt ces 392'254| 219'662| 172/592 
Newark, N.J........ 747,969| 89,854|  64,772| 25,082] 1,749,520| 872'461| 877,059 
New Bedford, Mass...| 239/220] 17,739] 12'659| 5.080] °343/639| 170,049| 173/590 
New Haven, Conn....| ° 296,734] 32/875| 18,736 14,139] 765.427| 344'630| 420/797 
New Orleans, La... |: 392'002| 79,848] 44°771| 335193] 1,011,178] 462/710] _ 527,176 
New York, N.¥.*. |; /| 1,786,178| 896;115| 659/291] 236:824| 9'695,880| 6,999.567| 2,696,313 
pee fons: TSUBSRS ZEaTe| ing ona] au aga] SERERY) S80] 2 4R8 
cepa Ty... | 1.012, : : : '444'684|_ 2'265,362 
Morfolk. VA.......... 105,789] 32,658} 22,322] 10;336] 298710 199°007 1139708 
Oakland, Calif!) :: 12° 408,699] 97503] 73'825| 23.678] 1,980,390) 1,078,367| 902/023 
Omaha, Nebr... ....! 249/993 ; 30;149] 14/8 ; 265,449 
Pasadena, Calif.) )): 253,827| 56,523 59| 12,864| 1,122/734| 672'100] 450,634 
Paterson, NJ......:. 180,989] 25/806] 16,754] 9,052 "5221 254883 19, 
Peoria, Til... 22.2123: 280/988 42 : 7,642 : 373,945| 173764 
Philadelphia, Pa 1,814,201] 278,307] 164,334] 113,973] 4,060,434] 2,222'362| 1,838,072 
Phoenix, Ariz. 126,580] 23/453] 18/09 ,363| 345,266 6 "118,970 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘| 1,219,963] 110,134] 74,650] 35,484] 2,747,355) 1,252'020] 1,495,335 
Portland, Oreg. Altesc7O4:H45|\" 148,068 1% cave celleelemees eas 2,088,319] 1,297,985| ‘790; 
Providence, R. I...... 526,277| 55,241] 37,565] 17,676] °898,833| °573,047| 325;786 
Reading, Pa..... 0... 145,987] 211515] 16:208| 5,307| 309.454] 211,197 é 
Bere Oy] BREZES) Guan] 245803] HANI 2000) BEEHTE] 808 
F : 1,424; 4 
et Calif. : ae ee Te Fs eG Cay Benn 570782 ay Bet, nes o80;58 
Louis, Mo........ ,053, ‘ 117,590] 85,313] 1,746,079 4,303] ° 961,776 
St. Paul,’ Minn, |) 17 516,513| 76,568] 48,885| 27,683] 1,110,250 iSs'ea7 842/308 
Salt Lake City, Utah: QETLVOT | 53,289 wines. ellteeercn: 1,029:401| 443'792| 585,609 
San Antonio, j tex ahs 262,645 60,470 30,092 29,478 612,792] 245,645] 367,147 
eee ; ‘ i ,515] 1,559, i 
Ban Francisco, Calif: : 638,742 140,145 Re Sell on ‘ 2380088 say ¥ x 7788 et Ls 
. : 35 ; 9,349 6,126| °357,796| | 185,445] 172,351 
Seattle, Wash. ‘| 809,597] 132}037| 95,155| 36,882] 2.544177 1,266°550 1277687 
Somerville, Mass...::} 129/874| 15;500| 8,713| .6.787| 325/588 '972| 185,616 
South Bend, Ind. ; !) 169,563} 31,161} 18,889] °12,272] 696,423] 268,320| 4287103 
Spokane, Wash...... | 217,283| 59,721] 40402] 191319] 2745'100| 3715533] 373°567 
Springfield, Mass. - 534,166] 53,253] 37,224| 16/029] 1,271,962] 708'631| 563/331 
Syracuse, N.Y....... 213,875} 57,964] 41,724] 16,240] °899:190| 515,514| 383676 
oitononie 21. B77'aid| seisee| Be'aes| dereaol 1,40cirec] arrose] 27ae828 
MOWMO cs .sc. ‘ - ; ; ,406, : 
Trenton, NJu....... 212'596| 34,051] 22'977| 11°74 : wrie oe Bae shea 
Tulsa, Okla eee ++.| 195,829] 75,287] 34,407] 40,880] 627,706] 230,273] ° 397,433 
Bee Ne eye ¢ 2 5,851| _ 267,049] 146/080] 120/969 
eee MT 35,641] 2,047,773] 1,264,014] 7837759 
y, Conn, : 321,477| °125) 195,849 
priohita, Kans. “i 10,168 6,241| 278/518] 287: 
Srarasater Mass. : 393,586) 263,444) 130 
Bionpestcr, Maas...... 865 11,713} 757,255|- 450,062| 307,193 
onkers, N.Y........ 119; 49,916] 11,182 5741. y 
Youngstown, Ohio....| 268,477| 53,544] 30,977|__ 22,5671 1,000,241| | 543,057|"° 457,184| 350'314 


*Does not include Brooklyn and Queens. 
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American Colleges and Universities 
Abbreviations following name of college: aoe) co-educational; (E)_extension courses; (N) attended’ 
unless otherwise stated. 


by Negroes; (S$) summer school Pius women on! President 
‘Denotes land-grant college. Year denotes date f wes ‘ounded. o 
Stud- )Teach 
Name Location Year | Governing Official ents ers 
Abilene Christian (C., S.). Don H. Morris 1,333 
Adelphi (C., S.)..2.2..2. Paul Dawson Eddy...::| 1,618] ‘150 
Adrian (C., S.)... Samuel J. Harrison..... 
Scott : Wallace Alston......... 473 58 
Akron, Un. of (C., Norman P. Auburn, .... 1,817 128 
‘Ala. & © J.B Drake) ekg tess 1,068 65 
be Alabama Ww. E John Tyler Caldwell. . 686 70 
a ‘Ala. Poly. Inst. Ralph B. Draughon...., 4,983 400 
_ - Alabama, Un. of John M. Gallalee....... 6,300 600 
Z *Alaska, Un. of (C., S de SEE Terris Moore... 1... 522. 311 36 
Albertus Magnus Sister M. Coralita...... 225 32 
Albion (C.)o. 2... William W. Whitehouse. 978 70 
Albright (C., Fy eae ee tae Ae Masters...... 50 
. *Aleorn A. & M J, Et. Otis’... cane eee 
Alderson-Broaddus (C., 3)" Richard E. Shearer | 35: 226 19 
Alfred yk; Baap St) ve of Ellis Drake........; 913 
Allegheny’ (C., 9 Ss.) ats T.. Benezet ... 5.8. 987 72 
i len Un. (C., E., S., Samuel R. Higgins...... 2,755 32 
at iAtiance: (C.) shen inies. Arthur P. Coleman. .... 18 
PAGS) es lc os John S. Harker......... 429 34 
- Alma White Ce Se) oka Arthur K. White....... 31 14 
Alverno (W., Sister M. Augustine... . 559 47 
American Eaborationel ©) 5 : Spencer Miller, Jr...... 1,379, 55 
American Un. (C., 8S. .|Washington, D. C Paul F. Douglass....... 6,156 265 
American Un. of Beirut (C., , 8.) . .|Beirut, Lebanon. 1866 |Stephen Penrose........ 2,832 264 
American Un. of Cairo (C.).... Cairo, Egypt... 1919 |John S. Badeau........ 718 
BRRELCRS Gisele oie res Saha ie Gos). .|Amherst, Mass. 1821 |Charles W. Cole........ 1,015 103 
Anderson.(C., 8.) 5.2... ? .|Anderson, Ind. 1917 |John A. Morrison...... 753 43 
Annhurst (W, a: SB eae mit cee ee Putnam, Conn. 1941 |Mother F. des Anges,... 90 17 
Antioch (C. ee Br ee noni aaa Yellow Spgs., Ohi 1853 |Douglas McGregor. .... 1,014 129 
meas (C., Ws, Sy. Snccess least Grand Rapids, Mic 1923 |Arthur Bukowski. ..... 397 
Arizona States (C., Bp SO ckate ces Tempe, Ariz... 1885 |Grady Gammage....... 4,326 200 
*Arizona, Un. of (om bom Bie-ouio 2 Tucson, Ariz. 1885 |Richard A. Harvill..... 5,108 354 
Arkansas A. & M. (Gc, 8. eae cate College’ Heights, Ar 1909 |Horace E. Thompson. . . 600 45 
*Arkansas Agric., Mech. & Normal 
( Er, 8., N.) 52d A ean eee Pine Bluff, Ark.... 1873 |Lawrence A. Davis..... 1,309 108 
Arkansas Baptist (G., S., N.)....|Littie Rock, Ark. 1884 |Tandy W. Coggs. tis 229 26 
(ATIC (0 bee — 1h pee Batesville, Ark. 1872 |John D. Spragins 289 19 
Arkansas Poly, (C., a ) Pate oe Russellville, Ark, 1909 |Joseph W. Huil 607 61 
Arkansas State (C., E., S.)....... State Colege, Ark 1910 |Carl R. Reng 860 75 
*Arkansas, Un. . ic. vig he S.)....|Fayetteville, Ark. 1871 |John T. Caldwell 5,110 354 
Armstrong ee saat | ot as ilapae ie ‘Berkeley, Calif. 1918 |J. Evans Armstrong . 64 28 
Asbury (C., 33" Me vasitlg. ae ee aMoie kets REGS Wilmore, Ky.... 1890 |Zachary T. Johnson. 906 43 
Ashland (C., 2D ee ch at eee Ashland, Ohio... 1878 |Glenn L. Clayton. 333 44 
air anst (Co 80). c celioce sau te New York, N. Y. 1929 |Arthur Pope (Chan 215 
Assumption ., Si yeae tk as ole Worcester, Mass. 1904 |Henry J. Moquin 162 16 
Athens (C., (Sia ee ee Athens, Aia...... 1842 |Perry B. James.... 209 18 
Atlanta Un. Sistem: 
Atlanta Un. (C., ING) fetrerresreste« Atlanta, Ga.. 1865 |Rufus E. Clement...... 734 77 
Clark College (C. S30 eames s Atlanta, Ga. 1869 |James P. Brawley...... 838 49 
Morehouse ie UNS Vee heceteti voted © Atlanta, Ga. 1867 |Benjamin P. Brawley. .. 638 a 
Spelman (W.,S., N.). Fi ‘Atlanta, Ga. 1881 |Florence M. Read. ¥, 391 39 
Atlantic Christian’ (Cc. E., “Sz ye ....|Wilson, N. C, 1902 |D. Ray Lindley. . ae. 410 31 
Atlantic Union (C.,S.).......... So. Lancaster, Mass 1882 |Lewis N. Holm......... 358 39 
Augsburg Col. & ‘Theological 
memunary (C.F)... ats sles us Minneapolis, Minn. ..| 1869 /Bernhard Christensen... 604 52 
Atrustans (C78 .)0 ssc wets Rock Island, Ill. ..| 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff.... 1,048 55 
Augustana (C., S.)....... 0.4. 50.. Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ..| 1860 |Lawrence M, Stavig.... 624 44 
AUT cS CORRS 9) IPs > aaa aie ea PATROLS Palla oie: a oss 1893 |Theodore P. Stephens... 381 29 
sATEC LATTA € OLS 1S 13 eae eee aoe Sherman, Tex. .....:: 1849 |William B. GUErESDE: = 638 41 
ENA IZe SY TY 6, a Danville, Va... .... 1859 {Curtis V. iS , 289 24 
Baker Un, (C.-8.) fe vic caw ane Baldwin City, Kan...| 1858 |Nelson P. Horn. 448 36 
Baldwin-Wallace XG: <P etme Berea, Ohio.......... 1845 |John L. Knight. : 1,676 1 
ere Un. of (om 32 tones ‘Baltimore, Md....... 1925 |Theodore H. Wilson. 2,201 119 
Barat. (W.,S.).. 0 ess. we ...|Lake Forest, Ill...... 1919 |M. Margaret Reilly... .. 51 41 
Concord, N.C... .... 1867 |L. S. Cozart......... Kx 180 21 
cor aes ING Nei. 1860 |James H. Case, Jr. 250 41 
New Y' N.Y.....| 1889 |Dwight D. Eisenhower..|.......|.....) 
.. Miami Shores, Fla....| 1940 |Rev. Mo. Mary Gerald.. 290 23 
oie inde (eer teel . |Lewiston, Me. .| 1864 |Charles F. Phillips...... 824 57 
Baylor Un. es E., ae Waco, Tex...... .| 1845 |William R. White. . 3,961 234 
Beaver (W., 8. : Jenkintown, Pa. .| 1853 |Raymon M. Kistler 492 66 
Belhaven (Ww. Sis Jackson, Miss. .. 1894 /Guy T. Gillespie... 172 29 
Belmont Abbey. Belmont, N. C.. .| 1878 |Vincent G. pes: 310 38 
Beloit (C., Beloit, Wis..... .| 1846 |Carey Croneis. 935 75 
Benedict ic. ; Columbia, S. C. 1870 |J. A. Bazoats. ..: 772 40 
Benedictine Helgnts (S Guthrie, Okla. . 1917 |Mother M. Rita Vessels. 50 20 
Benj. Franklin Un. ee ) Washington, DEC 1907 |John T. Kennedy....... 793 45 
:) Greensboro, N. C. 1873 |David D. Jones. . : 432 34 
Bennington, Vt. 1925 |Frederick Burkhard 318 52 
.|Berea, Ky. 1855 |Francis S. Hutchins 1,122 104 
_|Mt. Berry, Ga 1902 |Samuel H. Cook.. 601 140 
.|Forsyth, Ga. 1849 |Carey T. Vinzant. 242 25 
. |Lindsborg, Ka 1881 |Emory Lindquist, 247 36 
.|Bethany, W. Va PMP LOAD cesta arasess ses ane 450 43 
.|Bethany, Okla..... .| 1899 |Roy ae Cantrell 951 42 
.|North Newton, Kan..| 1888 |D. C, Wedel. 265 36 
.|McKenzie, Tenn. .... 1842 |Ray Baker. 513 24 
Bethune-Cookman (C., N.).../D e Richsrd V. Moore. 1,198 3 
eee ee (CORED eae George R. Stusrt, Ir 619 ae 
Bishop (C., INV) earns ate ite sieve M. K. Curry, Jr.. res a 
Blackburn & Bit crak aie Cc Re Robert P. Ludium. . 352 
eM OnIneld CO). As chced ors Otsu a ee J Frederick Schweitzer. 206 24 
Blue th are GWG SSS Deere ssdene le acer ‘Blue Mountain, Miss..| 1873 |Lawrence T. Lowrey. A 
OREO OM (G5 15.) sin the Shes, shelled Bluffton, Ohio........ 1900 |Lloyd L. Ramseyer. . a8 
Bob Jonés Un, (C., S.). 22225572: Greenville, S. C...... 1927 |Bob Jones, Jr....... ‘ cre 
Boston (part C., 8). ‘..,...|Chestnut Hill, Mass. .| 1863 |Joseph R. N. Maxwell... 35 
Boston Un. (C., E., 8.).......... Boston, Mass........ 1839 |Harold C. Cise........ | 
ERGY CHAD cp suey ch ce si Sarno. oebenaus Brunswick, Me....... 1794 |James S. Coies......... 811 
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Name Location Year| Governing Official 
i wiin; if f 
: et ae (n804 . ae PRA Bowling Green, Ky...| 1922 |J. Murray | 
Bradley Un. (C., E.,8.)....,..-.|Peoria, I.........-. 1897 |David B. en. 
Brandets.Un. (C.)s..c.se2 scree Waltham, Mae 947 \2 


fiend) Vista (C.,.8.)a--... 0606-2 S$ 
Buffalo, Un. of aD E.,8).......|Buffalo, N. Y 
“aA dG (COLAC TES OS Rn Aen Tyler, Texas 
Se eS ae iD as “diahapols ae ax eas ye wea ey Pe ee a 
alifornia Inst. of Tech......... asadena, Calif...... . DuBridge. ....2... 
Baas con ne ($3 Dig ae . (San Luis Obispo, Calif.|) 1901 |Julian A. McePhee...... 
*California, Un. 0. . B., 8.): i 
Berkeley Campus.............. Berkeley, Calif....... 1868 |Robert Gordon Sproul... 
Los Angeles Campus.......... Los Angeles, Calif....} 1919 |Robert Gordon Sproul. . +284 
SERN TANI RATED TISORY oe.) dain oak |oieteRhalc =, boo Sw mle Rie Emme Robert Gordon Sproul. . 1,243 
“Co Getty Cop ats A Nr ORs Ree i Grand Bopids, Mich..| 1876 |William Spoelhof..... 52 
Calvin Coolidge OSES Orgs npereen Boston, .| 19836 |MargaretH.Bauer (Dean) 25 
Canisius (part C., ae er Buffalo, N. Y.. Raymond Schouten..... et 
Capital Un. (C., .|Columbus, Ohio Harold L. Yochum..... 90 
Cardinal Stritch Cw .|Milwaukee, Wis. Mother M. Bartholomew 34 
@arleton (C.) ..4..6.. 5s ......|Northfield, Minn Laurence M. Gould..... 74 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech. (C., E., §.)|Pittsburgh, Pa.. John C. Warner........ 249 
Mar; ‘aret Morrison Carnegie (W.)|Pittsburgh, Pa. ae Edith Winchester (Dean) 40 
TES CS ee eee Helena, Mont........ R. V. Kavanagh........ 30 
Carroll SOR ae es cleo era fe vetoes: Waukesha, Wis Robert D. Steele....... 43 
Carson-Newman (C., E., 8.).....- Jefferson City, Tenn.. D. Harley Fite......... 45 
MOAT ON BROMO: 1S.) cel c cate ees ens Carthage, Ill......... Harold H. Lentz....... 34 
oe See) ORS ie eee eee Portland, Ore........ eRe Ae a). Se iS 18 
Case Inst. of Tech. Sb tal gto Gears Cleveland, Onio Elmer Hutchisson (act.). 133 
Matawhs (6.8.4.2. .0...-.00- Salisbury, N. C Alvin R. Keppel........ 42 
Cathedral College of the Immacu- 5 
late Conception.........:..-. Brooklyn, N. Y R. B. McHugh (Rector). 20 
Catholic Un, ee Boe (C., S.)...|Washington, D. a ..| 1889 |Patrick J. McCormick... 439 
Catholic Un. of tC, ’$.)....|Ponce, P. R. ...| 1948 |James E. McManus..... 72 
Cedar Crest oe oa} 1 trp CW aS Allentown, Rags. sick 1867 |Dale H. Moore......... 36 
Cedarville (C., K., SE) ea isieis sae e Cedarville, Ohio...... 1894 |Edward H. Miller (act.) . 15 
LOR id (Oa 9 Si shreveport, A. Saks 1825. |Joe J. Mickle: . 2... 0... 93 
Central fe? PNT Ne Tales s ome, Pella, LOWS. 5... 1853 |G. T. Vander Lugt..... 32 
“Oe OA8 |.) Gio ne ee Fayette, Mo......... 1854 |E. P. Puckett (Dean).... 53 
Central State (C., N.).>.......-- Wilberforce, Ohio. .... 1887 |Charles H. Wesley..... - Ens 
Central State (C., E., 8.) Edmond, Okla......: .... |W. Maxton Chambers. . 64 
Central Washington Coll. of 
Edu. (C., E., ; .|Ellensburg, Wash. 1891 E. McConnell....... 83 
Centre (C., S. Ne Danville, Ky..... . 1819 Walter A. Groves. 36 
Champlain, of N. ¥. n.(C.,8S. Plattsburg, IN. aes ..| 1946 |Amy Gilbert (Dean)... - 81 
Chapman (c:, ERS ois ck cae Los Angeles, Cali. ..| 1861 |George N. Reeves...... 25 
Charleston, Coll. ‘ot (C., -> See te Charleston, YX tenis 1770: |\George D.:Grice.s. 7. -. 186 16 
Chattanooga, Un, of (C., Sears Shavtanngne Tenn...| 1886 |David A. Lockmiller.... 1,386 86 
BODCHURUDIELILIICW.) cine ce ees Philadelphia, Pa...... 1871 |Sister Maria Kostka.... 417 51 
Chicago, Un. of Qo E., 8. ) sae erie Chicago. Wr or ass. 1890 |L. A. Kimpton (Chan.).. 8,434 817 
Chico State (C., ee Ray ete Gis, eel DCD. Geet... i ycin aperete 1887 |Glenn Kendall......... 1,287 83 
Cincinnati, Un. oe Wom 8.).. ./Cineinnati, Ohio...... 1819 pee. Walters, ./....} 13,745 933 
Citadel, The (Military) Ys). ./Charleston, 8. C...... 1842 |Gen Summerall,,. 1,483 4 
City (G., E. %, RD istebetn tale tititwcn = «ome is New York, N. Y..... 1847 |Buell G. tcinaener Beet: 23,762) 1,371 
Claflin (GC, BORING ir Cavite eee es + als Orangeburg, 8. C.....| 1869 |J. J. Seabrook. 347, 1 
Claremont Grad. Sch. (G., S.)....|Claremont, Calif... .. 1925 |E. Wilson Pyon (Provost) 441 131 
Claremont’s Men’s.............. Claremont, Calif...°*.| 1947 |George C. S. Benson. 300 3 
NOAA COM Ons Sadisis Sesutes vee ues Worcester, Mass..... 1887 |Howard B. Jefferson. ... 826 69 
Clarke (W., 8.). .|Dubuque, Iowa. ....,.| 1843 |Sister Mary Graham... . 440 46 
Clarkson Coll, of Tech. (8. ).. . (Potsdam, N. Y....... 1896 |William G. VanNote.... 1,116 72 
*Clemson Agricultural (S.).. »« (Ckomson, SiO caaates 1889 |Robert F. Poole........ 3,645 245 
colt) ICC DRM 9 Ey eee Cedar Rapids, Laie ..| 1851 |Edgar C. Cumings...... 668 58 
Coker (part SRD ele cntiaarihansins sieve Hartsville, 8. C. ..| 1908 |Joseph C. Robert....... 280 30 
BRTMIES ACEI ner. gd) dijpise fo)‘ alis ia “ava.ace, as WwW. aterville, Me. ..| 1813 |Julius.S. Bixler........ 1,050 80 
2}u] Pach 2) Up IS a eee Hamilton, N. Y...... 1819 |Everett N. Case........ 1,227 110 
Colleges of The Seneca: 
Hohart (S:). 3c. Geneva, N. Y... 1822 |Alan Willard Brown.... 630 73 
William Smith (W. Geneva, N. ¥. 1908 |Alan Willard Brown. 273 (2) 
*Colorado A. & M. (C., Fort Collins, Colo 1876 |William BE. Morgan. 4,392 275 
molorado (GC:,S:)..06.....%. Colo. Spgs., Colo. .| 1874 |William H. Gill. 813| ° 67 
Colorado Sch. of Mines (S.)......|Golden, Colo......... 1874 |John W. Vanderwilt. 905 100 
Colorado, Un. of (C., E., 8.)..... Boulder, Colo........ 1877 |Robert L. Stearns. 5 7,991 636 
ROOMMMDITR CW. .))) sce cree ee eee Celumbia, 8. C....... 1854 |R. Wright Spears....... 325 30 
Columbia Un. (C., E., 8.)3....... New York, NOY: ..on 1754 |Dwight D. Bisenhower..|.......]..... 
Columbia, of Columbia Un. ||| |New York 27, N. ¥...| 1754 Dwight D. Eisenhower..|.......|...... 
Columbus Un. Sch. of Law (C.,8.)|Washington, D.C. /::| 1922 |William B. Leagy.....; 175| 13 
BVOTCODDLOR oc cis siesta tees Conception, Mo...... 1873 |Edward E. Malone..... 280 20 
Concord (C., ‘ ee) RO oni e her Athens, Wi. Vai es: 1875 |Virgil H. Stewart....... 644 §2 | 
Concordia (C., SD rer icue, eters ws Moorhead, Minn..... 1891 |Joseph L. Knutson..... 1,015 73 
Concordia Théologieal Seminary. .|Springfield, Tll....... 1846 |G. Christian Barth. .... 345 14 
Momnecticut (W.).........ce case New London, Conn...| 1911 |Rosemary Park........ 842 104 | 
*Conn., Un. of (C., B.,8.)....... Storrs, Conn........, .... {Albert N. Jorgensen....| 9,045| 742 | 
PSONVELSO CW ii ee ee Spartanburg, 8. ASK 1889 |E. M. Gwathmey....... 318 42 | 
Cees ees (Ob ion oe New York, N. Y..... 1859 |Edwin 8. Burdell....... 1,166 76 
Cornell (C., § fice ASSP rd o> ee Mount Vernon, Tova 1853 |Russell D. Cole........ 654 | 
Cornell Un. (C., S.). Beybthaca, IN. Y inves. see 1868 |Deane W. Malott...... 10,440] 1,200 | 
Corpus Christi, Ua ot (G., r= bes : Corpus Christi, Tex.. 1947 |W. A. Miller........... 25 ; 9 
m@reighton Un. (C., S.).. ..... 6.5 Omaha, Nebr........ 1878 |Carl M. Reinert...... 2,285 442 | 
Culver-Stockton (C., 8.). +! Canton Mie titend an ss 1853 |Leslie E. Ziegler........ 85 28 i 
(a) Including Pembroke College (767) and the Graduate School (400). (1) Faculty of Br 
own - 
versity. (2) With Hobart College. (3) Including teaching staffs of Barnard College, Tole of Beers 
macy, Columbia College, New York School of Social Work, and Teachers College. | 


Name Location 
a a ee ee 
Cumberland Un. (C., 8.)........|Lebanon fon aeons F 
Curry (C B ieeebe es Sees Milton, Mass......... 
Dakota Wesleyan Un. (C./81) |! |Mitenell, 8. Dak... 
Dana ( ea --|Blair, Nebr pee 
Trownwoo CXS Gece 
Rp Dartmouth Hanover, LEO are 
Les acne (C., 8.) . ape eae ey a oe 
Y avidson, N. C...... 
| Davis-Elkins ins, W.Va.....:.. 
SY Dayton, Un. of (C., 8.)......... Dayton, Ohio.,:..... 
Fh Defiance (C. Defiance, Ohio....... 
*Delaware State (C., E. over, Del.......... 
. *Delaware, Un. of (el 5 Newark, Del... 2.2.2)... 
Denison Un. 7 Granville, Ohio. ...... 
ver, Un. of .|Denver, Colo 
De Paul U: Chicago 1, Til 
DePauw Un. (C. $m Greencastle, Ind 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (C., 8.) Detroit, ic 
Detroit, Un. of (C., S.)...... Detroit, Mich 
Mnkinson(O.)'0.2+7 ¢. sabe: Carlisle, Pa 
Dillard Un (East) ics ois are panei New Orleans, La 
Be ACh NSRY o's c.1.8% old <ls ere ve Crete, Nebr...... 
Dominican nt Ons eden its eae San Rafael, Calif 
Dominican - SHOR OD ORS ioe Racine, Wis.......-.. 
Mew. tke (OS ES Yo oss tetas es Madison, N. J 


Dropsie College tor Hebrew & 
Cognate , E., 8.)..|Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Drury (C., sa 2 oon oe th Springfield, Mo.....: 


s. 
Dubuque, "Un. of (CEB eee 
Duchesne (We : 
Duke Un. (C 


Dubuque, Iowa...:.. 
Omaha, Nebr........ 
Durham, N. C 


Washingson, D. C.... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....:. 


¢ 


Dug uesne Un. (fOr 19) Ape Sere ee 
eee A (W.., 8) Pere Tati Buffalo, N. ¥.. 76.2.4 

BE Sevan Saeco Richmond, Ind....... 

.|Ada, Okla 
.|Johnson City, Tenn. 
.|Marshall, Tex.. 
-|Riehmond, Ky. . 
.|Harrisonburg, V: 
Wollaston, Mass,..... 
Portales, N. Mex..... 


East Texas Baptist (C. 
Eastern Ky. State (C.) 
Eastern Mennonite (C 
Eastern Nazarene (C., 8.) . i 
East’n N. Mex. Un. (C., E., 8.).. 
Edgewood pap of the Sacred 


15 GE a nal A oped «Date ae eee re oa Madison, Wis........ 
Elizabethtown (GOB ehcs Elizabethtown, Pa.... 
PMMA EG CC) ern pots arc wie joince oo oe Elmhurst, Ill..:...... 

Amina (WW. Es Se cca eieek Elmira-N.oY occ tc 
“1 GUC G Bae) OFS Re Sa ee eee Elon Coll., N. C...... 
manerson: (O-5 E., e)n vos, s,c-3 2 st oston, Mass........ 
PRIMATE OWic) rere a char tabaeielars Boston, Mass........ 
Emmanuel ecto (C., S.)...|Berrien Spgs., Mich 
Emory Un. (part C., S.)......... mory Un., Goes AE 

mory,, Wao esses os 


Emory and Henry (Com Bat =) aa 
Emporia, Coll. of (C.) 

Erskine (C., S.) 
SOUERSL SC CHARS eae athe isaac hea 
Evansville (om (OD emi ae ORE NL otic 
Fairfield Un, (part C., E., 8. ss aa 
Fairleigh oN ates c. 8. por 
Fairmont State (C., S.) 
Fenn (C. 
Ferris Inst. (C., S. 
Ferrum Junior (c., 8.) 
Findlay (C., 
Fisk Un. C., s., i 
Flora Macdonald Ww 
*Plorida A. & M. ‘ 
Florida Nor. & Ind. (C.,S., N.).. 
Florida Southern (C., 8.)........ 


Eureka, Ill. Sale ere 
Evansville, Ind....... 
Fairfield, a Sy 


Florida State Un. (C., E., S.).-.- 

*Florida, Un. of (C., EB. ., S.)....../Gainesville, Fla 

Fontbonne (see St. Louis Un.) 

Fordham Un. (part C., E.,S.)..... New York, N. Y:..:. 

Fort Hays Kan. St. (C., E.,8.)....|Hays, Kiagner 
S., N.).|Fort Valley, Gal... :: 


Fort Vailey State (C., iY 
Paihia (Eve). cco a wie aw ene 
Franklin and Marshall (Serie cs 
Franklin Un, (C., 8.) 


eas SETA CRUES, (res oie 


Fresno State (C.. E., S.)......... ese Calif 

Friends Un. (C., Ps ) Pacer pies nade, Wichita, Kan........ 
Toph re ere S reed Of 1a IK OES. 19 TPES Re eer ect RRC Greenville, S. C:...... 
eared! ie? Rt Palas: une ene Washington, D.C.... 
AAI GM HS: ie arere heirs iehee eer epeieres « Ie We ly kines ose 
erat (& licen Vise a Beaver Falls, Pa..... 


George Fox (9 4.4 Rate Dine wae 
George et pone (C., 8: 3 

Geo. Washington Un. C., “1 8.) 
George Williams (C., F 
Georgetown Un. (part Oy, odenod 
Georgetown (C., S. 

Georgia Inst. of Tech. (C., 
Ga. St. Coll, for Women te 
*Georgia, Un. of (C., E., S. 
Atlanta Division (C., S.) 
Georgian Court oe s.) 


~Gettysburg (C., 8.). 
Glenville State C E 8 


Newberg, Ore........ 
Los Angeles, C aerans 


| .|Glenville, W. 


Goddard (C., E,, 8.). Plainfield, Vt... 
Gonzaga Un. ee kane, 

Good Counsel (W.)........ White Plains, N. Y 
Gordon Coll. of Theology (C.) ‘Boston, Mass 

Goshen ( Hy Los lect area oes aaa Goshen, Ind......... 
Goucher (w.) Rialater Sih seetta) sce a> .... Baltimore, Md 


Year 


David L. “Grawterd: 
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__ Governing Official 


Sam B, Seen (act. ve 

Donald W.. Miller. ae 
Matthew D. Smith...) ! 
R. E. ee dete ath wtese lh 


John R. Che eee 
Raymond B. Pordum. 
George J. Renneker..... 
rol C. McCann...... 

E. Thomasson (act.) 
john Ay Perkins). 4555 
A. Blair Knapp........ 
Albert C. ee Saha ios 


Sister Mary Patrick... . 
Mother Mary Cleopha. . 
Fred G, Holloway...... 
James Creese.......... 


Abraham A. Neuman... 
James F. Findlay....... 
Rollo LaPorte. .......... 
Mother Mary Downey. . 
Arthur H. Edens....,.. 


Sister Mildred Dolores. . 
Vernon F. Gallagher... ; 
Sister Margaret. ....... 
fa te E. Jones.<% 2... 
Chas. F. Spencer....... 
Burgin E.-Dossett. |... . 
Harvey D. Bruce....... 
W. F.O'Donnell....... 
John R. Miamaw....... 
Edward S. Mann....... 
Floyd D, Golden....... 


read Mary Nona...... 

C. Baugher.. -22..i.% 
moary W. Dinkmeyer... 
Lewis Eldred 


Jonathan French, Jr.... 
Sister Margaret Patricia. 
Percey W. Christian.... 
Goodrich C. White..... 
Foye G. Gibson......,. 


Joseph D. Fitzgerald.... 
Peter Sammartino...... 
John W. Pence (act.) . 

G. Brooks Earnest (act. 53 
Victor F. Spathelf 
Stanley Emrich........ 
H. Clifford Fox..... A 
Charles S. Johnson. . 
Marshall S. Woodson 
George W. Gore, Jr 
Royal W. Puryear. 
Ludd M. Spivey... 
Doak S. Campbell...... 
J. Hillis Miller......... 


Laurence McGinley..... 
M. C. Cunningham..... 
Cornelius V. Troup..... 
Harold W. Richardson. . 
Theodore A. Distler.... 
Néwell Gates (Dir.)..... 
Arnold E. Joyal........ 
S. Arthur Watson. : 
John I. Plyler. <3 
Leonard M. Elstad. |... 
Joseph J. Webrie....... 
Charles M. 
Paul\ Parker}. i iss cee 
Hugh M. Tiner BRP Sah 


Cloyd H. Marvin....... 
Hunter Guthrie........ 
B.S) BU Tice ee 


Omer GC. Aderhoild. 

George Sparks (Dir. 
Sister Marie Anna. . 
Henry W. A. Hanson 
Harry, Be Meflin fa 2 
Royce 8. Pitkin. ....... 
Francis E. Corkery..... 
Mother M. Dolores..... 
T. Leonard Lewis...... 
Ernest EH. Miller.. ...... 


ents 
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‘(see Tulane La. 

Hamline Un. Co BBDESY oc tere St. Paul, Minn....... 1854 |Hurst R. Anderson..... 
Hanover (C.) te ise es ! Beier a isos Hanover, Ind... ..| 1827 |Albert G. Parker, Jr.... 
> din-Simmons Un. ies ‘Tex ne 
Harding (C.,8.)...... 2 Searcy, Ark. .:..2...- 1924 |George S. Benson....... 
Harpur, of State Un. ( Endicott, = 2 aa ge? Sei. 1946 |Glenn Bartle (Prov. aoe 
Hartwick (C., .|Oneonta, N. Y......- 1928 |Henry J. Armold........ 
HarvardsUn. Cambridge, Mass..... 1636 |James Bryant Conant.. 
Hastings ee Hastings, as i ce William M. French..... 
PEL PR VIER OMCs tte s2k one wie ss eo oi alls Haverford, Pa........ 18 Gilbert F. White....... 
*Hawaii, Un. of ase E., Bee See Honolulu, T. a eanaeaers 1907 |Gregg M. Sinclair...... 
Heidelberg (C., S.).. Sie Eitin MORI) srg. « suse 1850 |Terry Wickham........ 
Hendrix ( aS: Bie Recelcsiewsiths cite Conway, PAT lcci 5 = SOIR E, She view 
High Point Kes SSD seg eo oe ees = High Point, N. C.....}| 1924 |Dennis H. Cooke....... 
H RIGO RIS ees asc. ses. Alilisdale, Mich...... | 1844 |J. Donald Phillips...... 
TUEVESIC op Br cc) deletaele ss segs 0 Hartford, Conn...... 9 |Alan S. Wilson....:.... 
BE MTANAGCG@ ES Y Sh as ss ate ws = eos) ane gram, “Ohio ic... os pol ig | Bie briy ines Se: 
Hobart (see Coll. of The Seneca) 

PETOISURENAC) iStedic a clsid hace sees ee Hempstead, N. Y....| 1935 |John C. Adams........ 
“ohn (QUA ee Hollins Coll., Va 
Holy Cross, Coll. of the......... Worcester, Masao >. Sieg aa ais 5 
Holy Family (W.,S.).......---- Manitowoc, Wis a M. Orestes. : 5. 
Holy Names, Coll. of the (W., e: )|Oakland, Calif. . 

Holy Names (W., E., S.).... .|Spokane, Wash. 


: Trederick, Md. 7 7 Bs to 
‘|Holland, Mich. = Irwin J. Lubbers....... 
: Stephen W. Paine...... 
.|Houston, Tex........ William W. Kemmerer.. 
.|Birmingham, Ala Harwell G. Davis....... 


Howard Payne, (GC; 8.). ...|Brownwood, Texas. . . Thomas H. Taylor...... 
Howard Un. (C.,S., N.)......-.- Washington, D. C.... Moréecai W. Johnson... 
Humboldt State’ (CORES tac Arcata, Calif......... Cornelius Siemens...... 
RICE M Ws Sa) ve. o es ces weesees New York, N. Y George N. Shuster... ..- 
Huntingdon (C., ES ni Minato, Montgomery, Ala Hubert Searcy......... 
Huntington no Revie eter oie Huntington, Ind Elmer Becker 3.002% 
Huron (C 35 S| OI eee Huron, 8. Dak George F. tcp eneet. 
Huston Tillatson 6. BSN.) aie. ni| RUSE, LEX cise sciclenais Matthew S. Davage. 
Idaho, Coll. of o ‘SI ieee arate & Caldwell, Idaho... ... 1891 |Paul M. Pitman........ 
Idaho State (C..S.)......+....-. Pocatello, Idaho...... 1947 |Carl W. MecIntosh...... 
*Idaho, Un. of (C., B.,8.)....2.: Moscow, Idaho....... 1889 |J. E. Buchanan........ 
SNA (Ct A A ee Jacksonville, I...... 1829 |H. Gary Hudson....... 
Illinois Inst. of Tech. ae ES.) .;Ohicago, D2... wis 1892 |J. T. Rettaliata........ 
*Tilinois, Un. of (C., 8. a ae Urbana & Chicago, Ill.| 1868 |George D. Stoddard. 
Illinois Wesleyan Un. rai S.)....]Bloomington, Il..... 1850 }Merrill J. Holmes...... 
Tmmaculata (W.,S.).........--° Immaculata, Pa...... 1920. |\V~ uh. Burns, 20s saat 
Immaculate Heart LV =) ee Los Angeles, Calif....} 1916 |Sister M. Thecla....... 
Incarnate Word (W., E., S.)..... San Antonio, Tex....| 1881 |Sister M. Golumkille A 


Indiana Central (C., 8.) 


.|{ndianapolis 27, Ind. . 
Indiana F “aa 


: 1902 |I. Lynd Esch. 
.|fort Wayne, Ind. 


1930 |Archie T. Keene. . 


Indiana Un. (C a Radi .|Bloomington, a, 1820 |Herman B. Wells... 
Inst. for ean Study ( .|Princeton, N. 

PG EREUAURAV NTS Fivia's inldicis, sie sve « . |New Rochelle, Ty .| 1940 |Arthur A. Loftus....... 
*Iowa State (C., E., 8. Yes .|Ames, Towa. ......00. 1868 |Charles E. Raley or. 
Iowa, State Un. a . Wi HTOwaewoltyy Las. cian. 1847 |Virgil M. Hancher.. 

Iowa Wesleyan (C., $3 ett. cae Mt. Pleasant, Ia..... 1842 |J. Raymond Chadwick. . 
Istanbul Woman's.............. Istanbul, Turkey..... 1871 |Floyd H. Black........ 
Jackson et ) (see ae ol: ) 

Jackson (C., E., 8., N.). .|Jackson, Miss........ x) Reddix, 55 osas 
Jacksonville (C., a RU Mtn a 5 want Jacksonville, Tex.....] 1899 |Gerald D. Kellar....... 
Mamestown (C., 82)... ee es Jamestown, 'N. Dak. | . Geot ec ae rn Oe 
Jarvis Christian (C,, 4) Sowing ie Hawkins, Tex........| 1912 |John B. Eubanks...._.- 
John Brown Un. Ge ../Siloam Spgs., Ark....] 1919 |John E. Brown, Jr...... 
John Carroll Un. ey %, "s: De ....|Cleveland, Ohio...... 


Johns Hopkins Un. (part G.,5., Dag Baltimore, Md 


RPUsCOnMNG Smithy Un (Ch Ej 7 tae ee joe che OU a en ee ere 

gy 0) Soe ae i a Charlotte, N. C...... 1867 |Hardy Liston.......... 
LU GEENA) aly ee Marion, Ala.........| 1838 |John I. Riddle......... 
BMC RO Bs. oe ae Sng ko ene Huntingdon, Pa...... SULA y silietaieis 
REMAIMAZOO! (C.) oo scans saree Kalamazoo, Mich... . SAVEPEON 2s sys els 
Kansas City, Un. of (C.,8.).....|/Kansas City, Mo..... ~ Decker... . 
*Kansas State Coll. of ae & 

Applied Science (Cc S.)....]/Manhattan, Kan..... 1863 |James A. McCain...... 
Kansas, Un. of (C., Jays ....|bawrence, Kan....... 1865 |F. D. Murphy (Chan.).. 
Kansas Wesleyan ba, AG}, 8). Salina, Kant osccsee., 1886 |A. Stanley Trickett..... 

Kent State Un. (C., 8). Rca Kent, Ohio”. vo. oursc 1910 |George A. Bowman..... 
Kentucky Christian co .....}/Grayson, Ky.. -»| 1919 |J. Lowell Lusby........ 

Kentucky State (C., .|Frankfort, Ky. 1886 |Rufus B. Atwood 


*Kentucky, Un. of (on 
Kentucky Wesleyan Cone 


.|Lexington, Ky. 

. .|Owensboro, Ky + LOVER. 4 « 5 

.|Gambier, Ohio * SiO 486 53 
Katherine G. Blyley 

R. T. L. Liston. 

1938 |Percy B. Crawiord. 


King's College, Del... 
Wilkes-Barre, Penn... 
Galesburg, Ill 


crchatite tote 781 70 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 1875 |James A. Colston 

Fauve Gy ue BIS SSa cas. oe Highland Falls, N. Y..} 1933 |Sister M. Jane Thom: i30 38 

ee pee 8). 1 2:9.9:5 66. Ee a Baston, Pa.......... 1826 |Ralph C. Hutchison. 1,341 129 | 
range ¢ 1 8) a ee LaGrange, Ga... 2... 1831 |Waights G. Henry, Jr.. 157 24 

Lake Erie (W. nett mame peire polit. pewat- Painesville, Ohio..... 1856 |Paul pe onee Soe 138 24 

Bake morest. (CS)... ..-...... Lake Forest, Ill. .....| 1857 |Ernest A. Johnson...... 930 55 

Lamar State Coll. of Tech. (C.). .|Beaumont, Tex...... F. L. MeDonald........ 2,100 99 


(1) Post-doctoral research. 


Lane (C WS). Riig ies Oia ae maka 
* win Ba (GB, 8, N). 


. 


Education—Senior Colleges 


Governing Official 


pecbane. E. Womack. . 
wrcs Grin. eos toa 


1863 |Gregorian Paul......... 
eepicrra (Oe BS) ula ash ees PALIN TON, Calif... vc. 1922 
La Verne (C., 8.) 1891 
Lawrence (C.)... 002027! 1847 


Lawrence Inst. of Tech. 
Lebanon Valley (C., E., S.) 
Eepigh Un. (part O!, S.)... 


E. George Lawrence... . 
Frederic K. Miller... |. 
Martin D. ae 


~LeMoyne Dis Be) o cieee eae har 
Lenoir Rhyne (C.,S.)...........|/Hickory, N.C....... 
. ok, (W.., ie tiie Ie ee ee 
‘ourneau Tec! te SE aoe Longview, Tex....... R. G. LeTourneau.. 
Lewis and Clark (C.,S.)........ Portland, Ore........ 1867 |Morgan S. Odell a aig 


Lewis College of Science & 
Technology 
Limestone 


Loretto Heights 


shies 
Los aa aee St. Gon’ of Applied 


Mee ae cisi ieee 


.|Dubuque® Iowa... ..: 
.|Loretto, Colo........ 


Luby 
Sister Frances Marie. , 


- 


ee 


——— es aiid 


Arts-& Sciences (C., Los Same Calif. 1947 Reward MeDonald 
Touisiana (Ci, 8.) oe ee ccc eens in Nae resis 1906 1 Guinn. 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. (C sgt ye ave ei RARSEOM, Toth st ee:. chore 1894 

*Louisiana State Un. (C., B., S,)..|Baton Rouge, La..... 1860 
Louisville, Un. of (G., S.)..”... | |Louisville, Ky....._). 1789 
Lowell Textile Inst. (eG, Sree ta. well, Mass........ 1895 |Martin J. Lydon....... 
COMO leeks crt oeic a cietus vats Od cc «one Baltimore, gu 06 ae oR 1852 . Murray..... 
fovoln Une artiC:, 83)i.55 3.0.. Los Angeles, Calif....] 1911 |Charles S. Casassa...... 
Loyola Un. (C., E., S.)..........|Chicago, Mll........_: 1870 |James T. Hussey....... 
PV CHGSBACON(SS) on... cafncracrs> = - ..| 1934 |/Leo D: Sullivan........ 
Eoyola’ Un, (part C.,.8:)......5... Ve O<: ae 1912 |W. Patrick Donnelly.... 
iaither (C., E., 8.)........:.....|Decorah, Iowa....... 1861 |J. Wilhelm Yivisaker.... 
Lycoming (C.,'S.) 921121211111) / Williamsport, Pa!) )! 1812 |John W. Long......... 
Lynchburg (C.,S.).............|Lynehburg, Va....._: 1903 |Orville W. Wake....... 
Macalester (C.,.8.)....00...000 7 VEIT Se. se 1885 |Charles J. Turck....... 
MacMurray Na ; ‘3 PS COagen C6 Jacksonville, TU isis a 1846 t INOrrisie ae eae 
BEACHOOR KC7., S2).c.. es when els Madison Coll., Tenn..} 1904 |A. A. Jasperson........ 
*Maine, Un. ae KG Bs 8) oes. fs (OPONG,, MEMa IN. Ses oc 1865 |Arthur A. Hauck....... 
Manchester (C., S. } oa z -| 1895 |Vernon F. Schwalm..,.. 
1 ES CLR a 1 Se en ae eth ie ict ... |Brother Thomas........ 
Manhattanville Solicue of the 
Sacred Heart (W.,S.).........|Purchase, N. Y...... 1841 |Eleanor O’Byrne....... 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie (see 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech.) 
Marian (W., ee Scare PS Ore Indianapolis, Ind..... 1937 |Sister Mary Kevin...... 
PR TABUE OP G2) se a. widne glee loin en's Poughkeepsie, N. Y...| 1930 |Bro. Thomas Austin... . 
Marietta (G., a5? Bo pd ae be Marietta, Ohio....... 1835 |William B. Irvine...... 
MarOR NC. By. sons see so Marion, Ind. oes. ca. 1920 |William F. McConn.... 
Maritime, ‘of Petnia 0 a 
Pere oennot sean irl (rent Calvin T. Durgin....... 
Manibora.(C., £.,'S:)). 2...¢2+...)|Mariboro, Vt... .3. 2. 1947 |David S. Lovejoy Se 
Marquette Un. (C., S.)..........]/Milwaukee, Wis...... 1864 |Edward J. O’Donnell... 
Marshall (C., BH. So... 1. ee ...| 1837 |Stewart H. Smith...... 
Mary Baldwin { OW)noe cau Staunton, Vacc-..... 1842 Wis 5 essa 
Mary Hardin-Baylor Cw... Oe oA 4 peony EK ersitie te 1845 |Gordon G. ieincletan® 
Mary Manse (W.,S.)...........|Toledo, Ohio......... 1922 |Sister M. Kaley........ 
Mary Washington ieee Va., U, of) 
Marycrest (see BE Ambrose) 
Maryerove (W., 8.)..-roo cee SVEIOINS 2 leis asein 1910 |Sister M. Honora....... 
Maryland Coll. ‘tor yon Pane AVA Sac e.ekt 1853 |W. H. Moore, III...... 
*Maryland, Un. of (C., E.,8.)... 1807 |Harry C. Byrd......... 
*Maryland State (C, Ey, ING)... 1886 {John T. Williams....... 
Marylhurst ; S.).........]/Marylhurst, Ore...... ain 
Marymount (W.;S.)ci.i.........jealina, Kano... es 1922 : . 
Marymount (W.,S.)............/Tarrytown, N. Y..... 1907 |Mother Therese Dalton. 
City, Campus... uae. ses a... LNeW YOrk,-N. Y..... ... |Mother Therese Dalton. 
Maryville (Mo.) (see St. Louis U.) 
Maryville (C.)......: Bee: Maryville, Tenn 1819 |Ralph W. Lloyd.. 
Marywood (W., E., 8.) Scranton, Pa.... 1915 
*Mass. Inst. of Tech 1861 
*Mass., Un. of (C. 1863 
McKendree eee Disa biderse is 2h {SAO OANON, ES oc cies « 1828 
mMiGNurry (C.8:)> . 22.2... «. |Abilene; Tex.>........ 1923 i 
MeNeese State oe =) Sele arch > Charles, La..... 1939 |Lether E. Frazar....... 
McPherson (C., §.).............)]MePherson, Kan. .... 1887 |Desmond Bittinger..... 
Memphis State’ (C., E., S.).......|/Memphis, Tenn...... 1912 |J. M. Smith. .......... 
LACS CCE (2 on ean ee nee ee Re it ....| 1915 |William E. Kratt....... 
Mercer Un. (C., E., S.).........- RCON BGA Sh osis.cc0hets 1833 |Spright Dowell......... 
Merey (W., S.)../.-...0-7.-..-..|Detroit, Mich........ 1941 
Mereyhurst | (We eolieveteet ec ereiepe et LAG, Oka taveedrnicts orotsy ate. 6 1926 
Meredith (W.,S.)......:6.-.00. Raleigh, N. C........ 1899 |Carlyle Campbell....... 
Merrill-Palmer Sonool (C., B) 5. y Michi 75.20. 1920 
Merrimack (C.,.S.).............;Andover, Mass....... 1947 
Miami, Un. of (Ce) pS) sso. ve, » | Coral Gables, Fla... 1925 |Bowman F. Ashe....... 
Miami Un. (C., E., 8.)..:.......|/Oxford, Ohio......... 1809 |Ernest H. Hahne....... 
Michigan Coll. "ot Mining and 
NCTE Od COMM! OFF ~ 9) eS ees fe Houghton, Mich..... 1885 |Grover C. Dillman... .. 
*Michigan State (Com ‘. 8.). .|East Lansing, Mich...| 1855 |John A. Hannah........ 
Michigan, Un. of (C, Be , Mich..... 1817 |Harlan Hatcher........ 
Middlebury (W.,5S.)............|Middlebury, Vt...... 1800 |Samuel S. Stratton..... 
IWiCANG (Ge Sk ae. seere. jen. - |Lremont, Nebr... .... 1887 |Paul W. Dieckman..... 


Midwestern Un. (C., E., S.)..... Wichita Falls, Tex.. James B. Boren........ 


ee ee ee ee a ee ee oe 


ae Oe : 

fies (C.,S.)........+,..+.....|Birmingham, Ala..... TAs Bell oo eee 

{erat wiitinnore (see Buffalo, U. of) 
an 


(C. 
Millie Ua (Gy Bein Pairs ee 
illsa; fa Os eg Beare Miss........| 1890 |Ellis Finger............ 
Milton Pes” Be ee pe a HS ae fiton, Wis......,.- Carroll L Hilt Coaneee 
Milwaukee Sch, of Enginee: ..s|Milwaukee, Wis...... 903 |Karl O. Werwath....... 


Pere oa Hae vy ane, 
see a 
*Minnesota, Un. OF (C., E., 8... : James L. Morr! 
; pact h, Minn........ John King (Provost) 
Duluth Branch, (Ce i; 8). |B 2 King (Pro 


, Miseisaipp! ATS SARE fare Clinton, Miss 
Miestesibpt Industrial (C.,8., N.)- 
Miss. Southern (C., E., 8.) 
Miselseipp! S State (C., E., 


ississippi, Un. of (C., E., 8 University, Miss... .. . Williams....... 

issourl Val IC, a, S-) Marshall, Mo........ M. Earle Collins....... 
*Missouri, we ot (CG; zB. & ). 2. |Columbia, Mo........ Fred’k A. Middlebush.. 

etal- 3 

eG. 8) Ne al care Salas PRON A SIME O LS, Cs. anes isa Curtis L> ae 
Monmouth (C., S.)..........--./Monmouth, Ill....... 1853 |James H. Grier 
Montana School of Mines (C.)...|Butte, Mont......... Ride. Wank ele) (ch toy 
OE Sale a (C., @ B ae “By .../Bozeman, Mont...... Ry FE. RRenne. 2. 2. 10a's «ie 

ate Un. (C., E., S.)...}/Missoula, Mont......} 1893 |Carl MeFarland........ 

Mantront Me Bryatrsieccidia dina. = «se Cs skates J. Rupert McGregor. . 
REARS WRENN cotta gai tots ierene%s cc's vee wie PR Soorg os vee os Baupert. -. 
Moravian College for A Ne ......-| 1742 {David E. Weinland..... 
Morehead State (C., Sea e ESV aistases tate Charles R. Spain....... 
Morehouse (see Atlénts Un. Sys.) 
Morgan State (C., E., S., N.)..../Baltimore, Md.......| 1867 |Martin D. JenKins...... 


Morningside (C., By. eae tant c crhenaxs 


PRES WINS) taste sods ote o = Gases af 1908 lOO, SeOUbOnE EK co” were 

Morris Brown (C.,S., N.)....... 5 ORB asay Mh re orevateys W. A. Fountain, Jr..... 
; Leonard Riggleman..... 

Damian Jentges. . . 
Roswell G. Ham... 
Edward Fitzpatrick..... 
Mother M. F. McC ell 

1867 |Sister M. Placide....... 


1854 |Mother Mary Zoe...... 
1934 |Sister Mary Mauritia... 


‘|Baltimore, Md....... 


-|Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio.. 
Hooksett, N. H....... 


Mt. St. Mary's (W., 8). Sate esas Los Angeles, Calif....| 1925 |Sister Marie du Lourdes. 
Mt. St. Mary’s (EB eee eee OMItsburg, Md... ... 1808 |John L. Sheridan....... 
Mt. St. Scholastica’ ay. ...../Atehison, Kan.......| 1863 |Rev. Mother A. Schroll.. 
Mt. St. Vincent, Se of coy .:|New York, N. Y...... 1910 |Sis. Cath. Marie (Dean). 
Mt. Union (C., 8.). 5 ..-- Alliance, Ohio. ....... 1846 |Charles B. Ketcham.... 
Mublenberg (S.).........5...-.- Allentown, Pas. i.ci.c.0]- SBIR A eas aia eae anos 
Mundelein (W.,S.)............. Chicago, DU: e sasin.. 

Munic. Un. of Omaha (C., E.,S.)..|Omaha, Nebr........ 1908 |P. Milo Bail...... boo 
Munie. Un. of Wichita (C., E.,S.).|Wichita, Kan........ 1895 |Harry F. Corgin....... 
Muskingum (C., E., S.)......... New Concord, Ohio...| 1837 |Robert N. MM ontewcneie 
PRSBOTEMMOS re is ec elds cs cc as Springvale, Me....... 1912 |Roger C. Gay.......... 
Nazareth (W., a Riri yerstnentic os. = Louisville, Ky........ 1920 |Sister Margaret........ 
Nazareth (W., Ee Peas ictnc ke aes Nazareth, Mich...... 1897 |Sister Mary Kevin..... 
Nazareth (W., E.,S.)........... Rochester, N. Y...... 1924 |Rev. Mother Helene. 
Nazareth Coll, ra ‘Acad. (W.)..... Nazareth, Ky........ 1814 |Sis. M. Gertrude (Dean). 
Nebraska Central (C., He Ee est Central City; Nebr... sj igs ss | Ou WW) OMreOllec caer 
*Nebraska, Un. of (C., S.)..../Lincoln, Nebr........ 1869 |R. G. Gustavson art 
Nebr. Wesieyan Univ. C. E., 8.) |Lineoln) Nebr. . 1... 1887 Carl, C. Bracy (Chan.). 
New England (C.)............05 Henniker, N. Hamp...| 1946 UE, oes SueeeG pees 
*New Hamp., Un. of (C., E., S.).|Durham, N. H....... 1866 Robert re Chandler, Jr.. 


*New Mexico College of Agric. and 


Mech ANS (CC. Si). ve es State Colleges NY Mex.| 1889 |John W. Branson...... 
New Mexico Highlands Un. (C., 8.) |Las Vegas, Mex...|...... Thomas Donnelly......| 879]. ..... 
New Mex. ee ot Mining and 

Technolo ogy KCTS bie doe ae my: Socorro, N. Mex,..... 1889 |E. J. Workman........ 
New Mex. tary iistidute. -|Roswell, N. Mex..... 1893 |Col. C. F. War (S 
New Mex., Univ. of (C., E., 8... Albuquerque, N. Mex.| 1889 |Tom L. Popejoy. axe 
New Mexico Western (C., PS. )..../Silver City, N. Mex...|:;.... Haddon James........ O} das oe 
New Rochelle, Coll. of (W.)...... New Rochelle, N. Y..| 1904 |Mother M. D. Dunkerley 
New Sch. for Soc. Research (G., 8.)|New orks Nickevntes 1919 |Hans Simons. 
N. Y. Sch. of ae Work of Col- 

umbia Un. (C., E., S.). -..|New York, N. Y...... 1898 |Dwight D. Eisenhower. . 
New York, State’ Univ, OLB AIDARY) IN. Xs 6 Pye 1951 |William 8. Carlson... .)......<|...... 
New York Watys (Ce Bae New York, N. LS ae 1831 |Henry T. Heald (Chan.). 
Newark Coll. sit Eng. (C., E.,'8.).|Newark, N.J......,.| 1881 |Robert Van Houten... 
MewDerny (GO. 8.) css sles we vce Newberry, 8. C....... 1856 |James C. Kinard....... 
Pre ts Memorial (see Tulane 

niv 

Niagara Univ. (0.35 OR SS ee area Niagara Univ., N. Y..| 1856 |Francis L. Meade...... 
*North Carolina, Agric. and Nas pa 

Coll. of (C., 8., N.). ..|Greensboro, N. C.....| 1891 |F. D. Bluford.......... 
North Sanne. (Co.,8.,.N.)....3;/Durham, N’. C.....!) 1] 1910 |Aifonso Bilder...) ./.)°: 
*No. Car., Un. of (G., Oe Bisa: Chapel Hill, N. C....| 1789 |Robt. B. House (Chan.). 

*State Callege of Agriculture ‘& 

Engineering Mee bpieda) eae dokatiees Raleigh, N. Cini ven 1889 |John Harrelson (Chan.). 

Woman's. (HE. Sic. cee ees ve Greensboro, N. G...:.| 1891 |B. K. Graham RE 
North Central (C.). 2010223. Naperville, Tll........ 1861 |C. Harve Geiger . 
*North Dakota Agric. Ne ‘a §.),... |Rargo, N: Dak. 1889 |Fred S. Hultz.......... 
North Dakota, Un, - (C SS ye: Grand Forks, N. Dak. 1883 |John C. West.............. 
North Georgia (C.,.S.)... 0s... Dahlonega, Gave 1873 |Merritt E. “ron Sa cota, 
North Texas State (C., E., S.)...|/Denton, Tex......... 1899 |J. C. Matthews........ 
Northeast La. State (C., 8. Yay j)Monroe, La.) 66s. sos 1928 |Lewis C, Slater......... 
Northeastern State (C., E., S. Ne ‘|Tahlequah, OSes 1851 |Harrell Garrison........ 
Northeastern Take (CORA Bs .|Boston, Mass........ 1898\,|Carl SES eee 
Northland (C., ee .|Ashland, Wis........ 1892 |Lewis H. Ha ae 237 24 
Northwest Christian (G Bugene;, Orel’. Siawes 1895 ‘Ross J. Griffeth........ 352 22 


(a) Comprises Champlain College, Harpur College and the Maritime Colle e; refer also N. Y. Stat 
Un. of, under Junior Colleges and Teachers Colleges. : * S 


OO ee ee = a eel util YT. <=. a 
_ 2 


f Stud- 
Name Location Year Governing Official ents 
Northwest Sap niee Caja) 5 hoa Nampa, Idaho....... Lhe a apa anaes at 
Northwestern. ...... Se nee Watertown, Wis... 3R05 | Fewing, Clee eto Gees 
rorthwestern State (C., peor ...| Natchitoches, La...,.]| 1884 Eee Prather. at 1,367 
Ss 


Notre Dame, Uni 


if Oakland City (C 8.) Te Goxst 2 eee 2 
Be Operiin woot ee Oberlin, Ohio free ee : 3 
__ Occidental (C., Los Angeles, Calif: 1887 William &. Stevenson... Fett 
Oglethorpe wal. (€., 8 Oglethorpe Uniy,, Ga.| 1835 [Arthur G. Coons....... ate 
~ Ohio Northern Un . |Ada, Ohio Prank Be Menon ee 75 
*Ohio State Univ. (C., 8.).......{Columbus, Ohio... °.:| 1870 |E780K B. McIntosh... .. 18,618 
Ohio Westover Cake GS 1842 [John C. Baker... 27... A 
o Wesleyan lv. (C,)=. 5... | Delaware,“Ohio.:.. ...| 1842) [yo Sy ance aaa oar 3 
> Coklshoma A. & M. (C,, H.8.). Stillwater, Okla Hee Go bee? eee 
Oklahoma Baptist Un. (C. a §.).._|Shawnee, Okla John W. Raley a 1.241 
Oklahoma City Univ. (C., 8.)....|Okla. City, OKla...... O08 cae a veges ee ie 2763 
Okla. Coll. for Women 2 tare 3 Chickasha, Okla......} 1908 |G po Be eee 663 
Oklahoma, Univ. of Gy ., S.)...| Norman, Okla... ./://] 1890 |G; Dan Procter........ 8,814 
Olivet Nazarene (C.,S.)......... Kankakee, Ill..,:.:..| 1908 |George L. Cross........ 850 
SIE OR a ee ar an en ai Olivet, Mich oipra legato jo late | Okan eect nd fear rapa pecs 144 
Oregon, Univ. of (C.,8.). 0.00... ugene, OTe. 22. .o%.'s s ‘| 4.902 
ofr tand Campus ES Bree Portland, Ore Sach strates ae ? 
Sean niy Meets ee awa, Kan... || 1865 | ce es a. at eeiemniele oll tenner 
Otterbein (CO) on Westerville, Ohio... .: 1847 Andrey Marin pe 
uachita (C., E.,8.)............ Kadelphia, Ark..... 1886 |t A. Haswell vs 451 
on Lady of ‘Cincinnati W., S.).. Ginsinnee, Obie. BEE Taal par rset yam A ge ACICIC G 343 
Our Lady of the Elms, College ot Ake + 1928 
PME ecm nnin era tra atecN iG copee, Mass....:. 
Our Lady of the Lake (part C.,S.).|San Antonio, Tex. .... 1896 Cristopner Weldon. ms ped 
Our Lady of pees College o: Diced a 1918 (tS eee eae 
mp bn gD a) vino "y v apalie fees v0 gyno and, (em Daniel J. O’ Neill... .. 86 
Our Lady of Victory {past C., S.).|Fort Worth, Tex 1930 pene 
Ozarks, Coll. of the (C., E:, S.).. .|Clarksville, Ark ana4 Mother Danis ia Mh 
BROOME SIs. vane eae New York, N. Y. : s means Pls 71) 
Pacific, College of the Pe E., S.)./Stockton, Calif. . i igo. Ses i 
Pacific Lutheran er eros Parkland, Wash......| 1894 [Gan °C. Bastyold. 1111. 08 
Pacific Union (C., “hes eexorsNohae: wita'e 2 Any if........] 1882 lSohn B. Weaver...... |. 876 
macifie Univ: (C.8.).. 026. o6. on Forest Grove, OFe nculfia se aa 599 
P: ie 5 Bk; Dic Rica , la savcte A ta, Ga.........| 1883 | CG Peters... ... 407 
Pan American (C., B.,8.). 12.11: Edinburg, Tex seeeees| 1927 12° B Ward..... 558 
peace Aad MatO5 iS). i. 05% Goueirey, (0):< Ener 537 
POR SO lee cit ay alice, 3! ate)cisya cave n/m ove Parkville, Mo........ a 392 
Parks Coll. of Aeronautical Tech. |(see St. ‘Lots Univ.) 
Parsons (C.,8.)..........-+2-+: Fairfield, Iowa.......| 1875 lpom wm. Shearer........ 253 
Pasadena’ (C:;8.)) 1006s. esse csc Pasadena, Calif...... ’ Purkiser.... 2.11 630 
aul Quinn (C.;'8.) N93... 0.400 WACO; TGR rete sc c.cre 016 1872 |GQherman L. esha ar. 453 
Pembroke (see aa Univ.) 
Pembroke State (C.,S.)......... Pembroke, N.C..... 1887 Ip Pp. Wellons.. oc. a 145 
Pennsylvania Coll. for Women. . ||Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1869 paul R. Anderson... |. 522 
Pennsylvania Military (S. >, a Bion (@) (2S a it: er ee 1821 lawin Howell (act)... 625 
*Pennsylvania State (C., H., S.)..|State College, Pa... .. 1855 |milton 8. Eisenhower...| 11,753 
Pennsylvania, Un. of (C., e, 8.) . Philadelphia, Pa... . 1740: lFrarold EB. Stassen...... 16,226 
Phiiadelphia Coll. of Pharmacy 

and Science (C.)........4....- Philadelphia, Pa. 1821 Ivor Grimibens eee 802 
Philadelphia Textile Inst. (C.)...|Philadelphia, Pa.. 1884 W. Hayward (Dir.) .! 384 
Philander Smith (C., S., N.)..... Little Rock, Ark. 1868 re LaFayette Harris...| 1,124 
Phillips Univ. (C., Ss) water sien, cyete yee Enid, Okla 1906 Eugene S. Briggs....... 1,246 
miedmonge(C., Si)sts vo cares ae. 88 Demorest, Ga........ 1897 |sames E. Walter....... 251 
Pittsburgh, Un. of (Gy, Bu, 8)... .|Pittshurgh, “Pa. .-. 13) 1787 |Rutus Fitzgerald (Chan.)| 21,843 
Pomona (C.) haeheReRen, neraie yaNe ¥ ogeiett Claremont, Calif..... 1887 | Wilson Lyon; ee 1,025 
Portland, Univ. of (C., S.)....... Portland, Ore........ 1901 |Robert H. Sweeney..... 1,286 107 
*Prairle View Agric. and Mech. 

ROE ene) DN a ovrclrs is crensbagtious ese Prairie View, Tex..... 1876 |award B. Evans. . 2,223 139 
Pratt "Institute RG) ioe sche sceeiue ne Brooklyn, N. Y....... 1887 Charles Pratt..... 464 108 
Presbyterian (C.,S.)....5....... Clinton, S$, C...0.... 1880 |\arshall W. Brown 396 
Princeton University...:.......: Princeton, N. J....... 1746 |Harold W. Dodds......| 3,500 486 
PTI CIPIA MOIS, wrote soos ase wanes HASH? Tes elec sie ie’ 1898 |Prederic FE: Morgan..... 451 4 
mrovidence®(H,,.S.)' i iste sis tcc es Providence, R.I...... 1919 |Robert J. Slavin........ 1,425 110 
Puerto Rico, Polytechnic Insti- 

MUTCIOL NOE. Sa). ore he haere ane San German, P. R....| 1912 |Rdward G. Seel........ 537 37 
*Puerto Rico, Un. of (C., E.,8.)...|Rio Piedras, P. R...../ 1903 |Jaime Benitez (Chan.).. 6,282 607 
Puget Sound, Coll. of ce E, S.)./Tacoma, Wash....... 1888 |R. Franklin Thompson. . 1,164 t 
*Purdue peers. (C., E., §.)...|Lafayette, Ind....... 1869 |Frederick L. Hovde..<.. 9,273 690 
Queens (C Pic Ld ee eae Sen, cate Flushing, N.7Ys:.:*....,. 1937 |John J. Theobald...... 3,354 293 
Queens (pat Gi 8h Ny rametogsickiz:ssocaien Charlotte, N. C...... 1857 |Charlton C. Jernigan.... 304 
Quincey (C., 8.). Ree eta teaey eaaee QUILL a civ eo aue 1860 |Henry Freiburg........ 543 48 
Quinnipiac (C., 8.) New Haven, Conn....} 1929 |Samuel W. Tator....... 480 36 
Radcliffe (W.)..... ; Cambridge, Mass’,.,.. 1879 |Wilbur K. Jordan...... 1,340} (a) 
Radford (see Va. Po 
Randolph-Macon ..|Ashland, Va... 1830 |J. Earl Moreland....... 370 30 
Randolph-Macon Woman’ .|Lynchburg, Va. 1891 |William F. Quillian..... 592 78 
Redlands, Univ. of (C., S.). .|Redlands, Calif. 1907 |George H. Armacost.... 1,095 85 
teed (Cz SS: Poe siericetss clcke eraib ..|Portland, Ore.. 1911 |Dunean S. Ballantine... 70 60 
Regis (part C., 8.)..: Denver, Colo. 1889 |R. C. McCarthy....... 615 40 
ERE LSE GWY req) Boe dren cesb alia craveroracesa/ ira tors Weston, Mass. -| 1927 |Sister Mary Alice...... 585 70 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst. LOS BE Seah OV, HINT EAC etc. a isiortalialore [ete crue Livingston W. Houston., 2,920 368 / 
*Rhode Island, Univ. of (C., E., S.)|Kingston, R. 1.2211) 1892 |Carl R. Woodward.....| 2,366] 200 } 
Rice Institute (GC) Pe Soe eens Houston, Tex..,..... 1912 |Wm. V. Houston.... 1,526 120 
Richmond, Univ. of (C.,8.)..... Richmond, Va....... 1830 |George M. Modlin......] 2,221 140 : 
PORE CCS) eBtew del cei a Houlton, Me......... 1926 |Jasper F. Crouse....... 40 18 : 
RPO R SCs: SUL BS.) cha axeve iptsiane er a “gers Rexburg, Hdaho...... 1888 |John L. Clarke......... 509 34 : 
Rider (G4 8.) cata Maia nee ogo Trenton, N: J... 4.2. . Moore...... 1,326 91 
Hio-Grandé (C., E:, 8.). <1... Rio Grande, Ohio. :<! 3s DAVIS). os srs 88 15 
Bipon Darth cit wh ses mash Memes aan Ripon, Wis) wn. 5 cess 3 Cl. . Kuebler..... 555 44 

Rivier (W., or Bie irtac tae Pacers on. Nashua, N. H...<..... 1933 Bla Marie St. Pascal: , 209 28 
Roanoke(C.; 8.) .. 620: s0.2. os Salem, Va. wi. .ccees 1842 |H. Sherman Oberly..... 384 26 
PROD ETC) 85. «1 snqeis bosalerc leece Istanbul, Turkey... |: 1863 |Floyd H. Black........ 533 51 
Roberts Wesleyan (G., 8.).....). ‘North Chill, N.Y: . Smith......... 296 23 


(a) Faculty of Harvard Gulveraity furnishes instruction. 


eg SNe Cold... +. 
eM aa Billings, Mont........ 

MBs Oye ae gene: SH Winter | Park, Fla. . |. 
Roosevelt (C.,.,8.}-.°........|Chleago, IU 450+ +- 


osary ( : 
oa TE HAGE eR SR ae is Bitalo. We kee. ees 
Rose Potytecnnic Tnstitute......- Terre Haute, Ind..... 
Fussell Sage RAT eeceae SNS. late = mialene’ 8 Rosemont, P Som 
Rust (C- By gaa os HOU Springs, Miss. 


SENT eo eg N gic ne cramento, Calif a 
mento State (C., es S.)... -.|Sacramento, ~ 
Sacred ‘He. art, sie iC, of the (W.)...|Grand Coteau, La. 
Sacred Heart, Coll. of the | 
RV igh ety chet na... /Santures, POR. ooo. 

Sacred HeartDominican(W..E..S)|Houston, Tex....... 
St. + a 

Cc za Bo RSE ve Harold L. Ti 
i Lay: EVEREST RE ae eee eee! Sta Sa Se Ambrose Senyshyn 
= W., S.)....|St. Josep) i other ters . 
" Benedict's oe : : ae ; oe os Z ...|Atehison, anos 2°35 Cuthbert McDonald.... 
. Bonaventure Un. (C.,S.).....|St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
F Catherine, Coll. of (W., 8.)...|St. Paul, Minn... .... 

wei Seneeee A Sa PURSat = cp Set 

c 4 ee ANUStUAT POX. wie ain, atau Brother Edmund Hunt. 
: : Convent Station, N. J. Risen Ee tiger J. Byrne... 
. Francis, Coll. of (W., S.)....- rE a heey adie er Aniceta....... 
Sorter Mother M. Philotera.. .. 

St. As ne ot a Gee ke Rev. Brother Jerome.... 
; HG och ou) © 2h. | oretto; Pa.c cen fos Adrian J, M. Veigle....: 
DES 2 Si 5 eee Brooklyn, N. Y...... Brother Columba....... 


Francis Xavier College for 

“Women (Ss. = Chiteavos Tue wis..-. <7 Mother Mary Huberta. 

Camariine Calif. -| 1939 |Francis B. Koeper. 
ae Annapolis, Md. 1696 |Richard D. Weigle... 

‘|Brighton, Mass - ES 

Collegeville, Minn 2 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 

West Hartford, Conn. 

.|Emmitsburg, Md..... 1809 


Sister Margaret Mary... 


St. Jonepli-on-tne-Rio Grande, 


Coll. of (C d. 5 A ee Oe Albuquerque, N. Mex.| .... |MotherM.Basilia Kugler 569 
BtaJoseph’s (B.,S.)............. Collegeville, Ind...... 1889 |Raphael H. Gross...... 464 
Stwdoseph's (part'C.)........... Philadelphia, Pa...... 1851 |Edward G. Jacklin...., 884 
St. Joseph’s Coll. for Women... .|Brooklyn, N. Y...... 1916 |William T. Dillon...... 338 
St. Joseph's Sem. & Coll........ Yonkers, N.Y....... 1831 |John Fearns........... 215 
St. Lawrence Un. (C., E., S.)...,)/Canton, N. Y........ 1856 : 4am 1,370 
Burson. (C.,/9.).. 0... sees St. Louis, Mo........ 1818 . Reinero: 7. 2s. 9,093 

Fontbonne Wy See Mes Ja 5 .. (St. Louis, Mo. ....... 1923 |Mother Mary Casey.... 63 


DEER YVING CW). on... sees St. Louis, Mo.... 1... 1872 |Mother Marie Mouton. . 300 
Parks Coll. of ae Teoh’... <2: East St. Louis, Ill. ...| 1927 | Neils C. Beck (Dean)... 350 


., Webster (Win bo Oe Oe eee Webster Groves, Mo..| 1915 (Sister Mariella Colline. .- 310 


Pe nace eee Olympia, Wash. ..... 1895 |Raphael Heider........ 192 
ng: SURI crear Ka vied, Gan. 6... ons 1923 |Arthur M. Murphy..... 254 
Reh aia Omaha, Nebr........| 1923 |Sister M. Alice......... 125 


RE ogee F +eeeee] ..+. [Bister M. Angelita 


Je ae Salt Lake City, Utah.} .... |Sister Maria Consolata. . 86 
St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind........ 1840 |Mother Marie Helene... . 328 
RAO CENL BD UB hires c eciay ens ..|St. Mary’s Coll., Calif. | 1863 |Brother W. Thomas.... 426 
St. Mary’s (W., E., 8.) ..|Notre Dame, Tndiet a 1844 |Sister M. Madeleva..... 700 
St. Mary’s ‘ISt. Mary, Ky........ 1821 |Albert A. Ruetz... = 142 
BEMED VOB ee. lee ees ../Orchard Lake, Mich. .| 1885 |B. J. Szumal,..... : 101 
mob. WARY AS:). ccc sw. os ‘ Winona, Minn......| 1912 |Brother J. Ambrose. 542 
St. Mary’s Dominican (W., B.,S.).|New Orleans, La... . 1910 |Sister Mary Lemoine 214 
St. Mary’s Seminary............ Norwalk, Conn....... 1906 |Edmund R. Supple. 80 
St. Mary’s Seminary (S.)........ Perryville, Mo....... 1818 |Daniel W. Martin 101 
St. Mary's Sem. & Un.......... Baltimore, Md....... 1805 |L. P. McDonald. . 600 
PEER VAR URS (Bec ise cs aa eas San Antonio, Tex..... 1852 |Louis J. Blume... 1,160 
St. Michael's (E., 8.).. 2... 0.4... Santa Fe, N. Mex...| 1947 |Brother Benildus....... 236 
pet adehaeratS.) eet i... cae ce Winooski Park, Vt....] 1904 |Francis Moriarty....... 723 
St. Norbert pos 9 eek: A ea West De Pere, Wis...| 1898 |S. M. Killeen. ......... 585 
SS Oh See oe See Be Northfield, Minn..... 1874 |Clemens M. Granskou. . 1,483 
St. Patrick’ : SOMMAY. oo ce. sek: Menlo Park, Calif....| 1898 |Thomas C. Mulligan... . 203 
St.Paul Seminary.............. St. Paul, Minn....... 1896 |Rudolph G. Bandas..... 360 
St. Paul's Poly. Inst. (C., ee eek Lawrenceville, Va....| 1888 |Earl H. McClenney..... 417 
St. Peter's (part C.,-S.). .|Jersey City, N. J..... 1872 |James J. Shanahan...., 1,472 
BP mErODODIUG i. o0 Or a. een a” Taibo TIE peat ts cm 1885 |Ambrose L. Ondrak.. -. . 210 
St. Rose, Coll. of Spee CUS.) cAI any, oINcomia oe oe ens 1920 |;5ister Rose of Lima..... 440 
St. Scholastica, Cc of (W., S.).../Duluth, Minn. ooo.3.: 1912 |Mother Athanasius. .... 380) 
St. Ter esa, Coll. of (W., E.,S.)...<|Winona, Minn. ...... 1909 |Sister M. Rachael Dady..| , 507 
St. Teresa, Coll, oe (w., Bye Kansas City, Mo..... 1854 |Mother Bernice O’ Neill. . 306 
St. Thomas, Coll. f (S. ) AiGgihs ak St. Paul, Minn....... tae | Vincent J. a 1yMincacc 7367 
St. Thomas, Un. of (C., E., S.).,.| Houston, Tex........ 1947 |Vincent J. Guinan...... 244 
St. Vincent Latrobe; Pascnussoe 1846 |Denis Strittmatter...... 872 
Salem (ae EB.) Sra a Winston-Salem, N.C.| 1772 ee H. Gramley....... 280 
Salem (C " W/aitra vies] DALOED) | Wik Vie knee aetaae 1888 Duane Hurley....... 190 
Salve Regina (W., Hy S.).). 27.) _. (Newport, R. 1 RAN 1934 Mother Mary Hilda.... 142 
Samuel Huston ciao0) merged with Tillotson tis) to become Huston-Tillotson. 
San Diego State (0 San Diego, Calif...... 1897 (Walter R. Hepner...... 4,303 
San Francisco Col. for iWenion (S.). |San Francisco, Calif. 1921 Sapte Leonor Mejia... 705 
San Francisco State (C., E., S.). .|San Francisco, Calif. | 1899 Paul Leonard........ 5,554 
ee erancl a8 tone of 6. 3 Rtbaee sy Rp Francisco, Calif. | 1833 Willem J. Dunne. ..... 1,432 
Sa BIeN(O. HS ices e. San Jose, Calif... 5.0... 862 |'T. W. uarrie...... 5 
Santa Barbara (see Cait, Un. of) cate TS Shee 
Santa Clara, Un. of............. Santa Clara, Calif....| 1851 |Herman Hauck......... 1,271 
Sarah Lawrence (part C., oe sents Bronxville, N. Y..:.. 1928 |Harold Taylor......... 366 
Savannah State (C.,E.,S.,N.)..... Savannah, Ga,....... 1890 |Harmon W. Caldwell... 1,337 


Se LEBEN BBS peageavers | 
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So. Car. State (C., 2 A= Ss erie 
So. Car. Un. of (C., ake SS) tear 


Agric. & Mech. aS (GC, S.). 
South Dakota, Un. of (C.,'E 
South, Un. of the (S.).. 
Southeast Mo. State (C., E. te 
Southeastern Louisiana x (C. fs) 
Southeastern Un. (C., S.). 
Southern Calif., Un. of (C., E AS) 


_ Southern Mlinois Un. (Grn Ss). 


South’n Methodist Un. (C., E., 8.) 
Southern ae ees (OE Sie 
Southern State ‘Ce SUS Reet ae 


Dein Steubenville,  kxcaae nie 
.|Hoboken, N. J....... 


‘|North Easton, Mass. 
. |Harpers Ferry, W.Va. 


N.) 
Stonehill (Ce BS, Bakers 
Storer (C., ee 352 lo Ane as 


Talladega (C., 6) SA eee, eee 
Tampa, po ee (OI CRN: Oars 
DLs ORC ORS OF <2 ieee a 
Taylor tnive fC {Boca ae 
BO MIDIO NOs, By) inne coe 5 asdraretae als 
Temple Univ. Cee Shs oo. cers 
*Tennessee Agric. i Pere ae 


State Univ. (C., FANG) catagstee 
Tennessee Poly. inet: fc SS) iremeer 
*Tennessee, Un. of (C., E., 8.)... 


Martin Branch (C., a): tar ae tare 

Memphis Campus............ 
Texas, A. & M. College of (s.). 
Texas Christian Univ. (C.,S.).. 
BRASS ee ps) handed. emt eaiae als 
Texas College of Arts and cal 

tries (C., Baie aivtcein 
Texas Lavthversn (C., 8. J 
Texas Southern Un. (CG. SN.) 
Texas St. Coll. ae elon (Ee As 


spexas: Pech. (C., Ti, 8.).. 2.60055. 
Texas, Univ. of : AB. Soeeae 
Texas Western (C. , 8.) 


Texas Wesleyan (C.,S\)....../.! 
Textile Lechnology,, ee: Of ye os 
PPIG! s(Osevi Sadi baie, Li tucnaligs=jcistens aie (0 


18) 
Tillotson ( te77) merged with Samuel Huston (1860) to become Huston-Tillotson. 


Toledo, Univ. - (CORRE omen ae 
Tougaloo (C., E., S:, N.)........ 
Transylvania eC Epler tae 

Trevecca Nazarene (C., 8. Sees 


s.). Vermillion, S. Dak. 


‘|Los Angeles, Calif. ||: 
.|Georgetown, Tex..... 


pias Fenn. a 
abe ACE: = ee 


Rapid City, S. Dak... 
Brookings, S. Dak. . 


Goleabania Tenn 
i Meneaeta: Ar 


Spring Hill, Ala...... 
Springfield, Mass..... 
Brookline, Mass...... 
Bitareouiee ae Aoiepne 


Boston, Mass........ 
Selinsgrove, ED: Seem 

Swarthmore, Pa.. 
Sweet Briar, Va 
. (Syracuse, N. Y....... 
‘Hillsboro, Kan....... 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 


Nashville, Tenn...... 
Cookeville, Tenn..... 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 
Martin, Tenn......... 
Memphis, Tenn...... 
.|College Station, Tex. . 


. |Kingsville, Tex. . 


.|Fort Worth, Tex..... 
il DCyler-Vexee— iss. 


. Seguin, Tex... 
Houston, Tex, 
Denton, Tex. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Austin, Tex... ae 
El Paso, Tex. v.35... 
Fort Worth, Tex..... 
Charlottesville, Va... 

Greenville; Pa... 02.2% 


Toledo, Ohio......... 


‘|Nashville, Tenn... ... 


OFS 9 ee ei oe Hartford, Conn...... 
rity (Wonca ediralece Weete Ye Washington, D. C.... 
RATE CVS Ain. eae cicccce sine s etpeert Burlington, Wb 5s sssgece 
Trinity Univ, Se Ue aial tan, tees San Antonio, Tex..... 
mrt-State (C.,S.)..0.5. 6.5 ee eee Angola; Yndiz. .. 0... 
TEER CO-ATS 9 Be erOrne Oar Ina oc Medford, Mass..,.... 
Tulane University (C., S.)....... New Orleans, La..... 
Tulsa, Univ. of (C.,S.)....-.... Tulsa, Okla, .... 20655 
mruscitlum (C.). veri eee a Greenville, Tenn. : |. : 


Tuskegee Inst. (C., E., 8., N.). 


. [Tuskegee inst., Ala... 


Sister M. Raymunda.... 299 
Mother Mary ees 2% 405 
Bancroft Beatley....... 1,409 
Edwin E. V. ae 462 
176 
923 
2,290 
1,288 
ohare ae 3,500 
Warren E. Wilson...... 425 
1881 |Fred H. Leinbach...... 2,267 
1882 |I. D. Weeks 1,433 
1857 |Edward McCrady (act. ny 513 
1873. || WW Parker. \ ee 827 
rea 834 
} ae eeeee 734 
Se sh 12,008 
Padre 3798 
Neha he Caccaed 6,067 
rte 531 
tice oneal 816 
1,785 
Scoot 1,700 
421 
474 
2,696 
nok aca te eee 899 
1,035 

Data 61 
rotate eee 600 
hare caeaals 1,117 
atest 267 
8,501 
ers 1,585 
256 
, ee 1,455 
See sin 539 
1,800 
1876 [Samuel B. Hay. nen 285 
1948 |Francis J. Boland. .._:: 296 
TSG C41, B.-Terrellv;...a-:ee 122 
1,201 
429 
; : 879 
1901°|Anne Gary Pannell. . ||: 450 
1870 |Wm. P. Tolley (Chan.).. 9,243 
1908 |John N. C. Hiebert..... 193 
1867 |Arthur D. Gray..... a 301 
1931 |Ellwood C. Nance...... 1,182 
1883 |Clyde H. Canfield...... 204 
1846 |/Evan H. Bergwall...... 458 
1946 |Lee bens sive rcgeaties 302 
dasa dale 17,550 

sis aoa oa 1,782 

rio 2,144 

1792 |C. B Brehm: se: aoe: 6,175 
1927 |Paul eh (DCAD) .=.6: lr 436 
Paras C. BE. |e Wie a ens a od 1,330 
1876 |M. T. ‘Harrington. 7,027 
2,545 

1894 |Dominion R. Glass. 864 
1925 |Ernest H. Poteet....... 2,119 
1891 |Wm. F. Kraushaar...,. 323 
1947 |R. O’Hara Lanier... ..., 2,308 
1901 |John A. Guinn..... alate 2,059 
1923 |Dossie M. Wiggins. 5,646 
1883 |James P. Hart (Ch 15,984 
1913 |Wilson H Elkins. . 3293 
1890 |Law Sone. 1,017 
1944 |J. L. Vaughan (ehmn 11 
66_|Frederic B. Irvin. 568 
72 MUOWles) os. 4,235 
1869 Harold C._Warren...... 225 
1780 |Frank A. Rose......... 230 
1901 | A. B. Mackey. 20/7... 246 
1823 |Albert C. Jacobs...... 882 
1897 |Sister Cath. Dorothea... 497 
1925 |Mother Colette........ 117 
1869 |James W. Laurie....... 2,620 
1884 |'Theodore T. Wood;.... 1,043 
1852 |Leonard Carmichael. ... 3,388 
1834 |Rufus C. Harris........ 5,754 
1894 |Clarence Pontius....... 4,337 
1794 |Raymond C. Rankin.... 160 
1881 |Fred’k D. Patterson. ... 1,927 


— 


Union Waerabrerbrs cla <LPU pe, Be ee elias paren en 738 

Ualon Bs: A dee: Benenectady, 2 83 ‘Savideen-s221f SMe 
(cA = 15 Sea Nackson, Tenn.....- eae pole 

Bee ons M Guia Keay. ms ‘ew London, Conn... Hall (Supt 


Washington, D. C.... 
Kings Point, XN. 5 eee 


West Point, N. Y....- 


C., 
uM ‘Merchant Marine Acade' 
U.S. Military Academy,........ 


ta S. Naval Academy........... : ee 
y- oS. Saks eon Soo Ss 1s, Md. sua a. 
Upper Iowa Univ .).....-.|Fayette, lowa.......- 

Mpsala (C2, 8.) wees ese cee Or: ..+.| 1893 |E. B. Lawson...... 
Ursinus (C., 8.).......----.----|Collegeville, Pa.....- 

Ursuline (W., S.)..........+.+.-| New Orleans, La..... 
oS Saale Dartek cae Braid a eee. 
ES c Pe oS ea es 

Branch Agric. (C., S.)......5- Cedar City, Utah... .- 

Utah, Univ. of (C., E., ...|Salt_ Lake City, Utah.. 
Valdosta State (C., E., 8.).......|Waldosta, Ga......... 
Valparaiso Univ. 7 m Kracnts 
ee ean (OFT arenes ae Nashville, Tenn...... 
*Vermont, Univ. - of, 

Werle Cols (O48... . oss. -.{ burlington, Vt..2.-..) Fie eee ting 
Willa Madonna (C., S.)........../Covington, Ky.......], 192) (yee ne tte {Tenn 
Villa Maria (W., S.)..... : Pex) 

Villanova (E.,S.)....... 3 : uire.....-. 
‘Viterbo (W., S.)...--..-.-, ; z : eC. ese] 146)... .-.. 
Virginia Military ee “ a F . 962 
Ae Poly. ent <7 ee 

SOPAUCW aN BS) =< ag oes |\Radford,, Vai... +. a.) LOL Rav Wn RES Se oat 
*Virginia State’ Cc 5., 8., N-)...| Petersburg, Va........] 1882 |Ropert +. Daniel, ~ + «.<1« 
Virginia Theological Sem. and 

Rae oie Bie ING Yicilc co ale ee eis Lynchburg, Va....... ~ CADE Ss a5 . 
Virginia Union Univ. (C., Bs )....|Riechmond, Va....... John M. Ellison.......- 
Virginia, Un. of (part C., E., S.)..|Charlottesville, Va... . Colgate W. Darden, Jr.. 
OLAS Se Sooner Fe ans 2 |Frank H. Sparks.....:. 
WVaoner (Gr S.)ss vee waasisels ss MOS David M. Delo...>..... 
Wake Forest (C., S.).........+-: Ae Harold W. Tribble......| .1,705|...... 
Walla Walla (C., S...........--- £ +8 George W. Bowers...... 64 
eee aS Re nk ae ee ee ficvan S. cker tereeee 

urn Ortaca ERIN tale Siale eS 
MUABHIMSHON (Cows sie. ncn ecto ; eae Daniel Z. Gibson 
Washington and Lee Univ....... xington, Va........ 
Washington and Jefferson ae “e PSS 
Washington ner, (Cc B).. ; ee oe 
*Wash., St. Coll. o! Se E,, "g.)...|Pullman, Wash....... C. Clement French. 
Washington, Un ef os se Pa: 1 ages Tas Schmitz. 
Washington Univ. ( OBS.” RR ace . Lout : : A. H. Compton (Chan 
Wayland Baptist (C.,8.).......- 1909 |James W. ates 
Wayne Univ. (C., Rot Bidcs wate i ¢ David D. vical ee 
Waynesburg (C.,58.).........0.5 . a R. Stewart........ 
Webb Inst. of Naval Arch....... Glen Cove, N. ¥. a F. BE. Haeberie ain: 
Webster (see St. Louis Univ.) 
Wellesley (W.) .| Wellesley, Mass...... Margaret Clapp.......- 
Wells (W.)... .|Aurora, p ae Louis J, Long... 
Wesley (C., E .|Grand Forks, N. Dak. Marcus J. Birrell....... 
Wesleyan ( .|Macon, Ga.......... William F. Quillian..... 
Wesleyan Middletown, Conn... . Victor L. Butterfield... 
West Baden (see Loyola Un., ae ) 
West Liberty State (C., 8.)....| West Liberty, W. Va.. SDI ox sh seep et 
West Texas State (C E., 8. ek indie OBEVORS SLOMy asa vests) oh . Cornette...... 
W. Va. Inst. of ye aes (Ce) a 3m S.)...|/Montgomery, W Va..| 1895 |James Horsch.......... 
*xW. Va. State (C., asi N.) ....|Lnstitute, W. Va..... Set Og ire 
oe Va. Univ. (C., i Bays. owen Morgantown, W Va..| 1867 |Itvin Stewart.......,.. 

Va. Wesleyan (C.,'B,, 8.)....|Buckhannon, W. Va. . Wm. J. Scarborough. ... 

Western College tor Women... .. joo Ohlos i. ska Edmund H. Kase, Jr.... 
Western Maryland (C., E., 8. y e EG is, 2h 7 |Lowell S. Ensor........ 
Western Reserve oo (c 8.) 2 {C b OWN in ieray John S Millis: oc Suis > 
Western State (C., i) ia etn is OIG, cscs Peter P. Mickelson..... 
Westmar (C.,8.).............../Le Mars, Iowa.,..... TSO, acim See ee 
Meigel ce be) a a ir Wi (oes se Le tee William W. Hall, eae 
Westminster (C., S.).........06- y é ae Will W. Orr. 
Westminster: (C.).............43 5 = Robert D. Steele. 
WV GSUMACIE CO) iter: e: vid eininre o:6i 028 00 5 a Roger J. Voskuyl...... 
WHEATON (GS) soca. se soe - | WW DOatOM, TH... oo. sn V. Raymond Edman 
Wheaton (W.).............-...|/ Norton, Mass........ A. Howard Meneely . 
OUST SLCC Ea eee . Chester C. Maxey 
Whittier (C., Soe POC rN Esa nits ORE inne as Paul S. Smith... 
Whitworth (C.,S8.)..........6.- Bfiateita de : 
Wilberforce Unie: CAS IN annus 
Wiley (C., E., 8. 6 : ies 
Wilkes (C.,S.)...... Wilkes-Barre ; Eugene 8. Farley 
Willamette Univ. (C., 8.) Salem, Ore : George H. Smith 
Wm. Jennings Bryan Un. (C.) Dayton, Te i Judson A, Ruddy 3 
William Jewell (C.,S.)...... Liberty, Mo. ; Walter P. Binns........ 
yee and Mary, College of 

SN Beam arc ea tt Ny cas v8 “anakevers Williamsburg, Va..... Alvin D. Se Sonne 
William Renn (Cy) Si) cinta Oskaloosa, Iowa...... Charles 8. B: Sony 
William Smith (see Colleges of The 

Seneca) 

Williams (C., E., S.)o........... sy; Callitinaet 1918 |John W. Hopkins.. 
AVE AINS Pics ss cosceeers cc e MEALS +s 1793 |James P. Baxter, 3rd.. 
Wilmington (C., E., 8.). 1871 |Samuel D. Marble...... 
SWVISODACWY:<)i005 aoc cielaloeials 'svenvcje bate . ..-|- 1869 {Paul S. Havens........ 
WVNPHTOD CW; S.)i. occ da we eae SS COZERN gis 1886. |Henry R. Sims.......:; fh 
Wisconsin Inst. of reek. (G.).6 ap VBE css “a's 1907 |Milton A. Melcher...... } 
Wisconsin State (C., E., S.)...... .| 1874°|Eugene H. Kleinpell. . 599 52 | 
Wisconsin State (C., 8: sa ee Jim D. Hill... ...... | 
“Wisconsin, Un. of iG. Seite Hdwin B. Fred. +... 
Wittenberg (C Bee ras S42 C. Stoughton.... 2... 
Wofford (8.) rantis Gaines, Jr 


od oD ROE Goes Spartanburg, S. C 


ee eee ee a eee ee ee. ee Sf ae ra * 


\ 
Education—Senior and Junior Colleges 551 
2 Stud- |Teach 
_ Name ; Location Year | Governing Ofticial ents ers 
man’s nee N. C., Univ. of) : 
mVioodstock (G.)'.......2sc0<0000 Woodstock, Md. 1869 |F. C. Wheeler....... aye 275 45 
Wooster, College of (C., S.) ooster, Ohio 1866 |Howard F. Lowry...... 1,150 103 
Worcester Poly. - (8S Worcester, M. 1865 |Wat T. Cluverius..... 675 81 
Wyoming, Un. of (C., E., S.) Laramie, Wyo 1887 |George D. Humphrey... 2,531 237 
Sevier Univ. (C., E., S:, N.)....- ‘New Orleans, La. -| 1915 |Mother M. Agatha..... 3012 76 
Xavier Univ. (part C.).......... Cincinnati, Ohio. . -| 1831 |James F. Maguire. 896 1 
Yale University (part C.)......_: New Haven, Conn. . 1701 |Alfred W. Griswold 7,688| 1,592 
Yankton (C., E.,S.)............ Yankton, S. Dak..... 1882 |James C. Graham 2: 30 
Yeshiva, University (part C., S.)..|New York, N. Y...... 1886 |Samuel Belkin. 848 120 
PROD CLES )a. s,s) yd on Senn MOLE, INGDE ol. < cee 1890 |Walter E. Bachman 172 21 
Youngstown (i. SEES anieiee Ae tema Youngstown, Ohio. | 1908 |Howard W. Jones. . 3,487) 226 
American Junior Colleges 
Abbreviations following name of college: (C) co-educational; (E) extension courses; (N) papers | 
predominantly by Negroes; (S) summer = 3; (W) women only. President unless otherwis stated, 
Abraham Baldwin Ag. (C.,S.)...|Tifton, Ga........... Tastee P. Donaldson... 
Aeronautics, Academy of........ Latrunraia Airport, 
IN EY chi cul stcgawst ch Chae S: Joness, See 
All Saints’ Junior (W.) OR aad 3 Miss...... 1908 |W. G. Christian (Rector) 
Altus Junior (C,) ATGUSy GEIB). sso nee A. G. ees (Dean)..... 
Alvin Junior (C.) Alvin; “Texas i62 0.5 AEG IWel Chace 
Amarillo (C.) Amarillo, Texas......] 1929 |Alfred M, Meyer....... 
Ancilla Domini Ne, 8.) Donaldson, Ind...:..| 1937 |Mother M. Therese... .- 
Anderson (W.). Anderson, Wilner . Denmark..... 
Andrew (W. .|Cuthbert, Ga........ on Ws, RAY 3.75 ee 
Antelope Valley ats ¢ Lancaster, Calif...) )! 
Apprentice School (a) . Newport News, Va. 
Kansas A. & M. (C., Magnolia, Ark.......| 1925 |Charlie S. Wilkins...... 


Arkansas City Junior C., 
Arlington Shae re $.). 


Bakersfield CORRS DAE ar er ae a Bakersfield, Calif.....{ 1913 |Ralph Prator......°°_° 
Baltimore Junior (Oe) Baltimore, Md....._; 

Bay City Junior (C.,'S.)......... Bay City, Mich...... 

Becker Junior (C:).............. Worcester, Mass... ! Warren C. Lane........ 
IGERIEVA(O So. ce Scheel . Beckley, W. Va...... D.K. See (Vice Pres.) 
Belleville Township Jr. (€;, 8.).,... (Belleville, Ti. >... 43 Se tal. O- Hall, 6... epee 
PSBEOTORD CCH) rans can atepntste tlle. :|Nashville, Tenn. : 7; 

Bennett Tumor... . a. sas Millbrook, N.Y... ||: 

Benton Harbor, Jr. ais of (C.)..|Benton Harbor, Mich 

Bergen Junior (C Sone kee cae Meaneeks IN SIU vs .ct ces 2 ie OF 
Bethany Lutheran (Gaeae oe Mankato, Minn......| 1926 {Bjarne W. Teigen...... 
SEE OMULC: Nig Sey. cr eee en kt Hopkinsville, Ky..... Ristar ay 
Bismarek Junior cc tS By Sy aie, Bismarck, N. Dak... Sidney J. Lee Cena 
Blinn (C., Le: : Thomas M. Spencer. 


..|Brenham, Texas...... 
.|Bluefield, Va.... MA 
. |Boise, Idaho. 
4 Boone, Iowa. 
; Bradford, Mass 
Brainerd, Minn 


Charles L. Harman,...., 


Bluefield (C., 
oe eas B. Chaffee...... 


S.J. 
Boise Junior (C., ‘8: 
Boone Junior (C. ie 
Bradford Junior (w.) 
Brainerd Junior (C.), 


J. E. Chalberg (Dean): 


Brevard (C., S.).0..... .|Brevard, N. C. J. J. Stevenson, Jr. (act.) 

Brewton-Parker Jr. N20 Ss.) ‘/Mt. Vernon, Ga. M. P. Campbell 

Briarcliff Junior (W.)........... Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. Clara M. Tead.... 

Bridgeport eae Inst. (C.). pare, Conn..... Arthur E, Keating. 

Burlington Junior (C.).......... Burlington, Iowa..... 

Cal-Aero Tech. Inst. se: ees oe Glendale, Calif....,..| 1929 |R. O. Denny........... 

Cambridge Junior (C.)...0...... Cambridge, Mass... | Irving T. Richards. .); 

Cameron State Agric. “6. ) gees ve Lawton, Okla........ C. Vernon Howell...... 

Campbell ml... (Bues Creek, WiOh a Leslie H. Campbell. .... 
we Campbellsville (C., 8): Renee oan eee Campbellsville, ae John M. Carter........ 
; Canal Zone Junior’ (C., E., 8.).. .|Balboa Heights, C Roger Hackett Seay 
Caney Junior (C., S.)..... 1... ;|Pippapass, Ky....... ae Lloyd (Dir.)...... 
Capitol fae. Eng. Inst. (E.)....| Washington, D. C.... bl si peaks ie ees 
2 EE OR OUT.) ens siete kh aceee Price, Utah.........:.] 1938 /Aaron B. Jones.......-.; 
Casper Junior (C.,.8.)....212222! asper, WyO......... 

Cazenovia Junior (we reat th Cazenovia, N. Y.....| 1824 |Isabel D. Phisterer..... 

Centenary Junior (W.).......... Hackettstown, N. J... Le Ww. Seay: seine. 

Centerville Junior (C., E., 8.)....|Centerville, Iowa..... C. Ruggles (Dentin, 

1 TESTERS LEC) Vo oe a A McPherson, Kan..... Menaal BieMiller. 0.0 

Central Jr. (now Imperial Valley) 

Centralia Junior (C.)............ Centralia, Wash,..... MM i Gace 

Centralia Township Jr. (C.,8.)...{Centralia, Tll.,... eee : 

Chaffey els aes a oe  (Onbarion CANts = so Niken ae; 

Charlotte (C., 8.)...,. . ,|Charlotte, N. nee 


Chieago City Junior 
Herzle Branch See 
Wilson Branch (C., 
Wright Branch {C.. 3) 

ae on yee Cee 63 ATs's 

tian Brothers (S.)..... aes se 

Christian (W We etictet certin ss: Columbia, Mo........ 


.|Chicago, Ill... . 


. J. M. MeCallster (Dean) 
.|Chicago, Tl. 


O. S. Williams (Dean). 

Peter J. Masiko (Dean) . 
K.G.Skaggs (Adm. Dean) 
Brother H. Pos at 


Memphis, Tenn. 


‘ = ramen Miller. 
Cisco Junior (C.,8.) 2100211! Cisco, Texas......... ; amey 
Citrus Junior (C. )z ) eye Azusa, Calif...:...... M. E. Pisentise” (D i 
City Coll. of San Francisco (C., 8.) |San Francisco, Calif... Louis G. Conlan........ 
Clarendon Junior (C.)...6...... Clarendon, Texas..... Pek BES IVR. hs eee 
BSIRTRON CAA aight Saar s Mare estis ee Vancouver, Wash..... Ip. i Gidiser; ntact. . + 
Clarke Memorial (C., 8.).22..1 2! Newton, Miss........ Walk iGreanes.°. ... sic 
Cinton: Junior (Cys cet ce Foc Clinton, Iowa........ J. R. EES (Supt.). 
intern JUNIO. 0. soos a oe Rock Hill, S. G...127; Ss. V. Morehead AOA Ot 
Clinton Junior (C., 8.).......... Clifton, Texas,...... O. G. Salveson. ...-.... 
POSING A (Go) Seas.1o) oe via: oie Sie odie Coalinga; Calif: of o 4..7 Donald Carr | (bean); 
ffeyville College Arts, Science 
— Vocati ions ( a Ss.) Shear Coffeyville. Kan...... Karl Wilson (Dean) . 
Colby Junior (W.).. Oieaciircacunoe New London, N. H. H. Leslie Sawyer....... 


(a) A technical iaettbate owned and operated by the: Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Com- 
pany in the field of shipbuilding and related technical subjects. 


Con cordis Goilegiate inst. (G.).. | |Bronxville 
oncordia E oF = 
Concordia Junlor..........--- ..|Fort Wayne, Ind..... G. Bredemeier.. . : oe 


unior (C. 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior (C. tet 
Cottey Jr. Coll, for Women......|Nevada, Mo........-- 
eston Junior 


Decatur Baptist (C.,8.).........|Decatur, Texas......| 1897 |OUIS OUricklane. . «oes } 
Bor ORES. eae SR gee 
Del Mar (C.)...........--+.+++.{Corpus Christi, Texas.) 1930 | Edwin t.. [far Vin... +--» 
Devils e Junie (C., 8.)......|Devils Lake, N. Dak..| 1941 |F. H. Gilliland. ........ 
Dixie Junior ( 8). Sl 11!" lS¢ George, Utah.....| 1916 |Hllvert H. Himes....... 
pease City ior’ (on LB 
Dunbar Junior (C., E., S., 
East Central Junior (C., S.).....|Decatur, Minn.......) 1928 |L. O. fodd-........... 
Los Angeles Jr (C ,8 
Bast Miss. Junior (C.,.S.).......}Scooba, Miss.........| 1927 |Cruce Stark. -.......++ 
tern Arizona Jr. (C., E.) .|Thateher, Ariz......- filliam H. Harless..... 
Eastern Okla. A & (C.) .-|Wilburton, Okla...... Ba RE So ee 
belies Cn sen rch ae atec aG. Tate. tase 
urg, Jr., now Pan American (senior 
El eens cha SSS aoa El Camino, Calif..... 1946 |Forrest G. Murdock. ... 
Bl Dorado Junior (C.).......... El Dorado, Kan...... Max Bickford (Dean)... 
Eliswort oS SS Sp atone. Iowa Falls, Iowa. .... Victor Gunn... 5. ...-e. 
El Reno Junior (C.)...........- El Rei TORE. oh ayer Paul Taylor See Sas 
Ble ATOMREG =)? hive evahenern es ves ars 1h AW Chit eas eR 


Wm. G. Currier (Dean) . 
Emmanuel (C., S.)........-.--- eee 
Emmetsburg Junior (C.)......-. 


Emory-at-Oxford...........+--- Oxford, Ga..........| 1836 |Virgil Eady (Dean)..... 
Emory-at-Valdosta...........-- Valdosta, Ga......... 

Endicott Junior (W.).......-.++ Beverly, Mass. George Bierkoe. 
Estherville Junior (C.).......,-- Estherville, Iowa..... N. E. Demoney (Supt. : 


Evanston Collegiate Institute (re- 
named Kendall College) 
Evanston Twp. Com. (C.,5.).... 
Eveleth Jumior (C.)...........-- 
Everett oe ey preterit oa aie ta. 
LYST 2 CR 9 rian 
Fairfax Hall naiion a Ran 
Flat River, Jr. Coll. of (C.,5.)... 
Ferrum Junior (C., 8.) . 
Finch Junior (W., 8.) 
Flint Junior (C., 8.) . 
Fort Dodge Junior (C.). 
A&M C.,, 


E. M. Curry (Dir.)..... 
Bar: Garistedt (Dean)... 
a F. a Buechel. .. 


‘/Flint, Mich =e . Fred Totten. ....... 
.|Fort Dodge, Iowa. ... “ 


Fort Lewis A E., 8 .|Hesperus, Colo.......]......)/Charles Dale Rea...... 
Fort Scott Junior (C.,8.)....... Fort Scott, Kan...... John rarrrigu sit te spony 
Fort Smith Junior (C., 8.)....... Fort Smith, Ark,..... James W. Ramsey...... 
Francis 'F. Nicholls Jr. ye is rpranazs Thibodaux, La....... Charles Elkins Coen 
Mpank Phiwups (C,).. cee ee eens Borger, Texas........ 8G OCA SOLVER, ome aa 
Freed-Hardeman (C.)........... Henderson, Tenn..... 1908 |Hubert A. Dixon....... 
Freeman Junior (C. i 8. ) rcseeeta tals Ton Freeman, S. Dak..... Donald von Riesen..... 
Fresno Junior (C., sautargerere is, | ERONDO, (CORIIL 5 ouniate nis Thomas A. Blakely..... 
Friends Bible ve See POY po Haviland, Kan.......}| 1927 |Sheldon G. Jackson..... 
Friendship (C., i 1p eee Rock Hill, 8. C......| 1811 |James H. Goudlock..... 
Fullerton eamter | AO eteuses.cs Fullerton, Calif ...... 


Gainesville Junior (C.,8.)....... 


Gainesville, Texas.... Roy IPS WAlkON Dave ces 
Garden City Junior (C., B.)- 


Wilson 
.|Garden City, Kan.... HA. Elland (Desa. 


Gardner-Webb Junior (C., S.)....|Boiling Springs Philip 1 Willoth secs se 
Garland School (W.)............ Boston, Mass........ Gladys B. Jones........ 
Genesee Junior (C.)............ Lima, NEA, tees hone J. Wesley Searles....... 


George Williams Junior (C.)..... 
Georgetown Visitation aS COV Dias 
Georgia Military Academy (S8.).. 
Georgia Military 
Georgia Si; soe aivahaah (OF Sk 
MONGOL) 5a wk eee se eee 


Washington, D. C.... Sister Margaret Sheerin. 
.|College Park, Ga..... William R. Brewster.... 
Milledgeville, Ga..... Col. Ren A. TORE a0 


Se = 
Tronwood, Mich...... R. D. ae wick (Dean) 


Gogebic Junior (C.,8.).......... 

Gordon Millitary (8.). 62.0.0... Barnesville, Ga....... Col. W. L. Morgan. 

Graceland (GC.) 256s). of eae ees Lamoni, Iowa. ....... Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr..|  881)...... 
Grand Rapids Junior Ne e .|Grand Rapids, Mich.. Arthur Andrews... 

Grand View (C.). Des Moines, Iowa... . Ernest Nielsen... . 


Grant Technical (C.). 

Grays Harbor (C.).. 

Green Mountain Junior (W.). nazis 

Greenbrier Junior (W.)...... .|Lewisburg, W. 

Greenbrier aE tany School. 
Gulf Park (W.) 

Hagerstown J unior G., SoH), 


R. Kiesewetter, act 


.|Lewisburg, W. Va : Joseph Moore (Supt.)... 
Gulfport, Miss.....:. Charles Hogarth....... 
Hagerstown, Md..... James Mileham (Dean) . 


Hannibal-LaGrange om 8.). .|Hannibal, Mo........ -| 1928 JL. A. Foster... 5.500 

Harcum Junior (W.)............ Bryn Mawr, Pa......| 1915 |Edith H. Harcum...... 

PPaROLOL OW.) E.'s ce es creme clt-ees W. Hartford, Conn 

PT Artmol Gel.) oo eee dee ee Salinas, Calif........| 1920 |John B. Lemos......... 

Henderson County Jr. (C., Ss Athens, Tex... .......} 1946 |Orval Pirtle. ow. eee 

Henry Ford Community (C., E.,8.)|Dearborn, Mich... ... Fred K. Eshieman (Dean) 

Hershey Junior (C.)......0..... Hershey, ‘Pas noee, V. Fenstermacher (Dean) 

BFESSLONN(C.) ccs at ena sabes chee Hesston, Kan........ Walter Oswald (Dean).. 20 
Hibbing Junior (C.). .|Hibbing, Minn....... S. A. Patchin (Dean)... 29 | 
Highland Junior (C., Ss. its Lig eels Highland, Kan......, W. H. Seaman (Dean). . 8 
Highland Park Junior (C., 8. )....|Highland Park, Mich. Grant Withey (Dean)... 57 | 
Hinds Junior (C SW etavts cnr keen Raymond, Miss......| 1917 {George MeLendon...... ; 1 42 | 
15 SEATS (9 ad =) ea Madisonville, Tenn... . Ree Wouells . 5: Sc cegs 19 | 
Holmes Junior i. sO ieeshs meets Goodman, Miss......] 1925 jC. W. Lorance......... 25 | 
Holton-Arms Junior (W.)....... Washington, D. C....| 1927 |Mildred Brown........ 20 
Holy Cross Preparatory Sem.....|Dunkirk, N. Y....... Carrol Ring (Rector)... . 8 | 
Holyoke Junior (C.)............ Holyoke, Mass....... George Frost (Dir.)..... 


le a eg 5 a, iS a OFA Ste iad isl ed a a 


Education—Junior Colleges 


Name Location 


Governing Official 


fee Nr te ater arias 
B. M. Keese (act.)...... 
bran, 8 |C. M. Lockman tian) 
CP atasire pac 1 |Rev. Mo. Mary Clara... 

Kee oe Marie Angele. . 


+ Na aaa er Johnstown, Pa....... 


. (COTES | Sean mati Woliet Wie 522-5. coon 
Junior Agricultural (C.,S.).._.: BECHEAT Ks oF ore oA 
SEBO. ise Oke ie Benton spor, Mich. 

é aes Gr 


saath A. M. Swanson (Dean) . | 
i J. F, Wellemeyer (Dean) 
Soest, F. J. Marston (Dean)... 
Neuse chert T. Otmann Firin, 


La Junta, Colo,...... G. Kent Mcc: 
Lamar, Colo... a Charles B. Sian 
dkin. 


Leicester Junior (G.)..27 020° 007° Leicester, Mass...... | 


Lewis Coll. of Science & Tech. (S.)|Lockport, Il...../ 1. ' 
Paveoine (G's 8.) sede ioc cas Gancotn, A cies os.s 
Lincoln Junior (C., N.).......... Kansas City, Mo..... 


...|Los Angeles, Calif.... 
../Van Nuys, Calif, . 


‘|Louisburg, N. C Samuel M. Holton..~.._ 
»|Longview, Wash : Turfield D. Schindler. ; 
Mae LCM ras Stn cecrracalr ah ond: oii Wahoo, Nebr........ Floyd Lauersen.... . | 
REREGWESAS:)S cett gore favags ix: os ated « San Francisco, Calif. | Sarah H. Brown (Dir.), | 
Lyons Township Junior (C., S8.):.|La Grange, Ill,....._| George Olsen (Supt.).. .” 
Mallinckrodt (W., S.)........... Wilmette, Ill......... Mother Ignata...... 0.) 
- Marin, College of (C., B.) 1/17)! Kentfield, Calif. .:: °° Ward H. Austin wee 
MOTOR i Ghee te. est, no Marion, Va....55.... John H. Fray... . ;: 
Marion Institute (military)...... Marion; Ala... oi... . Col. Jas. Murfee I 
Marjorie Webster Junior (W.)...|Washington, D.C... Marjorie F. Webste 
Rarspreny (GO. S.). 2 arte clon Mars Hill, N. O.,.5..; Hoyt Blackwell. ... 
* Marshalltown Junior (C.).......|/Marshalltown, Iowa. Bryan Miller (Prin.) . 
emviartin (C3 Si) cee eee as Pulaksi, Tenn........ Joseph Quillian, Jr... 
Mary Brooks School (W.)....... Boston, Mass. ...7... Jane Brooks........... 
Mary Holmes Junior (C., §.)..._! West Point, Miss._: |! Nee. 
Maryknoll Junior (B., S.)....0. 2° Lakewood, N. J...... a eee 
Mason City Junior (C., E., 8.)...|Mason City, Iowa. . : vi 
MeviCCook (C.7S)) rie ee McCook, Nebr.......} 1926 |Ralph G. Brooks... . 
- Menlo, Junior. Coll, of (S.)...... ‘Menlo Park, Calif... . WU BS i se 
Meridian Munic. Jr: (C., 8)... : Meridian, Miss.... |. - Lae 
- Mesa County Jr. (C., 8.) ../Grand Junction, Colo. 5 
Messiah (C., E.)... .|Grantham, Pa....... 
_ Metropolitan Jr. (C Los Angeles, 
__ Middle Georgia (C., Cochran, G: 


Midway Jr. (W.,S.)... Midway, Ky 
Mitchell (C., E., S.).... New London, Conn 
MVEIGCHEIW (GC.)).) oc ve ties os Statesville, N. C 
Moberly7Jr. (C.).... 56... ...|Moberly, Mo... 
Modesto Jr. (C., E.)............ Modesto, Calif. . 
Moline Community (C.,S.)....../Moline, Ill........ 
Mionettsr. (CO!) oe cs ke ot Monett, Mo......... 
Monmouth Junior (C.).......... Long Branch, N. J... 
Monterey Peninsula (C.)........ Monterey, Calif...... 
Montgomery Junior (C.)........ Takoma Park, Md.... 
MVORtICELO! CW)... oe ec ccs oon Godirey, Hi es es 
Morristown Nor. & Ind. (C., N.).|Morristown, Tenn.... 
Morrisville Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C.)|Morrisville, N. Y..... 
Morton Junior (C.)............. Cicero; Hl.s. 6... 0... 
Mt. Aloysius Junior (W.)........ Cresson, Pa.......... 
Mt. Marty Junior (W., 8.)...... Yankton, 8. Dak..... 
Mt. Mercy Junior (W.,S.)....... Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 
Mt. Saint Clare (W.,S8.)........ Clinton, Iowa.,...... 
Mt. San Antonio (C., E., 8.)..... Walnut, Calif........ 
Mt. Vernon Junior (W.)......... Washington, D. C.... 
Multnomah (C., S8.)............. Portland, Ore........ 
Murray State Sch. of Ag. (C.)...|Tishomingo, Okla... . 
Muscatine Junior (C.,S.)........ Muscatine, Iowa. .... 
_ Muskegon Community (C., E., §.)|Muskegon, Mich:.... 
Muskogee Junior (C., S.) ..|Muskogee, Okla...... 
Napa (C.) Wapa, Calif. ine... . 


Navarro 102.07. .\Corsicana, Tex.,..2.. 


Nazareth (C., 8S. 


Nazareth, Ky 
New Haven ¥.M.C.A. ‘Ir. iisae (dead es 


New York, State Univ of: 
‘Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C., E., Pi 
& Tech. Inst. C).. 
Tech. 
Inst. of ae & Home Economics 


Long Isl. Ag. & Tech. Inst. (C.) Farmingdale, N 
Cc. onville, 


Newton Junior (C.).........-++- 


Nichols Junior..........-.--+-+-- Du 


Boral ation ‘( O2eel 0 eee 


worth Park (C., S.).....-+.- 
Northeastern Junior eso ye eerie 


Northeastern Okla. A. & M. (C.).|} 
Havre, Mont 
Tonkawa, Okla 
Hawthorne, Calif 


Orange City, Iowa. . 
Belmont, Calif 


Louis Un. (W., S.)....- 2. eee: St. 


Northern Montana (G., E., 8.)... 
Northern Okla. Junior (Cc) ES gee 
Northrop Aeronautical Institute. . 
Northwest Miss. Junior (C., S.).. 
Northwestern Junior (C.)......-- 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W., S.).... 
Notre Dame Junior, of St. 


Notre Dame Junior (C., S.)...... 
Oak Ridge Militar Instivute 
pee a arabe ages 
ROOM OHSE, ACC). Sc) dake us cits wie ene noe ese = 
Ohio Mechanics Inst. (C.,S.).... 
Oklahoma Military Academy . 
Okolona (C., 8., N.).....-..-55- 
MiymplontC,/Syiccse. cee c cee ows 
Orange BIGAATHOSES)\. b's as ches 
Orange County Community (C.).. 
Orlando Junior (C., S.).......... 
Ottumwa Heights (ON Ao eee 
Packard Junior (C., E., S8.)...... 
Packer Collegiate Inst. (W.)....- 
Paducah Junior (C., S.).......-. 
Palm Beach Junior (CG ER caer 
Palo Verde Junior (C., E.)....... 


Lae (C8 Se ee ee ea Ss 4 
Rolling Hills, Calif. 
Carthage, Texas 


Palos Verdes (C.)..... 0.2... sues 
Panola County ir. (Leen ) Resreepcunie 
Paris: Junior (Ci;'S.).. oo we ees 
Parsons Junior (C., on sie 
Pasadena City (C., 8 Rene coh 
Pal Smith's (C.) 0... cc eee ees 
ABROGRCVUN iirc eiscncorerost ys atb oie ss nneie 
Pearl River Jr. (C., 8. ) Ree ecmacr cee 
Penn Hall Junior Ory % 
Perkinston Jr. SO: va): 

Pfeiffer Jr. A) ; 
Phoenix (C.) 
Pikeville (C., 8. 
Pine Manor wr, CW. ) 
Pineland (C., 8.). 
Placer (C.). aes 
Port Huron Jr. (C., 8.)..... 05... 
BOKGEr VUE Ce) cg mane sur osteo ee ot 
ios) ENG ST 6 8 Sinn eee eee 
Fone St. Sch. of W. Va. Un. 
BIG tin WRU) stata carrots = oes waste e 
Presbyterian Jr. (part C.,8.)..... 
Pueblo Junior (C.).............. 
RCA aa ie Ae RS hese us Bias 


Ne 

MPO ATAB CS.) cis fie ac = « atc eyare 
Riverside (C., ey Brera vabaieeketel sesgens 
Proahester JPi(C.) views jer eee 
Sacramento Junior. ............ 
Sacred Heart (W.,S.).........5- 
Sacred Heart Jr. (W.,S.)......-. 
SOo8 ce, Rs rece 
Sor BernAre Oia 6c oe es 
St. Catharine Junior (C., E., 8.). 


St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines Jt. (Ww. ) 
RSC ROUINS (G2) ich Suda en ka, ore pRea Ww: 


St. Joseph Junior (C.)........... 
PeEMMQBCD Gi cece ihe cos os che aifeietsha tee 
St. cee an 8 Coll. & Mil. Acad.. 

VALET 43) Oe ie ee eer 
St. Mary’s Sch. & Jr. Coll. (W.).. 
St. Mary’s Seminary (C., E.).... 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 
Buffalo, N. ¥ 


pu 8. Cc 
.|Coeur d’Alene, Idaho.. 


. |Oak Ridge, N.C 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
.|Claremore, Okla 


Bremerton, Wash 
Costa Mesa, Calif. ... 
Middletown, N. Vine 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
New York, fice 


Ley nth Miss 
.|Chambersburg, Pa 
,|Perkinston, Miss. 
.|Misenheimer, 
. |Phoenix, Ariz 
.|Pikeville, Ky 
.|Wellesley, Mass 


Porterville, Calif 
Portland, Me........ 


Riverside, Calif 
Rochester, Minn 
Sacramento, Calif.... 


Springfield, Ky. 


Kan 
.|Mount Calvary, Wis.. 


OS) 

St. Mary's ‘City, Md.. 
Washington, D. C.... 
Concordia, Mo 


Paul Set edi (Dir.) . .- 789 
Be ia‘, Smith omits oe we 275 
a“ Dr. 

Ray L. Wheeler (Dir.).. 307 
Cecil Tyrrell (Dir.)....- 342 
Richard R. Dry.......- 776 
Paul Richardson (Dir.).. 525 
Philip C. Martin....... 513 
Fussy 7 ery (ir) . 1,074 
Raymond A. Green..... 

James Conrad......... 262 
Allen P. Burkhardt..... 150 
Guy N. Atkinson....... 132 
iGo NS Nelson 4's pan a 


L. O. Brockmann....... 


Howard Harold (act.)...}..--:.-|---+;3 


James atest (Dir.) . 750 
R: C. Pugh. ss. oases 261 
Brederick” SV caemuen Saas ape 184 
Helen Madeleine.....-. 70 
eu Chrysologa (Dean). . 49 

-SBrady 0. << Gaie > 32 


W. Milan Da 
Lloyd J. Elias eer 


640 
Basil H, Peterson. 690 
Edwin H. Miner. 431 


‘Addison L. Williams . 


Sister Marie (Dean)... . 125 
Louis Aj Rice? * 2. tees 204 
re PD. Shater.. 525. <- 58 
aes gt ee a 130 
aes a 169 

A 64 

Phil H. Putnam. . 500 
John A. Howard. 26 
Marvin P. Baker. - 103 
J. R. McLemore... .....- 475 


Chas. Thiebaud (Dean) . 187 
William Langsdorf (Prin.) 4,385 
Chester L. Buxton,..... 145 
William Pressly........ 214 
R. D. McLendon....... 470 
eee Briggss.s Ices 6 206 
Wie MBY Gf etaree nae 200 
A) Pages ns. sataee 
Altres Tt itil eas 161 
J. Blanchard........ 150 
Harold M. Weaver..... 363 
John McKenzie (Dean) . 242 
B. BE. Jamison (Dir.).... 167 
Luther Bonney (Dean).. 325 
Ernest E. Church...... 306 
H. B. Unruh (Dean).... 179 
Louis LaMotte......... 180 
Marvin Knudson....... 1,372 
George van Deusen..... 1,800 
Grover. C. Boswell...... 171 
G. A. Reimer (Dir.).... 436 
James Burgess, Jr...... 120 
Orland W. Noble....... 604| . 
Roy Goddard (Dean)... 214 
Ja-Paul Mohr i) a eewuras 1,952 
Edward McCarthy . 114 
Sis. M. Maura Buckhelt. 75 
Lawrence Vohs......... 58 
Boniface Seng.......... 92 
Mo. Margaret Elizabeth. 80 
Rev. Mo. Agnes Sharry. 85 
Carl Mundinger........ 465 
Nelle Blum (Dean)..... 295 
Daniel P. Munday..... 53 
Terence Moffat........ 25 
Gerald Walker......... 202 
Richard G. Stone....... 300 
May Russell........... 83 
‘Thomas M. Holloran. 61 


Walter EF. Wolbrecht.... 34 


ie 
wegneeereseer Saseeennskssasssaus Sb 


eautiiar Comore i ies (en 
Shasta (C., 


Southern Union (ar Sie ee 
ee Poets and A & M Coll 
Southwest Baptist (CaS ite iets coi 
Southwest Miss. Junior (C., S.).. 
Southwest Texas Jr. (C., E,, Bae 
Southwestern Bible Tash, c., as 


Ss 


-) 

Stratford (W.) 
Sue Bennett (C., 

Sullins (W.)........ 
Sunflower Junior (C., 
Swift Memorial Junior (C. or 
Patt. Jumior (CO... ., poe c etye o eels 
Tarleton State (C., 8.) 
Temple Junior (G3 ae 
‘Tennessee eo ( 
Texarkana (C., S.). 
Texas Southmost (CUS 
Thornton Junior (C.) 
eenton Junior (C.)..0 15 ecale a oe 
Trinidad State Junior (C.)....... 
Tyler Junior (C., E., 8.) 
Wnidwm Junior (C);.8.). see ot 
Urbana Junior (G,, Is) foys ates sxauonree 
ES UINENCW 71S Distal cisjeeare Pais ee 

PU METON CC) ie carstete a nberetate ter Ag oie 
Valley Forge Military Academy... 
MOMPUTAAO., 2) Fie. iceland eee en 
Vermont Junior CWDS vecaem ree 
WEE EOS ee eae galore het 
Vincennes Univ. (C.,S.)........ 
Virginia Intermont (Ww. 1 OW ewes 
Virginia Junior (C.). SE 
Voorhees Junior (C., B., N. Tore 
PVBIQOFE ONS FR) Sc bbe ott ey q's 
Walter Harvey Junior (C.,S.).... 
Warren Wilson (C.) 026. 6c eles 
Weatherford (C., 8S.) 
Weber (C., 8.) 
Webster City Junior (C.)........ 
Wenatchee Junior (C.) 


Wentworth Military Academy (S.) is 


Wesley Junior (C.)..........0.: 
Wesleyan Methodist (C., Bek Berto 
Wessington used RCEES ©) otaimteneta 
West Georgia (C.,S.)........... 
Westbrook Junior Ww. VE tthe dat cond 
Wiliam Wo 


Wingate panics Ron Bayer eioe orae'e 
Wood Junior 7) 


Wyomissing Poly. Tnstifute eaten 
Yakima Valley J nator (C.) 
York Junior (C. 
Young L. G. Garris (C., 8.) 
Yuba (C 


; : Rpringdela., Ties 


..|London, Ky 
.|Bristol, Va.. 


*)Rogersville, Tenn 


. (Stephenville, Texas 


.| Worcester, Mass...... 


be Young Harris, Ga. 


, |St. Petersburg, Fla... 
Beco Conn..... 


Lawrence Griffin... ..:. 
Bien E. Hildreth... 23.4 
+ MCN AUR HIOR (Dir.).. 
W. Kircher (Prin.).. D 
Harry Tyler (Prin:). 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer 
Floyd P. Bailey. . 


yton; Va 
Mt. Carroll 1 RSG Oh 


‘/Baton Rouge, La..... 
Bolivar, Mo. 


Keene, ies Fins GHEE & 
.|Tulsa, OKla. oc... 
Seereanbure: SiiGK tae 
Spring Arbor, Mich... 


Stockton, Calif.... 
Danville, Va. 


Moorhead, Miss. 
Tatt (Calitrs, eins 


Trinidad, Colo....... 
Tyler, ,Texass~. ... 32.7 
Cranford, NoJi...... 
Urbana, Ohio....:... 
Paeis,, Kane... 2... 6s 
Vallejo, Calif. 

Wayne, Pa. 

Ventura, Calif. . 
Montpelier, Vt 
Victoria, Texas....... 
Vincennes, Ind....... 


Forest City, Iowa.... 
New York, N. Y¥ 
Swannanoa, N. C.. 
Weatherford, Texas. . 
Ogden, Uh eee 
Webster City, Iowa... 
Wenatchee, Wash.... 


Wessington Spgs., $8.D. 
Carrollton, Ga....... 
Portland, Mousse tae 
Brookhaven, Miss... . 


Wingate, N.C....... 
Mathiston, Miss..... 
Worthington, Minn... 
Wyomlssing, Pa...... 
Yakima, Wash... 
PORK Pa ets « cei5-6 


‘|Charles Davis, Jr. . 


‘|Lawrence Johnson (Dir.) 


Ferrill Martin. 
Andred Edington. 


O. D. Johns 


es Brumbaael SPs ang 
rsh C. Bussey (Dir.)..... 
LeRoy Good (Dean). 
Festus Cook........... 
James A. Nuttall....... 
William S. Smith....... 
ate H. Randoiph (Dir.). 

. E. Williams.,... 5... 


SObn HONG. 255. se eee 
Margaret D. Robey... 


Clyde Cc. Flannery. .... 


Felton G. Claris zac 
John W. Dowd 


Capt. M. Balfour @ir.). 
R..B. Burgessiz.).cse ee 
C..ID. Moon’. iiateine cee 


C58) Willkingss eae 
Homer P. Rainey....... 
Sam Burney Hay....... 
Leon P. Minear........ 
John C. Simpson....... 
Miss Oscie Sanders..... 
William T. Martin se 
W. B. Horton. i 
IR. By We@ iso: as sare a 
Garlyn A. Basham,. 
Eugene Howell 
S. P. Cowan. 
Leroy A. Martin 
Henry W. Stilwell. 
John F. Barron. 
James Beck (Dean). WE 
S. M. Rissler (Supt.).. 
Dwight C. Baird.......- 
Harry E. Jenkins....... 
Kenneth MacKay...... 
Edward Memmott...... 
Mo. M. Cecilia Koehler. 
Harry D. Wiser...,,...... 
Maj. Gen. Baker (Supt.) 
D. R. Henry (Prin.).... 
Ralph E. Noble........ 
John Stormont (Dean). 
Walter A. Davis....... 
Raybun L. Brantley. 
Floyd Moe (Dean)...... 
Cecil Halliburton. ...7.. 


Arthur Bannerman..... 
Vernon D. Parrott...... 
H. Aldous Dixon....... 
A. W. Langerak (Dean). 
H. Van Tassell (Dean). . 
Col. James M. Sellers... 
J. Paul Slaybaugh...... 
Re ©. Mullinax. ooo. 5. 
George E. Kline........ 
Irvine 8. Ingr AI sore sia tele 


Tilford Sem inaed = aad 
ee T. Hoggard... .... 


B 

Charlee ‘T’. Morgans 
Harold Bentley....:... 
W. Donald Olsen (Dean) 
Arthur C. Harper. 
Harold Hoaglund (Dean) 
Byron Hartley (Dean) . 
Charles, R. Clegg: ... 0. 


Marysville, Calif... 


J. J.sCollng. 6 nce 


inantiy by Negroes; (S) 
Name 


Adams State ee 


American Teachers Colleges ; 
Abbreviations following mame of college: (C (C) Sg ge nies. Sr 


eit Normal Skee 


Aeronautical Un. &. oe eas itty oe || Sete 

Alabama State Meseh. Se i.» 9.) -|Florence, Ala.......: 

Alabama State Teach. (C., E.,S.) .|Jacksonville, Ala.....| 1883 |Houston Cole...... 
Alabama State Teach. (C., E. ge ) .|Livingston, Ala.......| 1883 |William W. Hill...... 
Alabama St. Teach. (c .,8.,N.)|Montgomery, Ala 

Alabama St: Teach. (C:, E.,S.)...|Troy, Ala.......-..- 

Albany State (C., S., N.).:.--.-+ Albany, Ga....... 

Atvyerno(W., E., S.)..-...--+-- Milwaukee, Wis 

Ann- Bent Inst. (W., [3.3 Jewry RR New York, N. 

Appalachian St. Teach. om a 0 BE N. oe 


Arizona State (C., 
Arkansas Teach. AGS E. 


ae 


/ oa State Teach. (C., E 

Barron Co. Nor. Sch. (C., E., 8.) 
Black Hills Teach. (C B). 
Bouve-Boston ge (affiliated — 


with Tufts Coll.) (W.)...---+-- 
eo enne: sabe Coil. of Com. 


VisG 
Catholic Renee ow. S.). 
feniral rome mae) Gott, ‘of Educa- 


Chicago ‘Teachers 
Child Education POGuC. cw ‘s aan 
Colo. St. Coll. ot Badu. (C., ust ) 
Concord (C., 5 eae 
Concordia (oe f= Roce 
Concordia ekcnore (C. 

iG, E., 


Conn,, Teach. Coll. of 
Coppin State Teach. 
Danbury St. Teach, C., FEN Ss). - 
Delta State Teach. A SQ: 
Dodge County Nor. (GPa 
Door-Kewaunee Rural Normal 
mchool (C.; B;). .. 2. se es ee 
Fast Carolina (C., B.,8.)....-.- 
Hast Tenn. State (C., E., S.)..... 
East Texas St. Teach. (C» fe 
Eastern Illinois St. (C., SJ. 
Eastern Ky. State (C., a. ASBy 
Eastern Montana College ‘ot 
Edueation (C., 
Eastern Oregon college of 
Edueation (C., 
Eastern Washington ie ollege of 
Education (C., aoe 
Edgewood (W.,S.).... 
Fairmont State c., S.). 
Payottovilte State rsNetiars (C:, 


Gen. Beadle St..Teach. ( 
George Peabody Coll. for "Teach- 


Great Falls, Cc oll, of (C., s! 
Green County Nor. Sch. ( 
Harris Teachers) (C.).. 2.2.05 ,-: 
Henderson St. Teach. (C., ta 


Qieae. 


Illinois St. Nor. Un. a 
Indiana St. Teach. (C., 
Iowa State Teach. (C.,, 
Jackson (C., E., we 

Jas. Ormond W ‘ison? each. (C., 8) 
Kansas State Teach. (C., a 
Kansas State Teech. ss 
eeene,Deachers (C., S.)........¢ 
Langdale SS Nor. Son (GB )s 
Lesley (W., 8. 

Lincoln Co. Nornaal ‘Sch. (G.,'8.): 
Pongwoo0d (C., Sic. cece eee 
Madawaska ‘raining Seh(C.).... 
Madison (part C.,8.)........... 
Maine State Teach. (C., E., 8.).. 
PMLBMIRER GEIR; ic vuseste aus bah vasa o's 
Marinette Co. Nor. Sch, (C., E.). 
Martin Luther (C.,S.).......... 
Maryknoll Teachers (W., 5 


Maryland State Teach. (C., N.)..|B 


Maryland State Teach. (C., S.)... 
Maryland State Teach. Ve ie a3 
Maryland State Teach. (C.). 
Mass. School of Art (C.). 

. State Teach. (C., 23 yee 
. State Teach. (C., 

. State Teach. (wW., E). 
| State Teach. (C.).. 

. State Teach. (C., E., 8 


mr: 


.|Milford, Conn 3 
. |Presque Isle, 
.|Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


.|Providence, R. I 


2h) Sane { 


-|Charleston; Il 
-|Richmond, Ky 


.|Nashville, Tenn. 
.|Collegeboro, Ga. 
-|Gorham, Me 


.|Terre Haute, Ind.. 


..|Pittsburg, Kan 


..|Towson, Md 


.|Fitehburg, Mass...... 
.|Framingham, Mass... 
.|Lowell, Mass. it 
. [North ‘Adams, Mass. 


Clarksville, Tenn.....| 1929 |Halbert Harvill........ 
Muncie, Ind........- 1918 |John R. Emens........ 
Rice Lake, Wis....... 1907 |F. H. Hake (Supt) sae 
Spearfish, S. Dak....- 883 |Russell E. Jonas 


Ruth Sweet (Dir.)...... 


J. Murray Hill, § 
M. L. Saxton (Prin: 
D. R. MacLaur: 
Russell J. ‘Movinney... 


Charies L. Anspach 
George W. Diemer 


nowlleg Green, Ky. ». 
ma) EN ey): RR Seer 
Danville, Ind 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich... 
-| Warrensburg, Mo... 


Raymond Cook oy: 
Anna Eva McLin (Dir.) . 
William R. Ross.. 
Virgil H. Stewart. 
vas: W. Klinck 
O. Fuerbringer . 
Herbert D. Welte 
Miles Bde Connor 
Ruth A. Haas... ces 
William M. Kethiey. 
Phyllis Ritter 


Robert Gaulke (Prin.) . 
J2 Dy Messltk ow 2 ona nhs 
Burgin E. Dossett 
James G. Gee 
Sone G,. Buzzard 
W. F. O’Donnell 


A. G. Peterson 


.|Athens, W. Va. 
River Forest, I 


Baltimore, Md.... 
-|Danbury, Conn. 
Cleveland, Miss. 
Mayville,. Wis 


Algoma, Wis......... 
Greenville, N. C...... 
Johnson City, Tenn... 
Commerce, Tex 


Billings, Mont 


LaGrande, Ore....... 1929 |Frank Bennett......... 
Cheney, Wash....... 1890 |Otis W. Freeman 
; Madison, A yg eae 1927 |Sister Mary Nona 


us George H, Hand 
Fayetteville, N. C.... 
Fort eee Ga 
Madison, 5 . Dak 


James W. Seabrook 
Cornelius Troup... 
Vv. A. Lowry 


Henry H. Hill.... 
Zach S. Henderson 
Francis L. Bailey.. 
James J. onan: 


Monroe, Wis.. Otto W. Lund 

St. Louis, Mo.......: Charles A. Naylor. 
‘|Arkadelphia, Ark... .. 1929 |Dean Depew McBrien... 
.|Normal, Ill... 1857 |Raymond Fairchild 


Ralph N. Tirey 
James W. Maucker 
Jacob L. Reddix. 
Walter E. Hager 
David MacFarlane 
Rees H. Hughes 


.|Cedar Falls, Iowa.... 
Jackson, Miss........ 
Washington, D.C.... 
.|Emporia, Kan 


Keene, N. Hamp..... 1909 |Lloyd P. Young 
.|/Antigo, Wis.......... 1906 |Stacy M. Calhoun 
.|Cambridge, Mass..... 1909 |Trentwell M. White. 
Merrill, Wise... sae 1907 |Gerald J. Olson. 
Farmville, Va........ 1884 |Dabney 8. Lancaster... 


Richard Crocker (Prin.) 
G. Tyler Miller 


Harrisonburg, Va 


.|Farmington, Me...... 1864 |Errol L. Dearborn || 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y...} 1930 |Bro. Thomas Austin.... : 
Marinette, Wis....... 1906 |T. K. Hocking......... 


New Ulm, Minn..... 
Maryknoll, N. Y.... 

Owe; Midis. Stcenatets 
Frostburg, Md 
Salisbury, Md 


C. L. Schweppe 
Mother Mary Rogers... 
William E. Henry 
Lillian Compton.... 
J. D. Blackwell 


Gordon L, Reynolds.... 
John Kelly 


Daniel H. O'Leary. 
Grover C, Bowman 


ra —-— 


N. Mex. Highlands Un. 
N. Mex. Western (C., E. 
New York, State Univ. 
State Teach. (C., 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
Pa State Teach. 
State Teach. 
e State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. 
State Teach. (C., 
Normal Coll. of the Amer. Gym- 
nastic Union (C.)............. 
. C. State Teach. (C., S., N.). 
Dak. State Normal and Indus- 
TREES SID OR By aaa ei 
. Dak. State Teach- (C., E., 8.). 
, Dak. State Teach. (C., EB’, §.). 
. Dak. State Teach. (C., E., S. 
N. Dak. State Teach. No E., 8. 
North Texas State (C. s.).. 
ee aoe State op ee 
Northern Meni College of Ed- 
ucation (C., Bao ie einesher eterno 
Northern Moatata (C., ea aces 
Northern St. Teach. (C., E., 8.). 
> ar aia iar take State lacks 
CAC Gus OR bo Ga Rata eae tear ea 
Northwest Mo. St. (C., E., S.). 
Nursery Train. Sch. of Boston 
Oregon College of Edu. (C., 
Outagamie Rural Nor. Sch. i ae 
| Panzer Coll. of Physical Educa- 
| tion and Hygiene (C.,8S.)...... 


ahem 


aa 


ABaasaSASS 
Sol aeraes Ose 


eet et 


——, 


fs 


Pa. State Teach. (C., E.,S.)..... 
| Pa. State Teach. (C., E., S.)..... 
Pa. State Teach. (C.)........... 
Pa. State Teach. (C., S.)........ 
Pa, State Teach. (C., 8.).0..7... 
Pa. State Teach. (C., E.,S.)..... 
Pa. State Teach. (C., E., S.).. 
Pa. State Teach. (C.,8.)........ 
Pa. State Teach. (C., E.,S.)..... 
Pa. State Teach. (C., E.,S.)..... 
Pa. State Teach. (C., E., S.).. 
Pa. State Teach. ‘e* EDs) leertatean 
ae State Teach. (C., E.,S.)..... 
a, State Teach. (C., E.,S.)..... 


Peity Kindergarten Normal Sch. 
Postainzzl Froebel Teach. (C., 
Plymouth Teachers Co E., °° 
Polk County Nor. Sch (CG) aiororantrs 
Racine-Kenosha Normal Sch. 

RGpi a) ciers 5 dino se nt ee es 
R. I. Coll. of Edu. (C., E., S.).. 
Richland cpanty: Nor. Seh. (Ces 
St. John (C., S.) 

St. Mary, Coll. of a 
St. Mary Junior (W 
St. Paul's Poly. Inst. iG, Jeng 
Sam Houston St. Teach. (C . E., 8.) 
Southeast Mo. State Cre Deg Di. 
Southeastern State (C §.)4 
South’n Idaho Coll. of baw. (C., S) 
South’n Ore. Coll. of Edu. Aas 48): 
South’n State Teach. (C., (15 
Southw. Tex. St. ook on at s. 
Stout Institute (C., 
Stowe Teach. (C., in Ee 
Sul Ross State (G., E., Badaieeitenes 
Teachers College of the City of 
Boston (C., E., 8.) 


; Name Location 
Mass. State pcoek C., Es)... . (Salem, Mass...... neu 
Mase. State Teach. (6 Reh ah Westfield, Mass. 
Masa. State Teach. o,. . | Worcester, Mass... ... 
Mich. State Normal (C., E Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Middle Tenn. State (C., B. M boro, Tenn. 
Mills Coll. of Edu. (W.)......... New York, i 
Miner Teachers (C., S., N * 

Minn. State Teach. (C., E. ‘Bemidji, Min: 
Minn. State Teach. +e . E. Mankato, Minn 
Mirn. State Teach. (C., E. Moorhead, Minn 
Min. State Teach. (C., 8. St. Cloud, Minn. 
Minn. State Teach. (C., E., ona, M 

Mt. Angel Women’s (S.).... Mt. Angel, Ore 

»_Mt. St. eam Teach. (W. 0, 

_ National Coll. of Edu. (W. Evanston, Il 
Nebr. State Teach. (C., E. Chadron, Nebr 
Nebr. State Teach. (C., E. Kearney, Nebr 
Nebr. State Teach. (C., E. Peru, Nebr 
Nebr. State Teach. (C., E. Wayne, Nebr 
New Haven St. Teach. (C. S.) |New Haven, Conn 
N. J. State Teach. (C., E., Glassboro, 

N. J. State Teach. iS: pons Haledon, N. J 

N. J. State Teach. (C., E., Jersey City, N. J 

N. J. State Teach (C., E., Newark, N. J 

N. J. State Teach. (C., E., ..|/Irenton, N. J. 

N. J. State Teach. (C., pes 2 Upper Montelair, N.J. 


Vegas, N. Mex.... 


“|Silver City, N. Mex... 


Albany, N. Y 


Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Elizabeth City, N. C.. 


Ellendale, N. Dak... . 
Dickinson, N. 
2D. 
‘|Valley City, N. 
Denton, Tex 
DeKalb, Tis. cas. : 
Marquette, Mich..... 
Havre, Mont......... 
Aberdeen, S. Dak..... 


Kirksville, Mo....... 


.|Maryville, Mo....... 


Boston, Mass... 
Monmouth, Ore. 
Kaukauna, Wis. 


Kast Orange, N. J.... 
Bloomsburg, Pa...... 
California, Pa........ 


East-Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Edinboro, Pa 


Mansfield, Pa........ 


‘|Shippensburg, Pa..... 


Slippery Rock, Pa.... 
West Chester, Pa..... 


ae O'Fallon, Mo... 
. |Lawrenceville, Va. 


. (Springfield, S 
)|San Marcos. 


‘|Chicago, ES Ace 
.|PIlymouth, N. H...... 
St. Croix Falls, Wis.. 


Union Grove, Wis.... 
. |Providence, Reals a: 
Richland Center, wie 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Huntsville, Tex...... 
. |Cape Girardeau, Mo.. 
Durant, Okla........ 
Albion, Idaho........ 

Ashland; Ore). 3... «0: 


Texas... 
Menomonie, Wis.... . 


.|St. Louis, Mo..,+.... 


Alpine, Texas........ 
Boston, Mass. 


Year 


; |Samue) M. Brownell. 


Education—Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 


Governing Official 


Hdward A. Sullivan.. 
Bugene A. Sullivan: |... 
Eugene B. Elliott....... 
Q. M, Smith 


Charles R. Stattgast.. 
Clarence Crawiord...... 
Otto W. Snarr.>.... Bea 


Mother Mary Hodes.... 
Sister Frances de Sales. . 
K. Richard Johnson 
Wiley G. Brooks... 


‘Thomas Robinson...... 
Clair S. Wightman. 
Forrest A. Irwin.. 
Eugene G. Wilkins. 
Roscoe L. West........ 
E. DeAlton Patridge.... 
Thomas Donnelly...... 


Harvey M. Rice........ 
Donnal V. Smith....... 
Leslie R. Gregory...... 
Herbert G. Espy.. 

m. J. Haggerty. 
Royal F. Netzer... 5 
Foster G. Brown;...... 
Edward E. Redcay (act.) 
Frederic W. Crumb 


Clara Hester (Dir.)..... 
Sidney D. Williams..... 


John C. McMillan...... 
Charles E. Scott........ 


Roscoe L. Lokken...... 
W. J. McConnell....... 


Leslie A. Holmes....... 


Henry A. Tape...... 
G. H. Vande Bonart.. ; 
Noah E. Steele........ 


Walter H. Ryle.....5.. 
James W. Jones.,...... 


Abigail Eliot (Dir.) 
Roben J. Maaske. . 
Walter P. Hagman. . 


Margaret C. Brown.. 
Harvey A. Andruss 
C. Harmon Grose... 
James H. Duckrey...... 
Paul G. Chandler....... 
Joseph F. Noonan...... 
L. H. Van Houten,..... 
Willis BE. Pratt......... 
Q. A. W.-Rohrbach..... 
Richard T. Parsons..... 
James G. Morgan...... 
D. L. Cele eee eters 


Mrs. Harriot H. Jones... 
Herman H. Hegner..... 
Harold E. Hyde........ 
Lorenzo Heinsohn..., 


Bert P. Vogel”. «cs ctuen 
William Gaige... - 
Roland A. Koyen 
R. B. Navin. 

Sister M. Alice. . 
Mother M. Borgia 
J. Alvin Russell. . 
Harmon Lowman. 
W. W. Parker.... 5: 
IA. EX. Shearer. oo... ... 
Raymond H. Snyder.... 
Elmo N. Stevenson..... 
J. Howard Kramer..,.. 
John G. Flowers........ 
Verne C. Fryklund..... 
Ruth Miriam Harris.... 
Bryan Wildenthal...... 


|William Looney....... ‘ 


557 
Stud- /Teach 
ents ers 
570 31 
231 26 
476 19 
2,265 259 
1,140 75 
13 20 
546 33 
52 48 
1,620 105 
871 59 
1,150 105 
540 50 
54 14 
288 31 
387 45 
318 52 
798 59 
264 48 
615 65 
902 70 
508 36 
519 34 
489 42 
684 39 
832 84 
1,034 90 
640 62 
576 65 
1,577 129 
1,156 97 
2,033 156 
1,297 98 
660 89 
611 78 
811 85 
722 79 
1,156 110 
837 81 
722 94 
34 5 
515 34 
400 25 
578 31 
164 25 
869 69 
305 43 
5,756 95 
1,606 162 
676 66 
350 21 
850 45 
1,052 83 
907 53. 
106 9 
693 29 
50 5 
150 15 
773 os 
935 43 
376 28 
558 50 
782 49 
434 37 
1,688 90 
817 51 
535 50 
600 72 
705 45 
655 40 
896 67 
1,600 95 
77 
vid 16 
475 28 
270 41 
30 4 
120 6 
447 31 
50 4 
305 35 
125 14 
27 7 
696 33 
2,692 125 
1,272 75 
1,065 70 
291 38 
1,159 51 
148 30 
2,277 99 
631 59 
408 40 
759 50 
554 37 


Name 


Teachers Coll of Columbia 


-|C 
. Johnson, 
ANS A RSs a 8 


Waushara Co. Nor. Sch. (C.). ... 
Western Carolina Teach. (G28). 


Western W: 
Education (C., 
NOOR TGV a) Sia view 5 Wie sen esate Boston, 


( 
Willimantic St. Teach: aor E,, 8.) .|Willimantic, ae pe is 


Wilson Teachers (C., 
peceton seem: ereachers 


Cc. here's be TS ph oe Sele ee 
Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin St. (C., Ca s. 
Wisconsin State : By. 


8) aries Washington, D 


ee ee a 
aus Clair: is 


Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin State 
Wisconsin State ( 
Wisconsin State ( 


American Medical Colleges 


Albany Medical (C., E.)........ ATA PIN Ya a discern 
Chicago Rea | Schioo [Cs ee Chicago, Ill....... 
Coll of Med., of St. Un. of N. Y.|Brooklyn, N. Y... 
Hahnemann ieateal cc & FRAG Philadelphia, Pa... 
Jefferson Medical Cents Philadelphia, Pa... 


(par 
Medical College of the “state of 
South Carolina.............:. 
Medical Coll. of Virginia........ 
Medical Hvangelista. College of 
Loma Linda Campua Si ) 


Los Angeles Canes (0 Sapenn Los Angeles, Calif... z 
Mehary Medical (C..S., N.)..... Nashville, Tenn. .. 
New York Medical iy" watt atet oft ew York, N. Y.. 


Woman’s Medical Coll. of Pa.... 


Medical schools are affiliated with Un. of Ala.; 
Un. of Ark.; Un. of Calif.; Stanford Un. (Calif.); 
Un. of So. Calif.; Un. of Colo. (at Denver); Yale 
Un.; George Washington Un. (D. C.); Georgetown 
Un. (D. C.); Emory Un. (Ga.); Loyola Un. (I1l.); 
Un. of Chicago; Un. of Ill. (at Chicago); Ind. Un. 
fat eaten 2 tae State Un. of Iowa; Un. of Kan. 

at Kans, City); Un, of Louisville (Ky.); La. State 
Un. (at New Orleans); Tulane Un. (La.); Johns 
Hopkins Un.; Un. of Md. (at Balto.); Boston Un.; 
Harvard Un.; Tufts College (at Boston); Un. of 
Mich.; Wayne Un.; Un. of Minn.; Un. of Miss. 
(medical science, 2-yr. school); St. Louis Un.; 
Washington Un. (St. Louis); Un. of Nebr. (at 
Omaha); Creighton Un.; Dartmouth Coll. (medical 


Canadian Universities 


Lyndon "Center, Aix = 
La Crosse, Wis.. 


4)! i111) }Whitewater, Wis. - 


Charleston, 8. C... 
Richmond, Va.... 


Pie Loma Linda, Calif... 


Philadelphia, Pa... 


bn 
wo 


Sr Reas 


pape pe 


= 1892 |Francis L. Atkins.......].......]-+ 
916 R. Davies oainis 
909 \Rexford S. Mitchell 


J. Martin Klotsche 


8 
1868 


Carter Davidson....... 
John J. Sheinin........ 
Jean A. Curran (Dean).. 
L. Stauffer Oliver. ..... 
George Bennett (Dean). 


Kenneth M. Lynch..... 
William T. Sanger...... 


Walter Macpherson..... 
Walter Macpherson..... 
sts Robert Lambert........ 


Burgess Lee Gordon. . 


ene 2-yr. school); Columbia_Un.; Cornell Un, 
(at N. Y. City); New York Un.; Syracuse Un,; Un- 
ion Coll. & Un. (at Schenectady, N Rae 2 ie Un. of 
Buffalo: Un. of Rochester; Duke Un.; Un. of North 
Carolina (2-yr. school); Wake Forest Coll.; Un. of 
North Dakota (medcial’science, 2-yr. sc hooi): Ohio 
State Un.; Un. of Cincinnati; Western Reserve Un. 
(Ohio); Un. of Okla. (at Okla. City); Un. of Ore, 
(at Portland); Temple Un.; Un. of Pa.; Un. of 
Pittsburgh; Un. of S. Dak. (2-yr. school); Un. of 
Tenn. (Memphis campus); Vanderbilt Un.; Baylor 
Un. (Houston, Tex. campus); Un. of Texas (Dallas 
campus); Un. of Utah; Un. of Vt.; Un. of Va.; Un: 
of Wash.; Marquette Un. (Wis.); Un. of Wis. (at 
Madison); Un. of Puerto Rico. 


Acadia Uni (C., Bii.8.) 3. eee Wolfville, Nova mpetll 1838 )Watson Kirkconnell..... 527 -55 
Alberts, Un. of ee Ba. tee mtn Edmonton, Alberta. 1908 |Andrew Stewart........ 3,406 228 
BISNOD BVO (Cs) iii suery sigcasore os os Lennoxville, Que..... 1843 |John Bassett (Chan.) ... 236 23 
Bee ee of (C., B., 8) |Vancouver, B.C... .: 1908 {Norman A. MacKenzie..| 5,548 264 
Carleton (C., E.,S,).......e eee Ottawa, py algae 1942 |M. M. Al oe seme ‘398 39 
Dalhousie Un. (oy Cub te T Ae Ne Halifax, N.S. .| 1818 |A. Ey 1,553 265 
King's College, Un. of (C., aoe . |Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1789 |Rev. Gea ‘Walker.. 150 15 
tee University (C., E., thet aiis UB DEO ts nie. u eetaia 1852 |Mser. F. one (Rector) 6,948} 1,350 

COM CLIDY, 4259.8 ie oh Sa eee Montreal, Que....... 1896 |J. F. McCaffrey......., 385 40 
Meotonnid RON RSS siete ins @ o%Ss ye Ste. Anne de Bellvue..| 1906 |W. H, Brittain Pea Gea 745 75 
Manitoba, Un. a iG. E., S.). TaN Seca Matis: cia den 1877 oy H. S. Gillson........ 4,877 240 
PTRGUE NIN MO )itie ccc ire vacceceo Montreal, Que....... 1821 C. Gardner ee 6,860 933 
McMaster Un. (C., E., S.)....... Hamilton, Ont....... 1887 aes George Gilmour. 1,10 87 
Montreal, Un. of (C., = Pie eee Montreal, Pi Qivagcenen: 1876 |Olivier Maurault....... 1,504| 1,828 
Mt. Allison Un. Wp Be ie 13>). Satie Sackville, N. B....... 1858 |W. T. R. Flemington. 625 60 
Mt. St. Vincent (W PO Halifax, Nova Se 1925 |Sister Maria Rosaria. . 150 20 
New Brunswick, Un. = y. B., 8) Fredericton, N. B....| 1800 |Albert W. Trueman. . 796 74 
Ottawa, Un. of G. E., 8.). _|Ottawa, Ont......... 1848 |V. Rev. R. Normandin.. 2,392 300 
Queen’s Un. (C., :)|Kingston, Ont... .. 7 |: 1841 |Robert C. Wallace...... 2,309 157 
St. Dumstan’s io” 3 .|Charlottetown, P. E. I.| 1855 |R. V. Mackenzie....... 316 20 
St. Francis Xavier Un, ( .)|Antigonish, N.S. M. Rey. J. MacDonald.. 881 50 
Saskatchewan, Un. of SC .|Saskatoon, Sask W.P. Thompson....... 2,218 196 
Toronto, Un, of (C., ) Toronto, Ont. Vincent Massey........ 12,550) 1,500 
Western Ontario, Un, of (C., B., 8.) London, Ont. G. Edward Hall... 1717! 14621 "369 


Medical siguit SF Abbewslasivee 


Source: American Medical Association 


R (Lat. Recipe), take; aa, of each; ss, one-half; tb 
pound; 3, ounce; 3, drachm; 0, scruple; M7, 
minim. or drop; © or o, pint; f 3, fluidounce; f 3, 
fluiddrachm; as, 5 ss, halt an ounce; 3 1, one ounce; 
5 iss, one ounce and a half; 3 ij, two ounces; gr., 
grain; Q. S., as much as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let.a 
mixture be made; Ft. Haust., let a draught be made; 
Ad., add to; Ad lib, at pleasure; Aq., water; M., 


mix; Mac., macerate; Pulv., powder; Pil., pill; Solv., 
dissolve; St., let it stand; Sum., to be. taken; D., 
dose; Dil, dilute; Filt., filter; Lot, a@ wash; Garg., 
a@ gargle; ac, before meals: p.c., after meals; Hor. 
Decub., at bed time; Inject., injection; ‘Gtt., drops; 
iss., essence; b.i.d., twice daily; t.id., three times 
daily; q.i.d., four ‘times daily; p.r.n., as cireum- 
stances may require. 


-“prer”* Ase. =" ae 
eS es oe ~ > | eel TS 
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A a 
Colleges With $1,000,000 Endowment or More 
|___ Location _Amount Institution Location Amount 
() man Un........ reen’ Ausra Olean 
Wolfville ltville, C: Canada. i$; 155,770]|Fur Un G ville; S. C beste ba 
Decatur, Ga...... Gannon Coll.,,.... BNET Pa. cay },000 
-|Auburn, Ala...... 1,171,084||Geo. Peabody Coll. .|Nashville, Tenn. . ead 
University, Ala.... ,000, George Pepperdine 
College, Alaska... 1,200,000 Comte 32 ee Los Angeles, ae 1,000,000 
Albion, Mich...... 4,964,000]|Geo. Wash. toe ..../Washington, D. C.| 2,917,000 
Reading, Pa ee 1,009,412|\Georgetown pores .|Washington, D.C. 5,000,000 
-|Alfred, N. ¥......| 1,156,226]|Georgia, Un: of. .|Athens, Ga,...... 2,333,728 
.|Meadville, Pa. |. - , 2,440,000 Gonzaga LOS: Sey Poreen Spokane, be we 2,221,581 
CambridgeSpgs. ‘a.| ~4,000,000}|Goucher Coll. ..... Baltimore, Md. 2,034,700 
Amer. Un, of Beirut. Beirut, Lebanon.. 5,400,000||Grinnell Coll....... Grinnell, Iowa. 4,000,000 
, Amherst Coll...... Amherst, Mass. 19,657,488]|Guilford Coll....... Gullford Coll., N.C. 1,122,000 
Antioch Coll....... Yellow Spgs., Ohio 2,738,000]|Gustavus Adolphus 
e aspury Coll. ...... ilmore, Ky,..... 1,500,000 COL in ones ee St. Peter, Minn 1,317,829 
Atlanta Un........ tlanta, Ga....... 6,923,097||Hamilton Coll. .|Clinton, N. Y..... 5,311,922 
Augustana Coll... .|Rock Tsland, TH. 1,624,000||Hamline Un....... St. Paul, Minn, 4,202,747 
Austin Coll........ Sherman, Tex..... 1,175,000||Hampden-Sydney Hampden-Sydney,, 
MSROT WE. . os. ons Baldwin ‘City, Ky.| 1,506,535 College #524 th hrs<| Sevan eee 1,300,000 
Se alines Hampton Inst. . Hanae Va. 3 11,000,000 
SUS aes Berea, Ohio....... 2,600,000||Hanover Coll. . |Hanover, Ind. 2,900,000 
Barnard Coll....... New York, “N.. Late seen... Hardin-Simmons 
Bates. Coll......... Lewiston, Me..... 2,023,642 CON tex. Sse Abilene, Tex...... 401,570 
Baylor Un......... Wiacd, TEX a. .h. 5,900,000||Hartnell Coll... .:. Salinas, Calif... .. ,500,00 
Beloit Coll; ......... Beloit, Wis....... 3,006,850||Harvard Un....... Cambridge, Mass. . 209,687,194 
Bennett Coll....... Greensboro, N. C..| _1,050,932||Haverford Coll. |||: Haverford, Pa..... ,500, 
Berea Goll oo 350. 2 IBECES, TVS iets. 15,538,000||Heidelberg Coll. . . .|Tiffin, Ohio...._! .| 1,200,000 
Berry Coll... ....... Mt. Berry, Ga....| 4,000,000]|Hendrix Coll... | ° Conway, Arkiv 5942, 
aoe, Cells ccc. Bethany, W. Va...| 3,125,000||Hiram Coll. ..... | Hiram, Ohio...... 130, 
eT oe Hollins Coll........ Hollins Coll., Va. 1,108,867 
eee Ri secne .|Birmingham, Ala.. 1,500,000||Hope Coll......... Holland, Mich. 1,045,000 
Bishops “Got: -|Lenoxville, Canada| 13,000,000||Howard Payne Coll. Brownwood, Tex. ,556, 107 
Blackburn Co - (Carlinville Ill..... 1,851,574||Howard Un........ Washington, D. C. 1,669,858 
Boston Coll, . .|Boston, Mass -| 1,305,000}|Huntingdon Coll. . -|Montgomery, Ala. 2,500,000 
Boston Un... .|Boston, Mass 6,022,264||Idaho, Un. of...... Moscow, Idaho. 5,636,040 
Bowdoin Coll .|Brunswick, M 13; 1246,142 Tilinois; Colles si 45 Jacksonville, Ill. ; 1,788,6 
Bradley Un.,......|Peoria, Ill... 18,773||Ill. Inst. of Tech. ..|Chicago, Tll....... 600,00: 
Brown WO... Ss ..)..'s Providence, ri 922'815]||Ilinois, Un. of... .. Urbana, Ill....... 3,200,511 
Bryn Mawr Coll. ..|Bryn Mawr, Pa... 8,758,933 Ill. Wesleyan Un...|Bloomington, Il. , by 136, 483 
Bucknell Un....... ee Pa.....| 2,134,716||Immaculate Heart. 
Buffalo Un........ Buffalo, N. Y..... 8,937,090)| Coll... cotton Los Angeles, Calif.| 3,476,353 
TET Of « emg a be aiann see me 5,500,000] |Indiana Un. .|Bloomington, Ind .} 3,786,000 
Calif. see: a Tech. |Pasadena, Calif. 23,888,572||Inst. for Advanced 
Walift. (Un: of... 326. Berkeley, Calif....| 59,075,574 Stuy ses ce Princeton, N. J...| 21,000,000 
Caribou ¢ Gout Rost Soe Northfield, Minn..| 4,452,500 Towa, State. Un. a Iowa City, Ia... , 1,446,262 
i itute Stanbu oman 
on Tech ‘ ye oe ...|Pittsburgh, Pa....} 29,052,500 COl.of. sie: Istanbul, Turkey..| 2,257,477 
Carroll oll ieee itt Waukesha, Wis.... 1,278,000]|Jamestown Coll. .|Jamestown, N. D.. 1,335,509 
Case Inst. of Tech..|Cleveland, Ohio...]| 6,340,000]|John Brown Un... |Siloam Spgs., Ark .| 2,000,000 
Catholic Un, of Am.|Washington, D. C.| 5,918,944||John Carroll Un... .|Cleveland, Ohio. 3,500,000 
Centenary Coll..... Shreveport, La....} 3,065,000}|John Hopkins Uni. Baltimore, Md.... 40,694,610 
Centre Coll........ Danville, Ky...... 2,472,000]|Johnson C. Smith U. Charlotte, N. Co! 2,000, 
Chattanooga, Un. of|Chat’nooga, aon 1,250,000|/Kalamazoo Coll... .|Kalamazoo, Mien. 1,047,771 
Chicago Medical Sch. Chicago, Ill.. s 1,250,000||Kenyon Coll...,... Gambier, Ohio. 2,228,735 
Chicago, Un. of... .|Chicago, Ill....... 73,502,424||King’s Coll., Un, of. |Halifax, Canada... 1,500,000 
Cincinnati, Un. of. : (Cincinnati, Ohio,25 "11, 314, 000]|Knox Coll......... Galesburg, Ill..... 3,731,108 
Claremont Grad. Lafayette Coll..... Easton, Pa....... 5,415,000 
MCHOOL. S.C cches Claremont, Calif. . 3,750,532 LaGrange Coll..... LaGrange, Ga..... , ,000 
Claremont Men’s Lake Forest Coll. ..|/Lake Forest, Ill... 1,835,000 
Cole eae Claremont, Calif..| 1,225,000||/Laval Un.......... Quebec, Canada...| 5,000,000 
Clark Un, Worcester, Mass..| 6,277,475||Lawrence Coll,....|Appleton, Wis..... ; Oe eee 
Clarkson Coll. of Lehigh Un.. 4 Bethlehem, PBs ale oa) ae 
PROGR ER ene stile vice Potsdam, N. Y..,.| 2,000,000]|LeMoyne Coll .|Syracuse, N. Y..,.] 5,000,0 
| Woe Cou ee Cedar Rapids, Ia... .| 2,103,737||Lincoln Un. Lincoln Un., Pa...| 1,088,500 
| Solhy. Coll. cs. ss. Waterville, Me. 4,500,000||Lindenwood Goll: . | |St Charles, Mo ees 
Colgate Un........ Hamilton, Weve 5,855,773||Louisiana Coll. .|Pineville, La. . “ie ED 
Coll.-of Medicine. . .|Brooklyn, N. Y. 2,250;000||Louisville, Un. of... |Louisville, Ky..... ae 
Colorado Coll...... Colo. Spgs.,-Colo. 3,302,375||Loyola Un......... Los Angeles, Calif. eee, 
| Columbia Un. (a)...}/New York, N.Y:-| ........ LOy.018, OD ii. iie snr. Chicago, Il.. Tere 
Etec Uaioe Nee indo, Cop. oeae, rata Lux Gol. Piso’: nae pram Cait ‘{] 1/262'308 
2 a New Yor 835, Le a ” see 1404, 
Cornell Goll. >...,#./Mt. Vernon, Ia..., ae oan ane igtiper Bae danb ties farms pert ia , attire 
BUR as iets Ithaca, N. Y...... acalas tee |S ’ cee , , 
Creighton ELD ee Omaha, Nebr..... 3,028,000||Macdonald Coll. : ; :|Quebec, Canada... Pee 
Dalhousie Un...... Halifax, Canada...| 4,510,000}/;MacMurray Coll. . .|Jacksonville, Ill. .. 647,200 
Dartmouth Coll....|/Hanover, N. H....| 28,568,045||Maine, Un. of...... Orono, Me... ....... 1'070'483 
Davidson Coll..... Davidson, N.C... ey ay eine cepere Oia vee pra Tus pas 
. of,../Newark, Del...... A - etta Coll...... 5 Reto 7 
Deen 6 ..|Granville, Ohio.... Brn ono ee OR ie on Penitee satit Sen aor doe 
BOL eee: Denver, Colo.-.... , , ’ rages , , 
Pered Ua. .{. \Geieage, th.” “| 2:400/900||Marvrnouht Galen. Tarrytown, N. ‘. | 1,000,000 
DePauw Un....... Conca Ind ..| 7,199,036||Maryville Coll..... Maryville, ee | 7 ees ORG 
Detroit, Un. of..... Detroit, Mich,.... 1,500,000]/Mass. Inst. of Tech. |Cambridge, Mass. . aie 
Dickinson Coll. .: :: Carlisle, bata 2/500,000|/McGill Un......... Montreal, Canada. 68148 
Dillard Un........ New Orleans, La..} 3,500,000//McMaster Un...... Hamilton, Canada. peste 
Doane Coll «au |{@Fete, Nebr. in... 1,681,681}|McMurry Coll..... Abilene, “Dex: 1m Drege 
Drake Un. . z Mehere) Med. Coll.|Nashville, Tenn...} 4, i 
Drew Un a lane, auc ey Ss I mi eneer a re OR Se repens GB orn Herons 
st. ‘|Philadelphia, Pa ..| 4,670,890||Mercyhurst Co ep iPass ‘| 1,600, 
ee ee eibeaeen ser ie ee 
.|Springfield, Mo,... ’ , er OD ’ 
paste eee. Bae ec Ne cea ae) 
Eheieiaratts Durham, Fi , .. |B. y Bc ; Fj 
See ® Fayeiee 3 Pittsburgh, Pa. 3,980,000||Mich., Un. of. ..{Ann Arbor, Mies Bers 
Eartham Coll.,.... Richmond, Ind, . etsy Middlebury: Coil. . igo ol oe 
:) i /Marshall, Tex... .: 4 H enn anee. - . 5 LL eee A ‘ 
Binory ‘Un. Tae ap eirersiarerte Mee 21/360,682||Mills Coll... 1...) Oakland, Calif... 272, 596 
USN cnc, Nashville, Tenn. |; gia Millsaps Coll... .. Jackson, Miss... 5; 
t l,.|Lakeland, Fla..... ;600, ilwaukee- ; 
Ha. southoha woes . |New York, IN. Men... 1,109,779 (Ota) | Or ein noon Milwaukee, ae ar aoahe eae 
Franklin Coll. , ‘|. :|Franklin, Ind..... 1,252,426 Minnesota, Un, of. sees Minn. 88,452,560 
7 Mar-— isericordia, Coll. .|Dailas, Pa........ ,000, 
sual. Gout. es .(Laneaster, Pa..... 1,900,000||Mississippi Coll... .|Clinton, Miss... . 1,000,000 


Institution 


Missouri, Un. of. 
Monmouth Coll. ast ag 
Mont. State Coll Eatin 
Morehouse Coll... .|Atlanta, Ga....-.. eee 
Mt. Allison Un. . . eitun 
Mt. Holyoke Coll .. 7,373, 
pool... 1,725,000 
Mt. Union Coll. ...jAlliance, Ollo..... sae eee 
Muhlenberg Coll. . . ie oe 
M gum Coll... a00r, 
Nebraska, Un. of...)Lincoln, Nebr....- 1,219, 
Nevada, Un. of.... 1,083, 4 
New Hamp., Un. of. 1,513,4 
’ He EP ene = ae Bir 
ew Mexico, Un. of. .360;000 
N. Y. Med. Coll.... 5,441,045 


N. Y. Post Gradu- 
ate Med. Sch... .| 
N.Y. School of 
Social Work..... 
New York Un...... 
Newcomb Coll..... 
Wo. Carolina Coll...|D 
No. Car., Un. of.... 
No. Central Coll... 
No. Dak. Ag. Coll. . 
Northeastern Un... 
Northwestern Un... 


7|\\Temple Un........ 
‘Texas Christ’n Un.. 

1|\Tex. Wesleyan Coll. 
000||Tillotson Coll...... 


> 


MOM 
ro 


‘|Syracuse, N.Y ... 
Talladega, Ala.... 


ES 
2 


~ 
rr 
& 
~_ 
i) 
i] 


Norwich Un....... Northfield, Vt.....| 1,877,681||Tulane Un. (¢)...-- 
Notre Dame, Un. of.|Notre Dame, Ind..| 7,460,645)|Tulsa, Un. of...... 
Oberlin Coll.......|Oberlin, Ohio..... 24,000,000||Tuskegee Inst ..... 
Occidental Coll..... Los Angeles, Calif 2,257,000||/Union Coll.......-.- 
Ohio State Un.....|Columbus, Ohio.. 3,185,787||Ursinus Coll, . . 
Qhio Wesleyan Un..|Delaware, Ohio. . 5,678,658|| Vanderbilt Un. . 
Okla. A & M Coll. . |Stillwater, Okla. . 5,154,454||Vassar Coll. .. 
Okla., Un. of....... Norman, Okla....| 6,125,000|/Vermont, Un. 0: 
Oregon, Un. of..... Eugene, Ore......| 1,700 
Ottawa, Un. of..... Ottawa, Ont.:.... '000,000}|Villa Maria Coll....|Erie, Pa.......... 
Otterbein Coll..... Westerville, Ohio.. .| Villanova, Pa..... 
Pacific, Coll. of the. .|Stockton, Calif... . ,200, Virginia, Un. of. ...|Charlottesville, Va. 
Park Coll.........|Parkville, Mo..... 2,000, Virginia Union Un..|/Richmond, Va.... 
Paul Smith’s Coll... |Paul Smiths, N. Y. 2'350,000||Va., Med. Coll. of. .|Richmond, Wau. 2: 
Penn. Coll. for Wo..|Pittsburgh, Pa....| 2,218,886 Wabash Coll....... Crawt'dsville, Ind. 
MN: SOD. OL. 5.)cie- Philadelphia, Pa...}| 35,000, Wake Forest Coll... .| Wake Forest, N. C. 
Philander Smith Coll|Little Rock, Ar ,760,000||Washburn Un...... Topeka, Kan..... 
Phillips Un.......- Enid, Okla,.... 024,958||Washington & 
Pittsburgh, Un. of..|Pittsburgh, Pa. ,840,000 Jefferson Coll..../Washington, Pa...| 1,502,892 
Pomona Coll.......|Claremont, Calif. '770,000|| Wash. & Lee Un... .|Lexington, Va..... 5,733,580 


Pratt Inst..... .|Brooklyn, N. Y 


on 
SIH DO OO 


Washington, State 


Princeton Un Princeton, N. J... ea} College of....... Pullman, Wash....| 16,087,946 
Puerto Rico, Un. of.|Rio Piedras, P.R.. 615,791\|Washington Un. ...|St. Louis, Mo..... 34,600,039 
Puget Sound, Coll. of/Tacoma, Wash... . '561,691|| Washington, Un. of. |Seattle, Wash..... 42,105,000 
Queens Un......... Kingston, Canada. ,744,000||Webb Inst. of Naval 
Radcliffe Coll...... Cambridge, Mass..} 8,165,388 Architecture. ...- New York, N. Y. - 3,500,000 
Randolph-Macon Wellesley Coll...... Wellesley, Mass...| 18,128,071 
RRs eisletys aks. oer Ashland, Va...... 1,096,825||Wells Coll......... Aurora, N. Y..... 2,476,621 
Randolph-Macon Wesleyan Coll...... Macon, Ga....... 1,750,000 
Woman's Coll....|Lynchburg, Va.... 1,363,228||Wesleyan Un...... Middletown, Conn.} 10,019,417 
Redlands, Un. of... |Redlands, Calif...| 3,771,783||W. Va. State Coll. . |Institute, W. Va...| 2,033,294 
mead Col... Portland, Ore..... 1,630,962||Western Ontario, 
Rensselaer Poly- ii, OF SS = seas London, Canada...| 2,250,000 
technic Inst...... EN OUiaIN i & a8 acim sca 14,295,826||West’n Reserve Un.|Cleveland, Ohio... 22,279,150 
177 (00S 0) ee eee an Houston, Tex..... 30,000,000||Westminster Coll...|New Wilm'ton Pa,. ,000,000 
Richmond, Un. of. .|Richmond, Va....| 3,337,660||Wheaton Coll...... Norton, Mass..... 
Rider Coll......... Trenton, N. J..... 1,738,538||Whitman Coll. . .|Walla Walla, Wash 
Ripon Coll......... Ripon, Wis....... 1,062,000|| Whittier Coll. . . |Whittier, Calif. 
Robert Coll........ Istanbul, Turkey..| 3,000,000/|Willamette Un..... Salem, Ore... 
Rochester Inst. of William Jewell Coll. |Liberty, Mo.. 
FDO eh is cise st Rochester, N. Y...| 4,962,000}|/William and Mary, 
Rochester, Un. of...|Rochester, N. Y...| 59,646,736 Coll. of. ......../Willlamsburg, Va.. 
Rockford Coll...... Rockford, Ill...... 1,072,000||Williams Coll......|/Berkeley, Calif.... 
Rose Poly. Inst. ...|Terre Haute, Ind.. ,231,340||Williams Coll, . .|Williamst’n, Mass. 


Russell Sage Coll... 
Rutgers Un........ 
St. Bernadine of 


EE COM os Dk vca coasters 
New Bruns., N. J.. 


Siena Coll... Loudonville, N. Y.} 3,500,000 
St. Francis Coll ;|Loretto, Pa....... 1,300,000 
St. Lawrence Un Canton, N. Y.....« 2,000,000 
St. Louis Un... .|St. Louis, Mo..... 4,685,168 
St. Olaf Coll... .|Northfield, Minn..}| 1,102,392 
St. Procopius Coll, .|Lisle, Ill.......... 3,000,000 
Scranton, Un. of...|Seranton, Pa...... 2,500,000 
Santa Clara, Un. of. (Santa Clara, Calif. 1,900,000 


Wilson Coll... .- ray 
Wisconsin, Un. of... 
Wittenberg Coll.... 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Madison, Wis..... 
Springfield, Ohio. . 


432 
6,959,921 
2,395,947 


Woman's Medical 

Coll of Pats. Philadelphia, Pa...| 1,325,266 
Wooster, Coll. of. ..|Wooster, Ohio....}] 3,700,000 
Worcester Polytech- 

nic-Inst- ss Worcester, Mass...} 5,115,916 
Wyoming, Un. of...|Laramie, Wyo ...| 5,011,888 
ele Um ares. New Haven, Conn.|142,084,148 
Yeshiva Un........ New York, N. Y.. 1,301,310 


(a) Includes Barnard College, Teachers College, College of Pharmacy, and New York School of 
(b) Exclusive of that portion of the indivisible Corpus funds of the Duke Endowment, 
the income of which, subiect to the terms of the trust indenture, accrues to Duke University. (c) 


Social Work. 
Includes Newcomb College ($2,311,387). 


Liquefaction of Low-grade Coal to Benefit Western States 


Since 1950 the U. S. Government, through the 
Bureau’ of Mines, has been turning low-grade 
coal into liquid fuel and other synthetics. A coal 
hydrogenation plant at Louisiana, Mo., has used 
Wyoming coal to make gasoline, which is used for 
test purposes by the Armed Forces. The process 
can make jet oil, Diesel oil, heating oil, benzyne, 
phenol and other aromatic chemicals. 

Benzyne, and phenol are used in plastics, nylon, 
insecticides, synthetic rubber and other products. 
The shortage of benzyne is acute. Rising costs 
of producing petroleum, plus increased demands 
by industry, make the reduction of coal profitable. 


The Fort Union region in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, in the Missouri Basin, is believed to have 
lignite deposits of 600 billion tons, 6 to 8 ft. thick, 
about 30 ft. below a sandy surface. 

Colorado has a coal reserve of 300 billion tons. 
Industries have been cooperating with Colorado 
state officials on conditions for building plants 
there. A new plant of the Union Carbon & Car- 
bide Co., in Institute, West Va., uses coal as a 
raw material to produce chemicals. An aluminum 
smelting plant operated by Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica in Rockdale, Texas, uses electric power gen- 
erated by burning lignite. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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American College Fraternities, Sororities and Societies 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


The oldest American college Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa (General Society, page 562), 
organized is William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va.,; Dec. 5, 1776. The United Chapters were 


organized 1883. 


Kappa Alpha Society, founded Noy. 26, 1825, is the oldest of all the Greek Letter Fraternities to have 


maintained a continuous existence. 


National Interfraternity Conference: 
college, Pa, Secretary, Ralph W. Noreen, 1 Wall Street, New York 15, 


Professional Interfraternity Conference: 


President, 


Chairman, A. Ray Warnock, guar sa Road, RD. 1, State 


D. Sparks, 612 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 


Indianapolis 4, Ind. Secretary-Treasurer, John R. Ruebier, 5503 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 
Association of College Honor Societies: President, Dr. George L. Webster, College of Pharmacy, Uni- 


versity of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. Secretary-Treasurer, Robert H. Nagel, University of Tennessee, 


ville, Tenn. 


Knox- 


National Panhellenic Conference: Chairman, Mrs. E. Granville Crabtree, 85 Dean Road, Brookline 46, 
Mass. Secretary, Mrs. W. Harold Hutchinson, 5545 Penrith Rd., Seattle 5, Wash. 


Professional Panhellenic Association: President, Mrs. Kathleen Davison, 1009-25th St., Des Moines 11, 
Iowa. Secretary, Miss Vera A. Gerhart, 6967 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Pee EBs hyccie isp eines ss a foe wie eh 4 


Year | Active 
SU Ce Found. | Chapt. 
BRGHETEL Sate On skits gcscisine Sate ot 1904 41 
PAa DEE OL IUNO, nye 0, dic oreuens eshepe' 1895 19 
Alpha Delta Gamma............ 1924 9 
Mipha Delta PRI. ose ce wet 1832 28 
Aipha-Eipsilon Pil. 62. cas oo 1913 59 
Alpha Gamma Rho............. 1904 33 
Alpha Gamma Upsilon.......... 1922 12 
Alpha Kappa Lambda.......... 1914 11 
apna Pt Alpha. . oc oee calcein es 1906 230 
Alpha Phil Delta 281s. aleea> 0% 1914 25 
lpn IIa PHU) och es i- 1845 55 
Alpha Tau Omega.............. 1865 116 
Beta Sigma Rho... cece. et we 191 1 
Beta Sigma Phi. Gov... oo. os eins 1931 4,000 
ICTR ER OCA PL he 5 aunsineeccvie-nisce,e 0 1839 96 
Chi Phi 1854 34 
1841 27 
1917 5 
1890 42 
1844 50 
1827 16 
1847 9 
1899 72 
1859 84 
Delta Upsilon. . 1834 67 
Farmhouse..... 1905 12 
Kappa Alpha Order... 1865 75 
Kappa Alpha Society........... 1825 9 
Kappa: Delta Rho). 6.30. ose. ee 1905 18 
PROP AEN Ue ere stk sisic eves. = ciw.a) vee 1911 15 
CHD PG IRIE cc cravercteieis « feck hese 1869 124 
Kappa Sigma Kappa............- 1867 50 
Lambda Chi Alpha............. 1909 140 
DBC EA UES ED). 55 scatte ces emer oe 1911 222 
EMEA Aa AN En afore one ota ct ei's. os pale mie.8. 1914 16 
PhisDelta THA Sse. ce ce ease 1848 113 
PHP PeSMOM Pi cies) acce. oes niawe 1904 37 
Phi Gamma Delta........<..... 1848 81 
PH Lots, AlDNB 2. nese civ = olate eo 1931 * 
PT ACAD DA xy. cpate wiles ain/wiciniele <1 1889 28 
125) 14 tod £22} 0) 6 el od =) UO eS 1852 56 
Phi Kappa Sigma...........-.-: 1850 43 
PE CSA UAW: aha Sons odie o.0 e4nie ats 1906 65 
PT NGG DOlGa 5 oc ae wtac ne ote sie acne = 1918 9 
PhisSigma Delta ci. secs s 1909 26 
Phi Sigma Epsilon.............. 1910 25 
Phi Sigma, Kappa... . ss we 1873 66 
Pi Kappa Alpha..........5+.-6- 1868 105 
Pi Kappa Phi.......... .» |. 1904 46 
Pi Lamba Phi....... 1895 33 
Psi Upsilon......-.- 1833 29 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 1856 130 
Sigma Alpha Mu 1909 46 
Sigma Chi. . 1855 122 
eee she 1869 115 
Bigema Phe .5..0. 6 1827 10 
Siem Phi Epsilon. 1901 98 
Sigma Pi.....:... 1897 48 
Sigma Tau Gamma 1920 40 
Mera DA POL; is ap enarsreyeieies’ nies 1917 6 
Square and Compass...........- 1917 5 
Tau Alpha Omega.........-..++ 1920 10 
Pai Delta Phi. is ek ste ce «oe 1910 24 
Taa Epsilon Phis.:.. 2.42 cee es 1910 41 
Tau Kappa Epsilon............. 1899 94 
ATES SO) 1 RE Ae ricer et ee 1856 110 
Theta Delta Ohi. oo. ewe ee 1847 29 
"Theta, apps Pol 2.5. ane ase 1919 21 
4 UE Ye, © Ere ORR ar aaa oid 1864 50 
Seer FD SCTE A aa bes i 
Zeta ited craickseiaas sh cA" + <0 
Fite Psl 1847 32 


Mem- 
bers 


16,000 


National Headquarters 


1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
a8 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 
6857 W. Hobart Ave., Chicago 31, ue 

347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 

4 No. 8th St., St. Louis 1, Me im. 314) 

706 Michigan Ave. Urbana, 

712 Piephgnsen Bldg., Detroit: 3, Mich. 

Box 132, Emporia, Kan 

230 So. State, Chicago 16, Il., (Suite 3456) 
1430 Maas. Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

24 W. William St., Delaware, Ohio 

627 E. Green St., Champaign, 1 

c/o David Galton, 21 E. 40 St., ce Y. City 
3525 Bway., Kan. City, Mo 

208 BE. High St., Oxford, Ohio 

312 Connally Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

1705 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
127 Linden Rd., Kent, Ohio 

16 S. Clinton St., Towa City, Ta. 

50 Vanderbilt ‘Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
15 William St. New York 5, N. ¥. 

27 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

2919 B. Colfax Ave., Denver 6, Colo. 

333 No. Penn. St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

271 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

256 E. Irvin Ave., "State College, Pa. 

303 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville. 2; Ky. 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. ¥. 

443 Grove St., “Rahway, N. J. 

200 Conshohocken Rd., Bala~-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Box 150, Carmel, Calif 

P.O. Box 609, Fairmont, W. Va. 

aan No. Meridian St., jadianapolis 3, Ind. 
107 R. I. Ave., Wash. 1, Cc. 

2310 re ‘Ave., BarGaene 3, Md. 

2-10 S. us Ave., Oxford, Ohio 

3405S. 15ah toad Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

1001 15th St., Wash., D. C. 

268 Chimes St, Baton Rouge, La. 

822 Delta Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio 

1940 E. 6th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

335 So. 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa, 

15 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 

19781 Westover Ave., Rocky ieee Ohio 
47 W. 43d St., New York 36, 

606 Union Bk. Bldg., Daven oe Ya, 

59 E. Madison St., Chicago i Ill. 

1294 Union Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn. 

507 Virginia Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, a > 
1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. 

1856 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 

100 W. 42d St., New York 36, NEY. 

2603 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Il. 

745 Illinois Bldg., indianapolis, ao 

149 Broadway, New York 6, 

15 No. 6th St., Richmond 19, es, 

1137 E. Jersey St., Elizabeth 4, Se J. 

2882 Delaware Ave., Buffalo ig We 
1619-W. Thompson St. Phila. BN Pa. 

P.O. Box. 276, Elon College, N. C. 

2754 Grand Concourse, Bronx 58, N. Y. 

200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

130 W. 42d St., New York 18, N. Y. 

(Rm, 1403) 

612 E. Green St., Champaign, TI. 

436 Broad St. Bk. Bidg., Trenton 8 N. J. 

353 W. 57th St., New York 19, 

51 Wachusett St., Worcester 2, ee 

5473 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
2626 Stewart Ave., ‘Evanston, - Til 

45 W. 45th St., N. Y. 36, (Suite 403) 

31 E. 39th St., New York Ne, Nw 


re 


Alpha tia BAR TOS, ci-yainlse is elarers 
Agriculture: 
Alpha Zeta 


Gamma Sigma Delta.......... 
Animal Husbandry: 

Block eae Bridle Co) OF RA oaiae 
_Architectu 

Alpha Rho 0 Chi > OCHS 9 ODE nee 

Scarab 


Architecture & Allied Arts: 
Tau Sigma Delta............-. 


rts: : 
Delta Phi ons (a).. 


adi 

‘Kappa MCHODAIESs «yee ss cee 
Biology: 

Beta Beta Beta (Ca ens apo enone 

IPRESISMA Ai... 2s. wee eee s 
Business Education: 

Delta Pi Epsilon (a).......... 

Pi Omega Pi 
Ceramics: 

MeramMos. 20s. Btalateceials total 
Chemistr 

Alpha C' i Sigm: 

Gamma Sigma Epailon Ae, es 


Phi Lambda Upsilon.......... 


Chiropractic: : 

Delta Tau Alpha............. 
Ciyil Engineering: 

ROMOEIMRUON vc cals a apes's owns 
Classics: 

eta sae PHT... 3 ati. see a 
Commerce & Business 

Administration: 
Alpha Kappa Psi............. 
Beta Alpha Pasties 


Beta Gamma Sigma.......... 
Delta Sigma Pi 
Dentistry: 
Alpha Omega........ Arefats Nia ats 
Delta Signe Delta... 
Omicron Kappa Upsilon. . 


INS °C) A ei Inne 

SV CDIAS G27 a ge ee 
Drama: 

Alpha Psi Omega, (a&)......%... 

Nat’! Collegiate Players 

(Pi Epsilon Delta) (a)....... 

Theta Alpha Phi (@).......... 
Earth Sciences: 

Sigma Gamma Epsilon,... 
Economics: 

SULT SIORGOY OL, since cuvenaes 
Education: 

Kappa Delta Phi... 

Kappa Delta Pi (a). 

aren Phi Kappa. . 

Phi Delta Kappa... 


Phi Sigma Pi..... 
Engineering: 

Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical).... 

Kappa Eta Kappa (Electrical) - 


Bigma Phi Delta... ......scees 

RSPB avarelsyelsisis sc 0 easis 

UAC UGE Ns iy idhe ec e710 eee aisles 

STA RUE che estat) de ae mseieresy.0 cle 
English: 

Sigma Tau Delta......... aeiels 
Foreign Service: 

Delta Phi Epsilon 
Forensics: 

Delta Sigma Rho (a).......... 

Pi Kappa Delta (a)........... 

Tau Kappa Alpha............ 
Forestry: 

OWS 70 HS 2 


French: 
iOS Clg ite | 
Freshmen Scholarship: 
Phi Eta Sigma 


General: 
Phi Beta Kappa (b) 
PMSA DA PHL ci. cs... 
Geology, ising. Metallurg 
Pigms. Gamma SHOT... wnavets 


Delta] Phi PANTBHS (Bee sk ok. 


4303 Tuckerman St., Hyattsville, Md. 
205 Neff Hall, Columbia, Mo. 

010 Vermont Ave., Wash. 5, D. C. 
eine dian Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 
Mich. St. Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. 


1619 Walnut Ave., ee et ate Til. 
306 Marvin Hall, Un. of Kan., 1 
Kan. 


14424 Longacre Rd., Detroit 27, Mich. 


eee Art Center, Des Moines, Iowa 
211 No. Adams St., Pleasant, . Towa 


8218 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Okla. A. &'M. Coll., Stillwater, Okla. 


Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Un. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


State Teach. Coll., EN yt N. J. 
Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Rutgers Un., New Brunswick, N. J. 

5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis 19, Ind. 

Norman oh . Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis 4, 

366 Candie Hall, Columbia Un,, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

20 N. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 

Calif. Inst. of Tech., Pasadena, Calif. 


Tulane Un., New Orleans, La. 


12,581 
12,000 


1,900 
10,000 


1,500 


2,200 
3,980 


21,000 


1,308 
8,000 


111 BE. 38th St., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
a cera: seated Hall, Ohio St. Un., Columbus 


Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Til. 


41 E. 19th St., New York 3, 

4660 Buckingham R4., Debtort ye Mich. 

Rm. 113, Cog: of Dentistry, State Un., 
Towa City, 

59 EB. ae “St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


77 Peacock Lane, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Capital Univ., Columbus 9, Ohio 
Penn. State Coll., State College, Pa. 


Ohio St. Un., Columbus 10, Ohio 
Un. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


25 Mill St., Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Heidelberg Coll., Tiffin, Ohio 
2107 Fifth Ave., No. Birmingham, Ala. 
2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, Ill. 
State Teach. Coll., Millersville, Pa. 


P.O. Drawer C, Dilisburg, Pa. 

4832 Washburn Ave., So., 
10, Minn. 

206 High St., Aurora, Ill. 

201 So. 30th St., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

Un. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

P.O. Box 244, Reno, Nev. 


808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 
3401 Prospect Ave. N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 
Un. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 
1713 Glenmere Blvd., Greeley, Colo. 
Purdue Un., Lafayette, Ind. 


ae of Forestry, N. C. St. Coll., Raleigh, 


Minneapolis 


Linfield Coll., McMinnville, Ore. } 


Rm. 205, Union Bldg., Un. of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Onio”’ mS 


Phi Beta Kappa Hall, Williamsburg, Va. | 
3518 Univ. Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. | 


Sch. of Mines & Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo, 
Un. of Pa., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


mi (a): er ae oe ge ct, 3 5 
NB)e ee eee ee 0 sbur; 
6 Dey: ante as 35 B. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1 


ae prewerere 00 Old Bank Bl , Douds, re 
amma... a 7,98 son 32d St., Des Moin res, I 
SRE tera sice ra uake 90: 202 So. Hamilton Drs Deven 
Sortie! Moved oi 2,500 | 401 Gillette go Baltimore 2, 
arene ew Se Nee we br 2237 6th St., 
Delta Kapp: SaaS e re 
Order of the Coif.............. 


prep Mu Mu Epsilon. . Hofstra aes neal ae 


BN ty: Mich. St. 
Mechanica! om ch. St. Coll.,'B. Lansing, Mich. 
MEG Renae RISE oS ae Sch. of Mech. Engineering, neha 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


MT Capp Ke 
pha Kappa Kappa. . 
Alpha Omega Alpha. 
Delta Sigma see 
Lambda Phi tes afeuets 


f 2 ; 

es ees Leer tif 188: 4 2,000 | Rm. 305, 37 So. 20th ae: Phila, 3, Pa, 

Fae Re i ea et 508 Jefferson St., Morgantown, W. Va. 
1 v poe 


Phi Delta Epsiion:)°'°1/'°'1!] 1904 48 


Phi Lambda Kappa..........- 1909 15 
oa Phi Rho- Sigma: . 2555... 6: 1890 26 
mi Theta Heanps a Esse ae Soler 1879 38 
ey” Militar 
Pers! Rifles My Fee ees 1894 89 Un. of Nebr., Lineoln, Nebr, be 
Apattrp ag and Blade.......... 1905 106 705 No. Main St., W. Lafayette, a 
usic: . 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia)...... 1898 124 College Station, Murray, Ky. 4 
Pi Kappa Lambda (a)........ 1918 31 4,500 | DePauw Uni., Greencastle, nal a 
Optometrie: 
Gamma Omega Phi........... 1926 2 5,000 | 5819 No. tres Ste Phila, 41, Pa, 
Omega Delt e 1917 9 3,000 | 207 Main St., incennes, Ind. 
1919 10 2,800 | 4405 13th ae Brooklyn 19, N. Y. 
1921 2 350 | 6100 No. 12th St., Phiia. 41, Pa. | 
1913 1 223 | 27 Park View, Logan, ©) 
1898 6 2,200 | 7310 Grand River Ave., a irott 4, Mich. 
1903 5 4,501 | 30 Huntington ae Boston 16, Mass, 
1924 8 700 | 750 So. 2d St., la. 47, Pa, 
” 1916 5 2,000 | 5 N. Gore Ave., rWebstet Groves 19, Mo. 
a 1924 4 515 | 203 W. 5th St., E. Liverpool, Ohio 
; 1915 6 1,292 | 5 No. Gore Ave., Webster Groves nie Mae 
1903 2 400 | 129 B. Grand Ave., BE. Lansing, 
Pike: . 
Alpha Zeta Omega............ 1919 - 26 1,985 | 13159 Cedar Rd., Cleveland, ager 
ASAD DW PGR Pes. erie, sdiel naa hors 1879 17 18,403 | 179 Longwood Ave., Boston’ 15, ’ 
Phi Delts Chit coves. coe 1883 28 10,000 | 3134 N. High St., Columbus 2, ‘on 
PR ORG IY. sbi ah stkias ote. «landiats 1922 42 6,154 | 1 Lincoln Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
BOM PNG esa csi avo a £089 35 5,000 | 3312 Hull Ave., Bronx 67, N. ¥. 
Physical Education: a 
Phi Epsilon Kappa........... _1913 15 7,500 | 3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indianapolis 18, Ind. 
Physical Science: 5 “ 
Lambda Delta Lambda. -..... 1925 13 1,892 | 206 Naomi, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Physical Training: ~ 
5 pieme. Delta Pabst. y cleyewe 6 1912 98 3,000 | State Coll., Bowling Green, Ohio 
; Physics: 
se Sigma Pi Sigma (Crete ye Sees 1921 77 10,809 | Pa. State Coll., State College, Pa. 
Political Science: 
= Pi Siena JANDA) ok. tee fctee 1920 54 7,500 | 34 Hopkins Pl., Baltimore 1, Md. 
remedical 
Alpha Epsilon ‘Delta: (a) 2.00.03 1926 62 11,200 | 7 Brookside Circle, Bronxville 8, N. Y. 
Bec ngieey: - - 
BBE MOTI CG) ots ers. wrors (eeipse go oe me 1929 85 10,000 | 1808 Holmby.Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
bli: i Ith: 4 
Sita Omega... Serine | 1924 4 1,065 | 55 Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass. 
Romance Langua 
Phi i Sigrhs ng ag BNA a ands iain apa 1922 42 8,500 | Muhlenburg Coll., Allentown, Pa. 
Sepelte tps ilon Sig: (e) 1939 67 4,371 | Loras College, Dubuque, Ia. 
ta Epsilon Sigma (€)....... ’ 5 D 
Phi Ta cima Fes SOTO EES 1923 80 39,000 | Rm. 205 Union Blvd., Un. of Cinn., Cincin- 
‘ nati 21, Ohio 
i : 
Schl Beta Phi (a)......... 1925 | 22 | 4,300 | Marshall Coll, Huntington, W. Va. 
sore ares tat: | 158 | 18° | 28h 1 Gaal Uist Ns stoves ra 
ere en ‘ate 0. ens Point, 
: Sigma Zeta (undergraduate) , Wis. (Gilbert Faust) 
Research: 
Pisieas mer Gonsty | of the...... 1886 109 50,000) 165 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn, 
aire Phi Omega’... 5/27\6..'..¢ .| 19257 258 37,498 | 419 Columbia Bk. Bidg., Kan. City 6, Mo. 
Social Sci : ; 
i Gaming Dru yf nace ats 1924 112 50,000 | 1719 Ames St., Winfield, Kan. i 
' 
~Aipha Kappa DeGHEB ie vrereied ies 1941 58 1,500 | State Un. of N. Y., New Paltz, N. Y. ; 
Spat ; i 


Ses Delta Pi (a). eseeet 1919 85 15,500 | Box 8400, Up of Tenn, Knoxville, Tenn 


' Prodent Te 


Fraternities 
Student Betanity 


dership: — 


Omicron Delta Kappa. . 


"and Universities. 


ca 


| Alpha Chi oes 


Alpha 
‘ ipha eotiia PARAEVEREL Cay crete 2\a.0)=,0)< axel 


1924 
1914 
1920 
1903 
1906 


ney Chane 


89 
77 
8 
9 
7 


ceih shin eet Praternities anes Sororities 


bers 


34,635 
20,135 
4,000 
2,700 
5,000 


SORORITIES 


National Headqulirsecy) 


Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 

Un. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
1300 Elmwobdd Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. 

160 Middleboro Ave., E. Taunton, Mass. 


‘ * 39th & Woodland Ave., Phila., Pa. 
(a) Admits both men and women. (b) The United Chapters organized 1883. (c) In Catholic Colleges 


Sororities 


aa Delta Pi.. 


Alpha Sigma Tau.............5- 


p Alpha XT Delta.............+.- 


Beta Seu TOMMICFON. 2% eee 
Chi Om 


| Delta De ta SPVOUG A cle sisicie sie. c.s 


Mets GAMMA, 5... esc ees 
wWelta-ehi Epsilon.............. 
Delta-Sigma Epsilon............ 
ITH COUR A ss cs esis ct ee oes 


BOGT IASON A PE. eke wc cee’ 
Kappa Alpha Theta...... 
Kappa Delta......... 
Kappa Gamma Pi (ay 
Berke Kappa Gamm 


Phi 

Phi Sigma Sigma. 
Pi Beta Phi.. 
Pi Kappa Sigma. ars 
Pi Lambda Sigma.............. 
(geek il O22) Uf as | rD 
MPPISIE ECA DDG ics see ee ee ene 
Sigma Sigma SRUPINIHI Vitaly, s, 0 o's ot eiaie 
Menotea Phi Alpha. ..... 0:4. eee. 
Theta Sigma Upsilon........... 
Moneta Upsilon, ...... 06. ce. eens 
Zeta Tau Alpha..........-..+-- 


Year | Active; Mem- 


Found. |Chapt.| bers 


29,221 
35,600 
10,833 
23,500 
19,676 
21,500 
12, 176 
6,000 
26,500 
7,980 


49,000 
49,281 


30,000 

4,500 
in 1893 
2 


National Headquarters 


320 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
1103 E. Armour Blvd., Kan. City 3, Mo. 
185 N. Wabash Ave., ieago 1, 
150 Claremont Ave. New York, 27 N.Y 
112 S. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio 
R219-518 Davis St., Evanston, Il. 
1405 Hardy Ave., Independence, Mo. 
5641a So. kingshigh way, St. Louis 9, Mo. 
1569 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
433 Blackhawk St., Chicago 10, Il. 
2245 Grandin Rd., Cincinnati 8, Ohio 
ae Sree Chicago Daily News Bldg., 
50 W. "Broad St., See Ohio 
55 W. 42d St., N. Y. 36, . (Rm. 663) 
Box 333, Warrensburg, iro. 
Bes Cirele Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
53 W. Jackson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ti. 
., Brooklyn LN. ee 
Cag 


530 BE. Town St., Columbus 6 

708 Church St., Evanston, Ili. 

101-06 67th Dr., Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 

410 Standard Bidg., Decatur, IH. 

tes Delaware Ave., Kenmore 17, ms eg 

23 W. 76th St., New York 23, N. 

1718 Sherman ‘Ave., Evanston, Tl 

129 B. Market St. Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

2204 procure. Muskogee, O) Okla. 

189 Main St., Milford, 

19614 Gardenview Dr., Maple Hghts., Ohio 
5271 Ridgebury Blvd., Cleveland 24; Ohio 

708 Church St., Evanston, Il 


(a) Scholastic and Activity Honor Society of Catholic Women’s Colleges. 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER SORORITIES 


Sororities 


Advertising: 
Gamma Alpha Chi............ 
Architecture and Allied Arts: 
Alpha Alpha Gamma....... ais 


Band: 

Tau Beta Sigma,............. 
Business: 

ESOC UCN ES A et 
Business Administration: 

Epsilon Eta Phi.............. 
Chemistry: 

RUA ID IRIEP ED) aigucls'e is onto nievese ys 
Commerce: 

POEL MOUB s,s cos eels sje 0 ees 
Dentistry: 

Upsilon Alpha 
Drama: 

OMeRa UPSNON 4. 6 i es cs oes 
Education: i 

Delta Kappa Gamma......... 

Kappa Delta Epsilon......... 

Phi Delta Kappa, Nat'l. 

Sorority of....... 

Pi Lambda Theta. . 
Fine Arts: 

PhiMw Gamma,.......0.....- 
Freshman Scholarship: 

Alpha Lambda Delta......... 

Sigma Epsilon Sigma (a) 
Home Economics: 

Kappa Omicron Phi....... . PRR 

ORMICVODON Ua. 5 else 0 che ins ole eae 

Phi Upsilon Omicron.......... 
Journalism: 

Theta Sigma Phi 


Law: 
POCHEL AINA... oe sss wlsie aiele ee 


Year 
Found. | Chapt. 


1920 
1922 
1939 
1925 
1927 
1900 


1924 
1924 


1918 
1904 


1929 
1933 


1927 
1910 


1898 


1924 
1927 
1922 
1911 
1909 


1909 


1925 


Active | Mem- 


bers 


33,291 
241 
4,000 


6,360 
3,700 


155 
1,500 


46,000 
3,800 


1,500 
32,553 


11,232 
12,000 


1,025 


National Headquarters 


1433 E. Marquette Rd., Chicago 37, Ill. 
Box 472, South St. Paul, Minn. 

Okla. A & M Coll., Stillwater, Okla. 

Okla. A. & M. Coll., Stillwater, Okla. 

67 East Cedar St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

1608 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 


2703 No. 46th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
670 No. 11 H. St., Laramie, Wyo. 


616 No. Gray St., Pampa, Texas 
933 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 


1309 Brazos St., Austin 1, Tex. 
402 Normal Ave., Normal, Ii. 


423 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 33, 
Johns Hopkins Un., Balto. 18, Maa. 


2818 Jersey Ave., St. Louis Park, Minn. 
Southern Meth. Un., Dallas, Tex. 


.102 Lathrop Hall, Madison 6, Wis. 


1919 Ridgeway Dr. Se E., Cedar Rapids, 
Mich, State Coll., E. Lansing, Mic 3h ae: 
720 No. 12th St., Fargo, N. Dak 


Dept. of rite Mere Franklin 
Franklin, Ind ae 


1412 N.W. 21st St., Okla. City 6, Okla. 


| 


: 


Wis oie Mel eal 


Paine Caltege Sororities; cea 


—- = 


Numerals 565 


Year | Active; Mem- 
Sororities ‘Found. |Chapt.| bers National Headquarters 
Kay 0 gl We econ 1908 | 46 3,200 | 30 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIL. 
bit Berta DOLE SOT MCS aici sh 1911 42 2,261 | 1524 Buchanan St., N. We, Wash. 1, D.C 
KPI" DektssPhi ne, ci acne as cn. 1919 11 200 | 119 Derby Hall, Ohio St. Un., Columbus, 
icine: : Soo 
ee Epsilon Iota......5.... 1890 23 3,399 | 5137 No. Alameda St., St. Paul 8, Minn. 
Delta Omiorons<.. 3429... ek 1909 27 4,600 | 717 No. 9th St., Beatrice, Nebr. 
Mu Phi Epsilon. ............. 1903 72 16,000 | 6604 Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 
Sigma Alpha Iota............. 1903 95 20,000 | 3709 Lenox Dr., Fort Worth 7, Tex, 
Music and Speech: 
elit Sot: 2 SUA Rear ie 1912 58 10,895 || Baldwin, Mich. 
Nursing: : 
Alpha Tau Delta....2..2..... 1921 12 a 3156 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 
Osteopathic: 
/. 4 RS, OR ee 1896 1 300 | 1392 Neil Ave.; Columbus 1, Ohio 
Delta Omega 1904 3 300 | 212 EB. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 
Pharmaceutical: 
Kappa Epsilon............... 1921 15 1,219 | 1539 N. 51st St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 
Lambda Kappa Sigma........ 1913 31 2,500 | 5053 Bishop Rd., Detroit 24, Mich. 
* Physical Education: 
Delta Psi Kappa............. 1916 20 3,866 | 9019S. Loomis St., Chicago 20, Ill. 
S es GIGA EAE iacoiaserh chet €or ee 1917 6 2,500 | Box 191, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
icience: 
Sigma Delta Epsilon (b)....... 1921 17 3,000 | Osborn Botanical Lab., Yale Un., New 
Haven, Conn. 
Sophomore Recognition: 
= wens, Nat. Soc. of (c)........ 1922 3h Oo or sea 6624 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 
peec S$: 
peewee) PGth/. sc cielo is wale Fe 1893 24 6,500 | 1227 Maple Ave., Evanston, Il. 
Student Leadership: > ‘ 
x oe BOONE (G) nies ote 6 cere 1918 85 18,800 | 1001 W. Oregon St., Urbana, Til. 
eaching: 
Alpha Delta Kappa........... 1947 76 2,200 | Rm. 905, 1006 Grand St.; Kan, City 6, Mo. 


(a) For Freshman women; membership not available. 


women. (d) For Seniors. 


(b) For graduate women. (c) For Sophomore 


Building Program for Medical Colleges in 1953 


Source: Journal of the 


Medical education in the United States is the 
beneficiary of large sums of money for building, 
expansion of teaching facilities and research, ac- 
cording to the 52nd annual report of the Council 
on Medical Education and Hospitals of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., made public Sept. 13, 1952. 
Figures for the 1951-1952 school year also show 
that the number of students and graduates has 
been increasing, and that this trend may continue. 


Major building projects in 1950-1951 reached 
$81,640,735 for both completed and initiated activi- 
ties, of which the completed projects accounted 
for $21,649,411. In three years the medical schools 
of the country have spent for major construction 
over $241,440,000: Omitting funds for construction 
and operation, the medical schools of the country 
will have available in 1952-1953 a total of $120,- 
685,000, of which budgeted funds and appropria- 
tions will reach $80,885,000;.research grants by 
outside agencies, $33,200,000; teaching grants by 
outside agencies, $5,000,000, and funds for mis- 
cellanéous uses, $1,600,000. 


Students and Graduates 


Summaries in the comprehensive report show 
that in 72 approved medical schools in the United 
States 27,076 students were enrolled in the 1951- 
1952 school year, an increase of 885 or 3.4% over 
the 26,191 figure of the year before. Of this total 
the freshman class numbered 7,441, the largest on 
record, this number qualifying out of 19,920 ap- 
plicants. 

Thus there were fewer than three applicants for 
each place in the freshman classes, and when only 
students applying for the first time are counted 
there were fewer than two. The Journal points 


American Medical Assn. 


out that contrary to the popular conception many 
students with B and C averages in college gain 
admission to medical school, ~Only 30% of the 
freshman class had averages.of A, a drop of 10% 
from the previous year. 


During the year American colleges graduated 
6,080, the largest number on regular schedule, ex- 
ceeded only in 1947, when several years were 
merged. Women graduates numbered 351. The 
University of Illinois led with 169, followed by 
Jefferson, 160; Tennessee, 150; Harvard, 142 and 
Northwestern 139; others had smaller numbers. 


The number of veterans in medcial and basic 
sciences was 11,436, or 42.2% of all, a decrease of 
3,092 from the previous year. Fifty-four were 
women. A further decrease is expected. The num- 
ber of Negroes enrolled was 704 or 2.6%, of whom 
283 were at Howard, Washington, D. C., and 257 
at Meharry, Nashville, Tenn. 


The number of graduate students in the basic 
sciences decreased 14.6%, a. cause of concern be- 
cause educators are drawn from this group. 

Medical schools. of Canada had an enrollment of 
3,458, a decrease of 31, and graduated 783. 


Tuition Costs Rising 


Tuition in the 72 medical schools and 7 schools 
of basic medical sciences in the United States in 
1952-1953 range from. $97 to $968, except for one 
school, which charges $1,289. The median fee is 
$689. The minimum financial, outlay of a student 
was estimated two years ago as from $567 to 
$2,252, with a median of $1,473. The average out- 
lay was from $800 to $2,500, with a median of 
$1,800. It is believed living costs have increased 
10% since that time. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals 


P Source: Historical Records 
11; XVI...... 16; XXX... 30; LX XX...80/CD......400/CM...,. 900 
12|XVII..... 17| XL. MG Srreracsit 90D olan: 500)|M_.... 1000 
vee 13) XVII... .18/L... 50 C..  c, 10 SEeean 600) MCM. . 1900 
| ,14| XTX .....19/LX. ......60/CC...... 200;DCC...,700;)/MM. 
15) 3 Xakea es 20)LXX. ....70)CCC....300/DCCC, ,800 


100,000; D=500,000; M=1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; DLIX=559,000. 


ther general rules in Roman numerals are as 
follows: (), repeating a letter repeats its value— 
XxX=20; CCC=300; (2), a letter placed after one 
of greater value adds thereto—VI=6; DC=600; 


(3), a letter placed before one of greater value sub- 
tracts therefrom—IV=4. ; 

Arabic numerals are those now commonly in use 
—0, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, etc. 


TV ieetde SenOnE ay States; Publie School ‘Statistics | aie oS 


Number of Schools of Specified Types, b: by States, 15850 


Nonpublic Institutions schools for 
Public schools schools of higher, ex 
(excluding (excluding education c ue 
kindergartens) kindergartens)! 1 
Division and state oe 
F as _ | Ele- Sec- | Ele- | Sec- 
men- on- men-| on- Pub- Pri- Pub- 
ee tary dary tary dary lic vate lic 
Continental U. S...... 128,225 | 24,542 | 10,375 | 3,331 641 | 1,210 307 
New En gland: Bets «ane 3399 1,063 8 39 33 118 28 
IMRINE: ots. ia PS 1,432 202 89 61 6 10 pe es 
New Hampshire eet 434 107 66 41 3 6 eee 
WEEMONG, . oo. 2 801 84 30 25 4 9 2 1 
Massachusetts........ 1,731 478 424 204 18 59 11 1 | 
Rhode Island....:....-. 30: 64 86 29 2 11 4 
Connecticut :.........% 697 128 199 79 5 23 5 3 
I Middle Atiantic:....... 13,965 2,402 2,404 710 56 223 28 60 
BANC WH VOLK. cs... e~ see 3927 1,009 1,074 335 30 102 11 31 
New Jersey......:.... 1,528 268 403 127 li 26 9 6 
Pennsylvania......... ,510 1,125 927 248 15 95 8 23 
East North Central:....| 18,784 4,171 2,792 645 87 234 38 17 
Ohio 4 1,199 601 156 9 60 il 1 
831 312 41 6 34 rf 1 
942 864 190 19 81 5 5 
697 455 172 18 28 9 6 
502 560 86 35 31 6 A 
4,222 1,641 423 104 144 46 8 
566 345 74 16 28 il 3 
977 337 132 21 30 6 |. 2 
= 751 399 93 18 37 il 3 
i 407 49 22 il 2 5 aed (eee oe 
4 289 55 23 7 9 4°), ee 
552 217 48 10 14 Beacons 
680 239 31 21 24 Tig Care oe 
3,895 568 300 85 202 61 
52 28 11 3 ye ere 
212 172 60 12 22 6 
533, 66 56 12 32 10 
374 51 16 if 11 9 
952 59 32 14 40 9 
445 30 19 25 6 
808 44 28 19 35 7 
482 75 55 6 12 5 
Dist. of Columbia:”.... 37 43 23 2 22 5 
East South Central:.. . 2,448 457 232 44 103 24 
Kentwehy:s....7..... 539 235 99 9 31 
WeRNeAKCE 02. .... eee , 488 75 42 iz 39 7 
NOY: rr 3,221 740 96 44 9 17 
Mississippi, ....... 4,098 681 51 47 19 16 4 
“J West Sout 11,111 3,783 733 241 93 78 30 
Arkansas. . 1,983 583 59 20 12 11 4 
Louisiana. 1,561 541 238 91 a il 7 
Oklahoma 1,846 998 82 37 26 9 8 
Ly re 5,721 1,661 354 93 48 47 1l 
Mountain 5,602 1,174 262 99 48 19 31 
Montana. »,.......... 1,221 206 46 17 8 3 5 
MOAR O coms cys civics seals s 653 167 26 wv 6 3 ee a 
ras PVVOROIDE its. cee: 600 101 7 1 De eshte 3.“ lisgcalet Reet oll ev eal een 
MODULO eis aiercicis gave 0 1,471 287 83 30 13 7 6 
New Mexico.......... 8675 147 60 21 7 2 Be sivigeghss 
RIBOSE ci Perce snc 449 85 29 17 5 1 3.) a 
RRND sett CPaiy = ya lorain vm» 367 140 9 5 6 3 ONS peer < 
NEVER oasis cig a oc ae 166 4 2 1 rN st ae oD Te foiseaia sxc olftsta tenet 
A OCAIAD a reco) aay reise, oe 0s 5,741 1,384 624 242 82 89 21 
Washington........... 1,16 367 106 49 14 13 By Mavs states 
(9) (1 {0} 0) Py 1,083 271 75 25 15 5 
Californian: 20 oe. 43,491 746 443 168 61 61 8 
PSL Ve PACBO Fe cuials We .d sects a reba o, 0el Sv ale Wie cere Wate Me eralent Nelle ce.e 6 AEM eal ofa nuns hs ce leslie ee Lalla ss) alts) oie enpimEnne 
LER eee 56 31 17 2 Ne Ar Seecte iricion ce Ie loner oe 
American Samoa...... 45 BV s avece ecucc]lcte er theace Maik ss calla tt]: oc, crate |tapeirenaliane antl Porewn aats| ean 
Canal Zone........... 16 vc Il raps Alreneher lionel je Re rear ar soOilcerateralaca os 
LODE ai rant Se 4 nes (Rn Ein ares aca (aceite Ss ue oir MNS fo 
PAWL SAN Ces Sua cse gree 134 25 549 517 Pa earstapeP ase BN eetihe oY 
Puerto Rico....... 1,739 327 83 55 1 1 3 1 10 
Virgin Islands......... 23 2 DLT atte «cle euysanaad. cveldicce Raevscetell Siw ceseesnial| tenets oer | eee ea 


iMstimated. 2Includes universities, colleges, professional schools, teachers colleges, normal schools, 


and junior colleges. 8Statistics, 1947-48. 


4Statistics, 1946-47. 


5Data as of September 1, 1950. &Schools 


not affiliated with colleges and universities. Data as of January 1, 1950—Source: National League of 
Nursing Education, Inc. 


Public School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 


Source: U. S. Office of Education; Salaries cover superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers 
School 


Pop. 5 to 
17 Yrs. 


21,404,322 


28,943,947 
29,317,000 
30,171,000 


rupils 


15,503,116 


25,111,427 


Enrolled | Av. Attend. 


10,632,772 


22} 283, 845 


Male 
126,588 


172,720 
194,968 


Teachers 
Female 
296,474 


718,703 


Salaries Total 


Total Expend, 


423,062] $137,687,746| $214,964, a 
A538 210 2b5 915, a 26. Gi8: 
; 345,006,44. #38 


790. 
875. 477 1,369, 510, 172)2,344. baa 927 
826,373}......2.,... 2,638,665,908 
§33°5t rel 1;843,647,378|2,906, "esciati 


ones Sie 3,419,993,597 
860, es 2/480,582,631 4. 311,176,011 


4,992; 185,000 
33, ori 2;999,947,00015:837, 643,000 


PTO ee yee Le een 


aa TT oe Ree 


x 


_ Dental science. ............; 


Dentistry, DDS only......... 
LOC ect (aera 
Education..... 
Engineering, total........... 

PLCLOUSUEIOALS fo 6/5 piel clsjeie 5, < 


rt PEMDOMOLOLY 6 aug 6 6 we oie assim cle 
Berm arts. is 
Forestr 


Journalism. . = 
Language, classical... . 
Language, modern, total. 

French 


*Not elsewhere classified. 


PAUSE a iain ete, ROR ES 
Other languages........... 
‘Medical sciences*............ 7 
Medicine, M.D. only......... . 5,563 C16 EN i ase et ere OMe Bia yc 
INDECRHUIR Ys Sole wc clclarn tsi ole 400 2 
Meteorology. ......-. 2.000 103 1 
Military or naval science..... 159 Rtas wl Uc renner none Ree Pano ont) 
ie eaten Rs Me ck Gig AKG 3,740 3,983 
Pree a eine 29 (ave 
RR. Oy ee eae 28 Piet 
MTSU GENE OF: iroth in sic e-<7ejoi> cieumis ele. © 1,244 * en 
2 Ges 1 oh ee a ern eae 343 15 aren 
PRERAEERAGY saya 0 «eich 2h c-feveyelu eine 4,622 411 PTs eo 
Philosophy........ C 2,333 321 317 47 74 10 
Physical education 7,654 2,459 1,277 354 7 20. 
Physies...... 2,671 oats | 934 39 435 82% 
Physiology.... 91 61 129 24 69 6 
Political science . ~ 4,698 884 567 90 143 9 
Psychology. ....-.. 4,836 2,983 1,250 395 368 57. 
Public administratio 359 18 154 18 11 1 
Publie health... .... 125 129 461 173 16 5 
Religious education and Bible. 1,947 1,069 336 274 89 10 
Social science*. ............. 4,722 2,339 370 185 53 iL 
SIGOIAT WOK 5/6 ce eie age cere law 348 68 727 1,187 4 6 
FIOOIONO RY he sieF win me see > ajeobce 3,395 3,925 422 162 111 18 
Speech and dramatic arts..... 2,254 2,030 520 308 5 79 15 
EP UEOIORVircahs sph acm sneer Gane 3,329 135 575 71 157 L 
Veterinary medicine......... 896 Li ie 9 i ees 
GS ONOR Yo eet a tenn 6 SNe dw ce * 2,101 56: 516 133 109 14 
Arts, without major.......... 7,432 2,888 916 394 12 ake 
Sciences, without major...... 4,603 725 394 36 16 Ak 
Albother. 2.050. ces vewccees 2,230 646 243 62 38 2 
Total... be ce ett cs cece 279,343 105,009 46,231 18,901 6,664 674 
Grand total.............- 384,352 65,132 7,338 


Number of degrees conferrcd—Men. 332,238; Women 124,584; Total 456,822. 


Illiteracy in the United ‘States 


Tiliteracy had declined to a new low in the United 
States by October 1947. Of the then 106 million 
persons who were 14 years of age and over about 2.8 
million (2.7 per cent) were unable to read and 
write, either in English or in any other language, 
and were therefore classed as illiterate. , 

Illiterate percentages, by decades, compiled by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, follow: (1870) 20.0; 


(1880) 17.0; (1890) 13.3; (1900) 10.7; (1910) 7.7; 
Arey 6.0; (1930) 4.3. No data was collected in 


In 1930 illiteracy among native whites averaged 
1.5 per cent and among Negroes 16.3; among Ne- 
groes in cities, about 5.0. Among foreign-born 
whites the average was 9.9 per cent, ranging from 
0.3 among Scots and 0.6 among English and Cana- 
dians, to 36.9 among persons from the Azores. 


Type of institution 


Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 


Total en ment 


rst time st ts 
pees oe ee eee 


1950 1950 1951 
fi Allinstitutions............... 2,296, 516,836 472,025 
Men en ee ts suite ci shor 1,569,322 319,7 280,27 
WV OMICH EH, leis tela’: © eee © Sie 727,270 197,103 191,748 
RUSIV eR SILIEM Se: ote ass ofa a's oe 1,117,078 171,777 eb 
Independent Technical schools. . . 04,22 iz, 19,6: 
ne Independent Theological schools. . 27,434 4,27. 3.760 
s Other independent professional 
BOMOOM tats ris. Ofna aie ynieiece 73,214 12,342 10,921 
Liberal arts colleges............ 566,322 147,974 5,095 
Teachers colleges..........----- 190,745 52,395 44,081 
Buvariior colieges.....'.- 5... .. ves +s 217,572 200,087 106,511 |; 95,532 


National Spelling Bee Champions 


The National Spelling Bee, conducted by Scripps-Howard Newspapers and other newspapers since 


1939, was instituted by the Louisville (Ky.) 
sponsored by participating newspapers are 


1925—Frank Neuhauser, The 
Louisville, Ky. 

eer wel oe Bell, The Courier-Journal, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

1927—Dean Lucas, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 


Journal. 
1928—Betty Robinson, The South Bend (ind.) 
News-Times. 
eens Hogan, The Omaha (Neb.) World- 
wi! Herald. _ 
1930—Helen Jensen, The Des Moines (lowa) Regis- 
ter and Tribune. iy 
1931—Ward Randall, The White Hall (N. Y.) Reg- 
ister and Republican. 
1932—-Dorothy Greenwald, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 
ol aie ae be Roach, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
Journal. 
1934—-Sarah Wilson, The Portland (Me.) Evening 


Courier-Journal, 


Express. 
1935—Clara Mohler, The Akron (Ohio) Beacon- 
ai Journal. 
1986—Jean Trowbridge, The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register and Tribune. 
1937—Waneeta Beckley, The Courier-Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 
parti Richardson, The Louisville (Ky.) 
mes. 
, 1939—Elizabeth Ann Rice, The Worcester (Mass.) 
; Telegram and Gazette. 
1940—Laurel Kuykendall, The Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel. 
1941—Louis Edward Sissman, The Detroit (Mich.) 


Courier-Journal (1925). Children under 16 years of age 


eligible to compete for the cash prizes and prize trips. 
seme, go Earnhart, The El Paso (Tex.) Her- 
a. -Pos 


lanta (Ga.) Journal, champion; 
dolfo, Chicago (Chicago (Ill.) Daily News); 
Suzanne Gelin, Parma, Ohio (Cleveland (Ohio) 


Press). 

1948—Jean Chappelear, Black Horse, Ohio (Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal), champion; (2) Darrel 
Flavelle, Washington, D. C. (Washington Daily 
News); (3) Rosemary Schirmer, White Oak, Ohio 
(The Cincinnati Post and Station WCPO). 

1949—Kim Calvin, Canton, Ohio (Canton Reposi- 
tory), champion; (2) James Shea, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(New York World-Telegram); (3) Fred Shoup, 
Palo Alto, Calif. (San Francisco News). 

1950—(Tie), Colquitt Dean, Atlanta, Ga. (Atlanta 
Journal); Diana Reynard, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Cleveland Press), champions; (2) Jim Bern- 
hard, Houston, Texas (Houston Press); (3) Nancy 
Maclaren, Lowell, Mass. (Lowell Sun). 

1951—Irving Belz, 13, Memphis, Tenn. (Memphis 
Press-Scimitar), champion; (2) Michael Aratingi, 
13, New York, N. Y. (World-Telegram & Sun); 
(3) Mary Anne Bechkowiak, 13, Akron, Ohio 
Akron Beacon Journal). 

1952—Doris Ann Hall, 13, Hudson, N.C. (Winston- 
Salem Journal & Sentinel), champion; (2) Mar- 
jorie Foliart, 13, Crafton, Pa. (Pittsburgh Press); 
(3) Mary Ellen Rusk, 12, Washington, D.C. 


" News. (Washington Daily News). 
Official Typewriting Records 
Source: The Business Education World 
2d 
Ge 
ea Contest Held 
C) 
Class mae cengch Name of Typist Zu 38 ee BS se 
to] of Sf] oO 
OF | aa | Ze] 20 At On 
Novice — 
1-year students Hortense Stolinitz {1,913 42 1,703| 114)Remington New York 
15 minutes pares iets th Standard Oct. 25, 1915 
word penalty 
Open Stella Paj unas 3,001/{ 26|2,741/ 137|IBM Electric |Chicago 
20 minutes (5-stroke words; June 19, 1946 
Amateur 10-word penalty) 
* 30 minutes Margaret Hamma 4,685| 2114,475| 149|TBM Electric |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
George L. Hossfield |4,563| 40/4,363| 145|/Underwood New York 
pel “ale ‘ ; Standard Oct. 15, 1917 
-wor y 
Grace Phelan 4,100| 1113,9901 133) Underwood New York 
ea words; Standard June 28, 1939 
10-word penalty) 
Professional 
60 minutes Margaret Hamma 9,316 40}8,916} 149/IBM Electric |Chicago 
(5-stroke words; June 20, 1941 
10-word penalty) 
Albert Tangora 9,120| 28|8,840| 147|Underwood New York 
(Actual words; Standard Oct. 22, 1923 
10-word penait ) ae 
Albert Tangora 8,756| 2 18.516) 142|Royal Chicago 
Beli pone Standard June 20, 1941 
-word pe y 
1 minute Margaret B. Owen xd host al 170|Underwood New York 
Open: portables ep Cc wo! Standard Oct. 21, 1918 
minutes Cortez W. Peters 2,388 8}2,308] 115]/Royal Chi 
(5-stroke word; Portable Pri 


10-word penalty) 


Each of these records was made by the typist 
to whom it is credited in open competition with 


June 20, 1941 


Ss pr a 
jou experts. Unfamiliar copy matter in simple 
paragraph form was used. 


‘ 


Education—Vocational Education; School Enrollment 569 


Vocational Education 
Source: United States Office of Education, Vocational Division 


All Federal funds expended for vocational education are matched by state and local funds. In 1946-47 
the states and local communities expended $2.95 for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational education. 


This does not include expenditures for plant and equi t 
mone mie pap Pp and equipment for vocational schools, for which Federal 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Type of program Type of program 
Agri- Trade Home Agri- Trade | Home 
Year Total cul- and in- eco- Year Total cul- andin-| eco- 

ture dustry | nomics ture dustry | nomics 
1925...... «| 676,687 93.125} 429,071} 154,491//1945...... .|2,012,931| 446,953) 522,733] 890,464 
DOO Serco. 981,882) 188,311) 618,604| 174,967]|1946....... 2,227,663| 510,331| 630,844) 911,816 
1935. ......11,178,896| 525,685) 503,865] 349,346]|/1947....... 2,508,618] 584,533] 720,098| 968,846 
1940....... 2,.290,741| 584,133] 758,409] 818,766||1948........ 2,836,121| 640,791] 762,628/1,139,766 
2k ee 2,281,743} 491,967) 618,471) 873,771||1949....... 3,095,513) 651,604! 801,913/1,328,521 
CLS Ra 2,001,153! 469,959] 543,080] 806,605/|1950..... .. 13,363,684! 764,408| 804,80711,429,757 
See nO OOO MADR Ue s okers. ce Sy OS, USE COS) SUS ero ete ee 


Enrollment figures include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1943) 
gee) see it 181,509; (1945) 152,781; (1946) 174,672; (1947) 235,141; (1948) 292,936; (1949) 313,475; 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED VOCATIONAL CLASSES. BY STATES 
Fiscal Year 1950 (Provisional figures) 


State or Enroll- State or Enroll- State or _ | Enroll- State or Enroll- 
territory ment territory ment territory ment territory ment 
Alabama....:. 67,509||Kentucky . 58,375||New Mexico... 8,321]|Vermont...... 5,222 
Arizona. .-..... 16,244|| Louisiana. 63,299||New York..... 190,030]| Virginia. . 
Arkansas...... 80,655}|Maine. ... 7,674||North Carolina. 90,429|| Washingto 
California. ..., 446,174||Maryland..... 26,324||North Dakota.. 10,161||West Virgin: 
Colorado...... 37,549] | Massachusetts. . 66,453|/Ohio.......... 77,378) | Wisconsin 
Connecticut... 28,676||Michigan...... 113,865||Oklahoma..... §3,828||Wyoming. 
elaware...... 6,813}|Minnesota..... 54,438||/Oregon........ 28;829||Dist. of Col.... 9,831 
Florida....... _82,129)| Mississippi... .. 91,412||Pennsylvania., . 99,931||Hawaii........ 12,368 
Georgia....... 149,318]|Missouri....... 69,703||Rhode Island. . 3,435||Puerto Rico... 31,013 
Bis pies bees ,637||Montana...... 8,389|\South Carolina.| 131,311 —————— 
APINOIS.. i/o s.« 5,0 95,521||Nebraska...... 25,706||South Dakota. . 8,570 Total....... 3,363,684 
Indiana....... 72,063||Nevada....... 3,469||Temnessee..... 72,959 
BOWES dc wee 59,236|| New Hampshire f MOXAS Scr tues 298,899 
Kansas....... 31.608]|New Jersey.... 28,002)|Utah.......... 40, 


School Enrollment of Civilian Non-Institutional Population 


Source: Bureau of the Census; data are of October 1951 
(Percent not shown where base is less than 100,000) 


Enrolled in school by type of school 


: Percent Elementary College or pro- 
Area, veteran| Total of school High school fessional school 
status, age, popu- Total popu- 
and sex lation | enrolled | latio Percent Percent Percent 
Number | of total |Number] of total |Number| of total 
enrolled enrolle: enrolled 
Total 
5 to 29 years|57,650,000/30,466,000| 52.8 |21,842,000| 71.7 |6,780,000) 22.3 {1,844,000 6.1 
5 to 13 years. |23,968,000/21,142,000) 88.2 ,760,000} 98.2 382,000 1.8 © cece Se reer 
14 to 17 years.| 8,472,000] 7,216,000} 85.2 1,064,000] 14.7 |5,986,000} 83.0 166,000 2.3 
18 & 19 years. 000! 974,000) 26.2 ,000 0.8 328,000] 33.7 638,000} 65.5 
20 to 24 years. | 9,884,000; 846,000 8.6 8,000 0.9 52,000 6.1 786,000] 92.9 
25 to 29 years. |11,612,000} 288,000 2.5 2,000 0.7 32,000} 11.1 254,000) 88.2 
Male 5 
5 to 29 years|27,752,000/15,774,000| 56.8 |11,278,000| 71.5 |3,304,000| 20.9 /|1,192,000 7.6 
5 to 13 years. |12,222,000|10,796,000| 88.3 |10,620,000); 98.4 176,000 1.6. |.-25, 3 = sulle ee 
14 to 17 years.| 4,242,000} 3,614,000] 85.2 648,000) 17.9 |2,888,000} 79.9 78,000 2-2 
18 & 19 years.| 1,648,000} 534,000) 32.4 ,00' 0.4 ,000} 36.7 336,000} 62.9 
20 to 24 years.| 4,200,000} 602,000) 14.3 6,000 1.0 26,000 4.3 570,000} 94.7 
Nonveteran | 2,638,000} 432,000} 16.4 ,00' 1.4 18,000 4,2 408,000} 94.4 
Veteran....| 1,562,000 TRO; OOO: LOO lAecenetsiscayail| oal@lare-. a) 6 ,00' 4.7 162,000] 95.3 
25 to 29 years.| 5,440,000] 228,000 4.2 2,000 0.9 18,000 7.9 208,000} 91.2 
Nonveteran | 1,092,000 22,000 DAD Bere tatrs eieters, [lose oyerpie: are 2; 000l, cee Q, OOD ates 
Veteran....] 4,348,000) 206,000 4.7 2,000 1.0 16,000 7.8 188,000) 91.3 
Female 
5 to 29 years/29,898,000/14,692,000} 49.1 |10,564,000| 71.9 |3,476,000) 23.7 652,000 4.4 
5 to 13 oars. 11,746,000}10,346,000| 88.1 {10,140,000} 98.0 206,000 2... 82 Teaco ole Seer on 
14 to 17 years.| 4,230,000] 3,602,000] 85.2 = 6,000} 11.5 |3,098,000) 86.9 88,000 2.4 
18 & 19 years.| 2,066,000] 440,000) 21.3% ,000 1,4 ,00' 30.0 302,000} 68.6 
20 to 24 years.| 5,684,000} 244,000 4.3 2,000 0.8 26,000 0.7 216,000} 88.5 
25 to 29 years.| 6,172,000 60,000 1 ek gen terete hn Seal Ns bx hed ee 14,000|........ 46, OOO (Se cans 
TREE STS TIERS IASI NEM ASIN he cic MN EO eT Ae a EUS PII pe Lt 


tribution by School Enrollment—White enrollment: both sexes, enrolled 52.8; not enrolled 
Per er isa eneotion 36.8) not enrolled 43.2. Females enrolled 49.0; not enrolled 51.0. Non-white enroil- 
ment: both sexes, enrolled 53.4; not enrolled 46.6. Males enrolled 56.9; not enrolled 43.1, Females 
enrolled 50.3; not enrolled 49.7. 
iment of persons 5 to 29 years old in public and private schools—Elementary Schools: Public 
19.496 000 (male 9,958,000: female 9,338,000); Private 2,546,000 (male 1,320,000; female 1,226,000). Total 
21,842,000 (male 11,278,000; female 10,564,000).- High Schools: Public 6,168,000 (male 3,028,000; female 
3,140,000); Private 612,000. (male 276,000; female.336,000); Total 6,780,000 (male 3,034,000; female 
3'476 000). College or professional school: Public 1,062,000 (male 666,000; female 396,000); Private 782, - 
0c0 (male 526,000; female 256,000); Total 1,844,000 (male 1,192,000; female 652,000). 
Urban and Rural Enrollment 5 to 29 years old—Urban 17,222,000; Rural non farm. 7,322,000; Rural 
farm 5,922,000; Total 30,466,000. 


TC. Ayal Sie aoe 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 
Woman's Home Companio 
McCall's Magazine...... 
Saturday Evening Post 
MO MIENE STOR Younes ie ateiss.civ > @inas alse avele 
Better Homes & Gardens..............- 


OW Be ot sig 3,0 chaise Tele ooo 2 ola aside © 

Family Circle Magazine............... 

| whe American Home. .......-s2+2-s..- 

: American Legion Magazine............ 2,756,176 
MIIOR et en eal = 0+ «> Sinsn nee wep 2,721,393 
American Magazine..... 0.2.0.6... ee wee 2,575,465 

: MERITS SS LOLVC Bh Flan c.ctelnfe 2 e.dleueien cs ole ane 2,203,823 

\ ROIROMGN GG tic cis sos ais gies a ciceie e's + siete 2,145,432 

fh Natlonal Geographic Magazine......... 1,971,161 

i Redbook Magazine........-.-........ 1,955,580 

: Cosmopolitan... 2... 5.2.25 2.5 0 "sa QNe 1,916,052 

4 PRDEENCORTOSBIODS,, . 2-2. ste oe oe ees b 

Die A hal SRSA Ae ‘ 
eee er Nor tecals so ees 
ARGCODIBY. sc cee se 


Parents’ Magazine 


a = ves a ee. . a" ee ail 
Education—Magazines; Forms of Address 


: 'p ’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations available March 31, 1952. 
saa? ee enctiner vtec aes are those cf general circulation, published : ( 
independently, and exclusive’ of those distributed with newspapers. 
Magazine Circulation Magazine 
Reader’s Digest* (U. S. and possessions) 
more than as 


ING WHWOGK/ialcns Sexson se aanca tle = alee hae 
SHorte-Aflelde sce |: ccc ch ee « Se lattershelecane 
Secrets 


True Romances......... 
Field and Stream.... 
Columbia....... 


circulation of over 6,600,000. 


*Does not belong to A.B.C. The Reader’s Digest additionally has a combined foreign language 


President of the United States 

Address: The President, The White House, Wash- 

ington, D. C. Also, The President and Mrs. —. 

Salutation: Dear Sir or Mr. President or Dear 

Mr, President. More intimately: My dear Mr. 

“4 President. Also: Dear Mr. President and Mrs. 

——————. The Vice President takes the same 
forms as President. 

Cabinet Officers 

Address: Mr. John Smith, Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., or The Hon. Mr. John Smith. 
Similar addresses for other members of the Cabi- 
net. Also; Secretary and Mrs. John Smith. 
hg Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. Secretary. 

: Also; Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 

Officers of Army and Navy 

Address: Careful attention should be given to 

23 the precise rank, thus: General of the Army. Doug- 

las MacArthur; Admiral of the Fleet Chester W. 

} Nimitz. Also Brigadier General John Smith, United 

States Army, or abbreviated, Brig. General John 

ob. Smith, USA, or Captain (Capt.) John Smith, USN. 

If he is retired, Rtd. follows the Army or Navy des- 
ignation. 

Salutation: Dear Sir, or Dear Mr. General, or 
Dear General. All general officers, whatever rank, 
are entitled to be addressed as generals. Likewise 
in lower ranks, a second lieutenant is addressed: 
Dear Mr. Lieutenant. 

The Bench 

Address: The Chief Justice, Supreme Court of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. Also Mr. 
Justice Smith, for an associate justice. Other 
judges are The Hon. John Smith, Associate Judge, 
U. 8. District Court, etc., Salutations: Dear Sir, 
or Dear Mr. Chief Justice, or Dear Mr. Justice. 
Also, for others, Dear Sir or Dear Judge Smith, 

Members of Congress 

Address: The Hon. John Smith, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Or Sen. John Smith, 
etc. Also The Hon. John Smith, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. Or Rep. John 
Smith, ete. Salutation: Dear Mr. Senator. Dear 
Mr. Representative, or more generally, Dear Mr. 
Smith. A Representative should never be ad- 
dressed as Congressman. 

Ambassador, Governor, Mayor 

Address: The Hon. Mr. John Smith, followed by 
his title. He can be addressed either at his em- 
bassy, or at the Department of State, Washington, 
D. C. A foreign ambassador is His Excellency. 


Forms of Address for Persons of Rank and Public Office 


Salutation: Dear Mr. Ambassador. 
ambassador is Your Excellency. 

Governors and Mayors are often addressed as 
The Hon. John Smith, Governor of 
or The Hon. John Smith, Mayor of ——————— 
also Governor John Smith, State House, Albany. 
‘N. Y., or Mayor John Smith, City Hall, Clarendon, 
Ga. The prefix The Honorable is overworked by 
politicians, who are likely to apply it to every 
office-holder down to sewer inspectors. 

The Clergy 

Address: His Holiness, the Pope, or His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, State of Vatican City, Italy. 
Salutation: Your Holiness or Most Holy Father. 

Also: His Eminence, John, Cardinal Smith; 
salutation: Your Eminence. An archbishop or a 
bishop is addressed The Most Reverend, and the 
salutation is Your Excellency. A monsignor who 
is a papal chamberlain is The Very Reverend 
Monsignor and saluted as Very Reverend Mon- 
signor; a monsignor not a chamberlain is The 
Right Reverend Monsignor and salutation is Very 
Reverend Monsignor. A priest is addressed The 
Reverend Father John Smith, and saluted as 
Reverend Father, or_Dear Father Smith. 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
The Right Reverend John Smith; salutation is 
Right Reverend Sir, or Dear Bishop Smith. If a 
clergyman is a Doctor of Divinity, he is addressed: 
The Reverend John Smith, D. D., and the salu- 
tation is Reverend Sir, or Dear Dr. Smith. The 
D. D. ls omitted when a clergyman does not have 
the degree; the salutation then is Dear Mr. Smith. 

A bishop of the Methodist Church is addressed 
Bishop John Smith with titles following, and 
saluted as Dear Bishop Smith. 

Royalty and Nobility 

An Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
Sir, or Your Imperial Majesty. 

A King or Queen is addressed as His Majesty 
(Name), King of (Name), or Her Majesty (Name), 
Queen of (Name). Salutation: Sir, or Madam, or 
May it please Your Majesty. 

Princes and Princesses and other persons of royal 
blood are addressed as His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness, and saluted with May it please Your Royal 
Highness. 

A Duke or Marquis is My Lord Duke (or Mar- 
quis), a Duke is His (or Your) Grace. 

Wives of any peer may be addressed as Madam, 


A foreign 


> 


with the further alternative of Your Ladyship, or - 


Your Grace, if she is of high rank. 


On Kissing a Lady's Hand—An Old European Custom 
ource: Amy Vanderbilt’s Complete Book of Etiquette 


In this country hand kissing is an intimate 
rather than a social custom. But an American man 
encountering a European married woman who ex- 
tends her hand to be kissed will certainly feel fool- 
ish if he doesn’t know the technique. He should 
take her fingers lightly in his, bow slightly over 
her hand, not lift it to his level, and merely touch 
his lips to the back of it, not really implant a kiss, 


It is a great breach of etiquette to touch or kiss 
the palm of the hand. 

_it is not correct to kiss the hand of an unmar- 
ried woman unless she is very definitely ‘‘of a cer- 
tain age.”’ It is plain silly for an American man 
in our own social circles to affect hand kissing. On 
the other hand, he should not stiffiy insist on shak- 
ing hands in circles where hand kissing is usual, 
whether here or abroad. 


Mokibene Circulation 
aper ————_—— —— 
Daiiy Sunday 
Akron Beacon Journal (e). . 149,998 157,687 
Albany Times-Union (m).. . 258,399 115,724 
Atlanta Constitution (m).. . 171,548 471,886 
Atlanta Journal (e)...... VAP RN ISS Was ae mee 
Baltimore News-Post (e)... 216,997 op 
Baltimore Sunday American] | ...... 329,345 
; Baltimore Sun (m and e}... 374,080 305,531 
? Birmingham News (e)..... 3,694 209,097 
t- Birmingham Post-Herald(m) Rees id te ee pee ereeetn 
- Boston Globe (mande)..... 277,699 381,460 
r oston Herald (m)........ *133,497 256,460 
Boston Traveler (e)....... *205,658|.......... 
fa Boston Post (m).......... *306,383 247,065 
Boston Record (m)........ *Z62s1 68 Sone. 
Boston American (e)....... 1RLTO 662. oe Otro 2 
Boston Sunday Advertiser..|.......... 614,683 
Buffalo Courier-Express (m)| ~ 143,774 300,399 
Buffalo News (e).......... Fai a Pam eles Vile 
Charlotte Observer (m)....|’ 138,696 146,919 
Chicago Heraid-American (e) *535,316 908,756 
Chicago News (e)......... be LT ie eee ee 
Chicago Sun-Times (mand e) *550,293 607,199 
Chicago Tribune (m)..-~-... 888,285} 1,503,250 
Christian Science Monito 
Boston): (6))..2 5 oes by 624 1 an ea a 


Cincinnati Enquirer (m) 
Cincinnati Post (e)...... 5 
Cincinnati Times-Star (e). . 
Cleveland News (e)........ 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (m). 
‘Cleveland Press (e)........ 
Columbus Citizen (e)...... 
Columbus Dispatch (e).... 
Dallas News (m).......... 
Dallas Times Herald (e).... 
Dayton News (e) 
Dayton Journal Herald (m). 
Denver Post (€). 3... 0. 
Denver Rocky Mountain 
INEWSECBI SS ww hice stone 
Des Moines Register (m)... 
Des Moines Tribune (e).... 
Detroit Free Press (m) 
Detroit News-(e).......... 
Detroit Times (e)......... 
Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram (m and 
Grand Rapids 
Hartford Courant (m) 
Hartford Times (e)........ 
Houston Chronicle (e) 
Houston Post (m) 
Houston Press (e) 
Indianapolis News (e) 
Indianapolis Star (m)...... 
Indianapolis Times (e) 
Jacksonville: Florida 
Times-Union (m)........ 
Kansas City Star-Times 
(ARE @). es)... iene ek 
Knoxville News-Sentinel (e) 
Los Angeles Examiner (m).. 
Los Angeles Herald and 
Express (e) 
Los Angeles Mirror (e) 
Los Angeles Daily News (e 
Los Angeles Times (m)..... 
Louisville Courier- 
SROUN TIS ESCO) oe recast ore 22 
Louisville Times (e) 
Memphis Commercial 


(e) 
Miami Herald (m)........ 
Miami News (e 
Milwaukee Journal (e) 
Milwaukee Sentinel (m).... 
Minneapolis Star (e) 
Minneapolis Tribune (m)-... 
Nashville Banner (e) 
Nashville Tennessean (m).. 
New Orleans Item (e) 
New Orleans Times- 
Picayune (m) 
New Orleans States (e)..... 
New York: Brooklyn 
Eagle (e) 


\ 86,593 
218,051 


142,787 


132,002 


714,428 
104,687 
323,936 


*305,056 
*202,325 
*190,345 

396,112 


200,422 
170,712 


{ 107,490 
*107,536 


{ *176,288 
102,364 


*128,581 


120,396 
225,595 


154,468 
536,752 
"476,189 
577,826 
596,479 


204,856 
190,786 


282,106 
99,822 


142,147 


378,881 
109,008 
729,354 


779,155 
300,976 


458,823 
248,577 


“" "170,560 
113,072 


281,948 


‘159,087 


Education—Newspaper Cireaulation 


Newspaper 


New York Herald 
Tribune Gn)hca. .cpieeeie 
American (6), 2 So cotides 

New York: Long Island 
Press (0) oes carta ac 

New York Mirror (m). 

New York News (m).. 

New York Post (e).. 

New York Times (m 

New York World-Telegram 
end: San: (6)5-< ce skier 

Newark News (e)......... 

Newark Star-Ledger (m)..: 

Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch (e) 

Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (m) 

Oakland Tribune (e)....... 

Oklahoma City Okiaho- 


CMavANG, ©)! eee eichae sore 
Philadelphia Bulletin (e)... 
Philadelphia Inquirer-(m) .’. 
Philadelphia News (e)..... 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (m) 
Pittsburgh-Press (e)....... 
PittsburghSun-Telegraph (e) 
Portland Oregonian (m).... 
Portland: Oregon Journal (e) 
Providence Bulletin (e),.... 
Providence Journal (m).... 
Raleigh News and Ob- 

BELVEr(M)is jc le ee eee. 
Richmond News-Leader (e). 
Richmond Times- 

Dispatch (m)........... 
Rochester Democrat and 

Chronicle (m).:..2....:. 
Rochester Times-Union (e). 
Sacramento Bee (e) 
St. Louis-Globe- 

Democrat (m).........- 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch (e). 
St. Paul Dispatch (e) 
St. Paul Pioneer Press (m).. 
Salt Lake City: 

Deseret News (e)........ 
Salt Lake City Tribune (m) . 
Salt Lake City Telegram (e) 
San Antonio Express (m),.. 
San Antonio News (e)..... 
San Antonio Light (e)..... 
San Diego Tribune (e)..... 
San Diego Union (m) 
San Francisco Call- 

Bulletin (e) 
San Francisco Chronicle (m) 
San Francisco Examiner (m) 
San Francisco News (e).... 
Seattle Post-Intelli- 

SENCePs (WI) icin haments 
Seattle Times (e).......... 
South Bend Tribune (e).... 
Spokane Chronicle (e) 
Spokane Spokesman- 

Review _(m) 
Syracuse Herald-Journal 

(e) and Sunday Herald- 

Amer icael gages Ay sctec dane exe 
Syracuse Post-Standard (m) 
Tampa Tribune (m) 
Toledo Blade (e) 
Toledo Times (m) 
Tulsa Tribune (e) 


Tulsa World (m) 
Washington News (e)...... 
Washington Post (m) 
Washington Star (e)....... 
Washington Times-Herald 
(mieand@)5 fi-a%, once eee 
Wichita Beacon (e).......+ 
Wichita Eagle (m and e)... 
Worcester Telegram (m)... 
Worcester Gazette (e) 
Youngstown Vindicator (e). 


U. S. Daily Newspapers of Large Circulation __ 
Source: Latest publishers’ statements to Audit Bureau of Circulations available March 31, 1952 


English language daily newspapers in the United States numbered 1,773, Oct. 1, 1951, with combined 
circulation of 54,017,938, a record: Sunday newspapers, 543, with 46,279,358 circulation; listed weekly 
newspapers with paid circulation, 8,892 (June 1, 1952), with combined circulation of 17,269,183. 


(m) morning; (e) evening. *based on Monday to Friday average; brackets indicate joint publication. 
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Circulation 
Daily Sunday _ 
*347,093 596,775 
*689,981} 1,043,582 

56, 185,778 
*992,720) 1,874,949 

*2,161,187 ,062,769 
*399,081 278,849 
*507,397| _ 1,151,626 
*566,923)0 0-7, Weta 
*263,500 260,721 

179,934 269,691 
(Seg 
, 5061 
,505 208,264 
150,263 261,155 
{ 113,382)7 eee 
251,537 257,164 
*705,688 696,111 
*629,516) 1,138,753 
13C°343)5 cae 
268,920)" soe 
288,798 516,147 
197,239 540,625 

23,688 285,112 

*192,195 212,174 

144,244.) Wicramenees 
5,4 179,913 
114,741 120,613 
f 100; 709i) eee ee 
{ 125,032 170,471 
f 113,476 171,352 
\.114,4538]00..0.0. 08 
126,584)),) gwen 
*300,387 360,910 
*400,743 459,001 
{ 117,768); . hee 
\ 92,512 159,110 
96,931 95,744 
{ 93,377 128,418 
36,744 9 oe 
{ 78,050 134,693 
86; 062) aceon 
*83,081 118,237 
100,201| cee 
{ 59,875 131,425 
*156,142) 02 hee 
154,372 271,096 
221,670 570,031 
125,354) oe oe 
179,364 264,194 
#212,439 244,424 
105,474 106,17 
76,510) 0 a eee 

83,865 137,757 
{ 129,251 221,825 

79,978 99,039 

114,754 127,988 

{ 190,748 164,520 
AGVOB21). as. ete mee 

{ 69,504), 0c... 
\ 78,690 141,824 
*141,872 116,687 
*191,294 201,949 
*226,101 261,386 
*259,227 264.795 
103,541 133,793 
142,314 94,313 

{ 51,880 106,095 
102,582) oN... ae 
93,2 134,631 
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Education—English and Other World Languages | 


English and Other World Languages 


English is the major commercial, scien- 
tific and diplomatic language of the earth, 
and the most widely used second language 
in foreign countries. Between 250,000,000 
and 300,000,000 speak English in Great Bri- 
tain and the British Commonwealth, the 
United States and Liberia. But more peo- 
ple speak Chinese, including the dialects 
of China proper and the Mongolian 
tongues, than any other language; an esti- 
mate is 500,000,000. Hindustani, principal 
language of the Republic of India, has 
about 160,000,000 speakers. Russian has 
over 160,000,000. The fellowing have from 
100,000,000 down to 50,000,000 speakers in 
the order named: Spanish, Japanese, Ger- 
man, French, Bengali, Portuguese, Italian, 
Arabic. All figures are approximations, 
as there has been no census in some lands 
for many years. The French Academy has 
recognized 2,796 different languages in use. 

American is not recognized as a distinct 
language but as English with a special vo- 
cabulary that differs from the English of 
England, as also do the speechways of Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. The United States 
became an English-speaking nation be- 
cause the English established its colonial 
governments and overcame the smaller 
Dutch, Swedish and Palatinate settle- 
ments. Later immigrations were unable 
to change the language, because govern- 
ment, business and education used Eng- 
lish. However, a. Palatinate dialect, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, persists. 


Indo-European 

Western civilization has expressed it- 
self chiefly through the Indo-European fam- 
ily of languages. Indo-European lan- 
fuages are divided into Germanic, Celtic, 
Romance, Albania, Greek, Slavic, Baltic, 
Indo-Iranian, and Armenian. 

Germanic includes modern German (high 
German) and related dialects: Bavarian, 
Austrian, Alsatian, Franconian, Suabian, 
Swiss, Yiddish. Also Dutch, Flemish and 
modern Low German; English, Scottish, 
Frisian; Swedish, Danish, Norwegian (Lands- 
maal), Faroese, Icelandic. 

Celtic includes Welsh, Breton, Irish (Gae- 
lic or Erse), Scottish Gaelic, Manx. 

Romance languages are those derived 
from or influenced chiefly by Latin and 
its dialects. Classical Latin is used by the 
Roman Catholic Church. They include: 
Italian, led by the scholarly Tuscan; Vene- 
tian, Genoese, Neapolitan, Sicilian, Friu- 
lian; French, modern French derived from 
the older Langue d’oeil; Provencal, de- 
rived from old Langue d’oc; Gallo-Roman 
of the Savoy; dialects of French Canadians 
of Quebec province and Louisiana Cajuns; 
Spanish, including Castilian, Aragonese, 
Asturian, Catalan and Judeo-Spanish, as 
well as modifications found in Mexico and 
in Central and South America; Portu- 
guese, including Brazilian Portuguese; 
Galician; Rumanian, Sardinian. 

_, Basque remains an unclassified language, 
its origin in doubt. 

Greek (Hellenic) has modern Greek as 

survivor of a group of historic languages; 
classical Greek is studied for its great 
literature, but not spoken. 
__ Slavic languages include Russian; Ukrain- 
ian, White-Russian, Ruthenian, Slovene, 
Serbo-Croat, Bulgarian, Polish, Wendish, 
Czech, Slovak. Balt languages include 
Lithuanian and Lettish. 

Albanian and Armenian are classified 
separately in the Indo-European group. 

ndo-lranian, consisting of numerous lan- 
guages of middle and southern Asia, spok- 
en by over 300,000,000, includes Iranian: 
Persian, Caspian, Kurd, Baluchi, Afghan, 
Pamir, Ossetian. Also Indic, to which 


classical Sanskrit is related, Ki 


ashmiri, — 
Lahnda, Sindhu, Gujarati, Marathi, Bhili, — 


Rajasthani, Panjabi, Pahari, Hindustani, 
Urdu, Bihari, Hindi, Bengali, Oriya, As- 


samese, Sinhalese. Romany, the language © 


of the gypsies, belongs here. 


Dravidian 
Dravidian languages of Northern Ceylon 
Malabar, Coromandel, Baluchistan an 


other parts of southern and central India 

include Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, Ku- 

lu, Kota, Toda, Telugu, Gondhi, Kurukh, 

Malto, Bhil, Kolani, Naiki Brahui. Dra- 

vidian comes down from pre-Aryan lan- 

guages of the Indian sub-continent. 
Semitic 

Of Semitic languages the most widely 
spoken is Arabic, extended by the spread 
of Islam. -It includes the formal Arabic 
and dialects of Iraq, Syria, Egypt, Malta 
and North Africa. Also Semitic are He- 
brew, modern Aramaic, Ethiopic (includ- 
ing Amharic and Harari), Hamitie (Ber- 
ber, Riff, Algerian, Tuareg) and Cushitic 
(Somali, Galla, Beja). 

Finno-Ugric languages are Finnish (Eston- 
ian, Karelian, Lapp, Mordvinian); Permi- 
an; Magyar or Hungarian. ; 

Turkic languages include East Turkic 
(Altai, Abakan, Kizil, Baraba); West Tur- 
kic (Kirghiz, Baskir); Tatar (Uzbek); 
South Turkic (Modern Turkish), Cauca- 
sian Turkish, Azerbaijanian, Crimean; 
Yakut; Chuvash. 


Malayo-—Polynesian 

Malayo-Polynesian languages of Oceania 
and Pacific Islands are spoken by many 
millions. The Indonesian group includes 
Formosan, Filipino (Tagalog, Biscayan, Ilo- 
cano, Igarot, Magindanao); Chamorro, 
Palan, Celebes, Malay, Sumatran, Madu- 
ran, Balinese, Macassar, Javanese, Su-~ 
danese; Borneo (Dyak, Toraja, Sumba.) 
The Melanesians include Fiji, Solomons 
and others. The Micronesians include lan- 
guages of Yap, Carolines, Gilberts, Mar- 
shalls, Marianas, Ponape and Nauru. The 
Polynesians include those of Samoa, Tonga, 
Maori, Rarotonga, Tahiti, Society Is., Mar- 
quesas, Easter, Hawaii. 


Indo-Chinese and Other Asians 

The Indo-Chinese group includes: Modern 
Chinese (Mandarin), Cantonese, Hakka, 
and dialects. Also Burman, including 
Karen; Thai, or Siamese, and dialects; Ti- 
beto-Burman (Tibetan, Assamese, Ti- 
beto-Himalayan). Korean has not been 
fully identified by linguists; the Chinese 
provided only its ideographs. 

Japanese, an agglutinative language, is 
classified separately. It was developed by 
Chinese and possibly Koreans, has traces 
of Malayan and aboriginal stock; after 
adopting Chinese ideographs it developed 
away from Chinese. 

Mongolian languages, found in Outer 
and Inner Mongolia, include Halha, Hara- 
chin, Buriat, Chakar, Kalmuk. 

Not related to any of the above groups 
are numerous Eskimo, American Indian 
and native African tongues, including dia- 
lects of great antiquity like Mayan (Yuca- 
tan), Guarani (Paraguay) and the Bantu 
dialects south of the Congo. 

Languages, like nations, are never static. 
They are constantly developing with us- 
age. The written language establishes 
standards, to which literary works ad- 
here, making modifications more slowly. 
The Columbia Encyclopedia lists 58 extinct 
languages in the Indo-European group. 

References: The Columbia Encyclope- 
pea ie ee Language, by H. L. 

encken; ictionary of Americani. 
by Mitford M. Mathews. 2 ped 
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American Foundation, estab. 1925 by Edward W. 
Bok with an endowment of $2,000,000 to engage in 
charitable, scientific, literary and education activi- 
ties and to promote the welfare of mankind. Ad- 
dress: 1242 Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Anderson Foundation, estab. 1936 by M. D. An- 
derson with an endowment of $19;060,882, for the 
improvement of conditions among workers general- 

_and for support and maintenance of hos- 


Bly. 
pitals, homes and institutions for care of the sick, 


d aged, and the incompetent and 
helpless. Small chief project is the development 
of the Texas Medical Center in Houston. Address: 
520 First National Bank Bldg., Houston 2, Texas. 

Babe Ruth Foundation, estab. 1947 as a chari- 
table, educational and philanthropic organization, 
js dedicated to the interests of the youth of 


the young, an 


America. Is cooperating with Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry-on-the-Hudson. Secretary: Melvyn 
New York 4, 


Eezcon Lowenstein, 25 Broad St., 
ays 


Baron de Hirsch Fund, estab. 1891, with an en- 
dowment of $3,800,000, its purpose being American- 
ization and assimilation of Jewish immigrants, and 
instruction in trades and agriculture. Address: 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 

Buhl Foundation, founded 1928, with an endow- 
ment of $12,483,151, to stimulate the advancement 
of human welfare by experiment, demonstration, 
and research. Principal grants have been in the 
Pittsburgh district in regional economic, social, and 
historical research, higher education and research 
in the natural sciences. Address: Farmers Bank 


' Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Carnegie Corporation of N. Y., estab. 1911 by 
Andrew Carnegie, with an endowment of $125,000,- 
000, for advancement of diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding in the U. S. and British Com- 
monwealth, Present program includes support of 
specific undertakings in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, organizations and agencies devoted to gen- 
eral education in national interests and interna- 
tional affairs, and in carefully planned enterprises 
which give promise of new knowledge through re- 
search, studies which may point to better condi- 
tions. Address: 522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
estab. 1910 with endowment of $10,000,000, aims 
“to hasten the abolition of international war. 
Activities comprise research and education con- 
ducted through publications, lectures and meetings 
of individuals and groups here and abroad to 
hasten the renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy, to encourage and promote meth- 
ods for the peaceful settlement of international 
differences ahd to aid international organization 
through the United Nations. Address: Internation- 
al Building, First. Ave. at 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Peauhing; estab. 1905 with endowment of $10,000,- 
900, aims to provide “retiring pensions without 
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regard to race, sex, creed, or color, for teachers of 
universities, colleges.and technical schools in the 
United States and Canada.” The Foundation has 
paid retiring allowances to 4,949 former teachers 
and pensions to their widows. The list of those 
eligible has been closed. Address: 522 Fifth Ave-, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, estab. 1904 
with endowment of $5,000,000; aims ‘‘to place 
those following peaceful vocation, who have been 
injured in heroic effort to save human life, in 
somewhat better positions pecuniarily than before, 
until again able to work. In case of death, the 
widow and children, or other dependents, to be 
provided for until she remarries, and the children 
until they reach a self-supporting age. A medal 
shall be given to the hero, or widow, or next of 
kin, which shall recite the heroic deed it com- 
memorates. The medal shall be given even if the 
doer be uninjured, and also a sum of money, should 
the Commission deem such gift desirable.” Ad- 
dress: Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, estab. 1902 
with endowment of $10,000,000, encourages in- 
vestigation, research and discovery, and funda- 
mental research in fields not normally covered by 
other agencies. Has organized its own depart- 
ments of research in astronomy, the terrestrial sei- 
ences, the biological sciences and archaeology. Ad- 
dress: 1530 P St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Chicago Community Trust, was established for 
better conservation and use of charitable trust 
funds. Assets are held in trust of Chicago Banks; 
income is distributed under supervision of a Citi- 
zens’ Committee. Address: 10 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Children’s Fund of Michigan founded 1929, with 
an endowment of $11,880,700, by U. S. Senator 
James Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, welfare, 
and happiness of the children of the State of 
Michigan and elsewhere in the world.” Principal 
and earnings to be spent within 25 years from the 
date of the gift. Work is confined to Michigan, 
Address: 660 Frederick St., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Jane Coffin Childs Memorial Fund for Medical 
Research, estab. 1937, with an endowment of 
$3,500,000, by Starling W. Childs and_ Alice S. 
Coffin as a gift in trust to Yale University, 
primarily for medical research into causes, origins, 
and treatment of cancer, or other subject if 
advisable. Address; 333 Cedar St., New Haven 
11, Conn, 

Cleveland Foundation, organized 1914, to use 
funds for public educational or charitable pur- 
poses to benefit inhabitants of Cleveland and 
other communities in Ohio. Address: 1338 Ter- 
minal Tower Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Commonwealth Fund, founded 1918 by- Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness; expanded by further gifts 
from her and from Mr. and Mrs, Edward S. Hark- 
ness. Appropriations chiefly for medical education, 
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experimental health services, and medical research, 
The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships are offered 
to graduate students and civil servants from the 
British Commonwealth, and fellowships for ad- 
vanced training in medicine and allied fields 
are given to aid teaching and research in this 
on: Address: 1 East 75th St., New York 21, 


Cranbreok Foundation, estab. 1927 with an en- 
dowment of $6,682,055 from George G. and Ellen S, 
Booth, to be devoted to the completion of the re- 
ligious, educational and cultural projects begun by 
the founders. Address: Bloomfield, Mich. 


Duke Endowment, estab. 1924, with an endow- 
ment of $40,000,000, by James Buchanan Duke 
to promote “the needs of mankind along 
physical, mental and spiritual lines’’ in the South. 
Duke University is_a heneficiary. Other schools 
in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other ob- 
jectives are the.maintenance of ‘hospitals, and the 
care of superannuated Meth t preachers and 
orphans. To the original endowment. was added 
10,000,000 and two-thirds of the estate. Address: 
Power Building, Charlotte, N. C. Office of secre- 
tary, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Eagles Memorial Foundation, estab. 1944, by the 
Grand Aerie Fraternal Order of Eagles as a “Liv- 
ing Memorial’ in honor of Eagle servicemen and 
servicewomen of our Armed Forces. It provides 
medical, surgical, clinical, dental and optical care 
and educational grants for children of those mem- 
bers of the Order who were killed in action or died 
before Jan. 1, 1952 as a direct result of wounds or 
illmess contracted while serving in the Armed 
Forces of the U. S. or Canada during World War 
II, and for the children of those members of the 
Order who are killed in action or died before Sept. 


"I, 1953, as a direct result of wounds or illness con- 


tracted while serving in the stated Armed Forces 
subsequent to World War II, which includes the 
Korean Campaign, Address: 23 So. Center St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, estab. 1946, 
for charitable, scientific, literary or educational 
purposes within the U. S. or its possessions; 
to promote the well-being of the people by assist- 
ing research and discovery in the arts, science, 
industry; the conduct of public affairs and govern- 
ment, particularly in the fields in which Edison 
made distinguished contributions. Address: Main 
St. at Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


Elks National Foundation, estab. 1928, functions 
under constitutional amendment adopted by the 
Grand Lodge of the B. P. Order of Elks, to foster 
such charitable, educational and benevolent acti- 
vities of the Order as the Trustees may determine. 
Address: 16 Court St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, estab. 1929, 
with an endowment of $7,000,000, devotes activity 
principally to financing definitive research studies 
of economic problems affecting development of 
American industry, trade and finance as the basis 
for improvement of the general welfare but does 
not conduct research. Address: Farmers Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Samuel S. Fels Fund, estab. 1935 by the late 
Samuel S, Fels. Activities include the furtherance 
of scientific, educational or charitable projects 
tending to improve human life. The. projects are 
mainly, though not exclusively, in the field of 
ene: Address: 1315 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
’ a. 


Field Foundation, estab. 1940, with an endow- 
ment of $605,000, by Marshall Field, to be used 
exclusively for charitable, scientific’ and educa- 
tional purposes. Preference is given to Chicago 
and New York City. A grant was made to Arrow, 
Inc., to assist western Indian tribes in starting 
self-help activities. Address: 135 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. & 250 Park Ave., New York UTI ¥.. 


Ford Foundation, estab. 1936, under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, for receiving and administer- 
ing funds for scientific, educational and charitable 
purposes, all for the public welfare. The Founda- 
tion’s resources are to be used to support studies, 
research and other activities on human needs 
that are social rather than physical in character. 
Assets (Dec. 31, 1951), $502,587,956. Addresses: 
Buhl Bldg., Detroit 21, Mich.: 635 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y.; and 914 B. Green St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, estab. April, 1951, by the Ford Foun- 
dation to handle its responsibilities in the field of 
formal education. Grants from the Ford Foundation 
for 1951, $7,154,000; for 1952, $12,496,580. Major 
projects operating at present within five specific 
areas in the educational field are: (1) Clarification 
of the basic question of education philosophy as re- 
lated to our modern industrial society. (2) A re- 
examination and evaluation of the structure, func- 
tion and articulation of the various parts of the for- 
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ing in the city’s public schools. 
tao yased to $2,500,000 by Mr. Frick. Address: 
1924 Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Lou Gehrig Memorial Fund (see National Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis Society) . 


General Education Board, estab. 1902 with an 


endowment of $129,209,117 by John D. Rockefeller - 


to promote “education within 
distinction of race, sex or creed.” 
centrating on education in southern states, giving 
consideration primarily to quality of education, 
especially graduate work. Emphasizes instruttion 
in fields related to economic development of the 
South; aids research in social and natural sciences 
humanities and agriculture; promotes training of 
personnel and improvement of library service. 
Address: 49 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, estab 1927, 
as a sanitarium and hospital at Warm Springs, 
Ga., to aid those suffering from the after-effects 
of infantile paralysis, and as a training center 
for professional workers in the treatment of 
poliomyelitis after-effects. Address: 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Grant Foundation, estab. 1936 by William T. 
Grant, with an endowment of $100,000. Chief 
interest of the Foundation is in the social sciences 
in the field of human relations. Current emphasis 
is upon projects contributing to social adjustment. 
In May, 1952, an award of $550,000 was made to 
Community Research Associates, Inc., to aid in the 
control of the community-wide consequences of 
dependency, chronic disease and disability, and be- 
havior disorders. Address: 1441 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation, 
founded 1924, with an endowment of $1,185,000, 
aims to promote ‘‘through charitable and benevo- 
lent activities, the well-being of mankind through- 
out the world.” Address: 120 Broadway, New York 
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John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, founded 1925, with an endowment of $3,000, - 
000, offering Fellowships to citizens and perma- 
nent residents of the U. S., to further the 
development of scholars and artists... .-. who 
have unusual creative ability in the fine arts. The 
grants are normally $3,000 a year. A limited 
number of Fellowships are offered, for work in the 

. S., to citizens of all the Latin American Re- 
publics, of the Republic of the Philippines, -of 
Canada and of the British Caribbean. Address: 
551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Charles Hayden Foundations, estab. 1937, for 
which Mr. Hayden gave his residuary estate of $44,- 
000,000, to assist needy boys and young men, pref- 
erably in Boston and New York. Founder was par- 
ticularly interested in boys’ clubs, boys’ camps, and 
similar projects dealing with underprivileged boys. 
Address: 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥.. 


Heckscher Foundation for Children, estab. 1921 
by August Heckscher. Activities now include dis- 
tribution of new clothing, milk to needy families; 
donations organizations, hospitals, nursery 
schools, school lunch rooms, recreational pro- 
grams. Address: Mrs. Arthur Smadbeck, president, 
1382 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Higgins Scientific Trust, estab. 1948, with a 
trust of $33,900,000 by the will of Eugene Higgins, 
for education and research in natural and physical 
sciences at Columbia, Harvard, Princeton and Yale 
Universities. Income distribution for academic year 
oreie aa to Spee eee eB $250,000 to each 

y. ress: U. S. st Co. of N. Y¥., 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. N: See 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation = America, estab. 

: health in industry. 
Studies are conducted by the Foundation’s stati 

S chemists and engineers, 

prevention of industrial diseases and for the im- 
I a working conditions. Serves as an 
informational exchange. Research grants are made 
to other institutions.. Address: 4400 Fifth Ave 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 2 
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National Foundation for Infantile deo sae 
nded 1938 by Franklin D. Roosevelt to lea 
ht against infantile paralysis. Funds derived 
yoluntary contributions during annual March 
‘of Dimes held the entire month of January. Half of 
apa So Taised goes to National Foundation head- 
i rters for use in its national program of scientific 
esearch, education and emergency aid in epidem- 
. ics. Balance retained by chapters for care and 
treatment of polio patients who need financial aid. 
, Bac work through recognized health and welfare 

The Foundation has no research laboratory, but 
makes grants of money to institutions throughout 
_ the country for investigations on the cause, pre- 
vention and cure of polio. Up to Dec. 31, 1951 
it. had authorized expenditures of $97,057,999 since 
1935; assets were $5,592,613, of which $4,248,502 
was held for specific research, education and 
Medical care projects. Address: 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


James Foundation, see New York Community 
Trust. 


Arthur Jordan Foundation, estab. 1928 with an 

endowment of $2,017,134, by’ Mr. Jordan, the 

_ income may be applied to charitable, educational, 

religious, literary and_ scientific purposes, and 

social advancement, including music and the arts, 
in order to promote the well-being of mankind 

_ throughout the world, particularly in the United 
States. Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Juilliard Musical Foundation, estab. 1920 with 
an endowment of $12,000,000 by Augustus D. 
_ Juilliard to aid in completing’ the musical educa- 
- tion of worthy students; also to provide musical 
entertainment for the general public. The Foun- 
‘dation maintains the Juilliard School of Music, 
120 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y., which 
handles its own program. The School has added 
dancing to the courses of study which it offers. 
Address: Mr. M. Steilen, Sec., 31 Nassau St., New 
mowork’-5, N. Y¥. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation, estab. 1930 with an 
endowment of $31,970,000. Present activities are 
in support of medicine, education, dentistry, nurs- 

ing, public health and hospital administration. 
Address: 250 Champion St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Sister Elizabeth Kenny Foundation, founded 1943 
to combat poliomyelitis through the application 
of the most effective diagnostic and treatment 

’ techniques as developed by Sister Kenny, and to 
om research into nature of the disease and 
ts prevention. A comprehensive medical and 
public information program is maintained. Schol- 
arships are provided for training qualified regis- 
tered nurses and physical therapists to become 
Kenny- Therapists. Foundation operates treat- 
ment centers through authorized chapters. Acti- 
vities financed entirely by public contributions. 
Address: National Headquarters, 2400 Foshay 
‘Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Kresge Foundation, estab. 1924 with a trust 
made by S. S. Kresge, for the ‘‘promotion of 
eleemosynary, philanthropic and charitable means 
of any or all of the means of human progress, 
whether they be for the benefit of religious, 
charitable, benevolent or educational institutions 
or public benefactions.’’ Address: 2727 Second 
Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Lalor Foundation, estab. 1935 to promote and 
support purely scientific research. It maintains 
each year from 6 to 8 fellowships of $2,500 each 
for advanced work in chemistry. Also under- 
writing a series of annual awards for summer 
fellowships at the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Mass., for advanced research in 
fields of physiological chemistry, biochemistry, anc 
biophysics, the annual awards totaling $5,000. Ad 
dress: Lancaster Pike & Old Baltimore Rd., Wil- 
mington, Del. : 

Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, estab. 1930 with an 
endowment of $5,000,000 by Mrs. Kate Macy Ladd, 
in memory of her father, ‘‘the interest of the Foun- 
dation to be devoted primarily to the fundamental 
aspects of health, of sickness, and of methods for 
the relief of suffering;’’ in particular, to such spe- 
cial problems in medical sciences, medical arts and 
medical education as require for their solution 
studies and efforts in correlated fields as well, such 
as biology and the social sciences. Address: 16 West 
46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 

John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, estab. 
1927, limits activities to grants to institutions in 
support of specific projects primarily in_medicine 
in the United States and Canada. Sums are 
appropriated for ‘‘Scholars in Medical Science,’’ 
as part of a program to keep young ~“octors on 
teaching and research staffs of med‘<.. schools. 
Address: 14 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Mayo Association, founded i919 by Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, for the 
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advancement of medical education and research 
in human ailments and investigation of problems 
of hygiene, health and public’ welfare, also to 
assist medical, surgical and scientific research in 
the broadest sense. Addtess: Rochester, Minn. 


American Medical Education Foundation, estab. 
1951 by the American Medical Association, collects 
contributions from physicians and medical orga- 
nizations in the interest of medical education. e 
National Fund for Medical Education, organized 
by the American Medical Association and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, collects 
funds from corporations and organized groups for 
a similar purpose, In August, 1952, the two Funds 
jointly reported disbursement of $2,820,910 to 
medical institutions during the previous 12 months. 
Address: 535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Til. 


A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable Trust 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., founded by Andrew W. Mellon 
Dec. 30, 1930. The trustees have decided to de- 
vote the remaining funds of the trust to educa- 
tional and charitable projects, institutions, and 
purposes in and around Pittsburgh, Pa. Ad- 
dress: 525 Wm. Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Milbank Memorial Fund, estab. 1905 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Milbank Anderson ‘‘to improve the phys- 
ical, mental and moral condition of humanity and 
generally to advance charitable and benevolent 
objects.’’ Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts until 
they amounted to $9,315,175 at the time of her 
death in 1921. Emphasis is given to activities which 
are preventive rather than palliative. Address: 40 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


National Multiple Sclerosis Society, estab. 1946, 
has been most successful in arousing public atten- 
tion toward the problem of ‘multiple sclerosis and 
related neurological diseases, and aims to ‘‘stimu- 
late, co-ordinate and support research into, and 

obtain and disseminate information respecting 
the causes, prevention, alleviation and cure of 
multiple sclerosis and other diseases of the nervous 
system;’’ to aid individuals who are in any way 
disabled as a result of such disease. Total funds 
raised from inception through May 1, 1952, $938,- 
397; expenditures, $873,364. Address: Suite 7G, 270 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Community Trust, estab. 1923, a com- 
posite charitable foundation comprising 100 sep- 
arate philanthropic funds, and ~ administers 
principal valued at $19,178,488; appropriated $1,- 
164,912 in 1951 and has made cumulative grants in 
excess of $11,000,000. -The funds range from less 
than $1,000 to more than $2,000,000. ee bee 
(1951) came from 85 separate trusts and went to 
331 agencies in 74 cities and 27 states. New York 
State received the largest proportion of allocations, 
followed by Vermont, California, and Ohio in that 
order. To supervise a program of philanthropic 
projects in the Ozark foothills southwest of St- 
Louis, the James Foundation was created by the 
N. Y. Community Trust (1941) and incorporated 
in Missouri. The Westchester Weli..-e Foundation 
is also financed and administered as part of The 
N. Y. Community Trust. Address: 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Foundation, estab. 1909, receives and 
maintains a fund or funds; applies income thereof 
to altruistic purposes, charitable, benevolent, edu- 
cational or otherwise, within the -United States. 
Address: 61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Nutrition Foundation, estab. 1941 by food and 
related manufacturers to support a research and 
educational program in the science of nutrition. 
Contributions as of Mar. 31, 1952, $4,432,650, ex- 
pended for grants $2,800,180, which includes com- 
mitments for future years. Address: Chrysler Bldg., 

exington Ave. at 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Permanent Charity Fund, organized 1915 in Bos- 
von to-accept gifts to the fund, the principal to be 
held invested and income to be applied to chari- 
table purposes. Committee consists of 7 residents 
of Massachusetts not holding public office. Ad- 
dress: 100 Franklin St., Boston i0, Mass. 


Pew Memorial Foundation, created 1948 in 
memory of Joseph N. and Mary Anderson Pew. 
Their children formed the foundation with a gift 
of 880,000 shares of the Sun Oil Co. common stock 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary or edu- 
cational purposes. The directors may expend, 
either principal or income. Address: 1608 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund, incorp. 1911 to improve 
housing conditions in New York City and encour- 
age practical education for underprivieged people. 
Address: 101 Park Av., New York 17, N. Y. 


Elizabeth Severance Prentiss Foun2ation, estab. 
Jan. 1939, by Mrs. Prentiss; became operative on 
her death in January, 1944. General purposes are 
to promote medical and surgical research; initiate 
and advance activities designed to promote public 
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health; aid hospitals and health institutions in 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) that are organized and 
operated exclusively for public; charitable purposes; 
improve methods of hospital management and ad- 
ministration, and support plans to make hos ital 
and medical care available to individuals all 
classes. Trustee, National City Bank of Cleveland. 
Address: P. O. Box 5756, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Wilhelm Reich Foundation, estab. 1949, with an 
endowment of $73,026. A non-profit, educational 
and research organization dedicated to conducting 
research and teaching in cosmic orgone energy (or- 
gone physics, orgone bio-physics) and the medical, 
technical, other and all future applications of cos~ 
mic orgone energy. Total assets, $97,621. Address: 
Orgonon, P. O. Rangeley, Maine. 


Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, estab. 1936 by 
Richard J, Reynolds, Mrs. Mary Reynolds Bab- 
cock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bagley, for char- 
itable, civic and eleemosynary purposes within 
the State of North Carolina, by a grant of all the 
property received by them from estate of their 
late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds. In 1951 the 
endowment was increased approximately $11,000,- 
000 by a bequest from W. N. Reynolds, an_uncle 


of the founders. From its organization until 1947 | 


the Foundation made annual grants to the South 
Carolina State Health Department for inaugura- 
tion and maintenance of a campaign for the control 
of venereal disease in the State. For this purpose 
a total of $1,541,000 has been contributed. Con- 
tributions for other charitable, civic and other 
eleemosynary purposes have amounted to $809,000, 
and administrative expenses. The foundation has 
pledged and is accumulating its income since July 
1, 1947 for Wake Forest College for its program 
of enlargement and relocation in western North 
Carolina near Winston-Salem. Address: Stratton 
Coyer, secretary, 1206 Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem 3, N. C. 


Rockefeller Foundation, estab. 1913 with an 
endowment of $182,814,000, aims ‘‘to promote the 
well being of mankind throughout the world.’’ Its 
program is carried out through its four divisions, 
as follows: Medicine and Public Health (profes- 
sional education, medical care, investigation and 
control of specific diseases and deficiencies, and 
the development of health sciences); Natural 
Sciences and Agriculture (experimental biology 
and the development of basic food resources 
through aid to agriculture); Social Sciences (pro- 
jects contributing to the understanding of social 
and economic behavior, social values and philoso- 
phy, political and social problems of democracy 
and international relations; and to the develop- 
ment of personnel); Humanities (encouragement 
of work in history, philosophy, linguistics, and, 
within certain limitations, in the arts). Except to 
a limited extent in public health and agriculture, 
the Foundation does not itself engage in research, 
but seeks to advance its purposes through grants 
to universities, research institutes and other quali- 
fied agencies conducting work within the scope of 
the Foundation’s program, and in the training, 
through post-doctoral fellowships, of competent 
personnel in its various fields of interest. Address: 
49 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Re- 
search, estab. 1947. As of May 9, 1952, a total of 
$5,287,030 has been allocated in 242 grants and 190 
fellowships in 151 institutions in 46 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 13 foreign countries. Re- 
sources entirely devoted to research in the field of 
cancer. It does not maintain or support any clini- 
cal facilities, nor does it operate any laboratories 
of its own. Address: Rm. 158, Hotel Astor, Broad- 
way at 44th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Russell Sage Foundation, created 1907 with an 
endowment of $15,000,000, by Mrs. Russell Sage 
as a memorial to her husband, to improve social 
and living conditions in the U.S. Its present 
program is designed to increase the application 
in ;social practice of the results of social science 
peeerch. Address: 505 Park Ave., New York 22, 


Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation, estab, 1941 with 
an endowment of $384,202, by Sarah Mellon Scaife, 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary and 
educational purposes, with particular consideration 
to encourage and fostering research in medical 
science for the good of mankind. Special consider- 
ation is given to the Pittsburgh area and Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania. Address: 525 William 
Penn, Place, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, founded 1934, makes 
grants-in-aid to fully accredited educational and 
charitable institutions of recognized standing. 
Among current recipients are the Univ. of Calif., 
Mass. Inst. of Tech., New York University, Colum- 
bia University, Teleprograms, Inc., and the Brook- 
ings Institution. In 1945 a grant of $4,562,500 was 


United States—Foundation, Public Trusts and Funds ~*~ 


made to the Memorial tal for the Trea 
ment of Cancer and of 
ne Institut for Can ee 
e 
ber 1950 a grant of $5,250,000 was 
M.1.T. for the es £ 0 School of 
dustrial Management. Address: 30 Roc 


1867) the Satin: Pest ter Fund (1882) 
; e Jol i a : 
f a eanes Fund (1907), and the 


Teachers through the Southern States. 
latter fund is not chartered but is an integral part 

ed by the Southern Education 
The original endowment of these 


Address: 811 Cypress St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Henry L. Stimson Fund for Research in World 
Affairs, estab. 1951 at Yale University by an initial 
gift of $500,000 from the late Susan A. Ensign 
Morse, of Cambridge, Mass., for ‘‘basic research in 
all fields of learning, an endeavor significant to 
world peace and to all fundamental human prob- 
lems underlying the cause of war.’’ Address: Yale 
University, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


Sugar Research Foundation sponsors research 
on the role of sugar in the diet and in the fields 
of chemistry, biochemistry, microbiology and medi- 
cine. By grant-in-aid to university laboratories 
totaling more than $3,000,000, exploratory studies 
into nutritional properties and industrial uses of ~ 
een Sei encouraged. Address: 52 Wall St., New 

or cle Wes 


urrell Fund, estab. 1935 with an endowment of 
$801,250 by Herbert and Margaret Turrell, for 
religious, charitable, literary, scientific or educa- 
tional purposes, particularly for the’ benefit. of 
children in the U. S., who because of the death 
disability or other failure of one or both parents 
are dependent upon others or are living or being 
reared in unhealthy, unwholesome or improper 
environment; or for the benefit of children or 
adults who are mentally incompetent or defective 
and are committed to,. or in care of, accredited 
institutions organized for the relief of such per- 
sons; or for those who because of age or infirmity 
are dependent upon others. Address: 100 No. 
Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


Twentieth Century Fund was founded 1919 by 
Edward A. Filene, to promote better ‘economic, 
industrial, civic and educational conditions in the 
U, S."’ Since 1937-1938, all resources of the Fund 
have been devoted to its own program of scientific 
research and public education on current economic 
HG et Address: 330 West 42nd St., New York 


’ 


Westchester Welfare Foundation (see New York 
Community Trust). 


Joseph B. Whitehead Foundation, estab. 1937 
with an endowment by Joseph B. Whitehead, Jr., 
one-fourth of the income to be distributed 
orphan’s homes; the balance to be used for 
charity and in the relief of pain, suffering and 
poverty, without regard to race, creed or color. 
Address: 205 Whitehead Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Wieboldt Foundation, founded 1921 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. Wieboldt. Provides grants for worthy 
charitable institutions serving the Metropolitan 
Area of Chicago with preference to: (1) Projects 
of a pioneering or experimental nature; (2) Dem- 
onstrations of new or untried plans or methods. 
Address: 106 So. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 


Helen Hay Whitney. Foundation, estab. 1947, 
to promote basic research in rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease,’’ has been conducting a 
survey throughout the country of facilities and 
tat oi aoe the Seo of eee suffering from this 
ase. ress: Rm, , 525 : 
New York 21, N. ¥ arpa 


World Peace Foundation, founded 1910, to “pro- 
mote peace, justice and good will among "nations. 
seeks to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presentation of 
‘he facts of international relations. Address: 40 
Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
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Associations and societies whose names begin 
with American, National, Association, Society, etc., 
are listed under “key”? words: Amputation Foun- 
dation, National; Booksellers Association, Ameri- 
can; Veterans Committee, American, etc. 


eg ee 


Abolish Capital Punishment, American League to 
_ (1929), 14 Pearl St.; Brookline 46, Mass.; 720; Dir., 

s. Herbert B. Ehrmann. 

Abraham Lincoln Association (1908), 704 First 
National Bank Bldg., Springfield, I1l.; a 007; Exec. 
Sec., Roy P. Basler. 

Academy of Medicine, New York (1847), 2 East 
103d St., New York 29, N. ; 2,800; Dir., Howard 
Reid Craig. 

emy of Sciences, National (1863), 2101 Con- 
ptitution Ave., N.W., Washington 25, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec, George D. Meid (acting). 

Accountants, erican Institute of aioe aaa 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 19,193; E: 

Dir., John L. Carey. 

Accountants, New York Society of (1900), 128 
Summit:Ave., Bloomfield, N. J.; Sec., Frank L. 
Sterbenz. 3 

Actors Equity re ae en (1913), 45 West 47th 
St., New York 36, 

Actors Fund of ansecloe (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; 2,820; Sec., Robert Campbell. 

Actuaries, Society’ of (1949), 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago 4, Ill.; 1,292: Exec. Sec., Henry F. Roo d. 

‘Adult Education Ass’n of the U. S. A. (1951), 743 
No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 3,268; Adm, Co- 
ordinator, Malcolm Knowles. 

Adult Education, Institute of (1941), 525 West 
120th St., New York 27, N. Y.; Sec., Ruth Garvey. 
Advancement of Colored People, National Ass’n 
for the (1909), 20 West 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y.; 200,000; Pres., Arthur B. Springarn; Sec., 
Walter White. 

Adventurers Club of New York, (1912), Hotel 
Savoy-Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th St., New York, 
N. Y.; Sec., Frederick Houk Law 

Advertisers, Ass’n of Res ionet (1910), 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Sec., Peter Allport. 

Advertising Agencies, Nr ae Ass’n of (1917), 
420 Lexington: Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., 
Frederic R. Gambie. 

Advertising Club of New York (1906), 23 rer 
meee New York 16, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec., Charles C. 

reen. 

Advertising Federation of America (1905), 330 
West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 25,000; Gen. 
Man., Elon G. Borton. 

Aero Medical Association (1929), 214 So. State 
St., Marion, Ohio; 2,000; Sec., T. H. Sutherland. 

Aeronautic Ass’n of U. S. A., National (1922), 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 16, D. C.; 
10,000; Ass’t Sec., Mae Simpson. 

Aeronautical Sciences, Institute of the (1932), 2 
East 64th St., New York 21 NG Yor 0220185 Dir., 
S. Paul Johnston. 

Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
(1907), P. O. Box 229, St. Joseph, Mich.; 3,700; 
Sec., Raymond Olney 

Agricultural History Boney, (1919), Rm. 3906 So. 
Agric. Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

‘Agronomy, American Seeley of (1907), 2702 Mon- 
roe St., Madison 5, Wis.; 2,260; Exec.- Sec., L. G. 
Monthey. 


Air Force Aid Society (1942), 1712 G St., N.W., 
C.; 500,0 


Washington 25, D. ,000; Dir., Howard C. 
Davidson, Maj. Gen, USAF (Ret’d). 
Air Force cae Shp. ee 1424 K Bh N.W., 


, James H. 
Straubel. 

Air Pollution Control Association (1907, as Air 
Pollution & Smoke Prevention Ass’n of Amer.; 
name changed June, 1952), 4400 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa.; 600; Sec., Robert T. Griebling. 

Air Transport Ass’n of America (1936), 1107 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 41 certi- 
ficated airlines; Sec., M. F. Redfern. 

Aircraft Industries Ass’n of America (1919), 610 
Shoreham Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec.-Treas., 
Harrison Brand, Jr. 

Alcohclics Anonymous (1935), P. O. Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17, ne 

Allied Youth (1931), 1709 M St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 15, 000: Exec. Sec., W. Roy Breg. 

Alpine Club, American (1902), 113 East 90th St., 
New York 28, We 

Altrusa International (1917), 332 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; 11,000; Pub. Dir., Lucille 
Hecht. 

Aluminum Distributors, National Ass’n of (1951), 
905 Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio; Sec., Jo- 
sephine Hawthorne. 

Alumni Council, 
Alumni Secretaries), 


American (1913, as Ass’n of 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., 


Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


N.W., Washington 6, ;.570 Colleges, Univer- 
sities and Seats ‘schools, 850 individuals; Sec:, 
Ernest T. Stewart. 

Amateur Athi fea of America, Intercollegiate 
Porat n of (1876), Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 

; 65 colleges; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell . 

"Arsene Athletic Union of the U. S. (1888), 233 

Bree W AN. New York 7, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Daniel 
erris 

Amateur Bicycle League of America (1920), 4701 
Natural Bridge Blvd., St. Louis 15, Mo.; 76 bicycle 
clubs; Sec., Chester Nelsen, Sr. 

Amateur Fencers League et America (1891), 257 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 1,500; Office Sec., 


Zernell Every. 

ateur Oarsmen, National Ass’n of (1872), 507 
West 67th Ave., Philadelphia 26, Pa.; 55 rowing 
ass’ns, clubs and colleges; Sec., Francis H. Ludwig. 

Amateur Press Association, American Caer 
2606 Connecticut Ave., Youngstown, Ohio; Sec., 
Floyd F. Ackerman. 

Amateur Press Association, National (July 4, 
1876), 109 David Dr., Margo Gardens, Bristol, Pa.; 
Sec., Mrs. Hazel Segal. 

Amateur Radio Union, snterns tee (1925), 38 
LaSalle Road, West Hartford 7, Conn.; 46 socie- 
ties; Sec., A. LL. Budlong. 

Amateur Softball Ass’n of America (1933), 11 Hill 
St., Newark 2, N. J.; 2,495,000; Sec., Byron E. 
Martin, Rm, 401, 

Amateur Trapshooting Association (1924), Van- 
dalia, Ohio; 13,450; Man., Ray Loring. 

American Academy in’ Rome (1905), 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec:, Mary T. Wil- 


liams. 

American Federation of Labor (Nov. 15, 1881), 
A, a of L. Bldg., Washington 1, D. C.; 8,033,876; 
Pres., William Green; Sec. -Treas., George Meany. 

American Feline Society (1938), 41 Union Square, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Pres., Robert L. Kendell. 

American Irish Historical Society (J. an. 20, 1897), 
991 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 3,000; Pres. 
Gen., James McGurrin. 

American Legion, The (Mar. 15-17, 1919, in Paris, 
France), 700 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; 2,742,000; Nat’1 Commander, Lewis K. Gough; 
Nat'l Adjt., Henry H. Dudley. 

American Legion Auxiliary ‘(November, 1919); 777 
No. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind.; 000,000; 
Nat’l Pres., Mrs. Rae Ashton; Nat’] Sec., Mrs, Jane 
Gould Richworth. 

American Leprosy Foundation (see Leonard Wood 
Memorial). 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 
Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; Sec., Ferris 
J. Stephens. 

American-Scandinavian Foundation (1910), 127 
East 73d St., New York 21, N. Y.; 3,000; Sec., Rich- 
ard H. Andrews. 

American Swedish Historical Foundation (1926), 
19th and Pattison Ave., Philadelphia 45, Pa.; 1,080; 
Sec., Miss Cornelia D. Cree. 

American Theatre Wing (September 1939), 351 
West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Exec, 'sec., 
Esther M. Hawley. 

American Unity, Common Council for (1921), 20 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Read Lewis. 

American Woman’s Association (1922), The Bar- 
clay, 111 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Marion Van Valkenburgh. 

Amputation Foundation, National (Jan. 28, 1949, 
but work peariee in 1919); 432 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. ; 1,400; Sec., Sylvan R. Gans. 

AMVETS were Veterans of World War II) 
(Dec. 1944), 1710 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 100,000; Nat’! Exec, Dir., David 
F, Schlothauer. 

Anchor Club of America, Supreme (April 30, 
1926), 60-50 80th Ave., Glendale 27, 

Angling and Casting Clubs, National Ass’n of 
(1906), 960 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 170 
clubs; Exec. Sec., L. S. Williams. 

Antarctic Association, American (Nov. 30, 1945), 
6323 Wiscassett Road, Washingion 16, D. C. Sec., 
Comdr. Finn Ronne, USNR. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith (1913), 
212 Fifth eee New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Benja- 
min R. Epstein. 

Antiquarian Society, American (1812), Park Ave, 
& Salisbury St., Worcester 5, Mass.; Sec., Clifford 
K. Shipton. 

Aquarium Society (1892), c/o American Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th St., 
New York, N. Y.; Sec. , Lyna Randel. 

Arbitration Association, American (1926; merger 
of Arbitration Society of America, 1922, and Arbi- 
tration Foundation, 1925), 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20; N. Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., J. Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), And- 
over Hall, Francis Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
2,250; Pres., Kenneth J. Conant. 


SS ae ee 


New York 3, N. Y.; 


* 633 West 155th St., New York 32, N 
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jation of the U, S., National (1879), 
» Mass Amherst, Mass.; 2,458; Sec., 
arenes riggs 

Architects, American Institute of (1857), 1741 
New York Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 9,300; 
Adm. Sec., J. WwW. Ra 


5 nkin 
Architects at York Society of ae LE 101 Park 
Ave., New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., John J . Carroll. 
Architectural Euavar of New York (1880), 115 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 675; Exec. Sec., 


arke. 
ee. eee (1936), Box 131, 
Sec., eee omas 
Army 7 the Philippines, National Society (Aug. 
Bod ada Waist Nal At Se Wood 
prporline 46 ‘@ss.; a 
and Industry, National Alliance of (1922), 
119 owast i! 19th St., New York 3, N Y.; See., Rodney 
. Jones. 
Art Society, Municipal (1892), 119 East 19th St., 
375; Exec. Sec., Irene V. Walsh. 
Art Students League of New York oe? ae 
west py tS aks York 19, N. Y.; 4,300; 
r ewar onis. 
Art steriian J Federation of (1909), 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York, Y.; Dir., Burton Cumming. 
Arts Club, National *(1898), 15 Gramercy Park, 
New York 3, N. Y.; Sec., Earl B. Breeding . 
Arts and Letters, American rem of (1904), 


; Sec., Mark 
Van Doren. 

Arts and Letters, National Institute of (1898), 
633 West 155th St., New York cee SRS - y member- 
ship limited to 250; Sec., Marc C 

Arts and etennee American eas! 1780), 28 
Rewpury St., Boston 16, Mass.; Exec. Officer, Ralph 


. Burhoe. 

ASCAP (American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers) (Feb. 13, 1914), 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., Paul Cunningham. 

Associated Press, The (1900), 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 2,900; Sec., Lloyd Strat- 
ton; Exec, Clerk, H. V. Kelly. 

Astronomical Society, Amer. (1897), 
Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; Sec., C. M. Huffer. 

Athletic Associations, Nat’l Federation of State 
High School (1920), 7 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 
3, Ill.; 47 State Ass’ns, 20,000 high schools; Sec., 
H. V.’ Porter. 

Athletic Club, New York (Sept. 8, gActas 180 Cen- 
tral Park South, New York 19, N. 

Athletic Conference, Eastern College (1938), Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; 91 colleges; Sec., 


Asa S. Bushnell. 
National Ass’n of (1907), 


Attorneys General, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Herbert 


Dearborn 


L. Wiltsee. 
Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 123 No. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill.; 3,400; Man, Dir, J. N. 


Shryock. 
Audubon Society, None (1905), 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. 


343,000 all classes; Ass’t 
Sec., Shirley Miller. 


Authors Guild of the Authors Tee ens. of America 

(1912), 6 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Authors League = America (1912), ¥ East 39th 
6,800; Sec., Miss Luise 


St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
M. Sillcox. 

Autograph Collectors, National Society of (1948), 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., 
Richard Maass, 

Automobile On Sees: American (1902), Penn- 
sylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washington 6, D. C.; 
3,557,584; Sec., John A. Rupp 

Automobile Club, National’ (1924), 216-228 Pine 
St., San. Francisco 4, Calif.; 220,024; Gen. Man., 
Herbert E. Manners. 

Automobile Dealers Association, National (1917), 
1026-17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 34,163; 
Ass’t Sec., Jay Green. 

Automobile Merchants Ass’n of New York (1911), 
Park Sheraton Rate, Seventh Ave. at 56th St.. 
New York 19, N. Y.; 400; Exec. Vice-Pres:, J: W. 
Farlow. 

Automobile Old Timers (Oct. 18, 1939), 22 East 
38th St. (15th floor), New York 16, N. ¥.; 4,300; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Frederick H. Elliott. 

Automotive Engineers; Society of (1905), 29 West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 15,000; Gen, Man., 
John A. C. Warner. 

Avenue of the Americas Association (1926, as 
Sixth Avenue Ass’n), 570 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 11 Y.; Exec. Sec., Millard Henlein. 

Aztec Club ‘of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
War; Oct. 13, 1847, at Mexico:.City, Mexico); 8608 
Broad Brook ‘Dr., Bethesda 14, Md.; Sec., Comdr. 
F. Stirling Wilson, USNR (Ret.). 


ae Rs 


Bachurei-Chemed (Selected Youth) (1946), 336 
W. Fulton St., Long Beach, N. Y.; 300; Corr. ’Sec., 
Erna Ritchin. 


Bacieriologists, Society of American (Dec. - 28, 
1899), Mt. Royal & Guilford Aves., Baltimore 2 


Md.; 4,400; Bus. Man., 
Bankers 
12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. 
Robert C. Rutherf 
Baptist Ass’n of 
he 2561 No, Clark St., 


n. Dir., Ref. B. Myron Ced, 
Baptist 


Smith; Dir. Publicity, Paul C. Carter. 
Baptist Home Miss: 

164 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., Rev. G. 

Pitt Beers. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship (1941), 1703 Chestnut 


st Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec., Rev. Forrest B. Z 


Fordham 
Bar Association, Bronx Seg oe: 851 Grand 
Concourse, New York 51, N. Y.; Clerk, Anthony J. 


Barbagallo. 

Bar Association, Brooklyn (1889), 
St., Brooklyn 2, N..¥.; Sec., K. Fred 

Bar Association, Federal (1920), 
Bee 416 Fifth Ave., N.W., Washington 

Bar Association, New York State ae 30 Baie 
St., Albany 7, N. ¥.; Sec., Chester W 

Bar Association, 

Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica 2, N. Y.; 1,276; Exec. Sec., 
William W. Weinstock. 

Bar of the City of N. Y., Ass’n of the Gane 42 
West 44th St., oe York 36, N. Y.; Exee. Secs 
Paul B. De Wit 

Barber Shop npaesine Singing in America, Se- 
ciety for the 


ation and Encouragement of 
Gori 11, 1938), 20619 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 23, 
Mich.; a Int’l Sec., PN BR: Adam 

Baseball Congress, National (Dec. 1935), Box 
2202, Wichita, Kan.; coi clubs, 160: 000 players; 
Sec.; Charles W. Cookso: 

Beaux Arts Institute Of Design (1916), 115 East 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 385; Sec.,. Kenneth 
K. Stowell. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., E. 
Clark Stillman. 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1908), 
1505 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 38,440; Sup. 
Sec., Wm. T. Funk. 

Better Business Buregus, os n = (1921), 723 


123 Remsen 


Chrysler Bldg., New York 17 ; Dir. Public 
Relations,‘ Thomas C. Roberts, 

Better Fishing (1946), ae i So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Iil.; Sec., Edgar Walker. 


Bible and Fruit Mission tot the Public Hospitals 
of New York City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 
17, N, ¥.; Sec., Mrs. J. Bernard Miller. 

Bible Society, American (May 13, 1816), 450 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 350, 000; Sec., Francis 
C.. Stifier. 

Bible Society, New York (Dec. 4, 1809), 5 East 
48th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 1,596; Gen. Sec., 
Rev. David J. Fant. 

Biblical Instruction, National Ass’n of (1909), 
College Box 1252, Berea, Ky.; Bus. Man., Ira Day 
Martin, 3d. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
(1880), Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass.; 
1,135; Sec., Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), P. O. 
Box 397 Grand Central Station, New York 17, 
N. Y.; Perm. Sec., Jean N. Weston. 

Bicycle Club of “America (1936), 9 Central Park 
West, New York 23, N. Y.; 1,500; Sec., Julius Wein. 

Bicycle Institute of America (1909), 122 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 250 companies; Sec., 
John Auerbach. 
Big Brother Movement (Dec. 3, 1904), 207 roe 
os — York 3)-Naevis Exec. Dir., Joseph H 


Bie’ ‘Brothers of America (1947), 1347 Broad 
Street_Station Bldg., Philadelphi 
Dir. Felix Gentile. Les a - igs ngs 
0 ights Commemorative Societ 1943 
Federal Hall Memorial (Sub-Treasury Bldg. ‘ Wali 


& Nassau Sts., New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., © 
Pspilliard © 

ar ongress of America (Jan, 26, 
Edison Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. : age 


Biological Chemisis, American Soceit of (1906), 
Biochemistry Dept., ‘Univ. of Rochester sen of 
Medicine and Dentistry, Rochester 20, N. Y¥.; Sec. 
sr anig i Ee, (a : 

r 2) ne. (1943), 134 Nassau St., Pr - 
ton, N. J.: Sec, Edith Chamberlin. nies 
elind, ; American yo ee for the (1921), 15 

ew Yor vt 
Robert, Barnett. mn ite 

im merican Foundation for Overseas (1919), 
22 West 17th St., New York 11, N. 

M, Robert» Barnett, _ Ys Brees 
in ew York s’n for the (the Pioneer 

Lighthouse) (1906), 111 East 59th St., New 

22 apa - —— Di Philip S. Platt. =e 
mn A titute for the oe of 

(1831), 999 Pelham Parkway, New Yor 

Principal, M. E, Frampton as oS 


wy, American (1832), — 


Queens County (1876), 88-11 


icuen Board of and 
tion of America (1912), 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,500,000; Sec., Luther W. _ 


* 
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Blinded Veterans 
18th St., N. W., pviseEnaten 9, D. C.; Exec. Dir., 
oi H. Greenwood. 

Blizzard Club, Jan’y 12, 1888 (1940), 1002 Trust 
ps Lincoln 8, Nebr.; Sec., Charles M. Suther~- 


‘land 

Blizzard Men of 1888 rat 12, 1929), 6384 Fitch- 
ett St., Forest Hills, L. I., N. ¥.; Sec. & Treas., 
Fred. Schneider. 

Bleed Banks, American Ass’n of (1947), 3500 
Gaston Ave., Dallas 1, Tex.; Sec., Miss Margorie 
Saunders. 

Blue and Gray Association (1939), er ci Farm 

Security Bldg., Montgomery, Ala.; Gen. Man., 
Champ Pickens, 
4 pcg Brith (1943), 1003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
_ ton 1, 360,000; Nat’l Sec., Maruice Bisgyer. 
wnat Brith Viste Foundations (1923), 1003 K 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C.; 200,000; Sec. 
Maurice Biseyer. 

B’nai B’rith Youth Organization (May 3, 1924), 
1761 R St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C.; 24,750; 
Nat’l Dir., "Max F. Baer. 

Board of Trades, Brenx (1894), 349 East 149th 
St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; 2,597; Exec. Sec., Donald 


Darcy. 

Boiler Makers Association, Master (1902), 29 
Parkwood St., Albany 8, N. Y.; Sec., Albert F. 
Stigilmeier. 


Booksellers pparecto von: -¢ ir ope (1900), 724 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, 

Bottlers of sheer sieveenred: American 
(1919), 1128 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 3,300; Sec., John J. Riley 

Bowling Congress, American (sept. 9, 1895), 1572 
E. Capitol Drive, Milwaukee 11, Wis., 1,600,000; 
aC Frank K. Baker; Public Relations, Bill Frank- 


Bowling Congress (see Woman’s International 


Bowling Congress) 

Boy Seouts of America (Feb. 1910), 2 Park 
Ave., > New York 16, N. Y.;_2,963, 614: Chief Scout 
Executive, Arthur A. Schuck. 

Boy Scouts of America, Greater N. Y. Councils 
(1922), 120 West 42d ar New York 36, N. Y.; 
115,000; Scout Executive, A. Brunton, Jr. 

Boys Brigade oa United (1893), 512 
Overbrook Road, Baltimore 12, Md.; National Com- 
mander, Walter A. Koerber. 

Boys Clubs of America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 350 clubs, 350,000 members; 
Exec. Dir., David W. armstrong. 

Brewers ‘Foundation, Uv. (1862), 21 East 40th 
ie New York 16, N. Meise Edward V. Lahey. 

ridge League ral Contract "Bridge League) 

Brite Abraham, Independent Order (1887), 37 
East 7th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 22,000; Gr. Sec., 
Adolph Stern. 

Brith Sholom, Independent Order (1905), 506-8 
Gicoe St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 10,000; Sec., Louis T. 

i 

British Schools & Universities Clubs (1895), 41 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., George 
W. Dorn, Jr. 

Broadcast Unions and Guilds, National Ass’n of 
poe ra) (1947), 37 West 46th St., New York 36, 

N. ¥.: Nat’l Chmn., Oliver W. Nicoll. 

SE ay Association (1911), Fisk : Bldg. Broad- 
way at 57th Bt New York 19, INE EY: Man. Dir., 
T. J. Mcinerne 

Brook Club (1903), 111 East.54th St., New York 


Ni. 

Brookings Institution R1gey) 722 Jackson Place, 
N.W., pcaeseton 6, D. C:; Sec., Elizabeth H. 
Wilso: 

Building Trades Employers Association (1903), 2 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Ww. 
Arthur Riehl. 4 

Business Clubs, National Ass’n_ of American 
paras): 207 Dale Bldg., Danville, Ill.; 3,500; Sec., 

W. Edinburgh, 

Be iieas Historical Society (1925), Baker Library, 
Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.; Exec. Sec., Thom - 
as R. Navin. 

Business Magazine Editors, Society of (1949), 1015 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.; Chmn 
Exec. Committee, Paul Wooton, 

Business Publications, Associated (1916), 205 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., William 
K. Beard, Sr. 

Business Writers of America, Associated (1948), 
1009 Fox Theatre Bldg., Detroit 1, Mich.; Pres., 
Haviland F. Reves. 

Business Writing Association, American (1935), 
428 David Kinley Hall, Univ. of INinois, Urbana, 
Til. ; C. R. Anderson. 

iutton Society of America, National (1938), 353 
Stockton St., Hightstown, N. J.; 2,000; Editor, So- 
ciety’s publications, Mrs. Lillian ‘Smith Albert. 


ey pe 
Camera Club of ake York (1884), 121 West 68th 
St., New_York 23, ; Sec., Miss Ella Apple 
Camp Fire Giris Niioié), 16 East 48th S New 
York 11, N. Y.; 370,000; Nat'l Dir., Miss Martha 
F, Allen’. 


Association (Mareh 1951), 2438- | 


Camp Association, American (1910), 343 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Tll.; 5,000; ec, Dir., 
Gerald P. Burns. 

Cancer Beckety, American (a8) 47 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., Charles D. Hilles, Jr. 

Canners A aiecciaont National (1907), 1133-20th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Carlos 
Campbell. 

Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 5, Pa.; Exec. Dir., How- 
ard W. Elkinton. 

Cat Fanciers Association, 5544 Ivanhoe Ave., 
Detroit 4, Mich.; Sec., Mrs. Harry P. Shipe. 

Catholic Actors Guild of America (1914), Pe pote 
Astor, Broadway at 45th fe New York 19, N. Y.; 
1,250; Exec. aes George Buc 

Catholic Alumnae, International Federation of 
(1914), 22 East 38th ‘Bts New York ote N..Y.; 500,- 
000; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Marguerite E. Barry. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, Supreme Council 
(Sept. 5, 1881), 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, 
N. Y.; 1,862; Sup. Sec., Cornelius O’Leary. 

Catholic Charities, Nat’l Conference ue Ge18); 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C:; 
4,000; Sec., John O’Grady 

Catholic Church Extoncioa Society of the U. 8S. 
of A. (Oct. 18, 1905), 1307 So. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill.; Sec., Rt. Rev. Richard R. St. John. 

Catholic Club of the City of N. Y. (1871), oe 
Park Lane, 299 Park Ave., New York 22, ies 
Sec., John M. Cunneen. 

Catholic Daughters of America singe 18, 1903), 
10 West 7ist St., New York 23, N. Y.; 200, 000: Sec., 
Mrs. Anna K. Ballard. 

Catholic Hospital Ass’n of the U. S. and Canada 
(1915), 1438 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; 
Dir. V. Rev. Charles A. Towell. 

Catholic Men, National Council of a 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Martin H. Work 

Catholic Press Ass’n of the U. S. (1911), 120 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec, Sec., 
James F, Kane. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National (Oct. 
1, 1921), 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 
27500" Exec. Sec., Rev. Daniel F. Dunn. 

"Catholic Welfare Conference, National (Sept. 24, 
1919), 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
5, D. C.; Gen. Sec., Msgr- Howard J. Carroll. 

Catholic Women, Nat’l Council of A oo 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
7,000 organizations, "7, 000, 000 members; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Margaret Mealey. 

Catholic War Veterans of the U. S. of A. Culay 
9, 1935), 711 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 158 
West 7ist St., New York 23, N. Y.; 300; ‘Sec., 
Eleanor M. Tucker. 

Ceramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No. High 


St., Columbus 2, Ohio; 4,100; Sec., Charles 8. 
Pearce. 
Chamber of Commerce, American Indonesian 


(Aug. 5, 1949), Rm. 2136, 120 Wall St., New York 
5, N. Y.; Sec., Ladd.t. Johnson. 

Chamber of Commerce, Borough of Queens (Apr. 
20, 1911), 24-16 Bridge Plaza South, Long Island 
City 1, N. Y:; 1,500; Exec. Vice Pres., P. W. Moore; 
Publicity Dir., Frank R. Sherkel. 

Chamber of Commerce, Bronx (1914), 260 East 
161st St., Bronx 51, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Vice Pres., 
Walter J. Holmes. 

Chamber_ of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. ; Sec., Howard Swain. 

Chamber of Commerce, Giaeniee (1938), 39-01 
Main St., Flushing 53, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Haynes 
Trebor. 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
(1768), 65 Liberty St., New York 5, N. Y.; 1,800; 
Sec., B. C. Davis, Jr. 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island (1895), 130 
Bay St., Staten Island 1, N. Y.;"Exec. Sec., Art O. 
Hedauist. 

Chamber of Commerce for Trade With Italy, 
American (1887), 105 Hudson St.,. New York 13, 
N, Y.; Exec. Sec., Mario F. Hutton. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. (1912), 1615 
H St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 3,200 affiliated 
organizations, 21,000 business members; Exec. Vice 
ree Arch N. Booth, 

harities Aid Association, State (May 11, 1872), 
105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Dir. Public 
Information, Gordon E. Brown. 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle (1878), 
Colonnade Building, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
Helen L. Maynard. 

Chemical Engineers, American Tastieite of 
(1908), 120 Fast 41st St., New York 17, 35 Of- 
fice Man., S. M. Sheerin. 

Chemical Engineers (see Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers) 

Chemical Society, American (1876), 1155 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washingtno 6, D. C.; ,000; 
Exec. Sec., “Alden H, Emery. 

Che mical Warfare Service Veterans Association 
(Sept. 22, 1937), RFD 4, Box 425A, Kingston, N. Y 

Chemists, American Institute of (1923), 60 East 


580 
Jeo, New York 17, N. Y¥.; 2,507; Sec., Lloyd Van 


en 
Chic Crime Commission Bie 1, 1919), 79 
west Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ul.; Operating Dir., 
everson. 
icago Sunday Evening Club woe Suite 1824- 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Til.; Pres., John 
Nuveen; Exec. Dir., Rey. Alton M. Motter. 

Child Labor Committee, National (1904), 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 15,000; Gen. 
Sec., ee Gertrude Folks Zimand. 

Child Study Ass’n of rion (1888), 132 East 
74th St., SA Gite 21, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Dir., 

Ww. 
Child Wel fare League of America (1920), 24 
West 40th St., ae Zoe 18, Be os oe member 
encer TOO 

aren idcen Beet. 2 the Thoin Revolution, National 
Society (Apr. 5, 1895), 1776 D St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, 2: C.; 13,450; Sec., Mrs. "Virginia Heckert 
Lamber 

Children’s ag Society (1853), 105 Jeans 22d St., 
New York 10, Y.; Exec. Dir., Ar ‘uck. 

Children’s ‘Book Council (1945), 50 West 53d way 
New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Patricia Cummin 

China Society Cs casas (1913), 570 Geeinetor 
Ave., New York 2: 

Chinchilla Breeders of National (Feb. 


America 
11, 1938), 116-118 First Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Office Manager, Claire Butler. 
(9) 309-311 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Chu. 
Chiropractors Association, International (Sept. 
4, 1926), 838 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa; 3,252; 
Chiropractic Association, National (1930), Na- 
tional Bldg., Webster City, Iowa; 7,787; Exec. Sec., 
ogers. 
ac ate aad National Ass’n of (July 
3500-14th St. N.W., eS 10, D. C.; 4,500; 
Chorus Equity Association (1919), 701 Seventh 
Ave., New York 19, 
15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y.; 1,500,000; Gen. 
Sec., Wm; Harllee Bordeaux. 
outgrowth of World Sunday School Convention 
held in 1889), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 
; pp 
International Society of 
1881), 1201 E. Broad St., Columbus: 5, 
Christians and Jews (see National Conference of) 
Church Peace orcas (1914), 170 East 64th St., 
Churches of Christ os the U. S. A., National 
Council of the (Jan. 1, 1951), 297 Fourth Ave., 
Anglican and Eastern Orthodox American churches; 
Pres., Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill. 


hinese Women’s Association a ie pice 
Bus. Man., Rex. L. Sheeler. 
Y Chiron 1, 1912), 
Exec, Sec., William’ J. Stickel 
Christian Ghorsksn. “Aslertoasi Council of (1941), 
Christian Education, World Council of (1907; 
,. Forrest L. Knapp 
Ohio; Gen. Sec., Rev. Gene Stone, D.D 
New York 21, N, , Henry A. Atkinson. 
New York 10, N. Y.; federation of 29 Protestant, 
Circus Clown Club of America (1947), 


Box 606 


yeas Bldg., Los Angeles 53, Calif.; Sec., Marge 
V. Kelly. 
Circus Parade Society C1985). Box 181, South 


Omaha, Nebr.; Sec., C. C. 

Circus Saints and Sinners Club of America, Dex- 
ter Fellows Tent of the (1932), 192 Front St., New 
York 38, N. Y,; Sec., Herbert E, Walmsley 

Citizens Budget Commission (1932), 51 Kast 42d 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Daniel L. Kurshan, 

City Club of New York (1892), 45 Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Dorothy M. Gale. 

City Managers Association, International (1914), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 1,500; Exec. 
Dir., Clarence E. Ridley 

Civic Service Clubs Roscutivcs, Ass’ ~ of (1930), 
116 John St., Rm. 3112, New York 38, N. ¥.; Nat’i 
Pres., James N. MacLean. 

Civil Engineers, American Society of (Nov. 5, 
1852), 33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y 
34, 000: Exec. Sec., Wm. N. Carey. 

Civil Liberties Union, American (1920), 170 Fifth 


Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 22,000; Exec. Dir., Pat- 
rick M. Malin, 
Civil Service League, National (1881), 120 East 


29th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec, Dir., 
James R. Watson. 

Civitan International (1920), 1523-28 Comer 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; 16,000; Sec., Rudolph T. 
Hubbard, 

Clearing House Association, New York (Oct. 4, 
1853), 77 Cedar St., New York 5, N. Y.; Man., G. 
Russell Clark. 
‘ ee Collectors (see Watch and Clock Collec- 
ors 

Coast Guard League peel 1300 E Street, N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C.; 12,000; Sec., A. J. Caliendo. 

Cocoa Exchange, New York (May 21, 1925), 82 
pee ec St., New York 5, N. Y.; 183; Sec., Robert 

TOSS 

Coffee and Sugar Exchange, New York et 
113 Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y.; Exec, Sec., A. D. 
Corbett. 

College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 425 


United States Associations and i Bosbeitee 


ie eT 


West 117th St., New York 27, N. ¥u; Dir, Frank 
College Fraternities and Nat’l Confer- _ 

ence on ores pose Mos , Mass, 

wag tas 726 Jackson einen, a Washington 6, 


C.; Exec. Sec., ¥ 

College 1 of (1914), ae } 
fae roe prod ee Y., 202 colleges & uni-— 
versities; Sec. gar Whiting. 
of American (1915) 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Dir., Guy E. Snavely. 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
(1934), Barber-Scotia, College, no 
member itutions; Sec.- 

Colleges and 
Negroes, Association of Colleges). 

Collegiate Athletic Association, National (Dec. 
29, pias 225 LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, Tl. 


egiate Schools of can Ass’n 
7 mee 101 No. Skinker St., Station 2 24, St. 


Mo.; Sec., E. Gilliland, 
Colonial Dames of ‘America, National Society of 
the (April 8, 1891), Dumbarton House, 2715 Q St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 13,000; Corr. Sec., 
Mrs. John Cotten Engelhard. 

Colonial Dames of America, N. Y. Society of 
ne. 14, 1891), 421 East éist’ St., New York 21, 

Pa 1,399: Exec. Sec., Miss Augusta P. Dixon 

» Geko Wars, General Society of (1893), P. Oo. 
Box 396, Rosement, Pa.; 3,700; Sec. Gen., Branton 
H. Henderson. 

Caieniaes Order (see Tammany, Society of) 

and Industry Ass’n of New York 
sor as Stieere nantes Ass’n of N. Y.), Woolworth 
Bldg., 233 Broadway, New Fork 1, N. ¥.; 3,500; 
Exec. Vice Pres., Thomas Jefferson Miley; Dir., 
Public Relations, Mack A. Nomburg. 
Commerce and Industry, a Ass’ n of (1904) 
1 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 5,000; Chief 
Exec. Officer, Leverett Lyon. 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 4,300; Exec. Sec., 
Curtis W. Post. 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of the 
United (1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus 8, 
Ohio; 168,862; Sec., A. W. Franklin. 

Community Chests ‘and Councils of America 
(1918), -155 Fast 44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir., Ralph H. Blanchard. 

Community Councils of the City of N. ¥. (1921), 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Pres., Frank 
Peer Beal. 


a Community sles Society (1939), 105 East 22d 
(June i 


New York 10 
Companions of the First of America 
1885), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.: 350,- 
000; Sup. Financial Sec., Alma Claire Clark. 
Composers, Authors and Publishers (see ASCAP). 
Concrete Institute, American (1905, as Nat'l 
Ass’n of Cement Users), 18263 West McNichols 
a Detroit 19, Mich.; 5,714; Sec.-Treas., Fred 
Van Atta (acting). 
Sateen Unions of America (1942), 1236 No. 
43d St., Milwaukee 8, Wis.; 150,000; Pres., Arthur 
Sorensen. 
Congregational Association, American (1953), 14 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Thomas Todd. 
Congress’ of Industrial Organizations (Jan. 1, 
anes 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
C.; 6,000,000; Pres.; Philip Murray; Sec.-Treas., 
Tames B. Carey: Dir, Publicity, Henry C. Fleisher. 
Pita gh Baptist Association (see Baptist 
Set 
Consulting Chemists and Chemical E 
Ass’n of (Oct. 9, 1928), 50 East 4ist St., 
York 17, N. Y.: Ass’t Exec. Sec., 
Contract Bridge League, 
West 60th St., New York 23, 
George W. Beynon. 


of 

N. C.; 169 
Cozart. 

s for Negroes (see 


‘New 

A. B. Bowers. 

American (1927), 33 
. Y.; Pub. Rel. Dir., 


Contractors of America, Associated General 

ee en pe eee Washington i Se Crs 
an. Dir oreman; Man. P - 

tions, Wm. E. Woodruff, ub./Rela- 
Controllers Institute of America (1931), 1 East 

812; Sec., Walter 


42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 3, 
Mitchell, Jr. 

Cooperative League of the U. S. of A. (1922), 343 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill.; 2,000,000; Exec, 
a Jerry Voorhis. | 

osmopolitan International (1922), 603-4 Line 
Hotel, Lincoln 8, Nebr.; 3,750; Exec. Sec., Dwight 
oN Qferriam. are | 

ost Accountants, National fi n 1 
Park Ave., New York 22, N. Se oh COPE 
ae Council a America, ‘National (Nov. 22, 

OX emphis, Tenn.; Exe 
pd Bets Ae Rhea bien ( gas 
otton Exchange, New York: (Aug. 15, 1870 
Beaver St., New York 4, N. ober, Tone Se 

Seat s Mi fact 

otton Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (1854), 
80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass.; Pres. Bees Wilt 
liam F. Sullivan, 

Credit Men, National Ass’n of (1896), 229 Fourth 


aes New York §, Ne. 31 oe 
J RISE ae 000; Dir. Public Re 
; Credit Union National Association (1935), 1617 

oe Ave., Madison, Wise.; Man. Dir., Thomas 


cnentea Children, Aid for (see Walter Scott 


Foundation) 

Crippled Children and Adults, National Society 
for (1921), 11 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.; Sec., 
Nisa a Linck. 

rb Exchange, New York (1849; indoors, June 
27, 1921), 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. ee 
4 Sec., Charles E. Sagan taiber na Public Relations Dir., 
i John J. Sheehan, (In. Oct., 1952, consideration 
pe 2° changing name to American Stock Ex- 
-_Customs Brokers & Forwarders Ass’n of America 
*(Mar./ 22, 1897), 8-10 Bridge St., New York 4, 
N. Y.; Exec. Sec., John F. Budd. 


ion ee 


Dairy Science Association, American (July 17, 
1906), Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio: 
1,500; Sec., P. R. Ellsworth. 

Dairymen’ Ss League rative . Association 
(1919), 100 Park Ave., yer York 17, N. Y.; 24,862; 
Sec., A. Morelle Chene 

Dartmouth College Clab (1925), 37 eis 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 1,500; Sec., K. C. Quencer. 

Daughters of the " American Colonists, National 

_ Society (April 25, 1921), 58212 Victor St., Dallas, 
Texas; 7,634; Sec., Miss Jamie Hess. 
Daughters ‘of the American Revolution, National 
_ Society (Oct. 11, 1890), 1776 D St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6; D. C.; 170, 7160; Corr. Sec. Gen., Mrs. George 
D. Schermerhorn. 

Daughters of the Cincinnati (Dec. 27, 1894), 1165 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; 325; Sec., Mrs. Wal- 
ter Bastedo, Jr. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Republic, U. 
S. A. (1927), 600 West 162d St., New York 32, 
N. Y-.;,,Founder and Pres. Gen., Amanda Shaw 
Hirsch (Defenders Memorial Grove, north of 
Grant’s Tomb, was dedicated Oct. 20, 1946, and 
ae th to the City of New York by the Daugh- 

ers of the Defenders of the Republic. The location 
is the site of a battle fought during the Revolution- 
ary War, then known as Harlem Heights. Patriotic 
services are held each year on May 30th and No- 
vember 11th. The Chaplains Memorial, in front of 
‘Riverside Church, 122d Street and Riverside Drive, 
was dedicated Nov. 5, 1950, in memory of the Four 
Chaplains who gave their life belts to fellow com- 
2 aeetnerr ee went down with the SS Dorchester, 

e 

Daughters of 1812, U. S. National Society (Jan. 
8, 1892), 1461 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 4,200; Sec., Mrs. Herbert Windsor. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 
National Borrry (1898),.1828 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, 

Daug mies or Isabella, National Circle of the 
(May i. 1897), 375 Whitney Ave., New Haven 11, 
Conn.; 100, 000; Nat’l Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of The King (1885), Rm. 1205, Me- 
tropolis Bldg.; 31 Union Square, New York 3, 
N.. Y.;.5,200; Office Sece., Alice K. Rennie. 

Daug! aes of the Republic of Texas (Nov. 6, 
ee #034 West Mistletoe Ave., San Antonio 12, 

‘exa, 

Daughters of the Union 1861-1865, National So- 
nicky (Jan. 12, 1912), Hotel Statler; New York 1, 


. S iakhtore of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 

| 1861-1865 (May 30, 1885), National Headquarters, 

534 South 2d St., Springfield, Ill.; 28,000; Treas., 

Miss Grace Hurd. 

| Deaf, Conference of Se of American 

| Schools for the, (1868), P. O. Box 569, Riverside, 
Calif.; Sec., Richard G. Bri; Southern California 
School for the Deaf. 

| Deaf, National Ass’n of me (1880), 121 West 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; Sec.-Treas., Robert 

M. Greenmun, 

Deaf, Volta Speech Ass’n for the (1890), The 
Volta Bureau, 1537-35th St., N.W., Washington 7, 
D. C.; Exec. ‘Sec., Miss Josephine. B. Timberlake. 

Defense League of America, National (1913), 
1811-19th St., N.W., Washington, a D. C.; 5,747; 
Exec. Sec., John M. *DeW, Kyle, I 

Defense Society, American (1845), * 325 Fifth ANG: 
New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. J. W. Ot 

DeMolay, Order of, Grand Council (1919), 201 ‘E. 
Armour Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; 2,000,000; 
Founder and Sec. Gen., Frank S. Lan 

Dental Association, American (Aug. , 1859), 222 
E. puperioe ee eae 11, Tll.; 76, ty ’ Sec., Har- 

d Hillenbran 
ot MOS ee of the Colenial Clergy, Society of 
the (Feb. 1933), R.F.F. 2, Peterborough, N. H.; 
Historian, Sirederie Lewis Weis. 

Dexter Fellows Tent (see Circus Saints and Sin- 


ne inlect, Society, American (1889), Ween s Col- 
lege of the Univ. of N. C., Greensboro, N. C.; Sec.- 
Treas., George P. Wilson. 
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Services, National anetioute: of (1940), 67 - 


Dia) 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Ruth 
erty, Schaumann. 

Diatetie Association, American (1917), 620 No. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 9,700; Exec. Sec., 

Ruth M. Yakel. ; 

Disabled American Veterans (1920), 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio: 170,000; Nat*l 
Adjt., Vivian D. Corbly. 

Downtown Athletic Club of N. Y. City (1930), 19 
pire ae New York, N. Y.; 3,700; Exec, Sec., Grant 

Dry Goods Association, Greater New York 
|. Furnishings nd (1935), 204 West eas St., 
York 19, N. Y.: Exec. Sec., Leon Grizei 

Dry Goods Tastitute, Wholesale (1938). 40 Worth 
St., New York 13, N. Y.; Sec., Henry Matter, 

Ducks Unlimited (Jan. 29, 1937), 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 37,000: Sec., Robert 
Winthrop: Dir. Public Relations, Robert Laughlin. 

Dutch eth) Club (1905), 60 East 42d St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; Treas., John T. McGovern, 


= pe 


Eagles, Fraternal Order of, Grand Aerie (Feb. 6, 
1898)., 1203 Locust St., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 1,110,- 
000; Gr. Sc.-Treas., John A. Abel. 

Eastern Star, Order of the, Grand Chapter 
moans), Masonic Temple, Me & New York Ave., 

.W,. Washington 9, D. 

Se Gharies te Society (bec. 29, 1930), Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill.; 1,700; Sec., William B. 
Simpson. 

. Economic Association, American (1885), North- 
western University, pet ero eat Ill.; 7,369; Sec., 
James Washington Bell 

Economic Council, National (1930), Empire State 

Bldg., New York 1, N. Y.- Secs Sibylla Schilling. 
Edison Electric institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Sec., A. B. Morgan. 


Retail 
New 


Edison Pioneers G51), 40 West 40th St., New 
York, N. Y.; Sec.,-E. C. Reed: 
Education, American Council on (1918), 


1785 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Pres., Arthur S. Adams. 

Education Ass’n of the U. S., National (1857), 
1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
500,000; Exec. Sec., Willard E. Givens 

Education, Institute of International (1919), 1 
East 67th St., New York 21, N. ; Pres., Kenneth 
Holland. 

Educational Broadcasters, National Ass’n_ of 
(Nov. 11, 1925), Rm. 2500 Municipal Bldg., New 
roe N. Y.; 127 institutions; Pres., Seymour N. 

ege 

Educational Press Ass’n of America (1895), 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Educational Research Associat on, American 
(1951, as Nat’l Ass’n of Director of Research), 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, DY C.: 
900; Sec.-Treas., Frank W. Hubbard. 

Educational Testing Service (1948), 20 Nassau 
St., Princeton, N. J.; Sec., Jack K. Rimalover. 

82nd Division Association (1919), 28 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 850; Sec., Manuel Saffer- 
man, 

89th Infantry Division Society of World War If 
(Oct. 19, 1945, Camp 20 Grand, France), Box 2344, 
Roanoke, Va.: 5,800; Nat’l Sec., B. E. ‘Chewning, 
bY 


Electric Railway Association, Branford a 
ae Beach P. O.; Branford, Conn.; Sec., E. 
in b: 
Electric Railroaders Association (Aug. 15, 1934), 
Lackawanna Terminal, Hoboken, N. J.; 1, 700; Sec., 
Paul Renault. 


Electrical Engineers, American atin of 


Meee es 33 West 39th St., New York 18, N. > 43,- 
0; Sec., H. H. Henline. 
eM ceisiaea Manufacturers Association, ne 


(1926), 155 East 44th St., New York 17, 
Electrochemical Society (1902), 235 “West ‘102d 
Ks oe York 25, N. Y.; 2,160; Sec., Henry B. Lin- 
or. 
Electroplaters Society, American (1909) 445 Broad 


ees reube” Sc N. J.; 5,500; Exec. Sec., D. Gardner 
‘oulke. F 

Elks, B. & P. Order of (Feb. 16, 1868); 2750 
Lake View Ave., Chicago 14, Ill.; 1,070,000; Gr. 


Sec., J. E. Masters. 

Engine & Boat Manufacturers, National Ass’n of 
(1904), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
Sec., Joseph E. Choate. 

Engineering Education, American Society for 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.; 17,000; 
Sec., Arthur Bronwell. 

Engineering Foundation (1914), 29 West ao St., 
New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., John H. R. Arm 

Engineering Trustees, United (1904), 29° “West 
39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Sec. -Gen, Man., 
John H. R. Arms. 

Engineers, American Ass’n of (May 15, 1915), 8 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,220; Sec., M. 


E. Mcliver. 
Engineers Club, Brooklyn (Oct. 9, 1896), 117 


1423 Hast 


| 


eee 


Br N. Y.: Sec., Stanley W: 
eoeit ish cing’ Union of the | U. 8. (1920), “to 
54th St., New York aN i, W..¢ 19,206; Pres., 


East 
William V. Griff 

Epics bcgore? Guild of America (1923), ‘‘Lit- 
tle Church Around the Corner’’, 1 East 29th St., 
E Uhastey Asocistion. i tional 1 Mare 3 

rectors at ationa: 
re ey St., New York 36, N : Sec., Miss Bessie 

. Crocker. 

Esperanto Ass’n of North America (1905, as 
Mwierioan Esperanto Ass’n; pe Sea or 1908), 
Reg St., New York 11, ; 963; Sec., 

an Connor. 

Ethical ortaee American tiie 2 West 64th St., 
nee Ap ae . Y.; 5,000; Dir. Public Relations, 

eon a 
Eugenics [eee American (1926), 230 Park Ave., 
New York-17, N. Y.; ec., M. A. Bigelow 

Euthanasia Society of America (1938). 139 East 
Bets Siok York 22, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Ronald 

ot Curtis 

Evangelical and Reformed Chur Board of In- 
ternational Missions are 905 Schad Bidg., 1505 
apaee gag fae enls «2, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Rev. 

fe) ma: 

Exchange Club, National (Mar. 27, 1911), 335 
ee a St., Toledo 4, Ohio; 75,000; Sec., Herold 

ar 

Explorers Club (1905), 10 West 72d St., New York 


23, 
ae a 


Family Protection League of USA (1935), 4143 
Moody St., Corona, Calif.; 441; Exec. Officer, Peter 
Hansen. 

Family Service Ass’n of America (1911), 192 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 251 member agen- 
cies; Sec., Clark W. Blackburn 

Farm Bureau Federation, American (1919), 221 
No. LaSalle St., Serene 1, Tll., and 261 Constitu- 
tion Ave., NW, Washington IRS eon! 452,210; 
Sec.; Roger Fleming (Washington, D.C.) 

Farmers Cooperatives, National Council of (1929), 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Exec. Sec., John H. Davis. 

Federal Employees, National Federation of 
cbse 17, 1917), 1129 G St., N.W.. Washington 6, 

C.; 90,000; Sec., Gertrude M. McNally. 

Dincdorel Grand Jury (see Grand Jury) 

Fencing Association, Intercollegiate (1897), Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; 13 colleges; Sec., 
Asa S. Bushnell, 

Fifth Avenue gare a (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y.; 1,100; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. 

Fine Arts Federation of New York wee 18, 1895), 
115 East 40th St., New York 16, N. ; Sec., Kath- 
erine Thayer Hobson. 

Fire Fighters, International Ass’n of (1918), 207 
A. F. of L. Bldg., Washington 1, D. C. 

Fire Officers Association, Uniformed oy » 
1946), 160 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,600; 
Sec,, Patrick J. Keating. 

Fire Underwriters, National Board of (1866), 85 
John St., New York 38, N. Y¥.; Gen. Man., L. A 
Vincent. 

First Averfue Association (see Lexington-First 


Ave, Ass'n), 
First Avenue Boys (May 20, 1925), 158 Third 
1,800; Sec., Ray H. Cal- 


Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 
lahan. 

Fisheries Society, American (1870), c/o Wiscon- 
it Conservation perry State Office Bldg., Madison 

Wis.; 1,400; Sec., E. Sprecher. 

3 Mae Day Asbeetetion: American (1898), P. O. Box 
1121, Denver, Colo.; Nat’l Sec., Verne S. Bentley. 

Fleet Reserve Association (Nov. 11, 1924), 522 
Rhode Island Ave., N.E., eee. D.: C.; 32,- 
500; Nat’l Fin. Sec., Schuyler s. 

Florists, Society of American ratsé4), 600 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,400; Exec. Sec., 
Robert H. Roland. 

Fiourescent Lighting Association (1941), 100 West 
42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; Tech. Dir., Bernard 
F. Greene. 

Foot Health Council, National (1925), P. O. Box 
57, Rockland, Mass.; Chmn., Joseph Lelyveld. 

Football Writers Ass’n of America (1941), Des 
Moines Register, Des Moines, Ia.; 700; Sec., Bert 
McGrane, 

Foreign Policy Association (1918), 22 East 38th 
“ee New York 16, N. Y.; 17,000; Sec., Edward S. 

orris, 

Foreign Press Association (Feb. a8) 1918), 50 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 200; Sec. 
Gen., M. S. Wionczek (of Polish Preah Agency), 
Forest Products Research Society (Aug. 8, 1947), 
Box 2010 University Station, Madison 5, Wis.; 
oe were. Bees Frank J. Rovsek. 

oresters, Society of -American (1900), 825 Mil 
Bldg., es & Pennsylvania Ave., N. Wr Washities 
ton 6, D. 8,900; Exec. Sec., Henry Clepper. 

Forestry Association, American atta 919- inth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; ; Sec., Fred 
E. Hornaday, 

Forty and Eight, The (March, 1920, at Philadel- 


WII, No. 


Manhattan PONS Mi 
50 East 42d St., New York 17, N. ¥.5 
ce Pres., John E. Gannon. 


ee a ; Pres., carom 
42nd Street-Mid- 


Patriots of America, Order of 
(1896), yr Sub. essay Bidg., Wall & Nassau Sts., 


New York 5, Ye 

4-H Clubs (i914). a. a: aaa Bed it 2, Wit 
Washington 25, D. C.; 2,000 L. Wil- 
son, Director 


pledge—My 
thinking. to arent loyalty. My Hands 
to larger services ad My Health to ‘otter tie living, for 
es dat club, my community, and my country.) 
ranklin te (Feb. 25, 1824) & Ben- 
jamin Franklin in Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 
6,000; Sec., Allen. 
Free Sons of Isve Tamas (1849), 257 West 93d St., New 
oe 25, N. Y.; Sac) iy 


a .S.& eS Ss 
tion of (1902), 22 Fi Bast both Ste New York NX 
Sec., Raymond Lange. 

French Institute in é the U.S. (1911), 22 East 60th 
St., "New York 22,.N. Y.; 1,108; Dir. Pierre Bedard. 
French Legion of Hon onor, Society of 
ae, 522 Fifth Ave.; New York 3B N. Y.; Sees 


MA powning, f St. Patrick, Society of th 
ons 0} e 
(1784), 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., 
Richard C. Murphy. 

Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1931), Na- 
tional Arts Club, 15 Gramerc: a New York 3, 
N._Y.; 960; Sec., Philip R. D: 

Friends General Conference (1300), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 18,729: Gen. Sec., Earle 
Edwards. 

Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, National League 
of Wholesale Fresh (1893), 512 F St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 

uture Farmers of America (Nov. 20, ge 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.;0 
Nat'l Exec, Sec., A. W. Tenney. 


bee MES 


Game Fish Association, International (1939), 
American Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 77th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 215 clubs, 13 
scientific institutions; Sec., Francesca La Monte. 

arden Clubs, National Council of State (1929), 
Essex House, 160 Central Park South, New York 19; 
Ni YiS300; 000; Sec., Mrs. Blanche P. Wilks. 

Garden Club of America (1913), 15 Hast 58th ge: 
New York 22, N. ¥.; 9,500; Sec., Mrs. James L. 
Harrison. 

Garden Clubs of America, Men’s (1929), 124 W. 
Diamond Lake Rd., Minneapolis 19, Minn.; abt. 
we iret re Herbert E. Kehlert. 

as Appliance nufacturers Boe ti 1 
60 East 42d St., New York 17, ate ee 

Gas Association, Americst Usisy, * 420 Haat Ac 
Sve New York 17, N. Y.; 7,066: Sec., Kurwin R 

oyes. 

Gemological Institute of America (1931), 541 So. 
Ste Now nev NY 5, ee nae 5 East 47th 

w Yor : Dor 
Smith ay Abasleg) xan 
enealogical an Bidera: hical Society, Nee York 
(1869), 122-6 East 58th St, New York 22, N. Y.; 
540; Exec. Sec., Marie F,. Berry. 

Genealogy, Institute of American, ert a So. 
sree ae St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 1,500;- Fo AL 

rkus 

Genetic Association, American (1913), 1507 M ae 
N-W., Washington 5, D.C.; 1,800: at Man., Mrs 

ake 

Geographers, Ass’n of American (1904), Geogra- 
phy Branch, Office of Naval Research, 
mt nA Cy; 11,800; ee Nati oO. am. Washington 

eographic ociety, National (1888), 16th 
ae. N.W. Washington DC zs 015, 000; Bren 
Gilbert Grosvenor; aean Thomas W. McKnew. 

Seaman Society, American (1952), Broad- 
way at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 50! 00; Dir. 
George H. T. Kimble; Sec., Charles B. Hitchcock. 
state Nearhers Coles, Valen eh Gowen at Geng) 

€ ollege, Valle: 
Beer ae eh oe 2 £ Dak sdOOR, 
eologica ociety o Amerion 1888), 
117th St., New York 27, BN eS het ae 
Aldrich ea . 
erman Press Club of New York (1888 
ee St., New York 8, N. Y.; See Ay 8) ea te 
e 

German Society of the City of tS York 

147 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Mann Meee 


Bossert. 
Gideons International (uly 1, 1899), 212 Rast 
16, 000; Sec., WwW. W. 


Superior St., Chicago 11, Ill.; 
“Girl Scout Council 

ri Scout Council of Greater N. 
133 East 62d St., New York 21, wee eee 


Metropolitan Dir., Miss EieenoF Edson. 
Girl Scouts of the U. - (Mar, 12, 1912), 155 


Sy 


350,000: 


” +439; 


end’ to clease! 


exer. Sec., Joseph C. Seide. _ 
Federa: 


-Adams St. 


' 55th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 


ay 44th St., New York 17, N. 
_Mrs. Charles’ H Ridder ade i oe 
ar ers, Americ 
1507 M St,, N.W., canes ia) eee 

Gol Rule Foundation Mak, 29, 1929), 60 East 
42d St., New York 17, $ <5 300: hess Thomas 


= “Golf Aseeciati ee 
ssociation, States (1894), Fe East 
--38th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 1, ” 
ae ret hg SO h ae eit gt 
: ermnmen: reh Association (1914), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; See Vouls 
_D. Brown. 
Governors’ Conference (1908); Je too 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec.-Treas., Frank Bane. 
Gramercy Boys Club (1928), 380 East 143d St., 
Bronx * Ney John D. Buckley. 


Gran d Army of the Republic a 6, 1866), 43 
Jamestown, N. Sec., Miss 
Cora E. Gillis. (Held its 83d na anal encampment 
in August, 1949, in Indianapolis, Ind. However, 
organization will exist until las} member passes 
away. In 1890, a peak membership of 408,489 was 
reached. Theodore A. Penland, 101, last com- 
mander = chief, died Sept. 13, 1950.) 

Grand Jurors ‘Ass’n for the Eastern District of 
N. Y., Federal (1927), 185 Montague St., Brooklyn 
2, N. Y.; Pres., Walter Davidson. 

Grand Jurors Ass’ n, Queens County (1925), 112- 
25 Queens Bivd., Forest Hills, N. Y.; 832; Stephen 
F. Schneider. 

Grand Jury Ass’n of New York County (1913), 
320 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 1,020; Exec. 


_ Sec., Miss Frances V. Langan. 


Grand Jury Ass’n for the Southern District of 
N.Y 5 Mosdorsi (1927), 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
mo Y.> 510; Sec.;. F. B. Halliday. 


Grand Street Boys Association (1920), 106 West 


5,800; Sec., Max 
Bernstein. 


Grandmothers Clubs of America, Nat’l Federa- 
tion of (1938), 4434 No. Monitor Ave., Chicago 30, 
Tll.; 5,000; Nat’l Pres., Dorothea Sullivan. 

Grange, see National Grange. 

Gray Iron Founders Society (1928), 210 National 
City E. 6th St., Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; 560 com- 
panies; Exec. Vice Pres., D. H. Workman. 

Grey fhound Track Operators Ass’n, American 
(Apr. on 1946), 1624 du Pont sat Miami 32, Fla; 
13 Greyhound tracks; Sec., Paul J. O’Connor. 

Grolier Club (1884), 47 East 60th St., New York 
22, N. Y.; 501; :Lib., George L. McKay. 

Gyro International (1912), 728 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5,100; Office Sec., Ruth 
R. Allan. 

—H—— 


Hadassah (Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America (1912), 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. 
Y.; 300,000 and 15,000 juniors; Sec., Miss Hannah 


L. Goldberg. 

Handicapped, Federation of the (1937), 241 West 
23d St. ew York 11, N. Y.; 600; Exec. ‘Dir., Mil- 
ton Cohen. 


Harvard Club of N. Y. City AOL 3, 1865), 27 
West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 6,286; Sec., 
Henry Schniewind. 

Hay Fever Prevention Society (May 15, are 
2643 Davidson Ave., New York 68, N. Y.; Exec. Dir 
Louis V. Fucci. 

Health Council, National (1921), 1700 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.; 42 member organizations; Sec., 
Mefford R. Runyon. 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
American Ass’n for (1885), 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 20,000; Sec., Carl A. 


Troester, Jr. 
Hearing Seciety, American pote 817 19.000: 


teenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
Exec. Vice Pres., "Ww. Earl Prosser. 

Heart Association, American (1924), 1775 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. Dir; Rome A. 
Betts. 

Heating and Ventilating Engineers, American 
Society oF (1895), 62 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y.; 
8,088; Exec. Sec., A. V. Hutchinson, 

"Hebrew Congregations, Union of (1873), 838 Fifth 
Ave., New York 21, ee suet congregations; Adm. 
Sec., Rabbi Louis I els 

Hebrew Educational Society (1899), 564 Hopkin- 
son Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. Y.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., 
Alter F. Landesman. - 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
(HITAS) ee 18, 1911), 425 Lafayette St., New 
York 3, N. Y.; Sec Isaac L. Asofsky. 

Helms Athletic Foundation (Oct. 15, 1936), Helms 
Hall, 38760 ed ee Los Angeles 34, Calif.; 

ec., W. R. Bill Sc er. 

B Heritage Foundation, American (Feb. 14, ted 
25 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Bus. Man., 
H, J. Vallely. 

Hibernians in America and Ladies Auxiliary, 
Ancient Order of (May 4, 1836), 2724 Albemarle 
Road, Brooklyn 26, N. Y.; 63,474; Sec., John F. 


Geoghan. 


Highway Users Conference, National (1932), 952 
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National eh: Bidg., 14th & F Sts. N.W., Wash- 
att ae 4, D. C.; Dir., Arthur C. Butler 

Society of American. Privitetodt N.J.; 
Sec., Rudolf A, Clemen. 

Historical Association, American (1884), Library 
of Congress Annex, ‘Study Rm. 274, Washington 
25, D. C.; 6,000; Exec. Sec., Guy Stanton Ford. 

Historical n., Mis pi. Va! ss Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Secretary, Mrs. Clarence S,. Paine. 

Historical Association, New York State (Mar. 21, 
1899), Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N. Y.; 7,622; 
Dir., ‘Louis C, Jones. 

Historical Society, East Tennessee (1925), Law- 
son McGhee Heres Knoxville, Tenn.; Sec.,; Polly- 
anna Creekmore. 

Historical Society, Loree 90) 41-25 Main 
St., Flushing 55, N. Y.; Sec., Wil liam J. Salvesen. 

Historical Society of Miss ouri, State (1898), Low- 
ry St., Columbia, Mo.; Lib., Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

-Histerical Society, New York, (eG 170 Central 
rack ee New York 24, ; 800; Dir., R. W. 

Historical Society, Oklahoma (1893), Bee 
Bldg., Okla. City 5, Okla.; Sec., Charles 

Historical Society -of Pennsylvania tied). vT300 
Locust St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 1,800; Dir., R. N. 
Williams, ‘and. 

Holland Society of New York (1885), 90 West St., 
New York 6, N. Y.; limited to 1,000; ec. Sec., 
Florence McAleer. 

Home Economics Association, American (1908), 
1600-20th St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 19,590; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Mildred Horton. 

Home and School Library Association (1938), 114 
Church St., Lexington, Ky.; Exec. Sec., Paul J. 
Hines, P. O. Box 896. 

Homeopathy, American Institute of (1844), 1601 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Bus. Man., i 
Roy Huntsman. 

Horological Ass’n of America, United (1934), 1901 
East Colfax, Denver 6,-Colo.; 2,600; Sec., Orville 
R. Hagans. 

Horological Institute of America (1921), P. O. 
Box 6068, Washington 12, G 

Horological Schools, National Ass’n of (1946), 
1901 East Colfax, Denver 6, Colo.; Sec., Orville R. 
Hagans. 

Horse Show Ass’n of America, National (1883), 
90 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., George 
W. Brassil. 

Horseshoe Pitcher’s Ass’n of America, National 


(May 10, 1921), Box 731, Crestline, Calif.; 2,000; 
Sec., Archie J. Gregson. 

Horticultural Society, American (1922), 1600 
Bladensburg Rd. N.E., Washington 2, D. C.; 1,000; 
Sec., Francis de Vos. 

Hospital Association, American (1899), 18 East 


ee St., Chicago 10, Ill.; Exec. Dir., George 
ug bee 

Hospital Fund of New York, United (1897) A 
East t dist St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Dir, 

O. D. Hopkins. 

Hotel Astociation; American (1910), 221 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,800; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Charles A. Horrworth. 

Huguenot Society of ames, (Apr. 12, 1883), 122 
East 58th St., New York 22 SE 

Human Betterment Ass’n ae ‘America (1943), 32 
West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., 
Irene Headley "armes. 

Humane Association, a (1877), 135 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany 10, N. ; 3,000; Pres., Kerns 
Wright. 

Humanist Association, 
manist Associates; name changed 1940), 
Glen St., Yellow Springs, Ohio; 1,000; Dir., Edwin 
H. Wilson. 

Hunts Racing Association, United (1905), 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Ass’t Sec., W. 
Helen Eden. 


American (1929 as Hu- 
11742 


ss 


Ice Boat & Yacht Club, North Sarewnvara (Dec. 


20, 1880), 71 Conover Lane, Red Bank, N. J.; Rec. 
Sec., John N. Darling. 
Identification, International Ass’n for, N. Y¥. 


State Division of (May 20, 1949), 545 Broadway, 
Albany 7, N. Y.; Sec., William E. Kirwan. 

Hluminating Engineering ered (1906), 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, ; 7,600; Exec. Sec., 
A.D. Hinckley. 

Imperial Order of the Dragon (Oct. 1900, in 
Peking, China; commemorating China Relief Ex- 
pedition); P. O. Box ae San Francisco 1, Calif.; 
Enoch R. L. Jones, 

Indian Ass’n of hznekiee (1924), 211 Ward Ave., 
Staten Island 4, N. Y.;-Sec., Dolores M. Becker. 

Indian Rights Association (1882), 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Lawrence E. Lindley. 

Indians, National ‘Congress of American (1944), 
1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
100,000; Exec. Dir., Frank George. 

Industrial Advertisers Association, 
(1922), 1776 Broadway, New York 19, 
3,812; Exec. Sec., Blaine G. Wiley. 


National 
Ys 


eda 
Tons 


584 


Industrial Conference Boa ny (1916), 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, ra =; 3,300; Sec., 


Clyde L. Rogets. 
ustrial Democracy, Cgc tam for (1905), 
Rast 19th St., New York’ 3, N. ¥.; 3,000; Exec Dire 
pindats ee 38 Baciety of (1944), 48 East 
esigners. , 
49th St. New York 17, N. Exec. Sec., Philip 


McConnell. 

Industrial Editors, International Council of 

ee red Howe St., Racine, Wisc.; 2,500; Pres., 
. Gerier. 

Industrial Furnace Manufacturers Association 
(1929), 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
50 companies; Sec., Stewart N. Clarkson 

Industrial Hygiene Foundation of ‘America (1935), 
4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, Pa.; Man. Dir., C. 


Eyspiile Paralysis, National Leia ee Pad 


(Jan. 1938), 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
alae Basil O’Connor; Public Relations Dir., rare 
Ducas 


urance Rating Board, Compensation (1914), 
125 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Man., 
Henry D. Say er. 

Insurance Society = mee: York (1901), = Liberty 
St.,; New York 5, Wieset. 950; Sec;, F_ B. Tuttle. 

Intercollegiate Gontebene (Feb. 8, 1896), Rm. 
250, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 2, IIl.; ‘Chmn.; Paul 
Blommers. 

Interfraternity Conference, Professional (Mar. 2 
1928), 4660 Buckingham Rd., Detroit 24, Mich.; 30 
fraternities; Sec., S. G. Applegate. 

International Institutes, American Federation of 
es8), 11 West 42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 2,000; 

Dir., Mrs. Edith ‘Terry Bremer. 

PeEataraailonal Law, American Society of (1906), 
1422 F St.. N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; 2,047: 
Exec. Sec., Eleanor H. Finch. 

vestment Bankers Ass’n of America (1912), se 
So. Ciark St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 770 firms; Sec., 
ert Stevenson III, 

Irish Historical Society (see American Irish His- 
torical Society) 

Iron, and Steel Engineers, Ass’n of (1907), 1010 
eenpire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 4,910; Man. Dir., 

\_J. Ess. 

Iron and Steel Institute, American (1908), 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Italian Historical Society of America (1949), 26 
Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y.; 400; Founder and 
Exec. Dir., John N. La Corte. 

Izaak Walton League of America (Jan. 14, 1922), 
31 No. State St., Chicago 2, Ill,; Exec. Dir., Wm. 


Voigt, Jr. 
—J— 
Jewish Agricultural Society a? 2, 1900), 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; Gen. Man., 


Theodore Norman. 

Jewish Ass’n for Rerenbps neck. oe (1903), 
1391 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 6,700; 
Exec. Dir., Irving Brodsky. 

Jewish Braille Institute of America (Apr. 22, 
1931), 1846 Harrison Ave., New York 53, N. Y.; 
4, ; Exec. Vice Pres., Leopold Lubov. 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 16,000; Pub. Dir., Leo J. 
Margolin. 

Jewish Community Centers (see World Federa- 
tion of YMHAS and Jewish Community Centers). 


, 


Jewish Federations & Welfare Funds, Council 
of (1917), 165 West 46th St., New York 36, N. : 
Exec. Dir., H. L. Lurie. 


Jewish Historical Society, Sar eS (1892), 
Broadway, New York 27, ; 1,300; Lib., Isidore 
S. Meyer. 

Jewish Philanthropies fo N. Y., Federation of 
CADE 27, 1917), 71 West 47th St., New York 36, 
N, 715, 000; Sec., Harry Zeitz. 

bowen Publications Society of America (1888), 
222 No. 15th St., Phila. 2, Pa.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., 
Lesser Zussman, 

Jewish War Veterans of the U.S.A. (1896), 50 
West 77th St., New York 24, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Ben 
Kaufman. 

Jewish Welfare eke Havonat (1917), 145 East 
32d St., New York 16, Exec. Vice Pres.) 8) 
D. Gershovitz; Dir. Public tater. Bernard Postal. 

Jewish; Women, National Council of (1893), 1 
West 47th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 95,000; Exec. 
Dir., Mrs, Elsie Elfenbein. 

Jockey Club (1894), 250 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N._Y.; Exec. Sec., Marshall Cassidy. 

Judicature Society, American (uly 15, 1913) 424 
Hutchins Hall. Ann Arbor, Mich.; 10,908; Sec., 
Glenn R Winters. 

Judsom Health Center (1921), 34 Spring St., New 
zor iZaNo-¥.¢ Adm. Dir., Miss Ellen E. Black, 


Junior Achievement (1926), 345 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 65,000; Nat’l Exec. Dir., Rome 
E. Collin. 

Junior Americans of the United States (1936), 
Bete reaaway, New York 18, N. Y.; Sec., Eli 

ottle: 
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United Pret aay ee Ce and Societies 


ss 
‘unior of America 1938) I 
ace St., N get) N.Y.; Sao: Sec., aes 


are Chamber of Commerce, U. 8S. (Oct. 
1915), 21st and Main Sis., Tulsa 14, Qkla.; 2,00 
orb. Ladd 00,000 members; Exec. Vice Pres., 


nior Colleges, American 
set 1785, Massachusetts a N as Ww 
ec 
Junior L e of the City of x. x. ae 130 
meg — St, New bats 21, N. Y.; 1,464; Sec., 
en ‘orrey, JI 
paatier Leagues of 3 Ass’n of the peeks: 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park ee at 50th St., New Yor 
bE. oe a 59,000: Adm., Mrs. Margaret G. Twyman. 


a 


Kennel Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. ¥.: 326; Sec. Phyllis B. Everett. 

Kindergarten Association, pl are aes 27, 
1909), 8 West 40th St., New York 18, ; Exec. 
Sec., Miss Florence Jane Ovens (act. oe 

King’s Daughters and Sons, The, Int’l Order of 
soon 13, 1886), 144 “East 37th St.. New York 16, 

"Fis: 


O. E. Peterson. 

Knights of Columbus (Mar. 29, 1882), 45 Wall 
St., New Haven 7, Conn.; 810,952; Sup. Sec., Joseph 
F. Lamb, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven i. Conn. 

Knights of the Golden Eagle (Feb. 15, 187 
814 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 20, : 
Sec., Fred W. Anton. 

Knights of Pythias (Feb. 19, 1864), 1054 Midland 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn.; 300,000; Sup. 
Sec., Melvin M. Ewen. 

Knights of the Round Table, Loyal (Mar, 6, 
1922), 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, *Galit.; 5 650: 
Sec., Lloyd L. Brown. 

Knights Templar State of New York, Grand Com- 
mandery (1814, on Jerusalem), 30 E. Market St., 
Rhinebeck, N. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 15 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y.; Stephen te wa 

Kraft Paper Agoeiiation (1933), 122 East 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 28 companies; Sec., Derneil 


Every. 


Lalor Foundation (Aug. 27, 1935), Lancaster Pike 
& Old Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del.; Dir., C 
Lalor Burdick. 

Lambs, The (1875), 130 West 44th St., New York 
36, N. Y.; 1,300; Shepherd, Bert Lytell; Man., 
Louis Cline. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Ass’n of 
aT) 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 

. C.; 54 member colleges & universities; Exec. 
Leg Russell I. Thackrey, Rm. 206. 

Landscape Architects, American Society of 
(1899), 9 Park St., Boston 8, Mass.; 840;.Corr. Sec., 
Bradford Williams. 

Language Association, Int’l eo ee (1924), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., 
Mrs. Mary Bray. 

Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 
ciety, American (1895), 708 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Rochester 7, N. Y.;Dr..C. Stewart Nash 

Latin, Association for Frontier of Study of 
Arae P. O. Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 4,000; Sec., 

Albert’ E. Warsiley. 

Lawn Bowling Association, American (July 27, 
1915), 35 Hughes Ave., Buffalo 8, N. ¥.; 6,500; 
Sec., Edward E. Helden. 

Lawn Tennis Association, U. S. (May 21, 1881), 
120 Broadway, New York 6 1,160 clubs: 
Exec. Sec., Edwin S. Baker. 

Lawyers. Association, N. Y. County (1908), 14 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y¥.; 7,650;- Exec. 
Charles E. Boyd. 

Laymen’s National Committee ( yar Hotel Van- 
derbilt, 4 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Lillian’ Cinboures. 

Learn ocieties, American Council “s 1919 
1219 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, {5 $ 
Exec. Dir., Charles E. Odegaard; Adm. Sec., Mon 
timer Graves. 

Legal Aid Association, National (1923: successor 
to Nat'l Ass’n of Legal Aid Organizations), 328 
oleh 2 we Went dai Bt N. Y. (New York 

ity office, es m 
Pe ti eas ee) ates oe 

egal ociety (1876), 11 Park Place, New 
Yor 7, N. ¥.; 8,500; Sec., Edward Everett Watts, 


crore of Decency, EN terse (1933), 453 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. 
Patrick 2 Masterson. sig ise eee 
eonar ood Memorial for the Eradicati 
Leprosy (American Leprosy Found ese) (1997), 1 * 
ediins Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 30,000; Bea 
jas. 


1920), Suite 
Ass’n of ( ) i 


“ie shell Place, New York 17, N. ¥.; 500; 
‘Stanley M. Rabadan e : 
St., New Vvork 3, be! 
‘Kathleen B. Stebbins 


Library Association, American (1876), 50 E. 
“Huron: we Chicago il, Til.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., 


David H 

Li Association, Home (see Home and School 
Library _Ass’n) 

_ Library Foundation, American are 1250 Hill- 
dale Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif.; Dir., Houston 
Branch. 

Library of Weekly Newspapers, National (1949), 
.126 S. Main St., Henderson, Texas; Dir., Garland 
“R. Farmer. 

Life Imsurance Ass’n of America (1906), 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥.; 97 companies; 
Sec., Robert B. Cran 

Life Insurance,’ Institute of (Jan. 24, 1939), 488 
oe Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; Sec. iF; Douglas 
: Seiad 

e Underwriters Ass’n of the ae of N. Y. 

agar, Hotel Statler, New York 1, N. Y.; 2,500; 
Sec., Jack R. Manning 

Lions Clubs, anteraniionat Ass’n of (Oct. 8, 1917), 
. 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.;-10, 250 clubs, 
468,000 members; Dir. Gen., R. Roy Keaton. 

Lithographers National Association (1906), 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Sec., Edward 
D. Morris. 

Leng Island Association (1926, as L. I. Chamber 
of ere Garden City Hotel, Garden City, 
Le ats N. Y.; 1,300; Man. Dir., Meade C. Dobson. 
umbermen’s Association, Middle Atlantic (Mar. 
aa 1892), 1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 
Sec., Ray E. Latshaw. 

Luther League of America (Oct. 30, 1895), 1228 
Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 30,000; Exec. Sec., 
Leslie Conrad, Jr. 

Lutheran Education Association (1942), 7400 W. 
Augusta Blvd., River Forest, Ill.; 1,173; Sec., L. L: 
Kolander.. 
Lutheran Student Federation of Greater N. Y. 
1948), 316 West 46th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 

2,000; sponsoring officials, Pastors H. Richard 
Klann and Donald W. Herb. 


—M— 


Maccabees, The (1878), 5057 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 2, Mich. ; 302, aS Sec.-Treas., Peter Wiggle. 
Magicians Guild of America (1944), 226 Carlton 
Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y.; Sec., Justin F, Ratterman. 
Magicians, Society of American (Apr. 26, 1902), 
ae 93 Central St., Forestville, Conn.; 2,000; Sec., 
: Vynn Boyar. 
i. Mammalogists, American Society of (1919), 
Ef cage ah of Natural History, Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
na, I 
Management, Society for Advancement of (1936), 
411 Fifth Ave., ee York 16, N. Y.; 8,000; Exec. 
Dir., C. A. Slo 
Manhattan Club’ (1865), 32 East 26th St., 
'¢ York, N. 


Manufacturers Agents National 
(1947), 1849 W. Main St., Alhambra, Calif.; 
Sec., A. X. Schilling, Box 428. 

Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (Jan. 22, 1895), 
14 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 17, 500; Sec., 
Noel Sargent. »# 

: Manufacturing Chemists Association (1872), 246 
ys Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; ,M. PF. 
Z Crass, Jr. 

j Marine Corps League (Aug. 4, 1937), Old State 
Capital, Baton Rouge, La. 

Marine Society of the City of N. Y. ee x 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y.; Sec., Capt. 
Pettigrew. 

Marine 


Sec., 


New 


1,200; 


~— 


Underwriters, American Institute of 
(1898), 99 John ae New York 38, N. Y.; Exec. 
Vice Pres. , Carl E McDowell. 

Maritime Ass’n of the Port of N. Y. (Feb. 5, 
1873), 80 Broad St. mare York 4, N. Y.; 1,400; Gen. 

illiam F. Giesen. 

Map. Wil Service Association (1919), 700 Tenth 
St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C.; 1,500,000; Exec. 
Sec., Carl ree Claudy. 


ee A.S.R., oe reme Council 33d Degree 
g (Aug. 5 mia). ‘1117 Statler Bidg., Boston 16, Mass.; 
391, 167; Sec., F. Elmer Raschig 


Mason, F. & A., Grand heave! State of N. Y. 
Koept 5, 1781), 71 West 23d St., New York 10, 
ING es 0,973; Sec., Edward R. ‘Carman. 
- Masons, 33 Degree, Supreme Council, Southern 
Jurisdiction, U.S.A. (May 31, 1801), 1733 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C.; 374,267; Librarian, 
. R. Baker Harris. yor the United States there are 
3 3,726,744 Masons. 
2 Mathematical Ass’n of America (1915), Univ. of 
5 Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y.; 4,866; Sec.-Treas., 
M. Gehman. 


sociation, Special (1909), 31 East 10th’ 
,700; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 


Association: 


Mathematica’ 


Society, American 
E pe ‘St... Fageitence 6, R. 1; hee 
First Avenue Asdociation (2926), q 


M. 


ret U.S. G : 
Place, N.W., Washington AT 
cities over 30,000 pop.; Exec. Dir., Paul V. Bet 
Mechanical Eng ineers, American Society — 
(1880), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. a 
887; Sec., Clarence E. Davies. 
Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
“asa nee are Mill er ieels : 
cal sistant! merican ry of a 
22, 1950), P. O. Box 589, Holyoke, Mass.; 3,600; 
ee.-Gen., Mrs. Doris D: Maresch, R.M.A 
“Medical” Association, American (May 7, 184' 
535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Th: 141, 13 
Sec. & Gen. Man., George F. Lull. j 
Medical Association, National (1905), 1108 Church ., 
St., Norfolk 10, Va.; 3,800; Sec., ise T. Given: 


¥ 


ig 

Medical Society of the Gauniy of Kings ne 
Academy of Medicine of. Brooklyn (1822), 510 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 2,753; Sec., Doris — 
Gleason. * 
Medical Society of the Pe s N, Y. (1807), se 

Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 23,253; Sec., ‘ 

P. Anderton. » 
Medical Technologists, American College - t (May 
15, 1942), 71 E. Frent St., Red Bank, N. J.; 350; 
Sec., Cc. A. Bartholomew. 

Medical Technology, American Board (1947) Box 
215, Tallman, N. Y.; Sec., G. Vilardi. 

Medical Women’s Association, American (1915), 
52 Gramercy Park North, New York 105 N.S 
Sec., Evangeline E. Stenhouse, M.D. 

Mei ated Deficiency, American Ass’n of (June. 
1876), P. O. Box 96, Wi naa Conn.; .1,935; " 
Sec., Neil A. Dayton, -D 
Mental Health, National Ass’n for (Sept. 13, 
1950), 1790 Broadway, New York_19, N. Y.; Sec,, 
Raymond F. Male, 9th floor. is 
Merchant Marine Library Association, American : 
(May 27, 1921), 45 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; 
17,450; Sec., William P. Bollman, III. 
Metal Treating Institute (1933), 271 North Ave- 
oo New. Rochelle, N. Y,.; 73 companies; Exec. 

C. E. Herington. 2 , 

Spnteceolagioat Society, American (1919, in af- 
filiation with Amer. Ass’n for the Advancement of 
Science), 3 Joy St., Boston 8, Mass.; 3,700; Exec. 
Sec., Kenneth C. Spengler. 

Methodist Church, N. ¥. City Soc. of (April 14, 
1866), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; Sec., 
Ben A. Matthews. 

Methodist Historical Society of N. Y. City (1896), 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; Librarian, — 
James R. Joy % 
Methodist Youth, National Conference of (1940), 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn.; 2,000,000; Sec., 
George Harper. y 

‘ 


Don 


Midwest Stock Exchange (1882, as Chicago Stock 
Exchange; renamed Dec. 1, 1949); 120 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 400; Sec., Carl E. Ogren. 

Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S., Ass’n 


‘of (1914), Sec., Rev. Brother Amian, LaSalle Mili- 


tary Academy, "Oakdale, N. Y. 
Military Engineers, Society “of American (1920), 
808 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; Hxec. Sec., 
Col. F. H. Kohioss. 
Military Institute, American (1933), 1529 18th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Moreau B. 
Cc. Chambers. 
Military Order of the Carabao (November, 1900, 
in Manila, P. I.), 927-17th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; 1,325; Sec.-Treas., William J. G. Davis, 
Maj. USAR (acting). 
Military Order of the Cootie, Supreme Bg) 3 Tent 
(Sept. 17, 1920, at Washington, D: C.); B.-O. Box 
35, Jacksonville, N. C.; 27,672; Sup. “Adst, ’ Earl D. 
Knauf. 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the U. S. 
(Dec. 27, 1894), P. O. Box 626, Lansing, Mich.; 
Sec.-Gen., Lt. Col. W. J. Myers. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 

15, 1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 3, 
: “Recorder, Capt. West E. Blain. 

Military Order of the Purple Heart (Aug. 7, 
1782, by Gen. George Washington; reactivated 
Feb. 22, 1932, by Pres. Herbert Hoover and Chief 
of Staff General Douglas MacArthur), 179 West 
Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 225,000; Nat'l 
Adjt.,, Archie J. Bakay. 


SEA 


~; Tes 


ae 
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Order of the ha we sce 
Bye eS BW, » Washingto ton 6, ; 1,550; exec, 
e' ne 
Military Surgeons of the U. S., Ass’n of (1891), 
“ohgias Porces Institute of Pathology ee 
a 5,361; Exec. Sec., Stuart E omel- 
American (1895), 


do: 

ph, Se Goat Record Association, 
pois ned, Tpswich, Mass.; 1,250; Sec.-Treas., 

enne’ 

Mineral 1 Societies, Americal Federation of 
(1947), ee en eared St., Portland 13, Ore.; 
Vice Pres. orothy aig 

Mining and Metallurgical “Engineers, American 
Institute om. cei 29 West 39th St., New York 
18, N. ¥.; 1 Sec., Edward H. Robie. 

Mining ie Metallurgical Society of America 
8 él Saal ed New York 4, N. Y.; 386; Sec., 

pire Association, American (1944), P. O. 
Box 1252, York, Pa.; 934; Sec., Wilbur Lyons. 

Minneapolis Aquatennial (July, pet 116 Times 
Bldg., Minneapolis.1, Minn.; 10,000; Sec., Emerson 
Townsend; Dir, Publicity, Jerry errr 

Minute Men of America (Apr. 1917), 58 West 
ath ae a York 19, N. Y.; 2 000; Dir. Gen., 

rancis ams. 

Missionary Association, American, of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches (Sept. 3, 1846), 287 
en Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Philip 

M. Widenhouse. 

Missouri Valley Conference (Jan. 12, 1907), Rm. 
210 Sheraton Hotel, St. Louis 8,. Mo.; Publicity 
Dir., Harold J. Tuthill. 

Modern Language Ass’n of America sere 6 
peeeeneion. 8 Square No., New York 3, N. > 7,099; 
Exec. Sec., William R. Parker. 

Modern Language Teachers Associations, Nation- 
al Federation of of (1916), George Washington Univ., 
Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Henry Gratlan Doyle. 

Modern versie of America (see Woodmen of 
America, Moder: 

Montauk Club. 1889), 25 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn 
Spree ame ape 

Moose, Loyal Order of sake Mooseheart, IIl.; 
a Set 864; Sup. Sec., George Eubank. 

an Horse Club (1909), pee Broad St., New 
sere N,.Y.; Sec., F.: B, Hill 

Motion Picture Arts and Rolencel; Academy of 
al 4, MeeT) 9038 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, 

lies 00; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Margaret Herrick. 

Crtotion tickers Ass’n of America (1922), 28 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; Sec., Sidney Schreib- 
er, 

Motion Picture & Television Engineers, Society 
of ee 24, 1916), 40 West_40th St., New York 18, 
N. 3,600: Exec. Sec., Boyce Nemec. 

Motion Pictures, National Board of Review 
(1909), 31 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Exec, Diz ., Henry Hart. 

Motor Bus Operators, National Ass’n of (1926), 
839-17th-St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 700; Sec.- 
Man,, August W. Koehler. 

Motor Freight Bureau, Central States (1936), 
316 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Motor Vehicle Administrators, American Ass’n of 


(1933). 912 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 110; 
Exec. Dir., L, S. Harris. 
Motorcycle Association, American 


(1921), 106 
Sour Ave., Columbus, Ohio; 80,000; Sec., E. C. 
mith. 

Multiple Sclerosis Society, National (1946), 270 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 20,000; Exec. Sec., 


Sylvia Lawry. 

Municipal Association, American (1924), 1313 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 11,019 federated 
municipalities: Exec, Dir., Carl H. Chatters. 

Municipal Engineers of the City of New York 
(1903), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Municipal League, National (1894), 299 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; 3,500; Exec. Sec., Alfred 
Willoughby. 

Mural Painters, National ce! of (1893), 1063 
Fifth Ave., New York 23, N. 

Museums, American Ass’n Rt (1906), c/o Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington 25, D. Ce Dirs, 
Laurence Vail. Coleman. 

Music Clubs, National whe al of (1898), 445 
West 23d St., New York 11 Y.} 500,000; Office 
Mgr., Patricia Anderson. 

Music Conference, American (Sept. 9, 1947), 332 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. Vice Pres., 
John C, Kendel. 

Siege Council, National (1940), 338 West 89th 

New York 24, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Edwin Hughes. 

Chrusic Educators National Conference (1907), = 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; Exec. Sec., 

V. Buttleman. 

Music Publishers Protective Association (Sept. 
11, 1935); 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 
50 companies; Chmn. of Board, Walter G. Douglas 

Musicians, American Federation of (1896), 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥.; 242 ,167; 
Pres., James C: Petrillo. 

Mutual Savings Banks (see Savings Banks, Nat’] 
Ass'n of) 


United States—Associations and Societies 


pigs: 
Nati 


ional Conference Christians and Jews 
(1928), 381 Fourth Ave., » Hew York 16, N. Y¥.; 85,- 


000; Gen. Dir., Sterli . 
Netigaal Cease, Husbandry ig08n). 
744 Jackson Place, ashington 6, D. i hee 


N.W., 
saa 000; Master of Nat'l Grange, Herschel D. 


e Native Sons of the Golden West (July 11, —— 
414 Mason St., San Francisco 2, Calif.; 50,000; Gr 
Sec., John T. Regan. 

Natural Resources Council (see Resources Coun- 


cil of America, Natural) ‘ 
Naturopathic Physicians and Surgeons Associa- 
ion, American (Sept., 1951), 200 Walnut St., Des 
pone 9, Iowa; 1,000; Sec.-Treas., Dwight S. 
ames. 
Naval Engineers, ae Society of (1888), 605_ 
F St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C.; 3,000; Sec.- 
Treas., J. E. Hamilton. 


Military Order of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War (Feb. ¥ 1899), 1620 Fourth Ave., Zephyr- 
hills, Fla.; 550; Rec. -in-Chief, Lieut. Frank H. 
Gunsolus. 

Naval Order of 
Museum, Harvard ¥., Cambridge, 

Navigation, Institute of (1945), Univ. ‘of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif.; 1,020; Exec. Sec., 
oe G. Healey. 

Navy Club of | the U. S. of A. (1938), 406 City Hall 
Bidg., Rockford, Ill. 

Navy Day League, Theodore Roosevelt (Oct. 27, 
1922), 126 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Founded, Joseph J. Bruno. 

vy League of the United States (1902), Mills 
Blas. 7th & Pennsylvania Ave., Aleman 6, 
D. C.; 10,000; Sec., Evelyn M. Colli 

Navy Mothers Clubs of America (June 26, 1930), 
1016 Locust St., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 18,000; Nat’l 
Adjt., Mrs. Carrie E. Trahan 

Navy Mutual Aid Association (July 28, 1879), 
Navy Dept., (Rm. 1083), age 25,- Dy Cz 
10,158; Sec. & Treas., Capt. Dobson, Ret. 

Near East College ‘Association’ (1927), 46 Cedar 


St. Se as. New York 5, N. ¥.; Amer. Dir., 
r 

ag RI Guila of America (1885), jth & 

Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 1,000; Sec, 


Mrs. Alma H. Desborough. 

Negro Land Grant Colleges, Conference of Pres- 
idents of (Jan. 15, 1923), Tuskegee Institute, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., Sec. ., R. B. Atwood. 

Negro Life and History, Ass’ = 7 the Study of 
1D pe 1915), 1538 Ninth St. ,» Washington 


egroes, Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for (1934), Barber-Scotia College, Concord, 
N. C.; Sec., L. B. Cosart. 

New England Historic Genealogical Society (Mar. 
18, 1845), 9 Ashburton Place, Boston 4, Mass.; 
2,500; Rec. Sec., John William Farquharson. 

New Era Club (1900), 274 E. Broadway, New 
Zouk 3h N. ¥.; 300; Educational Dir., George Freed- 

New Farmers of America ee Office of Educa- 
tion, Nhe say a 25, D. 35, 000; Adm. Exec. 
weak ioe A es 

ew Yor! Board of Trade (1872), 291 Br . 
New York 7, : a ae 

New York” ‘Historical Society (see Historical 

Saciesics) a 

ew York eatres, League of (1930), 234 West 
44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 94; Exec. Dir., James 
F, Reilly. 

News Photographers Ass’n White House (1921), 
2 2 eenes Press, 330 Star Bldg., Washington, 


Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, As- 
seedy of (1920), 415 Lexington Ave., New York 
Newspaper Editors, American Society of (1922 
Box 1053, Wilmington 99, Del.; 533; eee 

we Alice — itd a = 

ewspaper Gu American (1933), 99 Universit 
Place, New York 3, N. Y.; 25,000; Exec. Vice Pres, 
Ralph B. Novak. ; 


Newspaper Promotion Association, National 
(1931), Box 2673, Charleston, W. : 302: 

MS ER eerie Va.; 302; Sec., 
Newspaper Publishers Association, American 


(1887), 370 Lexington Ave., New York Mi NWS 
782 newspapers; Gen. Man,, Cranston Williams. ‘ 
Newspaper Women’s Club, New York (Mar. 8, 
1922), Hotel Biltmore, Madison Ave. at 43rd St., 
New York LT, Neeyv 125; Beet. Miss Kay Lawrence. 
Ninety-Nines, The (Nov. , 1929) (International 
Women Pilots organization), 3310 Milwaukee St., 
Denver 5, Colo.; 1,200; Sec., Donna Myers. 
Nobles of the’ Mystic Shrine for N. A., Ancient 
Arabic Order of (June 6, 1876), 35 East Wacker Drs 
Chicago 1, Ill.; 663,696; Imperial Rec., George M. 
Saunders. 
Noise Abatement Council, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
Relations, Raymond Cc Mayer. 


pd (1941), 9 
Y.; Dir., Public 


e United States oe Fogg, 
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North Sea Mine Force Association (1940), Hotel 


% Rew Yorker, Eighth Ave. at 34th St., New York 1, 


Y.; 1,400; Exec. Sec., William C. Meister. 
Numismatic Association, American (1891), 1051 
+g serene Monroe, Mich.; 7,500; Sec., Lewis 

: ‘an. 

Numismatic Society, American (1858), Broadway 
“at 156th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 683; Sec., Sawyer 
McA. Mosser. 
_ Nurses Asseciation, American (1896), 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 173,201; Exec. Sec., Ella 
et eae ‘Educati ti ; 

urs ucation, National League of (1893), 

2 Park Ave., New York 16, N, Y.; 12,000; ec. 
Dir., Miss Julia M. Miller. 

Nursing, Nat’l Organization for Public (1912), 


2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 9,000; Sec., Anna 


Fillmore, R. N. 

Nut Growers Association, Northern (1910), Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; 600; Sec., J. C. McDaniel, 
Horticulture Field Laboratory. 


Cie gy PX 


Occupational Therapy Association, American 
(1917), 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; 
3,851; Exec. Dir., Miss Marjorie Fish. 

Odd Fellows, 1.0.0.F., Sovereign Grand Lodge 
(April 26, 1819), 16 W. Chase St., Baltimore 1, 
Md.; 1,530,060; Gr: Sec., E. G. Ludvigsen. 

Odd Fellows, Ind. Order, Grand. Lodge State of 
N. ¥.-(Nov. 21, 1837), 31 Union Square West, New 
York 3, N. Y.; 70,097; Gr. Sec., William Klumpen, 

Office Management Ass’n, National (1919), 132 
West Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Ohio Society of New York (1885), Hotel Statler, 
qth Ave. at 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y.; 800; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Florence P. Rydell. 

Old Guard of the City of New York (Apr. 22, 
1826), 307 West 91st St., New York 24, N. Y.; Adjt., 
Maj. Donald P. Sherman. 

Olympic Association, United States (1921, as 
Amer. Olympic Ass’n; incorp. by Act of Congress 
Sept. 21, 1950), Hotel Biltmore, New York 17, N. 
Y.; Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

..Optical Society of America (1916), Mass. Inst. of 
Tech., Cambridge 39, Mass.; 2,000; Sec., Arthur 
C, Hardy, Rm. 8-203. .- 

Optimist International (1911), Suite 1721 Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo.; 40,000; Sec.- 
Treas., Russell FP. Myer. 

Optometric Association, N. Y. State (1895), 5204 - 
13th Ave., Brooklyn 19, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Benja- 
min G. Rosenkranz. 

Ordnance Association, American (Oct. 24, 1919, 
as Army Ordnance Ass’n), 705 Mills Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; 33,895; Sec., Florence G. Ferriter. 

Organists, can Guild of (April 13, 1896), 
630 Fifth Ave., Now York 20, N. Y.; 12,000; Nat’l 
Pres.. S. Lewis Elmer. 

Oriental Research, American Schools of. (1900), 
Drawer 93A Yale Station, New Haven, Conn.; 900; 
Bus. Man., Gladys R. Walton. 

ORT (Organization for’ Rehabilitation Through 
Training) (see Women’s American ORT) 

Osteopathic Association, American (1897), 212 E. 
Ohio St.,. Chicago 11, Ill.; 8,300; Exec. Sec., R. C. 
McCaughan. 

Overseas Blind (see Blind, Amer. Foundation for 
Overseas) 

Overseas Press Club of Ameri¢a (April 2, 1939), 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.; 720; Exec. 
Sec., Janice Griffiths. 

Owls, Order of, (1904), Owl Bldg., Hartford, 


Conn. 
pas 


Pacific Relations, American Institute of (1925), 
1 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 902; Exec. 
Vice Chmn., William L. Holland. 

Pacific War Veterans of America (Oct. 30, 1941), 
4715 Washburn Ave., So., Minneapolis 10, Minn.; 
Nat’l Adjt., Charles .V. Stevens. - 

Pan American Society of the U. S. (1912), 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 1,069; Sec., John 


J. Clisham. are 
Union (Of the Organization of 


Pan American Z 
American States, April 14, 1890), Connecticut Ave. 
Gen. Sec., Al- 


at 17th St., Washington 6, D. C.; 
berto Lleras. : 

Paper and Pulp Association, American (1878), 
122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Hxec. Sec., 
E. W. Tucker. 

Paper Stationery and Tablet Manufacturers As- 
sociation (1934), 527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. ¥.; Exec, Sec., Edgar P. Eaton. 

Parents and Teachers, National 
(1897), 600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, 
7,219,165; Sec., Mrs. Russell C. Bickel. 
’’Parents-Teachers, Nat’l Congress of Colored 
(1926), Masonic Temple Bldg., Birmingham 2, Ala. 

Park Ass’n of New York City (1928), 119 East. 
19th St., New York 3, N, Y.; 300; Sec., Irene V 

alsh. 
eek Executives, American Institute of (1898), 
30 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Il. 


Congress of 
Til.; 


Parole Association (see Probation and Parole) 
Patriotic Seciety, American National (April 21, 
1931), 130 West Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Ill.; Pres., 
cate H. gy ab ieng 
eace an ree Wemen’s Int’l League for 
(1915), 2006 Walnut st., 
Sec., Mrs. Mildred Scott Olmsted. 


Pen Women, a eague of American 
(1897), Pen-Arts Bldg., 1300 - 17th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; 4,000; Nat’l Pres., Mrs. Lilla 


pees pee ee aa ( 

‘ennsylvania ety (April 25,1899), Suite 594 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Park Ave. at 50th St., New 
York 22, N. Y.; 1,800; Exec. Sec., Hdward J. Bach, 

P.E.O., Sisterhood (Jan. 21, 1869), Mount Pleas- 
ant, Iowa; 105,000; Sec., Miss Margaret L. Mehler. 

Petroleum Geologists, American Ass’n of (1917), 
eee Tulsa, Okla.; 9,000; Bus. Man., J. P. D. 

Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 
eo New York 20, N. Y.; 7,500; Sec., Lacey 

alker. 

Pharmaceutical Associatien, American (Oct. 17, 
1852), 2215 Constitution Ave., N.W., Washington 
7, D. C.; 24,000; Sec., Robert P. Fischelis. 

Philatelic Society, American (1886), P. O. Box 
800, State College, Pa.; 11,500; Exec. Sec., H. Clay 


Musser. 

Philippine-Pacific War Veterans (Oct. 30, 1941), 
(renamed Pacific War Veterans of America). 

Philological Association, American (1869), Hunt- 
er College, 695 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 
Sec., Meriwether Stuart. 

Philosephical Association, American (1961), An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; 1,410; Sec., 
George R. Geiger. 

Philosophical Society, American (1743), 104 So. 
Fifth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; Exec. Officer, L. P. 
Hisenhart, 

Photographers Ass’n of America (1880), 152 West 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; 5,100; Exec. 
Man., Charles J: Zahn. 

Photographic Society of America (1937), 2005 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; 7,300; Man., Ran- 
dolph Wright, Jr. 

Photo-Lithographers, National Ass’n of (1932), 
317 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 366; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Walter E. Soderstrom, 

Physical Education Association, College (4897), 
Box 793, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 550; Office Sec., L. 


Carroll Adams. 

Physical Society, American (1899), Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y.; 10,500; Sec., Karl 
K. Darrow. 

Physical Therapy Association, American (1921), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 4,900; Exec. 
Dir., Miss Mildred Elson. 

Physically Handicapped, American Federation of 
the (Sept. 30, 1940), Suite 1370 National Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D. C.;_ 11,000; Founder & 
really Paul A. Strachan; Sec.-Treas., Miss Mildred 

cott. 

Physicians, American College of (May 11, 1915), 
4200 Pine St., Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 7,300; Exec. 
Sec., E, R. Loveland. 

Physicians, Association of American (1885), 1201 
No. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 

Physics, American Institute of (1931), 57 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 14,500; Sec., Wallace 
Waterfall. 

Physiotherapists, N. Y. State Society of (Jan. 21, 
1926), 1422 Lincoln Pl., Brooklyn 13, N. Y.; Sec., 
Arthur Kahn. 

Piano Manufacturers Ass’n of America, National 
(1897), 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Pilgrim Society (1820), Court & Chilton Sts,, 
Plymouth, Mass.; Sec., Warren P. Strong. 

Pilgrims of the United States (1903), 17 Bast 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; 800; Office Sec., 
Kathleen E. Rushe. 

Pilot Club International (Oct. 18, 1921), 520 Per- 
sons Bidg., Macon Ga.; 9,000; Exec. Dir., Miss 
Wilda Richardson. 

Pilots, Women (see Ninety-Nines, The) 

Pioneer Trails Association, American (1942), 4828 
217th St., Bayside 64, N. Y.; 1,200; Pres. Howard 
R. Driggs. 

Planning and Civic Association, American (1935), 
thro merger of Amer. Civic Ass’n and Nat’l Con- 
ference on City Planning), 901 Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington 5, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Harlean James. 

Planning Association, National (1934), 800 2ist 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,000; Exec, Sec., 
John Miller. 

Plastics Industry, Society of the (May 11, 1937), 
67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y.; 724 com- 
panies; Dir.-Pub. Relations, Langdon P. Williams. 

Piattsburg, Society of (1935), 116 John St., New 
York 38, N. ¥.; Man. Dir., James N. MacLean, Rm. 
3112. 

Poetry Society of America (1910), 227 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; 650; Sec., Gustav 
Davidson. ‘ 

Poetry Society of America, National (1946), 
Box 1425, Washington 13, D. C.; 10,000; 
Martin Steele. 


P.O. 
Dir., 


Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Adm. 


| 


+ 


. 


Polar Society, American (1934), c/o American 
ee of ag gabe New York 24, N. Y.; 
,270; Sec., August Howard. 

Police Association, N.¥. Veteran (Jan. 7, 1891), 
150 ga <Aies tp til York 7,°N. Y.; . 735; Sec.- 
Treas., James J. Gegan. 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. of N. A. 
oe 1514-20 West Division St., Chicago 22, Ill.; 
30,247; Sec., A. S. Szcerbowski. 

Political Science Association, American (1903), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 4,500; Exec. Dir., Edward H. Litchfield. 

Political and Social Science, ican Academy 
of (Dec. 14, 1889), 3817 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
4, Pa.; 16,000; Exec. Sec., Anne Eld mn. 

A America, Indoor (1927), 250 Park 
=e Aen York 17, N. Y.; 30 member clubs; Sec., 

‘au. ier. 

Polo Association, United States (1890), 250 Park 
eee bit a ae N, Y.; 55 member clubs; Sec., 

enry Lewis, 3d. 

Portuguese Continental Union of U. S. A. (Nov. 
pe te ores St., Boston 15, Mass.; 8,075; 

ec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Power Boat ation, American (1903), 700 
Canton Ave., Detroit 7, Mich.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., 
Carl Johnson. 

Power Engineers, National Ass’n of (1882), 176 
W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Power Squadrons, United States (1912), 100 E. 
Palisades Ave:, Englewood, N. J.; Office Man., 
0. H. Brown. - 

Presbyterian Historical Society (1852), 520 With- 
erspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Preservation of Free Enterprise, Nat’l Ass’n of 
(1951), 342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Press Photographers Ass’n of N.¥. (1915), 220 
East 42d St., New York 17, N.Y.; 243; Exec. Sec., 
Ruth D. Brown. 

Press and Radio Club (Nov. 19, 1948), Press & 
Radio Bldg., 330 Clayton St., Montgomery 5, Ala.; 
90; Exec, Sec., Charles Casmus. 

Prevention of Blindness, National Society for the 
(1908), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Franklin M. Foote, M.D. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, American 
Society for the (Apr. 10, 1866), 441 East 92d St., 
New York 28, N. Y.; 9,662; Gen> Man., Warren W. 
McSpadden. 

Prevention of War, National Council for (1921), 
1013 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; Exec. 
Sec., Frederick J. Libby. : 

Princeton Club of New York (1899), 39 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 3,751; Man., Edward B. 
Redman. 

Prison Association, American (1870), 135 East 
15th St., New York 3, N.Y.; 1,000; Gen. Sec., 
E. R. Cass. 

Prison Ass’n of New York (1844), 135 East 15th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.; 1,200; Gen. Sec., E. R 
Cass. 

Probation and Parole Association, National 
(1907), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 40,- 
000; Exec. Dir., Will C. Turnbladh. | 

Produce Exchange, New York (Apr. 19, 1862), 2 
epaaway, New York 4, N. Y.; 626; Sec., C. R. 

erg. 

Professional Ball Players of America, Ass’n of 
(1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif.; 
13,000; Sec., Win Clark, Rm. 401-2. 

Professional Baseball Leagues, National Ass’n of 


(1901), 720 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio; 43 
leagues comprised of 322 clubs; Pres.-Treas., 
George M. Trautman. : 
Professional Engincers, National Society of 
(1934), 1121 Fifteenth St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C.; 27,000; Sec., Paul H. Robbins. 
Professional Engineers, N. Y. State Society 


(1926), 1941 Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New 
York 17, N. Y.; 3,600; Office Man., Marguerite 
Filancia. 

Professional Women’s Clubs (see Women’s Clubs, 
Nat’] Federation of). 

Profit Sharing Industries, Council of (1947), 2306 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio; 497 com- 
panies; Exec. Sec., Joseph B. Meier. 

Propagation of the Faith, Society for the (Mar 
12, 1898), 109 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y.:; 
3,400,000; Nat’l Dir., Most Rev. Fulton J, Sheen. 

Propeller Club of the United States (Nov. ths 
1927), 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. ¥,; 10,000: 
Sec., Harold J. Harding. 

Protestant Council, Brooklyn Division of the 
(1829), 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y.; 5,000; 
Exec, Sec., Rev. J. Henry Carpenter, 

Protestant Council of the City of New York 
(Oct. 15, 1943), 71 West 23d St., New York 10, 
N, Y.; Exec, Dir., Clifford W. Petitt. 

Psychiatric Reform Institute, National (1944), 
Altamont R.D..1, Albany County, N. as 0; 
Sec., William F. Burke. Jr. 


Psychical Institute, American (1932), 1145 Vine 


St., Hollywood 38, Calif.; 300; Dir.; Hereward 
Carrington. 
Psychological Association, American (1892), 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
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40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. 
Mary M. eon 

Public Health ee American 
1872), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., ‘inald M, Atw: 

Public Health Federation 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Sec., B 

Public Health , Nat’l tion fi 
(1912), 2 Park Ave., New York 16, x. 


._C.; 9,939; Exec. Sec., Fillmore H. 
P pulllie Education Assocation » (2885 


Public Nursing (see Nursing, Nat’l Organization 


for). 

Public Welfare Assoc: American (1930) 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Il: 5,000; Dir. 
r . Hoehler. 

Pulp and Paper Industry, Technical Ass’n of the 
(1915), 122 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 
5,100; Sec., R . MacDonald. 


Quota Club International (1919), 1737 H St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 7,800; Gen. Sec., 
Gladys W. Jones. R 


Racial Equality, Congress of (June, 1943), 513 
oo. 166th St., New York 32, N. Y.; Sec., George 

. House. : 

Racing Associations, Thoroughbred (see Thor- 
oughbred Racing). 

Racing Commissioners, National Ass’n of (1934), 
P. O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; 150; Sec., Mrs. 
A. E. Smith. 

Radio Artists, American Federation of (1937), 
15 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y¥.; 25, E 
Sec., A. Frank Reel. 

Radio Engineers. Institute of (1912), 1 East 79th 
St., New York 21, N. Y.; 30,000; Exec. Sec., George 
W. Bailey. 


Radio Relay League, American (1914), 38 LaSalle _ 


Road, West Hartford 7, Conn.; 50,000; Sec., A. L. 
Budlong. 

Radio and Television Broadcasters, Nat’l Ass’n 
of (1922), 1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
1,527; Sec.-Treas., C. E. Arney, Jr. 

Radio and Television Directors Guild (1942), 114 
East 52d St., New York 22, N. Y.; 650; Exec. Dir., 
N._ H. Burnett. 

Railroads, Association of American (1934), 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C.; 133 
sas lines (railroads); Sec.-Treas., G. M. Camp- 
3 : 


_ Railway Business Association (1908), First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, Ill.; 440; Pres., P. 
Harvey Middleton. 

Railway Engineering Association, American 
(1899), 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,200; 
Sec., N. D. Howard. 

Rainbow Division Veterans, National Ass’n 
(Mar. 28, 1919, at Bad Neunahr, Germany); P. O. 
Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 5,971; Sec., R. Allen 
Gibbons. 

Real Estate Board of New York (1896), 12 East 


4ist St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 2,694; Exec. Vice 
Pres,, Harold R. Bixler. 

Recreation Association, National (1906), 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, Yu. 233429 


classes; Sec., Joseph Prendergast. 

Cross, American National (May 21, 1881), 
17th & E Sts., N.W., Washington 13, D. C.; over 
37 millions; Sec., Harold W. Starr. 

Red Men, Improved Order of, Great Council of 
the U. S. (1834), 1521 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia 
A ees 200,000; Chief of Records, Herbert F. 

etser. 

Reformed Church in the U. S., Board of Foreign 
Missions of the (1838), 905 Schaft Bldg., 1505 Race 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Sec., Dr. Arthur Vv. 
Casselman. 

Refrigeration Engineers, 
(1904), 40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y¥ 
5,844; Sec., M. ©. Turpin. 

Re, Veterans Association (see Veterans 


- 


Ass’n). 
Rehabilitation Association, National (1925), 1025 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 14,000; 
Office Man., Margot K. Wasser. 
Relief of Widows and Orphans (see Women’s 


Aid Society ton). 
Pe gol dete ei ta Pomumitice for (1937), 
roadway, ew or MN a : 
Lambert Fairchild. ~ a 
eseare ouncil, National (1916), 2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., N.W., Washington 25;° D : 
Sec., G. D. Meid (act.). 

Reserve Officers Ass’n of the U. S. 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington | 8, ' ne; 
56,000; Exec. Dir., Brig. Gen. BE. A. Evans, USAR. 

Resources Council of America, Natural (Oct. 26, 


” 


asi), 312 West oth 


American Society of 


C.; -Exec. | 
(1922), 2517 - 
D : 


1946), 709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., | 


Ope ir “Gredit iati i 

sta re ssocia National (1912), 
Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 31,000; Gen ke 
Treas., L. S. Crowder. 
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Retail Dry Goods Association, aes (1911), 
- 100 West Oiet St. ney aoe 1, N. Y¥.; 7,500; Gen.: 
~ Man., J. Gordon 
Retail Furn: Warnlahines ( tee Dry Goods Ass’n, Greater 
N.Y. Retail Furnishings). 
Retail Hardware Association! 
Hills Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y.; 1,606; Sec., N. 


Kiley. 
petal Jewelers Association, American Nat’l 
(Aug. 4, 1906), 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 


5,000; Exec. Vice Pres., Charles M. Isaac. 
taurant se tate ons (asis), 8 So. 
aes Ave., 


: id, Mass.; 1,300; 
- Exec. Sec., Glanlay $% Sprague. 

Rhodes Scholars, Ass’n of American (1928), ¢/o 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, J.; 
1,200; Sec:, John W. Bodine. 

Rifie Ass'n of America, National (1871), 1600 
Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. Crs 
"Gen. Merritt A. Edson, 


250,000; Exec. Dir., Maj. 
USMC, Ret.: Dir. Public Relations, Paul B. 
Cardinal. 

Road Builders Association, American eke. rs; 
1902), 1319 F St., °N.W., Washington 4, ei Ce 


6,000; Exec. Vice Pres., Gen. Eugene Reybold 

Rocket Society, American (1930), 29 West ‘39th 
St., New York 18, N. ; 2,050; Sec., Cc. Slade. 

Rodeo Association, Tattcd tional (1929, as Rodeo 
Ass’n- of patenica) Pres., R. J. Hofmann, Chey- 
enne, Wyo.; Sec., N. Boylen, Pendleton, Ore. 

Rodeo Cowboys Rcastinten (1944), 812 Denver 
National Bldg., Denver 1, Colo.; 2,500; Sec., Charles 
Colbert.” 

Roller Skating Rink Operators Ass’n of America 
(Apr. 2, 1937), P. O. Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich.; 
Sec., R. D. Martin. 

Roleo Association, National (1926), 2642 No. 
Summit Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis.; Sec., George 

1316 Derry Be 


Mathison. 
Rose Society, ameccan (1898), 
1,000; Exec. Sec., R. C. Allen. 
(1614, in Germany), 


Harrisburg, Pa.; 

Reosicrucian deatanmts 
etd Hall,’”’ Quakertown, Pa.; Sec., E. Myron 

mer 

icrucian Order, AMORC (1915), Rosicrucian 
eek San Jose, Calif.: 45,000; Sec., Cecil A. 
ocle. 

Rosicrucians, Society of (1909), Sec. House, 321 
West 101st St., New York 25, N. Y.; Sec. Gen., E. 
J. H. Van Wert. 

Rotary International (eb, 23, 1905), - 35 BE: 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 360, 600; Sec., Philip 
Lovejoy. 

Rowing Association, Bavoreeieriaie: (1900); Bilt- 
more Hotel, Madison Ave. at 43d St.,; New York 
“1B a ais re Sec., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Arcanum, Supreme Council of (June 23, 
et. aot 9 Shawmut Ave., Boston 18, Mass.; 
50,000; Sec., Herbert F. Hotchkiss, Box E, Sta. A, 
Boston 18, "Mass. 

Russian Orthodox Clubs, Federated (1927), 68-04 
Clyde St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y.; 5,400; Publicity 
Dir., Ladd I. Johnson. 


—s 


Safety Council, National (1913), 425 No. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill; 8,500; Gen. Sec., R. L. 


Forney. 
Safety Engineers, American Soceity of (1911), 
5,934; Man. 


425 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.; 
Dir., J. B. Johnson. 

Saint Andrew’s Society of the State of N.Y. 
(1756), 105 East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; 1,260; 
Rec. Sec., Robert Graham. 

Saint Davia’s Society of the State of N. Y. e1ga5 
289 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; Sec., J. 
Hughson Jones. 

Saint George’s Society of New York (1770), 15 
Moore St., New York 4, N. Y.; 1,200; Almoner & 
Ass*t Sees, H. J. Mitchell. 

Saint Nicholas SON (1875), 40 East 54th St., 
New York 22, N. 

Sales Executives’ Club of N. Y. (1932), Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York 17, N. Y.; 2,450; Exec. Sec., 
Harry R. White, Suite 310. 5 

Save the Children Federation (1932), 80 Highth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; Dir. of Inform., Bruno 
Shaw. 

Save-the-Redwoods League (1918), 114 Sansome 
St., San Francisco 4; Calif.; 16,000; Adm. Sec., 
Aubrey Drury. 

Savings Banks, National Ass’n of Mutual (1920), 
60 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., 
John W. Sandstedt. 

Savings and Loan League, National (1943), 907 
Ring Bldg., 18th & M Sts., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 662 associations; Exec. Man., Oscar _R, 
Kreutz. 4 

Savings and Loan League, United States (Apr. 
14, 1891), 221 No. LaSalle St.,- Chicago 1, IIl.; 


N. Y. State (4903), 


3,910 savings ass’ns & eneenre banks; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Norman Strunk. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Ameri- 
can (1895), Sub-Treasury Bidg.; Wall x Nassau 
Sts., New York 5, N. Y. 

chool Garden Ass'n of New ce (1908), 121 
East 5ist St., New York 22, 

Science, American Ass’n for the  sdvgheoadee of 
(1848), 1515 Massachusetts. Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C.: 48,500; Sec., Howard A. Meyerhoff. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, Ameri- 
can (1895), pub trecours Bl Bldg., Wall and Nassau 
Sts., New "York .; Sec., Gardner Osborn. 

Science and aes Southern Ass’n. of (1941), 
5009 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga.; Dir., H. M. 
Conway, Jr. 

Science Writers, Natives Ass’n of (1934), 2 Berk 
63d St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Alton L 
Blakeslee. 

Sciences, American Academy of (July 12, 1937), 
P.O. Drawer 471, Palm Beacte Fla., Gen. Pres., 
Adm. Matho M. Liuba. 

Sciences, Maryland Academy of (1794), Enoch 
Pratt ee pee: 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
G 927; D omson. King, 

Scottish jinn? Order of, Royal Clan Net 30, 
1878), 199 Washington St., Boston 8, Mas 

Sculpture Society, National (May 30, 1893), 1083 
epee Ave., New York 28, N. Y.; 335; Sec,, Paul 

'jelde. 

Seamen’s Church Institute of New York (1834), 
25 South St., New York 4, N. Y.; Dir., Rey, Ray- 
mond S. Hail, 

Seamen’s Friend mage Angee (1828), 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, 

Seamen’s Service, United ‘Gent. 11, 1942), 2 
Broetyey: New York 6, N. Y,; Exec. Dir. a Otho J 

icks 


(1916), 1201 Sixteenth St <W. 
D. C.; 13,500; Exec. Sec., Paul E. Elicker. 

Secretaries Association, National (1942), 918 
Rand Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. Y.; 12,000; Nat’l Sec., 
Miss Dolores Lang. 


Washington 6, 


Seeing Eye, The (1929), Morristown, N. J.; 19,000 
contributing members; Exec. Vice Pres., ‘Ww. 4H. 
Ebeling. 
aS pepe International Society for General 

42) 


539 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.; 1,890 
members, 785 subscribers; Sec., Jean Taylor 

Serigraph Rotors National (1940), 38 West 57th 
St., New York 19, Y.; Dir., Doris Meltzer. 

Sertoma Tneerntiinal’ (Apr: 11, 1912), 207 Hotel 
President, Kansas City 5, Mo.: 9,500; Sec., Richard 
C.. Murray. 

75th Division Veterans Association (1945), in 
France); Sec., Milton Willment, 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. 

Vith Division Association (Feb. 18, 1921), 28 East 
Shee ee New York 16, N. Y.; 25,000; Sec., Charles 

S 

Shepherds of Bethlehem of No. Amer., Order of 
(Nov. 11, 1896), Rm, 5, 215 N. Broadway, Camden 

N. Aes 8,000; Sec., Charles E. Carr. 

Shipbuilders Council of America erst) 21 West 
St., New York 6, N. Y.; 45 firms; Sec., C. Knerr. 

Shoe Retailers Association, Nationnes (1912), 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Vice 
Pres.-Sec., L. D8 Langston. 

Shore and Beach Preservation Association, Am- 
erican (1926), 1060 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J.; 


Exec. 


350; Sec., Peter J. Gannon. 

Shorthand Reporters Association, N. Y. (1876), 
60 Centre St., New York 7, Y.; 350; Sec., May 
Sweetis. 

Shuffieboard Association, National (1931), Oo. 
Box 889, Petersburg 1, Fla.; Publicity Dir., Louis 
F. Glynn. ) 

Silurians, Society of the (1924), oe 705, 180 
Central Park South, New York 19 " 

Simple Spelling Association. tigdé: Y nnceerea 


Spelling Reform Ass’n, 1876, and Simplified Spell- 
ing Board, 1906), Lake Placid Club, Essex County, 
Nis Ys; Sec., Godfrey Dewey. 

Skeet Shooting Association, National (1946), Rt. 
5, Box 595 E. Dallas 9, Texas; 5,785; Man.-Sec., 
George W. White, acting. 

Ski Ass’p. of America, National (1904), Barre, 


Mass.; 50,000; Sec., Roger Langley. 

Ski’ Club of America (Dec. 1, 1947), 9 Central 
cone West, New York 23, N. Y.; 700; Sec., Cy Pan- 
ch. 

Ski Patrol System, National (1938), 706 Kit- 


tredge Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.; 4,000; Exec. Sec., 


Ralph C, Veasey. 
Small Business, American Ass’n of (Feb. 20, 


1942), 404 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La.; 
Nat’l Man. Dir., Joseph D. Henderson. 

Small Business Men’s Association, National 
(1937),- 2834 Central St., Evanston, TIll.; Pres., 
DeWitt Emery. 

Soaring Society of America (1932), Box 7i, El- 


mira, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Paul A. Schweizer. 
Social Problems, Society for the Study of (1951), 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; 250; Sec., 
Byron Lester Fox. 
Social Hygiene Association, American (1914), 


Secondary-School Principals, National Ass'n sf 


SS 
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1790 Broadway, New atk 19, N. Y.; 20,000; Exec. 
Dir., Charles Walt lter C 
oC: 


icut Ave., N.W., 
Social Science Research Gounell eye 20 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Vice Pres., Paul Web- 


ocial Sciences, National Institute of (1899), 271 
Teaon Raney New York 16, N. Y.; 470; Sec., 
Social Work, National Conference of (1874), 22 
West Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 1,200 organiza- 
re ela oe of (1921), 

ers, an n ; 

B10, 2 a ae ae ae 16) Net Ys; 1's, B00; 

ec, Sec., Josep! nderson 

Society of the Cincinnati (May 10, 1783), iae 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D 
1,600; Sec. Gen., J. F, Reynolds Scott 

Sociological Society, American (1903), “New York 
pee aye Washington Sa., New York 3 op 4H 

ce Sec,, Miriam ¥, Alpert. 

+ Roftball Association (see Amateur’ Softball) 

Soil Science Society, of America (1936; from 
Amer. Soil Survey Ass’ 2, bere 2702 Monroe St., 
Madison 5, Wis.; 1,075; eC... Ei. wore Monthey. 

Sojourners, National’ Gren, “28, “i9i8), 1608 Twen- 
tieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. Crs ‘16, 183 in 187 
Chapters; Natii Sai ~Treas., Merritt B. Curtis. 


Soldiers, Sailors and Airmen’s Club (1922), 283 
pee pe oe Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Dir., H. E. 
Nicola: 


Song Writers Protective Association (1931), ae 
Ave. of the Americas, New York, N. Y.; 2,000; "Exec 
Sec., ere Stern, Rm. 1616. 

Sons of The American Legion (May 4, 1933), 
No, Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 5, 
Ass’t to Dir., Nat’l Americanism Commission, Wil- 
liam Jarvis. 

Sons of the American Revolution, National So- 
ay of the (Apr. 30, 1889), 1227 Sixteenth St., 


700 


: Washington 6, D. C.; 19,000; Exec. Sec., 
Harold L, Putham 
Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 


Society (Feb. 11, 1890), Federal Hall Memorial, 15 
Pine St., New York 5, N. Y.; 1,876: Sec., Gardner 
Osborn. 

Sons of Confederate Veterans (1896), Law Bldg., 
nencnd, Va.; 2,000; Adjt.-in-Chief, H. N. Mas- 
on, Jr 

Sons and Daughters of Liberty, National Council 
(1875), Rm. 205, 13 No. 13th St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pa.; 35,000; Nat'l Sec., Mrs. Florence Wende, 

Sons and Daughters of the Pilgrims, National 
Society (Dec. 21, 1908), 1789 pee 1 N.W., 


Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Mrs. John L.. Har 

Sons of Poland, Association of the: (i903), 665 
Newark Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 17,053; Sec., 
ER Sudnik, Jr. 

Sons of the Republic of Texas (1915), 1918 Lau- 
derdale St., Houston, Tex.; Sec., C. M. Redfield. 


Sons of the Revolution, General Society of (1890), 
4 Linwood Place, White Plains, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., 
Hoyt Garrod Post. 

Sons of the Revolution, State of N. Y¥. (Feb. 22, 
1876), Fraunoes Tavern, 54 Pearl St., eNsted York 4, 
N. ¥.; 1,750; Sec., V. Hall Everson, J 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 


2772 So, Broad St., Trenton 10, N. J.; 10,000; Sec., 
Albert CO, Lambert. 
Soroptimist Clubs, American Federation of 


(1921), Rm, 1124 Land Title Bldg., Broad & Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 10, Pa.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Martha R. Servis. 
Southern Conference (1921), 107 Market St., 
Durham, N. C.; Sec.-Treas., D. S. McAlister. 
Southern » Education Foundation (1937), 811 
Cypress St., N.E:, Atlanta 5, Ga.; Exec. Dir., J. C. 


Dixon, 
Southern Regional Council (1944), 63 Auburn 
3,000; Exec. Sec., George 


Ave. N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
S. Mitchell; Dir. Inform, Harold C. Fleming 

Southern Society, New York (1886), Hotel “Plaza, 
Fifth Avenue at 59th St., New York 19, NEY 
H. L. Clinkscales. 

Spanish American Soviets (1930), 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, YS Pres: Robert Seelav. 

Spanish-American War (see Naval and Military 
Order of) 

Spanish War Veterans, United Caees 18, 1904), 
40 G St., N.E,, Washington 13, D. C.; 55, 000; Adjt. 
Gen., E. E. Carle. 

Speech Ass'n of America (1914), State Univ. of 
Iowa, 12 E. Bloomington St., Iowa City, Iowa; 
5,500; Sec., O, A. Hitchcock. 

Speleological Society, National (1939), 1770 Co- 
lumbia, Road, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 1,200; Sec., 
Mrs, Ellen Moffett. 

Standards Association, American (1918), 70 East 
45th St., New York 17, N. Y.; Man. Dir., George 
Hussey, ‘Ur. 

State Budget Officers, National Ass’n of (1945), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Exec. Dir., 
Frank Bane. 

State Parks, National Conference of (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; 700; Exec. 
Sec., Harlean James. 


United Site “Age asta and Societies 


arke. } 
al Li ation Information nine oe 


ae ee Ce i es 


- 


State Universities, National Ass’n_ of 
iniv. of Miss., Oxford, Miss.; Sec., J. D. 
iste “Aicotion: Gee = 


) 
Sixteenth St., NW., Washington, D. C.; "4,500" =| 


Sec., Samuel W' 

Siatictionl Institute, Inter- 
1940), Pan American U: 

Sec. Gen., Francisco de 


Abrisqueta i 
woiramsiip Historical Society of ‘cain a att 
{ 


R. 15 


t Barrington, 800; Sec., eter 
Ww Bteel Founders Society of 


America ' 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15 15, , Ohio; 161 nea ; 


Exec. Vice’ Pres., F 
Steuben Society of ere om. Suite 2003, 


= Lexington Ave., New ao 7 
Stock Exchange, New Y ror May 1 1792) 11 
Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥.; 1,353; Sec., Edwin 


B. Peterson. 
Student Association, U. S. National (1947), Univ. 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; 800,000; Sec., Marion 


And 

Student Councils, National Ass’n of Bed 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W.. Washington 6, C5 a 
high schools: Dir. Student aeavities. Gerald’ M 


Van Pool. 

Student Volunteer Movement for Christian Mis- ~ 
sions (1886), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 

dm. Sec., J. J. McConnell, ur. 

Sugar Brokers Association, Nae Coy ry 
1903), 129 Front St., New York 5, N. 
Exec. pee James Harrington, 

Sun See American ee 18, 
1937), Pannenine Park, Mays Landing, N. J. 

Sunday League (1933), 279 Highland Ave., New- 
ark 4, N. 25,000; Sec., Robert S. Womer. 

Surgical "Association, American (1880),-Dept. of 
Surgery, Univ..of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N 
C.; 350; ees De. arenen a eee e 

Surveying an apping, eri ‘ongress 0 
(1941), Box 470 Ben Franklin Station, Washington 
4, D. C.; 2,952; Exec. Sec., Walter S. 


a Ss 


Table Tennis Associat: ion, U - S. (1934), 22 as 
Monroe St., Chicago 3, IIl.; 3608; Sec., James EB. 
Shrout. 

Tall Clubs, American Affiliation of (For tall peo- 
ple of America), & P. O. Box 2024, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Tamman ociety of (or Columbian Order) 


Aaa 233 oe, Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
Sec., Edward McCullen. 
Tarif League, American (1885), 19 West 44th 


St., New York, N. Y.; 300; Sec., Richard H.- An- 


thony. 

Tax Administrators, Federation of (1937), 1313 
ee 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; Sec., Charles F. 
onion. 


Tax Association, National (1907), Box 1779, Sac- 
ramento 8, Calif.; 2,100; Sec., Ronald B. Welch. 

Teachers Agencies, National Ass’n of (1915), Rm. 
533, 45 Exchange St., Rochester 14, N. Y¥.; Sec., 
Hoyt S. Armstrong. 

Teachers, American Federation of (Apr Ter coy 
1916), 28 EF. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Tll.; "56, 000; 
Sec., Irvin R. Kuenzli. 

Teachers of English, National Council of (1911), 
211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill.; 13,000; Sec., 
W. Wilbur Hatfield. 

Teachers of French, American Ass’n of (1927), 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; 4,000; Sec.- 
Treas., George B. Watts. 

Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, American 
Ass’n of (1917), DePauw Deere Greencastle, 
Ind.; 3,100; Sec., L. H. Turk 

Television Broadcasters (see Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters). 

Television Directors Guild (see Radio and Tele- 
vision Directors Guild). 

Television Engineers (see Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers). 

Temperance Federation of New York (1905, as 
Anti-Saloon League of N. Y.), 44 Howard St., 
Albany 7, N. Y.; State Supt., Rev. Wallace H. 
Marsh; Sec., Rev. Charles J. Wood. 

Temperance League, National (Nov. -1950, by 
merger of Temperance League of America, suc- 
cessor in 1948 to Anti-Saloon League of America, 
1895, and Nat’l Temperance Movement), 131 In- 
dependence Ave. S.E. Washington 3, D. C.; and 
1321 Chicago Temple Bldg., Chicago on Ill.; Pres., 
Plamen M. Wallace; Sec., Rev. James "R. Sweden- 
urg 

Temperance and Tolerance Ass’n of Ameri 
(1944), 612 Federal Securities Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
40,000; Founder, Mrs. Ida M. Thurber. 

Textiles, National Federation of (1872), 389 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Irene Blunt. 

Theatre and Academy, American National (by 
Act of Congress, July 5, 1935), ANTA Playhouse, 
245 West 52d St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Theatre Wing (see American Theatre Wing). 

Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Association (see 
Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Ass’n). 


pen, ee Bp: | 


4 


eo So. Goodman fg Rochester 20, N 
_ stitutions; eee Owen 


925 Chrysler Bidg. 


Theodore oe nak aa Navy Day League (see Navy. 


a eological Library Association, American (1947), 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago 37, Ill.; 


eel Mrs. ape O. Kincheloe. 


American on ot (1918), 


Y.; 108 
i 
al Society (1875), P 0. Bin C, Pasa- 
dena 15, CATE Sec. Dg a R. Van Mat 
fet wes Society in America (1886), P.O. 
Box 270, Wheaton, Ill.; Nat’l Sec., Miss Caroline 


oath Street-Midtown Association (1908), 1 West 
34th*St., New York 1, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., N. Peter 


McLean. 


Thoreau Society (1941), English Dept., Univ. of 
Va., Charlottesville, Va.; 400; Sec., Walter Hard- 


Thoroughbred Club of America (Mar. 12, 1932), 
te East Short St., Lexington, Ky.; 505; Sec., Gus 


Thoroughbred Racing Ass’n of the U. S. (1942), 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 
eat N. Y.; 37 race tracks; Pres., Alfred ‘G. Vander- 


Thrift Committee, National (1917), 121 West 
White. Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; Sec., Miss Helen 


Tip pers Club, pies dealin (a club for tall 

people) Guly 1 12, 1940), Box 2024, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa.; Sec Ruth B. erondeianesr 

"Title ‘Association, American (1907), 3608 Guard- 


ian Bldg..-Detroit 26, Mich. 


Toastmasters International (1924), 1104 West 8th 
35,000; Exec. Sec., Ted 


St., Santa Ana, Calif.; 
Blanding, 

Ppnstdstieds Clubs, International (1938), 1612 
No. Baker St., Santa Ana, Calif.; 6,800; Sec., Mrs. 
Mark McMahan. 

Tebacco Merchants Ass’n of the se alates 
ens). 341 Madison Ave., New York 17, 

Engineers, American Society ae Tis32), 
10700. Puree Ave., Detroit 21, Mich.; Exec. Sec., 
Harry E. Conrad. 

Torch Clubs, International Ass’m (1924), 151 
Irving Terrace, Kenmore 23, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., 
Sherman G. Crayton. 

Track and Field Association, Middle Atlantic 
(1912), Hotel Biltmore, sho ke 17, N. Y.; 24 
colleges; et ; Asa S. Bus 

Traffic Club of New York iE (1908), Hotel Biltmore, 
333 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,700; Office 
Man., Carrie Henoch. 

Traffic Engineers, Institute of (Jan. 20, 1931), 
211 Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn.; 637; 
Exee. Sec., M. Todd. 

Transit ‘Association, ara (1882), 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. 558; Exec. Man., 
Guy C. Hecker; Gen. Sec. yee ye Baker 

Transportation Ass’n, of America (April 6, 1935), 
130 No. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 12, 000; Sec.- 
Treas., Edith C. Krogh. 

Travelers Aid Association, National (1917), 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Dir., Con- 
rad Van Hyning; Dir. Public Relations, Frances 
Allen 


eravciers Aid Society of New York (1905), 144 
East 44th Bie New York 17, N. Y.; 8,259; Gen. 
Dir., David W. Haynes. 

Trotting Association, United States (Jan. 7, 
1939), 1349 E. Broad St., Columbus 5, Ohio; 8, 155 
penne: 518 track memberships; Sec., Edw. F. Hack- 
e 

Trucking Associations, American (1934), 1424 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 51 
state trucking ass’ns; "Gen. Man., Ray G. Atherton. 

True Sisters, United Order (1846), 150 West 85th 
St., New York 24, N. Y.; 11,000; Sec., Mrs. Walter 
E. Bronston, 

Tuberculosis. Association, National 
1904), 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. 
Man. Dir., Dr. James E. Perkins; Exec. 
James G. Stone. 

Tuberculosis and Health Association, New York 
(1902), 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; Exec. 
Dir., Herbert R. Edwards, M.D.; Dir. Public Rela- 
ions, Mar ooker 
: Turf A taocinilon, American (1927), 7th and Cen- 
tral Sts., Louisville, Ky.; Sec., Sam H. McMeekin. 

Turf and Field Club (1895), 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.; 564; W. Helen Eden. 

Turn Verein, New a (1850), Lexington Ave. at 
85th St., New York 28, N. Y.: 300; Sec., Frank 


ou 6, 
Y.; 5,000; 
Sec., 


Kirchner. 
Turners, American (Nov. 21, 1848), 7835 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. ; 3 25, 642; Sec., E. 


Eklund. 

‘~Ywenty-third Street Association (Mar.-1, -1929), 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 458; Man. Dir., 
William H. Bird. 

eat JRE 


Uniform State Laws, National Conference of 
Commissioners on (1892), 1419 First National Bank 
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Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 186; Exec. Sec., Frances | 


D. Jones. 

Uniformed Fire Officers (see Fire Officers Ass’n, 
Uniformed) 

Unitarian Association, American (May 25, 1825); 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Unitarian Laymen’s League~ (1919), a Beacon. 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 4,500; Exec. Dir., . Talbot 
Pearson. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
General Alliance of (Sept. 23, 1880), 25 Beacon St., 
Bostén 8, Mass.; 19,895; Sec., Mrs. Walter C. 
Gartner. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827), 25 Bea- 
con dee Boston 8, Mass.; Sec., Rev. Ernest W. 

Kuebler. 

United Hospital Fund of New York (1879, as 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Ass’n), 8 East 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y.; Dir. Public Information, 
David R. Preston. 

United Lutheran Church in America, Board of 
Education (1918), 736 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec. Sec., Gould Wickey. 

United Nations, American Ass’n for the (1028, as 
League of Nations Ass’n; Sos 1945); 45 East 
65th St., New York 21, ; Director Public In- 
formation, Eleanor Mitchel” 

United Nations League of Lawyers (Mar: 30, 
1946), 530 Washington Bldg., eee Drew 
350; Sec.-Gen., Capt. James J. Robinson. 

Uni Press Associations (June 22, 1907), 220 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y.;.Pres., Hugh Bail- 
lie; Sec., Charles E. Campbell. 

United Service Organizations (Feb. 4, 1941), 500 
okie aes New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Edwin 
Cee aeen Olympic Association (see Olympic 

1, 

Universities, Ass’n of American (1900), State 
Univ., Iowa City, Ia.; See., Virgil M. Hancher. 

University Club (1865), 1 West 54th St., New 
York 19, N: Y.; 3,900; Sec., Thomas O’Gorman 
FitzGibbon. 

University Extension Ass’n, Nat’! (1915), Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind.; 76 member institutions; 
Sec.-Treas., W. S. Bittner. 

University Professors, American Ass’n of (1915), 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; 42,263; Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 

University Women, American Ass’n of (1882), 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 120,600; 
Gen. Dir., Helen D. Bragdon. 

Urban League of Greater New aa! (1918), aoe 6 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 2,500; eG, 
Dir., Edward S. Lewis. 


Saves 

Vatel Club (July 9, $P13)s 349 West 48th St.; 
pow Re 36, Ne Yi; 1,219; Man., Fernand Char- 

ene 

_ Vegetable Growers Ass’n of America (1908), Hort. 

Dept., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio; 6,000; 
Sec., HH. D. Brown. 

Veteran Employees Ass’n of the B. & O. Railread 
(1908), B. & O. Bldg., Baltimore 1, Ohio; 10,880; 
Sec., BR. L. Hause, Rm. 502. 

Veteran Police Association (see Police Ass'n, 


N._Y.. Veteran). 
Veterans Ass’n of the U. Sa Regular (1883), 
,» D.C.; Associate 


1621 K St., N.W., Washington 6 
Adjt., Col. William R. Scott, 

Veterans Co: tee, American (May 24, 1945), 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., N.W.,; Washington 9, 
D.C.; 10,000: Exec. Dir., Louis G. Pakiser 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. 5. ” (1899), 
Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City 11, Mo.; 1,200,- 
000; Commander-in-Chief, James W. Cothran; 
Adjt. Gen., Julian Dickenson. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S., Ladies 
Auxiliary to the (1914), 406 West 34th St., Kansas 
City 11, Mo.; 325,000; Nat’l Sec,-Treas., Mrs. 
Grant Rigby. 

eterans, War (see Catholic War Veterans, Jew- 
ish War Veterans, AMVTS). 

Veterinary Medical Association, American (1863), 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 11,000; 
Exec. Sec., J. G. Hardenbergh. 

Vocational Association, American (1925), 1010 
Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 33,000; 
Sec., M. D. Mobley. 

Volley Ball Association, U. S. (1928), 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N. Y.; Dir., Harold Friermood. 

Volta Speech Ass'n for the Deaf (see Deaf, Volta 
Speech Ass’n) 

—Ww— 


WAC-VETS Association (Women’s Army Corps- 
Veterans Association) (July 26, 1946), 1227 Jarvis 
Ave., Chicago 26, Ill.; 1,500: Sec., Miss Viola 
Koenigsberg. 

Walt Whitman Society of America (1936), P. O. 
Box 244, Hempstead, N. Y.; 439; Exec. Chmn., 
Fred R. Jones. 

Walter Scott Foundation for the Aid of Crippled 
Children (1936), 55 West 68th St., New York 23, 
N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker. 


Walther League (International) (May 23, 1893), 
875 Be. el al oe Alp a Chicago 10, ff ; 15,000; Of- 
ce Sec., O. H. Theiss. 
Wart Dads, American (1942), 1330 Grand Ave., 
Kansas oad 6, Mo.; 130,000; Nat’l Exec. Dir., H. 


h_and Clock Collectors, National Ass’n of 
hee es oa Box 33, Columbia, Pa.; 1,200; Sec., 
" ickler, 

Water Works Association, American (1881), 521 
ae Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 8,927: Sec.,,Harry 

. Jordan. 

Waterfowl Association, American (1945), P. O. 
Ben 1890, Milwaukee 1, Wisc.; Sec., Mrs. Ruth H. 

anson. 

Weights and Measures, American Institute of 
(1916), Georgetown, Mass.; Pres. W. R. Ingalls. 

Welding Society, American (1919), 33 West 39th 
SEO York 18, N. Y.; 7,300; Sec., J. G. Ma- 
grath. 

Wesleyan Service Guild (1920), 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y.; 110,533; Sec., Miss Lillian 
A. Johnson. 

West Side Ass’n of Commerce (1925), 330 West 
42d St., New York 36, N. Y.; 1,200; Man. 
James W. Danahy. ss 

Westchester ounty Children’s Association 
(1914), 7 Lake St., White Plains, N. Y.; 6,000: Exec. 
Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 

Western Intercollegiate Conference (Jan. 11, 
1895), 304 Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Whigs, American Society of (1948), Carvel Hall, 
Annapolis, Md.; Dir., Thomas L. Christian. 

Whitehall Lunch Club (1910), 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y.; 905: Sec., Albert E. Hadlock. 

Wildlife Federation, National (1938}, 3308 14th 
St., Washington 10, D. C.; 42 affiliated organiza- 
tions; Sec., Lloyd F. Wood. 2 

Wildlife Foundation, North American (July 22, 
1935), 709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Sec., 
Cc. R. Gutermuth. 

Wildlife Management Institute (May 8, 1946), 
709 Wire Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; Vice Pres., 
Cc. R. Gutermuth. 

Williams Club (1913), 24 East 39th St., New York 
16, N. Y.; 1.500; Man., Doris S. Humphrey. 

Woman Geographers, Society of (1925), 1216 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; 300; Sec., 
Mrs. Benita S. Harris. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, National 
(Nov. 18, 1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Il. 

Woman’s International Bowling Congress (Nov. 
29, 1916, 469 So. High St., Columbus 6, Ohio; 575,- 
000; Sec., Mrs, Emma Phaler. 

Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance (1894), 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.: 350; Sec., Miss 
Clarice A. Francis, Rm. 505. 

Woman’s Press Club of New York City (1889), 
Hotel Statler, New York 1, N. ¥.; 350; Pres., Hilda 
J. Couch, 

Woman’s Relief Corps (see Grand Army of the 
Republic of which it is Auxiliary). 

Women Artists, National Ass’n of (1889), 67 East 
59th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 800; Exec. Sec., Mary 
K. Manning. 

Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company (Mar. 4, 1927), 8ist & 
Woolworth Ave., Omaha 6, Nebr.: 700; Sec., Mrs, 
Albert J. Rasmussen, 

Women Voters of N. Y., League of (Nov. 30, 1901 
as N. Y¥. State Woman Suffrage Ass'n: name 
changed Nov. 19, 1919), 461 Fourth Ave., New York. 
16, N. Y.; 11,082; Exec. Sec., Miss Mary Kohn, 

Women Voters of U. S., League of (1920), 1026- 
17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 106,000; Sec., 
Mrs. Walter Neale. 

Women’s Aid Society for the Relief of Widows 
and Orphans (1844), 56 West 72d St., New York 
23, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. M. Sommer Howard. 

Women’s American ORT (Organization for Re- 
habilitation through Training) (1927), 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 35,000; Exec. Dir., Na- 
a Gould, 

omen’s Army Corps-Veterans Association (see 
WAC-VETS). ‘ 

Women’s Bar Association, Queens County (1932), 
General Court House, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamai- 
ca, N. Y¥.; Corr, Sec., Geraldine T. Eiber. 

Women’s City Club of New York (1916), Hotel 
Sulgrave, 646 Park Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; 668; 
Sec., Mrs. Caryl R. Granttham. 


American Rhod 


By the will of Cecil John Rhodes, 32 Scholarships, 
tenable at the University of Oxford, are assigned 
annually to the United States. Hach appointment 


United States—Associations and Societies 


oe as oe 


Women’s Clubs, General of 
1734 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
ae vec overall, 11,000,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs 

olas. 2 

Women’s Clubs, Nat’! Federation of Business a 
Professional (1919), 1819 Broadway, New York 
N._Y.; 160,000; Exec. Dir., Laura Lorraine 

Women’s ional and Industrial 
(1877), 264 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Mary H. 

’s Medical 


Women’s 
Mitchell aca he orp Loe 
Marcella rnard, M.D. 

Women’s Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Associa~ 
tion (1919), 28 East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
Exec. Sec., Miss Dorothy M. Mathews. 

Woodmen of America, Mederri (Jan. 5, iat 
1504 Third Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 434,000; Nat’ 
Sec., H. L. Ruff. 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (Jan. 12, 1891), 
Woodmen Circle Bldg., 33rd and Farnam, Omaha 
2, Nebr.; 
Jensen. 
Place, Denyer 2, Colo.; 33,532; Sec.-Treas., J. 
Frank Freeman: S 2 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(June a a wey pay St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 
427,810; Sec., . C. Braden. 

Wool Ass’n of the New York Cotton Exchange 
(May 18, 1931), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; 
581; Ass’t Sec., William Donaghy. 

Wool Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (1864), 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. and 80 Fed- 
eral St., Boston 10, Mass.; 341; Sec., Walter 
Humphreys (Boston address). 

World Alliance for International 
Through Religion (1915), 170 East 64th St., New 
York 21, N. Y.; 900; Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. 

World Calendar Association (Oct. 21, 1930), In- 
ternational Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N.-Y.; 15,500; Sec., Miss Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Federation of YMHAS and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (Jan. 1, 1947), 145 Bast 32d St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Louis Kraft. 

World Peace Foundation (July 12, 1910), 40 Mt. 


Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass.; Dir., Raymond Den- 
nett. Y 7 

Yale Club of New York City (1897), 50 Vander- © 
Le pers New York 17, N. Y.; 5,900; Sec., William 
V.. Platt. 

Yeoman (F), National (July, 1926), Hotel Roose- 
velt, 23rd & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Adjt., Margaret R. Wellbank. 


Young Judaea, National (1909), 47 West 63d St., 
New York 23, N. Y.; 13,000; Exec. Dir.. Norman 
Schanin. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’ns and Jewish Com- 
munity Centers (see World Federation of YMHAS). 

Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation (Sept. 15, 1874), 1395 Lexington Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y.; 9,000; Exec. Dir., Jack Nadel. 

Young Republican National Federation (1935), 
923 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 
100,000; Exc. Sec., George C. Leiphart. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass'n. of the U. S. of 
A. (1858), 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.; 
Gen. Sec., Mrs. Harrison S. Elliott; Dir. Public In- 
form. Dept., Miss Mollie EB. Sullivan. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association (see Jewish 
Ass'n for Neighborhood Centers). 

Youth of All Nations (1943), 16 St. Luke’s Pi2 
New York 14, N. Y.; 8,000: Exec, Dir., Clara Leiser. 

Youth Argosy (1948), Northfield, Mass.; 30,000; 
Pres., Monroe Smith. 

Youth Hostels, American (1934), 6 East 39th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 10,080; Sec., William.A. Nel- 
son. 

Young Men’s 


Hebrew Associations (see World 
Federation of). 


Sey 
Zionist Organization of America (1897), 41 East 
42d St., New York 17, N. Y.; 750,000; Sec., Dr. 
Sidney Marks. 
Zonta International (Nov. 8, 1919), 59 East Van 


Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill; 9,000; Sec., Miss Ellen 
Fireoved. 


Zoologists, American Society of (1901), Dept. of 


Biolcgy, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y.; Sec., 
Walter N. Hess, P 


es Scholarships 


Candidates may apply either from the state in 
which they have their legal residence or from the 
state in which they have received at least two 


made for two years in the first instance, with pos- 
sible third year at the discretion of the Trustees. 
No restriction placed upon choice of studies. 

To be eligible candidate must be—(a) A male 
citizen of the U. S. and unmarried; (b) Over 19 
and not over 25 years old at time of entrance; (c) 
have at least junior standing in some recognized 
degree granting university or college in the U. S. 

Competition is held annually in every state. 


years of their college education. Detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained from Dr. Frank Aydelotte, 
American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J. 

The stipend of a Rhodes Scholarship is at pres- 
ent £500 per year, approx, $1,400. 

In the 1951 competition, 32 scholars were chosen 
from 417 competitors, the Successful candidates 


representing 28 states and 24 colleges and uni- 
versities. 


5 850; : 


Ass’n of N. Y¥. City (1907), 7 
= +; 200; Book 


154,185; Nat’l Sec., Mrs. Florence H. 
Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont . 


Friendship , 


ae To, hee 


AW 


Education—Nobel Prize Winners 


ARDS—MEDALS—PRIZES 


The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


Nobe! 


Government. : 


The founder stipulated that ‘‘no consideration whatever 
€ most deserving be awarded the prize, 
ality of the winner at the time of the award is giv 
birth a 


didates . .. th 


A., 
Ch., Chilean; D., Dutch 
Zarian; I., Italian; Jap., Ja 
Spanish; Swe., Swed: 


added. 


Alfred B. 1, inventor of dynami 
_ to be distributed yearly to 

ceding year. 

Physics and chemistry awards are m 
physiology by the Stockholm Faculty of 
for peace by a committee of five persons elected 
Nobel Fund is managed by a board of directors, 


those who 


most contributed 


Medicine; f 
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who died Dec. 10, 1896, bequeathed $9,000,000, the interest 
to the benefit of mankind during the pre- 


ade by the Swedish Academy of Science; for medicine or 
or literature by the Swedish Academy of Literature; 
by the Norwegian Parliament (Storthing). The 
the head of which is appointed by the Swedish 


shall be paid to the nationality of the can- 
whether of Scandinavian origin or nok Nation- 
en. In cases of double nationality, the nation of 


erican; Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian 
Finnish; 


; Dn., Danish; E., English; F., French; Fin., deine: ae ae 


: sh; German; Hun., Hun- 
panese; N., Norwegian; P., s ; 3 1 
Jap., Japanese; N., eg Polish; Port., Portuguese; Ru 


R., ssian; Sp., 


Year 


1901. .)W. C. Réntgen(G.)|J. H. van’t Hoff|E. A. von Bebring/R. 


Physics 


Chemistry 


1902. .|H. A. Lorentz (D.) |. Fischer (G.) 


1903.. 


1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907... 
1908. . 


1909.. 


1910.. 
1911.. 
1912.. 
1913.. 


1914... 
1915.. 


1916.. 
1917.. 
1918.. 
1919... 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922. . 
1923.. 


1924.. 
1925... 


1926.. 
1927.. 


1928. . 
1929.. 
1930.. 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 


1935. . 


P. Zeeman (D.) 


H. A. Beequerel(F.) 
Pierre and Marie 
urie (F.) born 


Poland 
Lord Rayleigh (B.)|Sir William Ram- |I. P. Pavlov (R.) |F. Mistral (F.) 


8S. A. Arrhenius 
(Swe.) 


Medicine and 
Physiology 


Sir Ronald Ross 
(E.) 


N. R. Finsen (Dn.) 


say (E.) 
Philipp Lenard (G.)|A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 


J. J. Thomson (E.) 
A. A, Michelson 


H. Moissan (F.) 
E. Buchner (G.) 


C. Golgi (1.), S. Ra- 
mon y Cajal (S: 


D. 
Cc. L. A. Laveran 


G. Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (B.)|P. Ehrlich (G. 


G. Marconi (1.) 
¥F, Braun (G.) 


J. % van der Waals 

Ww. Wien (G.) 

Gustaf Dalén 
(Swe.) 

H,. Kamerlingh- 
Onnes (D.) 

M. von Laue (G.) 


W. H. Bragg (E.) 
. L, Bragg (E.) 


Charles G. Barkla 
(E.) 

M. Planck (G.) 

J. Stark (G.) 

\C. Guillaume (Swi.) 

Albert Einstein (G.) 

‘Niels Bohr (Dn.) 

R. A. Millikan (A.) 


K. M. G. Siegbahn 
(Swe.) 

James Franck (G.) 

Gust. Hertz (G.) 

Jean B. Perrin (F.) 

Arthur Compton 
(A.) & C. T. R 
Wilson (E.) 

O. W. Richardson 


(E.) 
Duce L. V. de Brog- 
lie (F.) 


Chandrasekhara 


Russia 
W. Ostwald (G.) |Theodor Kocher Selma Lagerlét 
(Swi.) (Swe.) 


O. Wallach (G.) 


Marie Curie (F.), 
born Poland 
Gpignard (F.) 
Sabatier (F.) 


Werner (Swi.) 
Ww. Ee tas 
Willstatter (G. 


Not awarded 


We 
P, 
A. 
iE 
R. 


Not-awarded 


F. Haber (G.) 
Not awarded 


E. Metchniko 
(G. F.), born 


A. Kossel (G.) 
A.Gullstrand (Swe.) 


A. Carrel (A.), born 
France 


C. Richet (F.) 
R. Barany (Aus.) 
Not awarded 
Not awarded 
Not, awarded 


Not awarded 
Jules Bordet (B.) 


‘Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) 


Frederick Soddy 
F. W. Aston (£.) 


Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F.G.Banting (Can. 
& Dr. J. J 


Not awarded 


Not awarded 
A. V. Hill (E.) & 
O. Meyerhof (G.) 
) 
Js J, Rs 
McLeod (Can. 
W. Einthoven (D.) 


Richard Zsigmondy|Not awarded 


(G.), born Aus. 


T. Svedberg (Swe.)|Johan Fibiger (Dn.) 


Heinrich Wieland |J. Wagner Jauregg 
ne (Ga: (Aus.) 


Literature 


F, A. Sully 
Prudhomme (F.) 
Theodor Momm- 
sen (G.) 


B. Bjornson (N.) 


J. Echegaray (Sp, 
H. Sienkiewicz ( 


G. Carducei (1.) 
R. Kipling (E.) 
R,. Eucken (G.) 


) 
5) 


P. Heyse (G.) 

M. Maeterlinck (B.) 
G. Hauptmann (G.) 
R. Tagore (Beng.) 


Not awarded 
noe ain Rolland 


(F.) 
Verner von Heiden- 
stam (Swe.) 
K. Gjellerup (Dn.) 
H. Pontoppidan 


(Dn.) 
Not awarded 


Carl Spitteler (Swi.) 
Knut Hamsun (N.) 
Anatole France (F.) 
J. Benavente (Sp.) 
W. B. Yeats (Irish) 
Wladyslaw Rey- 
aS Shaw (E) 
Signora G. Deledda 
Henri Bergson (F.) 


Adolf. Windaus (G.)/D. aneaee Nicolle 


A. Harden (E.) 
& H. von Euler, 
Chelpin E. (Swe.), 
born Germany 


F. G. Hopkins (E.) 
Cc. Eijkman 
(D.) 


Hans Fischer (G.) |Dr. Karl Land- 


Venkata Raman 
(India) 
Not awarded 


W. Heisenberg (G.) 


P. A. M. Dirac (E.) 
rwin Schroe- 

dinger (Aus.) 
Not awarded 


James Chadwick 
(E.) 


steiner (A.), born 


Austria 
Carl Bosch (G.) &|Otto Warburg (G.) 
‘us 


Friedrich Bergi 
(G.) 

Irving Langmuir 
(A) 

Not awarded 


H. C. Urey (A) 


Sir Charles S. Sher- 
rington (E.) & E. 
D, Adrian (B.) 

ay wae H. Morgan 


G.R. Minot (A.), W. 
P. Murphy ae & 
GH. Whinple(A.) 


Sigrid Undset (N.) 
Thomas Mann (G.) 


Sinclair Lewis (A.) 


Erik A. Karifeldt 
(Swe.) 


John Galsworthy 
(Ey) 

Ivan Bunin (F.) 
born Russia 

Luigi Pirandello (1.) 


Frederic and Irene|/Hans Spemann (G.) 


Joliot-Curie (F) 


No award 


Peace 


H. Dunant (Swi.) 

Frederick Passy(F.) 

E. Ducommun 
(Swi.) 

A. Gobat (Swi.) 

at By R. Cremer 


Institute of Inter- 
national L: 
ner (Aus. 

Theodore Roose- 

t (A.) 


vel 4 
E. T. Moneta (I.) 
L, Renault (F.) 

K. P. Arnoldsen - 


nelles de Con- 
stant (F.) 
International Peace 


H. Fried (Aus. y 


H. LaFontaine (B.) 
Not awarded 
Not awarded 
Not awarded 


International Red 
Cross of Geneva 


Not. awarded 
oe Wilson 


») 
L. Bourgeois (F.) 
K.H.Branting (Sw.) 
Christian Lange(N.) 
F. Nansen (N.) 


Not awarded 


Not awarded 

C. G. Dawes (A.) 

Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain (E.) 

Aristide Briand (F.) 

G, Stresemann (G.) 

Ferdinand Buis- 
son (F.), 

Ludwig Guidde(G.) 

Not awarded 

F. B. Kellogg (A.) 


N.Séderblom(Swe.) 

Dr.N.M.Butler(A.) 

Jane Addams (A.) 

Not awarded 

Sir Norman Angell 
(E.) ¢ 


Arthur Henderson 
(E.) 


Carl von Ossietaky 
(G.) 


594. * Education—Nobel and Pulitzer Prizes ; 
Medicine and f . 
Year - Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace ee 
1936..|Carl D. Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye|Sir Henry H. Dale |Eugene O’Neill (A.)|Carlos deS, Lamas 
aoe rent ene Ohya rae Otto (Arg.) ej} 
. F. Hess (Aus. erlan 
vs : iter N. Haworth|Albert von Martindu | Viscounr Cecil of — 
1937 Son. agen Mics ‘ ie Beent-Gye = Ge) Chel a (B) } 
G. P. Thomson (.)|Paul ir 5 uD. : ant 
‘ermi uhn(G.)*|Corneille Heymans |Pearl Buck (A.), |Nansen Internat'l © 
1938, .|Enrico F (.) |Richard K (G.) cme ore a Js Oflea for Rete! 
tena: Domagk |Frans Ee! i (Not award 
Hn i Bu ndt (G.)*,|Gerhard Dom: mi 
SE ee ce | aoe Sillanpaa (Fin.) 
Og) (Swi.) 
1943. .|Otto Stern (A) Georg Hevesy Edward Doisy (A.) ’ 
(Hun.) pat = (Dn.) = v in 
1944,. are fsaac Rabi |Otto Hahn (G.) mes 4 Allee iohannes V. Jensen py 
1945... Herbe: asser 
or Wolfgang Pauli pdt, Virtanen {Sir Ate Flem- Lagi, Eases Je ie a ‘Cordell Hull (A) 
.) Aus. : in; rs - 
o.-2Ne ‘ : Dr Ernest Boris ela Mistral (Ch.) 
Chain ce) 
Sir Howard Walter! 
Dr. J B. 5 Herman J Mull Hi Hesse ohn R. Mott (A.) 
1940. .|Percy W. Bridg- Tr. James B. Sum-|Herman J. er |Herman : ri 
his men (A.) ae ner (A.) (Swi.) ‘Emily Balch (A.) 
John Northrop (A.) 
Dr. Wendell M. 
Stanley (A.) i 
1948. .|Sir Edward Apple-|Sir Robert Robin- |Dr. Carl F. Cori and] André Friend Gide| American Friends 
, ton (E) son (E) wife, Dr. Gerty| (F.) Service Committee 
Cori (A); born (Quakers) and 
Czechoslovakia Friends Service 
and Dr. Bernar- Council, London 
do Houssay (Arg.) 
1948 .|Patrick M. S./Arne Tiselius Dr. Paul Mueller |Thomas Stearns (Not awarded) 
Blackett (E.) (Swed.) (Swi.) baie ie Ameri- 
can-bo 
1949. _|Hideki Yukawa William F, Giauque| Walter R. Hess William Faulkner, |Lord Boyd Orr (E.) 
(Jap .) (A) (Swi.jand Antonio} (A.) 
feat eS E. Moniz 
ort. 
1950. |Cecil Frank Powell|/Otto Diels and Philip Showwalter}Bertrand Russell |Dr. Ralph J. 
(E,) Kurt Adler (G.) {Hench (A), Edward] (B.) Bunche (A.) 
Calvin Kendal(A), 
eon Reichstein 
iS. 
1951, .|Sir John Cockeroft|Dr. Edwin M. Mc-|Dr. Max Theiler (A)| Par Lagerkvist Leon Jouhaux 
(E.) and FE. T. Ss. Millan (A.) & Dr.| born So. Africa (Swe.) (F.) 
Walton (Irish) ee T. Seaborg 
1952. .|Consult Index Consult Index Selman A. Waks- * |Consult Index No award 
man (A.) Born in 
Ukraine 
*Declined. **No 1940, 1941 or 1942 Nobel Prizes were announced. 


Cash value of the 1951 awards in each field, $32,357. Joint awards were equally divided. King 


* Gustaf VI, of Sweden, made presentation Dec. 10, 


1951. 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 


The Graduate School of Journalism at Colum- 
bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened Sept. 1912 and is located 
at 116th St. and Broadway, New York City. 

The Advisory Board on the Pulitzer Prizes 
established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
to Columbia University, New York City, are 
awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
University on recommendation of the Advisory 
Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia. 

Prizes are awarded for work done in the preceding 
year. 

Advisory Board on Pulitzer Prizes—President 
Dwight David Eisenhower, of Columbia University; 
Sevellon Brown (1956)—The Providence (R.I.) 
Journal; Hodding Carter (1953)—The Delta Demo- 
crat-Times, Greenville, Miss.; Robert Choate 
(1954)—The Boston (Mass.) Herald; Kent Cooper 
(1956)—The Associated Press, New York, N. Y.; 
Gardner Cowles (1954)—Cowles Magazines, New 
York, 5 ; John S. Knight (1954)—Knight 
Newspapers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Arthur Krock 
(1955)—The New York Times, Washington Bureau; 
William R. Mathews (1956)—the Arizona Daily 
Star, Tucson, Ariz.; Benjamin M. McKelway 
(1955)—The Evening Star, Washington, D. C.; 
Stuart H. Perry (1953)—The Adrian (Mich.) Tele- 
sram; Joseph Pulitzer (1955)—St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. Dean Carl W. Ackerman (secre- 
tary), Columbia University, New York, N. Y 


MERITORIOUS PUBLIC SERVICE 


For disinterested and meritorious public service 
rendered by an American newspaper during the 
year—$500 gold medal. 
1917—No award. 
1918—The New York Times. 
1919—Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal. 

{920—No award. 

4921—Boston Post. 

1922—The World (New York, N. Y.). 
1923—Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 
1924—The World (New York, N. Y.). 
1925—No award. 


1926—Enauirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 

1927—Canton (O.) Daily News: 

1928—Indianapolis (Ind.) Times. 

1929—Evening World (New York, N. Y.). 

1930—No award. 

1931—Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 

1932—Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 

1933—New York World-Telegram. 

1934—Medford (Oreg.) Mail-Tribune, 

1935—Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 

1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette. 

1937—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 

1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune. . 
A special bronze plaque to the Edmonton (Al- 
berta) Journal. 

1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News. 

1940—Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American, 

1941—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 

1942—Los Angeles (Calif.) Times. 

1943—Omaha (Nebr.) World Herald. 

1944—The New York Times. 

1945—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 

1946—The Scranton (Pa.) Times. 

1947—Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 

1948—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 

1949—Nebraska State Journal. 

1950—Two awards: Chicago (Ill.) Daily News, 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 

1951—Two awards: i (Fla.) Herald and 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 

1952—St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch. 


(History of the services rendered to the public by 
the American press during the preceding year: 
1918—Minna Lewinson and Henry Beetle Hough.) 


REPORTING 


A, distinguished example of a reporter’s work 
during the year, the test being strict accuracy, 
terseness; preference being given to news stories 
prepared under the piessoxe of edition time, that 
celaee | i the credit of the profession of journal- 
sm— is 

'1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, The World, N. Y,. 


_ 1919—No award. : 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., The World, New York. 
1921—Louis Seibold. The World, New York. 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, The Associated Press. 
_. 1923—Alva Johnston. The New York Times. 
1924—Magna White, San Diego (Calif.) Sun. 


5 _ 1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 


cial award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
n. 


Tess. 
1933—Francis A. Jamieson, The Associated Press. 
_ 1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935— William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
1937—John J. O’Neill, New York Herald Tribune; 
William L. Laurence, The New York Times; 
Howard W. Blakeslee, The Associated Press; Go- 
bind Behari Lal, Universal Service, and David 
Dietz, Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
Paper Alliance. 
1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram. 
194i1—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram. 
1942—Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle. 
. 1943—George Weller, Chicago Daily News. 
_ 1944—Paul Schoenstein, New York Journal-Amer- 


. ican. 
- 1945—Jack S. McDowell, San Francisco Call 
Bulletin. 
1946—William L. Laurence, The New York Times. 
1947—Frederick Woltman, New York World- 


Telegram. 
LOCAL REPORTING 


1948—George E. Goodwin, Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 

for an expose of vote frauds, 1946. 

1949—Maleolm Johnson, New York Sun, for series, 
“Crime on the Waterfront.’’ 

1950—Me: $. Berger, New York Times, for story o 

Howaitd Unruh killings, in Camden, N. J. : 

1951—Edward S. Montgomery, San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, for series which resulted in an expose 
within the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

1952—George de Carvalho, San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle, for stories of “ransom racket’’ ex- 
torting money from Chinese in America for 
relations held in Red China. 


NATIONAL TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING 


_ 1942—Louis Stark, New York Times, labor stories. 
_» 1943—No award. 
1944Dewey L. Fleming, The Baltimore Sun. 
1945—James B. Reston, The New York Times, for 
Dumbarton Oaks reports. 
1946—Edward A. Harris, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
for articles on Tidewater Oil situation. 
1947—Edward T. Folliard, The Washington Post, 
for article on the Columbians. 


NATIONAL REPORTING 


1948—Bert Andrews, New- York Herald Tribune, 
for stories on State Department’s loyalty inquiry. 
Nat S. Finney, The Minneapolis Tribune, for 
articles on Federal civilian agencies. 

1949—Charles P. Trussell, The New York Times, 
for excellence in covering national scene. 

1950—Edwin O. Guthman. Seattle (Wash.) Times, 
for stories which provided information clearing 
Prof. Melvin Rader, Univ. of Wash., of com- 
munist charges. 

1951—No: award. 

1952—Anthony Leviero, New York Times, for ex- 
clusive article disclosing record of conversations 
between President Truman and General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur at Wake Island. 


TELEGRAPHIC REPORTING (International) 


1942—Laurence Edmund Allen, The ‘Associated 
Press. for reports on British Mediterranean fleet. 

1943—Ira Wolfert, North American Newspaper 
Alliance, Inc., for articles on fifth battle of the 
Solomons. 

1944—Daniel DeLuce, The Associated Press. 

1945—Mark S. Watson, Baltimore Sun. 

1946—Homer W. Bigart, New York Herald Tribune, 
for reporting from Pacific war theatre. 

1947—Eddy Gilmore, The Associated Press, for 
questions propounded to Josef Stalin. 

INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 

1948—Paul W. Ward, Baltimore Sun, for series on 
daily life in the U,S.S.R. 

1949—Price Bras Baltimore Sun, for series on 
freedom in India. 

1950-Fdmund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, 
for series ‘This is Russia—Uncensored.”’ 


: } Education—Puliter Prizes 
ee es ee 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, New York Evening Post | 1951—Keyes Beech, Chicago (Ill.). Daily News; 
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Homer Bigart, New York Herald Tribune; Mar- 
guerite Higgins, New “York Herald Tribune; Rel- 
man’ Morin, The Associated Press; Fred Sparks, 
Chicago (Ill.) Daily News; Don Whitehead, The 
Associated Press. 

1952—John M. Hightower, The Associated Press, 
for coverage of international affairs, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


For distinguished service as a Washington or 
foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H, R. Knickerbocker,* Philadelphia Public 

Ledger and New York Evening Post 


‘ost. 
i 1932—Walter Duranty, The New York Times, and 


Charles G. Ross, St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
1935—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune. 
1937—Anne O’Hare .McCormick, The New York 


Times. 

1938—Arthur Krock, The New York Times. 

1939—Louis P, Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
ciated Press in Germany. 

1940—Otto D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 

1941—Group Award. Bronze plaque or scroll to 
commemorate work of American correspondents 
on war fronts. 

aay P. Romulo, The (Manila) Philippines 

erald. 

1943—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York Times. 

1944—Ernest Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 
from the war fronts. 

1945—Harold V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 
columnist for The AssociatedPress. 

1946—Arnaldo Cortesi, The New York Times, for 
reports from Buenos. Aires. 

1947—Brooks Atkinson, The New York Times, for 
articles on life in the U.S.S.R. : 

1948—Discontinued. 


EDITORIAL 


For Settnewebed editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Tribune, 
1918—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Harvey E. 
World-Herald. 
1921—No award. 
1922—Frank M. O’Brien, New York Herald. 
1923—William Allen White, Emporia Gazette, 
1924—-Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. 
Special Prize: Frank I. Cobb..The (N. Y.) World. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
1926—The New York Times, Edward M. Kingsbury. 
1927—Boston Herald, F. Lauriston Bullard. 
1928—Grover C. Hall, Montgomery Advertiser. 
1929—Louis Isaac Jaffe, Norfolk Virginia Pilot. 
1930—No award 
1931—Chas. Ryckman, Fremont (Nebr.) Tribune. 
4932—No award. 
1933—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 
1934—E. P. Chase, Atlantic (Ia.) News Telegraph. 
1935—No award. 
1936—Felix Morley, Washington Post. George B. 
Parker, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 
1937—John W. Owens, Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
1938—W. W. Waymack, Des Moines (Ia.) Register 
and Tribune. 
1939—Ronald G. Callvert, Portland Oregonian. 
1940—Bart Howard, St. Louis (Mo.) Post Dispatch. 
1941—Reuben Maury, Daily News, N. Y. 
1942—-Geoffrey Parsons, New York Herald Tribune. 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour, Des Moines (Ia.) 
Register and_ Tribune. 
1944—Kansas City (Mo.) Star. Henry J, Haskell. 
1945—George W. Potter, Providence (R. I.) Jour- 


nal-Bulletin. 
Greenville (Miss,) Delta 


1946—Hodding Carter, 

Democrat-Times. 
1947—William H. Grimes, Wall Street Journal, N. Y. 
1948—Virginius Dabney, Richmond (Va,) Times- 


Dispatch. 
Boston (Mass.) aoa 
0S 


Newbranch, Omaha Evening 


1949—John H. Crider, 
Herbert Elliston. Washington (D. C.) Post. _ 

1950—Carl M. Saunders, editor, Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot. 

1951—William H. Fitzpatrick, New Orleans States. 

1952—Louis LaCross, St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


CARTOON 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500. 
1922—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1923—No_ award. 
1924—J. N. Darling. New York Herald Tribune. 
1925—Rollin Kirby, The World, New York. 
1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
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1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
es deter el Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
929—Rollin Bak The World, New York. 
igto-Cuaries B acauley Brooklyn Eagte. 
1931—Edmund _, Duff y Baltimore Sun, 
1932—John 'T, Mec fi hicago, ‘Tribune. 
933—H. M. Talburt, Washington (D. O.) Daily 
ep (A Scripps-Howard eb pete 
1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
, Milwaukee Journal. 


‘award. 

'—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News, N. 
1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago ‘batly News. 
1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
1940—Edmund Dufiy, Baltimore Sun. 
1941—Jacob Burck, Chicago Times. 
1942—Herbert Lawrence. Brock. NEA, Newspaper 
1948 day Darling Ni York Herald Tribune 
ay.N. Darling, New Yo Y 
1944—Clifford K. Berryman of the Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star 
1945—Bill Mauldin, United Feature Syndicate. 
1946—Bruce Alexander Russell, Los Angeles Times. 
1947—Vaughan Shoemaker, Chicago Paes News. 
1948—Reuben L. (Rube) Goldberg, The (N. Y.) Sun. 
1949—Lute Peace, Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 
pee nee ae Berryman, Washington (D. C.) 
Evening 
1951—Reg (eginala W.) Manning, Arizona (Phoé- 
nix) Republic 
1952-—Fred L. Packer, New York Mirror. 


NEWS PHOTOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
aS exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500. (This prize is open to 
amateurs as well as to photographers regularly 
employed by mewspapers, press associations, or 
syndicates. ) 
1942—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. 
19483—Frank Noel, The Associated Press, ‘‘Water.” 
1944— (War Front)—Frank Filan, The Press, for 

photograph ‘‘Tardwa Island’’; (Home Front)— 

Earle L. Bunker, Omaha (Neb.) World-Herald, 

for photograph ‘<Homecoming.”’ 
1945—(War front)—Joe Rosenthal, The Associated 

Press, for photograph of the marines planting 

American ag on Iwo Jima. 
1946—No. Award. 
1947—Arnold Hardy, amateur, for his picture of 

a woman leaping to death in the Winecoft Hotel 

fire in Atlanta, Ga. First Pulitzer award ever 

made to an amateur. 

1948—Frank Cushing, Boston (Mass.) Traveler, for 
photograph ‘‘Boy Gunman and Hostage.’ 

eee ener! Fein, New York Herald Tribune, 
for photograph “Babe Ruth Bows Out.” 

1950—Bill Crouch, Oakland (Calif.}) Tribune, for 
photograph of near-collision between a B-29 and 

a stunt flyer’s plane at an air show. 
1951—-Max Desfor, Associated Press, for photo of 

refugees fleeing across wrecked bridge in Korea. 
1952—John Robinson and Don Ultang, Des Moines 

Register and Tribune, for sequence of six photos 

of Drake-Oklahoma A. & M. football game in 

which player Johnny Bright’s jaw was broken. 


SPECIAL CITATION 


1941—The New York Times for the -vublic educa- 
tional value of its foreign news report. 

1944—Byron Price, Director of the Office of Censor- 
ship, for the creation and administration of the 
newspaper and radio codes 

1944—Mrs. William Allen White, a scroll indicating 
appreciation of Mr. White’s interest and services 
during the past seven years as a member of the 
Advisory Board of the Graduate School of 
Journalism, Columbia University. 

1945—The cartographers of the American press 
for maps of the war fronts. 

1947—(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, for their efforts to maintain and advance 
the high standards governing the. Pulitzer Prize 
awards. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, for its 
unswerving adherence to the public and pro- 
fessional ideals of its founder and its constructive 
leadership in the field of American journalism. 

1948—Dr. Frank Dieh) Fackenthal, a scroll indi- 
eating appreciation of Dr. Fackenthal’s interest 
and service during the past years. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LETTERS 
NOVEL 


For distinguished fiction, published in book form 
during the year, by an American Ns prefer- 
ably dealing with American life—$500 
1918—Ernest Poole, ‘‘His Family.’’ 
ceo Tarkington, ‘‘The MegnEiCenk Am- 

‘sons.’’ 


rd. 
1921—Edith Wharton, “The Age of Innocence.’ 
1922—Booth Tarkington, “Alice Adams,” nee 
1923—Willa Cather, ‘“‘One of Ours.’’ 
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Ww leon, fabs Able McLaughlins.” — 


1924—-Margaret. 
sea Be werner ae Si ae. ” (He declined 
the ey 


” 


27— Bromfield, ‘Early Autumn. ; 
1928—Thornton Wilder, “‘The Bridge of San Laie 


ulia: M. Peterkin, “Scarlet Sister Mary.” 
“Laughing Boy.”’ 


1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘“‘Years of Grace.” 
1932—Pearl S. Buck, ‘The Earth.”’ 
1933—-T. S. Stribling, ““The-Store.“* 


1934—Caroline Miller, ‘“‘Lamb in His Bosom.” 
1935—Josephine W. Johnson, “‘Now in November. | 
1936—Harold L. Davis, “Honey in the Horn > 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, ‘‘Gone With the Wind. 
1938—John P. Marquand, ‘“The Late George Apley.”” 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘‘The Yearling.” 
1940—John Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath. 
1941—No award. me 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, “‘In This Our Life, 
1943—Upton Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon’s es 
1944—Martin Flavin, “Journey in the Dark.” 
1945—John Hersey, “A Bell for Adano.” 
19a Robert Pet W: All th Fine s Men.’ 
— enn Warren, “‘ e y é 
pe ne Scag oe A.~Michener, “‘Tales of t! South 
‘acific.” 
1949—James Gould Cozzens, ‘‘Guard of Honor.” 
1950—A. B. Guthrie, Jr., ‘‘The Way West.”’ 
1951—Conrad Richter, “The Town. 
1952—Herman Wouk, ‘‘The Caine Mutiny.”’ 


DRAMA 


For an original American play which shall repre- 
sent the educational value and power of the stage, 
Le Geen dealing with American life—$500 
1918—Jesse ie. Williams, ‘“‘Why Marry?” 
1919—No award 
1920—Eugene O'Neill “Beyond = Horizon." 
1921—Zona Gale, “Miss Lulu Bet 
1922—Eugene O'Neill, “Anna Ghiristie.” 
1923—Owen Davis, “Tcebou: nd.’ 
1924—Hatcher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.’ 
aera a Howard, “They Knew What They 

ante 
1926—George Kelly, ‘‘Craig’s Wife.’’ 
1927—Paul Green, “In Abraham’s Bosom.’ 
1928—Eugene O'Neill, ‘Strange Thterlude.” 
1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene.’ 
1930—Marc Connelly. “The Green Pastures. te 
eee Glaspeli, ny Morrie Be - 
2—George aufman orrie skind and Ira 

Gershwin, “Of Thee I Sing. ‘4 
1933—Maxwell Anderson, 
1934—-Sidney Kingsley, 
1935—Zoé Akins, 
i3s7—Georgs S, Heaurmeee’ art Sheu een 

. Kaufman’ an oss Hart, ‘* 

Can't Take It With You belek 
1938—Thornton Wilder, “Our To 
1939—Robert E. Sherwood, “Abe Lincoln in Ii- 

nois.’ 
1940—William Saroyan, 


“The Tim as 
He declined the prize.) : to 
Wahere E. Sherwood, ‘‘There Shall Be No 


1st No award. 
—Thornton Wilder, ‘‘The Skin of Our Teet 
1944—No award. Special award—Richard Rodeers 
craves er ak Il, pec the operetta 
oma,’’ produce Ther, ti 
1945—Mary Chase, *‘Harve Hs Reale ae 
1946—Russel Crouse and Howard Lindsay, “State 
of the Union.’ 
1947—No award 
parte ies os Williams, ‘‘A Street Car Named 
esir, 
1949—Arthur Miller. “Death of a Salesman.’’ 
1950—Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, 
ana paren Logan,, ‘South Pacific’, with a book 
on James chen ty 
Beep conte: er’s ‘‘Tales of the 
1951—No award. 
1952—Joseph Kramm, ‘‘The Shrike.” 


HISTORY 
For a distinguished book of the 
pistory of Lh scorn Mating teag ta phe tig 
— usseran SS Amer: 
and Present Days.** eat eee 
eee Ford Rhodes, “‘A History of the Civil 


1920—Justin e's ith, : 
— Justin m “The War With ee ay 
1921—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sina. othe 

Victory at Sea.’ 


1922—James Ae Adams, “The Founding of 
gian 


New Eng 
1923—Charles Warren, ‘The | 
United States History.” Supreme Come 


1924—Charles Howard MclIllwain, “The Ameri 
Revolution: A- Constitutional Inter retation” > 
1925—Frederick Paxton, “‘A History of the 


American Frontier.’’ 
“History of the United 


wn.’? 


1926—Edward Channing, 
States, Volume VI.’ 


_ 1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘Pinckney’ Fy 
1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, “Main Currents in 


19 eon, the © 
e a mnon, ‘* rganizati 
Administration of the Union army, 1 eee 


2—Gen. Pershing, ‘“‘My Experiences 

in the World War.’’ » * 

1933—Frederick J. Turner, ‘ e Significance of 

Sections in American History.’’ 

1934—Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice.’’ ‘ 

1935—Charles McLean Andrews, ‘“‘The Colonial 

: Period of American History.’’ 

z 1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, ‘‘A Constitutional 
Brooks, ‘‘The Flowering of New 


History of the United States.” 
1937—Van Wyck 
England.”’ 
1938—Paul Herman Buck, ‘‘The Road to Reunion.” 
1939—Frank Luther Mott, ‘‘A History of American 
Magazines.”’ 
papel Sandburg, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 
ears.”’ 
1941—Marcus Lee Hansen, “The Atlantic Migra- 
. tion.’”’_ (Posthumous.) . 
1942—Margaret Leech, ‘“‘Reveiile in Washington.” 
1943—Esther Forbes, ‘‘Paul Revere and the World 


He Lived In.” 
“The Growth of American 


1944—Merle Curti, 

Thought.’’ 

1945—Stephen Bonsal, ‘‘Unfinished Business.”’ 
1946—Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., ‘““The Age of 


Jackson.’’ 
1947—Dr. James | Phinney Baxter 3d, ‘‘Scientists 


Against Time. 

1948—Bernard De Voto, ‘‘Across the Wide Mis- 
St ‘ 

1949—Roy F. Nichols, ‘‘The Disruption of American 
Demeocracy.’’ 

1950—O. W. Larkin, ‘‘Art and Life in America.’’ 

1951—R. Cariyle Buley, ‘‘The Old Northwest, 
Pioneer Period 1815-1840.”’ 

1952—Oscar Handlin, ‘‘The Uprooted.’’ 


BIOGRAPHY 


For the best American biography teaching patri- 
otic and unselfish services to the people—$500. 


1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude Howe Elliott, 
assisted by Florence Howe Hall, ‘‘Julia War 


Howe. 
1918—William Cabell Bruce, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, 
Self-Revealed.”’ 
1919—Henry Adams (posthumous), ‘‘The Education 
ms.’’ 


Beveridge, ‘“‘The Life of John 


Marshall.’’ 
1921—Edward Bok, ‘The Americanization of 
Edward Bok’’ (autobiography). 


ef laa Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 
rder.’’ 


Bo F 
1923—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 


of Walter H. Page.’’ 
peed —Mespeel Pupin, “From Immigrant. to In- 
- 7 


yventor. 
1925—M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ‘‘Barrett Wendel and 


His Letters.’’ - 
Harvey Cushing, ‘‘The Life of Sir 


Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’’ 

1929—Burton J. 4H Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.”’ 

1930—Marquis James, ‘‘The Raven,” a biography 
of Sam Houston. 

1931—Henry James, ‘“‘Charles W. Eliot.” 

1932—Henry F. Pringle, ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt.” 

1933—-Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.” 

1934—Tyler Dennett, ‘‘John Hay.” 

1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, ‘‘R. E. Lee.” 

1936—Ralph Barton Perry, ‘‘Thé Thought and 
Character of William James.” 

1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 
History of the Great Administration.” ‘ 

1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar's 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’? and 
Marauis James, “‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. I. The 
Border Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- 


dent. 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘Benjamin Franklin.”’ 
4940—Ray Stannard Baker, ‘‘Woodrow Wilson 
Life and Letters.’’ 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘‘Jonathan Edwards.” 
1942—Forrest Wilson; ‘‘Crusader in Crinoline.’’ 
1943--Samuel Eliot Morison, ‘‘Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea.”’ ¢ 
1944—Carlton Mabee, ‘'The American Leonardo: 
The Life of Samuel F. B, Morse.’’ 
1945—-Russell Baline Nye, “George Bancroft; 
Brahmin Rebel.’’ 
1946—Linnie Marsh Wolfe, ‘“‘Son of the Wilder- 


ness. 
1947—William Allen White, ‘‘The Autobiography of 
William Allen White.’’ (Posthumous, 
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1948—Margaret Cl vag : 
John Biscion.s lapp. ‘Forgotten First Citizen: 
. Sherwood, ‘‘Roosevelt and Hop- 


ns. 
1950—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘John Quincy Adams 
and the Foundations of American 7 Foreign 


Policy. 

1951—Margaret Louise Coit, ‘John C. Calhoun: 
American Portrait.’’ 

1952—Merlo J. Pusey, ‘‘Charles Evans Hughes.” 


POETRY* 
For a distinguished volume of verse by an 


American author—$500. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson,  ‘‘Collected 


Poems.’’ 

1923—Edna St. Vincent Millay, ‘‘The Ballad of the 
Harp-Weaver,” “A Few Figs from Thistles,” 
Eight Sonnets in American Poetry, 1922, A 


scell A 
1924—Robert Frost, ‘‘New Hampshire: A Poem 
with Notes and Grace Notes.”’ = 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson, “The Man Who 
Died Twice.” 
1926—Amy Lowell, ‘‘What’s O’Clock.” 
1927—Leonora Speyer, ‘‘Fiddler’s Farewell.” 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, ‘‘Tristram.” 
si pce Vincent Benét, ‘John Brown’s 
y.” 
1930—Conrad Aiken, ‘‘Selected Poems.” 
1931—Robert Frost, ‘‘Collected Poems.’’ 
1932—-George Dillon, ‘‘The Flowering Stone.” 
1933—Archibald MacLeish, ‘‘Conquistador.”’ 
1934—-Robert Hillyer, ‘‘Collected Verse.” 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann, ‘Bright Ambush.” 
1936—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, ‘“‘Strange Holiness.” 
1937—Robert Frost, ‘‘A Further Range.’’ 
1938—Marya Zaturenska, ‘‘Cold Morning Sky.”’ 
1939—John Gould Fletcher, “Selected Poems,’’ 
1940—Mark Van Doren, ‘‘Collected Poems.”’ 
1941—Leonard Bacon, ‘‘Sunderland Capture.” 
1942— William Rose Benet, “‘The Dust Which Is 


1943—Robert Frost. ‘‘A Witness Tree.” 
1944—Stephen Vincent Benét, ‘‘Western Star.’’ 
1945—Karl Shapiro, ‘“‘V-Letter and Other Poems.” 
1946—No award. 
1947—Robert Lowell, ‘‘Lord Weary’s Castle.’ 
1948—W. H. Auden, ‘‘The Age of Anxiety.” 
1949—Peter Viereck, ‘‘Terror and Decorum.” 
1950—Gwendolyn Brooks, ‘‘Annie Allen,’’ 
1951—Carl Sandburg, ‘Complete Poems.” 
1952—Marianne Moore, ‘‘Collected Poems.’’ 
*Previous to the establishment of this prize in 
1922, the following awards had been made from 
gifts provided by The Poetry Society: 
Songs,’’? by Sara Teasdale; 1919—‘‘Old Road to 
Paradise,’’ by Margaret Widdemer, and ‘Corn 
Huskers,’’ by Carl Sandburg. 


SPECIAL AWARD 


1944—-Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd, ‘‘Oklahoma.”’ 


PULITZER PRIZE IN MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition in the 
larger forms of chamber, orchestral or choral music 
or for any operatic work including ballet, performed 
or published during the year, by a composer of 
established residence in the United States—$500. 
1943—William Schuman, ‘‘Secular Cantata No. 2, 

A Free Song.”’ 
1944—Howard Hanson, ‘‘Symphony No, 4, Op. 34.” 
1945—Aaron Copland, ‘‘Appalachian Spring.” 
1946—Leo Sowerby, ‘‘The Canticle of the Sun.” 
1947—Charles E. Ives, ‘‘Symphony No. 3.” 
1948—Walter Piston, ‘‘Symphony No. 3.’ 
1949—Virgil Thompson, ‘‘Louisiana Story.” 
1950—Gian-Carlo Menotti, ‘‘The Consul,’’ 
1951—Douglas MacDowell Moore, ‘‘Giants in the 


, 


Earth 
1952—Gail Kubik, ‘“‘SSymphony Concertante.’’ 


Traveling Scholarships 


On the nomination of the faculty of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism three having a value of 
$1,500 each are awarded annually to those who 
shall have passed their examinations with the 
highest honor and are otherwise most deserving. 
Competition not necessarily restricted to those 
graduating in the year award is made, 1952 recipi- 
ents—John Burton Bremner, Brisbane, Australia; 
William C. Kreger, Rockville Center, N. Y.; Emer- 
son &. Chapin, Staten Island, N. Y. (Alternates: 
James S. Keat, Flushing, N. Y.; George P. Bzan, 
New York, N. Y.; Homer G. Starr, Council Blufts, 
Iowa.) 

An annual scholarship having a value of $1,500 
to an art student in America, who shall be certi- 
fied as the most promising and deserving by the 
National Academy of Design, with which the So- 
ciety of American Artists has been merged. 1952 
recipient—James N. Wines, Towson, Md. 


a 


*mans, Jr., of MI 
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ROBERT S. ABBOTT AWARD 


Established in memory of the pioneer Negro 
journalist who founded The Chicago peters 
weekly. 1952—Judge J. Waties Waring, for 
part in South Carolina school segregation trials. 


INSTITUTE OF THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


Octave Chanute Award, named for a pioneer 
aeronautical engineer who experimented _ with 
gliders and whose advice encouraged the Wright 
Brothers. 1952—John Clifford Seal, chief research 
pilot, Cornell Aero Lah. 

Thurman H. Bane Award, in memory of the first 
commanding officer of McCook Field, early aero- 
nautical inate eg ae = er a eg 
Major Patric: elly, eathe: oy 
pad Henry Seeler, Aero Med. Lab., WADC, 
WPAFB 


ie é 
Sylvanus Albert Reed Award. 1951—E. H. 
Heinemann, Pe ae Snir, El Segundo Div., 
las Airera, ‘o., Inc. 
ee bort M. leek Lah 1951—Ivan R, Tanne- 
hill, U. S. Weather Bureau. 
Lawrence Sperry Award. 1951—Robert C. Sea- 


as 
John Jeffries Award. 1951—Capt. John R. Pop- 
pen, (MC) USN (Ret.). 


AMERICAN IRISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Gold Medal of the Society, presented an- 
nually since 1937 to a distinguished American of 
Trish blood. 1952—Patrick A. McCarran, U. S. 
Senator from Nevada. 


MARIAN ANDERSON AWARD 


Marian Anderson won the Edward Bok award 
of $10,000 in 1941 and made it the base for an 
endowment for grants to deserving young singers. 
It is poe ere, By ae ‘aneiece Anderson Schol- 
arship Fund of Philadelphia. 2 

1952—Shirlee Emmons, N. Y. City, $1,000; Betty 
Lou Allen, Hartford, Conn., Mrs. Judith Raskin, 
N. Y. City, $500 each. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Gold Medal, estab. 1906. 1952—Auguste Perret. 

Craftsmanship Medal, estab. 1915. 1952—George 
Nakashima, in design and making of furniture. 

Fine Arts Medal, estab. 1919. 1952—Marshall 
Fredericks, in sculpture. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


1952—Award of Merit Medal, yearly to an out- 
standing person in America representing either 
painting, sculpture, novel, poetry or drama—Rico 
Lebrun, for painting. Gold Medal of the. Institute, 
for fiction, presented in the name of the Academy 
—Carl Sandburg. The Academy’s Fellowship in 
Literature, of the American Academy in Rome— 
William Styron, novelist. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS 
(Parent Body of the Academy) 


Fifteen $1,000 Arts and Letters Grants award- 
ed annually to non-members to further, creative 
work in the arts—$10,000 by the Academy, $5,000 
by the Institute. 

1952: Art—Clara Fasano, H. L. Kannerer, Ed- 
ward Melcarth, Doris Rosenthal, Walter Stuemp- 
fig, Charles White. Music—Robert Kurka, John 
Lessard, Howard Swanson, Literature—Saul Bel- 
low, Alfred Hayes, Theodore Roethke, Elizabeth 
Spencer, Peter Taylor, Yvor - Winters. Award 
for Distinguished Service to the Arts—Mrs. Simon 


Guggenheim. 
AUDUBON AWARD 


Of the Audubon Society, a bronze medal for dis- 
tinguished service in the conservation of natural 
resources. 1951—A Citation of Merit to Continental 
Oil Co, and to Western Natural Gas Co. 


F, WAYLAND AYER CUP 


Awarded annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of 
Philadelphia for newspaper typography, makeup 
and presswork. 1952—For 2nd consecutive year, to 
the Daily News Tribune, of La Salle, Ill. The cup 
must be won three times for permanent possession, 


ELIZABETH BLACKWELL CITATION 


First in 1949, honoring the achievements of 
women in medicine, and marking 100th anntiver- 
sary of the graduation of Elizabeth Blackwell as 
first woman doctor in the United States, presented 
annually by the New York Infirmary. 

1952—Dr. Katharine MacFarlane, Dr. Annie V. 
Scott, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Dr. Ethel] C. Dunham, 
Dr, Edith L. Potter. 


BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES AWARD 

To stimulate the work of researcher in the physi- 
cal sciences. 1952-53—-Murray Gerstenhaber, Ernest 
Mark Henley, Emin Turan Onat, Henry Helson, 


Education—Special Awards, Grants Fellowships 
SPECIAL AWARDS, GRANTS, FELLOWSHIPS 


Each received $3,000 and 


Manon Schatz. 
went to institution each chose. 


BARUCH AWARD 


Estab. 1951 ‘and sponsored by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Bernard M. Baruch Award 
was named for the elder statesman. 1952—Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


BOOK AWARBS 


Abington-Cekesbury Award, biennial since 1946, 
to ‘‘encourage the writing of distinguished books 
in the field of evangelical Christianity,’’ $5,000 out- 
Tight and $2,500 advance royalties. 1950—Roland 
H. Bainton, Yale Divinity Scheol, for Here I 
Stand; a biography of Martin Luther. 


Anisfield-Wolf Awards, two $1,000 awards an-~ 
nually since 1936, for best books en racial rela- 
tions. 1952—Col. Laurens van der Post, for Ven- 
ture to the Interior; Brewton Berry, for Race 
Relations. 


John Burroughs Medal, for a book by a natural- 
ist, the works of John Burroughs being taken as 
standard. 1952—Rachel L. Carson, for The .Sea 
Around Us. 


Bancroft Prizes, by Columbia University, for 
distinguished writing in American history, $2,000 
each. 1952—Merlo J. Pusey, for biography Charles 
Evans Hughes; C. Vann Woodward, for Origins of 
the New South. 

Charles W. Follett Award, estab. 1950, annually 
by the Wilcox & Follett Co., for worthy contri- 
bution to children’s literature, $3,000 and a gold 
medal. 1952—Reba Paeff Mirsky, for Thirty-one 


Brothers and Sisters, illustrated by W. T. Mars. 


Child Study Association, a scroll, for ‘‘a book 
for young people which faces with- honesty and 
courage real-problems in the world today.’’ 1951— 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Helen Ferris, for Partners: 
The United Nations and Youth. No 1952 prize. 


Christopher Awards, see page 599. 


Commonwealth Club of California. 1951—Gold 
medal for fiction, Vina Delmar, for About Mrs. 
Leslie; non-fiction, Henry H. Hart, for Sea Road 
to the Indies; Jade Snow Wong, Fifth Chinese 
Daughter; Dale Van Every, Bridal Journey; Dr. 
Lynn White, Jr., Educating Our Daughters; Mar- 
ion Garthwaite, Thomas and the Red Headed 
Angel (juvenile book). Special citation—Thomas 
A. Bailey, Stanford University professor, America 
Faces Russia. 


Edgar Awards, statuettes of Edgar Allan Poe, 
annually by Mystery Writers of America, for 
achievement in the major fields of crime writing. 
1952—Mary MacMullen first novel, Strangle Hold; 
motion picture, Detective Story; radio, Dragnet; 
television, The Web; true crime, St. Clair McKel- 
way, for True Tales From the Annals of Crime and 
Rascality; short story, John Collier, for Francies 
and Goodnights; critic, San Francisco Chronicle 
for general excellence of mystery reviewing; and 
special awards to Ellery Queen for his . 
Queen’s Quorum, and to Lenore Glen Offord, mys- 
tery reviewer, San Francisco Chronicle. 


Ellery Queen Awards, annually by Mercury Pub- 
lications in the Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 
contest, in cooperation with Little, Brown & Co., 
1952—Thomas Flanagan, for Cold Winds of Adesta, 
$2,000. Thirty writers were awarded over $10,000 
in the contest. A Special Award of Merit, $1,000, 
went to Edgar Pangborn for The Singing Stick. 


Friends of American Writers, Chicago, $1,000 
annually to author of a distinguished book. 1952— 
Vern Sneider, for Teahouse of the August Moon. 


George Washington Carver Award, by Double- 
day & Co., $1,500 outright and $1,000 advance 
against royalties, for a book dealing with the 
American Negro. Not annual, 1949—Bucklin 
Moon, for Without Magnolias (novel). 


Golden_ Books Awards, annually by _ Catholic 
Writers Guild, to each author a Gold Book, and 
to publisher a Golden Scroll. 1952—Richard 
Sullivan, for The Fresh and Open Sky. 


Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, see page 601. 


Harper Prize Novel, biennially since 1922, for 
best novel submitted in competition, $10,000. 1950 
—Max Steel, for Debby. 1952—No award. 


Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, bi-annually by 
American Historical Ass’n for a monograph in 
field of European History. 1951—Hans W. Gatzke, 
of sores Hopkins Univ., for Germany’s Drive to 

e West. 


_Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowship, annually 
since 1935, for literary works of fiction and non- 
fiction. 1951—Madison A. Cooper, Jr., for Sironia, 
Texas, $2,400. 


Paul 
$1,500 


> 


ah 
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Jack and Jill Magazine Award. $1,000 by Curtis 
Publishing Co., for serial for children starting 
as Eh alee Gertrude J. Rinden. 

Jo Burroughs Medal, annually, for a book by 
4 a naturalist, the works of Burroughs being taken 
- as standard. 1951—No award. 1952—Rachel L. 
arson, for The Sea Around Us. 
as Lone Star Award, estab. 1952 as a biennial by 
2 Nat’l League of American Penwomen. 1952—Olive 
Burt, for Jedediah Smith: Fur Trapper. 
MLA-Oxford Award, $1,000 plus royalties. Spon- 
sored by the Modern Language Ass’n-Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1951—Warren Ramsey, Univ. of 
Calif. (Berkeley campus), for Jules Laforgue and 


the Ironic Inheritance. 

National Bock Awards, since 1950 (American 
Book Publishers Council, American Booksellers 
Ass'n, and Book Manufacturers Institute of N.Y.) 
for distinguished literary achievement, as a coop- 
erative effort of the book publishing industry. 
Gold medals. 1952—(fiction) James Jones, for 
_. From Here to Eternity; (non-fiction) Rachel L. 
Carson, for The Sea Around us; (poetry) Marianne 
Moore, for Collected Poems. 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards, instituted by 
: Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly. 

-Annually by a committee of the American Library 
_ Association. 1952—Newbery Medal, Eleanor Estes, 
- for Ginger Pye. Elizabeth Yates, for Amos For- 
_, tune, Free Man. Randolph Caldecott Medal, Nicho- 

las Mordvinoff, for Finders Keepers. 

@. Henry Prize Awards (published since 1918) 
sponsored since 1926 by Doubleday & Co., for short 
Stories published in Prize Stories. Three annual 

- prizes, $300, $200, and $100. 1951—Harris Downey, 
_ The Hunters; Eudora Welta, The Burning; Truman 

' Capote, The House of Flowers. : 

Rung Award, sponsored by the Muhlenberg 

Press. 1952 (first to be elven) Elisabeth Patton 
Moss, for The Iranian, $5.000. 


Pulitzer Prizes, see pages. 594-597. 


Southern Authors Award, for an outstanding 
book about the South, by a Southerner, published 
during the preceding year. 1950—Lillian Smith, 
Killers of the Dream. 

Westminster Novel Award, by Westminster Press, 
Phila., since 1948, for best novel emphasizing in- 
fluence of Christian faith in contemporary life or 
history. 1951—C. E. L’Ami, for The Green 
Madonna, $7,500. 

Zondervan Awards, sponsered by Zondervan Pub. 
House, Grand Rapids, Mich., for books chosen in 
International Christian Fiction Contest. 1951— 
Dr. James H. Hunter, for Thine Is the Kingdom, 
Sita (1953 awards will be for $4,000, $750 and 


+ 


BORDEN AWARDS 


Estab. 1939 by the Borden Company Foundation, 
for outstanding research. in various fields, a gold 
» medal and $1,000. 1952—Julius H. Hess, Un. of 
Ill, Coll. of Medicine; Carrell H. Whitnah, Kan, 
State College; Emerson W. Bird, Iowa State Col- 
lege; John Wm. Hibbs, Ohio Agric. Experiment 
Station; Max Kleiber, Un. of Calif.; Clara 
Storvick, Oregon State College; Ralph B. 
Princeton, N. J.; William S. Tillett, N. Y. Univ. 
College of Medicine; E. L. Robert Stokstad, Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y. 
BROTHERHOOD ~ AWARD. 


Annually since 1949, by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, “for holding high the 
torch of understanding and lighting the way for 
men of all races and all creeds.’’ 1951—Louis B. 
Seltzer, editor of the Cleveland Press, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper. 

MARIA MOORS CABOT PRIZES 


Estab. 1939, by Dr. Godfrey Lowell Cabot. An- 
nually by Columbia University, for ‘‘outstanding 
contributions to understanding among the nations 
of the Americas.’’ Gold medals to winners, silver 
pele to newspapers or news services they repre- 
sent. 

1952—Jules Dubois, Chicago Tribune; Antonio 
Arias Bernal, Hoy magazine, Mexico City; Dr. 
Juan B. Fernandez, dir. El Heraldo, Baranquilla, 
Colombia; Belarmino Austregesilo De Athyde, ed. 
Diario da Noite, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Jorge Del- 
ano Frederick, Topaze magazine, Santiago, Chile. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AWARD 


By Newman Club Federation, composed of 520 
clubs for Catholic students. 1951—Clare Boothe 
Luce, for ‘‘outstanding contribution in the field of 
government -and church affairs.’’ e 


CAREY-THOMAS AWARD 


Annually for a distinguished example of creative 
publishing, sponsored by Publishers’ Weekly. 1952— 
Houghton Mifflin Company, for Life in America, 
by Marshall B. Davidson... Honorable mention to 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, for launching of 12- 
vol. interpreter’s Bible, edited by Dr. George A. 
Buttrick; to Viking Press for preparation of The 


Forrestal Diaries, 
Eugene S, Duffield. 


CATHOLIC ACTION MEDAL 


Annually since 1934, by St. Bonaventure (N. Y. 
University. 1952—James M. O’Neill, Bate , 


CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION CLUB OF 
CHAMPIONS AWARD 


Annually since 1936, gold medal with diamond. 
1951—Arthur J.-Morris, banker. 


SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


ical Industry estab. 1933, Solid gold 
medal. 1952—Crawford H. Greenewalt :! 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


ACS Award in Pure Chemistry, estab. 1931. 
Diploma and $1,000. 1953—William von E. Doering. 
Borden Award in the Chemistry of Milk, estab. 
1938, Gold Medal and $1,000; 1953—Robert Jenness. 
Eli Lilly &.Co. Award in Biological Chemistry, 
estab. 1934. Gold medal, $1,000, and travel allow- 
ance not more than $150. 1953—Nathan O. Kaplan. 
Fisher Award-in Analytical Chemistry, estab. 
1947, $1,000, an etching, and travel allowance not 
more than $150. 1953—Donald D. Van Slyke. 
tzsche Award, estab. 1948, for research in 
essential oils, Gold medal and $1,000, 1953—Max 

Ole : 

Garvan Medal, estab. 1926, women for distin- 
guished services to chemistry. Gold medal, 1953— 
Leonora N. Bilger. 

Ipatieff Prize, estab. 1943, for research in catal- 
ysis or high pressure, given every three years, 
Income from a trust fund and diploma. 1953— 
Robert B. Anderson. 

Paul-Lewis Laboratories Award in Enzyme Chem- 
istry, estab. 1945. Gold medal, $1,000 and travel 
allowance not more than $150. 1953—Harl R. 
Stadtman. 

Precision Scientific Co. Award in Petroleum 
Chemistry, estab. 1948. $1,000 and certificate, and 
travel allowance not more than $150. 1953—Robert 
W. Schiessler. 

Priestley Medal for distinguished services in 
Chemistry (the highest honor in U. S. chemistry), 
estab. 1922. Gold medal and travel expenses. 1952— 
Samuel C. Lind. 

Scientific. Apparatus Makers Award in Chemical 
Education, ‘estab. 1950. $1,000, certificate, 1953— 
Howard J, Lucas. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 


Gold medal for outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of the chemical profession. 1951— 
Dr. Harry N. Holmes. 


CERAMIC ART PRIZES” 


Sponsored by the Syracuse (N.Y.) Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 1950—(ceramic sculpture) Betty Daven- 
port Ford, Lois Mahier, Thomas F. McClure, Wil- 
liam M. McVey, Adolf Odorfer, Henry Rox; (pot- 
tery) Whitney, Atchley, Charles Lakofsky, Polia 
Pillin, Antonio Prieto, Lee R. Rosen, Viktor 
Schreckengost, Donald Siegfried, Peter H. Voulkos; 
(enamels) Karl Drerup. Honorable mention: (ce- 
ramic sculpture) Margaret Stierlin, Ellen V. Wal- 
ters; (pottery) Edwin Cadogan, Leza S. McVey, 
Harold E. Rieggers, Nancy Wickham. 


CHRISTOPHER AWARDS 


Started by Father James Keller, hq. 18 BH, 48th 
St., New York, N. Y. Funds raised by voluntary 
contributions. 1952—For film Quo Vadis, $10,000; 
for TV opera Amahl & the Nighi Visitors, $3,000: 
for NBC broadcast, Path of Praise, $3,000. These 
awards were shared by severalpeopie. Also, to 
Fulton Oursler, for The Greatest Book Ever Writ- 
ten, $5,000; Célestine Sibley for news story in 
Atlanta Constitution, $2,000; Elizabeth Vroman for 
th How They Run, in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
2,000. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Norman Medal, since 1872, for a paper considered 
a Bg ie to engineering science. 1952—No 
award. - 

J. James Croes Medal. 1952—No award. 

Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize, since 1883, for 
papers describing in detail works of construction. 
1952—C. E. Keefer, ‘‘Improvements at the Back 
River Sewage Works, Baltimore, Md.” 

James Laurie Prize, since 1913, next in order of 
merit to Thomas Fitch Rowland Prize. 1952—John 
‘Settlement Correction at LaGuardia 


edited by Walter Millis and 


Range Action in Harbor Basins.” 

Collingwood Prize for Juniors, since 1895, for 
describing an engineering work with which the 
author was directly connected. 1952—T. William 


1 . 
Boulding, Univ. of Michigan. 
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Lambe, “Capillary Phenomena in Cohesionless 
Soils.”| JouN BATES CLARK MEDAL 


Of the American Economic Association, biennial 
for outstanding contribution to economic literature 
an economist under 40. 1949—Kenneth E. 


COLLIER TROPHY 


. 1911 by the National Aeronautical Asso- 
Basin for outst ding achievement in aviation. 
1951—Jointly to the helicopter industry, the Armed 
Services and the Coast Guard ‘‘for development 
and use of rotary wing aircraft (helicopter) for air 
rescue operation.’”’ Presentation was made by 
President Truman at the White House. 


CONSERVATION AWARD 


By the Izaak Walton League of America for con~ 
tribution to conservation of America’s resources. A 
bronze sculpture, to be held for a year, and a 
permanent citation. i 

1952—Muskingum Watershed Conservancy Dis- 
trict, New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


CRISS AWARD 


Estab. 1949 by Mutual of Omaha. First award 
1951—Drs. Philip S. Hench and Edward C. Kendall, 
of Mayo Clinic, for work in development of corti- 
sone, $5,000 each. 


ALICE M. DITSON AWARD 


1,000 awarded annually since 1945 by Columbia 
university to an American conductor for distin- 
guished services to American music. 1952—Leopold 
Stokowski. 


LUCY MARTIN DONNELLY FELLOWSHIP 


Established 1951, at Bryn Mawr College for 
women writers who are citizens of the United 
States, Canada or Great Britain. A $2,500 grant 
to be given for each college year and may be 
used for a project in creative writing or research 
in the humanities. Holder will reside at college 
but will have no academic duties, Fellowship was 
founded by friends and students of Miss Donnelly, 
for many years a member of the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege faculty. 


EGLESTON MEDAL 


Established in 1939 in memory of Prof. Thomas 
Egleston who, in 1864, founded the Columbia 
School of Mines. Given annually to a Columbia 
alumnus. 1952—Reginald J. S. Pigott, Class of 


1906. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN AWARD 


Estab. Mar. 14, 1949 9n 70th birthday of Albert 
Einstein, $15,000 to be awarded by the Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, N. J., every three years 
for an outstanding contribution to knowledge in 
the mathematical and physical sciences. First 
award, 1951—Prof. Kurt Godel of the Institute, 
and Prof. Julian Schwinger of Harvard University, 
each receiving a medal bearing likeness of Hin- 
stein and sharing the cash award. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Edison Medal Award, 1950—Otto T. Blackwell, 
for his pioneer contributions to the art-of telephone 
transmission. 1951—Dr. Charles F. Wagner, for 
“distinguished contributions in the field of power 
system engineering.’’ 1952—Arthur E. Silver, for 
pioneering of rural electrification by designing sim- 
plified form-type transformer combined with high 
voltage, long span and common neutral line. 

Lamme Medal. 1950—Donald I. Bohn, for his 
pioneering development and application of elec- 
trical equipment for controlling rectifying systems 
in the production of aluminum. 


JOHN ERICSSON MEDAL 


Every other year by American Society of Swedish 
Engineers in New York, to a Swede or an American 
citizen of Swedish descent, in recognition of extra- 
ordinary merits in the technological or scientific 
fields, a gold medal. 1952—Prof. C. Richard Soder- 
bert, of MIT. 


FILM CRITICS AWARD 


Sinee 1934, for best movie of the year. 1951— 
Vivien Leigh, A Streetcar Named Desire. Arthur 
Kennedy, Bright Victory. Elia Kazan, director, A 
Streetcar Named Desire, Foreign film, Miracle in 


Milan. _ FOUR FREEDOMS AWARD 
Annually, to person who has rendered the most 


distinguished service to the cause of the Four 
Freedoms. 1952—Gen. George C. Marshall. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE MEDALS 


The Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for the promotion of the mechanic arts 
founded 1824, gives the Franklin Medal for an 
outstanding career in the physical sciences, and 


id cle Reds 4 a a se 
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for special achievements in a specific 


other medals 
field or science. 1952 awards: 
Franklin Medal— 


Elliott Cresson Medal—Edward C. Molina, of 
East Orange, N. J., and H. Birchard Taylor, of 


Haverford, P: 

John Price Wetherill Medal—Harrison P. Hood 
and Martin E. Nordberg, research chemists, Corn- 
ing Glass Works; Albert J. Williams Jr., Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

George R. Henderson Medal—Alfred J. Buchi, 
engineer, Winterthur, Switzerland. 

Walton Clark Medal— 


Edwin L. Hall, American 
Gas Association, Inc. 

Frank P. Brown Medal—Fred N. Severud, con- 
sulting engineer, New York, N. Y. 

Francis J. Clamer Medal—Cyril Stanley Smith, 
Univ. of Chicago, Il. 

Stuart Ballantine Medal—John Bardeen, Univ. 
of Illinois, and Walter H. Brattain, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., Murray Be aes 

Certificate of Merit, 1952—Arthur M. Stoner, 
The Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 
conn. FREEDOM AWARDS 

Annually by Freedom House for distinguished 
services to the cause of freedom. 1952—George F. 
Kennan, for American Diplomacy, 1900-1950. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION AWARDS 


reine JOHN FRITZ MEDAL 

€ John Fritz Medal Board of Awards, estab- 
lished in 1902, is made up of representatives of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Enginéers, 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, and 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Often 
called the highest award in engineering, 

* 1952—Benjamin F. Fairless, of U. S. Steel Corp. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


1950. Cullum Medal, Hans W. Ahlmann Chari 

. Daly Medal, Lawrence Dudley Stamp. David 
Livingstone Medal, Robert Larimore Pendleton 
1951—No awards. : 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Penrose Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recognition - 
inent original contribution or achievement which 
mark a decided advance in the science of geology.’’ 
1952—George Gaylord Simpson, New York, N.Y. 

Arthur" Day Medal. Awarded ‘‘in recognition of 
outstanding achievement in the application of 
physics and chemistry to the solution of geologic 
problems. 1952—-Sterling B. Hendricks, Washing- 


t 
rat GORGAS MEDAL 


Sponsored by the Ass’n of Military Surgeons ‘‘ 
distinguished “service to our military rrorees a 


Wolfgana Pauli, Zurich, Switz- e 


F 


West Hartford, 


t 


j 
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furthering the conservation of 
of cio Force combat . 


fighting str 
crews.’’ 1951—Rear im. 
C S. Stephenson for work as director of U. S. 
Typhus Commission. Medal and $500. 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM MEDAL ~ 
1952—-Sir Geoffrey De Havilland, for ‘‘forty years 
of pioneering in military and commercial aircraft.’’ 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON MEDAL 
Annually by the Ass’n of the Alumni of Columbia 
College, to an alumnus for distinguished public 
service and accomplishment in any field of human 
endeavor. 1952—Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
HARMON INTERNATIONAL AIR TROPHY 


. Annually from 1926 to 1939 by the Harmon Int’l 


; Aviation Trophy Committee, to the outstanding 


fiyer of the year. Resumed in 1949. 
1951—Col. David C. Schilling, for the first non- 
stop jet plane flight across the Atlantic (1950). 


HARRIMAN MEMORIAL MEDAL 


Founded in 1913 by Mrs. Mary W. Harriman in 
memory of her husband, E. H. Harriman. Annually 
through the generosity of their sons, W. Averell 
Harriman and E. Roland Harriman, Award is made 
by the American Museum of Safety, to stimulate a 
direct effort for the conservation of human life on 
railroads. Presentations are made on the basis of a 
complicated formula which includes consideration 
of 1, Passenger casualties in train accidents; 2, 
Passenger casualties in train service accidents; 3, 
Casualties to employees on duty in train, train 
service and non-train accidents; 4, Casualties to all 
other persons in train, train service and non-train 
accidents. 

1951—Class A, Frisco Railroad; Class B, The 
Canadian Pacific Lines in the U. S.; Class C, 
Colorado & Wyoming Railway Company. 


FRANK M. HAWKS MEMORIAL AWARD . 


Annually since 1940, for ‘‘public leadership in 
air power.’’ 1952—Thomas K. Finletter. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARDS 


Since 1949, by the Sidney Hillman Foundation, 
oe a peepesunte the ideals for which he lived and 
ed.” 


died. 

1952—-Scholarship Grants—Brandeis Univ., $3,000; 
Histadrut, for Amal. Sch. in Jerusalem, $2,500; 
N. Y. State Sch., for industrial and labor rela- 
tions, $2,000; Howard Univ., $2,000; New Sch. for 
Social Research, $2,000; Roosevelt Coll., $5,000; 
Fisk Un., $1,000; Educational Foundation for the 
Apparel Industry (a college under program of State 
Un. of N. Y.), $2,000. Grant-in-Aid, Southern 
Regional Council, Inc., $1,500. Grant for medical 
research, $50,000. Award for Meritorious Achieve- 
ment, Justice William O. Douglas, $1,000. Sidney 
Hillman Prize Awards: $500 each to Alan Barth for 
The Loyalty of Free Men (1951); Arthur D. Morse 
for article in McCall’s magazine on public educa- 
tion (1951); Carl T. Rowan for series of articles in 
Minneapolis Tribune on race relation in the South 


(1951). yawEs J. HOEY AWARDS 

Since 1942 by Catholic Interracial Council of 
New York, as memorial to the late James J. Hoey, 
its first president. Annually to two Catholic lay- 
men, one white and one Negro. 1952—Charles P. 
Vatterott Jr., Joseph J. Yancey. 


HOOVER MEDAL 
Administered by the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, with representation also by 
other engineering societies. 1952—Clarence D. 
Howe, Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 


AVERY AND JULE HOPWOOD AWARDS 

Annually at Un. of Mich., for creative writing. 
1952—Drama: John K. Striefling, Right Around 
the Corner, $800. Fiction: Richard Kraus, A 
Handful of Grapes, $1,500; David’ Buckley, Season 
of Desire, $1,200; and Henrietta H. Slote, The 
Long Journey, $1,000. Poetry: Saul Gottlieb, A 
Cold, Wet Day, $1,000; Allan Hanna, Benediction, 
$600; William B. Trousdale, Poems, $600; and 
Jascha Kessler, Invocations, $600. 


HORATIO ALGER AWARDS 
Since *1947, by American Schools and Colleges 
Ass’n, to dramatize the ideal of individual self- 
reliance. 1952—Ralph J. Bunche, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, the Rev. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, James 
J. Kerrigan, W. A. Roberts, Thomas E. Millsop, 
Charles F. Kettering. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE LITERARY FELLOWSHIP 
Annually by Dodd, Mead & Co., to a student at 
an American or Canadian university who plans to 
become a professional writer, $700. 
1950—Prewitt Semmes, Univ. of Alabama, 
Satan’s Thumb, a satire on Virginia society. 


INTER-FAITH AWARD 
Sponsored by the Jewish War Veterans (Dept. of 
N. Y.), for ‘outstanding contributions in the bet- 
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th | terment of human relations among all peoples.” 


1950—Dr. Ralph Bunche. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS MEDAL 


Estab. 1948. 1952—Senator Herbert H. Lehman. 
National Women’s Auxiliary. 1951—Sophie Tucker. 


JOURNALISM AWARDS 


Heywood Broun Memorial, $500 pe cna by 
American Newspaper Guild. 1951—Jack Steele, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune “Washington Bureau, for 
stories in Reconstruction Finance Corp. scandal 
and other accounts of corruption in Washington. 
_George R. Holmes Memorial Award, annually 
since 1939 in recognition of ‘‘the best example of 
an INS reporter’s work during the hea 1951— 
Jack Lotte, of INS New York staff. Considine 
(1946 winner) won special mention. 

Silurian Society Award. 1951—Edward J. Mow- 
ery, of World-Telegram and Sun, for series of 
articles on traffic in narcotics among New York 
City’s teen-agers. 

issouri Awards in Journalism, estab. by the 
late Dean Walter Williams of the School of Jour- 
nalism of the: Univ. of Missouri. Normally one 
medal is given each year to a distinguished Ameri- 
can newspaper, a distinguished foreign newspaper, 
an outstanding American journalist (usually in 
the news field), to a distinguished alumnus of the 
Missouri School of Journalism, and to an out- 
standing Missouri editor or publisher. 1952— 
Providence (R.I.) Journal and Bulletin; Charles C. 
Clayton, -editorial page staff St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat; John H. Wolpers (posthumous), editor 
and publisher Poplar Bluff (Mo.) American Re- 
public; Clifton M. Utley, NBC news commentator; 
Fairfax Cone, V-Pres.. Foote, Cone & Belding (ad- 
vertising); Alexander F. ‘‘Casey’’ Jones, Man. Ed. 


‘| Syracuse Herald-American. 


Nieman Fellowships, given by Harvard Univer- 
sity since 1937, ‘‘to promote and elevate the stand- 
ards of journalism in the United States and edu- 
cate persons specially qualified for journalism.” 
Bequest of Lucius W. Nieman and Agnes Wahl 
Nieman Fund. 

1952—Robert W. Brown, Columbus (Ga.) Ledger; 
Robert S. Crandall, N. Y. Herald Tribune; John O. 
Davies, Jr., Newark (N. J.) News; William F.. Free- 
hoff, Jr., Kingsport (Tenn.) News; Joseph Givan- 
do, Denver (Colo.) Post; John M. Harrison, Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade; Alfred G. Ivey, Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal and Sentinel; Robert W. P. Mar- 
tin, Overseas News Agency and Columbia Broad- 
casting System; Charles Molony, Associated Press 
(Washington, D. C.); Lawrence K. Nakatsuka, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin; John L. Steele, United 
Press (Washington, D. C.); Kevin Wallace, San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle. Associate Nieman 
Feliows (sponsored and financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation): Herbert J. E. Kane, Christchurch 
(New Zealand) Press; Shane MacKay, Winnipeg 
(Canada) Free Press; Edmond W. Tipping, Mel- 
bourne (Australia) Herald. 

George Polk Memorial Award. Estab. 1949 by 
Overseas Press Club to ‘‘perpetuate the memory 
of a member who died in the interests of gathering 
the news where he found it.’’ 1952—William N. 
Oatis, AP correspondent; Frank Polk, AP photog- 
rapher; Cyrus L. Sulzberger, N. Y. Times; Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, N. Y. Herald Tribune; Howard 
K. Smith, Columbia Broadcasting System; Hd- 
ward R. Murrow, CBS. 


Pulitzer Prizes, see pages 594-597 
Raymond Clapper Memorial, a plaque and $500 


annually -since 1945, by the Raymond Clapper 
Memorial Ass’n. 1951—Paul L. Martin, chief, 


1 Washington Bureau, Gannett Newspapers, for ser- 


ies The Men Around Truman, 

Westinghouse Science Writing under American 
Ass’n for Advancement of Sciences, page 603 

William the Silent Award, annually since 1950, 
given by the people of the Netherlands through 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, as a living memorial 
to American newspapermen who lost their lives in 
a Bombay plane crash July 12, 1949. To a news- 
paperman or woman who writes the best Nether- 
lands-connected story in an American newspaper 
or magazine, a gold medal and $2,500. 1950— 
Daniel Schorr, of Christian Science Monitor; 1951 
—David Perlman, San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle. 


LAETARE MEDAL 


Annually since. 1883 by the University of Notre 
Dame, as a symbol of loyalty to Catholic ideals, to 
an outstanding Catholic. 

1952—Thomas E. Murray, former head of the 
Catholic Charities in Brooklyn. 


LASKER AWARDS 


Annually since 1946 by the American Public 
Health Association for the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation, for ‘‘outstanding ccntributions in 
medical research and public health,’’ 1952—Dr. 
C. E.. A. Winslow, $2,500. Other doctors, $1,000 
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each: G. Brock Chisholm, Howard A. Rusk, Sir 
Se ee as 
erick S. McKay an . Trendley ~ 
ner also yecsives a gold statuette of the Winged 


Victory of Samothrace, symbolizing in this case 


victory over death and disease. 
LASKER. AWARDS 

Sponsored Planned Parenthood Federation of 
ercrien or advancing medical, biological and 
educational aspects of family planning.”’ 

1951—William Vogt and Guy Irving Burch. 

SOCIETY FOR THE LIBRARIES OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A gold medal ‘‘to an American scholar who re- 
yveals in his writing accurate scholarship and ef- 


_fectiveness of presentation.’’ 


1951—Dr. Crane Brinton, Harvard University. 


JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


By American Library Association, annually, for 
notable professional achievement in any field of 
library activity, $500. Donor, Mr. Lippincott. 

1952—Carl Vitz, chief librarian, Public Library, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOUBAT PRIZES 


Since 1943, two prizes, $1,000 and $400, are 
awarded at Columbia University at the close of 
every quinquennial period, for the best work pub- 
lished in the English language on the history, 
geography, archaeology, ethnology, philosophy, or 
numismatics of North America. < 

First Prize: Lawrence Henry Gipson, The 
British ‘Empire Before the American Revolution 
(Vol. VE): Second Prize: Hans Kurath, Linguis- 
tic Atlas of New England (Vol. III). 


MARINES MEDAL 


By Marine Corps Reserve Officers Ass’n. 1952— 
Jim G. Lucas, Scripps-Howard war correspondent; 
Marguerite Higgins, N. Y. Herald Tribune; Dave 
Dunean, Life Magazine. 


MASONIC DISTINGUISHED ACHIEVEMENT 
i AWARD 
By thé%¢xrand Lodge of Masons_of N. Y. State, 


annually, 1952—Adolph Zukor, Paramount Pic- 
tures. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS 


ASME Medal: 1950—Harvey Coles Knowles. Hol- 
ley Medal: 1950—Charles Gordon Curtis. Worcester 
Reed Warner Medal: 1950—Orlan William Boston. 
Spirit of St. Louis Medal, triennial award: 1950— 


Reinout Pieter Kroon. 


MORSE MEDAL 


Estab. 1872 for the American Geographical So- 
ciety, by-Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the tele- 
graph, Awards but three times. 1928—Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, explorer; 1945—Archer M. Huntington, 
founder Hispanic Society of America; 1952—Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor, for his work in ‘‘spreading the 
awareness of the practical value of geography.’’ 


PHILIP MURRAY AWARD 


Annually, by the CIO, for ‘‘an outstanding job in 
the field of health and welfare.’’ 1951—Senator 
James Murray (D., Mont.), $10,000 and a plaque. 


N. ¥. BOARD OF TRADE AWARD 


For ‘‘notable service in the preservation of our 
heritage of America.’’ 
1951—Charles E, Wilson, Thomas J, Watson. 


PASSANO PRIZE 
Estab. 1943, by the William & Wilkins Co., Bal- 
timore, named for Edward B. Passano, $5,000 for 
clinical medical research. 
1952—-Dr. Herbert M. Evans, Berkeley, Calif. 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY RADIO AND 
TELEVISION AWARDS 


Established in 1940 ‘‘to perpetuate the memory 
of George Foster Peabody, benefactor and life 
trustee of the University of Georgia.’’ Designed to 
honor meritorious service by broadcasters. 

1952—Radio: (educational programs) The Na- 
tion’s Nightmare (CBS); (youth programs) New 
York Times Youth Forums (WQXR, Liberty, 
N. Y¥.); (entertainment, non-musical) Bob and 
Ray (NBC); (contribution to international under- 
standing) Alistair Cooke’s Letters from America 
(BBC). Television: (educational programs) What 
in the World (WCAU, CBS, Philadelphia); (enter- 
tainment, music) Gian Carlo Menotti, Amahl and 
the Night Visitors (NBC); (entertainment, non- 
musical) Celanese Theatre (NBC); (news and in- 
terpretation) Ed Murrow and See It Now (CBS): 
meritorious local public service by radio, KPOJ 
(Mutual), Portland, Ore., for Careers Unlimited 
and Civic Theatre on the Air; meritorious regional 
public service by radio and television, WSB (NBC) 
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Atlanta, Ga., for The Pastor’s Study and Our 
World Today. 

Television: Setter Ee apr oe Durante, 
NBC. Education—Citation to The Jo! kins 
Science WAAM-TV-DuMont.. C 


To Providence Journal, : 
Sevellon Brosn, and Ben Bagdikian, reporter, for 
series of articles analyzing the broadcasts of top 
commentators, etc. 


PENROSE MEDAL 


Of the Society of Economie Geologist, is awarded 
to outstanding geologists for ‘‘unusual original 
work in the earth sciences.”’ 

1950—Prof. L. C. Graton, Harvard Univ. 


PHILADELPHIA AWARD 


Est. 1921 by Edward W. Bok; a medal and $1,000 
given annually to a citizen of Philadelphia for 
“advancing the best and largest interests of the 
community of which Philadelphia is the center.” 

1952—Franklin Haines Price, retired librarian of 
Free Library of Philadelphia after 50 years of 
service. 


POOR RICHARD’S CLUB 


Gold Medal of Achievement, annually to ‘‘some 
fellow American who has distinguished himself in 
the field of Government, war, business, arts or 
sciences.’’ 1951—General Douglas MacArthur, for 
service to the U. S. 


WILLIAM PROCTER PRIZE 
Established 1950 by Dr. William Procter, of 


Procter & Gamble Co., and presented by Scienti- ~ 


fic Research Society of America, $1,000. 
1950—Dr. Karl Taylor Compton, of MIT, for 
contributions to research on the atomic bomb. 


PUTNAM MEMORIAL AWARD 


Estab. 1949 in honor of Emily James Smith Put- 
nam, first dean of Barnard College, $500 for crea- 
tive writing, open to all undergraduates of Bar- 
nard College. 1951—Kathleen Collins and Eliza- 
beth Hanna, $250 each. 


POCETRY AWARDS 


Academy of American Poets Fellowship, annu- 
ally to Americans who have distinguished them- 
selves in poetry. 1952—Padraic Colum, Irish-born 
poet, $5,000. 

Avery and Jule Hopwood Awards, see under 
that heading 


Bollingen Prize in Poetry, est. 1949 by Fellows in 
Poetry of the Library of Congress. In 1950 the 
award became the Bollingen Prize in Poetry of 
the Yale University Library. 1952—Marianne 
Moore, $1,000. 


Harriet Monroe Poetry Prize, a $500 award 
by the University of Chicago, to a poet of dis- 
tinction or of distinguished promise. Not given 
annually. 1952—Robert Lowell. 


John Billings Fiske, annual award for poetry, 
established 1918 by Horace Spencer Fiske, at 
University of Chicago. 195l1—Lafayette Ross Gar- 
ner, Donatus. 


Bross Award, at the Univ. of Chicago. 1951— 
Amos W. Wilder, for ms. Modern Poetry and the 
Christian Tradition, $7,500. 


Limited Editions Gold Medal. 
medals have been awarded. 
Collected Poems. 
Prizes since 1924. 


Lyric Foundation, Inc., a foundation for tra- 
ditional poetry. First award 1949, $1,000. 1950— 
Gustav Davidson. 


National Book Award, gold medal. 1952—Mari- 
anne Moore. 


Poetry Awards, for the stimulation and per- 
petuation of the best in poetry, since 1949, $1,000 
for best long poem of ‘unpublished verse, in 
English, from 500 to 1,000 lines; $1,250 for best 
manuscript or book of miscellaneous verse. There 
are also annual collegiate poetry prizes of 100; 
$50 and $25, and to editors of magazines, of $200, 
$100 and $50. 1950—Mark Van Doren, $1,000. 
ageN prs tea and Hyman Plutzik, $1,250 equal- 

ided. é 


Poetry, Chicago, Six $100 awards. 1951: Oscar 
Blumenthal Prize, Randall Jarrell; Levinson Prize, 
Theodore Roethke; Eunice Tietjens Memorial 
Prize, Robinson Jeffers; Harriet Monroe Memorial 
Prize, James Merrill; Bess Hokin Prize, M. B. 
Tolson; Union League of Civic and Arts Founda- 
tion Prize, Horace Gregory. 


Since 1935, five 
1949—Robert Frost, 
ees recipient of four Pulitzer 


Pi sage 4 of America: PSA Annual Awards, 
1952—Edna L. S. Barker, $100, and Kimball Flac- 
cus, $50; Alexander Drout: M al Award, 
gold medal and $100, 1952—A. M. Sullivan, retiring 
president of the Society; PSA Gold Medal, 1952— 
A. M. Sullivan; Lola Ridge Memorial Award, 1950 
—Gustay Davidson and Mary Moon. 


New PSA Prizes, $100 each, presented for the 
first time in 1952: Edna St. Vincent Millay Me- 
morial_Award—Sara Henderson Hay. William 
Rose Benet Memorial Award—David McCord. 
Ridgely Torrence Memorial Award—Charles Ed- 
ward Easton. ‘Poetry Chap-Book Award—Phyllis 
Bartlett. Reynold Lyric. Award—Marcia Lee An- 
_. derson and Oliver Evans. 


Pulitzer Prizes, see pages 594-597. 
Yale Series of Younger Poets. 1952—William S. 
Merwin. 


Awarded by Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
Since 1923, for distinguished services and leader- 


ship. 

1952—John Foster Dulles for international af- 
: fairs; Fairfield Osborn for conservation. 
. ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS 
2 Chosen annually by All-America Selections (a 
non-profit corporation) 1953 introductions—Chrys- 
ier, _also called Chrysler Imperial, hybrid tea rose, 
| by Dr. Walter E. Lammerts of Descanso Gardens, 
y 
’ 


: 
. THEODORE ROOSEVELT MEDAL 
. 
j 


La Canada, Calif.; Ma Perkins, floribunda rose, by 
E. S. Boerner, Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y. Flower varieties commonly reproduced by 
seeds: Royal Carpet Alyssum, by Bodger Seeds, 
Ltd.,.El Monte, Calif.; Comanche Petunia, a first 
generation hybrid, by Pan American Seeds Inc., 
Paonia, Colo, 


WILL ROSS MEDAL 


Estab. Feb., 1952, by the National Tuberculosis 
Ass’n “‘for outstanding and distinguished contribu- 
tion to the tuberculosis control movement in some 
field other than that of the medical sciences.’’ 1952 
—Homer Folks, ex-pres. of the association and 
retired exec, dir. of N. Y. State Charities Aid 

f Ass’n. (See also Trudeau Medal.) 


ROTARY FELLOWSHIPS 


Established in 1947, to promote international 
understanding, Rotary International has awarded 
284 fellowships to outstanding coilege graduates, 
age 20 to 28, from 42 countries, for one year of 
study abroad. Grants range from $1,800 to $3,400: 
Total grants amount to nearly $750,000. 


SALVATION ARMY AWARD 


Estab. 1949. 1951—General Douglas MacArthur, 
for his high-minded devotion to duty, adherence 
to Christian spiritual and moral principles and ob- 
servance of the deeper aspects of human justice.’’ 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


Theobald Smith Award in Medical Sciences, est. 
1936 by Eli Lily & Co. Bronze medal and $1,000. 
1948—Dr. Seymour S. Kety, Graduate School. of 
Medicine, Univ. of Pa. 


Sigma Delta Epsilon Award, $500..1949—Dr. Ruth 
V. Dippell, of Indiana Univ., for studies on muta- 
tions of bacteria. 

Westinghouse Science Writing Award, est. 1946 
from a fund granted by the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation, to stimulate interest among 
young writers, and encourage high standards of 
science writing in newspapers and magazines. 1952 
—Victor Cohn, Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, for 
Never Too Old, Jan., 1951; John Lear, for art, 
John Lear, for art, Atomic Miracle, Collier’s 
Weekly, Apr. 21, 1951, $1,000 each. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

Comstock Prize, $3,500, given every five years. 
1949—Dr. Merle A. ‘Tuve, Carnegie Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for work in nuclear physics and the 
proximity fuse. , 

James Craig Watson gold medal and cash prize 
to Dr. Samuel A. Mitchell, Univ. of Virginia. 

Public Welfare medal to Dr. Geo. H. Shull, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Princeton; Mary Clark Thomp- 
son gold medal to Dr. Frank McLearn, Canada. 


National Institute of Arts and Letters. See 
page 598. 
NATIONAL SCULPTURE SOCIETY 
1950—Elizabeth Sharp McDonald, $1,000, for ec- 
clesiastical works. 1951—No awards. 
SERGEL DRAMA PRIZE 


Estab. 1934 in memory of Charles H. Sergel, Chi- 
cago civic leader and play publisher, to encourage 
writing of new plays. Competition open to any 


citizen in U. S. not a previous Sergel winner. Play | for second prize, 
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must be unpublished and unproduced in either the 


amateur or professional theatre. Annually, $1,000. — : 


1951—Mildred Kuner, of Hunter College, for com 
edy, The New Alcestis. : 


CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 


By the Women’s National Book Association, a 
bronze plaque annualiy, since 1940, for distin- 
guished service in books. 1952—Margaret Scoggin, 


librarian. soozaL SCIENCES AWARD 


Estab. 1913 by the National Institute of Social 
Sciences. 1951—General Douglas MacArthur, gold 
medal for service to humanity. 


SPINGARN MEDAL 


Estab. 1914 by Joel E. Spingarn. Awarded an- 
puens for the highest achievement of an American 

egro. 

1951—Mrs. Mable Keaton Staupers, for “‘spear- 
heading the successful movement to integrate 
Negro nurses into American life as equals,” 


ACADEMY OF TELEVISION ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


“Emmy’’ statuettes. 1951—Groucho Marx (out- 
standing personality); Gertrude Berg (best ac- 
tress); Alan Young (best actor); dramatic show, 
Pulitzer Prize Playhouse; variety show, Alan Young 
Show; children’s show, Time for Beany. 


THEATRE AWARDS 


Antoinette Perry Awards (Tonys), presented by 
the American Theatre Wing for the season’s ‘‘out~ 
standing contribution to the theatre.”’ 1951-52 sea- 
son—Play: The Fourposter, by Jan de Hartog; 
Musical: The King and I, by Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d. Performances: Julie Har- 
ris, in I Am a Camera; Jose Ferrer, in The Shrike; 
Gertrude Lawrence, in The King and I; Phil Sil- 
vers, in Top Banana. 

Arts of the Theatre Foundation, two annual 
prizes of $2,000 each, to two contestants whose 
submitted plays ‘‘indicate the greatest potential 
talent and ability among the contenders.’’ 1950— 
Arnold Schulman, A Thousand Guys Named Max; 
Halsey Melone, K.G. 

Barter Theatre Award, 1951-52 season—Cornelia 
Otis Skinner for her one-woman show, Paris ’90. 

Clarence Derwent Awards, for best non-featured 
performances by an actress and actor during the 
season, $500 each. 1951*52 season—Anne Meacham, 
in The Long Watch; Iggie Wolfington, in Mrs. 
McThing. 

Donaldson Awards, 1951-52 season—Play: The 
Shrike, by Joseph Dramm. Musical: Pal Joey, by 
Richard Rodgers, Lorenz Hart & John O'Hara, 
Actor and director: Jose Ferrer, for The Shrike, 
Actress: Julie Harris, in,I Am a Camera. Musical 
actor: Phil Silvers, in Top Banana. Musical ac- 
tress: Vivienne Segal, in Pal Joey. 


“ghee and Jule Hopwood drama awards, see page 
f. 


New York Drama Critics Circle, 1951-52 season 
—American play: I Am a Camera, by John Van 
Druten. -Foreign play: Venus Observed, by Chris- 
topher Fry. Musical: Pal Joey (revival), by Rich- 
ard Rodgers, Lorenz Hart & John O’Hara. For 
“distinguished and original contribution to the 
pene: Don Juan in Hell, by George Bernard 

aw. > 


Pulitzer Prizes, see pages 594-597, 


TRUDEAU MEDAL 


Annually since 1926 by Nat’l Tuberculosis Ass’n 
for ‘‘the most meritorious contribution on the 
cause, prevention or. treatment, of tuberculosis.’’ 
1952—Dr. J. Burns Amberson, Visiting physician, 
Bellevue Hospital, N. Y. City. 


VALOR MEDAL 


Sponsored by American Bureau of Shipping. 
1952—Capt. Kurt Carlsen, hero skipper of the Fly- 
ing Enterprise that sank off Falmouth, England. 
(Only two other awards have been made: 1929— 
Capt. George Fried; 1933—Rear Adm. Giles C. 
Stedman.) 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS AUXILIARY 


Since 1935. From 18,820 essays, all on the 
theme ‘‘Freedom’s Open Door.’”’ 1951—Catherine 
Diederichs, $1,000; Patricia N. Anderson, $500; 
Patricia Hale, $250; John Sakellakis, $100. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Established 1942 by Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation for high school senior science students. 
1952—Karl H. Muench, 17, of Evanston, Ill., 
$2,800 scholarship; Robert T. Braden, 18, of 
Princeton, N.J., $2,000 scholarship. Runner-up 
Louise Schmir, 16, of Bronx, 


ih yy | a © 


N. ¥., $400 (one of 8 like Peet meg awards of 
$100 each to remaining thirty finalists. 

Westinghouse Science Writing Awards. See 
American Association for the Advancement 
Science, page 603. 


STEPHEN WISE AWARD 


Estab. 1949 by the American Jewish Congress to 
mark the 75th birthday of its founder and first 
president. Four annual awards for outstanding 
service in the fields of human rights, Jewish edu- 
cation, Jewish welfare throughout the world, and 
the development of Israel. Each award a scroll 
and $1,500 in cash. 

1952—Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett of Israel; 
Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. Nahum Goldman, co-chairman of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine; Ernest Bloch, com- 


poser, 
Radio & 


Source: 
1950 


Radio Categories: Agriculture—Farm & Home; 
Children’s Let's Pretend; Comedian of the Year— 
Groucho Marx; Comedy. & Variety—Jack Benny; 
Drama—Theatre Guild on the Air; Dramatic Actor 
of the Year—Everett Sloane; Dramatic Actress of 
the Year—Helen Hayes; Documentary—You are 
There; Education-Forum—Amercan Town Meeting; 
Music—The Telephone Hour; News & Commentary 
—Wailter Winchell; Producer-Director—Homer Fick- 
ett (for Theatre Guild on the Air); Program of the 
Vear—You Are There; Radio Writer—Cy Howard 
(for ‘“‘My Friend Irma”’ and ‘“‘Life With Luigi’’); 
Religious—Greatest Story Ever Told. 


Television Categories: Comedian of the Year— 
Milton Berle; Children’s—Kukla, Fran & Ollie; 
Drama—Philco Playhouse; Dramatic Actor of the 
Year—Ralph Bellamy; Dramatic Actress of the 
Year—Gertrude Berg; News & Commentary— 
Camel News Caravan (John Cameron Swayze); 
Producer-Director—Worthngton Minor (for ‘‘Studio 
One” and ‘‘The Goldbergs’’); Program of the Year 
—Godfrey’s Talent Scouts; Variety—Toast of the 
Town, 


Radio & Television Categories: Most Promising 
Star—Dave Garroway; Sportscaster—Mel Allen; 
Vocalists—Dinah Shore and Bing Crosby. 


Michael Citations: Lawrence Tibbett, Fred War- 
ing, Paul Winchell. conn 


Radio Categories: Children’s—Quiz Kids; Classi- 
cal Music—The Telephone Hour; Comedian— 
Groucho Marx; Consistent Radio News Commen- 
tator—Walter Winchell; Drama—Theatre Guild on 
the Air; Mystery—Dragnet; News Interpretation— 
Edward R, Murrow;  Producer-Director—Homer 
Fickett & The Theatre Guild; Situation Comedy— 
Jack Benny Show. 

Television Categories: Children’s—Super Circus; 
Comedian—Milton Berle; Commercial Presentation 
—Lucky Strike Cigarttes; Drama—Phileo Play- 
house; Musical Variety—Fred Waring Show; 
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WOODROW WILSON AWARD 
Estab. 1948, by the Woodrow 
for the best publi 
and democracy. 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD AWARD 


Of Jewish Theological Seminary. 1951—David 


Sarnoff and Clarence E. Pickett. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS MEDAL 


the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
La C. Floyd, designer of first civil jet trans- 
port in North America. 


WRIGHT BROTHERS MEMORIAL TROPHY 


1951— 


Of the National Aeronautical Association. 1950— 


Grover Loening, New York aviation engineer. 


eee Et ea ee en 
Television Arts & Sciences Awards 
Academy of Radio & Television Aris & Sciences 


Mystery—Suspense; News Commentator—John 
Cameron Swayze; Panel Quiz—What’s My Line?; 
Producer-Director—Max Liebman; Situation Com- 
edy—Alan Young Show; Variety—Toast of the 
Town. 


Radio & Television Categories: Announcer—Bud 
Collyer; Forum—American Forum of the Air; Most 
Promising Television Star—Sam Levenson; Panel 
Discussion—Meet ‘the Press; Sportscaster—Bill 
Stern; Vocalists—Dinah Shore and Perry Como. 


Michael Citations: Eddie Cantor (Humanitarian 
Award); Dr. Allen B. Dumont (pioneer television); 
Arthur Godfrey (“‘Mr. Mike’’ Award); Barry Gray 
(Public Affairs Award); Bob Hope (Americanism 
Award); Kefauver Committee (National Public 
Service Citation); Irving Mansfield (for originality 
and creativeness in the conception of program 
ideas). 1952 


Radio |_ Categories: 
Ever Told; Classical Music—NBC Symphony; Com- 
mercial Presentation—Theatre Guild on the Air; 
Drama—Theatre Guild on the Air; Musical—The 
Telephone Hour; Mystery—Dragnet; News—Edward 
R. Murrow; Program of the Year—The Big Show; 
Public Interest—The Metropolitan Opera. 


Television Categories: Announcer—Betty Furness; 
Children’s—Zoo Parade; Comedian—Red Skelton; 
Commercial Presentation—Schlitz Beer; Daytime— 
Garry Moore Show; _ Discussion-Interview—Meet 
the Press; Drama—Philco-Goodyear Playhouse; 
Forum—American Forum of the Air; Innovation— 
Biography Shows on ‘‘Toast of the Town’’; Musical 
Variety—Fred Waring Show; Mystery—Dragnet; 
News—See It Now; Panel-Quiz—What’s My Line?; 
Situation Comedy—I Love Lucy; Variety—Your 
Show of Shows. 


Radio & Television Categories: Popular Song— 


Too Young; Sportscaster—Mel Allen; Vocalists— 
Dinah Shore and Perry Como. 


Michael Citations: Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Opera, 
“‘Amahl and the Night Visitors’; Theodore Gran- 
ik’s, ‘‘Youth Wants to Know.” = 


Ford Foundation Granted Millions for Human Welfare Throughout World 


A report of the philanthropies of the Ford Foun- 
dation in 1951 was made Apr. 10, 1952, by Paul G. 
Hoffman, its president. He reported that the 
Foundation made 37 grants to support education, 
better living conditions, democratic institutions 
and peace, totalling $22,331,736, of which $12,005,- 
559 was paid out, in addition to $18,057,000 allo- 
cated in 1950, making $30,062,559 paid out in 1951. 
Unpaid grants Jan. 1, 1952, were $10,496,177. 

The Ford Foundation was founded 1936 by Henry 
Ford and his son Edsel Ford, and obtains its funds 
from non-voting stock of the Ford Motor Co., val- 
ued at $500,000,000. Henry Ford 2nd., chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Foundation and 
president, of Ford Motor Co. introduced the report. 
Mr. Hoffman stressed the support given backward 
communities, especially in India and Pakistan, the 
continuing study of disarmament and work in gen- 
eral for the welfare of mankind. 

Among the principal appropriations in 1951 were 
$7,154,000 to the Fund for Advancement of Educa- 
tion and $4,485,604 for the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, both integral parts of the Foundation. Of the 
latter amount $1,200,000 was for the television- 
radio workshop. Other grants: 

American Friends Service Committee, -Inc., 
$1,000,000; Free University of Berlin, $1,309,500; 
Government of India, for rural training centers, 
$1,200,000; Government of Pakistan, for engineer - 
ing and related training, $1,100,000; 

East European Fund, for study of the U. S.S. R. 


and helping recent immigrants from the Soviet 
Union, $785,000; American University of Beirut, for 
agricultural education, $500,000; Allahabad Agri- 
cultural Institute, $940,000; All-Pakistan Woman’s 
Assn,, for college of home economies, and rural 
training centers, $500,000; International Rescue 
Committee, Inc., to help exiled professionals in 
America, $500,000; Institute of International Edu- 
cation, $820,730; Institute for Advanced Study 
(Geo. F. Kennan), for study of American foreign 
policy, $225,000; International Press Institute, to 
support freedom of the press, $150,000; Philippine 
Y. M. C. A., $220,000; Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee, Inc., for German work, $130,000. 

Other special grants went to Academy of Inter- 
national Law, The Hague, $22,000; Advertising 
Council, Inc., $50,000; Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity., $75,000; Edison Institute, $56,426; Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for United Nations Day, 
$60,000; Stanford University for Asian studies, 
$23,200; Univ. of Chicago-Frankfurt Univ. ex- 
change $90,000; World Wide Broadcasting Founda- 
tion, Inc., $35,000; disarmament study, $80,000. A 
community center for a colony of untouchables in 
Delhi, India, received $85,000 as a memorial to 
Mahatma Gandhi. i 

The financial statement for 1951, published Apr. 
24, 1952, disclosed net assets of $502,587,957, a rise 
of 2% over 1950; income of $31,961,790, of which 
$30,909,798 was received in dividends from stock of 


the Ford Motor Co., the Foundation holding 94% 
of non-voting stock. 


cation.of th tks on governmen’ ‘ 
ion. e y u t. 
. 1951—John H. Herz, Political — 
Realism and Political Idealism. ef 


Children’s—Greatest Story 


t 


1927-28 

Actor: Emil Jannings, “Way of All Flesh.” 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, ‘‘Seventh Heaven.” 
Picture: ‘‘Wings,’’ Paramount. 


S 1928-29 
“3 Actor: Warner Baxter, “In Old Arizona.” 


Actress: Mary Pickford, “‘Coquette.”’ 
“Broadway Melody,’’ M-G-M. 
1929-30 
Actor: George ‘Arliss, *eDigraell, mn 
Actress: Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee,’’ 
Picture: ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front,” Uni- 
versal. 1930-31 
Actor: Lionel Barrymore, ‘‘Free Soul.” 
Actress: Marie Dressler. ‘‘Min and Bill.” 
Picture: “Cimarron,” RKO 


1931-32 

Actor: Fredric March, 
Actress: Helen Hayes, “The Sin of Madelon 

Claudet.” 
Picture: ‘‘Grand Hotel,’’ M-G-M. 
Special Award: Walt Disney for creation of Mickey 

muses 1932-33 
ie oe ae Laughton, ‘‘The Private Life of 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, 2 pleat 3 Glory.” 
Picture: ‘‘Cavalcade,’” Fox Film Corp 

1934 

Actor: Clark Gable. ‘‘It Happened One Night.” 
Actress: Claudette Colbert, “It Happened One 


“It Happened One Night,’’ Columbia. 
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Picture: 


Night. 
Picture: 


5 
Actor: Victor McLagien, ‘The aplormer. in 
Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangero 
Picture: ‘‘Mutiny on the Bounty.  M-G-M. 
1936 
Actor: Paul Muni, ‘“‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.’’ 
Actor ee ppor ine role): Walter Brennan, ‘‘Come 


and Get I 
Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld.” 


Actress (supporting role); Gale Sondergaard, ‘“‘An- 
thony Adverse.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld,’* M-G-M. 

1937 

Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains Courageous.”’ 

Actor (supporting role): Joseph Schildkraut, ‘‘The 
Life of Emile Zola.”’ 

Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘The Good Earth.” 

Actress (supporting role): Alice Brady, ‘In Old 
Chicago." 

Picture: ‘‘The Life of Emile Zola,’’ Warner 
brovners 


ee ae . (Phalbere Memorial Award: To Darryl 


F 1928 
**Boys Town.”’ 


Bice ae Tracy, 
Walter Brennan, ‘‘Ken- 


Actor (supporting role): 
tucky.”’ 

Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 

Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘You Can’t Take It With You,’’ Columbia. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Hal 
Wallis, 1939 

Actor: Robert Donat, ‘‘Goodbye Mr. bie 5 

Actor De deg role): Thomas Mitchell, ‘‘Stage- 
coac’ 

Rico Vivien Leigh, ‘‘Gone with the Wind.” 

Actress (supporting role): Hattie McDaniel, ‘‘Gone 
With the Wind.’ 


Picture: ‘“‘Gone With the Wind,’’ Selznick Inter- 
national. 

Irving G. Thalberg ea Award: David O 
Selznick 


ithe Philadelphia Story.”’ 


Actor: James Stewart, 
Walter Brennan, “‘The 


Actor (supporting role): 
Westerner.’ 

Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.’ 

Actress (supporting | Tole): Jane Barwell: 
Grapes of Wrath.’ 

Picture: ‘‘Rebecca,’’ Selznick International. 


Actor: Gary Cooper, ‘‘Sergeant York.”’ 

Actor (supporting role): Donald Crisp, ‘‘How Greer 
Was My Valley.’ 

Actress: Joan Fontaine, ‘‘Suspicion.’’ 

Actress (supporcing role): Mary Astor, ‘‘The Great 


20th 


“The 


Picture: “How Green Was My Valley,” 


Century-Fox 
Irving G. Thalbere Memorial Award: Walt Disney. 
1942 


Actor: James Cagney, ‘“Yankee Doodle Da ndy.”’ 


Actor (supporting role): Van Heflin, ‘Johnny 
Bager.’’ : 

Actress: Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’’ 

ls (supporting role); Teresa Wright, ‘‘Mrs. 
Miniver 

Picture; vovrrs. Miniver,’”?” M-G-M. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Sidney 


Education—Motion Pictures Arts and Sciences Awards 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’’. 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 
Source: Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


‘Franklin for the t 
production. spay asia high quality of 


Actor: Paul Lukas, ‘‘The Watch on the Rhine.” 

Actor (supporting role): Charles Coburn, “The 
More the Merrier 

Actress: Jennifer yonee: “The Song of Bernadette.” 

Actress (supporting role): Katina Paxinou, ‘‘For 
Whom the Bell Tolls 

Picture: “Casablanca,” Warner Brothers. 

Irving G. Thalberg poe Award: Hal B. Wallis 


Actor: Bing Crosby, ‘‘Going’- My W 
Syed a ubeorens role): Barry Ppitecerald, “Going 
y ES 

Actress: Ingrid Bergman, ‘‘Gaslight.’’ 

Actress (supporting role): Ethel Barrymore, ‘“‘None 
But the Lonely Heart.’’ 

Picture: “Going My are Paramount. 

Actor: Ray Milland, ‘‘The Lost Weekend.” 

Actor (supporting Tole): James Dunn, “A Tree 
Grows in Brook! 

Actress: Joan Crawiord, “Mildred Pierce.” 

anes (supporting role): Anne Revere, ‘‘National 

elvet. 

Picture: ‘‘The Lost Weekend,” Paramount. 

mia Fredric March. ‘The Best Years of Our 

Actor (supporting role): Harold Russell, ‘‘The 
Best Years of Our Lives.” 
Actress: Olivia de Havilland, ‘‘To Each His Own.” 

Actress (supporting role): Anne Baxter, ‘‘The 
Razor’s Edge.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘The Best Years of Our Lives,’’ Samuel 
Goldwyn, RKO. 

1947 

Actor: Ronald Colman, ‘‘A Double Life.” 

Actor (supporting role): Edmund Gwenn, ‘‘Miracle 
on 34th Street.’ 

Actress: Loretta Young, ‘“The Farmer’s Daughter.” 

Actress (supporting role): Celeste Holm, ‘‘Gentle- 
‘man’s Agreement.’’ 

Picture: ‘‘Gentleman’s Agreement,’’ 20th Century- 
Fox, 1948 

Actor: Laurence Olivier, ‘‘Hamlet.’ 

Actor (supporting role): Walter Guston, “Treasure 
of Sierra Madre.’ 


“Johnny Belinda.’’ 


Actress: Jane Wyman, 
Claire Trevor, 


Actress (supporting role): “Key 
Largo.”’ 

Picture: ‘‘Hamlet’’; Two Cities Film, Universal-In- 
ternational (British). 


1949 

Actor: Broderick Crawford, ‘‘All the King’s Men,” 
Robert Rossen Production. 

Actor (supporting role): Dean Jagger, 
O’Clock High.’’ 

Actress: Olivia de Havilland, ‘‘The Heiress,”’ — 

Actress (supporting role): Mercedes McCambridge 
“All the King’s Men.”’ 

Picture: ‘‘All the See Columbia. 


Actor: Jose Ferrer, ‘‘Cyrano de.Bergerac,” a 
Stanley Kramer Production, U.A. 

Actor (supporting role): George Sanders, ‘All 
About Eve,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 

Actress: Judy Holliday, ‘‘Born Yesterday,’’ Colum- 


“Twelve 


bia. 

Actress (supporting role): Josephine Hill, ‘‘Har- 
vey,’’ Universal-International. 

Picture: 


“All About Eve,’’ 20th Century-Fox. 
1951 


Actor: Humphrey Bogart, ‘‘The African Queen,” 
Horizon Enterprises, Inc., U.A. 

Actor (supporting role) : Karl Malden, ‘‘A Street- 
car Named Desire,’’ Charles K. Feldman, Group 
Prod., Warner Bros. 


Actress: Vivien Leigh, ‘‘A Streetcar Named 
Desire.”’ ; 

Actress (supporting role): Kim Hunter, “A 
Streetcar Named Desire.’’ 

Best Picture: ‘‘An American in Paris,’’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Direction: George Stevens, “A Place in the 
Sun,’’ Paramount, 

Art Director: (black and white) Richard Day, 
‘“‘A Streetcar Named Desire;’’ (color) Cedric 


Gibbons and Preston Ames, ‘‘An American 


in Paris.”’ 
Set Decoration: (black and. white) George James 
Hopkins, ‘‘A Streetcar Named Desire,’’ (color) 


Edwin B. Wiilis and Keogh Gleason, “An 
American in Paris.’’ 

Cinematography: (black and white) William C. 
Mellor, ‘‘A Place in the Sun;”’ (color) Alived 
Gilks and John Alton, ‘‘An American in Paris.’ 

Costume Design: (black and white) Edith Head, 
“A Place in the Sun;”’ (color) Orry-Kelly, Wal- 
ter Plunkett and Irene Sharaff, ‘‘An American 


in Paris.”’ 


SA ae ye NL RS 


Film Editing: William Hornbeck, “A Place in 
the Sun.” : 

Music: (scoring musical picture) Johnny Green 
and Saul Chaplin, “An American in Paris; 
(music score of a dramatic or comedy | picture) 
Franz Waxman, ‘‘A Place in the Sun; ,(song) 
“In the Coal, Cool, Cool of the Evening,’ from 
“Here Comes the Groom’? (Paramount), music 
by Hoagy Carmichael, lyrics by Johnny Mercer. 

Short Subjects: (cartoon) ‘‘Twe Mouseketeers,”’ 
M-G-M, Fred Quimby, producer; (one _ reel) 
“World of Kids,’? Warner Bros., Robert Young- 
son, producer; (two reels) ‘‘Natures Half Acre,” 
Walt Disney-RKO Radio, Walt Disney, producer. 

Sound, Recording: ‘‘The Great Caruso,”” M-G-M 
sound department. 

Writing: (motion picture story) Paul Dehn and 
James Bernard, ‘‘Seven Days to Noon,” Boult- 
ing Brothers, Mayer-Kingsley-Distinguished 
Films (British); (screenplay) Michael Wilson 
and Harry Brown, ‘‘A Place in_ the Sun;”’ 
(story and screenplay) Alan Jay Lerner, ‘‘An 
American ‘in Paris.’’ : 

Scientific or Technical: Gordon Jennings, S. L. 


Mrs. America Contest 


Mrs. Evelyn Joyce Schenk, Irvington, N. J., was 
chosen Ree America of 1953 in the 14th annual 
contest at Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J., 
over 33 other finalists. She received a trophy and 
prizes estimated worth $10,000. Second place went 
to Mrs. Edna Murphy, New York, N. Y.; third 

lace was a tie between Mrs. Dorothy Benham, 
Brainerd, Minn., and Mrs. LaVonne Bond Breyer, 
Cincinnati, O. 

Every contestant filed her marriage certificate 
and passed tests in a homemaker’s quiz, comprising 
favorite recipes, description of home sewing and 
conservation hints. Personality, poise and char- 
acter were counted. Demonstrations of home-mak- 
ing abilities were part of the program. 

The winner of the 1952 award, Mrs. Penny Dun- 
can, New York, N. Y., received a special $500 
award from Mayor Geo. Smock for maintaining 
high standards of homemaking during the year. 


Mrs. Schenk received title and trophy, and the 
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Stancliffle and the Paramount Studio 
Photographie and Engineering Depts., for 
eos ing peor pretest 
and re’ vice. 
of M-GeM, for the design, construction 


application. ef a motion repr: Pap 
RC! i Division, for p g direct 
positive recording with anticipatory noise re- 


duction. 
eo G. Thalberg Memorial Award: Arthur 
Fri 


Documentary: (feature) Kon-Tiki, an Artfilm 
Production. RKO Radio (Norwegian), Olle 
Nordemar, producer; film presented by Sol Les- 
ser; (short subjects) ‘‘Benjy,”” made by Fred 
Zinnemann with cooperation of Paramount Pic- 
tures Corp. for Los Angeles Orthopaedic Hos- 


ital. 

Peel Effects: ‘‘When Worlds Collide,’’ Para- 
mount. 

Honorary: (foreign language film award) ‘‘Rash- 
omon,” (Japanese); Gene Kelly, for versatility 
as an actor, singer, director and dancer, and 
specifically for his brilliant achievements in 
the art of choreography on film. 


of Asbury Park, N. J. 


following prizes: A 9-day cruise to Bermuda with 
her husband; a 4-week tour of Eastern cities; an 11- 
piece mahogany dining room set; also an auto- 
matic clock, sewing machine, rings, handbags, 
millinery, gowns, furs, wrist watch, television set, 
phonograph, lamps, luggage, 5 pieces of furniture 
for baby; oven and griddle, cocker spaniel. Her 
husband received a $500 set of pipes ‘‘designed by 
the foremost American sculptors.” She filled en- 
gagements at Reading, Pa., Allentown, Pa., Colum- 
bia County, Pa., Fair, New Jersey State Fair, 
Trenton, and demonstrated her sewing at Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 

Mrs. Betty Britt, Chicago,.Mrs. Patsy R. Kane, 
Baltimore, Mrs. Marcelene M. Schwegler, West 
Norfolk, Va. and Mrs. Mary Ellen Warfield, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., won trophies for recipes, sock darn- 
ing, baking and waxing a floor. The contestants 
voted Mrs. Faye Kaonohiokala Ahue, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, a congeniality award for being the most 
helpful and sportsmanlike of the group. 


MRS. AMERICA TITLE HOLDERS 


Measurements 
Yr. Name Address 
Height Wwe. Bust Waist Hips 
1938. ..|Mrs. Edward Chamberlain|Akron, Ohio........ y 314” 114 3446 23 34 
1939...|Mrs. Armand Donaruma. |Cliffside Park, N. J.| 5’ 5” 118 4 24 34 
1940...|Mrs. Raymond Blanchet. |Staten Island, N. Y.| 5’ 6” 126 3644 2414 36 
1941...|)Mrs. Ruth Licklider.....|New York City..... 5° 4” 115 34 24 5 
1942...|Mrs. Peggy Diehl, Jr..... Mount Vernon, N. Y.| 5’ 9” 140 37 25 36 
1943...|Mrs. Betty Stedman..... Kalamazoo, Mich...| 5’ 7” 120 35 24 35 
1944, ..|No contest held 
1945...|Mrs. Peggy Payne....... Atlanta, Gals). ou. <: 5! 6%" 128 36 26 34% 
1946...|Mrs. Fredda Acker...... Anderson, 8. C...... 5! 5” 120 34 24 4 
1947. ..|No contest held 
1948, ..|Mrs. Maria Strohmeier...|Philadelphia, Pa....| 5’ 6” 124 35 24 36 
949. ../Mrs, Frances Cloyd...... San Diego, Gatif... : 5’ 6” 127 36% 26 36 
1950-51 /)*Mrs. Betty McAllister...|Johnstown, Pa...... 5’ 3” 113 3416 24 35 
952.../Mrs. Penny Duncap..... New York City.... 5 7K" 126 36 24 36 
1953.,..!|Mrs, Evetyn Joyce Schenkl Irvington, N. J. .... 5’ 514" 118 35% 24 35 t6 


“Known as Mrs. America of 1950-51. Next year’s winner will be known as Mrs. America of 1952. 
Changed due to national advertising endorsements and commitments. 


American Mother of the Year 


The American Mother is selected annually from 
nominations sent to the Golden Rule Foundation 
Mothers’ Committee, 60 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. The choice is based on these 
requirements: she must be a successful mother, as 
shown by the character and achievements of 
her children; she must embody those traits most 
highly regarded in mothers—courage, moral 
strength. patience, affection, kindness, understand- 
ing, homemaking ability; she must have a sense 
of social and world relationships and must have 
been active in her own community betterment or 
in some other service for public benefit. 
1935—Mrs. Fletcher M. Johnson, Gainesville, Ga. 
1936—Mrs. James R. Smith, Claremont, Calif, 
1937—Mrs, Carl R. Gray, Omaha, Nebr. 


1938—Mrs. 
1939—Mrs. 
1940—Mrs, 
1941—Mrs. 
1942—Mrs. 
1943—Mrs. 
1944—Mrs. 
1945—Mrs. 
1946—Mrs. 
1947—Mrs. 
1948—Mrs. 


Grace Noll Crowell, Dallas, Tex. 

Elias Compton, Wooster, Ohio. 
Charles H. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 
Dena Shelby Diehl, Danville, Ky. 
William N. Berry, Greensboro, N. C. 
Alexander Thompson, Oxford, Ohio. 

J. McFarlane Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Harper Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 

Emma Clarissa Clement, Louisville, Ky. 
Fred’k G. Murray, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Herbert W. Hines, Springfield, Il. 
1949—Mrs. Pearl Owens Gillis, Fort Worth, Tex. 
1950—Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, West Linn, Ore. 
1951—Dr. Mary T. Martin Sloop, Crossmore, N.C. 
1952—Mrs. Toy Len Chin Goon, Portland, Me. 


American Father of the Year 


Father’s Day was founded in 1910, in Spokane, 
Wash., by Mrs. John Bruce Dodd. The National 
Father’s Day Committee, of 50 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., was formed in 1936 to ‘‘spread 
the sentimental, spiritual and patriotic observance 
of Father’s Day throughout America.’’ The Amer- 
ican Father is elected annually. : 

1942—Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 1948—Gen. 
Dwight D. Hisenhower. 1944—Lieut. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark. 1945—President Harry S. Truman. 1946— 


Albert A. Schmid, Philadelphia marine who was 
blinded in action on Guadalcanal. 194%7—Warren 
Austin, Burlington, Vt., . S. delegate to the 
United Nations. 1948—Drew Pearson, for inspir- 
ing the Friendship Train and his educational 
program, Make Democracy Live. 1949—Ralph J. 
Bunche, Palestine Mediator for U. N. for bringing 
about peace in the Near East. 1950—Mr. Justice 
William Orville Douglas, of the United States Su- 
preme Court. 1951—U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.), 1952—Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff, RCA 
chairman, 
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Miss America Pageant 
The Miss America Pageant of Atlantic City, 
N. J., held Sept. 1 to 7, 1952, originated in 1920 
as a modest promotion scheme on the part of a 
few ‘‘side-avenue’’ hotels (half a block or more 
from the Boardwalk) to stir up business after 
Labor Day. A number of merchants and hotelmen 
“grudgingly” contributed $5,916 for the first 
pageant, a ‘‘fall frolic’? with a parade of floats. 
In 1921 the late Herbert C. Test, a newspaper 
reporter, suggested a Miss America contest to the 
hotelmen. This grew for seven years, then slumped. 
In 1933 it was tried again, but ended in the red. 
In 1935 it gained substantial backing, and since 
then this ‘‘season-extender’’ has become the 
biggest resort promotion device in the country, 
_ attracting 250,000 visitors and nearly 2,000 news- 
pani magazine, radio and newsreel reporters an- 
nually. 


Education—Special Awards, Miss America 
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of Atlantic City, N. J. 


Since 1942 Miss Leonora Slaughter, who became 
secretary of the Pageant Board in 1935, has 
directed the beauty contest, travelling to local 
and state contests a large part of the year. 
Contestants are chosen locally, under the direction 
of Junior and Senior Chambers of Commerce, 
colleges, universities and other civic and service 
organizations. They may come from the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii-and Puerto Rico, and 
must have a high school education, In 1945 Miss 
Slaughter, stung by criticism that the pageant 
represented ‘‘beauty without brains,’’ originated 
the Scholarship Foundation, under the sponsor- 
ship of industrial leaders. This gives a $5,000 
scholarship to Miss America and scholarships to 
finalists, totaling $26,000. Many state and local 
organizations have provided scholarships, amount- 
ing to over $100,000 annually. 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT CONTESTANTS 


Miss America 


Miss Georgia—Neva Jane Langley, BAe 
$5,000 Scholarship) 


Runners-Up 
Miss Indiana—Ann Marie Garnier, 
(1st—$3,000 Scholarship) 
Miss California—Jeanne Shores, Azusa 
2nd—$2,500 Scholarship) 
Miss Alabama—Gwendolyn (Gwen) Harmon, Bir- 


mingham (rd—$2, 000 Scholarship) 
Miss Chicago—Jo Hop: Chica, 
(4th—$1, 500" peholarshin) 


Semi-Finalists. & Scholarship Winners 
($1,000 Scholarships) 
Miss Hawaii—Beverly Kathleen Rivera, Honolulu 
Miss Louisiana—Barbara Frances Barker, Monroe 
ae ie York City—Joan Elizabeth Kayne, New 
or. ‘ity 
Miss ene Philadelphia—Patricia Mary Hunt, 
Norristown 
Miss South Carolina—Mary Kemp Griffin, Florence 


Talent Award 
($1,000 Scholarship) 
Miss North Dakota—Margaret W. Aandahl, Litch- 
ville Misses Congeniality 
(Tie—$500 Scholarship each) 
gee District of Columbia—Iris Anne Fitch, Wash- 


nm 
Miss Oklahoma—Shirley Maurine Barbour, Tulsa 


Hostess (not a contestant) 

($1,000 Scholarship) 
Miss Atlantic City—Patricia Anne Milligan 

Other Contestants 

($100 Cash Scholarship Each) 
Miss Arkansas—Bonnie Diane Nicksic, Hot Springs 
Miss Canada—Marilyn Delores Reddick, Agin- 
court, Ont. 

Miss Colorado—Chardelle Hayward, Fort Collins 
Miss Connecticut—Joyce Marlene Yeske, West 


Indianapolis 


Miss Idaho—Zoe Ann Wargerg, Twin Falls 
(Special $500 scholarship awarded by Scholar- 
ship Committee for magnificent original speech 
on the sacred duty of Americans to vote) 

Miss Illincis—Glenna Marie Pohly, Rock Falls 

Miss Iowa—Carolyn E. Hill, Cedar Falls 

Miss Kansas—Kay Ann Goforth, McPherson 

Miss Kentucky—Joy Williams, Louisville 

Miss Maine—Norma Lee Collins, Caribou 

Miss Maryland—Shirley V. Harrison, Baltimore 

Massachusetts—Barbara Jene Graves, Milton 

Michigan—Karol Ann Dragomir, Benton 
Harbor 

Miss Minnesota—Carole Elvene Wick, Duluth 

Miss Mississippi—Dora Lee Livingston, Yazoo City 

Miss Missouri—Florence Mae Spack, Clayton 

Miss Montana—Karen A, Whittet, Livingston 

Miss Nebraska—Helen F. Burhorn, Omaha 

Miss Nevada—Bonnie LeClaire Wilson, Reno 

Miss New Hampshire—Barbara E. Temperley, 
Goffstown 

ae New Jersey—Mary Henderson Parker, Gibbs- 


TO 

Miss New York State—Joan Marie St. John, 
Binghamton 

Miss North Carolina—Barbara Anne Harris, Salis- 


ry 

Miss Ohio—Carol Jean Koontz, Bolivar 

Miss Oregon—Mary Lou Teague, Eugen 

Miss Pennsylyania—Miriam (Mimi) “May Smith, 
McAlisterville 

Miss Puerto Rico—Helga Edmee Monroig, 


Juan 
Bradshaw, 


Miss Rhode 
Westerly 

Miss South Dakota—Sandra Kay Hart, Huron 

Miss Tennessee—Gloria Ruthe Williams, Chatta- 


nooga 
Miss Texas—Connie Wray Hopping, Littlefield 
Miss Utah—Marylyn Reese, Brigham 
Miss Vermont—Barbara Jane Moore, St. Johnsbury 
Miss Virginia—Edna Frances Long, Richmond 
Miss*West Virginia—Nancy Rohrbough, Grafton 


San 


Island—Jane Florence 


Hartford Miss Wisconsin—Jeannie . Eleanor Huston, La 
Miss Delaware—Helen Blackwell, Wilmington Crosse Y 3 
Miss Plorida—Marcia Crane, Orlando Miss Wyoming—Ruth A, Francis, Casper 
THE MISS AMERICAS SINCE 1940 
: £ 
Yr. y Name a % 2 2] 3 3 é Hair Eyes 
7) a By 3 Cc m0 
eae Be lo tO cleat alo = 
1940 |Frances M. Burke, Philadelphia, Pa.|5-9 |34 |23 |35 |13 94/120 | 19 |Brown {Green 
1941 |Rosemary LaPlanche, Los Angeles, 
TST igre oe Oe 6 |14 | 8 |120/ 18 -|Brown |Hazei 
1942 |JoCarroll Dennison, Tyler, Texas. 3414|133%4| 854/118 | 18 |Brown |Browo 
1943 |Jean Bartel, Los Angeles, Calif. 5 8441130 | 19 |Brown {Blue 
1944 |Venus Ramey, Washington, D. 3734/13 8 (125) 1 Auburn |Blue 
1945 |Bess Myerson, New York City, 5 |144%| 8144/1385 | 21 |Brunette | Hazel 
1946 |Marilyn Bufferd, Los Angeles, Calif.|5-8 |3534/2534|36 |1334| 834/123.) 21 |Brown Blue 
1947 |Barbara Jo Walker, Memphis, Tenn. |5-7 25 |35 {13 814/130 | 21. |Brunette |Hazel 
a Bebe Shopp, Hopkins, Minn [5-9 |37 |27 |36 |14%| 9 1|140] 18 rown Hazel 
Jacque Mercer, Litchfield, Arizonia..|5-4 |34 |22 |34 113%] 8 |106 8 |Brunette |Brown 
1950-51 Yolande Betheze, mene Ala. en 44\35 [24 13544]13%/ 8 |119 | 21 |Brown j|Brown 
1 K utchins,Sa! e a 
mS Pe ot nia esha a ae ei RRO 5-10 |86 (24 1/36 |144%4] 84]143 | 25 |Blonde |Bilue 
1953 |Neva Jane Langley, Macon, Ga..... 5-64 (35 |23 (35 |12-4| 8 |118 | 19 [Brown Green 


MISS AMERICA’S LATER CAREER 


Frances Burke (1940) now Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Kenney of Philadelphia, mother of two children. 
Rosemary LaPlanche (1941) now married to Harry 
Koplan, producer, and stars on his CBS Television 
show, ‘‘Meet the Missus’’. JoCarroll Dennison 
(1942) under contract to Twentieth Century-Fox. 


Jean Bartel (1943) featured night club singer. | 


Venus Ramey (1944) married to Joseph Murphy, 
Jr., Kentucky automobile distributor and farmer; 
has two sons. Bess Myerson (1945) first winner of 
a $5,000.00 award, continued her study in music 
at Columbia and now has own television show. 


She is Mrs. A.an Wayne and has one daughter. 
Marilyn Bufferd (1946) now Mrs. Franco Barbaro, 
has a sen and under contract to Italian movie 
picture company. Barbara Jo Waiker (1947) was 
graduated. from Memphis State College and then 
married Dr. Jonn Vernon Hummel. Has one son. 
Bebe Shopp (1948) completed her education in 
music. Jacque Mercer (1949) studying for law de- 
gree at Universicy of Arizona. Yolande Betbeze 
ede 51) (title postdated at turn of half century) 
is now studying for operatic career. Colleen Kay 
Hutchins (1952) will use scholarship to obtain mas- 
ter’s degree and train for theatrical career. 
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Earnings of Representative Corporations - 


Earnings of Representative Corporations . 
Net Earnings and Closing Prices for common shares only for companies with incomes over $10, 


» 
te 1951 earnings 
f I ‘ Corporation 
oye 
f fs ———————E— 
ee Abbott Laboratories.............-- 10,360,510 2.77 2 
Pu Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. -| 40,548,649 4.58 65 
ho Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... 22,416,814 8.19 -72 50 
‘ Aluminium Ltd......... 28,760,876 7.03 8,77 48 
/ Aluminum Co. of Americ ,301,3 7.53 9.07 80 
Pas American Airlines. . 10,548,682 1.42 1:39 13% 
Bd American Can Co..... 30,136,771 11.01 12.68 32% 
American Cyanamid Co ,738, 8.08 8.99 55 
t = American Gas & Electric Co........| 24,637,194 4.32 4.86 593% 
Ameriean Radiator & Stand, San....| 22,027,024 2.16 2.80. 14 
American Smelting & Refining Co...| 39,742,313 6.89 14.91 3 
American Telephone & Telegraph....| 364,874,176 11.76 346,962,051 12.58 15: 
American Tobacco Co.............-- 33,109,669 5.57 41,732,716 7.17 56 
American Viscose Corp..........--- 110, 5.37 33,170,000 7.83 61% 
i American Woolen Co.............- 10,057,412 9.29 5,309,630 4.39 2534 
/ Anaconda Copper Mining Co....... 50,216, 5.78 46,689,645 5.38 3814 
Armco Steel Corp................- 35,004,487 6.69 47,000,505 11.76 36 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe....... 73,345,778 13.83 82,141,791 31.29 93 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R..........- 13,170,209 15.98 12,778,787 15.51 103 
Atlantic Refining Co............... 067,001 12.20 13.09 31% 
PRTGOUNITS COORDS. orca ais etl es oles 10,089,214 1.10 1.65 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R............- 19,151,708 6.55 4.95 21% 
fi Bendix Aviation Corp.............. 11,818,6 5.58 8.00 54 
Wenig Beneficial Loan Corp............-- 12,479,331 3.80 3.08 33 
Nat Bethlehem Steel Corp.............- 106,531,293 10.43 12.15 47% 
H CCE ONY ORO Oe eS Sec es 18,080,371 4.20 4.69 514% 
% Borg-Warner Copr.......... ..| 21,219,389 8.83 12.16 72 
Briggs Mfg. Co...... 10,957,517 5.63 8.51 36 
PRNCOOOT alalsicfe ea. 10,882,613 2.89 5.10 13% 
C. I. T. Financial Corp. . 28,165,060 7.31 8.04 67344 
Canadian Pacific Railway 43,307,470 2.98 3.32 32 
Caterpillar Tractor Co... 15,732,141 3.85 749 53 
Celanese Corp of America. ,800,2 3.56 6.38 37% 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 38,123,000 4.80 4.25 36 
Mbrysler COrp. sc... eke cess .-| 71,973,469 8.27 14.69 81% 
ii CitlesiService Co... .- 2.6.0. .aceesss 57,177,000 14.71 14.57 91% 
; ROAM OOLE CO) hays sets cise ces wielals oo be 26,123,838 6.11 7.41 107% 
Columbia Gas System, Inc......... 17,326,089 2.89 2.98 13% 
Commercial Credit Co......,...... 19,713,887 8.65 8.64 36 
Commonwealth Edison Co........... 26,500,128 1.93 2.13 33 
ME OMGRMAPAUC ORD. 6.5 oe. ote enue ects 11,333,327 3.25 4.21 254% 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N.Y. Inc. 39,211,827 2.26 2.44 35 
i Consolidated Natural Gas Co....... 18,562,552 5.67 5.03 5346 
Consumers Power Co..........6...- 19,515,063 2.61 2.78 36% 
Container Corp. of America........ 12,065,997 5.91 5.87 374 
Continental Can Co...........:... 15,210,720 4.61 4.53 43% 
Gontinental Oll Co......2.........- 41,292,692 4.25 4.36 5734 
i Corn Products Refining Co......... 15,211,257 5.09 8.44 714% 
we) Corning Glass Works.............. 10,141,164 3.70 6.53 7034 
} i DPE D) 6 Sve Soe eee 15,324,267 6.27 6.89 30% 
Creole Petroleum Corp............. 202,278,299 7.82 6.45 72 
} REMI eis iein afase nisin esse des yes 35,618,513 11.14 13.51 31% 
1 ihe Detroit Edison Co............. :.| 15,419,725 1.78 2.20 235% 
; B. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co .| 220,748,811 4.64 6.59 85% 
Eastman Kodak Co. . 49,025,906 3.23 4.50 * 4416 
BHlectric Auto-Lite Co 11,162,093 TAT 11.15 51 
LO EUSE Ui o's pies le ye 0.0 13,487,837 4.68 4.67 20% 
Federated Department Stores. . 14,534,152 4.24 5.15 426 
Firestone Tire and Rubber... . .| 48,398,950 12.26 8.38 65 
Ford Motor Co, of Canada......... 14,885,848 8.97 11.85 60 
General Electric Co................ 138,117,000 4.79 6.01 62% 
General Foods Corp.............4:5 20,435,620 3.52 4.58 49 
General Motors Corp. ............. 506,199,560 5.63 9.35 591% 
Gillette Safety Razor Co........... 15,738,656 3.58 3.81 31 
a B. F. Goodrich SIC wes aig Aree iene pO 34,742,881 8.15 8.06 66% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co........ 36,628,296 8.18 7.81 42 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co..... 27,176,925 13.03 14.90 140 
Great Northern Railway........... 23,946,200 7.95 9.18 50% 
Greyhound Corp.................. 13,712,658 1.27 1.25 11% 
ASPITETECO VECO OI nS ih oi's) Sc okie bowie oie'v v6.8 140,071,000 6.17 4.90 484 
Hercules Powder Co....:.......... 13,655,855 4,96 5.31 1 
Household Finance Corp........... 12,538,986 4.25 4.09 45% 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.......... 169,480,626 4.72 3.60 6544 
Ditimois @entral RoR... 0... ec eee es 18,109,483 12,51 20.62 7036 
(0 ors at N GE 21 AD 6) 0 Ee 35,951,153 1.20 1.12 3256 
Ingersoll-Rand GoPets itranalen ae 19,824,477 9.79 9.25 87% 
MOIANG Steel Co... ose se ene as 34,398,585 7.02 7.76 42 
International Business Mach. Corp..| 27,892,089 9.61 11.48 213% 
International Harvester Co......... 63,001,033 4.36 4.72 3054 
International Nickel Co. of Can., Ltd.| 62,875,571 4.17 3.21 4356 
International Paper Co............. 56,819,172 6.28 7.38 48 34 
International Tel. & Tel. Corp |... .. 17,992,314 2.60 PAA 18 
Johns-Manville Corp .......... ...| 24,530,509 7.76 7.29 76 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 30,998,000 4.67 7.36 2034 
Kaiser-Fraver Corp... . 12'308,768 loss loss 44 
Kennecott Copper Corp 91,347,153 8.44 8.15 70% 
Kern County Land Co. -| 11,320,902 2.83 2:96 51% 
Koppers Co., Inc...... ‘| 10'818/217 6.63 6.81 3734 
S. 8. Kresge Co. || pe ‘| 14924429 2:70 3.57 3454 
S. H. Kress & Co............ -| 10,011,936 4.26 5.12 5234 
Pee ‘i 31 12'657°940 3.45 3.56 38 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co....... 15,476,754 3.01 4.82 35% 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co....... 21,753,234 5.19 7.05 ~ 63% 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.......... 22,788,104 9.74 10.39 59 
Mois (oO loi 60) Ea a a re 12,508,774 1.62 1.49 241% 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.....} 17,062,182 9.18 8.43 60% 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co....... 15,738,452 1.92 2:51 $0" 
Monsanto Chemical Co........ 1.2! 23)477,884 4.70 5.37 87% 
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Earnings of Representative Corporations 609 
Corporation tees BSE ee paves Peer ears: earomes _| Closing price 
~ Net income | Per share | Net income | Per share | OCt- 18, 1952 
ontgomery Ward & Co........ 
eah-Kelvinator Corp... 2.222. "| fe'a0'7s | Sze | Sa’asersen | 1d Bf 
Isoult: Cokew hae tae een 16,202,212 2:30 21,110,431 30 } a3 
Cash Register Co. 2232/17! 1,702,635 5.94 12143449 8 ies ; 
National Dairy Products Corp...) : 5,999,355 4.07 32'664,756 Heel ae 
National Distillers Products Corp....| 25,018,580 2.86 27°242' Bae ee 
National LeadiCo. =. access. + cell. 2;993'717 2.05 26, ea a0 on 
National Steel Corp. 22 2...12.2121! 45,287,093 6.15 ae ord oe thes 
New York Central System. .//.)/.!: 14,718,720 2.28 isis 0 33a rite: 
Roum Atobawi: Power eA Ay 20,721,186 2:05 19'857.883 186 26 
f e jk Un ja’ a ielieiefeehets! aire : f ' ; 
“Ohio Raison Cow... 0202020! iggevoos | 300 | igavelass | S98 Boi 
0 OL ates ras 2 "681, : *349) ‘ 
~ Owens-Illinois Glass Go 39 Gee Srsie ton ae Bie 
Pacifie Gas & Blectrie Co 214 3734 Oso 346 2 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. 7.14 4 breasts ae 34% 
Parke Davis & a onean 8.43 113 
J. C. Penney Co 4.07 ah ene ste 20 4278 
Pennsylvania Railroad 2.03 38 4a0e7 369 Som 
Phelps Dodge Cor 8.96 43°30 464 eT ie 
Philadelphia Electric Co 61,5 2.03 28°558, $3 $38 ies, 
Phileo Corp i] 12)168;046 3.35 15, 83°81 ries ao%8 
Phillips Petroleum Co.......... 21): 73,711,229 5.45 5 "EBT Obed £35 \ 3g 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Goal Co. /:| 16,045,000 7.44 16,145,000 749 oe 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.......... 31,075,981 3.44 41,928'749 4.64 a7 
NETHOW As Sve ate Ses 10,269,939 4.69 ,853, 4.49 ig 
PearOLON Contd ta. tebe eee 33,593,727 7.88 30,329,084 7.0 Bre 
Radio ¢ Corp. ot HATHerGa hye teh 31,193,0 0 202 46,249,865 390 ae 
Republic Steel Corp. 2221222212202! Aa ont Bat 903 exon ree 10.58 7 
Reynolds Metals Co..+............ 15,837,846 10.58 12,599,731 8.32 rth; 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco.Co........: 32,117,301 2:92 40,258,002 3.73 3740 
Richfield Ol Corp.......:...-..... 28/218.281 7.05 23,046,379 5.7 Baie 
St. Joseph Lead Co...............- 13,577,236 5.50 12'211,614 ray i 
SticRegis: Paper Co......-.2-.. 56.0. 16,796,034 3.11 11,623,744 2:10 ie 
RouttrPHperni@O. ck ner icers hie 10,886,311 3.50 12)493/597 4.08 Bie 
Sears, Roebuck © Cons nee 111,894,654 4.73 | 143/654'981 6.08 a 
Sinclair Oil Corp.) 2 00...02 22221211] 81)898,490 678 70;198146 et $05 
SRAILV{ OU-O0 jn 5.98 .< costes Lili] 31,074,985 11.89 ‘514, 10.91 a 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. HET OZ2059 |e earns 128;216,683 4.03 3 
Southern Co......... 16,904,728 1.03 16,345,474 1.06 Frey 
Southern Pacific Co. 46,019,037 10.70 50,839,062 12.01 B08 
Southern Railway Co. 18,856,597 12.21 22,400,042 14.94 6 
SDEREY OO. fsa v5: 10,883,161 5.36 ,588,7 4.72 gi 
Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 173,341,211 6.05 150,804,105 5.26 ears 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana... .....} 148,697,356 9.71 123,581,477 8.09 72 
Standard Oil Co. of N.J........... 5287461,000 8.72 | 408,223/000 6.74 oe 
Sterling Drug, Inc........0. 00.0.0: 11,551,461 2.91 13,481,870 3.41 32% 
Wess Stevens:& Co. Ine: 2%. 20... 20,849,109 5.65 23,473,204 6.78 516 
Studebaker Corp................-- 12,623,130 5.35 22/506,829 9.55 3634 
BuMmONC Oates ath ces 45,353,974 6.85 36,291,498 6.02 8814 
Sunray Oil Corp..-...... 2s. obs 24,282'000 2:23 20,462'878 213 1884 
SAUTE ROOMCE Hite hee orto Gaining 12,108,582 2.04 16,142'586 2.73 3156 
RGKAB COME Wiehe hs 2cin? ccteonen ete em 178,774,677 6.50 | 149,071,743 5.41 5134 
Texas Guif Sulphur Co... 1.1.2.1... 25,441.94 7.62 | 25,889,255 7.75 1034 
Texas Utilities Co................. 13,096,511 2:69 11,515,373 2/40 4014 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co....... 37;060,606 5.79 33,364,115 5.17 1914 
Timkin Roller Bearing Co.......... 14,068, 109 5.81 15,402,720 6.36 ane 
Transamerica Corp. ............... 22,692,115 2.30 22'988'821 2.33 2434 
Union Bag and Paper Corp......... 12°217,685 8.05 10,897,604 7.23 4534 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp....-- 103,889,711 3.60 | 124/111/851 4:30 6354 
Union Oil Co. of California......... 27,995,971 5.01 17,177,547 3.09 365 
Union-Pacific R. R......0......000- 68,863,352 14.59 69,761,550 14.85 107% 
United Aircraft Corp.............. 14,266,867 4.06 13,204,128 3.73 3376 
United Fruit Co.......-...-.- Lilt] 50/893'898 5.79 66,159,375 7.53 5754 
United Gas: Corp 18,312,946 1.56 16,727,438 1.57 25% 
United Paramount Theaters, Inc 10,790,011 3.27 12,351,000 3.79 1234 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 19,820,261 12.03 97/258,518 16,70 113% 
U.S. Rubber Co. . 30,366,449 14.29 24'657,647 11.04 9254 
U. 8. Steel.Corp--....... 183,953,202 6.08 | 215,464,142 7.29 38 
West Penn. Electri¢ Co. . ..| 10,442,821 2.96 11,172,450 3.49 33% 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co..... 10,326,189 10.80 12/262'077 12.92 75\4 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co......... 11,572,652 2.81 11,276,058 2.73 25 
Westinghouse Plectric Corp......... 64,578,000 4.03 77,922,944 36 42 
Wheeling Steel Corp...........+--- 17,392,959 10.96 18,314,517 11.59 3414 
F. W. Woolworth Co... ce Lee 31,255,894 3.22 | 37,145,133 3.83 43.14 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube'Co...... 30,644,201 9.14 40,616,403 12.12 40% 


Stock Ownership in the U.S. Surveyed by the Brookings Institution 


Over 34 of the people owning stocks in the U.S. 
earned less than $10,000 a year after taxes, the 
remaining 14, earning over $10,000, comprised only 
4.1% of the national population, according to a 
study made by the Brookings Institution. The 
135-page report, June 30, 1952, classifying 6,500,- 
000 shareholders, showed that 27% were in the 
50 to 59 age group, almost as many were in the 
60 or over group, and only 2% were in the 20 to 
29 bracket. Shareholding was proportionately 
higher among families and individuals in the Far 
Western states, Eastern states were second, North 
Central states were third and the Southern states 
were last. New York led the states in shareholdings. 
Cities 25,000 to 100,000 population showed the 
highest proportion of shareholders; rural areas 
the lowest. College graduates constituted 18% 
of shareholders, and administrative executives 
accounted for the biggest proportion of share 


ownership with 45%, operating personnel were 
next with 19%, and professional and technical 
workers followed with 13%. Men held about 4 
shares for every 3 held by women—3,260,000 men 
owning 1,763,000,000 issues and 3,230,000 women 
1,308,000,000 shares. 

Of those purchasing stocks, 28% bought be- 
cause they thought the value would increase, 
22% because of income from dividend payments 
and 10% because a banker or broker recommended 
the purchase as a good investment. 

The Brookings Institution cited the large number 
of people having a direct interest in business 
enterprise and the success of corporations in at- 
tracting private savings. Over 2,700 banks, cor- 
porations, brokers, the New York and other stock 
exchanges, and security associations participated 
in the project, suggested by Dr. George K. Funston, 
pres., New York Stock Exchange. 
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Source: Bureau of 


Existing law governing Federal income tax and 
other internal revenue taxes is embodied in the 
Internal Revenue Code. The most recent major 
amendments to the Code are contained in the 
Revenue Act of 1945 (approved Nov. 8, 1945); 
the Revenue Act of 1948, enacted over the Presi- 
dent’s veto (April 2, 1948); the Revenue Act 
of 1950 (approved September 23, 1950); the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950 (approved January 3, 1951) 
on Sia Revenue Act of 1951 (approved Oct. 20, 

The income tax applies to individuals and to 
corporations, Partnerships, as such, are not taxed, 
their members reporting the income in their own 
returns. Estates and trusts are subject to the same 
income tax rates as individuals, but there are cer- 
tain differences in the computation of tax liability 
because estates and trusts include the interests of 
separately taxable beneficiaries. 


REVENUE ACT: OF 1951 


Effective as of Nov. 1, 1951, approximately one- 
sixth of the increase is effective for the calendar 
year 1951. The full increase is effective for the 
Calendar years 1952 and later taxable years. In- 
crease ends as of Dec. 31, 1953. For 1954 and later 
years, rates are set at the old level (for taxable 
years beginning after Sept. 30, 1950, if the 1951 
Act had not been enacted). : 

The Revenue Act provides total additional reve- 
nue of $5,691,000,000 annually ($2,280,000,000 from 
individual income taxes, $2,207,000,000 from cor- 
poration taxes, and $1,204,000,000 from excise taxes) 
by: (a) increasing individual income taxes by 11 
percent on the first $2,000 and 1134 percent above 
$2,000, effective November 1, 1951; (b) increasing 
normal corporation tax by 5 percent to 52 percent, 
retroactive to April 1, 1951, and limits. combined 
corporate normal and excess profits tax to 69 per- 
cent; (c) increasing excise taxes on alcoholic bev- 
erages, smoking tobacco, gasoline, automobiles, 
humerous electric appliances except washing ma- 
chines and vacuum cleaners, all effective November 
1, 1951; (d) imposing a new 10-percent tax on all 
money wagered and a $50 occupational tax on those 
engaged in wagering but parimutuel installations 
are exempt; (e) subjecting a percentage of the in- 
come of mutual savings bamks and* building and 
loan associations, and the undistributed income of 
cooperatives to corporation tax, but patronage divi- 
dends and refunds by rural electric cooperatives 
and certain mutual insurance companies are ex- 
empted; (f{) modifying provisions of the corporate 
€xcess-profits tax by lowering the present 85-per- 
cent exempt base to 83 percent of the average earn- 
ings of the best 3 out of the 4-year period 1946 
through 1949, but allowing special hardship ex- 
emptions for certain newer corporations whose 
earnings in the base period were low and setting 
effective date as July 1, 1951; (g) increasing the 
rate on long-term capital gains 1 percent to 26 
percent but limiting coal royalty income for capital- 
gain purposes. 

The law reduces revenue yields by: (a) increas- 
ing some percentage depletion rates and extending 
depletion allowances to cover coal, asbestos, sand, 
gravel, sodium chloride; (b) providing some in- 
come-splitting advantage for an unmarried head 
of household; (c) taxing owner of an interest in a 
family partnership regardless of the method of 
acquisition; (d) providing that proceeds from sale 
of a residence shall not be treated as income ex- 
cept as it exceeds the purchase price of a new 
residence; (e) removing present limit of 5 percent 
on deduction for medical expenses for taxpayers 65 
years of age or over; (f) allowing regular $600 ex- 
emption to be taken for dependents whose earn- 
ings are less than $600 per year; (g) continuing to 
January 1, 1954, the existing exemption from in- 
come tax on the pay of members of the Armed 
Forces serving in Korea; (h) abating any income 
tax that may be due from a member of the Armed 
Forces who died in combat, or who is hospitalized 
as a result of wounds; (i) providing that no State 
may be deprived of Federal grant-in-aid payments 
because of State law which permits public access 
to lists containing names of persons receiving such 
assistance, if the State law prohibits the use of 
such information for commercial or political pur- 


poses, INDIVIDUAL TAXES 


The present method of collecting taxes on in- 
dividuals is commonly known as the pay-as-you-go 
system. Under it, most individuals Pay all or a 
large part of their income tax during the year in 
which they receive their income. The tax is with- 
held from their wages or paid in quarterly install- 
ments as estimated tax, or both. Since these 
Payments do not exactly equal the actual tax 
liability, it is necessary for each taxpayer to file a 
return at the end of the year showing his actual 


eas and Documents—Federal Income ve 
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Federal Income Tax Law 


se ee 


Internal Revenue 


tax liability,«so that any additional amount d 
: tk tieeted or any overpayment made may be 
refunded. 
The withholding rate on wages was increased on 
or after Nov. 1, 1951, and before Jan. 1, 1954 from 
18.percent to 20 cent. 


per * 
For the calendar year 1952, it is not necessary to — 


— separate computations of normal tax and 
surtax. 

The maximum amount of combined normal tax 
and surtax which may be imposed on any taxpayer 
for a calendar year beginning on Jan. 1, 1951 and 
ending Dec. 31, 1951, shall in no event exceed 87.2 
percent of the net income. Taxable = 
ning after Oct. 31, 1951, and before 
shall in no event exceed 88 percent of the net in- 
come. Taxable years be: g after Dec. 31, + 
shall in no event exceed 87 percent of the net in- 
come. 

In computing the combined normal tax and sur- 
tax, there is a uniform exemption of $600 tax- 
payer, whether single or married, an ditional 
exemption of $600 if he or she was 65 before the 
close of his or her taxable year, and an additional 
exemption of $600 if he or she was blind at close of 
such year. If a taxpayer is married and es a 
separate return, and if the wife or husband has no 
gross income for the calendar year in which the 
taxable year of the taxpayer begins and is not the 
dependent of another taxpayer, all of their ex- 
emptions can be claimed in the return. There is 
also an exemption of $600 for each dependent for 
whom. the taxpayer furnishes more than half the 
support, provided the claimed dependent (1) is 
closely related to the taxpayer, (2) had less than 
$600 of gross income, and (3) does not file a joint 
return with a spouse. : 

Employers must withhold the tax from wages 
paid to their employees. Since the purpose of 
withholding income tax from wages is the collec- 
tion at the source of approximately full tax liability 
on at least the first $5,000 of wages, the amount 
which the employer is required to withhold de- 
pends (a) on the amount of wages or salary, and 
(b) on the number of withholding exemptions 
claimed by the employee in a statement which he 
may file with his employer for withholding pur- 
poses. If no such statement is filed with the 
employer, the latter will be required to withhold on 
the gross wages, thus increasing the credit which 
the employee may report on his return as tax 
paid at the source. After the end of each year 
or at the end of employment, employers must 
furnish to each employee from’ whose wages tax 
has been withheld, or would have been withheld if 
such employee had claimed no more than one 
withholding exemption, statements on Form W-2 
showing the total amount of Wages paid and the 
amount of tax withheld, if any, during the previous 
calendar year. The information in these state- 
ments may be used by the employee in making his 
income tax return after the close of the year. 

Filing Requirements: An income tax return must 
be filed by every citizen or resident of the United 
States (including a minor) who had $600 or more 
of gross income in the taxable year. In computing 
gross income, all income that is wholly exempt from 
tax should be omitted. 

Form of Return: There are three methods of 
making an income tax return: 


1. Employee’s Optional Return, Form 1040A.—A 


Form 1040A may be used as a return if total in- 
come for the year was less than $5,000, consisting 
wholly of wages shown pn Withholding Statements, 
or of such wages and not more than a total of 
$100 of other wages, dividends, and interest. All 
Withholding Statements, Form W-2, should be 
attached to the return. The tax will be figured by 
the Government. 

‘sone Return—If income was tess than 


Long-form Return—If income of $5,000 or 
more was received, or if any deductions are being 
claimed on the return, Form 1040 should be used 
as a long-form return, computing the tax liability 
on page 3. Instructions accompanying the form 
should be, followed in completing the form. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES 


The social security tax rate for employer and 
employee for the year 1952 is 114%, Maximum 
ae on which each pays is $3,600. (See page 


years 
Jan. 1, 1954 . 


Laws and Documents—Federal Income Tax Law 


ing schedules 


For All Taxpayers Except Head of Household 
If you are an unmarried head of a household use special tax table below. 


If the amount in line 5 or 8(a) is: 
Not over $2,000 
Oo $2,000 but not over 
$4,000 but not over $6,000 
$6,000 but not over 
$8,000 but not over 
$10,000 but not over 
$12,000 but not over 
$14,000 but not over 
$16,000 but not over 
$18,000 but not over 
$20,000 but not over 
$22,000 but not over 
$26,000 but not over 
$32,000 but not over 
$38,000 but not over 
$44,000 but not over 
$50,800 but not over $60,000 
$60,000 but not over 
$70,000 but not over 
$80,000 but not over fs 
$90,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 


as ‘2 1952 TAX RATE SCHEDULE 
a ro compute your tax to be entered on either line 7 or line 8(b), page 3, of the return; use the follow- 


Se = line 7 or 8(b): 

.2% of the amount on line 5 or 8 (a) 
$444, plus 24.6% of exeess over $2,000 
$936, plus 29 z = excess ever 
f) OF EXCESS OVEr 
$2,196, plus 38 % of excess ever 
% of excess over 
96, plus 48 % of excess over 
$4,756, plus 53 z os excess @ver : 
f,. Of EXCess over 00! 

$6,936, plus 59 % of excess ever $18, 
$8,116, plus 62 G of exeess ever 
% Of excess over 
$11,996, plus 67 % of excess ever $26, 
16,016, plus 68 % of excess over 
$20,096, plus 72 % of excess over 
$24,416, plus 75 % of exeess over $44, 
$28,916, plus 77 % of excess over $50, 
$36,616, plus 80 % of excess over 
$44,616, plus 83 Y of excess over $720,000 


$52,916, plus 85 % of excess over $80, 
$61,416, plus 88 % of excess over 
$70,216, plus 90 % of excess over $ ) 


$115,216. plus 91 % of exeess over $ 
$160,716, plus 92 % of exeess over $200,000 


For Head of Household Only 
If the status of Head of Household is claimed you are required to fill in schedule J on Page 2 of your 


return. 
If the amount in line 5 is: 
Not over $2,000 
Over $2,000 but not over 
Over $4,000 but not over 
Over $6,000 but not over 
Over $8,000 but not over 
. Over $10,000 but not over 
Over $12,000 but not over 
Over $14,000 but not over 
Over $16,000 but not over 
Over $18,000 but not over 
$20,000 but not over 
$22,000 but not over $24,000 
$24,000 but not over 
$28,000 but not over 
$32,000 but not over $38,000 
$38,000 but not over 
$44,000 but not over 
$50,000 but not over $60, 
$60,000 but not over 
$70,000 but not over 
$80,000 but not over $90,000 
Over $90,000 but not over $100,000 
Over $100,000 but not over $150,000 
Over $150,000 but not over $200,000 
Over $200,000 but not over $300,000 
Over $300,000 


CORPORATION TAXES 


Normal Tax: Calendar year 1951—On all normal 
tax net income the rate is 2834 percent. 

Taxable year beginning after March 31, 1951— 
on all normal tax net income the rate is 30 percent. 

Taxable year after March 31, 1954—on all normal 
tax net income the rate is 25 percent, 

Surtax: Year beginning on and after July 1, 
1950—Surtax net income rate is 22 percent on net 
income over $25,000. 

Excess Profits Tax: The Excess Profits Tax Act 
of 1950 imposes a spetial tax of 30 percent against 
the “‘excess profits’? of corporations for taxable 
years ending after June 30, 1950. For taxable 
years beginning before July 1, 1950 and ending 
after June 30, 1950, the excess profits tax is 
computed on the income subject to tax and a 
proration of this tax is made on the basis 
of the number of days in the tax year following 
June 30, 1950. ; 

This new excess profits tax is based on the 
general theory that a normal standard of earn- 
ings for a corporation is 83 percent of the 
average of the income of the best 3 out of 4 
years in the 1946 to 1949 period. Accordingly, 
profits above that amount are generally con- 
sidered excessive and a 30 percent tax is applied 
against the corporation’s “adjusted excess profits 
net income.’’ However, the sum of the normal 
tax, surtax, and excess profits tax cannot exceed 
@ maximum effective rate of 52 percent for the 
calendar year 1950, and 62 percent for 1951 and 
later years. f 
o New Corporations: The Revenue Act of 1951 al- 
lows special hardship exemptions for certain newer 
corporations whose earnings in the base period were 
low and: setting effective date as of July 1, 1951. 


EXCISE TAXES 


dmissions.. . ...1¢ for each 5¢ or major portion 
Bivarattes oil noe, aga: a CRON Pare Re ee $4 per thousand 
Smoking tobacco, chewing tobacco, 

BANG SWUM. sae hein s He ee ee es 10¢ per pound 


Enter in line 7: 
22.2% of the amount on line 5 


$444, plus 23.4% of excess over $2,000 
$912, plus 27 % of excess over $4,000 
$1,452, plus 29 % of excess over 6,000 
$2,032, plus 34 % of excess over $8,000 
$2,712, plus 35 % of excess over $10,000 


$3,412, plus 41 % of excess over $12,000 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
$8,052, plus 54 % of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
92, plus 66 % of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
% of excess over 
$40,312, plus 77 % of excess over $70,000 
$48,012, plus 79 % of excess over 


$106,512, plus 88 % of excess over $150,000 
$150,512, plus 91. % 
$241,512, plus 92 % of excess over $300,000 


Billiard and pool tables.........+..+: $20 per table 
Bowling alleys. oo 2... so asm bie sia anaes $20 per alley 
Cabarets, roof gardens, etC. .).. 2... ene ee eens 20% 
Dues, initiation or membership fees........... 20%, 
Electric light DUDS .°. |. 2/5 si’.os:< o:0'e elvis lp a) ne 20% 
Jewelry, furs, toilet preparations............. 20% 
Luggage, handbags, billfolds, toilet kits....... 20% 
Local telephone service. ........s+sssee0eeee % 


Long distance service, ........csseenees scree 
Domestic telegraph, cable or 

radio despatches’... .......... «5 « slcleie pelpieiale 
Travel tickets, seats and berths. 
Gasoline) Vertis eave ste Als as aja! =) =cgceta 
Diesel fuel (sold for highway use) 
Liquor taxes: 

Distilled spirits..........$10.50 per proof gallon 

Perfumes, imported (containing 

distilled spirits)......... $10.50 per wine gallon 

Still wines (including vermouth and 

artificial or imitation wines) 

Not over 14% alcohol...... 17c per wine gallon 

Not over 21% alcohol...... 67c per wine gallon 

Not over 24% alcohol. ...$2.25 per wine gallon 
Champagnes, sparkling wines, 

liqueurs and cordials: 

Champagne or sparkling wine..17e each 4% pint 
Artificially carbonated wine ...12c each 44 pint 
Liquors and cordials.......... 12¢ each }4 pint 
Beer and fermented liquors: 
(Beer, ale, porter, etc., containing 
1% or more of alcohol).........- $9 per barrel 

Wagering Taxes—FEfiective on or after Nov. 1, 
1951 the new law imposes on wagers an excise tax 
equal to 10 percent of the amount of the wager, 
and imposes an occupational tax of $50 per year 
on each person who is liable for the tax on wagers 
or who is engaged in receiving wagers for or on 
behalf of a person liable for the tax. 

Other taxes—There are also Federal taxes on the 
transportation of property or transportation of oil 
by pipe line, various manufacturers’ sales taxes, 
stamp taxes, and other miscellaneous taxes. 
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An estate tax return must be filed for every 
citizen or resident of the United States whose 
gross estate, including life insurance, exceeds $60,- 
000 in value at the time of his death. This tax is 
sometimes erroneously called an inheritance tax, 
but the tax is not on what the beneficiary inherits, 
but on the whole estate that the testator leaves. 
A return must be filed and the tax paid within 15 
months after death. 

If the net estate amounts to $60,000 or less, no 

eral tax is imposed. 

A nonresident, not a citizen, must file a return 
if his gross estate in the United States at the time 
of his death exceeds $2,000. 

The Revenue Act of 1948 contains amendments 
to the estate tax provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code extending the community property prin- 
ciple of taxing property to residents of all states. 
The changes became effective for estates of persons 
dying on and after Jan. 1, 1948 but do not apply 
to estates of nonresident aliens. 

The important change affecting the estates of 
citizens and residents of the United States is ac- 
complished by a marital deduction. In general, the 
Marita] deduction is allowed in an amount up to 
50% of the ‘‘adjusted gross estate’’ on property 


Table for Computation of 


The net estate is determined by deducting, from the gross estate that the decedent leaves, debts, 
funeral and administration expenses, charitable deductions and the marital deduction. This table shows 
what is taxabie after the specific exemption of $60,000, on which no Federal tax is collected. 


Net estate not 
exceeding — 


(A) 
Net estate 
equaling— Tax on 
amount in 


column, (A) 


oe 


7,000,000 

7,000,000 8,000,000 

8,000,000 9,000,000 

9,000,000 10,000,000 ‘| 

10.000.600 SER Drees, 1,353.500 


Major Kidnaping 


Source: Official Records since passage of Lindbergh kidnaping law, 1932 


1933—Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- 
leased March 1.—May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas 
City. Released May 28. Walter McGee sentenced 
to life imprisonment.—June 15—William A. Hamm, 
Jr., St. Paul, banker. Released after one week. 
Alvin Karpis sentenced to life imprisonment.— 
July 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three 
men and a woman sentenced to life imprisonment, 
-—-July 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
leased after nine days. George (Machine Gun) 
Kelly and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
ment.—Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. 
Harold T. Thurmund and John M. Holmes, his ac- 
cused kidnapers, lynched by a mob. 

1934—Jan. 1i7—Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- 
leased after three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 
prisonment.—May 16—William F. Gettle, Los An- 
geles. Three men sentenced to 37 years’ imprison- 
ment each.—Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, 
Louisville. Released unharmed. Thomas H. Robin- 
son, Jr., serving life sentence. 

1935—May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Wash. Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- 
tenced from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 

1936—Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 10; Tacoma. 
Found dead. Kidnaper escaped. 

1937—Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found 
dead. John H. Seadlund put to death.—Dec. 4— 
Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y.; body not found, 
alleged to have been burned in the cellar of a public | 


For basic estate tax 


ee od ia: <= 


certain specified deductions including 
neral and administration expenses. 


An example of how an estate tax is 
ae ghee soak of the prope. is ” ee ce 
e surviving e (husband 
es trust for the penent of the spouse is provided 
by on Irving err Co. as follows: 

x: 


2. Less Deductions, inclu 


4.04 Wals 5) -eeoiasS 


3. tate 
4. Maximum Marital Deduction (50% 


5, Net Estate Before Exemptions 
and Credits ..... 
Tax 9n-$120;/000 725.5. Sede cares 
Tax en “27,500: 3. cannes see sae 


"TAL STAR os se Ain No vis.s une te tee 


Federal Tax on Net Estate 


|For total gross taxes (basic and 
additional) (Tentative Tax) 


Rate of tax on 
excess over 
amount in 
column (A) 


Rate of taxon 
excess over 
amount in 
column (A) 


Tax on 
amount in 
column (A) 


j 


Po 


Pmdelvelalelert~<d 
SSRI OPO MOCOMIOO HONE SES CAINS BND at kt ro fo 


5,328,200 76 
6,088,200 77 


Cases Since 1932 


hall in 6th St., Manhattan Boro, 4 days after he 
was seized; two-of the kidnapers, Joseph Sacoda 


and Demetrius Cula, rg dein executed in 


On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison, he at- y 


tempted suicide. 
1942— 


Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans w: t 
into the nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columban : 


Q., and kidnapped Daniel Joseph Scanl 
eight-month-old baby. On B she. Wem 


apprehended at a hotel with the baby. She pleaded 


guilty and was sentenced to serve twenty years’ — 


imprisonment. 

_1950—Dr. Nancy Campbell, 43-year-old obstetri- 
cian, kidnapped Linda Stamm, 9, in Santa Fe 
N. M., Nov. 9, 1950. 


Noy. i1 as she reached for a $20,000 demanded 


ransom, She was sentenced to 10 to 15 years im- 


prisonment in Albuquerque, N. M., April 21, 1951. 


Dr. Campbell was arrested — 


LP es Gate 2a yn ianipee resent 


L <a 


naif 


an 


93 97 Pn. 


Dec. 5, 1942, she was 


. ‘ , a = 


Any citizen or resident who within a calendar 
year makes gifts in excess of $3,000 to any one 
individual, or any gift of a future interest regard- 
ns less of value, must file a gift tax retrun. If the 
_ donor was a nonresident, not a citizen, the gift 
tax applies only to gifts of property situated in the 
United States. The return’ must be filed on or 
_before March 15 following the close of the calendar 
; year. In the case of a citizen or resident an ex- 
_emption of $30,000 is allowable which, at the option 
of the taxpayer, may be taken all in one year or 


® 


' 


Laws and Documents—Federal Gift Taxes; Impeachments 


_ Federal Gift Taxes 


613 


spread over a number of years. The gift tax rates 
Tange from 214 percent on the portion of the 
ageregate net gifts not over $5.000 to 5734 percent 
on the portion of the aggregate net gifts exceeding 
$10,000,000. 

The estate and gift tax laws were amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1948 to permit tax-free gifts and 
bequests between spouses, limited, however, to 
one-half of the estate or gift. The amendments also 
provide an option whereby a gift by husband or 
wife to a third party may be regarded as a gift of 
which one-half is made by each spouse.. 


i) " Rate of 
E tax on 
(A) Amount 
Amount lof net gifts old ese aes oneen 
heres nor ereod column (A) amount 
column 
(A) 
Per cent 
Re S500 tet ote «ate, ota oe 24% 
$5,000 10,000 $112.50 514 
10,000 20,000 375,00 84% 
20,000 30,000 :200.00 104% 
30,000 40,000 2,250.00 13% 
40,000 50,000 600. 16% 
50,000 60,000 5,250.00 18% 
60,000 70,000 7,125.00 21 
1,000 100;000 9,225.00 21 
100,000 200,000 15,525.00 224% 
200,000 250,000 38,025.00 22% 
250,000 400,000 49,275.00 24 
400,000 500,000 275.00 24 
500,000 ,000 109,275.00 2614 
600,000 750,000 135,525.00 2614 
750,00 A 174,900.00 2734 
800,000 1,000,000 188,775.00 27% 


Rate of 
tax on 
_excess 
over 


(A) Amount 
Amount of net gifts 
of net gifts|not exceed- 


Tax on 
amount in 


équaling— ine column (A) amour 
n 
column 
(A) 
Per cent 
1,000,000 1,250,000 244,275.00 29% 
1,250,000 1,500,000 17,400.00 31% 
1,500,000 2,000,000 396,150. 3334 
2,000,000 2,500,000 564,900.00 36 34 
2,500,000 3,000,000 748,650.00 3934 
3,000,000 3,500,000 947,400.00 42 
3,500,000 4,000,000 1,157,400.00 44% 
4,000,000 4,500,000 | 1,378 ,650.00 47% 
4,500,000 5,000,000 1,614,900.00 47% 
5,000,000 6,000,000 1,851,150.00 5024 
6,000,000 7,000,000 2,353,650.00 5244 
7,000,000 8,000,000 2,878,650.00 54% 
8,000,000 9,000,000 3,426,150.00 57 
9,000,000 | 10,000,000 3,996, 150.00 57 
10,000,000 | 20,000,000 ,566,150.00 57% 
20,000,000 | 50,000,000 | 10,341,150.00 57% 
50,000,000 |........... 27,666, 150.00 57% 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,” and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 


The House of peepee ae ves ee sole power 
‘of i achment. The Senate has e sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
Concurrence of two-thirds of members present 
required for conviction. 


Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; 


Impeachments to date have been: 


(1) William Blount, one of the first Senators from 
-Tennessee, was accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
impeachment trial began. Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 


2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
trial March 3. 1803, to March 12, 1804; vote 19 
guilty, 7 not guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, 
removal from office. 


(3) Samuel Chase, Associate Justice of- the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the: Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 


(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; tried April 26, 1830, to Jan. 31, 1831; 
vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, acquittal. 


(5) West. H. Humphreys, Judge of the District 


Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 


ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 


as Judge of the Confederate District Court; triai 
May 7 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment. removal from office. 


(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor= 
tupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, Feb. 25 
to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. 


(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, March 3 to 
Aug. 1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was 
Taised; verdict, acquittal. 


(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for the Northern District, of Florida; impeached 
1905. for misconduct in office; trial Dec. 14, 1904 
to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 37 not guilty; 
verdict acquittal. 


(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912. 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. Tried July 13, 1912, to Jan. 13, 4013. 
Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 


S. District Judge, 


(10) George W. English, U. 
1926, 


Eastern District, Ill. The House, April 1 
voted his impeachment. He resigned. 


(11) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge. 
at San Francisco, was impeached Feb. 27, 1933. 
It was charged that he had profited pecuniarily 
by the appointment of receivers and had shown 
favoritism. The Senate, on May 24, 1933, voted on 
the indictment, and he was acquitted. 


(12) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern District of Florida. He was impeached on 
March 2, 1936, on charges as to financial trans- 
action growing out of or associated with fees 
allowed to lawyers. There were 7 counts, on 6 he 
was acquitted, on the seventh he was voted guilty, 
56 to 28, and the Senate on April 17, 1936, removed 
him from office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not 
to extend the punishment to disqualification to 
hold office. 


* 


State Individual Tesite Taxes; Rated pete, 


Source: Division of Tax Research, Treasury Dept. Data of January 1, 1952 


Alabamals........| First sani LE 
mreeiwelss's 2,000 | 1 
2,001- 3,000 | 1.25 
8,061- 4,000 | 1.5 
,001- 5,000 | 2 
5,001- 6,000 | 2.5 
Arkansas! ,......| First 3,000 | 1 
3,001- 6,000 | 2 
6,001-11,000 | 3 
California3-16,....| First 5,000 | 1 
5 001-10'000 2 
10,001-15,000 | 3 
ry Colorado‘-16......| First 1,000 | 1 
ee 1,001- 2,000 } 1.5 
: ,001- 3,000 | 2 
"001- 6,000 | 4 royalties, and interest is subject to a 2-per cent surtax 
eo01- 7,000 | 5 For taxable years 1950 and suas the tax ip redueed 20%. 
7,001- 8,000 | 6 
Delaware.........| First 3,000 | 1 Over 10,000 | 3 | 1,000 | 2,000 | 200 
3,001-10,000 | 2 
i Georgia,.........| First 1,000 | 1 7,001-10,000 | 5 1,000 2,500 400 
hs, 1,001- 3,000 |. 2 10,001-20,000: 6-425 20 sce. Sadek sleet tetera 
3,001- 5,000 | 3 Over 20,000 Zt estche's Cel? oer arena Sie Oe 
5.001- 7,000 | 4 
Idaho'.,.........| First 1,000 | 1.5 ot Peeni 5 700 1,500 . 200 
1,001- 2,000 | 3 O01- 5, 900 | Feed Cee Cre hd ee 
4 .001- 3,0 4 over F000 Bee AS Saiiciers wel ateiecarny peigrellen smn em 
CANES YS Aes eae ae 1,000 | 1 Over 4,000 5 
is ei Tool ZOO SER sees. cueie ed ee | See a | a 250) | (2; 000) | eX (350) 
2,001- 3,000 | 3 A simplified tax table is provided. For taxable years 
3,001- 4, 4 » 11947-1952, the tax is reduced 25%, 
Kansas'5......,...| First 2,000 | 1 5,0601- 7,000 3 600 1,200 600 
Ig 2,001- 3,000 | 2 Over 7,000 | 4 | Soe aha nasdene ws home gaesl 
001- 5,000 | 2.5 
} Kentucky'®.......] First 3,000 | 2 
! MOOI. 4.000") 32 oS eration eee eee 
i 4,001- 5,000 | 4 
come in excess of $8,000 is 
POUMANAw Bs.) First 10,000 | 2). <u '-2 * il vennle steele ae | pte tnie Rea | L 000 2.500 | 400 
10;002-50,000:"1) 4:5 * ie I eee er eer welds see ae (20) (50) (8) 
Over 50,000 | 6 
Maryland’18).....| Ord’aryincome} 2 6. + Jane taecca te [torn kc 1 1,000 2,000 | 600 
Investment in-| 2.on 1st $500|For taxable year 1951, the tax is reduced 15%. 
come 5 on balance 
bs Massachusetts’ ...| Earnedincome| 3.075 ~—s_ J}... eee bene eee | 2,000 | 2,500 | 400 
f and business Rates include additional taxes: on all types of income, 
y income a permanent surtax of 3% of tax and a temporary surtax 
Interest and 7.38 of 20% of tax for the years 1950-53; for 1951 and 1952, 
dividends 1% of earned and business income, ons 3% of net 
Capital gains capital gains from intangibles. 
onintangibles 
Annuities 1.845 
| Minnesota®-!6..,..| First 1,000 | 1 9,001-12,500 8 101 301 102 
e 1,001- 2,000 | 2 12, 501-20! 000 9 (1,000) (2,000) (333) 
2)001- 3,000 | 3 Over 20; 000 WO alles isin hie ah [ieee oF cee eae 
3, 001- 4,000 | 4 
4,001- 5,000 | 5 
5,001- 7,000}| 6 
a '001- 9,000 7 
Mississippits,.....] First 4,000 | 1 19, 001-15,000 4 1,000 2,500 400 
4,001- 7,000 | 2 5,001-25,000 Bor ae se aie lotic w erence ee > 
7,001-10,000 | 3 oes 25,000 By pee atovere:s .0'llereapregeatie cat] heme ran 
Missouri’6,,..... .| First 1,000 | 1 7,001- 9,000 |3.5- 90) 1,200 2,400 400 
1,001- 2, ISetvene 3. Agvet 9,000 aan da baykietodlls ae ib peas 
,001- -Less e rates apply to total income, not merely to the 
3,001- 5,000 |2.5 -$30 portion of income falling within a bracket. 


5,001- 7,000 | 3 - 55 


Montana......... ee 2,000 | 1 


4,001- 8.000 ooo | 4 3 | 1,000 diene We pi 
2,001- 4,000 | 2 


Over 


Seer ee seelenrtes tree 


New Hampshire!0, Ecos Sues in-. Average’. | ak son eee es ire niceee l 600 | GOO" [ siemavennl 
angibles ex- property | 
cluding say- Lae tats The rate for 1950 was 4.31%. 
ings deposits ] 
New Mexico...... First 10.000 1 


20,001-100,000] 3 |, 2500 | 2,500 | 200 


10,001-20,000 | 2 Over 100,090 4 


Rarer 
_ Applicable 
far peor: 


; 4 orfeatures 
Over 9,000 


Ww York's .,.... 2 7 1,000 
_ | 2,500 
: 1, 3 For taxable years 1948-1951,’ the ta ts e 
3,001- 5 900 4 Capital gain sare taxed at: one-half the repuaneeea by 
= i ,001- 7, corpora us: axed at 
| ii ; 7,001- 9,000 | 6 through 1951 and 1% thereafter. re sp é 
_~ North Carolina"..} First 2,000 | 3 “6,001-10,000 ; 6 1,00 
Z = , 001-10, 0 |. 2,000! | 
a 2,001- 4,000 | 4 5 : 
- TOOL 6: : Over 105000177 |e ope aees seeds 
_ North Dakota....| First 2,000 | 1 6,001- 8,000 | 7.5 
i 2,001- 4 Dhar 8,001-10,000 | 10 
nee 4,001- 5,000 | 3 10,001-15,000 | 12.5 
= AS 5,001- 6, 5 Over 15,000 
Oklahoma’ ......| First 1,500 | 1 4,501- 6,000 4 
- 1,501- 3,000 | 2 6,001- 7,500 | 5 
ots 3,001- 4/500 | 3 Over 75500 | 6 
- Oregoni¢,.........| First 500 | 2 3,001- 4,000 ) 6 
a . 501- 1,000 | 3 4, 0017) 8,000 |!*o7 iE |. eae 
a 1,001- 2/000 4 Over 8,000 | 8  ([2..22221: A id 
_ South Carolinats . , 2 4,001- 6,000 | 4 , “ms . 
, 3 Over 6,000 5 | oes areorlits 
6 The rate applicable to dividends from corporations hav- 


‘Tennessee ad valorem tax is 4 percent. } 
ie tahafateiMatone ye mate Ine Sane . 600) 7) 200s ee sOOmmmms 


1 
a For taxable years beginning after December 31, 1951, -- 
3 a taxpayer whose income is less than $5,000 may pay 
4 10% of his Federal income tax as determined from the 
5 Federal tax table, instead of an amount computed 
ig ; under the State rates shown. ‘ol 
_ Vermont!2-16,,,... pe ee Ls Over. ohed L Pe | Pls i 12,000 |. 500 
4 ,001- 3, surtax equal to r) e tax mposed for 
a 3,001- 5,000 | 4.5 years 1951 and 1952. mame 
_“Virginiats-15,..... rely: EMT O Le tet eent Bel bate ct ec Oo { 1,000 | 2,000 200 a 
a 3,001- 5,000 | 3 Reduction in tax depending upon State Tevenaly yield 
. Over 5,000 | 5 are allowed. For year 1950, the reduction was 20%. 
| Wisconsin'2-16.....| First 1,000 | 1 ,001- 9, st 17.501 
pas 1,001- 2,000 | 1.25 9,001-10,000 5 (800) (1,600) 
Z 2;001- 3,000 | 1.5 10;001-11;000 : eee) Pad cena t 
7, "001- 4/0 ae 11 001212:000; 56> |S Gaeta spawn eae 
a: 4,001- 5,000 | 2.5 Overs 12,000 | 7) -- [eae il Cake See ane 
Bool. F'o00 | 35 al t al tax less $37.5 db 
,O01- 7, A A surtax equal to normal tax less $37.50 divide 6is 
; 7,001- 8,000 | 4 imposed. a : is 2 
Dist. of Col.18,.,..| First 5,000 | 1.5 Over 15,000 } 3 | 4,000 | 4,50014 | 500 
2 5,001-10,000 | 2 Income ffom unincorporated business is taxed at 5%. 
10,001-15,000 | 2.5 ~ 


b 1Tax credits are deductible from the amount of tax rather than from net income. The sum in 

'. parenthesis expresses tax credit as income exemption on the assumption that the exemption is always — 
‘deducted from the lowest income bracket. 

} 2Tax credits are deductible from the amount of_tax rather than from net income. The sum in 
_ parenthesis is the amount by which the first dependent raises the level at which a married person or 

head of family will first become taxable. " 

8An additional exemption of $500 is allowed a taxpayer, if blind, and his spouse, if blind, when sepa- 

rate returns are filed. —~ 

_ 4An additional exemption of $600 is allowed each taxpayer and his spouse, if 65 years of age oY over. 

~ plus $600 for taxpayer and for spouse, if blind, when separate returns are filed. 


_ 5Tax eredits shown are applicable for the years 1947-1952. Permanent credits are $10 for single 
_ persons, $20 for married couples, and $5 for dependents. In the case of a dependent father, mother, or 
' grandparent, the taxpayer may take a deduction of $450 in lieu of the $7.50 tax credit. 


' 6The exemptions and credits for dependents are deductible from the lowest income braeket and are 
equivalent to the tax credits shown .in parenthesis. 


7An. additional exemption of $1,000 is allowed each taxpayer and his spouse if 65 years of age or over, 
plus $1,000 for taxpayer and for spouse, if blind. An additional credit of $600 is allowed for each 
_ dependent 65 years of age or over. 


' §8The exemptions shown consist of a specific exemption of $2,000 on earned income, in addition to a 
' personal exemption on earned income of $500 for husband or wife and a credit for each dependent of 

$400. A person whose total income from all sources does not exceed $1,000 and whose income together 
with his spouse’s does not exceed $1,500 may have an exemption of $1,000 on his property income. 


®An additional tax credit ($10 for single persons and $15 each for taxpayer and spouse) is allowed 
for persons 65 years of age or over and for blind persons, 


10Tax applies only to interest and dividends. 


Additional exemptions are allowed: $1,000 for a married woman with separate income, and $1,000 
for a wholly blind person. 


12An additional $500 exemption is allowed taxpayers over 65 years of age or blind, 
18Fer purposes of the surtax, an additional tax credit of $37.50 is allowed. 


- 14Tf a joint return is filed, a. spouse is considered-a dependent. If separate returns are filed, the 
._ combined exemption is $8,000. © 


- 154 standard deduction is allowed. 
416A standard deduction and a simplified tax table are provided. 


ing at least 75 percent of their property subject to the 


> 


eS ene ee ee ae Tee 4 * ’ i 
, pte ae - aT a ee er 


Laws and Documents—State Sales ; Taxes s ; me 
State Sales Taxes; T and Rates 23 


Source: Division of Tax Research, Treasury t. Data of January 1, 1952. 
Rates on retail sales , 


Use Sh 5 
e 
rr. pers. |Amuse-| tau- 
prop. ments rants is ies TF 
Ie ee ig ps Ot ge ey, [wholesale sales ‘ot ultry and 
stock fi to consumers and meat pac! » 2 tiatng, 
ning, tracting, extracting and processing minerals 
Fa one cp bole artment, and office rentals, storage, credit 


collection agencies, 2%. ; 

22 2 2 {ee [Printing and rotor reD-_ 
tal of cogmna by a a houses, and tourist courts, 2%. ' 
3 


Type of tax! 


| 
| 


3s 
hs), 3%. 


‘ iene ane) | etal Sales oc... 40.60) 22 |. dae «fs - ees PVRS ae ee rs eg 2 
ete “15% af all buna owe 14%, except income reentved fror. wholesaling, 
display advertising. and industrial pr 4 %.' 

Me x 213 2 2 

; Towa........ 5 te oe : = 

BS AMR ee Ss ste 

DAE alpre goed ase So > AEE al Pre eee 
by ae 
iy 
hi Rieder Retail sales. ... 2 24 2a gin @ as as us igo Sioa ee Nie ae Lee 
: ipts. . 22 fea 2 210 |Manufacturing, 4%; whole-- 
Reeyeee cs ores engines saling, % %; extracting Sek than gas, oil, and coal) and pr ¢ 
natural resource products, 4 %; oil and gas preduction, 234% (includ- - 
a ing the 4% regulatory tax); cutting timber, 4%; contracting, real | 
estate brokers,’ factors, agents, professional and personal services (but 
\ not including veges rig re eae oo Se eg businesses, 2%. . 
OT he oh? SS ES eae ee (Consult pages 202 an or N. Y. Sta ‘axes. 
No. Car,!,, .|General sales,..} x 3 3 S Blea Wholesaling, 1/20%. 
i No. Dak a oar pate Jone 2 ya Pee eee ir 
oo te ie abel > | a a eT ye Mee om mM rd See re ry i 
Orig: a ae Retail Balsa, mete x 2 221 Advertising (exclusive of news- 
papers, periodicals and billboards), printing, automobile storage, and 

) rental of rooms by hotels, rooming houses, and tourist camps, 2%. 

ity Rhode fsl.22.|Retail sales....] x 1G SNR aend 1 Le eA 

4 So. Car,?5...|Retail sal > ae: Mee eran WARS oes 5. Ne ene 

So. Dak..... x 2 
Tean.....i. be Ms ate RE icc je PE © Seer 
RODS Gis a 45 nt) ae3 2 2 DO CRE SAR Sh ian are siais Min ace Ste ee 
Wash....... Retail sales. . x 8 Niele ces ee Es asin ae lodging, 3% (Nov. 1,, 
1951-May 1, 1953). 

Gross receipts..|.... 4% 4425 \q | \Manufacturing (except flour 
which is taxed at %%), 44%; wholesaling (except wheat, oats, corn, and 
barley, which are taxed at 1/100%), 4%; extracting, printing, pub- 
lishing, road and bridge corstruction, 44%; professional and persona 

q services rendered to persons (but not to personal property), and mis 

¥ cellaneous businesses, 4%. 

; Nyko kas a 22 2 + That cae \All_ services except © personal, 

| professional and public utilities, 2%. 

——oe =U :C~*é<‘ ~.~@6©dLGross receipts..j.... Mg 65/100 % | 1.3-5.2 |Manufacturing, 39/100% = 
wholesaling, 195/1000%; extracting, 1.3 to 7.8%; contracting, 2%; ali 
service businesses (not including professional services and services’ 
rendered by an employee). 

WP Oras. 22 2 2 Qu 

| DEOL Oise. 3) 226 927 


1Types of tax: (1) Retail sales—applies to sales of tangible personal broperty at retail or to final con- 
sumer, and, generally, to specified services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, and! 
public utility services. (2) General sales—applies to sales of tangible personal property at both wholesale 
and retail, and, in some cases, to specified services. (3) Gross receipts—applies to sales by manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and retailer, receipts from miscellaneous services and businesses, and, in some cases, pro-) 
fessional and personal services. (4) Gross income—applies to all types of business and personal income. 


“Applies to rentals as well as sales. 


8Applies to all public utilities, including transportation of cil and gas by pipeline. In Mississippi, 
the rate on sales of industrial gas and electricity is 1%. 


‘Applies to all public utilities except transportation; in Missouri, to all except transportation of Treleby 
5Applies to gas, electricity, telephone, and telegraph. 

°The 2% rate applies to the period July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1953. 1] 
TMeals selling for less than $1 are exempt. 
8Admissions under 40c are exempt. 

‘Electricity, gas, water, and communications are specifically exempt. 
WApplies to all public utilities except water. | 
UThe 2% rate is applied to 98 percent of gross receipts. © i 
2Utilities are exempt from the sales tax, but an equivalent tax of 3% is levied under a separate act) 


18Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt from the sales tax but are subject to the use tax 
which is payable at the time of licensing the vehicle. 


Fi 


* 


of interest. 


we 


; year. 


‘da 


2”The maximum tax on any single article is $15. 


ansfer of ownership and the use of 


where the fare does not exceed 


Maximum tax limitations 
$40 when 


bination of skill and chance, and 40% 
*6Meals selling for $1.25 or less are exempt. 


“venience into four classes. 
1, Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 


Every state has established a legal or conventional 


_ rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 
which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 
_ 5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. 
2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
_ interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
- homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 


absence of specific statutory authorization to the 


contrary. They are generally known as the usury 
statutes. The most common maximum contract 
rates are 6 per cent and 8 per cent a year, but a 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
are usually exempted from the protection of these 
laws. : 

3. Regulatory consumer finance statutes. These 
statutes apply only to loans of small sums ($300 


20Sales of motor vehicles are specifically exempt, but a special excise tax of 2% is levied upon th 
a vehicle registered in the State, Salah 


21Applies to all public utilities except, water, transportation of freight, and transportation of ‘person 


D *2The rate is 2% for the period June }, 1951 through May 31, 1952. 


on any single article are: $25 when sale price is not in excess of 
it is not in excess of $3,000, and $75 when it exceeds $3,000, > ae 


*4Specifically excluded are street railway fares and intrastate movements of freight and express. 


*>The rate on operators of mechanical devices is 20 
on games of chance only. 


*'Transportation and communication services are exempt. 


i Interest Laws and Smull Loan Interest Rates 

_ Source: Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation for 

subsequent data by F. B. Hubachek of the Chicago Ba: 

The regulation of interest rates is a form of 

'- police power which is generally exercised by state 

- lJegislatures. Interest laws may be divided for con- 
ie 


Mon 
ig 
Whe 


percent in the case of games of skill, or a com J 


~ 
? 


Be to June 30, 1945; 
in 1916 but now often $500 or $1,000), but within 
this area they apply to all lenders not specifically 
exempted. Forty-one jurisdictions have comprehen- — 
sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeled 
after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Nine of these statutes, 
however, differ substantially from the Uniform 
Law or are inoperative ‘because the minimum 
tate is too low. The Uniform Law. requires — 
those engaged in the business of iending sums — 
of $300 or less at rates in excess of those 
fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised by the state banking department. 


4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically — 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 


7 


regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 


and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
generally from 24 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 
144 to 244 per cent a month; credit unions, which 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 
month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori- 
zation has been granted to singfe institutions. 


The states with small loan laws and the rates of 
interest as of Oct. 1, 1952, follow: 


State Maximum rate ; 
(Monthly, unless otherwise-stated) 
PAL Biers, ste © 8% per annum 
PATE 0. =u Ya % : — 
DATES 5 Facets 5% per annum discount ‘plus fees (but 
fee Oe ok naan toned) 

Bene potess 2% to, security ini - 

Se 2 a 100 to $500; 5/6% on remainder to 
fOlO pee 3% % to $150; 244% on remainder 

pon 3% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 14% on re- 


mainder to $500; 12% per annum after 
20 months 
11% 

38 7 
"1344 % to $100; 234 on remainder 
13% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 1% on 
remainder to $5 


3% to $150; 14%% on remainder to $500 
(Commission rate) 


RS ahlatese 3% to $150; 2% on remainder (Commis- 
31% to $150 2%% on remainder 
.-|o) te) , 
ee Se to $150; 214% on remainder; 8% 
per annum 12 months after maturity 
A CARpenan 3% to $150; 244% on remainder; 25c 
. minimum charge 
Glo irers sts 6 
Race aerate 38 (Commission rate);?6% per annum 
39) to $90; 254% $50-3800; 4% on re- 
ACH ae i. to 5 = + AT 
as Ve dtider to $500 
More: Bi 2518 on loans to $400; on larger loans 
2.218 on $400 ‘portion and 8% per an- 


num on portion exceeding $400, both 
portions repaid simultaneously 


State Maximum rate e 
Nebr..... 36 FG per annum to $150; 30% per annum 
150 to $300; 9% per annum on re- 
mainder to $1,000 
IN EV ctoishainie 


3% to $300, 1% on remainder to $1,500; 
$5 minimum charge 


Py tae Sarre 2% plus $1 or $2 fee , 
Mee Fes 216% to $300; 4% on remainder to $500 
N. M.....|5% on loans of $50 oc less; $1 minimum 
charge. On larger loans 3% to $150; 2% 
$150 to $300; 1% op remainder to $500. 
0% per annum 12 months after ma- 
turity and in certain other cases 
N. Y...../2144% to $100; 2% $100 to $300; 144% on 
remainder to $500 ' 
Ohio....../3% to $150; 2% $150 to $300; 8% per an- 
num on remainder to $1,000 
OR a oon 10% per annum, plus various fees 
Ores. sas "0 
Penna .|3% to $150; 2% on remainder; 6% per an- 
num after 18 months 
Eisai itare ae 
Tens j,a0 6 6% per annum plus fee of 1% per month 
Utah..... 3% é 
Vt. .- |236 % to $125; 24% % on remainder 
Varin see: 216% (Commission rate).6% per annum 
after 23 months and in certain other 
cases 
3% to $300; 1% on remainder to $500; 
Wsehars « Lies Cnaees of $1 
W. Va....|/342% to $150; 246% on Nps 
21 to $100; 2% to $200; 1% on re- 
eee i: a, onion rate) 
WV Ole ec te 344% to $150 plus service fee of $1 on 


loans of $50 or less and recording fee 
of $1 


~% 


618 


It is customary for'a person who makes a will to 
name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
may appoint an administrator, The executor may 
be exempted from giving bond but not the ad-~ 
ministrator. In either case the disposition of the 
estate is subject to the supervision of the court. 


When there is no will, a person is said to have 
died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 

Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. 
First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. Other ob- 
ligations are judgments in civil actions for money 
owed. Contracts made by the deceased involving 
contingent or direct money obligations are debts, 
if acknowledged as proven. o 


Money or other property held in trust by the 
deceased is an obligation. Most states recognize 
wages owed, when proved, as a debt. 

Gosts of administration up to the time of settle- 
ment of an estate; also expenses of the last illness, 
and burial costs are admitted. 


There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, 
claims on an estate must be submitted within one 
year, provided the creditors have been given due 
notice of the debtor’s death. A 

Pending settlement of an estate necessary living 
expenses of the family are an obligation. 

In most of the states the inheritance tax law 
has been amended io correspond to the rates in 
the Federal Revenue Act, by providing that the 
minimum inheritance tax imposed shall in no case 
be less than 80%. of the tax imposed by the act of 
Congress. Most states also have reciprocal inheri- 
tance tax agreements. 


Alabama 


A tax equal to the full amount of state tax 
(80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 
Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 
any Federal Estate Tax payable by such estate 
according to Act of Congress of 1926. with re- 
spect to the items-subject to taxation in Alabama. 


Arizona—Estate Tax 
A community property staté. The first $100,000 
of the decedent’s part of the net estate is tax 
exempt; the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit is allowed to the state. 


Arkansas—Estate Tax 


The first $100,600 of the net estate is tax 
exempt: the remainder 80% of the Federal Basic 
Tax or Federal Credit allowable to states. 


. California 

Exemption: husband $5,000; wife $24,000; minor 
child $12,000; adult child $5,000; lineal ancestor 
lineal issue, $5,000. Tax then ranges from 2% to 
10%. 

Brother, sister, or descendant of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of $2,000, tax then ranging from 5% to 15%. 

Uncle or aunt or descendant thereof $500, then 
tax ranging from 6% to 15%. 

Others named as heirs $50, then tax ranging 
from 7% to 16%. 


Marital exemption, effective April 26, 1950. 
Property equal. in amount to the clear market 
value of one half of the decedent’s separate 
property-shall, if transferred to the spouse of, the 
deceased, be exempt from the tax. 


Colorado 

Exemptions: wife $20,000; husband, child, 
adopted child, or any lineal descendant $10,000; 
wife or widow of son, widower of daughter, grand- 
parent, brother, sister, mutually acknowledged 
child $2,000; $500 for all others who inherit $500 or 
less, but if they inherit more than $500 they pay 
on all they get. Tax ranges from 2% to 16%, ac- 
cording to degree of relationship and size of in- 
heritance. 

Connecticut 

Net estate of any resident of the state passing to 
any parent, grandparent, husband, wife, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adoptive parent and 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, in ex- 
cess of $10,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value, is liable to a tax of 2%, thence up to 8%. 


Laws and Documents—State Inheritance Tax 
State Inheritance Tax Rates 


any descendant of such 
cess of $3,000 in value to 
value, a tax of 3% then ranging to 9%; 
other person, corporation or association 
cluded above in excess of $500 in value } 
including $25,000 in value 6%, then ranging to i 


12%. Delaware 


Exemptions: husband or wife $20,000; parents, 
grandparents, child or descendant, son- or daugh- 
ter-in-law, or adopted child, $3,000. On excess, 
1% up to $30,000; in respect to husband and wife, 
1% up to $27,000 to others, thence up to 4%.. 


To brother or sister of the whole or half blood, — 
uncle, aunt, niece or nephew, grandniece or grand- 
nephew, or first cousin, $1,000. On excess, 2% up 
to $24,000 thence up to 5%. To others and to non- — 
blood 5% up to $25,000, thence up to 8%. 


Other exemptions: Any property, estate or inter- 
est devised or bequeathed fer charitable, educa- 
tional, library, hespital, historical or religious 
purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 


DIOveUENS = puibiciiel Usieabia 


Exemptions: Class A—Father, mother, husband, 
wife, children by blood or legally adopted children, 
or my other lineal descendants or ancestors of the 
decedent, $5,000; on balance, to $50,000, 1%; to 
$100,000, 2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%; 
all over, 5%. Class B—Brother and sister of the 
whole or half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to 
$25,000, 3%; to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; te 
$500,000, 8%; all over, 10%. Class C—Any person 
other than-those included in Classes A and B, ani 
any firm, institution, association or corporation | 
(unless exempt under Class D), $1,000; to $25,000, 
5%; to $50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 
12%; all over, 15%. Class D—entirely exempt, is 
on property transferred exclusively for public or 
municipal purposes, to the United States or the 
District, or exclusively for charitable, educational 
or religious purposes within the District. All 
property and interest therein which shall pass 
from a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and treated as a single interest for deter- 
mining the tax. In addition there is a transfer 
tax on estate of every decedent who, after August 
18, 1937, dies a resident of the District of Columbia, 
also on estates of nonresidents dying after May 16, 


1086 Florida 


The Estate Tax law, approved June 7, 1933, is 
designed to absorb the credit allowed-by the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax Law. As applied to the estates of 
decedents of Florida, the amount of the tax is the 
difference between the credit allowed under the | 
Federal law and the amount of estate or inheri- 
tance taxes paid to the states of the United 
States. The tax upon the estate of non-residents 
of the State of Florida is an apportioned amount 
of the allowable credit under the Federal Act 
based upon the ratio of the property situate in 
Florida to the entire estate wherever situate. 
Similar provisions apply to non-residents and 
aliens. There is an exemption of $100,000 to resi- 


dents. Georgia 


Eighty per cent of the amount due as Fed- 
eral Inheritance Tax which applies to estate of a 
person who may die a non-resident or to a person 
who may die a resident of the state. Exemption, 
$100,000. If the estate is not subject to the Federal 
Tax, no tax is assessed by the state. 


Idaho 


Exemptions: Widow, minor child, $10,000, others, 


4,000; then taxable to $25,000, 2%; then up to 
$00 C60, 15%. Brother, sister, descendant of cakes 
daughter-in-law, son-in-law, $1,000; then taxable 
from 4% to 20%. Brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of same, $500; then taxable 
an 6% to 25%. Others taxable from 8% 

70+ 


Illinois 


Exemptions: Class 1—Father, mother, adopting 
parents, lineal ancestor, husband, wife, child, wife 
or widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
legally adopted children, their lineal descendants 
and their legally adopted children. All lineal de- 
scendants of decedent born in lawful wedlock and 


their legally adopted children. Mutually acknowl- _ 


edged children, $20,000 (brother or sister $10,000). 


All community property passing to either | 
husband or wife is exempt from inheritance tax. | 


| 
| 


=< 


1 others, 


Indiana 
Exemptions: Class 1—Wife, $15,000; children of 
‘decedent under $5,000; others, $2,000. 
Class 2—$500. 
Ba » 5% Ge lass 3—All others, $100. 
- lanee, 7% to 20%. (Class 1 ineludes husband, 
. I lineal descendant, legally 


_ knowledged relationship of parent.) 


Iowa 


as Exemptions—Husband or wife, $40,000; each 
child, also adopted or illegitimate child entitled 
to inherit, $15,000; father or mother, $10,000; 
grandchild or lineal descendant, $5,000. 

After exemption, graduated tax begins at 1% 
_ on the first $10,000, and rises to 8% on all sums in 
excess of $300,000, when the estate goes to wife, 
usband, children, father, mother or lineal de- 
“scendant of the decedent. To brother, sister and 
’ the like tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to.15% 
in the case of other heirs. 


Kansas 


- Exemptions: Surviving spouse, $75,000; lineal 
' ancestor, lineal descendant, adopted child or lin- 
eal descendant of adopted child, wife or widow of 
'@ son, or husband of a daughter, $15,000; then 
“taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 5% (except for 
_ surviving spouse, when rates are one-half of these 
mentioned). Brothers or sisters, $5,000; then tax- 
able to $25,000, 3%, then up to 1214%. All others, 
no exemption; tax on first $25,000, 5%, thence up 
to 15%. When the share is less than $200 in 


excess of the exemption, and on shares less than 


_ $200 in amount, no tax is charged. 
; Kentucky 


Exemptions: The wife or infant child by blood 
- or a child by blood who-has been declared incom- 
petent by a court, $10,000; husband, child by 
blood, stepchild, child adopted during infancy, or a 
grandchild who is the issue of a child by blood, of 
a stepchild or of a child adopted during infancy, 
$5,000; then taxable from 2% to 10%. A brother 
or sister, or brother or sister of the half blood, 
nephew, niece, nephew or niece of the half blood, 
uncle or aunt, daughter-in-law or son-in-law, 
$1,000; then taxable from 4% to 16%. All others 
vand corporations, except educational, religious or 
other institutions, societies or associations, whose 
sole object and purpose are to carry on charitable, 
educational or religious work within the state, and 
cities and towns or public institutions in the state 
when the transfers are to be used for public pur- 
poses (which are exempt), $500; then taxable from 
6% to 16%. Like exemption in other states if the 
state in which said institutions or public activity 
is situated levies no inheritance or-estate tax on 
legacies for or in trust for Kentucky charitable, 
educational, religious or public purposes. 


_ Tf the decedent be not a resident of Kentucky, 
the exemptions shall be the same proportion of the 
allowable exemption in the case of residents that 
the property taxable by Kentucky .bears to the 
whole property transferred by the decedent. The 
exemptions shall be subtracted from the value of 
the respective distributive shares. before the rates 
are applied thereto, to-determine the tax due. 


On the proceeds of insurance policies payable to 
designated beneficiaries, $20,000 in the aggregate 
shall be tax free. It is divided among the bene- 
proportion to the proceeds payable to 


Seed in 
age Louisiana 
Exemptions: Surviving spouse or direct descen- 


nts by blood or affinity, $5,000: then_taxable. 
$2 060 te $20,000, 2%: all over, 3%. Collateral 
relations (inc. brothers or sisters by affinity), 
$1,000; then taxable $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; all 
over, 7%. All others, $500; then taxable $500 to 
$5,000, 5%; all over, 10%. Legacies and donations 
to charitable, religious or educational institutions, 
within the state, exempt. : 

Maine 

Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child, stepchild, or adoptive parent 
or grandchild who is the natural or adopted child 
of a tiatural: or adopted deceased child of a 
decedent, provided, however, that if there be more 
than 1 such grandchild, their total exemption 


‘ 
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shall, per stirpes, be $10,000 then taxable, te $25,- 
000, 2%; to $50,600, 2%: then up te 6% on Boots 
above $250,060. Grandparents. and other lineal 
ancestors of remoter degrees, wife or widow of a 
natural or adopted son, or husband or widower of 
a natural or adopted daughter of a decedent, 
grandchild who is the natural or adopted child of 
natural or adopted living child of a decedent and 
other descendants of remoter degree, $500; en 
taxable, to $25,000 2%; to $50,000, 2%; then up to 
6% on excess above $250,000. Brother, half broth- 
er, sister, half sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, 
grandnephew, grandniece, or first blood cousin no 
times removed, $500; then taxable, to $25,000, 8%; 
then up to 12%. All others, except for purposes 
specifically exempt such as Maine charities, etc., 
$500; then taxable, to $25,000, 10%; then up to 


see: Maryland 


Direct, 1%; collateral, 734%. The collateral ap- 
plies to all distributees except parents, spouse, or 
lineal descendants of decedent, and except the 
State of Maryland, or any city or county thereot. 
Bequésts up to $500 for perpetual upkeep of graves 
are also exempt. Legacies or bequests up to $150 
are exempt. Joint accounts in banks, building as- 
sociations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not enly as 
tenants by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
well. Bequests to religious, charitable or educa- 
tional institutions are tax exempt. 


Massachusetts 


Exemptions: Husband, wife, father, mother, 
child, adopted child or adoptive parent, $10,000; 
then taxable, $10,000, 1%; next $15,000, 2%; next 
$25,000, 3%; next $50,000, 4%; next $150,000, 5%; 
then up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000. 

All others, $1,000 exemption. Grandchildren are 
then taxed at above rates. Brother, sister, half 


| brother, half sister, nephew, niece, stepchild or 


step-parent then taxed, on $10,000, 4%; mext $15,- 
000, 6%; next $25,000, 8%; next $50,000, 10%; next 
$150,000, 11%, then up to 15% on excess over 
$1,000,000. Rates for other classes of heirs range 
from 2% to 15%. 

Michigan 


Exemptions: Husband or wife, $30,000 with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. Grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son or 
husband of daughter, adopted child if relatienship 
began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until decedent’s death, or any lineal des- 
cendant, $5,000. Inheritance tax is based on the 
total to each beneficiary’s interest therein and not 
to the entire estate of the decedent less exemp-~ 
tions, at the rate of 2% on the first $56,000, 
thence up to 8% provided that that portion of the 
property so transferred consisting of Real Estate 
shall be taxed at 34 of the rates specified. In all 
other cases 10% on the first $50,000, then up to 


15%. Minnesota 


Exemptions: Wife, minor or dependent child, 
minor or dependent adopted child, $10,000; then 
taxable, $15,000 inc. exemption, 1%; next $15,000, 
2%; ‘then $20,000, 3%; $50,000, 342%; next $600, 
000, 4% to 9% (1% added for each $100,000) 
$400,000, 1012% to 11%; all over, 12%. ‘Adult 
child, adult adopted child, lineal issue of adopted 
child, lineal descendant of decedent, $5,000; then 
taxable at above rates. Husband, mutually ac- 
knowledged child or lineal issue thereof, $5,000; 
then taxable at 144 times above rates. Father, 
mother or other lineal ancestors, $3,000; then tax- 
able at 114 times above rates. Brother, sister, or 
descendant thereof, wife or widow of a son, hus- 
band of a daughter, $1,000; then taxable at 3 
times above rates. Uncle or aunt by blood or de- 
scendant thereof, $250; then taxable at 4 times 
above rates. Any other relative or a stranger in 
blood to decedent, or a corporation except those 
which include the State of Minnesota or any po- 
litical division for public purposes, religious, chari- 
table, scientific, educational body, cemeteries, etc., 
all within the State of Minnesota, and like institu- 
tions in other states on reciprocal which are ex- 
empt), $100; then: taxable at 5 times above rates. 
Life insured in excess of $32,500 and gifts in con- 
templation of death are subject to tax. 

Life and accident insurance, effective April 26, 
1949, exemptions: Spouse, $35,000; each child, 
$10,000; dependent parents, $5,000; all other 
beneficiaries, $1,000. 

Homestead of the decedent is exempt to $30,000 
when passing to a spouse or to-a minor or de- 
pendent child. 

A gift tax act provides for an annual exclusion of 
$3,000 for any gift, except future interest, made 
to any number of donees during the calendar 
year, In addition to the annual exclusion, the 
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nor has an exemption for gifts made par- | To churches, C 
Renta donees equal to those provided for in the { C 
inheritance tax law. Gift tax rates are in ail] rel |. ; 
cases. 34 of the inheritance tax rates; classifications ; 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that donees 1 other benefici: le 
of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total tax is any amount up 


limited to 35% of value of property in excess of 
exemption, Mississippi 


the 1 law the tax on the net estate of 
a yy Baik tare from four-fifths of 1 per 
cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, to 16 
per cent of the amount pt a iets the net a 


Missouri 


Exemptions: Husband or wife, $20,000; insane 
and blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal an- 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its descen- 
dant, or illegitimate child, $5,000; then taxable 
from 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. Brother, sis- 
ter, or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; then taxable from 3% up to 18%. 
Brother or sister of grandparents or their descen- 
danits, $100; then taxable from 4% up to 24%. All 
others, including foreign, charitable and religious 
peuueess, 5% up to 30%. If less than $100 not 

able. 


Montana 


Exemptions: Widow, $17,500; husband, $5,000; 
lineal ancestor or descendant, adopted chili or 
lineal issue of adopted child, $2,000; then taxable, 
first $25,000, 2%, thence up to 8%. Brother or 
sister or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s hus- 
band, $500; then taxable 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt 
or first cousin, no exemption; taxable 6% to 24%. 
Any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public or 
charitable purposes within the state, is exempt. 


Nebraska 


Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
child, brother, sister, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 
lineal descendant, $10,000; then taxable, 1% on ali 
excess. Uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lineal 
descendants, $2,000; then taxable, to $60,000, 6% 
and 9% on all excess. All other, exemption $500; 1st 
$5,000, Be to $10 000, 9%; to $20,000, 12%; to 
$50,000, 15%; all-excess over $50,000, 18%. 

Jointly held property is taxable, provided 
the value of the joint property proportionate 
to the consideration furnished by the other joint 
tenant shall be excepted from the tax, and ‘‘if 
any estate includes property received by a de- 
ceased person by gift, beauest, devise or inheritance 
from any other person who died within 5 years 
prior to the death of such deceased person first 
mentioned, such property shall be exempt from any 
inheritance tax and it shall not be subject thereto,” 


Nevada 


The state has no inheritance or tax laws. They 
were repealed in 1925. 


New Hampshire 


All property within the jurisdiction of the 
state, real or personal, and any interest there- 
in, belonging to domiciliaries of the state, and 
all real estate within the state, or any inter- 
est therein, belonging to persons who are not 
domiciliaries of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift. 
made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 


ment at or after the death of the grantor or! 


donor, to any person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of tne husband, wife, father, 
mother, lineal descendant, or adopted child of a 
decedent, or for the care of cemetery lots, or to a 
city or town in this state for public municipal pur- 
poses, or to or for the use of educational, religious, 
cemetery, or other institutions, societies or associa- 
tions of public charity in any state, other than this 
state, territory or country the laws of which, at 
the time of death of the decedent, either (1) do 
not impose a transfer tax or death tax of any kind 
or (2) grant an exemption similar to that hereby 
provided to domiciliaries of such state, territory or 
country in favor of property passing to charities 
in this state, shall be subject to a-tax of 814% of 
its value, for the use of the state, 


New Jersey 


Exemptions: Father, mother, grandparents, 
husband, wife, child, grandchild, lineal descen- 
dant, adopted child and issue, mutually acknowl- 
edge child and stepchild, $5,000; then taxable to 
$50,000, 1% and on up to 16% for over $3,700,000. 
To brother or sister or daughter-in-law or son-in- 
law, 5% on any amount up to $300,000, and so on 
up to 16% on any amount in excess of $2,200,000. 


on 
16% jews 
political division thereof, entirely exempt; also pro) P- 

| 


in excess 


erty passing to non-profit educational institution 
including those of other states granting reciproc 
exemptions. Exempts property derived by a oa 
ceased soldier’s estate from the Federal Govern-; 
ment by reason of military service, and deems 
persons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 
insurance payable to designated beneficiaries 
exempt. 


Any legacy of less than $500 is not taxable. 4 
exempt are proceeds of life insurance policies 
transferred under trust deeds or agreements. Debts 
and expenses are deducted from estate before cal- 
culation of tax. } 
New Mexico 


Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, $10,000 
remainder taxable at 1%, with an additional 
of 114% on grantee or donee on conveyances m: 
in contemplation of death or to take effect 
death. To wife or widow of son, husband 
daughter, lineal descendant, legally adopted chi 
brother or sister, $10,00@; remainder taxable 
5%, with an additional 'tax of 3% for reas 
listed above. To other kindred, strangers to 
blood, corporations, volunteer associations or so: 
cieties, $500; remainder taxable at 5%, with 
additional tax for reasons listed above. Gifts 
paintings, pictures, books, engravings, etc., fi 
free exhibition within the state, and prope 
passing to the state or subdivision thereof for 
public purposes, or to persons organized for chari-— 
table, etc:, purposes if used within the state, en- 
tirely exempt. All estates of decedents dying after 
Mar. 2, 1951, are benefited by reciprocal inherit 
ance tax agreements, with states offering like 


exceptions. 
New York 


Exemptions: Up to 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate (debts and expenses having been deducted), 
on property which passes outright from a husband 
or a wife to the survivor, or to an appropria‘ 
trust for his or her benefit, is allowed as the 
marital deduction. On the net taxable estate, 
husband or wife have an exemption of $20,000 
children, grandehildren, parents, grandparents; 
brothers, and sisters and their spouses, and othe 
close relatives as approved by law, $5,000. Lif 
insurance payable to beneficiaries other than thi 
estate (less above exemptions) not to exceed $100,- 
000, is exempt. Gifts to religious, educational and 
charitable institutions are exempt. 


The inheritance tax on the net» estate, after 
allowing for the exemptions is 1% on a valua— 
tion up to $150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3% up tas 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,0007 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at death: 
a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within & 


months. 
North Carolina 


Exemptions: _ Widow, $10,000; minor child, 
$5,000; husband, lineal issue or lineal ancestors, 
adopted child, stepchild, $2,000; then taxable from: 
1% to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and: 
uncles of the decedent, and descendants of brothers 
and sisters, but not descendants of aunts and un-— 
cles, 4% up to 16%. To inheritors more remote, 


8% up to 17%. 
North Dakota 


Exemptions: -Husband or wife, $20,000; each lin- 
eal ancestor or descendant, $2,000 (if a minor,| 
$5,000), The net estate then taxable 2% up to 


stitution for exclusively public purposes, or to © 
for the use of any corporation, institution, societ 
or association whose sole object and purpose is 

carry on charitable, educational or religious work 


Ohio 


Exemptions: Wife or minor child, $5,000; then! 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, then up to 4%. Father,) 
Mother, husband, adult child, adopted child or) 
person recognized as an adopted child and made a) 
legal heir under the provisions of a statute of this: 
or any other state or country, or lineal de-. 
Scendants thereof, or lineal descendant of an) 
adopted child, $3,500; then taxable as for wife or: 
minor child. Brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife} 


j 
4 


; 


decedent, or any child to whom the 


eect less than ten years prior 


- decedent or such adopted c 


hter of the 
lecedent, -for 
to the succession 
stood in the mutual acknowledged relation of a 
arent, $500; then taxable te $25,000, 5%, then up 

8%. Other persons, institutions or corporations 
not named in above classes, no exemption; up to 
$25,000, 7%, then up to 10%. 


Oklahoma 


Exemptions: Father, mother, wife, husband, 
‘child, adopted child, or any lineal descendant. ‘of 
ld, $15,000. Rate of 
taxes on net estate and transfers, to $10,000, 1%, 
then up to 10%. Value of an estate shall include 
‘the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 which 
Shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor child, 
and shali also include excess over $20,000 of the 
amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 


or widow of a son, husband of a dai 


- insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
_ sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 


cept as to proceeds of war risk insurance, policies 
issued pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
justed Compensation Act and proceeds from pay- 
ment of any Federal gratuity to a war veteran. 
Also included are: any interest of the decedent in 
property owned with others as joint tenants, ten- 
ants in common or tenants by the entirety, in- 
cluding funds or securities deposited with other 


- persons or agents or held by beneficiary, provided 


that a surviving spouse’s share in community prop- 
erty shall not be included in the taxable estate 


of a deceased spouse. 


Oregon 


Exemptions: Grandfather, grandmother, father, 
mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any 
lineal descendant of deceased (also any person re- 
lated to the decedent by a chain of relationship, 
any step.or steps of which are created by legal 
adoption, shall, for the purpose of this section, be 
considered as related the same degree as 
though all steps in the relationship were by nat- 
ural blood), $10,000; then taxable to $25,000, 1%; 
then up to 15%. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, 
niece, nephew, or lineal descendant, $1,000; addi- 
tional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 1%, then up to 20%. 
All others, $500; additional tax, $500 to $1,000, 
4%, thence up to 25%. Tax in all other cases, 
exemption $500; $500 to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 
25%. 

Pennsylvania 

Exemptions: Father, mother, husband, wife, 
children, lineal descendants, legally adopted chil- 
dren, step-children or the wife or widow of a de- 
ceased son, or from the mother of an illegitimate 
child, 2% of the estate; all others, 15%. The 
widow’s exemption is $500; the family exemption, 
$750. 


. The transfer inheritance tax imposes a tax on 


the clear value of estate passing to direct and col- 
lateral heirs. To ascertain the clear value of such 
estates, the only deductions allowed from the 
gross values shall be the debts of the decedent, 
funeral expenses, bequests or devises in trust, in 
reasonable amounts, the entire interest or income 
from. which is to be perpetually applied to the care 
of cemetery lots and the expenses-of the admini- 
stration of such estates. 
Rhode Island 

Exemptions: Estates under $10,000. Grandparent, 
parent, adoptive parent, husband,’ wife, child, 
son- and daughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually 
acknowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000; 
then taxable to $25,000, 1%; to $50,000, 2%; to 
$250,000, 3%; on up to all over $1,000,000, 7%. 
Stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or 
half blood nephew or niece, $5,000; then taxable to 
25,000, 2%; to $50,000, 3%; on up to all, over 
1,000,000, 8%. Others more remote, $1,000; then 
taxable to $25,000, 5%; to $50,000, 6%; on up to all 
over $1,000,000, 11%. Bequests to charitable, edu- 
cational and religious corporations, associations or 
institutions are exempt. 


South Carolina 


Exemptions: Husband or wife, $10,000; minor 
child, $7,500; adult child, father or mother, $5,000; 
grandchild, $500. Then, in excess of the exemp- 
tion, taxable to $20,000, 1%, thence up to 6%. 
Lineal ancestor, lineal descendant other than 
above, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of a son, or.-husband of a daughter, 
$500. Then, in excess of the exemption, taxable 
to $20,000, 2%; thence up to 7%. Any other bene- 
ficiary, $200 exemption, then taxable to $20,000, 
4% and up to 14%. 

Not subject to tax is property for the use of 
any educational, religious, cemetery or other in- 
Stitutions, societies or public charities in the 
state, or in trust for any charitable purpose in 
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the state, or for the care of cemetery lots, or for 
a city or town in the state, for public purposes. 


South Dakota 


Exemptions: Wife or lineal issue and aaopies 
or mutually acknowledged child, $10,000; then 
taxable from 1% to 4% for all over $100,000. Hus- 
band, $10,000 and lineal ‘dncestors, $3,000; then 
taxable from 2% to 8%. Brothers, sistérs, and 
descendants of either wife or widow of a son, or 
husband of.a daughter, $500; then taxable from 
3% to12%. Brother or sister of father or mother, 
or descendant of brother or sister of: father or 
mother of descendant, $200; then taxable from 
fe 20 Others, $100; then taxable from 5% 
Oe 


Also exempted: Property transferred to a public 
hospital, academy, college, university, seminary 
of learning, church, or purely charitable institu- 
tion, or an organization operating the same with- 
in the state. 

Tennessee 


Exemption: To husband, wife, son, daughter, 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted child 
a Maximum single exemption of $10,000 agains 
that portion of the net estate distributable to one 
or more of the beneficiaries of this class; then 
taxable to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 7%. 
Any other relative, person, association or corpo- 
cera from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence up to 

O- 
against that portion of estate distributable to one 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, pro- 
vided no exemption is allowed against the estate 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemption’ or 
ueaieen shall be made on account of dower or 
courtesy.) vexree 


Exemptions: Husband, wife, direct lineal de- 
scendant of husband-or wife, or any direct lineal 
descendant or ascendant of the decedent, or to 
any adopted child of decedent or to husband of 
daughter, or wife of son, $25,000; balance taxable 
1% to 6%.-To brother or sister of decedent or 
lineal descendant of such, $10,000, then taxable 
from 3% 10%. To uncle or aunt of decedent 
or descendant of such, $1,000, then taxable from 
4% to 15%. Any other person or organization, 
$500, then 5% to 20%. If to religious, educa- 
tional or charitable organizations in state, be- 
quest to be used within state, all is exempt. If 
to a governmental unit, national or state, it is 
the same as to_ husband or wife, provided any 
bequest to the U. S. be spent in the State of 
Texas. Bequests to persons not related.to the 
deceased are subject to the tax even if the be- 
quest is to be used in the state. 


Utah 


A tax equal to the sum of the following per- 
centages of the market value of the net estate 
shall be imposed upon the transfer of the net 
estate of every decedent, whether a resident or 
nonresident of the state: 


(1) 3% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$10,000 and not to exceed $25,000, except where 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $40,000 
goes to husband, wife and/or children of deceased 
or any or all of them by descent, devise, bequest or 
transfer directly or through a trustee, then in such 
case the exemptions shall be the amount so going 
not to exceed $40,000: 


(2) 5% of amount by which net estate exceeds 
$25,000 and does not exceed $75,000 except where 
property not exceeding in value the sum of $40,000 
goes to the husband, wife and/or children of de- 
ceased 6r any or all of them by descent, devise, 
bequest or transfer directly or through a trustee, 
then in such case the exemptions shall be the 
amount so going not to’ exceed $40,000; but on the 
excess of $40,000 the rate shall be as herein pro- 
vided: 8% of the amount by-which net estate ex- 
ceeds $75,000 and does not exceed $125,000. 10% 
of amount by which net estate exceeds $125,000; 
provided, at the discretion of the Tax Commission, 
the taxpayer may choose to pay in kind on an 
estate or any portion thereof which is not liquid. 


Vermont 


Exemptions: Husband, wife, child, father, 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a son 
or husband of a daughter, child adopted during 
minority, child of a stepchild or of such adopted 
child, or other lineal descendant, $10,000; then 
taxable bet. $10,000 and $25,000, 2%, thence up 
to $6%. All others 6% of the value in money 
of such legacy or distribution share. Exemptions: 
a bishop in his ecclesiastical capacity for religious 
uses, or a city, town or other municipal corpora- 
tion for public, charitable, educational or ceme- 
tery purposes, or a charitable or religious society 
or institution that shall receive in trust or other- 
wise a legacy or distributive share consisting of 
or arising from real estate or personal, or any 


(A maximum single exemption of $1,000_ 
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interest therein, owned by such decedent at the 
date of his death, 


Exemptions: Father, mother, grandfathers 
grandmothers husband, wife, children b; blood 
or by legal adoption, grandchildren, and 
lineal ancestors and, lineal descendants of the 
decedent, $5,000; then taxable to $50,000, 1%, and 
thence to 5% on excess over $1,000,000. Brothers, 
sisters, nephews and nieces of the whole or half 
blood of decedent, $2,000; then taxable from 2% 
to 10%. Grandnephews and grandnieces of the 
decedent, and all persons other than those men- 
tioned heretofore, $1,000; then taxable from 5% 
to 15%. 7 

Washington ‘ 

A community-property state, and hence one- 
half of the estate, after debts and expenses 
are paid, is set over to the surviving spouse 
without tax. There is also a class exemption 
of $5,000 on the net value of an estate passing to 
grandfather, grandmother, father, mother, hus- 
band, wife, child, or stepchild, adopted child, or a 
lineal descendant of any adopted child, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, or lineal descendant of de- 
cedent, plus an additional exemption of $5,000 for 
Surviving spouse and $5,000 for each living child 
born prior to death of decedent, stepchild or 
adopted child, plus an additional exemption of 
$5,000 for the living descendants of any deceased 
child, stepchild or adopted child, per stirpes. The 
rate of tax from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class exemp- 
tion in an estate passing to any brother or sister of 
decedent. Rate from 3% to 20%; all others with- 
out exemption, with rate from 10% to 25%. Estate 
Passing to certain charitable and religious organ- 
izations are exempt. 


West Virginia 


Exemptions: Widow. or widower, $15,000; a 
child, stepchild, father or mother, $5,000; a grand- 
child, $2,500. Exemptions are individual and no 
beneficiary may claim any benefit of the exemp- 
tion of another. 

The tax rates on amounts not exceeding $50,000 
to each beneficiary, wife, husband, child, step- 
child, descendants of child, father or mother 
of decedent, 3%; to brother or sister including 


Wills 


A will or testament is a final disposition of a 
person's property, to take effect after his death. 

A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. 

A will, or codicil, may be f med any day, includ- 
Ing Sundays and legal holidays. 

All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civillaw, a minor is an infant. In the State of 
New York a person 18 years old or over can devise 
personal property, but realty can not be devised 
unless the person is 21 years old or over. 

In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

A nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 
orally PP a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
while at sea, 

In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 

resence, and by his direction, and attested by 

‘wo (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
scribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. 

Wills are of two general types. The first provides 
for outright distribution of an estate. The second 
provides for deferred distribution of part or all of 
an estate until conditions are more favorable. 

The first type should provide for the appointment 
of an executor; the second, for an executor and a 
trustee. 

An executor serves only long enough to close out 
an estate by legal process and turn it over to the 
beneficiaries of the trustees as directed in the will. 

A trustee, after receiving part or ail of an estate 
from the executor, holds and manages it until such 


thereof for public purposes; prope: 

Bt ee Oe tails purposed Dron 
en ow : od | 

the property transferred are used. exclusively in 

the state, or for the sole benefit of persons domi-- 

ciled in the state, whether used within or without 

the state. 


Wisconsin 3 
Exemptions: Widow, $15,000; husband, $5,000; 
brothers, sisters and descendants, husband of 


daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal descend- - 
sai ce ar Gat, ieeccee in inate | 
relatives wn a a ‘ } 


all others, 8%.. 
above rates are multiplied as follows: ’ 
to $50,000, 2 times on excess; $50,000 to $100,-- 
000, 3 times on excess; $100,000 to $500,000, 

times on excess; above $500,000, 5 times on excess. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More-- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer’ 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate) 
as a whole. Also an additional surtax equal to; 
30% of the tax computed at the normal tax rates | 


mentioned. 
Wyoming 


Exemptions: Husband, wife, parent, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister, $10,000; 
balance taxable at 2%. Grandparents, grand- 
child, half-brother or half-sister, $5,000; balance » 
taxable at 4%. All other, excepting charitable, 
etc., no exemption; tax 6%. Gifts for state, 
municipal, charitable, educational or - religious 
purposes or to any institution for use in the | 
preservation of wild fowls or game or pr of 
insurance policies payable to named beneficiaries - 
other than insured’s estate, entirely exempt. 


time as the will directs final distribution. 

The same person, or trust company, can act both 
as trustee and executor. 

Funds May be lett to charity outright, or in trust. 

It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
liquidate if the will so previcns: distribute the 
property, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books, heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etc.—are 
not disposed of by will, they become part.of the gen- 
eral estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. 

Real estate given_outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed. 

It should be stated in the will whether inherit- 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the individual legacies. 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 
will, the right to fon in any agreement of merger, 
readjustment, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
the securities of the estate. 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the 
will, specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
real estate; he can be instructed to-continue as 
well as to liquidate a business. 

A dower right is a widow’s right to receive during 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and reve- 
nues of the husband’s lands. 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished in 
New York State under a law of 1929. Husband and 
wife now have equal inheritance rights. Not over 
one-half of an estate can be devised by the owner 
to charity. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the 
law of New York and most of the states. 


Liquor on Breath, Detected by New Device, Convicts Motor Driver 


A device for determining the amount of alcohol 
in the breath was used .in Chicago to convict a 
man accused of driving a motor vehicle while in- 
toxicated; The Appellate Court of Illinois admitted 
the evidence, which was challenged, and upheld 
the conviction. The device was the drunkometer, 
invented by Dr. R. N. Harger, professor of bio- 
chemistry and toxicology at the School of Medicine, 
Indiana Univ., and a member of the committee on 
tests of the National Safety Council. The breath 
is blown into a small balloon and passed over po- 
tassium permanganate in 56% sulphuric acid; the 
alcohol decolorizes the permanganate. The weight 
of carbon dioxide in the breath required to do this 


is determined. Since 2,000 cubic centimeters of | 
lung air-contain practically the same weight as 1 | 
centimeter of blood, the method can also calculate 
the amount of alcohol in the blood. This method 
was first used in 1931 and patented in 1936. | 
A U. S, patent was issued Apr. 11, 1952, to | 
Glenn C. Forrester, Niagara Falls, N. Y., for an | 
intoximeter, which has been used since 1941, espe- | 
cially by the Michigan State police, to trace drunk- | 
enness in drivers. It also passes breath over a | 
chemical and analyzes the result. Another device, 
the aleoholometer, using different chemicals, was 
invented by two physiologists of Yale University, | 
Profs. Greenberg and Keator. 


‘The Social Security Administration, which is 

Part of the Federal Security Agency, carries the 
Major Federal responsibility for the social security 
programs now operating under the Social Security 
Act. Under the supervision and direction of the 
Commissioner for Social Security the bureaus of 
the Administration function in the pregram areas 
as follows. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance administers the completely Federal pro- 
gram of benefit payments to elderly insured wage 
earners who have retired, to certain of their de- 
pendents, and to the surviving dependents of 
deceased insured wage earners. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance carries responsibility for grants- 
in-aid to States for State programs of public as- 
sistance to the needy aged, the needy blind, 
needy children deprived of parental support and 
permanently and totally disabled persons in 
heed of assistance. The Children’s Bureau is 
charged with responsibility for grants to States for 
State programs of maternal and child health and 
child welfare services. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, responsible for approving Federal 
grants to States for their unemployment insurance 
programs and employment services, was part of 
‘the Social Security Administration until August 
20, 1949, when it was transferred to the Depart- 
ment.of Labor. (For continuity in reporting on 
operations under the Social Security Act, data on 
unemployment insurance and employment services 
in 1950 are included in the sections below.) Another 
‘program bureau, the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, is responsible for operations under the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 
_ To bring day-by-day administration of the pro- 
grams close to the people they serve, the Social 
Security Administration has representatives at- 
tached to each of the ten regional offices of the 
Federal Security Agency. In addition, 512 field 
offices and six area offices, established throughout 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
‘Rico, and the Virgin Islands by the Bureau of 
‘Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, handle most of 
the work of receiving claims under that program 
‘and determining whether the claimant is eligible 
for benefits, and the amount of the benefits. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Old-age and survivors insurance isa Federal 
program insuring ‘‘covered’’ workers against wage 
loss because of old age. It provides regular monthly 
payments to insured workers when they retire at 
age 65 or thereafter;”supplementary payments to 
their aged wives and dependent aged husbands, to 
younger wives with children of the worker in their 
care; it also provides survivor payments to the 
widows or dependent widowers, .young children, 
and sometimes the aged dependent parents of 
insured workers who die. Wage and salary workers 
in commerce and industry came under the program 
in 1937. Also covered, effective January 1, 1951, 
are most of the self-employed other than farmers, 
certain Federal civilian employees, regularly em- 
ployed farm workers, regularly employed domestic 
workers, Americans working outside the United 
States for American employers, workers in certain 
transit systems acquired by State or local govern- 
ments, and employment in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. Coverage is available since the be- 
ginning of 1951 on an optional basis to employees 
of nonprofit organizations and, under voluntary 
agreements with the States, to some employees of 
State and local governments. Not covered are farm- 
ers, self-employed persons in specified professions 
and those self-employed earning less than $400 
yearly, employees covered by a Federal, State or 
other government retirement system, and irregu- 
larly employed domestics and farm workers. Under 
the Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951, 
failroad employment is jointly covered by the rail- 
road retirement program and by old-age and sur- 
yivors insurance, and provisions prescribing the 
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glace rece of the two programs have been 

The monthly benefits paid are directly related 
to the average amount, of wages earned by the in- 
sured worker. The benefits are financed from con- 
tributions required under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, The contributions paid by the 
worker and his employer are based on the worker’s 
“taxable wages’’ (up to a maximum of $3,000 a year 
for years before 1951 and of $3,600 a year beginning 
with 1951) and, beginning in 1951, on the self- 
employed person’s taxable income from his self- 
employment up to a total of $3,600 for wages and 
self-employment income for each year. The em- 
ployer reports every three months to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue the amount of taxable wages 
he has paid each employee.- At the same time, he 
also pays his own contributions and those of his 
employees, which he has deducted from the latter’s 
wages. The contribution rate for 1952 was 115% 
each for employer and employee; it is scheduled to 
rise to 2% each in 1954, to 214% each in 1960, 
to 3% each in 1965, and to an ultimate 314% each 
in- 1970. The self-employed person reports his 
self-employment income and pays the contributions 
on such employment at the end of his taxable year 
when he files his income tax return, The rate of 
contributions for the self-employed is 244% of 
the self-employment income for each taxable year 
beginning in 1951. The rate will rise to 3% in 
1954, to 334% in 1960, to 442% in 1965, and to an 
ultimate 472% in 1970. 

The employer wage reports and reports of self- 
employment income are forwarded by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue to the Bureau of OASI, which 
keeps a continuous record of each person’s wage 
credits and self-employment income under his in- 
dividual social security account number. These 
credits determine the worker’s insurance status and 
the amount of benefits for which he and his de- 
pendents may qualify. 

The amount payable to persons entitled to 
monthly benefits is based on the worker’s average 
monthly wage. Until about the middle of 1952, the 
average monthly wage was determined by dividing 
the individual’s wage credits after 1936 up to the 
calendar quarter as of which his benefits were 
computed by the number of months in that period, 
with a minimum divisor of 18. Months before the 
calendar quarter in which the worker became age 
22 were not used in the divisor unless they were in- 
cluded in a calendar quarter in which the individual 
was paid covered wages of $50 or more, Or was 
credited with covered self-employment income of 
$100 or more. The worker’s benefit was computed as 
40 percent of the first $50 of this average monthly 
wage plus 10 percent of the next $200. One percent 
of this sum was added for each year before 1951 in 
which the individual was paid covered wages of 
$200 or more. The benefit amount so computed was 
then increased according to a table contained in 
the Social Security Act, as amended in 1950. This 
conversion table was revised by the 1952 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 

Since the middle of 1952, benefits are computed 
under a different method for all workers and self- 
employed persons who become age 22 after 1950 and 
who have at least 6 calendar quarters after 1950 


in which they were paid covered wages of $50 or | 


more or for which they were credited with covered 
self-employment income of $100 or more. This sec- 
ond method may also be used for persons who were 
age 22 or over before 1950, if they had earned 6 
such quarters of coverage after 1950 and if they 
could get a larger benefit under this method than 
under the one described in the preceding para- 
graph. Under this second method, the average 
monthly wage. is computed by dividing the indi- 
vidual’s total taxable wages and self-employment 
income after 1950 and before the calendar quarter 
as of which the benefit amount is computed by the 
number of months in that period, with a minimum 
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TABLE 1. 


- ce: Illustrative monthly 
Old-age and survivors insuran' Sg ype ine Tee 


Retired 
worker 


Retired- worker 
and wife 


1952 Old 1952 Old 1952 
ied law law law law law 


i 30.00 | $37.50 | $15.00 

520 00 $33.00 : 00 |.151.20 | 22.50 

40.00 | 45.00 | 60.00 | 165.60 | 30.00 33.80 

50.00 eh 75.00 | 84.50 | 37.50 42.20 
6 


if -50 90:00 
68.50 | 77.10 | 102.80 


ily benefits permitted by law. Some benefits ga statutory maximum be 
ae eee Sioa that car of the individual benefits not a multiple of 10 cents must 


rounded up to the next multiple of 10 cents. 


TABLE 2 


= and + INustrative monthly benefits based on earnings after 1950, under th 
Sie ae cS Se mae old. law and under the 1952 amendments E 


Retired 
Retired worker 
Average worker and wife 
hh 
Cece y. Old | 1952 | Old | 1952 | Old 
law law law law law 


rounded up to the next multiple of 10 cents. 


TABLE 3 


Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated aver- 
age monthly benefit payments and average lump- 
sum death payments under the old law and under 
the 1952 amendments 


Under 1952 
amendments 
Under -—— 
: “ga law| Sep- 
T oO n tem- 
penent Aug. ber 1960 2000 
1952 1952 
Old age:........ $42 $48 $59 $57 
Male Seca Pact 44 50 62 66 
Hemale....... 33 38 46 44 
PGI BE ns ote coe 23 26 32 35 
Widow’s!....... 36 40 46 52 
Parent’s?,....... 37 41 46 51 
Mother's........ 33 36 43 48 
OL Gi ie 27 30 39 42 
Lump sum death 
payment!..... 150 170 185 180 


1 Excludes persons eligible for old-age benefits; 
includes husband’s or widower‘s benefits. 


Aged widow | Widow and | Widow and | Widow anc 
: 1 child 


$41.30) $18.80 
5.00} 180.00) 37.50 
hie totcpicis «2 57. 5 ; i 43.20 
(OUP Soa saeigIoo "i 0.0 pe i et 
72.50) 77.50 3 " 

80.00! 85.00] 120.00 60.00 


1 total family benefits permitted by law. Some benefits exceed statutory maximum 
Pe enan cevintne Rrovinion that any of the individual benefits not a multiple of 10 cents mus 


~~ Fe, Eee Se Me gg le ae " | 
Fe ee te ee ee ‘ 


benefits based on earnings after 1936, under th 
amendments j 


Widow and 


Waa 2 children 


1952 
law 


Old 
law 


1952 Old 


law 
$40.00 |1$45.10 
148.00 | 151.40 


i 135.10 |1133.60 |1146.5¢ 
102.80 154.50 11150.00 [1168.96 


2 children | 3 childrer, 


Old | 1952 | Old | 1952 
law law law law 


1952 | Old | 1952 
law law law 
$20.70| $37.60] $41.401$40.00}1$45.10 1$40.20/1345.6 
41.30} 75.00} 180.00) 180.00] 180.00) 180.10) 180.1 
4 86.40} 93.80) 115.20 /1120.001120.00/1120.C 

.50} 97.60} 105.00) 130.20} 140.10 1150.00)1160.2: 
58.20} 108.80} 116.40) 144.80) 155.201150.10)1168.g' 
63,80! 120.00! 127.601150.10/1168.90 2150.3011168.¢ 


tk 


2 Excludes persons eligible for old-age, widow’ 
and widower’s benefits. 
8 Includes child’s benefits both for child surviyc 
beneficiaries and for children of old-age benefice? 
aries. 

4 Average amount per deceased worker. 


TABLE 4 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
BENEFICIARIES AND MONTHLY BENEFITS 
JUNE 30, 1952 


Source: Bureau_of Old-Age and Survivors Insu: 


ance, Social Security Administration, Feders 
Security Agency. 


Benefits in current? 
payment status 


Beneficiaries 
Amoun 


2,372,308|$99, 591,508 


668,297) 15,169,60 
896,820} 24,008 


Number 


workers 
Children 


divisor of 18 as in the other method; months be- 
fore the individual was age 22 are included only if 
they are in quarters of coverage. Under the 1950 
amendments the primary insurance ameunt was 50 
percent of the first $100 of this average monthly 
wage plus 15 percent of the next $200. 

Under the 1952 Amendments, this formula has 
been liberalized to raise benefit amounts effective 
September 1952. For retired persons whose bene- 
fits were computed by use of the 1950 conversion 
table (and based on total earnings after 1936), 
benefits are raised by $5 or 1214 percent, which- 
ever is larger. The provisions apply generally to 
old-age insurance beneficiaries on the rolls in Au- 
gust 1952. The largest monthly amount payable to 
a retired worker is increased by $8.60 (to $77.10); 
the maximum for a retired man and his wife is in- 
creased by $12.90 (to $115.70). Table 1 presents il- 
lustrative benefits showing the effect of the 
changes. 

For retired persons whose total earnings after 
1950 are used, benefits are increased by raising to 
55 percent the percentage in the formula applic- 
able to the first $100 of the average monthly wage. 
The remainder of the formula, 15 percent of the 
next $200, remains unchanged. Accordingly, for 
average wages of $100 and over, the increase is $5. 
This amendment applies generally to persons who 
retire in the future. (Illustrative benefits showing 
the effects of these changes are given in table 5) 


Benefits for wives, widows, children, and othe 
categories of beneficiaries are increased propor 
tionately, subject to certain provisions limiting th 
benefits payable to a single family. 

The- minimum behefit payable to a retired perso: 
is raised from $20 to $25. For a family the maxt 
mum benefit is now $168.75—a 1215-percent in 
crease from the former maximum of $150. Th 
minimum family benefit cannot be reduced by th’ 
maximum provisions to less than $45 (again 
paca ReTeeRR increase from the $40 under the ol 
aw). : 

Table 3 shows the estimated average benefit 
under the new law. They are given only for 195: 
1960, and 2000, since in general there is a smoot. 
trend in the intervening periods. Also shown am 
the estimated average payments as of August 1952 
the last month that the 1950 law was in effect. 

The benefits payable to a worker's dependen; 
and survivors are related to the amount his recor 
would yield as his own primary insurance amou 
at the time the computation is made. If the worke 
has become entitled to an old-age insurance ben 
fit, supplementary benefits equal to half his benefit 
are payable to his wife at age 65 if they have n 
children under age 18 or to her at any age whill| 
they have an entitled child or children under 
18, and a benefit of the same amount is Payabl) 
to his unmarried dependent child under age 19 
The dependent husband of a woman entitled to he 


own old-age insurance benefits may also receiv; 
i 
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TABLE 5—OLD-AGE SURVIVORS INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


+ Source: Compiled by Social Security se Federal Security Agency, from Daily Statement 
G. ie U. . 


asury 


[In thousands] 


Receipts Expenditures 
weennrers 

and ap- Benefit | Adminis- Total 

Period propria- Interest pay- trative ex- Bee! 

4 sons = received ments penses? at end 

rus oO 

: fund! Ms peor 

Fiscal year: 1936-37..... Worle exe aceiMremaia Sasha a $265.000 $2,262 $27: 267,235 
a 1937-38... 20! ee oe, eo Boe 500,000 15,412 6404] 22 coe hes atest 
: ITSO ede aicals cvetia Res eae ae 390,000 26,951 13,892} ooo. 2 2. 228 180,302 
EOSUMEO Spores acts ccstareloloptels <inerres 50, 42,489 15,805 $12,288] 1,744,69 

Damiano nts Sie Savin inserter ee 688,141 5,958 64,342 6,8: 2.397,615 
1941-42..... Naieteiaiarats sletelehere iar st ass 895,619 71,007 110,281 26,766] 3,227,194 

VORA eine oticauee s suet de aeiey's 1,130,495 87,403 149,304 27,492) 4,268,2 
1943-44... BOC OOL Inno onus 1,292,122 103,177 84,597: 32,607} 5,446,391 
1944-45....... Dib Tefle’s\e efakaisterelste.s 1,309,919 123,854 239,834 26,950} 6,613,381 
DRGs vn ter era ale) naieteteimvensis stain: ors 1,238,218 147,766 320,510: 37,427|- 7,641,428 
RESG CET. ciys82 cine arches Sou mielh as 1,459,867 163,466 425,582: ,788| 8,798,390 
ey ee Oe i IS Soeie Cee ane ete Rene 1,616,862 190,562 11,676 47,457} 10,046,681 
EERE ote 'e.< atsle siels le oe ete a8 ,693,57 230,194 607,036 53,465] 11,309,949 
949-50..... Bio hapa ei arate 2,109,992 256,77: 727,266 56,841] 12,892,612 
WOSOCOR risers aie ak ese acinar athe +.-| 3,124,098 287,392) 1,498,088 70,447| 14,735,567 
Pe bebenos- hw tors «toe acre + Sie e> 3,598,006 333,514] 1,982,377 84,673] 16,600,036 


Cumulative, January, 1937-June, 1952... .|$21,861,915! $2,138,185! $6,856,022 


$544,042|$16, 600,036 


1 Beginning July 1940, appropriations equal taxes collected under Federal Insurance Contributions Act; 


beginning with the 


fiscal year 1947, includes amounts appropriated to meet administrative and other 


costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain World War II veterans under the Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946; beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under voluntary agrecment for 


coverage of State and local employees. 


2 Figures for 1943-44 and 1944-45 includes adjustments for earlier years. 


benefits equal to one-half the amount of her bene- 
fits, if she worked in covered employment or self- 
employment for about half of the last three years 
before she claimed her benefits. A widow who is 
age 65 or over may receive benefits equal to three- 
fourths of her husband’s primary insurance amount 
if he was fully insured (as explained below) when 
he died. A widower’s benefit equal to three-fourths 
the woman worker’s primary insurance amount is 
payable at age 65 to the dependent widower of a 
woman who was both fully and currently insured 
when she died. 

Mother’s benefits. equal to three-fourths the 
worker’s primary insurance amount are payable 
regardless of age, to the widow or divorced wife 
of a fully or currently insured worker while she 
is caring for an unmarried dependent child under 
age 18 who is entitled to benefits on the man’s 

‘ record. The amount of the child’s benefit for each 
child is one-half the primary insurance amount on 
which it is based plus an additional one-fourth of 
that amount divided equally among all the surviv- 
ing children entitled on the same record. 

If there is no widow, widower, or child who 
might at some time after the death of a fully 
insured worker qualify for benefits on his record, 
benefits equal to three-fourths of his. primary in- 
Surance amount may be payable to his dependent. 
parent or parents: In addition to these monthly 
benefits, a lump sum death payment (which can- 
not exceed three times the worker’s primary in- 
surance-amount) goes to the surviving spouse, pro- 
viding the latter was living with the worker at the 
time of his death. In the absence of such survivor 
a lump sum equa] to the amount of the burial ex- 
penses, but not to exceed three times the primary 
insurance amount, is payable to the person or 
persons who paid the burial expenses. 

To qualify for an old-age insurance benefit, the 
worker must be ‘‘fully insured.’’ He is fully insured 
if he received covered wages of as much as $50 or 
was credited with covered self-employment income 
of as much as $100 in at least 6 calendar quarters 
and in as many as half the number of calendar 
quarters which has elapsed between December 31, 
1950 (or later attainment of age 21) and the 
quarter in which he reaches age 65 or dies. When 
a worker has as many as 40 of these ‘‘quarters of 
coverage’”’ he is fully insured for life. Quarters of 
coverage may be earned at any time after 1936. The 
worker’s own old-age insurance benefit, benefits for 
his wife or widow over age 65, for this wife under 
age 65 if she has his child in her care, for the child 
of a retired worker, or for dependent parents of a 
deceased worker are payable if the worker is fully 
insured. If.a woman worker is both fully and cur- 
renvuly insured, dependent husband’s or widower’s 
benefits are payable. Mother’s benefits for a widow 
under age 65 or divorced wife, benefits for the 
ehnild of a deceased worker, and the lump-sum 


death payment are payable if the worker died 
either fully or currently insured. A worker is 
“currently insured’’ if he has 6 quarters of cover- 
age in the period consisting of the quarter in which 
he died or became entitled to old-age benefits and 
the 12 quarters immediately preceding that quarter. 

Until about the middle of 1954, persons who are 
currently insured are fully insured also. 

About 59,000,000 workers had earnings taxable 
under old-age and survivors insurance during 
1951. Total taxable earnings they received ap- 
proximated $121.0 billion. Average taxable earn- 
ings per worker in 1951 were about $2,051. 

At the beginning of 1952 an estimated 62,300,000 
persons were fully insured. In other words, ap- 
proximately 73 percent of all living persons who 
had held a covered job at any time during the 15 
years 1937-1951 were insured on January 1, 1952. 
About 22,600,000 had acquired sufficient quarters 
of coverage to remain permanently insured 
throughout their lifetime without further covered 
employment, The permanently insured included 
3.3 million workers aged 65 or over, whom about 
70 per cent—2.3 million—had already retired and 
were receiving old-age benefits; the remaining 
1 million were not receiving such benefits, for the 
most part because they were still working in cov- 
ered jobs. The survivorship protection acquired by 
fully or currently insured workers as of January 
1, 1952, was the equivalent of about $200 billion in 
term life insurance. 

In the fiscal year,1951-52; about $2 billion was 

certified fer monthly benefits and $58 million for 
lump sums on behalf of deceased insured workers. 
(The number and types of beneficiaries receiving 
benefits on June 30, 1952, and their benefits for 
June are shown in table 4.) 
* Survivor benefits based on earnings in both 
railroad employment and ‘employment covered by: 
old-age and survivors insurance first became pay- 
able on January 1, 1947. During the fiscal year 
1950-51, benefits were awarded under old-age and 
survivors insurance to survivors of about 16,100 
deceased workers who had earnings under both 
programs. 

Contributions collected under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act in the fiscal year 1951- 
52 amounted to $3,594,000,000. Hach year an 
amount equal to the contributions collected is ap- 
propriated to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, from which benefits and administrative 
expenses of the system are paid. (On June 30, 
1952, the trust fund had assets of $16,600,036,000 
shown in table 5.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


Unlike old-age and survivors insurance, which is 
administered entirely by the Federal Government, 


hid 7 
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Social Security Administration 


ABL 0 
6—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: STATE ACCOUNTS IN THE FEDERAL UNEMPL' 
z TRUST FUND?! AND FEDERAL GRANTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION? BY STATE, 


FISCAL YEAR 1951-52 4 


ource: eral grants, all data are compiled from data furnished by the Treasury | 
E i Mas See eronere Division of Investments. (In thousands) j! 
fox 
Balance With- Balance, | grants 
i terest |- drawals end of administra 
State ee ae Deposits In canes live = 
9,240 166,614 | $1,006,097 | $7,907,968 $187,511 » 
pete 2 1,425 8:920 69,222 2°700 
; 3,16. 193 3,600 9 554 
5,716 757 1,285 37,46 1,449 
10 863 080 40,814 1,827 
180,874 14,300 106,000 692,908 18,867 
97 a 1,20. 4,27 403 
35,027 3,936 12,000 194,168 2,869 
00 ,886 339 ,045 16,179 441 
48,325 4,401 1,093 1,525 52,293 1,210 
9,445 1,693 7,100 80,957 2,854 
é 15.820 2,551 9,675 1,961 2,878 
21,975 2,473 4 1,670 23,272 609 
4,75 665 835 31,409 917 
74,886 10,197 59,240 481,327 9,294 
25,802 4,667 19,350 219,343 3,154 
4,236 2,264 4,000 105,653 1,463 
8,195 1,501 4,105 71,938 ,450 
18,975 2,847 12,700 135,611 2,194 
20,675 2,283 13,975 108,697 ,687 
7o2 844 33) 39,4 ,096 
15,470 2,607 9,825 123,359 3,077 
98,095 2,988 1,4 151,815 8,364 
Michigan..... 77,837 7,667 62,750 361,868 8,651 
Minnesota 122,62 11,705 2,718 11,640 5,41 953 
Mississippi 42,2) 5,20. 926 ,58 +75: 1,973 
COIS eS 203,487 22,840 4,614 14,425 216,517 344 
DE OWURUE ce ciciclen ce nres ose 2,633 102 758 06 6,433 936 
PEIRARROG Me dies) cicce< piece 36,79 3,587 834 2,010 39,205 881 
DEITY Se, Sn en 12,517 2,264 287 1,260 13,808 581 
New Hampshire.......... 20,44 6,103 44 6,407. 20,58! 949 
DGW JOrSOY. os. shes os case 433,719 64,927 9,675 51,130 457,191 7,369 
DNGW DMexi00. So cies aces 6,3) 4,765 6: 1,52 30,2 93 
BNCRVENOT TNs. ics aieia's ae. 974,125 309,415 22,652 15 1,099,692 29,673 
North Carolina.......... 169,51 22,20: nie 23,450 71,98 381 
North Dakota........... 9, 1,84 21 739) 10,07 587) 
UE 7 3, 0ge RO a 538,917 75,400 12,297 35,150 591,465 8,396 
OORNBIIOMIB ces ec a es 46,707 e 1,061 ,850 37 2,078 
RAROMOT Ee first tics tc od a « 74,694 12,617 1,660 14,015 74,95 2,332 
Pennsylvania......)..... 572,948 83,762 12,871 ,000 577,582 14,325 
Rhode Island, 24,557 15,99 487 21,125 9,918 1,741 
South Carolina 53,786 12,804 1,240 7,800 60,030 ,309 
South Dakota, 10,745 1,483 249 625 11,852 488 
Tennessee... . 99,803 18,901 2,223 18,350 102,577 2,920 
PRO RAR sich cs a's 238,023 22,197 5,369 ,o1 257,080 6,744 
LUTE eee 31,68 ,608 708 3,015 2,98: 1,244 
Vermont 14,959 2,472 338 2,050 15,718 607 
Virginia 85,187 10,877 1,930 7,025 10, 96 1,839 
Washington 169,618 31,545 3,861 24,745 180,279 3,671 
West Virginia 85,449 13,774 1,927 10,500 0,751 1,419 
Wisconsin 228,951 18,383 2121 11,175 241,280 2,835 
AKO 0) ean 12,737 0 298 675 14,384 555 


1 Trust fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys de- 
posited from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 
for benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by the Treasurer of the United States; interest 
includes accrued interest receivable; withdrawals include outstanding checks. 


* Advances for employment compensation and employment service administration certified to State | 


agencies during fiscal year. 


‘Includes $420,000 granted to Puerto Rico and $20,000 granted to Virgin Islands for employment 


service administration. 


ee 


unemployment insurance and employment services 
are State-Federal systems. They are designed to 
protect wage earners and their families from wage 
loss through involuntary unemployment by refer- 
ring unemployed workers to other suitable jobs and, 
if none is available, by paying weekly benefits of 
limited amount and limited duration. 

Each State enacts its own unemployment insur- 
ance law and operates: its own program, and the 
Federal Government cooperates through grants to 
the State to pay the cost of administering its sys- 
tem. As a condition of such grants, the Social Se- 
curity. Act sets up certain minimum specifications 
designed to assure that payments are made to un- 
employed workers whose previous earnings or em- 
ployment entitle them to such payments under the 
State law, and to safeguard a worker’s rights to 
benefits when he does not take a job that fails 
to meet certain labor standards. 

One of these specificatons is that benefits must 
be paid through public employment offices, at 
which an unemployed worker must first register 
for work and to which a worker must continue to 
report regularly for a possible job during the time 
he is drawing weekly benefit payments. The U. S. 
Employment Service, a part of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the Department of Labor, ad- 
ministers the Federal aspects of the public em- 


ployment service system. Another part of that 
Bureau, the Unemployment Insurance Service, car- 
ries the Federal responsibility for reviewing the 
State laws and their administration to determine 


whether the States qualify for grants for unemploy- . 


ment insurance administration. 

The Bureau of Employment Security on Sep- 
tember 29, 1950, was authorized and directed by 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, to utilize the 
public employment service to meet most effectively 


the labor needs of defense industry and essential | 
civilian employment. On October 23 the Secretary | 
of Labor appointed Robert C. Goodwin, director of | 


the Bureau, as executive director of the Office of 
Defense Manpower. During Worid War II the publie 
employment service was the operating arm of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

Unemployment benefits are financed by contri- 
butions from employers subject to a State unem- 
ployment insurance law (except in Alabama and 


New Jersey where employees also contribute). Each 


State determines coverage of its law and sets the 


contribution rate. In addition, the Federal Unem-__ 
ployment Tax Act levies a tax on employers | 
throughout the country but allows them credit (up | 


to 90 percent of that tax) for the contributions 
they pay to their State unemployment funds or for 


the amounts they would have contributed to such | 


TABLE 7—EMPLOYMENT SECURITY: SELECTED UNEMPLO’ 
BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1951-52 


YMENT INSURANCE DATA, 


Benefit payments 


| ; 
i. Average Funds | Employ- 
Insured Bene- Exhaus- Initial “A 
a State | claim- | Aciaries?| tions? | claims‘ | Total Terekt Nor bene teen 
| ; an amount | for total |fits, June|state law, 
unem- | 306, 195. June 30, 
s ployment 1952 
i (1,000 (1,000) | (4,000) | (1,000 (1,000) (nil Wee 
4951-52 * eae 5,42 4,551 90 Tien $991,822 $22.03 ‘ 37.936) ae 
ike | Ga i 4 3 | Saer | 266 8 fae 
arizona. - 2 15 9 3 33 1,296 20.56 38 3 
ansas..... 6 37 10 90 5,623 17.27 41 28 
46 388 73 948 | 102,566 22.79 700. 245 
é ! 64 
96 72 10 200 12/037 20.41 194 2b 
10 6 1 15 1,02 19.16 16 3 
11 8 2 20 1,520 18.06 52 19 
57 47 20 122 7125 16.44 81 14 
73 53 17 122 9,629 16.47 122 13 
13 10 2 20 1,965 19.72 23 8 
15 13 24 2/323 22.72 31 13 
382 277 50 656 57,674 23.33 484 57 
149 111 29 272 18,636 22:95 = = 16 
owa... 34 24 7 49 4/016 30-78 cad 11 
Kansas. 34 24 4 53 093 43 72 8 
Kentucky. 76 59 11 143 12°452 17.62 136 17 
Ditaine el 3 ae | e340 6134 199 8 
ta. eee d 16.34 
“Maryland.... 85 69 12 131 9,859 20.44 134 3 
Massachusetts 300 254 1 595 60,491 23.97 154 100 
“Michigan... .. 279 249 61 638 62,956 26.93 362 29 
Minnesota. 69 56 1 » 109 11,542 18.45 126 33 
- Mississippi 44 37 11 84 55 15.65 43 6 
| ouri....; 126 94 14 214 14/128 18.91 217 18 
"Montana... .. 16 11 2 22 2/100 18:35 36 14 
ebraska . 15 11 2 23 2'005 21.20 39 6 
evada...... 7 5 1 13 1,259 4:30 14 5 
New Hamp... 39 31 3 76 6,398 19.87 21 6 
New Jersey... 263 220 43 544 51,057 23.51 457 46 
New Mexico.. 9 7 1 16 145 20.55 30 11 
New York.. 696 788 88 2,553 | 205,596 23.44 1,102 177 
_N. Carolina. 160 154 21 338 23,150 16.94 172 16 
N. Dakota. 6 6 1 8 1,54 24:20 10 3 
Ohio <...2.. 216 148 20 408 34,724 23.04 592 82 
Oklahoma. | 37 29 12 72 5,84 18.77 51 9 
Oregon..... |. 82 1 11 149 13,956 22:35 75 16 
Pennsylvania. 554 443 78 218 92/722 22:82 579 189 
Rhode Island. 92 81 31 217 20,976 22.00 21 10 
§. Carolina... 64 44 12 111 7,731 18.23 60 6 
South Dakota. 4 3 1 7 648 20.04 12 3 
: 117 93 24 165 18,043 16.51 103 12 
: 70 48 17 104 6,97 16.64 257 33 
17 12 2 27 3/000 24132 33 13 
15 11 2 20 2/060 21.04 16 2 
: 6 57 17 107 6,981 16.91 91 i4 
Washington. . 100 85 13 209 20,550 23.55 180 53 
est Virginia. 79 70 8 115 10,471 19.17 92 7 
Wisconsin... . 70 61 18 120 11,134 23.48 241 23 
Wyoming. _: 5 4 1 7 716 2481 14 7 


iInsured claimants and new claimants whose base-period earnings or employment in industries 


covered by unemployment insurance programs were 


determined to be sufficient to make them 


eligible for unemployment insurance benefits as provided in the various State laws. 


2Based on number of first payments. 


8 Based on date of final payments. Some of the claimants shown, therefore, actually experienced their 
final week of compensable unemployment towards the end of the previous fiscal year, but received their 


final payment in the current fiscal year. Similarly, 


pensable unemployment towards the end of the curr 


some claimants who served their last week of com- 


ent fiscal year did not receive their final payment in 


this fiscal year and hence are not shown. A final week of compensable unemployment in a benefit year 
results in the exhaustion of benefit rights for the benefit year. Claimants who exhaust their benefit 
Tights in one benefit year may be entitled to further benefits in the following benefit year. 


4Excludes intrastate transitional claims to reflect more nearly instances of new unemployment. 
5 Adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
6 Sum of balances in State clearing accounts, benefit-payment accounts, and unemployment trust 


fund accounts maintained in the U. S, Treasury. 


funds in the absence of experience-rating deduc- 
tions allowed under the laws of all States. 

In general, the Federal tax and the State laws 
cover employment in commerce and industry; 
among the groups specifically excluded are railroad 
workers who are covered by the Federal Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. The Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, however, is limited to employers 
of eight or more workers, and all but six States 
have some size-of-firm restrictions. Mainly because 
of these coverage restrictions, about 45,800,000 dif- 
ferent workers earned some wage credits toward 
unemployment benefits under State laws in 1952, 
as compared with the nearly 56,000,000 who earned 
credits under Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance (including the self-employed the total is 
59,000,000) . 

During the fiscal year 1951-52, 7,340,669 new job 
applications were filed with the employment serv- 
ices and local employment offices made 15,525,869 


Of this total 6,452,594 were in non- 
farm jobs. The remainder were in agricultural 
employment. Some 4,551,000 unemployed persons 
received benefit payments under the 51 State 
systems. These payments totalled $991,822,000, 
representing compensations for 47,135,716 weeks 
of unemployment at an average rate of $22.03 
per week, The average beneficiary drew benefits 
for 10.4 weeks as against 11.9 weeks in the same 
period during the preceding fiscal year. (For fiscal 
year 1951-52 see Table 7.) 

Four States—Rhode Island, California, New Jer- 
sey and New York—paid benefits to workers whose 
unemployment was due to temporary disability. 

In the fiscal year 1951-52, States received a total 
Of $187,511,000 in Federal grants for administra- 
tion of their unemployment insurance laws. States 
collected $1,439,240,000 in contributions under their 
State laws during this period, which was deposited 
to their State accounts in the unemployment in- 


placements. 


i 
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ABLE 8— UNDER PLANS FOR SPECIAL TYPES 
E 8—RECIPIENTS AND AVERAGE PAYMENTS 
# : PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, JUNE, 1952 
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tAverage payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipiehis. 


surance trust fund in the Federal Treasury; they 
also received interest on their accounts totalling 
$166,614,000. On June 30, 1952 the balances in the 
trust fund amounted to $7,907,968,000 as compared 
with $7,308,211 on June 30, 1951. (Table 6.) 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Even with more complete social insurance protec- 
tion against the risks of wage loss from unemploy- 
ment, old age, and death of the bread-winner, 
there will always be some persons in the popula- 
tion who cannot meet their needs through their 
own efforts. Some of them are not covered by or 
entitled to social insurance benefits; others may be 
entitled to and receiving benefits but their total 
incomes does not meet their minimum needs. Under 
the State-Federal public assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act, the Federal Government, 
makes grants to the States to aid them in giving 
financial assistance to four groups of needy per- 
sons—the aged, the blind, the permanently and 
totally disabled, and children who have been de- 
prived of parental support or care for certain 
specified reasons. Assistance to other needy per- 
Sons in the population who cannot qualify for one 
of the special types of assistance is available 
through general assistance, which is financed by 
States and/or local government units without 
Federal financial Participation. 


As in the State-Federal unemployment insurance 


system, States adopt and administer their own 
plans for the special types of public assistance 
under the Social Security Act, and the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in that 
act if the State is to be eligible for Federal grants, | 
The amount of the grant is based on the amount 
the State itself expends, within certain maximums, ; 
for assistance payments. The Federal Government 
also shares half the expense of administering the 
programs. The requirements specified for Federal 
approval of the State plan are designed to assure 
efficient and proper administration and to set cer=" 
tain limits to the eligibility requirements that an| 
approved State plan may impose. Administration | 
of the Federal aspects of the four programs is) 
carried on by the Bureau of Public Assistance. | 


Under the 1950 amendments the maximum | 
amount of individual monthly payments in which ) 
the Federal Government shares is $50 for old-age } 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the per- | 
manently and totally disabled; in aid to dependent 
children it is $27 a month for one relative and for | 
the first child in the family, and $18 for each | 
additional child. Under the 1952 amendments, the 
maximum assistance payment for an aged, blind, | 
or disabled person in which the Federal Govern- | 
ment will participate is increased to $55; for the} 
adult relative and for the first child in a family 
receiving aid to dependent children, to $30, and | 
for each additional child, to $21. The additional 


| 
| 


leral funds available to the States do not mean 
- an automatic increase in the assistance payment 
of an individual recipient but do make it possible 
for the States to make such an increase to give aid 
to more people, or to cut State and local expendi- 
tures. The provision is effective for a 2-year period 
—from October 1952 through September 1954. With- 
in these limits on individual payments, the Federal 
Share of expenditures for assistance to the aged, 
| the blind, and the disabled, is three-fourths of the 
first $20 of the average payment per recipient, 
a Plus one-half the balance; for aid to dependent 
. 


; 


children it 1s three-fourths of the first $12 of the 
“average payment per relative and per child, plus 
_ one-half the balance. The 1952 amendments also 
Yaise for a 2-year period, this proportionate share 
of expenditures for assistance payments to be 
_ borne by the Federal Government. A different for- 
_ Mula governs Federal financial participation in the 
_ Programs in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands: 
| for old-age assistance aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, the Federal 
_ maximum is $30; aid to dependent children is $18 
per month for one child in a family and $12 for 
each additional child. Within these limits on in- 
dividual payments the Federal share of expendi- 
_ tures for assistance is 50%. = 


; In June 1952 nearly 2,660,000 persons were re- 

ceiving old-age assistance. About 1,527,000 children 

_ in 590,000 families were receiving aid to dependent 

_ children, and about 97,606 persons were receiving 

_ aid to the blind under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act. (Table 8.) 


The new program of aid to the permanently and 
totaily disabled, which started in October 1950, 
was helping more than 145,000 persons in 38 States 
in June 1952. The Nation-wide average payment 
in June 1952 was $45.19 per recipient of old-age as- 
sistance, $75.88 per family for aid to dependent 
children, and $50.13 per recipient of aid to the 
blind, and $46.06 per recipient of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. These averages 
mask wide differences among the States that are 
due to the relative capacity of State and local gov- 
ernment units to finance the payment and the 
provisions of State law governing payments as well 
as to differences in the need of recipients in the 
various States. State and local general assistance 
programs were helping 293,000 cases in June 1952. 
Since a case may include more than one person in 
a family, the total number of persons represented 
in the cases assisted in June was about 600,000. 
The average payment per general assistance case 
in June 1952 for the country as a whole was $45.95. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND 
CHILD WELFARE 


Unlike the other programs in operation under 
the Social Security Act, which are fundamentally 
income-maintenance programs, the maternal and 
child health and child welfare provisions deal 
with services. The Social Security Act makes Fed- 
eral grants available to States to extend and im- 
prove their health and welfare services for mothers 
and children, especially in rural areas. As in-the 
other State-Federal programs, the State plan 
must meet certain requirements set forth in the 
Federal act. Responsibility for the approval of State 
plans and other Federal aspects of these health and 
welfare programs is lodged in the Children’s 
Bureau, which also has responsibility under the 
act of 1912 creating the Bureau, for investigating 
and reporting ‘‘upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child life.”’ All pro- 
grams are in effect in the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 


For Maternal and Child Health Services, Fed- 
eral payments totaling $12,676,800 were made to 
State health agencies during the fiscal year 
ended June 1952 to aid the States in extending and 
improving these services. Each State’s share in the 
Federal funds authorized is affected by the number 
of live births in the State in relation to the total 
number of live births in the country, by the State’s 
need for help in providing services, and by its rural 
child population. Half of the amount must be 
matched by the States. Part of the remaining half 
is used for special projects and to meet emergen- 
cies. Most of the services provided by State and lo- 
cal health departments for mothers and children 
are preventive health services, designed to help 
well mothers and children keep well. In limited 
ways, almost all the States also provide treatment 
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for some expectant mothers and sick children. 
Typical preventive services offered by State and 
local health agencies in 1952 were prenatal clinics, 
public health nursing services, well-child clinics, 
immunization, and examinations of children of 
school age by physicians and dentists. 


For Services for Crippled Children, States 
shared in the $11,111,240 in Federal funds expended 
in the fiscal year 1951-52 for this purpose accord- 


ing to the number of children in the State under 


age 21. The division of funds also reflects the 
financial need of each State for assistance in 
carrying out its program and the relative number 
of rural children in its populatien. States must 
match half of the total amount. A portion of the 
unmatched half is reserved for special projects. 


All States in 1952 provided a range of services 
that included locating all crippled children; diag- 
nosing their crippling condition; maintaining a 
register of crippled children in the State; providing 
or locating skilled care for them. in hospitals, con- 
valescent and foster homes and in their own 
homes; and operating with agencies and profes- 
sional groups concerned with the care and training 
of crippled children. Because no. State has funds 
sufficient to do this comprehensive job for all han- 
dicapped children, all States must necessarily 
restrict some services to certain areas or groups 
of children. The children most commonly served 
are those with handicapping conditions that re- 
quire orthopedic or plastic treatment. 


For Child Welfare Services, grants are made by 
the Children’s Bureau to State public welfare 
agencies to help in establishing, extending, and 
strengthening public welfare services for the pro- 
tection and care of homeless, dependent; and 
neglected children, and children in danger of be- 
coming delinquent. Each State’s share of the 
$7,245,400 in Federal payments made for child wel- 
fare services in fiscal year 1951-52 is, in general, 
related to the proportion its rural population under 
the age of 18 is of the total rural population in 
the United States. Federal funds may be used 
for payment of part of the cost of district, county, 
or other local child welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural and for developing State services 
for the encouragement and assistance of adequate 
methods of community child welfare organization 
in areas predominantly rural and other areas of 
special need, and for paying the cost of returning 
any runaway child under the age of 16 to his home 
in another State when such return is to his in- 
terest. Each State or community must assume some 
of the cost of the services in rural areas, though 
no fixed amount of Federal funds must be matched 
by State or local funds. 


The child welfare services which Federal funds 
financed in part in 1952 included strengthening 
family life, arranging for temporary foster-home 
care for children who need care away from their 
own homes; protecting neglected and mistreated 
children and removing them when necessary, 
through legal or other procedures from conditions 
that endanger them, finding and securing the 
necessary attention for children who have physical, 
mental and emotional handicaps and who are not 
receiving the care they need; safe-guarding chil- 
dren of illegitimate birth; cooperating with courts 
and schools in handling children’s cases and with 
State institutions caring for children; working 
with mental hygiene clinics. Child welfare workers 
also aid in the organization of community services 
for children, including services needed for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


In addition to the program bureaus with re- 
sponsibilities under the Social Security Act, the 
Administration’s Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
is responsible for approval and supervision of 
credit unions chartered under the Federal 
Credit Union Act. These credit unions are co- 
operative associations organized to promote thrift 
among their members and to create a source of 
loans for provident and productive purposes. Mem- 
bership is limited to groups of persons having a 
common bond of association, occupation, or resi- 
dence. Groups with large numbers of credit unions 
are found among employees of Federal, State, or 
local Governments, stores, schools, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and religious organizations, as well as 
groups drawn from rural communities. On Jan. 
1, 1952, about 5,400 chartered Federal credit unions 
were in operation with a total membership of 
2,463,900. 
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_The War of Independence was con- 
ducted by delegates from the original 13 
tes, called the Congress of the United 
states of America and generally known 
2 the Continental Congress. In 1778 the 
Ongress submitted to the legislatures of 
e states the Articles of Confederation 
nd Perpetual Union, which were ratified 
'y New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Sland, Connecticut, New York, New 
ersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
forth Carolina, South - Carolina and 
Georgia, and finally, in 1781, by Maryland. 
inthe first article of the instrument read: 
“The stile of this confederacy shall/be the 
United States of America.” This did not 
signify a sovereign nation, because the 
states delegated only those eae they 
could not handle individually, such as 
power to wage war, establish a uniform 
currency, make treaties with foreign na- 
ons and contract debts for general ex- 
nses, such as paying the army. Taxes 
r the payment of such debts were levied 
by the individual states. The president un- 
der the Articles signed himself ‘‘President 
of the United States in Congress assem- 
bled,’’ but here the United States were 
considered in the plural, a cooperating 
Proup. Canada was invited to join the 
anion on equal terms but did not act. 
When the war was won it became evi- 
dent that a stronger federal union was 
heeded to protect the mutual interests of 
the states. The Congress left the initiative 
to the legislatures. Virginia in January, 
1786, appointed commissioners to meet 
with representatives of other states, with 
the result that delegates from Virginia, 
Delaware, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania met at Annapolis. Alexan- 
der Hamilton prepared their call asking 
jelegates from all states to meet in Phila- 
Jelphia in May, 1787, “to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal government ade- 
juate to the exigencies of the union.” 
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Congress endorsed the plan Feb. 21, 1787. 
Delegates were appointed by all states ex- 
cept Rhode Island. 

The convention met May 14, 1787. George 
Washington was chosen president (pre- 
siding officer). The states certified 65 
delegates, but 10 did not attend. The work 
was done by 55, not all of whom were 
present at all sessions. Of the 65 qualified 
delegates, 16 failed to sign, and 39 actu- 
ally signed Sept. 17, 1787, some with 
reservations. ashington sent the Con- 
stitution to Congress with a covering let- 
ter and that body, Sept. 28, 1787, ordered 
it sent to the legislatures, ‘‘in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates 
chosen in each state by the people 
thereof.” 

In 1911 Max Farrand declared 74 dele- 
gates had been named and 19 failed to 
attend. His count was repeated by Charles 
Warren and other historians. Actually the 
9 additional persons in Farrand’s list re- 
fused to accept appointment and hence 
were never delegates, and were not 
counted as absentees by the convention. 


The Constitution was ratified by. votes of state 
conventions as follows: Delaware, Dec. 7, 1787, 
unanimous; Pennsylvania, Dec. 12, 1787, 43 to 23; 
New Jersey, Dec. 18, 1787, unanimous; Georgia, 
Jan. 2, 1788, unanimous; Connecticut, Jan. 9, 1788, 
128 to 40; Massachusets, Feb. 6, 1788, 187 to 168; 
Maryland, April 28, 1788, 63 to 11; South Carolina, 
May 23, 1788, 149 to 73; New Hampshire, June 
21, 1788, 57 to 46; Virginia, June 26, 1788, 89 to 
79; New York, July 26, 1788, 30 to 27. Nine states 
were needed to establish the operation of the 
Constitution ‘‘between the states so ratifying the 
same’’ and New Hampshire was the ninth state. 
The government did not declare the Constitution 
in effect until the first Wednesday in March, 1789, 
which was’March 4. After that North Carolina 
ratified it Nov. 21, 1789, 197 to 77; and Rhode 
Island May 29, 1790, 34 to 32. Vermont in con- 
vention ratified it Jan. 10, 1790, and by act of 
Congress approved Feb. 19, 1791, was admitted 
into the Union as the 14th state. 


Text of the Constitution 


Original Seven Articles 


vane United Stat i der t 
We, the people of the Unite ates, in order to 
orm a aes perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
lomestic tranquility, provide for the common de- 
ense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
jlessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
io erdain and establish this Constitution for the 
Jnited States of America. 
: ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 

vested: é 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which Ee eee of a Senate and House of 

Representatives. 

potion 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen, Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
josed of members chosen every second year by the 
eople of the several States, andthe electors in 
ach State shall have the qualifications requisite 
or es ot the most numerous branch of the 

e Legislature. 
om No person. shall be a Representative who shall 
ot have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
nd been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
nd who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
f that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
ortioned among the several States which may be 
neluded within this Union according to their re- 
pective numbers, which shall be determined by 
dding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
juding those’ bound to service for a term of years, 
nd excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
ther persons. The actual enumeration shall be 


Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen, How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, etc, 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1. The Senate of the United States shall be com. 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen b: 
the Legislature thereof, for six years; and cack 
Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided as equally as may be into three classes, 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 
be vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
ofthe second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year. so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise during the recess of the 


7 


‘present. 
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hol Baga fy any gers oe Beep 2 Hr gean art 
may make temporary appoin nex 
Meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fil) 
such vacancies. 5 

. No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 


- impeachments. When-sitting for that purpose, they 


shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
ema and no person shall be convicted without 

€ concurrence of two-thirds of the members 


7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
Subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
Prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof: 

ut the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, to places of 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 
@ majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 
business; but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
Pe: punish its members for disorderly 

havior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. 

. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require SoRp RA and the yeas and nays of the 
Members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
onthe journal. . 

4. Neither House, during the session on Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be privi- 
leged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not ques- 
tioned in any other place. 

- No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, ete. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


except as 


ete. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
Bee’ or concur with amendments, as on other 

S. 


2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate- shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it. with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
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be reconsidered; and if 
that House it shall 
b on d the names of the | rs 
eas nays, an pers 
wag for and against the bill shall be er 


BE 
be 


same ‘shall be a law in HE 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congres 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in whic 
case it shall not be a law. $ J 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which f 
concurrence faa the Seas Sees ot Sara 
tatives may necessary (except on a ) 
adjournment) shall be presented to the Preside 
of the United States, and before the same sh i 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being di 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-th 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed 
the case of a bill. 

Section np a“ lg bie 

1. The Congress s ve powé: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 6 
excises to pay.the debts and provide for the con 
mon defense and general welfare of the Unite 
States; but all keer bg Sate res Psa ae shall 

iform throughou e Uni ie 
untero borrow money on the credit of the Uni 
States. 

. To regulate commerce with foreign nation 
ana amede he several States and with the India 
tribes. 

. To establish a uniform rule of naturalizatic 
ae uniform laws on the subject of bankrupitci 
throughout the United States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, a 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights ar 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfel; 
ing the securities and current coin of the Unite 

tates. 

s 7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and usefT 
arts by securing for limited times to authors ar 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respectiv 
writings and discoveries. d 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supren 


Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and feloni 
committed on the high seas, and offences again 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque ar 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures c 
land and water. - 

12. To raise and support armies, but no approp: 
ation of money to that use shall be for a lon 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regul: 
tion oi the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia 7 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurree 
tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and d 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such pa: 
of them as may be employed in the service of th 
United States, reserving to the States respective 
the appointment of the officers, and the authorit 
of training the militia according to the disciplir’ 
prescribed by Congress. 

17, To exercise exclusive legislation in all 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding te 
miles square) as may, by cession of particule 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become th 
seat of Government of the United States, and 1 
exercise like authority over all places purchased E 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in whic 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, ma 3 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful builc 
ings;—Ard : 

18. To make all laws which shall. be necessa 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego 
ing powers and all other powers vested by thi 
Constitution in the Government of the Unite 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section Ma neater as to migration or! 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor-) 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas-» 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to! 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such perso: | 
as any of the States now existing shall think prope 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congres 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred ari 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on suc 
importation, not exceeding ten dollars for ead 
person. 1 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpu 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require i) 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shai 
be passed. 


4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be late 


aT Ss 


in rtion to the 
inbefore directed 10 be taken” 
. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
tf any State. 


‘rom 
. No preference shall be given by any regulation 
commerce or revenue to the ports of one State 
“one Stale oblgud to enter” cleat or pay 
enter, 7 
ities to another. ‘peri ead 
,_%- No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
in consequence of appropriations made by law: 
; Bae pera sift Seance of the receipts 
ublic 
lished froim time to, time. 4 money shall be pub- 
cB. le of nol y shall be granted by ti 
N States. And no person holdin any office os 
t+ or trust under them shall, without the con- 
t of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
Ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any , prince, or foreign state. 
_ Section 10—(States prohibited from the ex- 
L No State shall enter iy 
. No State s enter into any treaty, allia: 
or confederation, grant letters o saris and re. 
risal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
hing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
ee Claas 
law, airing the obligation of con 
or grant any title of nobility. ants 
2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necess 
for executing its inspection laws 
tice of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
ports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
all be subject to the revision and control of tne 


Power, or engage in war, unless metually invaded, 
0' 


delay. 
ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(President: his term of office. 

_ Electors _ of President; number and how 
appointed. Electors to vote on same day. 
Qualification of President. On whom his duties 
devolve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
old his office during the term of four years, and 

together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 

same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
eenentatived to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an_ elector. 

(*The electors shall meet in their peg ast abs 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall-sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one.of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one yote. A quorum, for this purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 
choice’ of the President, the person having the 

eatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
the Vice-President. But if there should remain 

two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President.) 
(#This clause has been superseded by the 
12th amendment.) 

3. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall he the same 
throughout the United States. 

"4, No person except a natural born citizen, or a 

citizen of the United States at the time of the 

adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
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ary 
and the net pro- |* 


to the age of thirty-five years been fourteen 
lesa Bee acute os hin he ‘United Sustes. 
2. cawon Pres! 
Rclicke 1s bi the amenmicantcy. corer ook 
office, oF of his death, resignation, or mapiiley ea 
s death, resignation, or ina! 

dischargesthe powers and daties of the said once, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, anda 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
Temoval, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice-President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 


shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 


or a President shall be elected. 

(This clause has been amended by Article XX, 
sections 3 and 4, of the amendments.) 
6. The President shall, at stated times, receive 

for his services a compensation which shali neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period tor 
which he shall have peen elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

7. Before: he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of Prysineny of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
Bretest, and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.” 

Section 2—(President te be Commander-in- 
Chief. He may require opinions of Cabinet 


Officers, etc., may pardon. Treaty-making 
Lat Nomination of certain officers. When 
resident may fill vacancies.) 


1. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
officer in eacn of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and. which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 

roper in the President alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shaw 
expire at the end of their next session. 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
gress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the state ot the Union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourp~ 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors an 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 

Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes. ) F 
The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 

cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 


ors. 
ARTICLE Itt 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) 

The Judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices 
during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 


office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 
extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Cour pereate: Trial by jury, etc. Trial, 
where. 

1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
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States shall be a party; to controversies between 
‘wo or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of eren’ 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. 
(This section is abridged by Article XI of the 
amendments. ) fs 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as,to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
pees Shall be by jury, and such trial shall 

e held in the State where the said crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed 
within any State the trial shall be at such place or 
places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 

ishment of.) F 

1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
Sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court. 

2. The Congress shall have power to declare the 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State. 

Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may by 
general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect therof. : 

Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. 

2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall fiee from justice, 
and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into an- 
other shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

(See 13th amendment, ) 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Power 
of Congress over territory and other property.) 
1. New States may be admitted by the Congress 

into this Union; but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other 
State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress 

2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4—(Republican form of government 
guaranteed. Each State to be protected.) 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
and, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


i 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot be co 
vened) ‘agate ‘ st domestic violence, z4 ; , 


ARTICLE V. 4 
(Constitution: how amended, Proviso.) 

The Co: , Whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shgil deem it necessary, shall propos 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the applix 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of t# 
several States, shall call a convention for propo 
valid'Yo all intents and: purpores, as part of Uns 
v: and_p' 5 nis. 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 0: 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or 
other mode of ratification may be proposed 
the Congress, provided that no amendment wh 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eigh 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first_and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section 07 
the First Article; and that no State, without its! 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 


SE Rois, . ARTICLE VI. 

(Certain debts, ete., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shal¥ 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereo- 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges im 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything ing 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con 
trary_notwithstanding. 

3. The Senators and _ Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executive and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the severa 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation tc 
support this Constitution; but no. religious test) 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 4 
ts nae ratification shall establish Constitu- — 
on. 

The ratification of the Conventions of nine 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment o: 
this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same. : 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent 0: 
the States present the 17th day of September in 
the year of our Lord 1787, and of the independence 
of the United States of America the 12th. In wit- 
ness whereof we have: hereunto subscribed 07 
names. 
vine Washington, president and deputy fromm 

irginia. 

Ney Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas Gil- 
man. 

Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King! 

Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger Sher- 
man. 

New York—Alexander Hamilton. 

New_Jersey—Wil: Livingston, David Brearley, 
Wm. Paterson, Jona. Dayton. 

Pennsylvania—B. Franklin, Thomas Mifflin, 
Robt. Morris, Geo. Clymer. Thos. Fitzsimons, 
Jared Ingersoll, James Wilson, Gouv. Morris. 

Delaware—Geo. Read, Gunning Bedford, Jun., 
John Dickinson, Richard Bassett, Jaco: Broom. 

Maryland—James McHenry, Dan. Jenifer, of Stu 
Thomas, Dan. Carroll. 

Virginia—John Blair, James Madison, Jr. 

North Carolina—Wm. Blount, Rich’d Dobbs 
Speight, Hugh Williamson. 

South Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Cotes— 
worth Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler2 

Georgia—William Few, Abr. Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


Ten Original Amendments (Bill of Rights) 


(In force December 15, 1791) 


Opposition in and out of Congress to the Constitution, in that it was not sufficiently explicit Bi 
to individual and State rights, led to an agreement to submit to the people immediately after tha 


submitted to the States twelve proposed amendments—A Bili of Rights as it has been Popularlx called, 


‘The conven- 


tions of a number of the States having at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed aj 


Ten of these amendments (now commonly known as one to ten inclusive, but in reality three 


twelve inclusive) were ratified by the States as follows—New Jersey, (Nov. 20, 1789); Mar: 
19, 1789); North Carolina, (Dec. 22, 1789); South Carolina, (Jan. 19, ON: New aoe 


yland, (Dec.), 
re, (Jan. 25,), 


yO Delaware, (Jan. 28, 1790); Pennsylvania, (March 10, 1790); New York, (Feb. 24, 1790); Rhod 


Island, (June 11, 1790); Vermont, (Nov. 3, 1791); Virginia, (Dec. 15, 
1939); Georgia, (March 18, 1939): Connecticut, (April 19, 1939). 


1791); Massachusetts, (March 2,, 


x These origin rati 
appear in order on the next page as Article I to X inclusive. eenees ancudnoaiay 


| 


{ 


Free- 
and Right to 


,, Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government for a 
Ss of grievances. 
ARTICLE I. 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms.) 

A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
Security of a free State, the right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE Iii. 
(Conditions for Quarters for Soldiers.) 
No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
any house without the consent of the owner, 
Brine time of war but in a manner to be prescribed 
aw. 


ARTICLE IV. 
(Right of Search and Seizure Regulated.) 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against unrea- 
Sonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
Cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V. 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be 
Taken for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or 

other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 


The two of the original proposed amendments which were not ratified by the necess h 
tes related, the first to apportionment of Representatives: the second, id SoniGenER tion ot ALE 


ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law: nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
(Bight to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been pee, ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) : 

In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
ace cmpered nor cruel and unusual punishments 
cted. 


ARTICLE IX. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
Pa shall not’ be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are ick Sa! to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


Amendments Since the Bill of Rights — 


ARTICLE XI. 
Judicial Powers Construed. 


_ The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 5th of March 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 

(It was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendinent. became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 


(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 
inia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 

, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more than a year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
put not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
Fhe resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 


sfice was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of | 


e epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 
Bone however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
‘ook no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
Joubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
ts adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
sut this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
whe two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 


ARTICLE XII, 
ianner of Choosing President and Vice-President. 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
segislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Yongress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 


been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 13 
of the 17 states and was rejected by Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 


The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the person voted for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the person yoted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 
of all persons voted for as President and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall 
sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted—The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a. major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
pecene having the highest numbers, not exceeding 
hree, on the list of those yoted for as President, 
the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
member or members from two-thirds of the States 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible-to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 


Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the following Amendment to the Constitution: 

“If any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
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accept and retain any present, pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 


ci 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them.’’ 
It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, teh 
Kentucky, Jan, 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811); 
Feb, 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 


24 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
The Corwin Amendment. 


Congress (March 2, 1861), in a joint resolution 
Signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendments to the Con- 
stitution: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or. give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.’ 

Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a sufii- 
cient number of ratifications, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS 


The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum legisla- 
tures there—Mississippi, South Carolina, Georgia, 
for example—had set up laws which, it was 
charged, were-contrived to perpetuate Negro slavery 
under other names. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Slavery Abolished. 


Phe following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several states by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Feb. 1, 1865), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865). It finally was 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by 
Delaware (Feb, 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901), and 
Mississippi. 


The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 to 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration: by 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution Passe 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme Court had 
Saeemenres pees that the usee ent has nothing 
0 do w € proposing of amendments 
Constitution, or their adoption. wy the 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude ex- 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
ited eh A shai duly ponyicted, Shall exist within 

e Unite ates, or any place subje 
1 keegan Roy B lect to’ thelr 

. Congress sha ave power by appr 
\egislation, to enforce the vrovisions of this ertione 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged. 


The following amendment was propose 
Legislature of the several States Oy the Thine 
ninth Congress (June 16, 1866), and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
ment got the support of 23 Northern States; it was 
rejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and’ 10 Southern 
States. California took no action. Subsequently it 
was ratified by the 10 Southern States. 


The 14th amendment was adopted only b 
of ratification subsequent to earlier vie eeseane 
Newly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
and 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 
re The Secretary of State issued a proclama- 
ion which, though doubtful as to the effect of 
attempted withdrawals by New York and New 
gersey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of 


eo ee ee eT “y: 


ratification by North and Sow 
thidwing day (July 21, 1868), p 
resolution which ceclared the tite eaner di 
a part of the Constitution and 
Secretary of State so to promulgate it. 
Secretary waited, however, until the newly co 
cricndmenh eibesquent to" en -carlioee nee 
amendment, en an ejection: 
before the promulgation of the ratification of A 


qd. 


new amendment. 


1. All persons born or naturalized in the Un 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, az 
gitdnenia of the’ United States and of the Stat 


immunities of citizens of the United States, nos 
shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty; 
or property without due process of law, nor den 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal pro: 
tection of the laws. 


Apportionment of Representatives in Cong ess 


2. Representatives shall be apportioned amon 
the several States according to their respectiy 
numbers, counting the whole number of personn 
in each State-excluding Indians not taxed. Bu 
when the right to Vote at any election for th 
choice of Electors for President and Vice-Presidens 
of the United States, Representatives in Congres 
the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 
Members of the Legislature thereof, is denied té€ 
any of the male inhabitants of such State. 1 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the Unite 
States, or in any way abridged, except for partici 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis 05 
representation therein shall be reduced in thi 
proportion which the number of such male citiz 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 
of United States Officials for Rebellion. 


3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent. 
ative _in Congress, or Elector of President an 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military 
under the United States, or under any State, whay 
having previously taken an oath, as a member on 
Congress, or as an officer of the .United States 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as 4 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to suppo 
the Constitution of the United States, shall hav¥ 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against tho 
Same, or given aid or comfort to the enemie 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-third: 
of each House, remove such disability. 


What Public Debts Are Valid. 


4. The validity of the public debt of the Unitee 
States, authorized by law, including debts inc = 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall nos 
be questioned. But neither the United States no 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga 
tion incurred _ in aid of insurrection or rebellion) 
against the United States, or any claim for thé 
loss or emancipation of any slave} but all suc 
tare GULEStLODS, and claims shall be held illega 
and void. 


5. The Congress shall have power to enforce b> 
appropriate egislation the provisions of thii 
article. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Equal Rights for White and Colored Citizens. 


The following amendment was proposed to th 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortiets 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to hav 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretar: 
of State (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California 
Delaware (March 18, 1869), ratified (Feb. 1901)) 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratificatio 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, bu: 
ratified it in 1871. ‘ 


1, The right of the citizens of the United State 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by th 
United States or by any State on account of race 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 


2. The Congress shall have power to enforce thi 
article by appropriate legislation. 


w 


Income Taxes Authorized, 


The following amendment was proposed to th) 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sizty-fir 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to hav 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary i 


| 
ARTICLE XVI. | 
| 


State (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected b 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah ay 


The Congress shall have power to lay and col) 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources d 
rived, without apportionment among the seve 


/ ARTICLE XVII. 


et 
United States Senators to Be Elected by Direct 
Popular Vote. 


_ The following amendment was proposed to the 
Seaiiatone. of the several States by the Sizty- 
Z Congress (vay 16, 1912) and was declared 

have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
secretary of State (May 31, 1913). The amend- 


t was pene by 37 of the 48 states, but was | 


rejected by Utah 
_ i, The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
of two Senators from each State, elected by 
ople thereof, for six years and each Senator 
have one vote. The electors in each State 
1 have the qualifications requisite for electors 
ed most numerous branch of the State Legis- 


2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
f any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
af such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill 

Vacancies by election as the Legislature may 


_3, This amendment shall not be so construed as 
© affect the election or term of any Senator chosen 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
Liquor Prohibition Amendment, 


The following amendment was proposed to the 

Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Songress (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
Jnited States Secretary of State proclaimed its 
idoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 
The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
‘or, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


1, After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
9 intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
shereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States. and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
XY prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several States shall 
lave concurrent power to enforce this article by 
yppropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
lave been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
ition by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
xFovided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


Repealed by Article XXI effective Dec. 5, 1933. 


ARTICLE XIX. 
Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women, 


The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Songress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 12, 1919) and by the Senate 
ASG 4, 1919). fhe Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
920) prociaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
‘June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
yf the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
‘ules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
f a measure during the sessions in which it was 
lefeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
ymendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
ession. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
rote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
states or by any State on account of sex. 


2. Congress shall have power to enforce this 
ticle by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XX. 


ferms of President and, Vice-President to Begin on 
jan. 20; Those of Beeston ane Representatives, 
on Jan. 3. 


The following amendment. was proposed to the 
jegislatures of the several States y the Seventy- 
econd Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution 
0 that effect having been adopted, first by the 
Touse, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in 
fect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By. 
ict. 15. 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 48 
states. 


Section 1. 


The terms of the President and 


Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 
January, of the years in which such terms 
would have ended if this article had not been 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
then begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at 
least once in every year, and such meeting shall 

gin at noon on the 3rd day of January. un- 
less they shall by iaw appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
eee of the term of the President, the Presi- 
lent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been chosen before the time 
fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President elect shall have failed qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 
President until a President shall have qualified; 
and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
Manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a. President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 


Section 5. Sections 1 and -2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification of this article (Oct., 1933). 


Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI, 
Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment 
by Conventions in the States. 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933. by 63 to 23: House. 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion, The.amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
Utah was the 36th State to ratify. 


Section 1, The eighteenth article of amendment 
to me Saerere of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 


Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited, 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
Jess it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
Limiting Presidential Terms of Office, 


The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 
80th Congress (House, Feb. 6, 1947, by 285 to 
121; Senate, March 12, 1947, by 59 to 23). Signed 
by the Speaker of the House, Mar. 24, 1947, and by 
the President pro tempore of the Senate, Mar. 
24, 1947. Presented to the Secretary of State, 
Mar. 24, 1947. Went into effect Feb. 26, 1951, when 
Nevada became the 36th State to ratify. Utah 
ae sens earlier the same day, and Minnesota, 
Feb. 27th. 


No person shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than twice, and no person who 
has held the office of President, or acted as 
President, for more than two years of a term to 
which some other person was elected President 
shall be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this Article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President when 
this Article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, 
during the term within which this Article be- 
comes operative from holding the office of Presi- 
dent or acting as President during the remainder 
of such term. 


' 
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Declaration of Independence | ; 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress 


July 4, 1776, and was signed by 
on parchment, was signed by 
same, 


United States—The Declaration of Independence 4} 


Members of Congress on and after August 2, 1776. On January 18, - 
Congress ordered that ‘‘authenticated copies, with the names of the Member. 
be sent to each of the United States, and that they be desired to have same put upon 


ony) po ea ak y= 


in Phila ia 


John Hancock as President»and by Charles Thomson ecretary 
It was published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. A 


copy of the Declaration, gros 


s of Congress subscribing tFi 
recor. 


Authenticated copies were printed in broadside form by Mary Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, whe 


Congress was then in session. 


hen, in the Course of human events, it be- 
comes necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected them 
with another, and to assume among the powers of 
the earth, the separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
@ long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute ,Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security, Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 


wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 


He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the iA ape on a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. 


He has called together legislative bodies at. 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. 


He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
vasions on the rights of the people. 


He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
er pored to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsions within. 


He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
pad. poeine the conditions of new Appropriations 
of Lands. 


He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 


by refusing his Assent to La 
Se hoes ws for establishing 


He has made Judges dependent o 
alone, for the tenure of their omieass me Lt 
amount and payment of their salaries. 


He has erected a multitude of New Offi 
sent hither swarms of Officers to harass =) gon 
ple, and eat out their substance, 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, St - 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our ecistamiees 


5° has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 


He has affected to render the Military indepen: 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 1 


He has combined with others to subject us to 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and un 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to the 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering larg 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecti=! 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for 
Murders which they should commit on the If 
habitants of these States: For cutting off o 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposis) 
Taxes on us Without our Consent: For deprivin 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried f 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sy 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, ar 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at ons 
an example and fit instrument for introducing tE 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For takiz} 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuabi 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of ov 
Governments: For suspending our own Legis! 
tures and declaring themselves invested with pow 
to legislate for us in all caSes whatsoever. 


e has abdicated Government here by decla 

us out of his Protection and waging W: 
against us. : 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coast 


burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of o 
People. 


He is at this time transporting large Armies ¢ 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works + 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun wi 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarce 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and total 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 


He has constrained our fellow Citizens take 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms agains 
their Country, to become the executioners of thes 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves i 
their Hands. 


tinguished destruction of all ages, 
ditions. ges, sexes and co: 


ae a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a fre 
to our British brethren. 


and correspondence. T 

the voice of justice and Of cone ee nee 

dee ta Sst ig cele in 
ces our Separation, 

hold the rest of mankind oe 

Peace Friends. 


E, THEREFORE, the Representat 
yw United States of America, in Gen a 
gress, Assembled, appealing to the Supren 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inter 
tions do, in the Name, and by authority of the goc 
People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and de 
clare, That these United Colonies are, and of Rigk 
ought to be, Free and Independent States: that the 
are Absolved from all Allegiance to the Brit: 
Crown, and that all political connection betwee 
them and the State of Great Britain is and oug: B 
to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and Ind 
pendent States, they have full Power to levy W: 
conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Co} 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things whi 
Independent States may of right do. And for ¢ | 
support of this Declaration, with a firm Trelian 
Mites de ae Providence, we mut 
ach other our 
and our sacred Honor. mete eis 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


Name, Delegate from 


54 Ge @ Kyeagraie Aes Farmer..... 
liton (Md,)|Lawyer...... 
) rist... 


i): He caeee e Jurist...... 
Ws 


.:|Lawyer...... 
-|Mer., J 


A) Gao cechont Merchant... 

....|Merchant... 

syvnen, Thomas, Jr. (8. C.)..... 
icKean, Thomas (Del.)..... 

Middleton, Arthur (8. C.)..... 


Morris, Lewis (N. Y.)......... 


Miorris, Robert (Pa.).......... 
Morton, John (Pa.)... a 
Yelson, Thos., Jr. (Va. 
aca, William (Md.)...... 
aine, Rob’t ao (Mass.) 


Farmer..... 


Farmer..... 


Birthplace 


po. alta 

...|Princess Anne, Md....... i 

., Fin: | !|Elizabeth, N. J ioe eens aaa 
Seireeatoye Merchant ...|Philadelp’ 


Born 


Died 


» June 19 

Se ‘eb. 15/1794, Sept. 15 

arch 16/1813, Jan. 23 

ata, Sone ec. 22/1820, Feb. 15 


bs 4 
17/1790, A 17 
17 te Nov. 23 


7/1785, July 13 
t. 21/1791, May a 


y 3/1796, Jan. 5 

ister as 1743, April 13/1826, Jul: 4 

Serene 20/1794, June 19 
1411797, Jan. 1 


1 
1803, Dec. | 30 
Jan. 15}1778, June 12 
5/1779, (at sea.) 
1817, June 24 
26|1787, Jan. 1 


1726, April 8}1798, Jan. 22 
eels ote an 20}1806, May 8 
pee 17 pril 


zead, George (Del.). . 1733, Sept. 18]1798, Sept. 21 
todney, Caesar (Del,)........|Jurist......./Dover, Del......... i Oc. 7|1784, bata 29 
t0SS, orge (Pa,)...........|Jurist....... RDO. Hoe 5 sven tee 1730, May 10/1779, July 14 
tush, Benjamin (Pa.)..... ....|Physician... berry, Pa. (P. 45, Dec. 24/1813, April 19 
utledge, Edward (S. C,)..... Law., Seld.. 1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 

erman, Roger (Conn.)...... Lawyer......)/Newton, Mass........... 1721, April 19)1793, July 23 
mith, James (Pa.).........+.|Lawyer...<../Ireland ..... ws eck eee ns 1 1 11 


im. 


5 f'r... 
.|Phys., Jurist|Ireland. . . 
Jurist, Sold.|Prince Edw: 


1713 
Godnae 1730, Oct. 
AOE thei 1743 


).bie\ s\els toneue 1723. Feb. 
MT, ose ew ees 1726, Dec. 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
mended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
snted to the Congress June 28, 1776. Prior to that 
June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
ongress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
olonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
ependent states; that they are absolved from all 
legiance to the British Crown, and that ail 
olitical connection between them and the state 
i Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
yved.”’ 


The resolution, seconded by John Adams on be- 
alf of the Massachusetts delegation, came uD 
yain (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
y Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
ons to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
solution in a declaration of independence. The 
hers on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
in Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
herman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
‘epared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
iportant changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
m’s alraignment of the British people and of 
ing George, for encouraging and fostering the 
ave trade which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
ymmerce.’’ 


Congress adopted on July 19, 1776, the following 
solution: 


“Resolved. That the Declaration passed on the 
h, be fairly engrossed on parchment with the title 
id stile of ‘The unanimous Declaration of the 
irteén united States of America’ and that the 
me, when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
r of Congress.’’ 


McKean ~ voted for the resolution of indepen- 
dence but was with Washington’s Army when it 
was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Gerry, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Noy, 4. 


Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration. 


Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. 


Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent 
on July 4 and Aug, 2. 


Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. 


Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland on July 4, 1776, presented 
nis credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. 


The New York State convention did not, until 
July 9, authorize its delegates to approve the Dec- 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15. 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
engrossed Declaration on Aug. 2. 


30}1826, July 4, 
27/1803, Oct, 2: 
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Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell 


The Independence Hall group of buildings in 
Philadelphia comprises the main or central build- 
ing—the State House now known as Independence 
Hall—two arcades connecting it with two two-story 
buildings called the East and West Wings, and 
two. separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, 
the other Old City Hall, one on the corner of Sixth 
street and the other at the corner of Fifth street, 
facing on Chestnut street. All the buildings are 
in Independence Square. 

Work on the main building was begun in ‘1732, 
followed by construction of the two wing buildings 
and arcades, designed for offices. The main struc- 
ture was completed in 1759. 

In the meantime the Pennsylvania Assembly 
secured possession of its room while the rest was 
in an unfinished state in 1736 and relinquished 
it in 1775 to Continental Congress. The tower and 
spire were completed sufficiently to receive the bell 
in, 1753. 

Besides other historic events associated with 
the State House, it was the seat of the Continental 
Congress at the time the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted, in 1776, and, following the 
Revolution, the Convention which formulated the 
Constitution in 1787. 

Adjoining the wing or office buildings and the 
arcades connecting them with the main building 
the Court Houses which complete the group were 
erected by the municipality. 

The building at the western end known as 
Congress Hall, erected in 1787, was the seat of 
the United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 

The Court House, known as the City Hall at 
the eastern end which completes the symmetrical 
group, was built-in 1790 for the municipal courts, 
and was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

All the buildings in the group were made a 
national shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 
the city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 
ment, The area around Independence Hall was 
created a national park (1948). 

There are many historic oil portraits in the 
National Portrait Gallery, including Washington 
and other early American public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open as 
a National Museum July 4, 1876. The collection 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 
ments, water colors, missals, maps, coins, ‘cur- 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 
utensils and books. 

Casting of the Bell 

A new Province bell was ordered from and cast 
by Thomas Lister of Whitechapel, London, . to 
celebrate the 50th year of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The bell arrived in Philadelphia, 
Aug., 1752, and cracked during its testing. It was 
recast twice by Pass and Stow, two Philadelphia 
workmen, who placed it in position in the State 
House in June 1753; the State House was com- 
pleted six years later. The bell bears the inscrip- 
tion from Leviticus, XXV, 10: ‘‘Proclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’’ 

The recast Province bell, later known as the 
Liberty Bell, was hung on trusses in the State 
House yard (now called Independence Square) to 
try out its sound before raising it to the tower. 
Early in September ‘‘it was cracked by a stroke of 
the clapper during a test without any other vio- 
lence.’’ 

In the recasting the English model was broken 
up and the same metal was used with the addition 
of an ounce and one-half of American copper to a 
pound of the old bell metal to reduce the brittle- 
ness of the bell: The same form and lettering were 
preserved with the substitution of the names of 


7. = 


the founders, the place and the years of rec 
The third casting of the bell with the o 


the visitor views today. The bell was hung 

time permanently, in a steeple of the State H 
(Independence Hall) where it remained until 
steeple was taken down, July.16, 1781, and the k 
was lowered into the brick tower, where it 
mained until 1846. At this date it was place 
public exhibition as a relic in the Declar: 
Chamber in Independence Hall. It remained th 
until 1876 when it was placed on its old wal 
frame in the tower hallway, remaining there 
1877 when it was hung from the ceiling of 
clere story of the tower by a chain of 13 li 
It was returned again to the Declaration Cham¥ 
and was placed in a glass case the following ye 


might have the opportunity to touch it, a revel 
privilege constantly sought by many. 

The measurements of the bell follow: 

Circumference around the lip, 12 feet. 

Circumference around the crown, 7 ft. 6 in. 

Lip to the crown, 3 feet. 

Height over the crown. 2 ft. 3 in. 

Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

Thickness at crown, 114 inches. 

Weight, 2080 pounds. 

Length of clapper, 3 ft. 2 in. 

Cost, £60 14s. 5d. 

The bell—always brittle—cracked in 1835 wi 
it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Jus 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Co 

Travels and Exhibitions 

The bell has been removed from Independe: 
Hall on the following occasions: 

Sept.18, 1777—When the British Army was abo 
to occupy the City of Philadelphia. The bell y 
removed from the State House for its preservati 
It was conveyed with the heavy baggage of t 
American Army in a supply train of 700 wag 
guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virg 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa., wh 
it was hidden in Zion’s Church until June ; 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia a 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

Jan. 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, 
World's Industrial and Cotton Exposition. 

July 25, 1893—Philadelphia to Chicago, If 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, Ga., Ce 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition. 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. ¢ 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 

June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, 
Bunker Hill celebration. 

1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisias 
Purchase Exposition. 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Str 
Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. ; 

July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisé 
Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. 

Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, Fiz 
Liberty Loan Day. B 

roadcasts 


D-Day—June 6, 1944—The bell was tapped w 
a rubber mallet on two broadcasts by Mayor Be 
nard Samuel. The first broadcast was at 7 
7:15 a.m. The program started at another poi 
but the mayor spoke from Independence Hall 
about 7:12 a.m. As the program ended the may 
tapped the bell, once for each letter in the wa 
Independence. 

The second broadcast was carried at 7:15 till 7? 
a.m. During this broadcast the bell was age 
tapped by Mayor Samuel seven times, once for ea 
letter in the word Liberty. a4 


The Monroe Doctrine 


President James Monroe on. Dec, 2, 1823, an- 
nounced ‘‘as a principle in which the rights and 
interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European 
powers.’’ Monroe explained that if any European 
power tried to interfere with the American gov- 
ernments, the United States would consider it an 
unfriendly act, ‘‘dangerous to our peace and 
safety.’’ He also pointed out that Spain could never 
subdue the new governments. 

The immediate provocation for the message was 
the proposal in Europe to overthrow new demo- 
cratic governments erected from former colonies 


of Spain. The Holy Alliance of Austria, Russ 
and Prussia, supported by France, undertook ‘ 
put an end to the system of representative go! 
ernment.’’? Monroe published his doctrine af 
consultation with his cabinet, which included Jo? 
Quincy Adams, secretary of state, John C. Ce 
houn and William Wirt, and with Thomas Jeffe 
son. The British foreign secretary, George Cann 

also had urged such a statement. The Monroe 

ministration also in 1823 denounced a ukase by t) 
Russian emperor prohibiting citizens of other 
tions from navigating and fishing within 100 
of the Northwest coast of North America, fre 
Behring Straits to Lat. N. 51. The American rey 
declared ‘‘the American continents are. no long 
subjects for any new colonial establishments.”’ 

| 
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South Carolina began the movement which led 
the organization of the Southern Confederacy 
the adoption at Charleston, Dec. 20, 1860, 
: @ convention of the people of the following 
ordinance of secession: 

“We, the people of the State of South Carolina, 

in convention assembled, do declare and ordain, 
and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the or- 
dinance adopted by us in convention on the 23rd 
day of May, in the year of our Lord 1788, whereby 
‘the Constitution of the United States was ratified 
and also all acts and parts of the General Assem- 
bly of this State ratifying amendments of the said 
Constitution are hereby repealed: and that the 
‘Union now subsisting between South Carolina and 
other States under the name of the United States 
of America is hereby dissolved.’’ 

December 24 the convention adopted a declara- 
tion setting forth the cause of the secession of the 
State, and the governor issued a proclamation 
announcing the action of the state. 

Acts of secession were adopted by the legislatures 
of the other seceding states, as follows: 

Jan. 9, 1861. Miss., by a vote-of 84 to 15 


Jan. 10, Fia., & 62to 7 
Jan. il, Ala, a 61 to 39 
Jan. 19. “ Ga., ow"  ~ (208 to 89 
wan. 26. ‘ mn ee ee 113 to. LZ 
Feb. J. “ Texas, Pe he IGG tO. oe 
April 17, “ Va., ss 3 88 to 55 
May 6, “ Ark., oe ae 69 to 1 
May 21; “ N.C. “ “unanimous 
June 8. “ Tenn., aye oy 


The'states of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Missouri, which were afterward represented in the 
Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In two states a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, for secession, 104,- 
019; opposed, 47,238. 
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Forty-two delegates from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 
met in convention at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 
1861. Howell Cobb of Georgia was chosen president 
of the convention, which adopted the name of con- 
gress. On Feb. 6 delegates from North Carolina 
arrived to plead in vain for conciliation. The first 
delegate from Texas came Feb. 13. The congress 
adopted a provisional constitution Feb. 8, 1861, 
and on the next day elected Jefferson Davis 
(Miss.), provisional president, and Alexander H. 
Stephens, (Ga.) provisional vice president. Davis 
bbe inducted into office at Montgomery, Feb. 18, 


The congress adopted a flag, consisting of a red 
field with a white stripe in the middle third, and 
a blue jack with a circle of white stars, going two- 
thirds of the way down the flag. This flag was 
unfurled in Montgomery Mar. 4, 1861. Later the 
more popular flag was the red field with blue 
diagonal cross bars that held white stars. 

A permanent constitution was adopted Mar. 11, 
1861. It provided that the president should be 
elected for a single term of 6 years and abolished 
the African slave trade. The congress moved to 
Richmond, Va., July 20, 1861. 

Davis was elected president Oct. 16, 1861, Eleven 
states cast their 109 electoral votes for him. He 
was inaugurated in Richmond Feb. 22, 1862. The 
Confederate government functioned there until 
April 2, 1865, when, warned by Gen. Lee that his 
lines were broken, the cabinet abandoned Rich- 
mond and fied southward. Davis was taken prison- 
er near Irwinsville, Ga., May 11, 1865, and at first 
confined in Fortress Monroe, Va. He was twice 
indicted for treason but never brought to trial. 
He was released on bond May 4, 1867 and al- 
lowed to leave for Canada. He was pardoned by 
the general amnesty proclamation, Dec. 25, 1868. 
Davis died in New Orleans Dec. 6, 1889. In 1893 
his body was transferred to Hollywood cemetery, 
Richmond, Va. 


Internal Security Act, as Amended 


Originally known as the- McCarran Act, passed 
by Congress over the President’s veto Sept. 23, 
1950; modified by amendment, March, 1951, Part 
I, the Subversive Activities Control Act, requires 
registration with the Attorney General of all Com- 
munist-action organizations and their members, 
Communist-front organizations and their officers. 
These organizations must file periodic financial 
statements and identify their literature, radio and 
television programs. Contributions to such organ- 
izations may not be deducted from income tax. A 
Communist-action organization is defined as one 
(1) substantially directed, dominated or controlled 
by the government or organization controlling the 
world Communist movement and (2) operating to 
advance this movement. A Communist-front or- 
ganization is (1) directed, dominated and con- 
trolled by a Communist-action organization or (2) 
operated to give aid to such organization, Com- 
munist government or world Communist movement. 

It is unlawful to conspire to establish a totalitar- 
ian dictatorship; to transmit secrets to a foreign 
agent without authority, if a Government em- 
ploye, or to obtain such secrets unauthorized if a 
foreign agent; to conceal membership in Commu- 
nist organizations when seeking Government em- 
ployment; to contribute to Communist organiza- 
tions of a Government employe; to work in a de- 
fense. facility or use a U. S. passport, if a 
Communist. Espionage and sabotage provisions 
are broadened and the time limit for prosecution 
is extended. All trained in espionage and sabotage 
by a foreign government must register. 

Aliens who endanger the public safety may be 
excluded or deported. Aliens who are members of 
Communist organizations, except accredited dip- 
lomats, can be excluded and deported. If 6 mos. 
elapse without deportation after arrest, the At- 
torney General must release the aliens under su- 


pervision.. Violation of terms of supervision is 
made an offense, subject to trial. Aliens in the 
criminal, immoral and subversive classes who fail 
to depart commit a penal offense, subject to trial. 
Naturalization is prohibited to all such members 
except those who prove they are dupes, to aliens 
subject to deportation or who cannot read, write 
or speak English, or who refuse to bear arms when 
required to do so, unless they have religious scru- 
ples. Denaturalization may be started against 
Communist members within 5 years of their nat- 
uralization, unless they prove they were dupes. 
The Act originally prohibited from entering the 
United States anyone who had been a member of 
a totalitarian organization, this being directed 
against former Nazis and Fascists as well as Com- 
munists. By strictly applying the law the au- 
thorities refused passports to persons who had 
been forced to join Nazi youth organizations when 
young, as well as to aliens converted to democracy 
and now violently anti-totalitarian. Modifica- 
tion was effected by Congress March 28, 1951, 
when an amendment stipulated that anyone who 
was under 16 when forced into a totalitarian 
group, or joined ‘‘for the purposes of obtaining 
employment, food rations or other essentials of 
living,’’ should not be barred for that reason alone. 
Part II, Emergency Detention Act, stipulates 
that the President may proclaim an internal se- 
curity emergency in the event of invasion of U.S. 
territory or its possessions, declaration of war by 
Congress, or insurrection in the U.S. in aid of a 
foreign enemy. Those suspected of conspiracy for 
espionage or sabotage may be detained, subject to 
a hearing, a review by a bipartisan Detention Re- 
view Board, and access to the courts. The act 
does not suspend writs of habeas corpus, and per- 
sons arrested under it will not be confined with 
eriminals or required to do forced labor. 


The American's Creed 


Written by William Tyler Page, Clerk of the 
U. S. House of Representatives, in 1917, and 
adopted and promulgated by the Government’s 
Committee on Publication. Accepted by the House 
of Representatives, on behalf of the American 
People, April 3, 1918. 

I believe in the United States of America as a 
Government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 


consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
a, sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a per- 
fect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice and 
humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies. 


\ 
| 
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Uplted tas fee 
t residence (immigrants) mus app. 
Tamigrant visas to Ar: officers of the United 


suitable travel documents, 
and nationality, if regulations require such docu- 


ments. 

‘Aliens desiring to sojourn in the United States 
etienierante) must apply for nonimmigrant 
visas to consular officers a road (or, if residents 
of foreign contiguous territory, for border crossing 
identification cards to consular officers or immi- 
gration officers) and must present valid passports 
peeee ee or both those requirements have 

een waived. 

All arriving aliens must be inspected at U. S. 
ports by officers of t 
gation Service of the Dept. of Justice. 
to whom a visa or other document has been issued, 
js entitled to enter, if, he is found to be inad- 
missible under the laws of the United States. 


CLASSES OF ALIENS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into 3 classes: quota immigrants, nonquota immi- 
grants, 

Quota immigrants. 
one who is not a nonquota immigrant. 
totaling 154,657 are admissible’ under quotas from 
specified quota areas. See Table p. 643. 

Nonquota immigrants. A nonquota immigrant 


is: 

(A) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 or the spouse of a U.S. citizen. 

B) An immigrant, lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, who is returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad. 

(C) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, or an independent country of Central 
or South America, and his spouse or his un- 
married children under 21, accompanying or fol- 
‘owing to join him. 

When an immigrant is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples 
indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle he is not 
within this nonquota status, but his unmarried 
children under 21 are, if accompanying or following 
to join him. 

(D) An immigrant who was a U. S. citizen and 
may apply for reacquisition of cieenersg under 
provisions relating to those who lost citizenship 
through marriage or service in foreign armies. 

(E) An immigrant who was @ U.S. citizen and 
may apply for visa and admission to the U. S. 
within one year from Dec. 21, 1952, under the pro- 
vision relating to those who lost citizenship prior 
to Jan. 1, 1948, through foreign naturalization 
of parent or parents. 

(F) An immigrant who for 2 years immediately 
preceding his application for admission has been 
a minister of a religious denomination, and who 
seeks to enter for the purpose of carrying on his 
vocation, and whose services are needed by a 
religious organization with a bona fide organiza- 
tion in the U. S.; and his spouse or unmarried 
children under 21, accompanying or following to 
join him. : 

(G) An immigrant who is an employee, or an 
honorably retired employee, of the U. S. Govern~ 
ment abroad, and who has served for 15 years or 
more, and his accompanying spouse and un- 
married children under 21, provided, that the 
granting of such nonquota status has been ap- 
proved. 

Nonimmigrants. A nonimmigrant is: 

(A) (i) An ambassador, public minister, or 
career diplomatic or consular officer who has been 
accredited by a foreign government recognized de 
jure by the United States and who is accepted by 
the President or by the Secretary of State, and the 
members of the alien’s immediate family. 

Gi) By reciprocity, other officials and em- 
ployees so accredited and recognized, who are 
accepted by the Secretary of State, and the mem- 
pers of their immediate families; and 

(iii) By reciprocity, attendants, servants, 
personal employees, and members of families of the 
officials and employees who have a nonimmigrant 
status under (i) and (ii). 

(B) An alien, other than one coming for study 
or labor as a representative of foreign press, radio, 
film, or other foreign information media, who has 
a permanent residence abroad and is visiting the 
United States temporarily. 

(C) An alien in continuous transit through the 
United States, or one entitled to pass to and from 
the United Nations Headquarters District and 
foreign countries. 

(D) An alien crewman serving in good faith on 
board a vessel (other than a fishing vessel with 
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es 
- (H) An alien having a permanent residence ina 


Immigration Law 


or = 
(E) An alien entitled to enter under provisions 
of a treaty of commerce and nawige tien between 
the United States and the foreign te of which 
he is a national, and the spouse the 
children under 21 of such alien, accom 
following to join him: (i 
substantial trade, principa 
States and the foreign state of which he is a 
national; or (ii) solely to devel 
te! in which he is inves' a substan 


a 
try, who is a bona fide student who 


on. 
(G) (i) A pri al resident representative of a 
foreign government recognized de jure by the 


the United S 
represents is not a member of an international 
organization, and the members of his immediate 
family. (iv) Officers, or employees of such inter- 
national organizations, and members of their im- 
mediate families; (v) Attendants, servants, and 
personal employees of such representative, officer, 
3 smployes: and the members of their immediate 
amilies. 


foreign country (i) who is coming to perform 
temporary services requiring merit and ability; or 
(ii) who is coming to perform other temporary 
services or labor, if unemployed persons capable 
of performing such service or labor cannot be 
found in this country; or (iii) who is coming 
temporarily for industrial training. 

(1) By reciprocity, an alien who is a bona fide 
representative of foreign press, radio, film, oF 
other foreign information media, who seeks to 
enter solely to engage in such vocation, and _ the 
spouse and the unmarried children under 21 of 
such a representative, accompanying or following 
to join him. 


EXCLUDED CLASSES 


The following aliens are excluded: 

(A) Feeble-minded, insane, previously insane. 
_ (B) Those afflicted with psychopathic personal- 
ity, epilepsy, a mental defect. 

(c) Narcotic drug addicts; those convicted of 
certain narcotic violations; those suspected of past 
or present illicit traffic in specified drugs, chronic 
alcoholics. 

(D) Those afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy, or 
any dangerous contagious disease; those having a 
physical defect that may effect their ability to 


earn a living, unless they will not have to earn 


a living. 
(E) Paupers, professional beggars, vagrants and 
those likely to become public charges. 


(F) Those who have been convicted of or admit 


a crime involving moral turpitude (other than a 
purely political offense), or who admit commiting 
acts which constitute the essential elements , of 
such a crime, with certain exceptions respecting 
persons who have committed only one such crime 
while under the age of 18. 

(G) Those who have been convicted of two or 
more offenses (other than purely political offenses) 
for which the aggregate sentences were 5 years 
or more. : 

(H) Polygamists, except those seeking to enter 
in good faith as nonimmigrants. 

(1) Prostitutes; those identified with prostitu- 
tion or those coming to engage in any other un- 
lawful commercialized vice; those coming to en- 
gage in any immoral sexual act. 

(J) Certain persons seeking. to enter to per- 


form skilled or unskilled labor, if United States” 


workers are available to perform such labor and 
if the employment of such persons would adversely 
affect United States workers similarly employed 
(exceptions are provided in cases of certain per- 
sons whose admission would benefit the nation). 

(K) Those excluded and deported who try to 
reenter within one year without the Attorney 
General’s permission; those previously 
and deported, or removed, who apply for readmis- 
sion without the Attorney General’s consent. 

(L) Stowaways. 


arrested | 


, 


a 


fact. 
c ‘ants not in pos- 
session of the documents required for admission. 


(O) Those ineligible to citizenship unless seeking 
to enter in good faith as nonimmigrants; those 
who. left the United States to avoid service in 
armed forces in time of war or national emergency 
unless they were nonimmigrants when they left 
and now seek to enter as nonimmigrants. 

(P) Those, with certain exceptions, seeking ad- 
mission from foreign contiguous territory or ad- 
jacent islands within two years of their arrival 
there on a transportation line which has not com- 
Peco certain requirements of our immigra- 
ion laws. 


(Q) Those, with certain exceptions, over 16 
years of age and physically capable of reading who 
cannot read and understand some language or 
dialect unless seeking to enter in .good faith as 
nonimmigrants. 


(R) Those who seek to enter to engage in acti- 
vities that would be prejudicial to the public 
interest, or endanger the welfare, safety, or se- 
curity of the United States. 

(S) Those, except certain nonimmigrant officials 
of foreign governments, who are, or at any time 
have been, members of any of the following classes: 
(1) anarchists; (2) those who oppose ali organ- 
ized government; (3) members of or affiliated with 
a communist or other totalitarian party; (4) 
those who advocate the doctrines of worid com- 
Tunism or the establishment in the United States 
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of _a totalitarian dictatorship; (5) members of or 
affiliated with any organization required to be 
registered under the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950; (6) those who advocate or teach oz 
who ‘are members of or liated with any or- 
ganization that advocates or teaches the over- 
throw of our Government by violence or -other 
unconstitutional means or of all forms of law; or 
the killing of government officials, or the unlawful 
destruction of property, or sabotage; those who: 
disseminate or who aid in the dissemination of 
the doctrines involved in (2) (4) (6). Involuntary 
membership or affiliation in (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
is not within this exclusion provision, nor is 
membership or affiliation under the age of 16 or 
by operation of law, or for purposes of obtaining 
sec harwiea | food rations, or other essentials of 
ving. 


(T) Those who probably would, after entry, (1) 
engage in prohibited activities relating to espio- 
nage, sabotage, public disorder, or in any other 
activity subversive to the national security; (2) 
engage in any activity to oppose, or control or 
overthrow our Government, or (3) join, affiliate 
with, or participate in the activities of any or- 
ganization required to be registered under the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950. 


(0) Any person accompanying another alien 
excluded because of sickness or mental or physical 
disability or insanity whose protection or guardian- 7 
ship is required by the excluded alien. 


(V) Any person who at any time knowingly and 
for gain encouraged, induced, assisted, abetted, or 
aided another alien to enter or to try to enter 
the United States in violation of law. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 1953 


Quota area Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota Quota area Quota 
Afghanistan..... 100/Estonia......... 115|Lithuania....,.. 384|San Marino..... 100 
Albania........; 100)Ethiopia........ 100|}Luxemburg...... 100|Saudi Arabia... . 100 
ANdOITa..—-...5. 100|Finland......... 566|/Monaco......... 100|Somaililand 
Arab Peninsula LO0}France....)........ 3,069|/Morocco........ 100] (Italy*),.....24 100 
Asia-Pacific Germany.:.......; 814} Muscat (Oman) 100/So.-West Africa. . 100 

triangle....... 100/Gt. Brit., No. Ire.| 65,361] Nauru (Aus- Spaina; 0 nee 250 
Australia........ 100/Greece.......... 8) __tralia*)....... 100|Sweden......... 3,295 
PNGSGET SS, oc ok 865|Nepal.»......... 100|Switzerland..... 1,698 
Belgium. ....:.. 100|Netherlands..... 3,186 |Sytiaw ee ren 100 
Bhutan! y. 2 S233 100|New Guinea Tanganyika 
Bulgaria........ 100| (Australia*)... 100} _ (U. Kingdom*) 100 
IPM AY fs sis 38 100|New Zealand.... 100|Thailand (Siam) . 100 
Cambodia..,.... 10 4|Togo (France*). . 1 
Cameroons 17,756| Pacific Islands Togoland (United 

(United 100) (U.8.* dom*)..,. 

Kingdom*)., 

Cameroun 

(France*). 
Ceylon...... 
China. . 

Chinese. .... 

Czechoslovakia. . 
E16 | a 

Denmark 

SEEN EN tistie ajicitsle’s> ovat 


*Trust territory. 


IMMIGRANTS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 


Yr. | Number || Yr. {| Number || Yr. | Number 
1829 8,385}| 1873 459,803}| 1890 455,302 
1830 23,322)|1874 313,339]| 1891 60,319 
1840 84,066}| 1875 227,498] | 1892 579,663 
1850 369,980) | 1876 169,986] | 1893 439,73! 
1860 153,640]| 1877 141,857|| 1894 285,631 
1861 1,918}| 1878 8,4 1895 258,536 
1862 1, 1879 177,826|| 1896 343,267 
1863 176,282)! 1880 457,257|| 1897 230,832 
1864 193,418}] 1881 69,431)| 1898 229,299) 
1865 248,120}| 1882 788,992}| 1899 311,715 
1866 318,568) | 1883 603,322|/1900 448,572 
1867 315,722|| 1884 18,592}/1901 487,918 
1868 138,840}| 1885 395,346|| 1902 648,743 
1869 352,768) | 1886 334,203|/ 1903 857,046 
1870 387,203] | 1887 490, 100}| 1904 812,870 
1871 321,350)| 1888 546,889]|1905 | 1,026,499 
1872 404,806}| 1889 444,427||1906 | 1,100,735 


Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number || Yr. | Number 
1907 | 1,285,349}| 1924 706,896}| 1941 51,776 
1908 82,870}| 1925 294,314}/ 1942 28,781 
1909 751,786|| 1926 304,488]/ 1943 23,725 
1910 | 1,041,570}) 1927 335,175]| 1944 28,551 
911 78,5: 1928 307,255}11945 38,119 
1912 838,172||1929 279,678] | 1946 108,721 
1913 | 1,197,892}| 1930 1,7 1947 147,292 
1914 | 1,218,480}}1931 97,1391| 1948 170,570 
1915 26,700} | 1932 35,576]| 1949 188,31 
1916 98,8. 1933 23,068]|1950 249,187 
1917 295,403]| 1934 9,470)11951 205,717 
1918 110,618} 1935. 34,956) —_——. 
1919 141,132]| 1936 36,329]| Tot’1/39,531,199 
1920 30, 1937 50,244 

1921 805,228}| 19388 67,895 

1922 309,556}/ 1929 199) 

1923 522,919|| 1940 70,756 


Immigration from the close of the Revolutionary War to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 


Duty-free Articles Permitted Returning American Travelers 


Returning Residents of the United States are 
allowed duty free $200 worth of merchandise for 
personal use once every 30 days provided they have 
been out of the country for 48 hours or more. 
Such exemptions include a limit of one wine 
gallon of alcoholic beverages and 100 cigars or 
300 cigarettes or 3 lbs. of tobacco, American 
citizens who have been abroad at least 12 days are 
allowed an exemption of $500 omce every six 


months. Members of a family residing in one 
household and traveling together, returning to 
the U.S., may combine their exemptions and 
apply the total to the value of all the articles 
they acquired on the trip. 

Non-residents of the United States are per- 
mitted to import free of duty, their personal 
effects, but are restricted to 50 cigars or 300 
cigarettes or 3 Ibs. of smoking tobacco and one 
quart of alcoholic beverages. 
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Passports are issued by the U. S. Dept. of State 
for travel in the Western Hemisphere, in Western 
Europe, Greece and Turkey. The countries of 
Western Europe are Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Northern Ireland, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland. Conditions for obtaining 
other passports are named below. 

Germany and Austria—Passports for the Federal 
Republic of Germany (West Germany) and Berlin 
must have visas from the German consulates gen- 
eral at New York (745 Fifth Ave.), and Chicago (8 
S. Michigan Ave.) and the consulates at Atlanta, 
Ga., and San Francisco, Calif. Entry permits are 
needed by civilian and military personnel asso- 
ciated with the occupation and are issued by the 
Passport Div., Dept. of State, Washington. Ameri- 
cans need passports for the western zones of Aus- 
tria and Vienna, but no visas or entry permits. If 
they go to Vienna overland they must have travel 
permits also furnished by the Passport Div. 

Japan—Passports are required for civilian per- 
sonnel of the Armed Forces and dependents of 
military and civilian personnel, but visas are un- 
necessary. Dependents of military and civilian per- 
sonnel traveling as tourists receive passports sub- 
ject to certain conditions and must have visas. 
Passports and visas are required for general travel 
for business and pleasure. Visas may be obtained 
from the Embassy of Japan, 2516 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W,, Washington; Japanese consulates 
general in New York (Empire State Bldg.), San 
Francisco (346 California St.), Los Angeles (510 
W. 6th St.) and Honolulu (1742 Nuuanu Ave.) and 
from the consulate in Seattle (810 Third Ave.) 

Mexico—(1) U. S. citizens visiting Mexico for a 
pleasure trip need only a tourist card, which may 
be obtained from the Mexican Consulate General, 
70 Pine St., New York, N. Y., and other consulates 
upon presentation of evidence of nationality (birth 
or baptism certificate, passport, naturalization pa- 
pers or voter’s registration card). Fee, $3. They 
may drive their cars into Mexico, after complying 
with customs regulations. (2) U. S. citizens who 
intend to visit Mexico for not more than 6 mos. 
to engage in commercial activities, sign contracts 
or invest capital, without obtaining any fee or 
salary from Mexican sources, must appear person~- 
ally at consulates and submit a passport, 6 front 
and 5 side view passport photographs, vaccina- 
tion certificate against smallpox, good-conduct 
certificate from home police, letter in duplicate, 
notarized, from employer, stating object and guar- 
anteeing payment of expenses, and evidence of 
financial responsibility. Fee, $3. (3) Those re- 
quiring a special permit for purposes not named 
above must give detailed information, fulfill con- 
ditions of No. 2, and await decision of the Dept. of 
Immigration, Mexico City. 

Canada does not require passports from U. S. 
citizens. 

Passports are not required by the following coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, some of which 
set a time limit on the visit, as indicated: Ba- 
hamas; Barbados (6 mos.); Bermuda; British West 
Indies, including Leeward and Windward Islands, 
Trinidad, Tobago (6 mos.); British Guiana (3 
mos,); Canada; Costa Rica (30 or 60 days); Cuba, 
Dominican Republic (30 or 60 days); Ecuador (90 
days); El Salvador (30 or 60 days); Guatemala 
(90 days); Haiti (30 days); Honduras (30 days); 
Nicaragua (8 weeks); Panama; Uruguay (90 
days); Venezuela (6 mos.). 

Also passports are not required for the following 
U.S. territories: Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. However, the De- 
partment of State advises: ‘‘Americans proceeding 
to the Canal Zone without passports should have 
either a round-trip ticket or invitation from the 
government of the Canal Zone; lacking either they 
should carry a passport with a visa of Panama.” 


IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Beginning Apr. 28, 1952, the State Dept. stamped 
passports as follows: ‘‘This passport is not valid 
for travel to Albania, Bulgaria, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, or the U. 8. 
S. R. unless specifically endorsed under authority 
of the Dept. of State as being valid for such tra- 
vel." This was to compel American citizens to 
consult the Dept. or consulates abroad to ascer- 
tain dangers of travel in countries where accept- 
able standards of protection do not prevail. If no 
objection is perceived, travel may be authorized. 


Laws and Doewments—Passport and Visa Regulations 
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U. S. Passport, Visa and Health Certificate Regulations 


No passports will be issued 
mosa and Korea, or ordinar: 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PASSPORT 

Where to Apply—An applicant for a 
a Federal 


ust appear in person before a clerk of 
pe: “ state court authorized to naturalize 


to Indo-China, For- 
to Indonesia. 


baptismal 
record of baptism. If these are unavailable, he 
should submit an affidavit made by a parent, 
prother, sister or other relative, or by the physician 
at his birth, or by another reputable person, giving 
name, date and place of birth. 

A person who claims American citizenship though 
born abroad of American parents must present 
evidence of his parents’ American birth or nat- 


citizenship by marriage to an alien and terminated 
that relationship prior to Sept. 22, 1922, she must 
submit evidence of her original citizenship and a 
copy of a decree of divorce. 

A naturalized citizen must submit a certificate 
of naturalization. . 

A person who claims citizenship through natur- 
alization of a parent should submit the natur- 
alization certificate of the parent, or a certificate 
issued by the Commissioner of Immigration and — 
Naturalization. A woman who claims citizenship 
through naturalization of her husband prior to 
Sept. 22, 1922, should submit her husband’s cer- 
tificate. of naturalization or a certificate pro- 
vided by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Aliens—An alien leaving the United States must 
have a passport from his own country and a record 
of his arrival stamped on it by the U. S. Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. He must have a 
permit from his local Collector of Internal Revenue 
showing he has paid his taxes. If he wishes to re- 
turn to the United States he must get a permit from 
the Immigration office before leaving. 

Business and Missionary Work—Persons going 
abroad on business should have a letter from the 
head of the firm telling what countries are to be 
visited and why. A missionary should submit a 
letter from his organization with full details about 
his prospective work and sojourn. 

Persons of military draft age may receive pass- 
ports, but should advise local draft boards of their 
whereabouts abroad. 


PHOTOS, WITNESS, FEES 


Photographs—Two duplicate photographs are re- 
quired, one to be attached to the application, the 
other, unattached, to be signed. When a wife, or 
wife and children, are included in one application 
a group photograph must be used. They must be 
full face, on thin paper, with light background, 
not over 3x3 in., nor less than 242x214 in. Snapshot, 
newspaper, magazine or full-length photos will not | 
be Acre one a 

ness—An entifying witness must appear 
with the applicant and sign the affidavit. The. wit- | 
ness must be an adult American citizen, man or / 
woman, who has known the applicant for at least | 
2 years. An expired passport bearing a signed 
photograph may be used as identification in place 
of a witness. If the witness is unknown to the pass- | 
port agent, his identity should be established by 
document. A husband or a wife is not acceptable as 
identifying witness unless identity is established to 
the satisfaction of the passport agent. 

Fees—A passport costs $10, of which $1 is paid | 
to the passport agent and $9 is sent, in currency or | 
money order payable to the Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C., with the application. Drafts 
and ehecks are not accepted. A person going abroad | 
on official business pays only the $1 fee. 


@ 


| 
| 


_fte-entry into the United States. They are also 


- and typhoid inoculation. 


newed for.2 years-on 
must run ssdvecdtively: For renewal apply to Dept. 
of State, Washington, D. C., enclosing the fee. 


_ ~VISA REQUIREMENTS ~ - : 

A visa, or.stamp of approval must be affixed to 
oe nee by the consulate of the country to be 
visited. r 

No country of Western Europe requires visas. 


HEALTH AND OTHER CERTIFICATES . 
General health and smallpox vaccination certifi- 
cates must be carried by every U. S.. citizen for 


Tfequired for entry by a number of nations, in- 
‘cluding Argentina, SBrazil,. France, Denmark, 
United Kingdom and most of the South and Cen- 
tral American countries. Persons who pass through 
the “‘yellow fever belt’? must be inoculated against 
this disease. Israel requires smallpox vaccination 
The United States re- 


Under the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, effec- 
tive January 13, 1941, as amended, the following 
persons are considered nationals and citizens of the 
United States. 

Sec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
ject tc the jurisdiction thereof: 

(b) A person born in the United States to a 

member of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
aboriginal tribe: Provided, That the granting of 
citizenship under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
person to tribal or other property; 
A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents both of 
whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
whom has resided in ‘the United States or one of 
its outlying possessions, prior to the birth of such 
person: 

(d) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person, and-the other of 
whom is a national, but not a citizen of the United 


States: 

(e) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying. possessions 
prior to the birth of such person: 

(f) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States, until shown not to have been born 
in the United States: 

(g) A person born outside the United States and 


its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 


@ citizen of the United States who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, at least five of which were after attaining 
the age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
Provided, That, in order to retain such gitizenship. 
the chiid must reside in the United States or i 
outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
five years between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one years: Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the United States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
such a time that it becomes impossible for him to 
complete the five years’ tesidence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
ship shall thereupon cease. 
Citizenship Retention 

The preceding provisos shall not apply to a child 
born abroad whose Amervican parent is at the time 
of the child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
cipally-in the employment of the Government of 
the United States or a bona fide American, educa- 
tional, scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 
cial, or financial organization, having its principal 
office or place of business in the United States, or 
an international agency of an official character in 
which the United States participates, for which he 
receives a substantial compensation: 

(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection (@) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply 
a child born abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934. 

(i) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States who has served or 
shall serve honorably in the armed forces of the 
United States after December 7, 1941, and before 
(December 31, 1946) and who, prior to the birth ot 
such person, has had 10 years’ residence in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions, at 
least five of which were after attaining the age of 
12 yeurs, the other being an alien: Provided, That 
in order to retain such citizenship, the child must 


A passport is valid for 2 years and may be re- | 
payment Rete ie Se “years |. 


quires, for re-entry, cholera inoculation, not less 
than 60, #ays nor more than 6 months old, of all 
Persons ‘who“have been in Burma,-French Indo- 
China, India, Pakistan and Thailand. United 
States territories outside the mainland—Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, ete.—also require vac- 
cination certificates, with reservations. +a 
Special Precautions—Americans used’ to a, bal- 
anced diet often suffer’ enteritis and diarrhea in 
semi-tropical or tropical countries. The U. S, 
Public Health Service, publishes a pamphlet “‘Im- 
munization Information for International Travel,” 
ees _ Government Printing Office, Washing- 
m, D.C. ; 
Police Cards, showing that the holder has no 
record of arrests or antagonism against the form of 
government of the country he intends to visit, are 
required by Argentina and Spain and by the United 
States from arriving aliens; they are also asked 
by Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 


Islands. 


hited States re-| Islands. | 
Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 
Source: United States Department of Justice 


reside in the United States or its outlying possess- 
sions for a period or periods totaling 5 years be- 
tween the ages of 13 and 21 years: Provided further, 
That, if the child has not taken up a residence in 
the United States or its outlying possessions by the 
time he reaches the age of 16 years, or if he 
resides abroad for such a time that it becomes im- 
Possible for him to complete the 5 years’ residence 
in the United States or its outlying possessions 
before reaching the age of 21 years, his American 
citizenship shall thereupon cease. 
Puerto Rico and Panama . 

Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto Rico on 
or after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, residing on the efiective date 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory over 
which the United States exercises rights of sover- 
eignty and not citizens of the United States under 
any other Act, are hereby declared to be citizens 
of the United States. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States, is 
declared to be a citizen of the United States. 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States 
employed by the Government of the United States 
or by the Panama Railroad Company, is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States. 

Non-Citizen Nationals 

Sec. 204. Unless otherwise provided in Sectiom 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not citi- 
zens, of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is a 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 

(b) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom 
are nationals, but not citizens, of the United 
States, and have resided in the United States or 
one of its outlying possessions prior to the birth 
of such person; 

(c) A child of unknown parentage found in an 
outlying possession of the United States, until 
shown not to have been born in such outlying 
possession. 

Children Born Out of Wedlock . 

Sec. 205. The provisions of Section 201, sub- 
sections (c), (d), (e), and (g), and section 204, 
subsections (a) and (b), hereof apply, as of the 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock, pro- 
vided the paternity is established during minority, 
by jeustinaation, or -adjudication of a competent 
court. 

In the absence of such legitimation or adjudica- 
tion, the child, whether born before or after the 
effective date of this Act, if the mother had the 
nationality of the United States at the time of 
the child’s birth, and had previously resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions, 
shall be held to have acquired at birth her nation- 
ality status. Guam 

Sec. 206, enacted Aug. 1, 1950, specifies condi- 
tions governing citizenship on the island of Guam. 
It cites that citizenship shall be granted to all in- 
habitants who were Spanish subjects on Apr. 11, 
1899, and did not preserve their foreign national- 
ity; all born on Guam and living there on that 
date, without acquiring a foreign nationality, and 
all born there on and after that date who had not 
acquired foreign nationality. A citizen or national 
of another country who wished to keep that po- 
litical status would have to express this intention 
under oath before Aug. 1, 1952. 
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Trade Marks: How to Obtain and Protect Them 


Source: United States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


Trade marks may be protected in one of 4 ways. 


1) Common Law Protection. Regardless of 
acateation of a trade mark under state or Fed- 
eral laws, am owner may e common law 
rights by priority of adoption and use as a trade 
mark, ad. thus get protection against infringe- 
ment, even in the absence of registration. 


(2) Registration under the Federal Trade Mark 
Act, effective July 5, 1947, also known as the Lan- 
ham Act. Under this law an owner may obtain im- 

ortant benefits not available otherwise. Under 
his law a trade mark registered on the Principal 
Register, may, after 5 years of continuous boa = 
come incontestable, subject to certain limitations 
and exceptions, thereby establishing the regis- 
trant’s exclusive title. Such registration consti- 
tute’s ‘‘constructive notice,’ so that no one may 
acauire a right to the same or similar mark. 

In order to be eligible for the principal register 
under the Lanham Act, the trade mark must meet 
the following requirements: 

(a) The mark must be used in commerce within 
the control of Congress. Marks used on a-purely 
local basis may be protected under state laws but 
do not come within the scope of Federal legislation: 

(b) The mark must be in actual use at the time 
of application, either on merchandise or on displays 
associated with merchandise. Use in advertising 
alone is not sufficient. 

(c) The mark must not contain immoral or 
scandalous matter, must not be primarily merely 
geographical or merely a surname, and must not 
describe or misrepresent the goods of the appli- 
cant. The name or portrait of a living individual 
is registrable only with such person’s written con- 
sent. Special legislation prohibits registration of 
the Red Cross, the White Cross, the Boy Scouts 
and other emblems; national insignia also cannot 
be registered. =o 

Geographical or descriptive words or surnames 
may be registered under this law provided they 


Laws and Documents—Trade Marks; Patents 


have acquired “distinctiveness or a so-ca 
eee meaning.’’ The law also provides 
istration of so-called “service marks,’’ i.e., mar 
used by dry cleaners, railroads, insurance 
panies, etc., to indicate 
merchandise made by them. So-call 

tion marks” and “‘collective marks’’ are also 
trable under the Act. 


(3) If a trademark does not qualify for regis- 
tration on the Principal Register, it may be eligi- 
ble for registration on the Supplemental a 
which is a continuation of a register first crea' 
by an Act of 1920. This serves as a basis for regis- 
tration abroad and has little domestic value. La- 
bels, packages and configurations of goods may be 
registered on the supplemental register. (Commer- 
cial labels and advertisements are registered for 
copyright at the Library of Congress.) é 

Copies of the Lanham Act and the regulations of 
the Pension Office under this act may be obtained 
from the Pension Office or the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


(4) In addition to Federal registration laws, 
there exist trade-mark registration statutes in al- 
most every state. These laws cover a wide varietr 
of business devices and usually provide penalties 
for infringement. Many states permit registration 
of marks before they are actually in use. Federal 
registration may not be applied for before the 
mark is used in commerce, 

The United States is a member of the Paris 
Convention for the Protection of Industrial Proper- 
ty and the Washington Pan-American Convention 
of 1929. Under these two conventions, th 
tracting countries grant protection against unfair 
competition and trade-mark infringement to their 
citizens. The Lanham Trade-Mark Act carries out 
these commitments and greatly enlarges the pro- 
ator of trade-marks and trade names in foreign 
markets. 
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Patents and How to Apply for Them 
Source: United States Patent Office 


About 800 patents are granted annually. They have a wide variety of use. Among patents granted 
in 1952 were those for a new knock-proof motor car engine; a truck with additional wheels for use on 
railroad tracks; an electric device for cutting 10-inch cubes of ice into smaller cubes; a lamp to il- 
luminate dials of telephones in booths; an electrically-operated coin device for self-service at a gas 
filling station; a cover-all for extreme heat; a 24-hour alarm clock; a new method of extracting ni- 
trates from gaseous mixtures; an aircraft with beating wings; an automatic door mat for motor cars; 


a fork with rotating prongs for eating spaghetti; a nonspillable measuring spoon; 
typewriter; and many devices applicable to electronics and radar. 


A patent for an invention is granted by the U.S. 
Patent Office to the inventor of any new and useful 
art, machine, manufacture or composition of mat- 
ter, or any new and useful improvements in these 
categories. This patent gives the inventor, his 
heirs and assigns, the ‘exclusive right to make, 
use and vend’’ the invention throughout the 
United States and its territories for 17 years. 

A patent is also granted for distinct and new 
varieties of plants, and for new and original de- 
signs in art, statues, bas-reliefs, prints and fab- 
rics. In these categories protection is for 342, 7 
and 14 years, as requested by the inventor. 

An application for a patent must be made by the 
inventor; if two are associated in the invention 
both must apply; if the inventor is mentally ill or 
dead application may be made by the guardian or 
administrator of the estate. The petition and spe- 
cifications must state exactly the nature of the 
invention, and the claims made for it withholding 
nothing, and must be accompanied by drawings, if 
needed, and the filing fee of $30, with $1 additional 
for each claim in excess of 20, for the first cate- 
gory of inventions; the fee for inventions in de- 
Sign is less, if the patent is for less than 14 years. 
The inventor must also subscribe to an oath that 
his allegations are true. 

The Patent Office examines the petition to deter- 
mine whether the invention is new and exactly as 
claimed, If the petition is granted a notice is 
sent the applicant and a bill for a final fee, except 
that there is no additional fee in the design cate- 
gory. The patent is in force on the date it is 
granted. The term ‘‘patent applied for’’ and ‘‘pat- 
ent pending’’ have no legal significance and merely 
serve notice that a patent is being sought. 


cS 


his can into the customer’s pitcher. 


a pocket-size 


If the Patent Office rejects an application, the 
applicant may ask for reconsideration, giving rea- 
son; if rejected again he may appeal the Board 
of Appeals of the Patent Office, and if rejected 
there may go to the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals or file a civil action in the U. S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

A patent will not be granted for a mere idea or 
suggestion, or a machine that will not operate, or 
an invention that lacks utility, or printed matter, 
or methods of doing business, or medicines that are 
merely mixtures of known ingredients, like physi- 
cians’ prescriptions. So-called patent medicines 
are not protected by patents. So-called perpetual 
motion machines cannot be patented. 

A patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 
been described in a printed publication or has been 
in public use or on sale before the date the inven- 
tion was made or more than one year prior to the 
filing of the application. When two or more ap- 
plications for patenting identical inventions are 
received, or when the applicant claims the inven- 
tion for which a patent has been issued, the Patent 
Office begins ‘‘interference proceedings’’ to deter- 
mine prior rights. 'The decision of the Patent Of- 
fice may be reviewed by the courts. 

A license must be obtained before an applica- 
tion for a patent can be filed in a foreign coun- 
try. The Commissioner of Patents may order an 
invention to be kept secret if publication would 
hurt the ‘national safety or defense. Pamphlet 
copies of the Patent Laws (25c), the Rules of Prac- 
tice of the U. S. Patent Office (40c), or General 
Information concerning Patents, can be obtained 
from the Patent Office, Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Introduction of the standardized quart-size milk bottle is credited to Dr. Henry D. Thatcher 
of Pottsdam, N. Y. He first used it in 1884, when the milkman was still pouring milk from 
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. Copyright Law of the United States 


Source: U S. Copyright Office 


An author or proprietor may secure statutory 

- vopyright protection by complying with the pro- 

visions of Title 17 of the Uni’ States Code. Ap- 

plications for registration of claims to copyright 

are filed with the Register of Copyrights, Library 

ton 25, D. C. The Register 

has power to register only those works which 
comply with the law. : 

The copyright law provides that the application 
for registration of any work ‘‘shall specify to which 
of the following classes the work in which copy- 
right is claimed belongs’’: i 

- (a) Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
works, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
tions; (bj periodi including newspapers; (c 
lectures, sermons, addresses. prepared for or 
delivery; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
positions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
works of art, models or designs for works of art; 
(h) reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings or 
Plastic works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
tions including prints or labels used for articles of 
merchandise; (1) motion picture photoplays; (m) 
motion pictures other than photoplays. 


ype ncwtlen. For example: ‘Copyright 
Doe.’’ In the case, however, of copies 


accompanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies. 2. et) ahd after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D._C., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
citizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and $4 regis- 
tration fee. 

Books by American authors, alien authors, or 
proprietors domiciled within the United States at 
the time of first publication of the works. The 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer authorized 
to administer oaths, stating that the typesetting, 
printing and binding of the book have been per- 
formed within the United States. Affidavit and ap- 
plication forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 


Works published outside of the United States. 
Public Law 84, effective as of June 3, 1949, contains 
the following provisions: 1. It offers an alternative 
to the requirement of the deposit of one copy of 
the work, an application for registration and a $4 
fee. The alternative is the deposit of two copies of 
the book, musical composition or other work, an 
application and a catalog card, but no- fee. 
The alternative can be availed of only if the re- 
quired items reach the Copyright Office in accept- 
able form within 6 months after first publication. 
2. It extends the period for ad interim registration 
of a book or periodical in the English language 


from 60 days to 6 months after first publication 
abroad. It extends the period for the manufacture 
of such a book or periodical in the United States 
from 4 months after registration to 5 years after 
first publication abroad..3. It permits the importa- 
tion into the United States of 1500 copies, in one or 
more shipments, of a book or periodical of foreign 
origin in the English language during the 5 years 
after first publication abroad. This privilege applies 
only to works that have already been registered 
under the new law for ad interim copyright within 
six months of publication and is in addition to the 
copies allowed to be imported by other provisions 
of the copyright law. Books or periodicals so im- 
ported must bear a U. S. copyright notice. 


case of 
matic or musical compositions, one complete copy 
of the work: (b) In the case of photographs, one 
photographic print. (c) In the case of works of art 
(paintings, drawings, sculptures), or of drawings 
or plastic works of a scientific or technical char- 
acter, one photograph or other identifying repro- 
duction of the work 

An amendment effective Jan. 1, 1953, prohibits 
public presentation or transcription for profit of 
any lecture, sermon, address or other nondramatic 
literary work. A broadcaster who infringes un- 
knowingly shall be fined not more than $100. 


Fees F 


For the registration of a claim to copyright in 
any work, except a print or label used for articles 
of merchandise, $4; for the registration of a claim 
to copyright in a print or label used for articles of 
merchandise, $6; which fees shall include a cer- 
tificate of registration. 

For recording the renewal of copyright and 
issuance of certificate therefor, $2. 

For every additional certificate of registration, $1. 

For certifying a copy of an appllogae for 
registration of copyright, and for all other cer- 
tifications, $2. 

For recording every assignment, agreement, 
power of attorney, or other paper not exceeding 
six pages, $3; for each additional page or less, 50 
cents; for each title over one in the paper re- 
corded, 50 cents additional. 

For recording a notice of use, $2, for each notice 
of not more than five titles; and 50 cents for each 
additional title. 

For any requested search of Copyright Office rec- 
ords, or works deposited, or services rendered in 
connection therewith, $3 for each hour of time 
consumed. 

Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

The original term of copyright under existing 
U.S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, 
posthumous works or works made for hire, the 
proprietor may secure the renewal. 


Origin of Uncle Sam as Symbol! of American People Explained 


When the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., placed on exhibition in April and May, 1952, 
drawings, cartoons and posters depicting Uncle Sam and other American symbols, it published the 
following account of the origin of the amiable fellow with the tall hat, chin whiskers and striped pants. 


The forerunner of the symbolical representation 
of Uncle Sam was Brother Jonathan, who dates 
from the Revolutionary War and represented the 
Yankee. He frequently appeared in cartoons with 
John Bull, representing Great Britain. 

The term Uncle Sam is said to have originated 
during the War of 1812. A Government con- 
tractor, Elbert. Anderson, bought some provisions 
for the Army at Troy, N. Y. One of the inspectors 
of these supplies was Samuel Wilson. The con- 
tainers holding the supplies, the story goes, were 
marked E. S., designating the shipper, 
Elbert Anderson, and the consignee, the United 
States. But the workmen jokingly said that U. S. 
referred to Uncle Sam, as Samuel Wilson was 
familiarly known. The use of the term Uncle Sam 
was spread by the soldiers to other parts of the 
country and came to be applied to anything that 
belonged to thé Government, as ‘‘Uncle Sam’s 
beef,’’ and in time the term came to personify 
not just the Government but the people and the 
nation. 


Some years elapsed before the pictorial repre- 
sentation of Uncle Sam appeared, although there 
were references to the sobriquet in broadsides and 
newspapers. The earliest appearances of the car- 
toons of Uncle Sam appear to have been about 
1836—one, captioned ‘‘Uncle Sam Sick with la 
Grippe,’’ by W. R. Robinson, was published in 
New York about that date; a wood cut entitled 
“Uncle Sam’s Pet Pup! or Mother Bank’s Last 
Refuge’’ appeared in New York about 1840; a 
cartoon, captioned ‘‘Yankee Doo,’”’ appeared in an 
issue of Punch in London in 1844; and cartoons by 
the artist, Frank Bellew, showing Uncle Sam, 
appeared in the Lantern in 1852. 

Uncle Sam was not bearded in the early rep- 
resentations but wore tails, a top hat, and fre- 
quently was pictured as a southern planter. 
During the administration of President Andrew 
Jackson, there were cartoons of Uncle Sam and 
Brother Jonathan wearing pants with red stripes. 
During the Civil War, the character sometimes 
resembled Abraham Lincoln, which may account 
for the lanky, bearded figure depicted today. 
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Great Seal of the United States 


The Great Seal of the United States is placed 
Studie prenidentis| proclamations, ralineations of 
c g presidential proclama , ral 

treaties, commissions of cabinet me: and 
ambassadors, and similar papers. 
Gi digi, HAC ay Ue face" used for dows 
wo designs, only the - 
ments. The seal was ordered July 4, ae ae the 
Continental Congress, which asked Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams to 
arrange for a seal for the ‘‘United States of 
America,”’ which meant the 13 states united in 
the act of independence, and not the central 
government of y. The design was evolved from 
suggestions by William Barton, a citizen, Charles 
Thomson, secretary of the Congress, and Sir John 
Prestwick. The last made suggestions in a letter to 
peacoms in 1779. The seal was adopted June 
20, is : 

A representation of the Great Seal is in the 
hands of every American citizen who possesses 
a $1 bill. On the back of the bill both sides of 
the seal are shown. The face of the seal, on the 
right hand side of the bill, shows an American 
eagle with wings and talons outstretched. Above 
his head is a circle containing 13 ‘‘pieces argent,’’ 
or silver buttons; the eagle’s breast holds a shield 
with 13 stripes; the right talon holds an olive 


branch the left talon a bundle | 
Tn its beak the eagle holds a ribbon with ihe motio 


Ui 
the numerals a 
oe a yh ys Ordo emia? mae New 
ler 0: e es. The pyramid has pee 
and ssieniet the strength of the union of 


s 4 

On Sept. 15, 1789, new regulations were adopted 
and EE seas was designated as that of the central 
government, the United States. the 19th 
century the seal was ch twice, when new 
dies were cut; in each ins e the number of 
arrows in the eagle’s talon was reduced to 6. But 
the original 13-arrow design was restored in 1885 
and has been used ever since. Dies have been 
made only of the face of the seal; none has ever 
been cut of the reverse. The two sides of the 
seal, however, were stamped on a medal in 1882, 
to commemorate the centennial of its adoption. 


The Mayflower Compact 


In the Name of God, Amen. We whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland King, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., 

Having undertaken, for the glory of God, and 
advancement of the Christian faith and honor 
of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in the 
presence of God. and one .of another, covenant 
and combine ourselves together into a civil body 
politic, for our better ordering and preservation 


John Carver Richard Warren, 
William Bradford, John Howland, 
Edward Winslow, 
William Brewster, 
Isaac Allerton, John Tilly, 
Francis Cooke, 
Thomas Rogers, 
Thomas Tinker, 
John Rigdale, 
Edward Fuller. 


Samuel Fuller, 
Christopher Martin, 
William Mullins, 
William White, 


and furtherance of the ends aforesaid: and b 


of the Colony; unto which we promise all 


John Turner, 
Francis Eaton, 
James Chilton, 
John Crackston, 
John Billington, 


Edmond Margeson, 
Peter Brown, 
Richard Britteridgea 
George Soule, 
Richard Clarke, 
Richard Gardiner, 


John dm: John Allerton, 
Degory Prist, Thomas English, 
Thomas Williams, Edward Doty, 
Gilbert Winslow Edward Leister. 


(*) Sole male survivor at time of his death, Sept. 12, 1687. 


Society of the Cincinnati; Winston Churchill a Member 


Winston Churchill, prime minister of Great 
Britain, was given the eagle and diploma of mem- 
bership in the Society of the Cincinnati, American 
patriotic order, during his visit to Washington, 
D. C., in January, 1952. He had become a member 
of the society in Connecticut in 1947, qualifying 
through descent, through his mother, who was 
Miss Jennie Jerome of New York, from Lieut. 
Reuben Maury, who served in the Connecticut line 
of the Continental,Army and was Churchill's great- 
great grandfather. 

The Society of the Cincinnati was formed by 
officers in Washington’s headquarters at Newburgh, 
N. Y., May 13, 1783, in order to keep the officers 
associated ‘for patriotic purposes. It gave the first 
pensions. It was named after the Roman patriot 
Cincinnatus, who left his plow to lead his coun- 
try’s armies and returned to his plow when 
victory was achieved, Gen. Washington was the 
first president-general, and was succeeded by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1800 and. Charles C, Pinck- 
ney in 1805. Only male descendants of officers 


were to be members. Jefferson, John and Samuel 
Adams and John Jay attacked it as establishing 
a hereditary military caste, but the society later 
named many civilians as honorary members, from 
Benjamin Franklin to Newton Baker. Grant, 
Sheridan, Joffre, Petain, Pershing were honorary 
members. One of the original members, Maj. Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair named the city of Cincinnati 
after the society when he was governor of North- 
west Territory. 


Headquarters are at 2118 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D. C., in a house donated by Larz 
Anderson, former diplomat. This is the headquar- 
ters also for the 13 continental states and the 
branch of the society in France. 


Officers of the general society are: Acting Presi- 
dent General and Secretary General—Col. John 
Fulton Reynolds Scott; Asst. Secretary General— 
Maj. Joseph Knox Fornance; Treasurer General— 
Maj. William Wickham Hoffman; Asst. Treasurer 
General—Charles Howland Russell. 


Gen. MacArthur's Farewell: Old Soldiers Never Die 


Peroration of address by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur at joint session of Congress, 
Washington, April 19, 1951. 

Y have just left your fighting sons in Korea. 
They have met all tests there, and I can report 
to you without reservation that they are splendid 
in every way. 

It was my constant effort to preserve them and 
end this savage conflict honorably and with the 
least loss of time and a minimum sacrifice of life. 
Its growing bloodshed has caused me the deepest 
anguish and anxiety. Those gallant men will re- 
main often in my thoughts and in my prayers. 

I am closing my 52 years of military service. 


When I joined the Army, even before the turn of 
the century, it was the fulfillment of all of my 
boyish hopes and dreams. 

The world has turned over many times since 1 
took the oath on the plain at West Point, and the 
hopes and dreams have long since vanished, but I 
still remember the refrain of one of the most 
popular barracks ballads of that day, which pro- 
claimed, most proudly, that old soldiers never die; 
they just fade away. 

And like the old soldier of that ballad, I now 
close my military career and just fade away, an 
old soldier who tried to do his duty as God gave 
him the light to see that duty. Goodbye. 


J 


‘4 
ue 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address; The National Anthem 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


F President Abraham Lincoln delivered his address at Gettysburg, often called the peak of American 
- eloquence, at the dedication of the military cemetery 


there Nov. 19, 1863. The battle had been fought 


July 1-3, 1863. He was preceded by Edward Everett, formér president of Harvard, secretary of state 


and senator from Massachusetts, 
resume of the battle. 


then 69 and one of the nation’s great orators. Everett gave a full 
Lincoln’s speech was so short that the photographer did not get his camera 


adjusted in time. The report that newspapers ignored Lincoln’s address is not entirely accurate; 


Everett’s address swamped. their columns, 
recognized. Everett wrote him: 


but the greatness of Lincoln’s speech was immediately 
“TI should be glad if I could fiatter myself that I came as near the 


central idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” 
Five copies of the Gettysburg address in Lincoln’s hand are extant, The first and second draft, 


‘Prepared in Washington and Gettysburg just before delivery, 


are in the Library of Congress; the 


“second draft was exhibited on the Freedom Train. The third draft, written at the request of Everett to 
be sold at a fair in New York for the benefit of soldiers, was given the Illinois State Historical Library 
by popular subscription. The fourth copy is owned by Mrs. Nicholas H. Noyes, Indianapolis, Ind., 


and is expected to go to Dartmouth 


College. The fifth copy, 


the clearest and best, was written by 


Lincoln for George Bancroft to be reproduced in a volume to be sold for the benefit of soldiers and sailors 


in Baltimore. 


It passed to Bancroft’s stepchildren, 


named Bliss, and was sold for $54,000 by the 


estate of Dr. William J. A. Bliss in New York April 27, 1949, to Oscar B. Cintas, former Cuban 


ambassador to the United States. 


Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that aN men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
Whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
So dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place of those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 


The official version follows: 


here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shail not perish from the earth. 


The National Anthem—The Star-Spangled Banner 


The Star-Spangled Banner was designated the 
National Anthem by Act of Congress, March 3, 1931. 
It was written by Francis Scott Key, of George- 
town, D. C., during the bombardment of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 13-14, 1814. Key 
was a lawyer, a graduate of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, and a volunteer in a light artillery com- 
pany. When a friend, Dr. Beanes, a physician of 


. Upper Marlborough, Md., was taken aboard Ad- 


miral Cochrane’s British squadron for interfering 
with ground troops, Key and J. S. Skinner, carrying 
a note from President Madison, went to the fleet 
under a flag of truce on the cartel ship Minden to 
ask Beanes’ release. Admiral Cochrane consented, 
but as the fleet was about to sail up the Patapsco 
to bombard Fort McHenry he detained -them, first 
on H. M. S. Surprise, and then under guard on 
their own ship, the Minden. ; 

Key witnessed the bombardment from his *swn 
vessel. It began at 7 a.m., Sept. 13, 1814, and 


lasted, with intermissions, for 25 hours. The 
British fired over 1,500 shells, each weighing as 
much as 220 Ibs. They were unable to approach 
closely because the Americans had sunk 22 vessels in 
the channel. Only four Americans were killed and 
24 wounded. A British bomb-ship was disabled, 
During the night Key anxiously observed “‘the 
bombs bursting in air’ and in the murky dawn saw 
that the ‘‘flag was still there.’’ He wrote a stanza 
on the back of an envelope to the tune of Ana- 
creon in Heaven. This envelope seems to have dis- 
appeared. Key made a clean copy next day in his 
hotel, and this copy is supposed to be the one in 
the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. A broadside 
of the song was distributed and on Sept. 21 it was 
published in the Baltimore American. Later Key 
made three copies; that written Oct. 21, 1840, is 
in the Library of Congress; a second is in the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia. 


° THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 


I 
Oh, say can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What. so mre aly we hailed at the twilight’s last 


gleaming : 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars,, thru the 
perilous fight, : 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming? J : 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in 


air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was 
still there. 
Oh, say does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
Serine land of the free and the home of the 
rave? 


ii 
On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the 
eep, ; 
Where The foe’s haughty host in dread silence 
reposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering 


steep, , 
As it fitfally blows, now conceals, now discloses? 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning’s first 


m, 
In full glory refiected now shines on the stream: 
*Tis the star-spangled banner! O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


Ill 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ 

pollution. ; 

No_ refuge could save the hireling and slave 

From the terror of flight, or the gloom of the 


grave: 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth 
wave 

Oe’r the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


IV 
Oh! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stana@ 
meters their loved homes and the war’s deso- 
lation! 
Blest with victory and peace, may the heay’n 
rescued land 
Praise the Power that hath made and preserved 
us a nation. 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto: ‘‘In God is our trust.’’ 


“And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave! 


— PS 
sia 


y 
} 


‘ 
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Charter of the Gnited Nations 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 

Determined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to ma , and 

To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human person, 
in the al right of men and women and of 
nations large and small, and 

To establish conditions under which justice and 
mek aed for the obligations arising from treaties 

: peer i vgs of international law can be 
Maintained, ani 
te social progress and better standards 
x freedom, and for these ends 

To practice tolerance and live together in peace 

th one another as good neighbors, and 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
peace and security, and 

To insure, by the acceptance of principles and 
the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used, save in the common interest, and 

To employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social advancement 
of all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims. : 

Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations and do 
hereby establish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 


CHAPTER I 
PURPOSES 
Article 1—The. purposes of the United Nations 
are: 


re: 

1. To maintain international peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
ures for.the prevention and removal of threats to 

peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
of the peace; 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take 
other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 


peace; 

3. To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 
ing and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for the fundamental freedoms for al without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language or religion; and 

4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
of nations in the attainment of 
ends. PRINCIPLES 

Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
act im accordance with the following principles: 

1, The organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all its members. 

2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
the rights and benefits resulting from membership. 
Shall fulfill in good faith the obligations assume: 
by them in accordance with the present charter. 

3. All members shall settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
international peace, and security, and justice, are 
not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their interna- 
tional relations from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any member or state, or in any other 
manner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
United Nations. 

5. All members shall give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present charter, 
and shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is taking 
preventive or enforcement action. 

6. The organization shall ensure that states not 
members act in accordance with these principles 
so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

1. Nothing contained in the present charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present charter; but this principle shall 

prejudice the application of enforcement 
measures under Chapter VII. 

CHAPTER II 

Article 3—Thi sarees 
cle 3—The original members of the Unite 
Nations shall be the states which, having oat 
ticipated in the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration of the 


€ common 


e 

3 & 
United Nations of Jan, 1, 1942, sign the present 
charter and 


ratify it in ‘accordance with Article — 


110. 


open to all other -lo states which 
accept the obligations Contain the t 
charter and which, in the esas of the ag eam 
pilisaiiote: ome 
re) ad 
The of any such state to member- 


* admission 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
Ses of the 


‘orcemen' 
Security Council may be 
ise of the righ’ 


sus- 
ts and privi- 
leges of membership by the General Assembiy 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Sec Co 
Article 6—. 


organization the ner embly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 
TER lit 
ORGANS 


Article 7—1. There are established as the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations:. A General 
Assembiy, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 
a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equality in the principal and s iary organs. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 

Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 

Each member 1 not have more than five 
representatives in the General Assembly. 

FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters wit the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, 
on any such questions or matters. 

_Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
Sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
inchiding the. principles governing disarmament 
and the regulations of armaments, and may make 
recammendations with regard to such principles 
to the members or to the Security Council or both. 

2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions. relating to the maintenance of internationa 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is not a member of the 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Article 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Security Council, or both. A 
question on which action is necessary shall be 
referred to the Security Council by the ee 
Assembly either before or after discussion, 

3. The General pen may call the attention 
of the Security Council to situations which are 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 

4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 
in this article shall not limit the general scope 


aris Te 12 Whil 

Article : e the Security Council is exer- 
cising. in respect of any dispute or situation the 
functions assigned to it in the present Charter, the 
General Assembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to that dispute or situation 
unless the Security Council so requests. 

2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 
the Security Council, shall notify the General As- 
sembly at each session of any matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity which are being dealt with by the Security 
Council and shall he General 
Assembly, or the members of. the United Nations 
, immedi- 
ately the Security Council cease, 

Seen s to deal with such 


‘Article 13—1. Th 
initiate studies Oe rae coms etal 


and make r 
ther puRpoRe Tay: ecommendations for 


a) Promoting international coo eration 
politicn! field and encouraging The Taieeace 


pope of international law and its codifica- 


4—1" Membership in the United Nations _ 
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mo (bD) ide cee international-cooperation in the 
‘economic, social, cultural, educational and health 
_/ fields and assisting in the realization of human 
per: and Beate — for all wane distinc- 
ace, sex, language or religion. 
2. The further responsibilities, functions and 
_ Powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
Matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and X. - 
Article. 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
_ for the peaceful adjustment of mene situation, re- 
_ gardless of origin, which it deems likely to impair 
the general welfare or friendly relations among 
_hations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
_Setting forth the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations. 

Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
eicer reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


on. 

Article 16—“‘The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the international 
trusteeship system as are assigned to it under 

hapters XII and XIII, including the approval of 
the trusteeship agreements for areas not desig- 
nated as strategic.” 

Article 17—1. The General Assembly shall con- 
sider and approve the budget of the organization. 

2. The General Assembly shall consider and ap- 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 
and shall examine the administrative budgets of 
such specialized agencies with a view to making 
Tecommendations to the agencies concerned. 

3. The expenses of the organization ‘shall be 
borne by the members as apportioned by the 
General Assembly. VOTING 


Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- 
tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. 

2. Decisions of the General Assembly on impor- 
tant questions shall be made by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. _ These 
questions shall include: recommendations with re- 
spect to the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the election of the non-permanent 
members of the Security Council, the election of 
the members of the Economic and Social Council, 
the election of the.members of the United Nations 
which are to designate the members on the 
Trusteeship Council accordance with the provi- 
sions of Article 86 (C), the admission of new mem- 
bers to the United ations, the expulsion of mem- 
bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of 
members, questions relating to the operations of 
the trusteeship system, and budgetary questions. 

3. Decisions on other questions—including the 
determination of additional categories of questions 
decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 
made by a majority of those present and voting. 

i member which is in arrears in the 
payments of its financial contributions to the or- 
ganization shall have no yote if the amount of its 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full 
years. The General Assembly. may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to-vote if it is Satisfied that 
the failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the 
control of the member. 


PROCEDURE 
Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in 


nnual sessions and in such special sessions 
Ber ecacion=t Special sessions shall be 


of the Security Council or of a majority of the 
rs of 

irae i—_The General Assembly shall adopt 

its own Beet of Tecan ce 

t for each session. 

Sr avtiale 92—The General Assembly may establish 

such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 

the performance of its functions. 


CHAPTER V 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL COMPOSITION 

Article 23—1. The Security Council shall consist 
of eleven members of the United Nations. The 
United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Republic of 
China, and France, shall be permanent members 
of the Security Council. The General Assembly 
shall elect six other members of the United Na- 
tions to be non-permanent members of the 
Security Council, due regard being s ecially paid, 
in the first instance to the contribution of mem- 
bers of the United Nations to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to the other 
purposes of the organization, and also to equitable 
geographical distribution. z 

2. The non-permanent members of the Security 


Council shall be elected for a term of t' ears. 
In the first election of the Noarbanietene eae 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a term 
of one year. A retiring member shall’ not be 
ei ete The! Sooo shat 
: ber 0: e Secu: 
have one representative. ud ies 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY 

Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem- 
bers confer on the Security Council primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out 
its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf. 

. In discharging these duties the Security Coun- 
cil shall actin accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the dis- 
charge of these duties-are laid down in Chapters 
VI, VII, VIET and XIt. 

3. The Security Council shall 
and, when necessary, special reports to the 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 
agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the provisions 
of the present charter. . 

Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity with the least diversion for armaments of the 
world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
ity Council shall be responsible for formulating. 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 
tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
to the members of the United Nations for the 
establishment of a system for the regulation of 
armaments. 


VOTING 

Article 27—1. Each membet of the Security 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on proce- 
dural matters shall be-made by an affirmative vote 
of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on all other 
matters shall be made by an affirmative vote of 
seven members including the concurring votes of 
the permanent members; provided that, in deci- 
sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain 


from voting. ‘PROCEDURE 

Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to function continuously. 
Each member of the Security Council shall for this 
purpose be represented at all times at the seat of 
the organization. 

. The Security Council shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it 
so desires, be represented by a member of the 
Government or by some other specially designated 
representative. 

. The Security Council may hold meetings at 
such places other than the seat of the organization 
as in its judgment may best facilitate its work. 

Article 29—The Security Council may establish 
such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
the performance of its functions. 

Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method of 
selecting its president. 

Article 31—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council may 
participate without a vote in the discussion otf 
any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the latter considers that the interests of 
that member are specially affected. 

Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
which is not a member of the Security Council 
or any State not a member of the United Nations, 
if it is a party to a dispute under, consideration 
by the Security Council, shall be invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussion relating to the dispute. 
The Security Council shall lay down such condi- 
tions as it may deem just for the participation of 
a State which is not a member of the United 


ES a CHAPTER VI 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 

Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
maintenance of international peace-and security 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
cial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
rangements, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 

2. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
necessary, call upon the parties to settle their 
dispute by such means. 

Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
any dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute, 
jn order to determine whether its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
may bring any dispute or any situation of the 


submit annual 
Gen- 
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nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
of ne Security Council, or of the General As- 
sembly. 2 

2. A state which is not a member of the United 
Neitone may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 

spect of masters brought to ite attention under 
res of matters broug atten 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 

Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
eee meEroTiate procedures or methods of ad- 

ent. 

2. The Security Council ‘should take into con- 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
Beanie which have already been adopted by the 
parties. : 

3. In making recommendations under this article 
the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as_a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
~ sets i en with the provisions of 
the statute o e court. 

Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council. 

2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
Article 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate. 

Article 38—Without prejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
Council may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
request, make recommendations to. the parties with 
a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII 


ACTION WITH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
PEACE, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 
OF AGGRESSION. 

Article 38—The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make 
recommendations, or decide what measures shall be 
taken in accordance with the provisions of Articles 
41 and 42, to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article 40—In order to prevent an aggravation 
of the situation, the Security Council may, before 
making the recommendations or | upon the 
measures provided for in Article 41, call upon the 
parties concerned to’comply with such provisional 
measures as it deems necessary or desirable. Such 
provisional measures shall be without prejudice 
to the rights, claims, or position of the parties 
concerned. The Security Council shall duly take 
account of failure to comply with such provisional 
measures. 

Article 41—The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed 
force are to be employed to give effect to its de- 
cisions, and it may call upon members of the 
United Nations to apply such measures. These 
may include complete or partial interruptions of 
economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of communica- 
tion, and the severance of diplomatic relations, 

Article 42—Should the Security Council con- 
sider that measures provided for in Article 41 
would be inadequate, or have proved to be in- 
adequate, it may take such action by air, sea or 
jand forces as may be necessary to maintain or 
restore international peace and security. Such 
action may include demonstrations, blockade, and 
other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. 

Article 43—1. All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
Beeccee of maintaining international peace and 
security. 

2, Such agreement or agreements shall govern 
the numbers and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the facilities and assistance to be provided. 

3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative of the 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states im accordance with their constitutional 
Prarticle 44—When th Securit 

rticle 44— n € Security Council - 
cided to use force it shall, before calling oe te 

Member not represented on it to provide: armed 
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-for combined internati enfo: 
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these nen and plans for the 
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own ie spel : 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
vais the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


itary req 
maintenance of international peace and ty. 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible Ga 


responsibilities requires the participation’ of 
member in its work. 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 
relating to the command of such forces shall be 
worked out subsequently. 

4. The Military Staff Committee, with the au- 
thorization._ of the Security Council and after 
consultation with appropriate regional agencies, 
may establish regional subcommittees. 

Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations. 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine. 

2. Such decisions shall be carried out by the 
Members of the United Nations directly ande 
through their action in the appropriate interna- 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 
que one the measures decided upon by the Security 


Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 


Article 51—Nothing in the present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 


self-defense shall be immediatel reported to the 
Security Council and shall not ony way affect 

he Security 
Ccuncil under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem necessary in order 
to maintain or restore international peace and 


security. CHAPTER VIII 
REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
wited gone such maple caedcs er 3 ee and their 

ctivities are consistent w @ purposes a: 
principles of the organization. biden ease 

2. The members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- | 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful | 
settlement of local disputes through such regional — | 
arrangements or by such regional agencies before | 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 
development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
of fhe eee poner on the qnitiative 

cerned or reference 
Seeley Brians ma z pee. 
: iS article no way impairs the - 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. P : opeilea 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 


- Bression by such a state. 


wal-of 


_ State,-until such time as the organization may, on 


t of the governments. concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 


2. The term “‘enemy state” as.used in Paragraph 
1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
Signatory of the present charter. 
Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies for the m 
tenance of international peace and security. 


> CHAPTER IX 
IN'TERNATIONAL ECON Osa AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 


‘Oo 

Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations am 
nations based on respect for the principle of equa 
rights and self-determination of people, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; 

{b) Solutions of international economic, social, 


- health, and related problems and international. cul- 


tural and educational cooperation and 

(ce) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion. 

Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
take joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

rticie 57—1. The various ecialized agencies 
established by inter-governmental Spee ee and 
having -wide international responsibilities as de- 
fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


63. 

2. Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
referred to as ‘“‘the specialized agencies.” 

Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
mendations for the coordination of the policies 
and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 53—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotiations among the States 
concerned fer the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 


“purposes set forth in Article 55. 


Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
the organization’s functions set forth in this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 
under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
COMPOSITION 

Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 

2. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 3, six 
members of the Economic Social Council 
be elected each year for a term of three 
years. A serine member shall be eligible for im- 
Mediate re-election. 

At the first election, eighteen members of 
the Economic and Social Council shall be chosen. 
The term of office of six members so chosen shall 
expire at the end of ane year, and of six other 
members at the end of two years, in accordance 
with arrangements made by the General Assembly. 

4. Each member of the Economic and Social 
Council shall have one representative. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Article 62—1. The Economic and Social Council 
may make or initiate studies and reports with 
respect to international economic, social, cultural, 
educational, health, and related matters and may 
make recommendations with respect to any such 
matters to the General Assembly, to the members 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized agen- 
cies concerned. 

2. It may make recommendations for the purpose 
of promoting respect for, and observance of, hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 

3. It may prepare draft conventions for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly, with respect to 
matters falling within its competence. 

4, It may-call, in accordance with the rules pre- 
scribed by the United Nations, international con- 
ferences on matters falling within its competence. 


| General Assemb. with any of 
ferred to is ard fe 


\ Article 63—1.'The Economic and‘Sacial: 
may Lenter* into’ an eement,» eres by: the 
agencies “re- 
icle 57, defining the terms on 
which-the agency ed. shall be brought into 
telationship with the United Nations: 

2. It may coordinate the activities of the spe- 
cialized’ agencies through consultation with and 
recommendations to such agencies. and through 
recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
the members of the United Nations. 

Article 64—1. The Economic and Social Council 
is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtain 
regular reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the members of the 
United Nations and with the specialized agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect 
to its own recommendations and falling within its 


poor petauce which are made by the General As- 
sembly. 


2. It may communicate its observance on these 
reports to the General Assembly. 2 

Article 65—The Economic and - Social Council 
may furnish information to. the Security Council 
aot eee assist the Security, Council .upon its 

quest.. : : 

Article 66—1. The Economic. and Social Council 
shall perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carrying out 
of the recommendations of the General Assembly. 

2. It may, with the approval of the General 
Assembly, perform services at the request of the 
members of the United Nations and at the re- 
quest of the specialized agencies. 

3. It may perform such other functions as are 
specified elsewhere in the present Charter and 
such functions as may be assigned to it by the 
General Assembly. 

VOTING 


Article 67—1. Each member ofthe Economic and 
Social Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Economic and Socia! Council 
shall be taken by a majority of the members 
present and voting. 

PROCEDURE 

Article 68—The Economic and Social Council 
shall set up commissions in economic and social 
fields and for the promotion of human rights, 
and such other commissions as may be required 
for the performance of its functions. 

ticle 69—The Economic and Social Council 
shall invite any member of the United Nations to 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations on 
any matter of particular concern to that member. 

Article 70—The Economic and Social Council 
may make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in 
its deliberations and in those of the commissions 
established by it, and for its representatives to 
participate in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies. 

Article 71—The Economic and Social Gountil 
may make suitable arrangements for consultation 
with non-governmental organizations which are 
concerned with matters within its competence. 
Such arrangements may be made with interna- 
tional organizations, and, where appropriate, with 
national organizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 

Article 72—1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president. 

2. The Economic and Social Council shall meet 
as required in accordance with its rules, which 
shall include provision for the convening of meet- 
ings on request of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 
DECLARATION REGARDING 
NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

Article 73—-Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities fer the adminis- 
tration of territories whose peoples have not yet 
attained a full measure’ of self-government recog- 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabi- 
tants of these territories are paramount, and accept 
as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
utmost, within the system of international peace 
and security established by the present charter, the 
well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
and, to this end: _ 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the culture 
of the peoples concerned, their political, economic. 
social, and educational advancement, their just 
treatment, and their protection against abuses; 

(b) To develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples, 
and to assist them in the progressive development 
of their free political institutions, according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement; 

c) To further international peace and security; 

eH To promote constructive measures of develop- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate 
with one another and with appropriate interna- 
tional bodies with a view to the practical achieve- 
ment of the social, economic, and scientific pur- 
poses set forth in this paragraph; and 
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(e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- 
eral for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considera- 
tions may require, statistical and other information 
of a technical nature relating to economic, social, 
one eel carbettel fone eee Ase ge for 
whic ey are respective! her than 
pone territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 
a 


y. 

rticle 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
that their policy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
genetal principle of gyod-telghborineas, due. sc: 
gene’ rinciple o: -neighbo: 2 
count being taken of the interests and well-bein: 
of the rest of the world, in social, economic an 
commercial matters. 


CHAPTER XII 
INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM 


Article 15—The United Nations shall establish 
under its authority an international trusteeship 
system for the administration and supervision of 
such territories as may be placed thereunder by 
subsequent individual agreements. These terri- 
tories are hereafter referred to as trust territories. 

Article 76—The basic objectives of the trustee- 
ship system in accordance with the purposes of the 
United Nations laid down in Article 1 of the present 
Charter, shall be: 

(a) To further international peace and security; 

(b) To promote the political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants 
of the trust territories, and their progressive de- 
velopment toward self-government or independence 
as may be appropriate to the particular circum- 
stances of each territory and its peoples and the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned, 
and as may be provided by the terms of each 
trusteeship agreement; 

{c) To encourage respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
encourage recognition of the interdependence of 
the peoples of the world; and x 

(a) To insure equal treatment in social, econo- 
mic and commercial matters for all members of 
the United Nations and their nationals, and also 
equal treatment for the latter in the administra- 
tion of justice, without prejudice to the attainment 
of the foregoing objectives, and subject to the pro- 
visions of Article 80. 

Article 77—1. The srentonship system shall apply 
to such territories in the following categories as 
may be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship 
agreements: 

(a) ‘Territories now held under mandate; 
(b) Territories which may be detached from ene- 
my states as a result of the second World War; 


an 
(c) Territories voluntarily placed under the 
system by states responsible for their administra- 


tion. 

2. It will be a matter for subsequent agreement 
as to which territories in the foregoing categories 
will be brought under the trusteeship system and 
upon what terms. 

Article 78—The trusteeship system shall not ap- 

ly to territories which have become members of 
he United Nations, relationship among which 
Should be based on respect for the- principle of 
sovereign equality. 

Article 19—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 
cluding the mandatory power in the case of terri- 
tories held under mandate by a member of the 
United Nations, and shall be approved as provided 
for in Articles 83 and 85. 

Article 80—1. Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements made in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 
each territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been concluded, noth- 
ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of 
itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 
ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 
of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties. 

2 Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giving grounds for delay or postponement 
of the negotiation and conclusion of such agree- 
ments for placing mandated and other territories 
under the trusteeship system as provided for in 
Article 77. 

Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall in 
gach case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and designate 
the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- 
after called the administering authority, may be 
one or more states of the United Nations itself. 

Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
which may include part or all of the trust terri- 
tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 
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Article 85—1. The functions of the United Na- 
tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all 
areas not designated as strategic, including the 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and of their alteration or amendment, shal! 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 

2. The trusteeship Council, Sparete under the 
authority of the General Sates shall assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions. 


CHAPTER XIiItI 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 
Article 86—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
Sa of the following members of the United 
ations: 
(a) Those members administering trust terri- 


ories; 

(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as are not administering trust ter- 
ritories; and x 

(c) As many other members elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assembly as may be 
necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 
yee trust territories and those which 

Oo not. 

2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 
shall designate one specially qualified person to 
represent it therein. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 

Articke 83—The General Assembly and, under its 
authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out 
their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 
istering authority; 

(b) Accept petitions and examine them in con- 
sultation with the admimistering authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within ths 
administering authority; and 

(d) Take these and other actions in conformity 
with the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 

VOTING 

Article 85—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken by a majority of the members present and 


Ronne: PROCEDURE 

Article 90—1. The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. 

2. The Trusteeship Council shall méet as required 
in accordance with its rules, which shall include 
provisions for the convening of meetings on the 
request of a majority of its members. 

Article $1—The Trusteeship Council shall, when 
appropriate, avail itself of the assistance of the 
Economie and Social Council and of the special- 
ized agencies in regard to matters with which they 
are respectively concerned. 


THE INTERNAT ONan ee ce 
NAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 
shall be the principal judicial organ of the United 
Nations. It shall function in accordance with the 
annexed statute, which is based upon the statute 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice 


and forms an in part of the present chapter. 
-__ Article 93—1. gees of the United Nations 
_ are ipso facto parties to the statute. of the Inter- 
! Bational Court of Justice. 

2. A State which is not a member of the United 

Nations may become a y to the statute of the 

~ International Court of Justice on conditions to. be 
_ determined in each case by the General Assembly 

upon recommendation of the Security Council. 
Article 94—1.. Each member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 

which it is a-party. ; 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform the 
Sears incumbent upon it under a judgment 
rendered by the court, the other pany. may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give effect to 
the judgment. 

Article 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
prevent members of the United Nations from en- 
trusting the solution of their differences to other 
tribunals by virtue of agreements already in exis- 
tence or which may be concluded in the future. 

Article 96—1. The General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council may request the International Court 
39 cheipeltbe give an advisory opinion on any 
le question. 

= Other organs of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies which may at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT : 

Article 97—There shall be a secretariat com- 
prising a secretary.general and such staff as the 
organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 
shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. 

Article 98—The secretary general shall act in 
that capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 
and shall perform such other functions as are en- 
trusted to by these organs. ‘The secretary 
general shall make an annual report to the General 
Assembly on the work of the organization. 

Article 99—The secretary general may bring to 
the attention of the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion may threaten the main ice 
of international peace and security. 

Article 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the secretary general and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any Govern- 
ment or from any other authority external to the 
organization. They shall refrain from any ac- 
tion which might reflect on their position as in- 
ternational officials responsible only to the or- 
ganization. 

2. Each member of the United Nations under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary general 
and the staff, and not to seek to. influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 

Article 1 The staff shall be appointed 
by the secretary general under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 
| 9. Appropriate staffs shall be permanently as- 
signed to the Economie and SocialCouncil, the 
- Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to other 
organs of the United Nations. These staffs shall 
form a part of the Secretariat. 

3. The paramount consideration in the employ- 
ment of the staff and in the determination of the 
conditions of service shall be the necessity of 
securing the highest standards of efficiency, com- 

etence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid 
he the importance of recruiting the staff on as wide 
a geographical basis as possible. 


CHAPTER XVI - 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter- 
national agreement entered into by any mem- 
ber of the United Nations after the present char- 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possible be 
registered with the Secretariat and published by it. 

3. No party to any such treaty or international 
agreement which has not been registered in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Paragraph 1 of 
this article may invoke that treaty or agreement 
before any organ of the United Nations. 

Article 103—In the event of a conflict between 
the obligations of the members of the United Na- 
tions under the present charter and any other 
international obligations to which they are- sub- 
ject, their obligations under the present charter 
shall prevail. 

Article 104—The organization shall enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members such legal ca- 

acity aS may be necessary for the exercise of 
ts functions and the fulfillment of its purposes. 

Article 105—1. The organization shall enjoy 
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in the territory of each of its members such 
peneece and immunities as are necessary for the 
‘ulfillment of its purposes. 

2. Representatives of the members of the United 
Nations and officials of the organization shall 
similarly enjoy such privile and immunities as 
are necessary for the independent exercise of 
oes functions in connection with the organiza- 


3. The General: Assembly may make recom- 
mendations with a view to determining the details 
of the application of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of this 
article or may propose conventions to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 
TRANSITIONAL SECURITY ARRANGEMENTS 


Article 106—Pending the coming into force of 
such special agreements referred to in Article 43, 
as in the opinion of the Security Council enable 
it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declara- 
tion signed at Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, an nce, 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
graph 5 of that declaration, consult with one 
another and, as occasion requires, with other 
members of the organization with a view to such 
ae action on behalf of the organization as may 

@ necessary for the purpose of maintaining inter- 
national peace and security. 

Article 107—Nothing in the present charter shall 
invalidate or preclude action in relation to any 
state which during the second World War has 
been an enemy of any signatory to the present 
charter, taken or authorized as a result of that war 
by the governments having responsibility for such 


action. 
CHAPTER XVIII 
AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the present charter 
shall come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the General 
Assembly and ratified in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes by two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, includin: 
all the permanent members of the Security Council. 

Article 109—1. A_ gener conference of the 
members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the present charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two-thirds 
vote of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council. Each mem- 
ber of the United Nations s have one vote in the 
conference. 

2. Any alternation of the present charter recom- 
mended by a two-thirds vote of the conference 
shall take effect when ratified in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes by two- 
thirds of the members of the United Nations in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the Se- 
curity_Council. 

If such a conference has not been held before 
the tenth annual session of the General Assembly 
following the coming into force of the present 
charter the proposal to call such a _ conference 
shall be placed on the agenda of that session 
of the General Assembly, and the conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the 
members of the General Assembly and by a -vote 
of any seven members of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER XIX 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE 


Article 110—1. The present charter shall be 
ratified by the signatory states in accordance with 
their respective constitutional processes. 

. The ratifications shall be deposited with the 
Government of the United States of America, 
which shall notify all the signatory states of each 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the 
organization when he has been elected. 

3. The present charter shall come into force 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic 
of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the United States of Amer- 
ea and by a majority of the other signatory 


states. 

4. The states signatory to the present charter 
which ratify it after it has come into force will 
become original members of the United Nations 
on the date of the deposit of their respective 


Tatifications. 

Article 111—The present charter, of which the 
Chinese, English. ench, Russian and Spanish 
texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited 
in the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. Duly certified copies thereof 
shall be transmitted by that Government to the 
Governments of the other signatory states. 

In faith whereof the representatives of the 
United Nations have signed the present charter 

Done in the city of San Francisco the twenty- 
sixth day of June, one thousand nine hundred and 


forty-five. 


ee 
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ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1953 


The Astronomical Calculations, begin: 


ning on the next page, are in Local Mean 
wise indicated, and are made expressly for The World Almanac by H. F. M. 


except as other- 
ashingtou, Dele. 
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The Seasons -> 


In the temperate zones, these are four in num- 
ber: Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter; be- 
ginning respectively at the Vernal -Equinox, the 
Summer Solstice, the Autumnal Equinox and the 
Winter Solstice; for which, in the North Temperate 
zone, the approximate dates are March 21, June 
21, September 23, and December 21. 

In the South Temperate zone, the Vernal Equi- 
nox or the beginning of Spring is September 23, the 
Summer Solstice or the beginning of Summer is 
December 21, and so on. ‘ 

The Barth’s axis continually points in the same 
direction, and if the axis were perpendicular to the 
plane of the Earth’s orbit around the Sun there 
would be no change of seasons. Day and night: 
would everywhere be of equal length and equable 
conditions of temperature would prevai!, 

But the axis is tilted 23° 27’ away from a perpen- 
dicular to the orbit, and only in March ang Rep. 
tember is the axis at right angles to the direction 
of the Sun. 

in those months occur the equinoxes, when 
and peut ae equal the onl oven day 

In June, the North Pole is tilted 23° 27’ towar 
the Sun and the days in the northern hemisnnere 
are longer than the nights; at the same time, the 


are jonger than the at the same 
h emisphere are 


rem a Shokan th: 

eq an. e erm 

downward tennecne ometer ceases to show a 
The seasons in 1953 

begin as follows: 

20, 5:01 P 
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JANUARY, 1953 > 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671. 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
d, Ne peeccem Virginie eens Georgia ai r 
‘onn . , Kentuc. , Alabama, 
N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missonee Kansas’ |-Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
N. and §. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
Washingto: id Central California, Southern California. 


Wyoming, and 
Northern California. 
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Sun on Meridian of Washington 


———_— ecw lll 
D f Day of Day of Day of 
Maneh H. M. S. Month H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.|| Month /H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 


12 3 42 8 |12 6 50) 14 |12 9 12)) 20 /12 11 10]| 26 {12 12 41 


1 

2 |12 4 10 OPRIZ) pelo 15° |12 9 33 Ol: 2-118 27 27 \12 12 53 

3 |12 4 38 10 |12 7 39 16 #112 9 54 Q2 12 11 43 28 12 13 4 

45142 5. 5 lh, 12 8 3 17 +|12 10 14 23 |12 11 58 29 {12 13 14 

5& |12 5 32 12/12 8 27 18 {12 10 33 24 |12 12 13}/| 30 |12 13 24 

6 {12 5 59 138 |12 8 50 19 /12 10 52 25 |12 12 27|| 31 |12 13 34 

vi 

Twilight 
Place Jan. Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan. Begins Ends 
H. mM | 4. M. H. mM. | a. M., B. Mo | Hoe 

Boston ......% 5 48 6 19 11 5 48 6 29 Q1 5 44 6 39 


1 
New York..| 1 5 45 6 22 5 5 46 6 31 Q1 5 43 6 40 
Washington.| 1 5 43 6 24 Ti 5 44 6 32 QI 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..| 1] 5 34 6 33 11 |. 5 386 640 || 21] 5 34 6 49 
MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 

-M. | First Quarter....... 22D. 12H. 43M. A.M, 
ps ee a tu oon ae ae 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


_2nd Month FEBRUARY, 1953 28 Day: 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 
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13 7 O| 5 29) sets || 6 57) 5 32! sets |] 6 54) 5 35] sets || 6 46) 5 44! sets 
14 6 58] 5 31] 6 38|| 6 56) 5 33) 6 39]| 6 53} 5 36] 6 411] 6 45] 5 44] 6 47 
15 6 57| 5 32) 7 58)| 6 55) 5 34] 7 58]| 6 52| 5 37! 7 58!] 6 44) 5 45] 7 58 
16 6 56) 5 33) 9 °16|| 6 54) 5 35] 9 15}] 6 50) 5 38] 9 13]| 6 431 5 4619 8 
17 6 54) 5 35/10 34|| 6 52) 5 37/10 30]| 6 49) 5 39/10 27]| 6 42) 5 47/10 17 
18 6 53) 5 36/11 49|| 6 51) 5 38/11 45)| 6 48) 5 41/11 39]] 6 41] 5 48/11 26 
19 6 51) 5 37|.. ..|} 6 49) 5 39]... 6 47) 5 42).. 6 40} 5 49).. 
20 6 50} 5 39} 1 3|| 6 48) 5 40/12 57|| 6 45] 5 43/12 50]| 6 39] 5 49/12 32 
Q1 6-48] 5 40) 2 9|| 6 47) 5 42) 2 3/| 6 441 5 44] 1 56]! 6 38] 5 50! 1 36 
22 6 47) 5 41) 3 9]! 6 45) 5 43) 3 Qi) 6 43] 5 45) 2 55]! 6 37) 5 51] 2 33 
23 6 45) 5 42) 4 O|] 6 44) 5 44!) 3 52)) 6 42] 5 46] 3 45]] 6 35] 5 52] 3 24 
24 6 44) 5 44) 4 40)| 6 42) 5 45) 4 33]| 6 40] 5 47) 4 27/| 6 341 5 531 4 9 
25 6 42) 5 45) 5 13]| 6 41) 5 46) 5 7|| 6 39) 5 48] 5 -3/| 6 33] 5 54] 4 47 
26 6 40) 5 46) 5°40)| 6 39) 5 47) 5 36]| 6 37| 5 49] 5 32/| 6 32] 5 54| 5 20 
27 6 39] 5 48) rises || 6 38] 5 49} rises || 6 36] 5 50) rises || 6 31| 5 55] rises 
28 6 37) 5 49| 5 58|| 6 36] 5 50] 5 59/| 6 35| 5 511 6 1\|| 6 3015 56/6 4 


D f 
Month M. S. Month H. M. S, 
1 12 13 42 
2 |12 13 48 26 
3 |12 13 55 on 
4 28 
5 
6 


Twilight 
Place Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins Ends Feb.| Begins ~ Ends | 
Borton.....|.1| 588 | 650 || 11| 597 | 7 2-]l orl 6 ia 714 
New York.. 1 5 37 6 51 11 5 27 Ta22 Q1 5 15 714 
Washington.| 1 5 35 6 53 11 5 27 i 2 Q1 6 15 7 14 
Charleston.. 1 5 30 6 58 ll! 5 23 5.15 713 


MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 


Last Quarter........ 6D. 11H. 9M. P.M, | First Quarter 
New Moon.......... 13 8 10 P.M. | Full Aocnes Sean er ae PM, 


Morning Star—Saturn. Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 3 


MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Last Quarter ...... 8D, 1H. 26M. ©.M. | First Quarter ...... 22D: 
New Moon ......... 15 6 5 A.M. | Full Moon ... 30 


Morning Star—Saturn. 


eee 5 ; 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


rd Month : MARCH, 1953 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 
ee | ee ee 
$ = 2 rae Georgia, Alabama, 
a Michigan, Wisco! Louisians. Arkansas. 
o z 3. Dakot ‘exas, New Mexico. 
s ca ae Cette So Arizona, and _ 
+ 3 wena uthern California 
ml a ety en AR 
a as Rises | Sets [RuBS. Sets |R-aeS.|| Rises | ‘Sue [RRS 
HH. MH. MAH. M. A. MH. M.\A. MA. M.\A. M.\A. M. 
1 6 36! 5 50] 6 59 6 $ 521 7 Ol] 6 29 8 57] 6 59 
2} M 6 34) 5 51) 7 59]| 6 6 5 6 27| 5 58) 7 53 
3) Tu | 6 33) 5 5219 2) 6 6 5 6 26) 5 59) 8 49 
4 W 6 31) 5 54/10 6}| 6 6 5 6 25| 5 59) 9 46 
5| Th | 6 29] 5 55/11 111] 6 6 5 6 24) 6 O10 46 
6) Fr 6 28) 5 56)... 6 6 5 6 22} 6 1/11 47 
7 Sa 6 26| 5 57/12 18]| 6 6 5 6 21/562) 
Ses 6 24) 5 58) 1 22)! 6 6 6 6 20) 6 2/12 48 
9) M 6 23) 5 59) 2 23)| 6 6 6 6 191 6 3] 1 48 
10} Tu | 6 21/6 1) 3 15|| 6 6 6 617) 6 4) 2 42 
11). W 6 20; 6 2) 4 O|] 6 6 6 6 16) 6 5} 3 31 
12|} Th | 618) 6 3) 4 37]| 6 6 6 6 15} 6 6| 4 15 
13| Fr 6 16} 6 4) 5 8 6 6 6 6 13) 6 6] 4 53 
14) Sa 6 14, 6 5) 5 34) 6 6 6 6 12) 6 7| 5 29 
| S 6 13} 6 6) sets |] 6 6 6 6 11] 6 8} sets 
16} M 611}6 78 5] 6 6 6 6 10) 6 9) 7 53 
17; Tu | 6 9} 6 9] 9 25/| 6 6 6 6 86 919 5 
18} W 6 7) 6 10/10 42)/| 6 6 6 6 7| 6 10/10 15 
19| Th | 6 6) 6 11/11 54|| 6 6 6 6 6) 6.11/11 22 
90} Fr 6 4,612)... 6 6 6 6 4611]... 
21| Sa 6 2 6 13/12 58]| 6 6 6 6 3) 6 12/12 24 
921 § 6 1] 6 14) 1 53) 6 6 6 6 2 6 13] 1 19 
23; M 5 59) 6 15) 2 38)| 5 6 6 6 O| 6 14/2 6 
94| Tu | 5 57] 6 16] 3 14] 5 5 6 5 59| 6 14] 2 46 
95) W 5 55| 6 18] 3 43)) 5 5 6 5 58} 6 15] 3 QT 
96| Th | 5 54/619) 4 7 5 5 6 5 56) 6 16; 3 51 
Q7| Fr 5 52) 6 20) 4 28)| 5 5 6 5 55) 6 17] 4 19 
28) Sa 5 50) 6 21) 4 48)) 5 5 6 5 54) 6 17) 4 45 
29| S 5 48] 6 22) rises || 5 5 6 5 52) 6 18] rises 
$0} M 5 AT 6 23) 6 54]| 5 5 6 5 51) 6 19) 6 43 
81} Tu | 5 45| 6 24) 7 58)| 5 5 6 5 50) 6 19} 7 40 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Pavetly om. s.llmenchla. m. s.|[montnia. m. s.||MonthlH. mM. s.|[Monenl. M. S, 
Pe 2 12-25 8 |12 10 50 14 |12 9 16 20 |12 7 32 26.12) “Stas 
Q (12 12 13 9 |12 10 35 15 |12 8 59 Ql j12 -7 14 Q7 112 5 24 
3 12.12, 0 10 |12 10 20 16 |12 8 42 22 |12 6 56) 2 |12°5 6 
4 /12 11 47 11 |12 10 -4 17 (#112 8 24!) 23 |12 6 37 29 |12 4 48 
S \82 11533 12 |12 9 48 US 2 Send 24 (12 619 30 |12 4 29 
6 |12 11 19 13 |12 9 32 19 |12 7 49 25 W126 et 31 |12 411 
i211 5 
Twilight 
Place Mar Mar.| Begins Ends Mar.| Begins Ends 
H, M. #H. M, H.M. | H. uM 
Boston.....<\- 1 11 4 46 7 36 21 4 Q7 7 48 
New York..| 1 11 4 AT 7 34 Q1 4 29 7 46 
Washington.| 1 VE 4 49 7 32 Q1 4 32 7 43 
Charleston..| 1 11 4 54 7 27. |} 21 4 40 Taoo 


3H. 10M. A.M. 
7 5 A.M. 


4th’ Month “APRIL, 1953 930 Daj 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
oe obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 


# ang. fi Calendar for Calendar for 
a 3 Calendar J New York ees Washington, 
$ S How sig and. Pednsvivania € Ohio, =e 
= ¢ yan, 5 Indiana, Illinois, ” 
re] 4 an tows: Nebraska, 
» 7 yoming, 
3 6 Northern California. 
a ee ee es 
Ss Sun |Moon Sun | Sun |Moon 
z 4 Rises ie Rises Sets |[R.&S. -|| Rises | Sets |[R.& 


44 
42 
4) 
39 
37 


1 25) 
2 9) 


SCOWIWH Swe 
mn 


3 
> 


eB Or Or Or Gr Or Or Or Or Gr Or Sr Gr Gt Gr Sr Or Or Or Or Gr Sr Or Sr St Sr Sr Sr Or- 
Or OF Gt Ot Ot Or OH OE Or Or Or Or Sr St Ot Or Oe Or Ot OF Or Or Or Or Or Or Gr Gr Or UY 
AAAAAAAAAARHAAAABHAUAWBRRAMAHAAHRAMRAAAHGH: 
ADAAMAANAAAAMAAAMAAAAMAAAHAMAAMAAMAMAHAAHAHH NH! 
Or Or Or Or Or Or Or Sr Sr Or St St Or Gr Or Sr Or Or Sr Sr Or Or Sr Sr Or Sr Or Sr Sr Ort 
AAPMAAAMAAAMAAAARAAARAMAAAHBAAHAAMAMAHAAARAH: 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. MonthiH. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.|/|MoenthiH. M. S. 


1 12 353] 7 |12 2 sil 13 |12 0 31/1 19 lla 59 6 

8 |12 151]) 14 |12 0 16/] 20 {11 58 53 
12 317]| 9 |12 1 34/| 15 |12 0 1\| 91 [11 58 41 
11 59. 47/) 22 |11 58 29 
12 2 42/| 11 |12 1 2/! 17 111 59 383i] 93 I11 58 17 
12 2 25|| 12 |12 0 46|| 18 |11 59 19] 94 |11 58 6 


D> Ore oo 
-_ 
N 
w 
S 
—_ 
oO 
ray 
tN 
-_ 
= 
Qo 
_ 
a 


Twilight 
Place Begins ’ Ends Apr. Begins Ends Apr.| Begins 
Hho AN H, M. HM. Vy. Meo eel area 
Boston... ae 4 6 8 2 Ld Say 8 17 Q1 3 25 
New York.. 4 9 8 0 11 3 50 8 13 Q1 3 32 
Washington. 4 13 7 56 11 3 56 Sieg Q1 3 38 
Charleston. . 4 24 7 44 11 4 10 7 53 Q1 3 56 
MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Last Quarter ...... 6D. aia 58M. P.M. | First Quarter ...... 20D, ae 
New Moon .... 13 9 P.M. | FulleMoon.......... 28 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Wenne 


-_— ol! 4 ‘ ~~? 


5th Month - . MAY, 1953 | 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
> To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 


“4 Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
| NorPaices, || coum, | ppm estas, || cosm eeting 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, 0 Colomdo pee mu ee 
o , ois, ; 5 'exas, New Mexico, 
S| Twathngom ane || "Wysmiead” || ootessilesun || sotto dian: 
5 Oregon. Northern California, Py then: Ce 

> 

A Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sevs [Re3ee|| a | S22 |Mgea|| Sun | Sun Ras. 
HH. M.|H. M.|\|H. 4,\H, MH. 
Fr 2| 6 52| 9 57/1 5 13| 6 42| 9 34 
Sa 1] 6 53/10 54/| 5 12) 6 43/10 31 
Ss 0} 6 54/11 42/) 5 11 6.43/11 22 
M 59} 6 55}.. ..// 5 10) 6 44)... 
Ans 58) 6 56/12 24) 5 9] 6 451129 7 
a WV 57, 6 57| 1 O}] & 8] 6 46/12 47 
Th 55} 6 58} 1 31) 5 7| 6 46] 1 22 
Fr 54) 6 59] 1 56]| 5 6] 6 47| 1 55 
Sa 53) 7 0} 2 26)| 5 5) 6 48] 2 27 
Ss 52| 7-1) 2 54) 5 5) 6 491 3 1 
M 51) 7 2] 3 25]| 5. 4) 6 49] 3 36 
Tu 50} 7 3) 4 Oj| 5 ~38) 6 50) 4 15 
49| 7 4! sets || 5 2] 6 51] sets 
48; 7 5| 9-13] 5 1] 6 51| 8 51 
48] 7 6/10 9/1 5 1] 6 52] 9 47 
A7| 7 7|10 55|| 5 0} 6 53/10 35 
46| 7 7/11 32|| 4 59} 6 53/11 16 
¢ fies ae 4 59) 6 54/11 51 
7 912 All 4 58] 6 55).. |. 
7 10)12°30)) 4 58) 6 55/12 20 
7 11/12 54)| 4 57) 6 56/12 48 
42| 7 12} 1 16]! 4 57] 6 57] 1 14 
41} 7 13} 1 37|| & 56] 6 57] 1 40 
41} 7 14) 1 59]) 4 55) 6 58} 2 6 
40| 7 14| 2 24]! 4 55] 6 58] 2 35 
40| 7 15} 2 52|| 4 54) 6 59) 3 7 
39| 7 16]-rises || 4 541 7 0} rises 
38} 7 17) 7 47|| & 541 7 O| 7 25 
7 17| 8 47|| 4 53) 7 1) 8 24 
37|.7 18! 9 39]| 4 53} 7 1) 9 18 
37| 7 19|10 24!| 4 53) 7 2)10 6 


erenth H. M. S. Fisnek H. M. S. Mouth H. M. S. Month H. M. S: Mont H. M. S. 
1 /11 57 || 8 [11 56 24)/ 14 {11 56 14|| 20 [11 56 25|| 26 (11 56 54 
2 |11 56 54] 9 {11 56 21] 15 [11 56 15] 21 |11 56 29) 97 |11 57 1 
8 |11 56 48]/ 10 |11 56 18]] 16 |11 56 16] 22 |11 56 33|| 98 |11 67 8 


4 /11 56 42) 11 |11 56 16)| 17 |11 56 17)| 23 /11 56 37)| 29 {11 57 16 
5 j11 56 36)| 12 j|11 56 15); 18 -j11 56 19}| 24 |11 56 43)) 30 11 57 24 
6 
i6 


11 56 32)| 13 {11 56 14) 19 {11 56 22) 25 |11 56 48// 31 {11 57 32 


Twilight 
Place May; Begins Ends May Begins Ends *;May| Begins Ends 


4. M, BH. M, H. M. Be M; 


Boston...../ 1 11 Q AT 9 6 Q1 2 30 9 22 
New York../ 1 11 2 56 8 58 Q1 2 42 9 12 
Washington.| 1 Td |ReS: fo 8 48 
Charleston..| 1 11 3 30 8 23 

MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
.M. | First fer? teen 20D. 1H. 20M. P.M. 
ee ae a ee eae ee ee 28 12 3 PM. 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus. Evening Stars—Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 


6th Month JUNE, 1953 


S| os mecca Now York City, Washington, Ghaticssens, 
3 New England, Co cut, Virginia, Kentucky, .|| Georgia, Alabama, 
3| 3 ___N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Missouri, Kansas, || Lo j 1 
<i ane Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, ; 
5 s N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, N id na, 
Washington, and yo. and Central California 
“silo Ss Oregon. —_||_ Northern California. 
b> Se a wee ; 
| g |).885,) S25 Masel Sua,| Sum Moon! Sue. Som [Rees eisce | Sete | RSS 
i “Wa. wig. mig. win. ula. win. M\\ez. use. mje. alin. M.|H. M.\H. | 
1] M 4 26) 7 30/11 9]| 4 31] 7 25/11 4|| 4 36) 7 19/11 1]| 4 52) 7 3/10 47 
2} Tu 4 25) 7 31/11 38]| 4 31] 7 25/11 35|| 4 36) 7 20/11 33|| 4 52) 7 3/11 24 
3, W 4 25' 7 32).. 4 30] 7 26)... 4 36). 7. 21).. 4 §2| 7 411 57 
4t"Th 4 24) 7 32)12 AI] 4 30) 7 27/12 3)| 4 35| 7 22/12 QI) 4 52) 7 ae 
5| Fr 4 24) 7 331/12 28]| 4 30] 7 27/12 28)| 4 35) 7 22/12 29]| 4 52) 7 5/12 28 
6| Sa 4 24) 7 34/12 53]| 4 29) 7 28112 55|| 4 35| 7 23/12 56) 4 51) 7 5) 1 O 
TA Te) 4 23) 7 34] 1 19]| 4 29) 7 29] 1 22] 4 34) 7 23) 1 25|| 4 51) 7 6) 1 34) 
3} M 4 23) 7 35) 1 48]| 4 29) 7 29) 1 52]| 4 34] 7 24) 1 57|| 4 51] 7 6| 2 11 
9} Tu 4 23) 7 36) 2 23]| 4 29) 7 30) 2 29)]) 4 34) 7 25) 2 34)| 4 51) 7 7| 2 52 
10| W 4 23) 7 36] 3 Gi| & 28! 7 30] 3 12)| 4 34) 7 25) 3 19]| 4 51) 7 + 7| 3 40 
11} Th || 4 22) 7 37] sets || 4 28) 7 31] sets || 4 34) 7 26) sets || 4 51] 7 8) sets 
12| Fr 4 22) 7 37| 8 58|| 4 28) 7 31] 8 53]| 4 34) 7 26) 8 47|| 4 51) 7 8] 8 26 
13} Sa 4 22) 7 38) 9 38]) 4 28) 7 32) 9 33)]| 4 34) 7 26) 9 26)| 4 51) 7 8] 9 11 
TS 4 22) 7 38|10 11]} 4.28) 7 32)10 6]} 4.34) 7 27/10 2)| 4 51] 7 9] 9 48. 
15} M 4 22) 7 3910 37|| 4 28) 7 33|10 33)]| 4 34) 7 27|10 31|| 4 51] 7 9/10 20 
16} Tu 4 22) 7 39/10.58]| 4 28) 7 33/10 57|| 4 34) 7 28|10 55|| 4 51| 7 9/10 48 
17), W 4 22) 7 39/11. 19]| 4 28) 7 33/11 18]] 4 34) 7 28/11 18]| 4 51] 7 10/11 15 
18} Th 4 22) 7 40/11 39]| 4 28) 7 34/11 39]| 4 34) 7 28/11 40|| 4 51) 7 10/11 41 
19] Fr 4 22) 7 40)11 58}| 4 28) 7 34/12 O]] 4 34) 7 28).. 4 51) 7 10}. 
20) Sa 4 23) 7 40). 4 29) 7 34)... 4 34) 7 29/12 Qj) 4 51] 7 10/12 7 
a1. S 4 23) 7 41/12 20}) 4 29| 7 34/12 22]! 4 34) 7 29/12 25|| 4 52) 7 10/12 34 
22} M 4 23) 7 41/12 44]| 4 29) 7 35)12 47}| 4 34) 7 29]12 51]| 4 52] 7 11} 1 4 
93| Tu 4 23) 7 41) 1 12)| 4 29) 7 35] 1 17/}-4 35] 7 29) 1 22] 4 52) 7 11] 1 39 
24, W 4 23) 7 41) 1 48]| 4 30) 7 35} 1 53]| 4°35) 7 29] 2 O}| 4 52) 7 11) 2 Q1 
25| Th 4 24) 7 41! 2 33}| 4 30] 7 35] 2 39|| 4 35] 7 30} 2 46] 4 53! 7 11) 3 9) 
26| ~~ Fr 4 24) 7 41] rises || 4 30) 7 35) rises || 4 36} 7 30] rises || 4 53) 7 12] rises 
Q7\ Sa 4 24| 7 41) 8 30|| 4 31] 7 35| 8 24]| 4 36] 7 30} 8 19]| 4 53] 7.12] 8 OF) 
981 SS 4 25) 7 41) 9 9j| 4 31) 7 35] 9 4/1] 4 36) 7 30] 9 1]| 4 54|_7 12! 8 45; 
99) M 4 25) 7 41) 9 41|) 4 31] 7 35] 9 38]| 4 37| 7 30] 9 35|| 4 54| 7 12|-9 24 
30| Tu 4 25| 7 41/10 8|| 4 311 7 35/10 6|| 4 37| 7 30110 5\| 4 54| 7 12] 9 58) 


pil oy: eu a > 
: Pi i 


a , 
= 
* 


‘ Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1953 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions) on page 671 


| 
| 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of fl 
Month H, M. S. Moath H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.. 
Pel 67 4] 7 {11 58 42 13 |11 59 54 19> W231 12 25 \12 
2 |11 57 50 8 |11 58 54 14 $112 0 7 20 12 1 24 26° \12 
Serie oo O 9 }11 59 5 15 {12 0 20])} 21 (12 1 38)) 27 (\12 
4 |11 58 10 10. jl 59 17 16 112 O 33 22 192 151 28 \12 
> \1L 68 20 ll {11 59 29 1? 12 0 46))) 88° 12) 2490 i> 
6 {11 58 31|| 12 {11 59 42 18 |12 0 59 QA" 112-72 17 30. {12 
Twilight 
Place June| Begins Ends June, Begins Ends June; Begins 
eal) see Honea oa at H. M 
Boston.,...| 1 ane 9 39 11 2 9 9 50 Q1 8 
New York.. 1 2 29 9 27 11 229 9 37 21 2°22 
Washington.|. 1 2 40 bs a se 2 36 9 24 21 2 34 
Charleston..| 1 3 13 8 42 11 3 10 8 49 pal 3 10 
MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Last Quarter ...... 4D. 12H. 35M. P.M. | First Quarter ...... 19D. TH. 1M. 
New Moon ......... 11 C) 55 A’M: | Full=Moon’.. 5.2...) 6 10 


I ; 29 
Morning Stars—Venus, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Mars, Saturn. - 


eee ae. _ —_— = 4 4 7 
Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1953 


7th Month JULY, 1953 . 31 Days 
ns (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 


oie 
a ton, New York City, * Washington, Charleston, 
g] e | Oe eee || eencettatin., | SEB menecy. || scent Aan, 
: or .. Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
; F s x and § oe Dakota, Lows, Nebraska, ‘ Nevada, and sow nzons. and _ 
3 s renee. an Nom Bf eet entral California uthern California, 
3 La 4 Sun | Sun |Moon ‘Sun | Sun |Moon | Sun , Sun |Moon|| Sun Sun Moon 
a a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|/ Rises| Sets |R.&S. || Rises| Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 
a H. MjJH. MjH. M||H. m.jH. M\H. M.|\\z. ule. uj. wil. win. wie aE. 
i -W 4 26) 7 41/10 33] 4 32) 7 35/10 32]! 4-38) 7 30/10 33]] 4 55] 7 12/10 31 
2} Th 4 27) 7 41/10 57|| 4 33) 7 35/10 58]| 4 38] 7 29/10 59]] 4 56] 7 12111 3 
3) Fr 4 27| 7 41/11 23]| 4 33) 7 35/11 25]! 4 39) 7 29]11 28]| 4 57| 7 11111 36 
4) Sa 4 28) 7 40/11 50|| 4 34) 7 34/11 55]| 4 39] 7 29/11 58/] 4 57| 7 111... 
5| S 4 29) 7 40).. ..|| 4 84) 7 34/.. ..]| 4 40] 7 29]... 4 58) -7 11/12 11 
6) M 4 29) 7 40)12 23)| 4 35) 7 34/12 28]| 4 40! 7 29112 33]| 4 58) 7 11/12 50 
ei. Lu 4 30} 7 39} 1 Qj} 4 36) 7 34) 1 8]| 4 41! 7 28] 1 14! 4 58] 7 11/ 1 34 
8| W 4 31) 7 39) 1 49|| 4 36] 7 33) 1 56)| 4 42) 7 28) 2 3/1 4 59! 7 11] 2 25 
9| Th 4 31} 7 39| 2 44)| 4 37] 7 33) 2 52)| 4 42) 7 28) 2 58]! 4 59) 7 10) 3 21 
10| Fr 4 32) 7 38) sets || 4 38] 7 33] sets || 4 43] 7 27] sets || 5 0! 7 10! sets 
ii} Sa 4 33) 7 38) 8 10|| 4 38} 7 32] 8 5)| 4 43) 7 27| 8 2/1 5 1] 7 10] 7 46 
12} S 4 34) 7 37) & 38]| 4 39) 7 32) 8 35]| 4 44) 7 27) 8 32/1 5-1) 7 10] 8 19 
13} M 4 34) 7 °37| 9 2|| 4 40) 7 31) 9 Oj] 4 45) 7 26) 8 58/15 217 9] 8 49 
14; Tu 4 35) 7 36] 9 23)| 4 41) 7 31] 9 22|| 4 46) 7 26) 9-211 5 217 9/917 
15}. W 4 36) 7 35) 9 42|| 4 41] 7 30) 9 42/| 4 46) 7 25) 9 43]| 5 3) 7 9/9 42 
16} Th 4 37| 7 35)10 2)| 4 42) 7 29/10 3/| 4 47| 7 25/10 41/5 417 silo 8s 
17; Fr 4 38) 7 34/10 22|| 4 43) 7 29/10 25)| 4 48) 7 24/10 27|| 5 4! 7 8/10 34 
18) Sa 4 39) 7 33)10 44|| 4 44) 7 28/10 48]| 4 49) 7 23|10 51] 5 5) 7 7/11 3 
19} S 4 40) 7 32/11 10)]| 4 45) 7 27/11 16]| 4 50) 7 23)11 20] 5 5) 7 7/11 35 
20) M 4 40) 7 32/11 43|| 4 45) 7 27/11 49]| 4 50) 7 22/11 55]/ 5 617 6. .. 
21; Tu AAD 730 alg, Ble a AV51) 7 21). a 8 Te Se iieees 
29} W 4 42) 7 30/12 23)| 4 47) 7 25/12 29)| 4 52) 7 21/12 36/1 5 7] 7 5112 57 
93 Th 4 43) 7 29} 1 12)! 4 48) 7 24) 1 19]| 4 52) 7 20) 1 26]) 5 8) 7 5} 1 49 
24) Fr 4 44) 7 28|'2 14)! 4 49) 7 24) 2 211} 4 53) 7 19] 2 28]) 5 91 7 4| 2 50 
25! Sa 445] 7 27] rises |} 4 50) 7 23}]-rises || 4 54) 7 18] rises || 5 9] 7 3] rises 
961 S 4 46] 7 26] 7 39)| 4 50) 7 22] 7 36)| 4 55) 7 17) 7 33]) 5 10) 7 3/7 20 
Qo7; M 4°47| 7 25) 8 10|)| 4 51) 7 21] 8 7|| 4 56) 717) 8 5]| 5 11) 7 2] 7 57 
98} Tu 4 48] 7 24} 8 36|| 4 52) 7 20) 8 35]| 4 57/7 16] 8 34// 5 11/ 7 1] 8 31 
29| W 449) 7 23) 9 1]| 4 53} 7 19} 9 1)} 4 58) 715) 9 2/| 5 12} 7 O| 9 4 
30} Th 4 50| 7 22) 9 27|| 4 54) 7 18) 9 28]! 4 59) 7 14! 9 30]| 5 13! 7 O| 9 37 
$1| Fr 4 51| 7 21) 9 54)| 4 55) 7-17|_9-57]| 4 59} 7 13110 Oj] 5 13) 6 59/10 12 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month|H. M. S. Monenly. M. s.|imonthiH. M. s.|lmonehla. mM. s.llmonchia, M.S. 
1 /12. 3 42 8 |12 456 14 #|12 5 44 20 112 6 15 26 |12 6 24 
Doth? 4353 9 112 5 5] 15 (12 5 50]}} 21 |12: 6 18) 27 12 6 24 
3 |12 4 -5 10 |12 5 14 16 #|12 #5 56 22 |12 6 20 2 112. 6 23 
4 |12 4-15]) 11 (12° 5 22]) 17 |12 6 2/| 23 |12 6 22)| 29 |12 6 21 
§ |12 4 26 12 |12 5 30 18 |12 6 7 94 |12 6 23 30 |12 619 
6 |12° 4 36 13 #112 5 37 19 |12 611 25 |12 6 24 31 |12 6 16 
7 |!12 4 46 
Twilight 
—Place |July,; Begins , Ends ,;July, Begins Ends |[July; Begins Ends 
Peas eee aa: pe a H. M. H. M. H. M. H M. 
Boston...../ 1 2°13 9 54 11 Q QA 9 47 Q1 2 39 9 33 
New York..} 1 2 27 9 40 il 2 36 9 34 Q1 2 50 9 22 
Washington.} 1 2 40 9 28 11 2 48 9 22 Q1 3 0 9:12 
Charleston..| 1 | 3 14 8 53 fd) 37 22 8 49 21 ||. 23:30 8 43 
MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ee es Mi Pull Moon 0 ae to 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Saturn. 


- 


ps * Lavvononcdl= ely eaten ieee eee 


Sth Month AUGUST, 1953 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
o To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671° 


Dg] a | xebetietnn, || Neerere cle. 
q 36 ew 2 } 
gs, |e rere | eters | eaeete Ca eee ae 
S| 3 eryantington, ad" yy cmninae ance: Contin Gelifarnia. ‘|| southern Caltoriaae 
a a 5 Oregon. Northern California. 
Se 
© | 2 | Se.| Ses Mochi] izes] Sos [RSP wise | Sees [RSS|] wince | Seve (RUSS 
ae min. Miz. Milz. wiz. wig. uila. wig. ula. Miiz. ja. M.\a. M. 
1 7 20|10 25)| 4 56 16|10 30 0 12/10 34/| 5 14) 6 58/10 49° 
2 7:19]11. 2/| 4 57 15/11- 8 1 11}11 14|) 5 15) 6 57/11 33 
3 7 18/11 46|| 4 58 14/11 52 2 10/11 59]| 5 15) 6 57).. .. 
A de AGl So: 4 59 13}. . 3 9|.. ..|]| 5 16] 6 56/12 21 
5 7 15|12 38)| 5 O 12/12 45 4 8}12 52|| 5 17) 6 55) 1 15 
6 714) 1 38)| 5 1 11} 1 45 5 6) 1 52!| 5 17) 6 54) 2 13 
uf 7:13) 2 411} 5 2 9} 2 48 6 5| 2 5411 5 18] 6 53) 3 14 
8 711|' 3 47|| 5 8 8) 3 53 Lf 4| 3 58|| 5 19] 6 52) 4 14 
9 7 10} sets || 5 3 7| sets 8 3} sets |} 5 19) 6 51) sets 
7 9 728) 5 4 6| 7 26 8 2| 7 25); 5 20) 6 50) 7 19 
7 #7748) 5 5 4| 7 47 9 1| 7 48]| 5 21) 6 49) 7 45 
7 68 8 5 6 3} 8 8 10 0} 8 9 5 21) 6 48) 8 11 
dae DO Scet! Oe 2} 8 29 11 58] 8 31]| 5 22] 6 47) 8 37 
7 3| 8 48) 5 8 0} 8 51 12 57| 8 54/| 5 23) 6 4619 4 
Mie a SekohoaesD 59| 9 16 13 56| 9 20)| 5 23! 6 45] 9 34 
7 O| 9 41) 5 58 54| 9 5 6 44/10 9 
6 59/10 17|| 5 5 6 
6 57/11- 1]| 5 5 6 
6 56/11 56)) 5 5 6 
6 54).. ..1 5 5 6 
6 53; 1 O}] 5 5 6 
6 51; 2 13]| 5 5 6 
6 49) 3 31]| 5 5 6 
6 48) rises || 5 5 6 
| 6 46) 7 2\| 5 5 30] 6 
| 6 44| 7 28|| 5 5 6 
6 43) 7 55|| 5 5 6 
6 41| 8 26|| 5 5 6 
6 39/9 1]| 5 5 6 
6 38| 9 44|| 5 5 6 
6 36/10 34|| 5 5 6 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of 


MonthiH, M. S.||Month|H. M, S. Manat H. M. S. Monn H. M. S. Monee H. M. S. 
1/12 613|/| 8 [12 5 33|| 14 |12 4 36/1 20 |12 3 19|| 96 \12 1 45 
2 |12 6 9] 9 |12 5 25/| 15 [12 425]/ 21 |12 3 4j| 97 lta 1 28 
3 |12 6 4] 10 |12 5 16] 16 [12 4 12|| 22 [12 2 49/| 98 l12 110 
4/12 5 59) 11 [12 5 7|| 17 |12 4 Ol] 93 [12 2 34] 99 l12 0 52 
5 |12 5 53|/| 12 |12 4 57|| 18 |12 3 47|| 24 |12 2418/1 30 |12 0 34 
6 |12 5 47/| 13 |12 4 47|/ 19 |12 3 33|| 25 l12 2 1\| 31 |12 0 15 
7 12 541 | 


Twilight 
___ Place Aug. Begins Ends Aug.,; Begins Ends Aug.; Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. i. 
Boston.....| 1 | 2 57 915 || 11 | 3 13 856 || 21 | 3 99 337 
New York.) 1| 3 6 | 9 6 |/11{ 820 | 8 50 ||-21| 334 | #340 
Washington.) 1|/ 314 | 858 |/ 11] 398 | s42 | 91] 340 | g 24 | 
Charleston..| 1 3 41 8 31 ll 3 50 8 20 Q1 3 59 81% 


MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


Last Quarter ...... 1s. 10H. 16M. P.M. | First Quarter 17D 

New Moon ......... 9 11 10 A.M. Pull Moons - pene Ae ye an PM: j 
as rter) < 22 'M. 

Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter. avenine Bie sees : x Be 


SEPTEMBER, 1953 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 
Boston, New York City, Washington, 
New d, Connecticut, a, Kentucky, 
N.Y. te, Pennsylvania, Ohio, , Kansas, 
Mi Wisconsi ana, Ilinoi Colorado, Utah, 
N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and 
Wi n, and Wyo and Central California. 
Oregon. Northern California. 


QT 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32) 
33 
34 
35 
36 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


Or OV Ov Ge Gr GT Oe Se GTO Oe OT TOW OT OT OT Gt OT Gr Gt Gt St Gt Gtr 
AAA AAA AAMIIRAAARAARAMAARAAMAARAAAARARH 
Or Or Or Sr Sr St Gr St Sr Sr Or St St St Or Sr Ot Or Sr Or Gr Or Or Gt Sr Sr Gr Gr Gr Gr 


AAM AAA AAAI AAAAMAARAARAARAAARARAAAARARH-: 


‘Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Sun | Sun |Moon|; Sun | Sun ;Moon!|| Sun , Sun |Moon|} Sun Sun |Moon 

Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 

H. M.|\H. M.\|\H. M.\H. M.)H. = jH. M.A. j|H. M.|\H. MH. M, 
26 9 3 be. 


Day of 


th|H. 


enon le. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month|H. M: Ss. Month H. M. S.||Mon M. S. 

4 ln 59 57|| 7 (11 57 Boll 13 [11 55 54] 19 |11 53 46]] 95 |11 51 40 

2 |11 59 38 8 |11 57 38 14 |11 55 33 20 |11 53 25 26 |11 51 19 

3 /11 59 18 9 {11 57 18 15 {11 55 12 21 1/11 58 4 97 \11 50 59 

4 11 58 59 10 =|11 56 57 16 {11 54 50 22 111 52 42 28 |11 50 39 

5 {11 58 39 11 |11 56 36 17, «11 54 29 93 j11 52 21 29 }11 50 19 

6 |11 58 19 12 |11 56 15 18 |11 54 8 24° |11 52 O|]- 30 }11 49 59 

Twilight 

Place Sept.| Besins Ends Sept., Begins Ends Sept. Begins — 4 Ends 
ema he He. H. mM. | HM. Ham. | Hoe 
Boston..... 1 3 45 8 14 11 3 58 7 54 Q1 4 11 i fe 
New York.. 1 3 49 8 10 11 4 2 7 51 Q1 4 14 7 32 
Washington.| 1 3 54 8 5 tl Beat 7 46 Q1 4 16 7 30 
Sharleston..| 1 4 9 7 50 11 417 7 36 Q1 4 4 7 22 

MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) i 

z F P.M. 

Soemoon 0...) gD. 2H. 47M. «AM. |Full Moon .-......22D. 11H. 15M. BM. 


‘first Quarter ...... 


B 29 
forning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Saturn. 


Calendar for Calendar for 
F 3 New York at Charleston, . 
a = Mi aD, eg aiken Texas, New ine e| 
=) as Washing BE ry Southern California. — 
iad seis 4 
ES ee oe eae oa 
pears ie Ar. H. M\n. M\z. mlz. mM. iz. m.ja. m.\H. M. 
1} Th "5 Bi 5 56] 5 43)..' ..}] 5 56 54) 5 45/12 2 
9} Fr 5 58 5 57| 5 41/12 42!) 5 56 55| 5 441 1 1 
3) Sa 5 59 5 58) 5 39| 1 45]| 5 57 55| 5 42) 1 59° 
4, 8 6 0 5 59| 5 38) 2 45]| 5 58 56} 5 41) 2 55 
5) M 6 1 6 0] 5 36) 3 45/| 5 59 57| 5 40] 3 49 
6). Tu 6 2 6 1| 5 34] 4 43/|} 6 0O 57| 5 38| 4 43 
“| OW 6 3 6 2) 5 33) 5 43]// 6 1 58] 5 37| 5 36 
Sie Ch 6 4 6 4 5 31] sets |] 6 2 59) 5 36) sets 
9) Fr 6 5 6 5) 5 29) 5 52)/,/6 3 5 35) 6 12 
10) Sa 6 6 6 6) 5 28] 6 24); 6 4 5 33] 6 48 
11 S 6 8 6 7 5 26] 7 21; 6 5 5 32) 7 30. 
12) M 6 9 6 8] 5 25) 7 4911/6 6 5 31} 8 18 
13) Tu 6 10 6 9] 5 23) 8 441| 6 7 5 30| 9 13 
144 W 6 11 6 10) 5 22; 9 46/16 8 5 ; 
15) Th 6 12 6 11] 5 20/10 55); 6. 9 5 
16) Fr 6 13 6 12} 5 19).. ..|} 6 10 5 
17) Sa 6 15 6 13} 5 17/12 6|| 6 5 
18} S 6 16 6 14) 5 16] 1 19), 6 5 
19} M 617 6 16) 5 14) 2 35)| 6 5 
20| Tu 6 18 6 17) 5 13) 3 51]] 6 5 
21) W 6 19 6 18} 511) 5 8 6 5 
22} Th 6 21 rises || 6 19] 5 10} rises }} 6 5 
6 6 5 8| 5 35/| 6 5 
6 6 5 7] 6 23/|-6 5 
6 6 5 5]| 7 19]| 6 5 
6 6 5 4] 8 20)| 6 5 
6 6 5 3] 9 26|| 6 5 
6 6 5 1110 31]| 6 5 
6 6 5 O}11 35]] 6 5 
6 6 6 5 
6 6 6 5 


10th Month OCTOBER, 1953 31 
(Local Mean Time, A.M, light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 


} 
aa) 
=| 

} 

‘ 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
“Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month)H, M. S.|/Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||MonthiH. M. S. 
1 }11 49 40 8 |1l1 47 34 14 |11 46 2} 20 {11 44 50]| 26 |11 44 1 
2 j11 49 21 cs YS WS Uy 15 |11 45 49}, 21 |11 44 40]) 27 |11 43 55 
$8 |11 49 2} 10 1/11 47 1 16 «|11 45 36]} 22 |11 44 31 28 |11 43 50 
4 |j11 48 43); 11 /11 46 46 17 (|11 45 24)/ 23 |11 44 22)! 29 111 43 46 
5 
6 
i 


11 48 25]) 12 |11 46 31]; 18 {11 45 12/| 24 |11 44 14// 30 |11 43 49 
8 


11 48 13. {11 46 16 19. {11 45 1 25 11 44 7 31 |11 43 40 
ll 47 51 
Twilight 
Place Oct. | Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends _ j||Oct.| Begins Ends 
H, M H. M H. M H..M Beer HM. | 


Washington. 4 Q7 7:12 11 | 4 36 6 57 Q1 | 4 46 6 43 | 
Charleston. . 4 32 heed, ll; 4 39 6 54 21 4 46 643 | 
Pia 

MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) | 


New Moon ......... 7D. 1H. 40M. P.M.|Full Moon ......... 22D. TH. 56M. AM! 
First Quarter ...... 15 4 44 P.M. |Last Quarter ...... 29 8 9 A.M.) 
Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. Evening Stars—Mercury, Saturn. 


——)  —eo oe 2 ae a hee dd 


‘Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1953 


NOVEMBER, 1953 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 


Calendar for Calendar for Calendar for 


rs 3 Boston New York Cit 
* yy Washington, Charleston, 
SE | eee” | react tn, | Sennen” | Seats Seam 
; a chigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
iS F N_ and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebresis, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
$ . pee Noreen 5h eee Central California. Southern California. 
. > p> SS OS ha 
a| a Rises | Sots |Ro&S'|| Hises | Soca [RBS || ices | Sean TMeaca ll wee | oe Ieee 
H. M.JH. M.\H. M.\|H. M.|\H. M.|H. M 
aa -S 6 6 27| 5 O} 1 39|| 6 17) 5 9) 1 44 
2) M 6 6 28) 4 59] 2 37/| 6 18] 5 8} 2 37 
3; Tu 6 6 29] 4 58) 3 35/| 6 19| 5 7] 3 31 
4, - W 6 6 30) 4 56] 4 33/] 6 20} 5 G6 4 26 
5) Th 6 6 31] 4 55] 5 33]) 6 21) 5 6] 5 22 
6} Fr 6 6 33] 4 54! sets || 6 22} 5 5] sets 
Wie Sa 6 4 6 34) 4 53] 5 9]| 6 2315 5) 5 29 
8) S 6 5 6 35| 4 52! 5 54!| 6 241 5 4] 6 16 
9) M 6 43 6 33 40 6 36} 4 51] 6 47]| 6 25} 5 317 9 
6 44 7 33 41 6 37] 4 51| 7 46/| 6 26) 5 3/8 8 
6 46 | 8 40 42 6 38] 4 50} 8 52|| 6 27| 5 2) 9 10 
6 47 9 50 43 6 39] 4 49/10 0O}| 6 28} 5 1/10 15 
6 40/11 3 45 6 40] 4 48/11 10]| 6 29) 5 1/11 21 
6 39/5 46 6 42) 4 47 6 30/540 
6 38/12 16 47 6 43} 4 46/12 20]) 6 30} 5 0/12 26 
6 37) 1 30 48 6 44) 4 46] 1 31]| 6 31) 4 59 33 
6 37| 2 45 49 6 45] 4 45) 2 44/| 6 32) 4 59 40 
6 36,4 3 50 6 46) 4 45) 3 58]| 6 33) 4 58 50 
6 35) 5 22 52 6 4A7| 4 44) 5 15|| 6 34) 4 58 1 
6 ises 6 4 i 6 4 
6 6 4 6 4 
6 6 4 6 4 
i) 6 4 6 4 
fi 6 4 6 4 
fi 6 4 6 4 
7 6 4 6 4 
7 6 4 6 4 
if 6 4 6 4 
7 6 4 6 4 
4 6 4 6 4 


eee 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 


7 (#111 43° 45]/) 13 /11 44 21] 19 /|11 45 28)| 25 |11 47° 3 
11 43 37 8 |11 43 49]) 14 |11 44-30]} 20 |11 45 42)| 26 |11 47 22 
11 43 37 9 |11 43 54!) 15 |11 44 40)) 21 |11 45 56)) 27 |11 47 42 
11 43 59)|} 16 {11 44 51); 22 |11 46 12)) 28 |11 48 2 
11 43 39]| 11 /|11 44 -6]/ 17 |11 45 2 
11 43 41|| 12 /11 44°13]/| 18 |11 45 15]| 24 |11 46 46/| 30 [11 48 44 


BD Sr > Oo te 
_ 
—_ 
[od 
ies) 
iS) 
@ 
a 
i=) 


Twilight | 


Place Nov.| Begins Ends Nov.; Begins Ends |Nov.| Begins Ends 


A, M. H.M, H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M 
1 4 58 6 29 11 5 9 6 19 Q1 5 20 6 12 

New York../ 1 4 58 6 29 11 Gear 6 20 21 5 18 6 14 
1 5.6 
1 


Washington. 4 57 6 30 11 6 22 21 5 16 6 15 
Charleston. . 4 53 6 33 11 5-2 6 27 a1 5 10 6 23. 


MOON’S PHASES, 1953 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


New Moon ......... 6D. 12H. 58M. P.M, | Full Moon ; . 20D. 6H. 12M. P.M 
First Quarter ...... 14 2 52 A.M. | Last Quarter ...... 28 3 16 A.M. 
Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Evening Star—Mercury. 


a 


_Atronneal—Datty Calendar, 1958 


SLE 


_ DECEMBER, 1953 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M, black) 
To cbtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 


Oregon. 


Sun Moon 
Sete |R.&S. 


Sun 
Rises 


Day of the Month 


ae 
3 
higan, Wiscons 

2 a cong Dakota," 
+ Saaniaetan as 

md 

° 

d 


a | —————l———— 


M.\H. M.\H. MJ\H. M.|\H. M.|H> M, 
38 


a 


E «|. AY: A 
1 42 4| 4.34} 2 25/1 7 Oo} 2 24|| 6 45] 4 54] 2 17) 
Ql 4 5| 4 33/3 25] 7 1 3 23|| 6 45| 4 54] 3 13 
3 4 6| 4 33| 4.27|| 7 2 4 24|| 6 46] 4 54) 4 9° 
4 4 7| 4 33| 5 29/17 3 5 26|| 6 47) 4 54/5 8 
5 4 8| 4 33| 6 33/17 3 6 27|| 6 48} 4 54) 6 7 
6 4 9 33] sets || 7 4 sets || 6 49] 4 54) sets 
% 4 10| 4 33| 5 32|| 7 5 5 39|| 6 50| 4 54/6 1 
8 4 11| 4 33| 6 37|| 7 6 6 44|| 6 50| 4 54,7 4 
9 4 12| 4 33| 7 47|| 7 7 7 52|| 6 51] 4 54,8 9 
10 4 7 8 9 2|| 6 51| 4 55| 9 14. 
11 4 7 9 6 52| 4 
12 4 7 9 6 53| 4 
13 4 7 6 53] 4 
14 4 7 6 54| 4 
15 4 7 6 55| 4 
16 4 7 6 55| 4 
17 4 % 6 56| 4 
18 4 7 6 56| 4 
19 4 ‘ 6 57| 4 
20 4 7 6 57| 4 
21 4 7 6 58| 4 
22 4 7 6 58| 4 
28 4 7 6 59| 4 
24 4 7 6 59] 5 
| 25 4 7 7 O15 
26 4 7 7 115 
27 4 7 7 215 
28 4 7 7 25 
29 4 7 7 5 
30 4 7 7 35 
4 7 7 315 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H, _ M. S.||Month/H, M. S.||Month/H. M. S. Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


Te ll-49' 7 8 |11 51 59]; 14 |11 54 46)| 20 |11 57 42]|.26 l12 0o 
2 {11 49 29 9 11 52 26), 15 |11 55 15)| 21 111 58 V1 97 12 oF 
3 |i1 49 53) 10 j|11 52 53)} 16 |11 55 44)) 22 111 58 41/] 98 |12 1 
4 |11 50 17)| 11 {11 53 21)) 17 1/11 56 13]} 23. |11 59 11]| 29. j12 2 
5 |1l 50 42)) 12 /11 53 49)) 18 |11 56 42]} 24 1/11 59 41/] 30 |12 2 
6 jld 51 7); 13 11 54°17)) (“19 .111 57 12]] ©2512 0 10]] $81 12 3 
aE : 


Twilight 
Place Dec. Begins Ends Dec.| Begins Ends Dec. Begins Ends 
H.M. | #. M. H. M. HM ae 
Boston.....| 1 5 29 6 9 ll 5 38 6 8 Q1 5 44 6 12 
New York..| 1 5. 26 6 12 Ml 5 35 6 12 Q1 5 AL 6.15 
Washington.| 1 5 25 6 13 ll 5 33 6 14 Q1 5 39 6 17 
Charleston..! 1 5 18 6 21 ll 5 24 6 23 Q1 5 30 6 26 
MOON’S PHASES, oe Nata STANDARD TIME) ’ 
New Moon ......... 6D. 5H. 48M. Full Moon... 29). 20D. 6H. 43M. A.M. 
First Quarter ...... 13 11 30 Ve M Last Quarter ... 8 12 43 A.M 


2 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn. Evening Star—Jupiter. 


ce ee Seg ieee J ‘ 


a. 


Astronomical—Daily Calendar, 1954 


Month ~ JANUARY, 1954 . 31 Days 


: (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) - 


Oregon. Northern California. 


Sun | Sun |Moon|/ Sun Sun |Moon 
Rises ; Sets |R.&S.|| Rises| Sets |R.&S. 


M.j\H. M.|H. M.||H. M.\H. M.|H. M. 
29 2 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 671 
a = ; 
rs Calendar for Calendar for Cal 
“4 r Boston, New York City, Gaseuaten 
3 New England, Connecticut Vi Georgia, Alabama. 
2 Rh i. aye aie Pennsylvania, Ohio, yuri, K: Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Wis diana, Illinois, 
2 N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, as ai Fees xe 
& n, and Wyoming, and Southern California 
) 
> 
a 
a 


Sun | Sun |Moon 
-|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 


jz. w.\H. oe. Of 


y 


1) Fr vi 4 38| 4 23]| 7 24) 4 43] 4 19 7 215 5] 3 54 
9| Sa Y 29) 4 39) 5 25|| 7 24) 4 44] 5 20 7 215 6) 4 54 
3}. S 7 29| 4 40] 6 23)) 7 24) 4 45) 6 17 7 25 WW 5 50 
4) M 7 29| 4 41] sets || 7 24) 4 46) sets 7 3) 5 8] sets 
5} Tu || 7 29) 4 42] 5 281) 7 24) 4 47| 5 33 7 315 8) 5 55 
6} W 7 29) 4 43) 6 41|| 7 24) 4 48) 6 45 i Mees ens Yeas: fay (os 
a) Eh 7 29| 4 44] 7 56]| 7 24) 4 49] 7 59 7 3! 5 10) 8 10 
8| Fr 7 29| 4 45; 9 91) 7 24) 4 50] 9 10 7 3! 5 11) 9 16 
9| Sa 7 29) 4 46/10 23]| 7 24) 4 51/10 23 7 3! 5 12)10 22 
10; S 7 29) 4 47/11 36]| 7 24) 4 52/11 35 7 $3! 5 13/11 29 
li; M 7 28) 4 48).. 7 2) 4 53)... 7 3/5 13a 
12} Tu 7 28) 4 49/12 51)| 7 23) 4 54/12 48 7 3| 5 14/12 36 
13} W 7 28| 4 50! 2 6/| 7 23) 4 55) 2 2 7, 3) 5 15] 1 43 
14, Th 7 27| 4 51!) 3 19]| 7 23) 4 56) 3 14 7 2) 5 16) 2 54 
15) Fr 7 27| 4 53] -4 29)| '7 22) 4 57] 4 23 7. -2) 5 27) Seas 
16} Sa 7 26) 4 54! 5 3Iil 7 22) 4 58) 5 25 7 2| 5 18] 4 58 
aS 7 26) 4 55] 6 22/1] 7 21] 4 59] 6 17 7 25 19) 5 58 
18} M 7 25) 4 56 rises || 7 21] 5 0 rises 7 (1| 5 20] rises 
19} Tu 7 25) 4 57| 5 48]| 7 20) 5 1] 5 52 Y 15 21/628 
20| W 7 Q4| 4 58! 6 54!) 7 20) 5 2) 6 57 TT) 5 22am 
21; Th 7 23; 5 0| 7 58] 7 19) 5 3) 8.0 7 O| 5 23) 8 6 
92) Fr 7 2315 1) 9. Ol] 7 19) 5 519 O 7 O|5 2419 1 
23! Sa 7 22; 5 2/10 1]| 7 18} 5 6/10 O 7 O| 5-25) 9 57 
941 § 7 21|5 3/11 2/| 717) 5 711 O 6 59) 5 25/10 51 
95) M 7 Qi°5\ 5). 2 2. ee 17-5. 911-59 6 59] 5 26/11 46 
96, Tu 7 :20|- 5 6/12 2]| 7 16|.5 10)... .. 6-58) 5. 27a 
o7; W a 19S A Al Yb] S41 1 6 58] 5 28/12 43 
28} Th 7 18) 5- 9-2. 7|| 7-14) 512) 2 8 6 57| 5 29) 1 40 
29| Fr 717; 510) 3 9} 7 141513) 3 4 6 57| 5 30) 2 39 
30| Sa 7 16} 5 11) 4 8]| 7 13} 5°15) 4 2 6 56) 5 31] 3 36 
$11 S 7 15| 5 12| 5  2|| 7. 121-5 16-4 56 6 56| 5 32| 4 31 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S. 


a | | | | | CT 


12 3 35 8 |12 6 45)| 14 |12 9 7 20 {12 11 5}) 26 {12 12 36 
12 4 3 9 |12 710) 15 |12 9 28). 21 {12 11 22); 27 {12 12 49 
12 4 31 10 |12 7 35); 16 {12 9 49])) 22 |12 11 39)| 28 (1213 1 
459} 11 |12 7 59) 17 |12 10 9j| 23 |12 11 54/} 29 |12 13 12 


“2D Or & 69 We 
—_ 
N 


12 5 26 12°12. (8°22 18 |12 10 28 24 |12 12 9 30 -|12 13 22 
12 5 53 138/12 8 45 19 |12 10 47 25. 12° 12°23 31 }j12 13 31 
Ub A pal 
Twilight 
Place . |Jan.| Begins Ends Jan.| Begins Ends Jan. Begins Ends 
H. M, H. M HH. M H. M. H. M HH. M. 
Boston. «...f°» 1 5 48 6 19 11 5 48 6 28 21 5 44 6 39 
New York..} 1 5 45 6 22 11 5 46 6 31 21 5 43 6 39 
Washington.| 1] 5 43 624 || 11 | 5 44 6 33 21) 5 42 6 41 
Charleston..|' 1 5 34 6 33 11 5 36 6 40 Q) 5 34 6 49 
MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Yew Moon ......... 4D. 9H. 21M. P.M. | Full Moon ......... 18D. 9H. 37M. P.M. 
“irst Quarter ...... 11 7 22 P.M. | Last Quarter .... 26 10 28 P.M. 
Evening Stars—Mercury, Juviter-. 


Morning Stars—Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


2nd Month ' FEBRUARY, 1954 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time see sivechans on page 671 


Calendar for 


Calendar for Calendar for q 
¢ = sie ta New York City, | ae eee Coentesee: | 
B 3 New. land, Stace nig Vv. Kentue! ee 
= = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, uri, Kansas, Lo Arana ; 
5 es Michigan, Wisconsin, In Tilino: Colorado, Utah, Texas, ae, exico, 
=| 4 Weshineto Hee 0 Central California, Southern California. 
S ra Oregon. 4 
e i M Sun Sun | Sun |Moon 
G| & || Rises | Ses (RBS l| Rises | SSB [RWS "|| Rises | Sete |R. 


we 
—o 


1 5 21h 
Q 13 6 5) 
3 12 sets 
4 11 4 oe 
5 7 8 8} 
6 21 917 
ff 37 0 26) 
8 52 1 35 
9 40 
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Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of, Day of Day of Day of a 3 
Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|iH. M. S.||Month|H. M, S.||Month|H. M. S. 


12 13 40 7 12 14 14)/ 13 |12 14 19]| 19 |12 13 5é6l| 25° |12 13 10 
12 13 47 8 |12 14 16) 14 [12 14 17]| 20 |12 13 50l| 26 |12 13 (0 
13 54 9 |12 14 18}} 15 [12 14 14)| 21 |12 13 43|| 27 |12 12 50 
1214 O}/ 10 |12 14 20]| 16 |12 14 1o]] 22 |12 13 36|| 98 12 12 39 
1214 5) 11 |12 14 20/) 17 |12 14 6]! 93 |12 13 28 
G (12 14 10|| 12 |12 14 20|| 18 |12 14 2\| 94 Io 13 19 


Cr & 68 2 
_ 
N 


Twilight 
Place Feb. Begins Ends Begins Ends Begins Ends 
iM. le ne Haee ear TEAM. | ane 
Boston..... I |= 5 88 6 50 5 28 Ul 2 5 15 714 
New York..| 1 5 37 6 51 OER Toke Tnne 5 15 714% 
Washington.| 1] 5 35 6 53 5 27 Cia. 5 15 713.4 
Charleston. .|' 1 5 30 5 23 7 6 


5 15 7:13 


MOON’S PHASES, 1954 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


New Moon ......... 3D. 10H. 55M. A.M. |Full Moon .....,.. 17D. 2H. 17M P.M | 
First Quarter ... |... 10 3 29 A.M. | Last riers: ne i '™. 
Morning Stars—Mars, Saturn. comets . Ste = 


Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections; Military Time 671 
The Calendar in Standard Time for Cities in the U. S. 


w to ascertain the same time for 120 United States cities from Local Mean Tim 
oy monthly calendar pages immediately preceding) oe © Valent 


Directions: For New York City subtract 4 minutes from th 
result is in Eastern Standard Time; for other cities, use the enlendar prea heat Be peas ane aaa 
J “i subtract the given number of utes; ‘ives the required standard time, which is Hastern, 


niral, Mountain or Pacific, according as the letter E, C, M or P is found 
indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, a correction for Tauibade ta Sateebie Sch ree a 


to be found in the tabie below, in the column headed by the small letter and on line with the date. 
Use Calendar for 1 


Use Palsadar for Use Calendar for Use Calendar tor 


New York City Washington, D. C Charleston 
* Taner e. Connecticut” California (Centr: 
3 nn alifornia (Central - 
Boise City....add 45 Mb PR ya art 7 E |San Fran..... add 10 Be Mobile. shee 8 CI 
Pocatello..... add 30 M |Hartford..... sub 9 Eb Colorad Montgomery ..sub 15 G 
New Haven...sub 8 E |co}, springs © OonE Rm 
Eb "Illinois Denver...... | 0M |phoenix.. cade 
GiteGoee ub 9 Cb |Pueblo;....-. sub -2 M. | Roenix. <7, 7 adgseeeee 
Springfield....sub 1 Ce Delaware ° Arkansas 
z niwiena Wilmington...add 2 E |Hot Springs. .add 12 Cb 
bhi . Dols anuvitic . cub 10- Ge Dist. of Columbia Little Rock...add 9 Cb 
Springfield.‘ ‘sub 10 E Fort Wayne...sup 19 C Washington...add 8 E | California (Southern) 
Worcester....sub 13 E |Gary......... sub 11 C Kansas Los Angeles,..sub. 7 Pb 
Indianapolis...sub 15 Ce |Topeka...... add 23 C |Monterey.:..add 8 Pe 
Michigan Kokomo......sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce |San Diego....sub 12 P 
Battle Creek..add 41 E |Terre Haute..sub 10 Ce Kentucky Santa Barbara.sub 1 Pb 
ee eo aie Frankfort. ...sub 20 Florida 
: Burlington....add 4c |Lexington....sub 22 C |Jacksonville..add 27 Ef 
Minnesota Calne honids cad 7 Gb [Louisville....sub 17 C 
Minneapotis. .add 13 Ce |Davenport....add 2 C Maryland 
Montana Des Moines...add 15 C |Baltimore....add 6 E 
the add 30 Me|Sioux City....add 26 Cb Mis 1 
New York Nebraska —~ Jefferson City.add =O) E 
aibany....-.- sub 5 E |Lincoln...... Kansas City..add 18 C e+e, add E 
Biinghantds. add 4% ee age — e S Springfield....add 13 Ge |S4vannah....add 24 E 
Buffalo....... add 16 E St. Louis..... add iC Louisiana 
Poughkeepsie..sub 4 E lio Nevada New Orleans.. 0 Ct 
Rochester....add 10 E /Cincinnati....add 38 Ee |Carson City...sub 1 P Shreveport. ..add 15 C 
Schenectady..sub 4 E /|Cleveland....add 27 E ae 
Syracuse..... add 5 E_ lumbus. add 32 E New Jersey Mississippi 
Utica +... add 1£E |Dayton...: d 37 Ee [Atlantic City..sub 2 EB Ronen teens add 1C 
Sandusky..... ‘add 31 E |Trenton...... sub 1 Eb |Vicksburg....add 3 C 
et es Ga toledo... +s add 34 EB North Carolina New Mexico 
= en Youngstown. .add 23 E Raleigh. ..... add 15 Eg Santa Fé..... add 4 Mc 
x Pennsylvania — South Carolina 
Gh a add 41 Cb actuate Md nad 1 EB Rieti ead Ee Ce Charleston... ada 2003 
erles siete nee add 20 Eb |Okla. City... add 30 Gg |Columbia....add 24 Eb 
Portland. .... add 11 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E : es : 7. 
Salem........ add 12 Pe |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Utah Mémphe eee 
ae Pittsburgh....add 20 © [Salt Lake.....add 28 Mb|Mempas....- e 
Washington Scranton add 3° Nashville. .... sub 13 Ce 
Olympia......add 12 Pd ChARLOR se. ': wrestle Virginia: ah Texas 
Baitiones add 9 Pda > ess a Talend = ORIOLE a sia. a e 
Spokane...... sub 10 Pd Kae it ae tg eg Ep |Richmond....add 10 Ee eee es ade = ci 
j Wisconsin West Virginia Bl Paso add 66 C 
Madison:..... sub 2C Wyoming Charleston...add 26 E |Galveston...:add 19 Cf 
1 M |Wheeling..... add 23 Eb |San Antonio..add 34 Cf 


Cheyenne..... sub 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 


Note—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the 
opposite way subtracted instead of added and vice versa. 


Milwaukee....sub 8 C 


Date a b | Cc | d e f é h 
M M M M M M M 

Jan. 1..|/ sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
15..) sub -2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub 15 

Feb. 1..{ sub 2 °| add 3 add 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 12 
15..| sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 sub 9 
Mar. 1../ sub 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
i 0 0 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 sub i 

Apri] i.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 
| add’ 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 

May 1..| add 2 sub 3 sub 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add ~6 add 11 
15..| add 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub, 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add. 16 

June 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15.. add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 18 

July 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 add 17 
15..| add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add’ 8 d 16 

Aug. 1../: add 2 sub 3 sub 7 sub 14 add. 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
15..| add 1 sub 2 sub 5 sub 10 add 3 add 6 add 5 add 10 

Sept. 1..' add 1 sub 1 sub 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 add 3 add 6 
15,.| add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 add 2 

Oct. 1.. 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub ,1 sub 2 
Fore) subd add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 

Noy. .1..} sub 1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
15..| sub 2 add 3 add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 

Dec. 1..| sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
“ 45.:) sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


Military Time 
The United States Army on July 1, 1942, adopted time of 7:52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours and 
the 24-hour clock pl oer aretene long in effect in | 2 minutes past midnight. Under the new system 
’ d which is patterned on the English the common time standard is divorced from the 
tie or beginning the <dayoat midnight and local time area in the handling of messages from 


one time zone to another. Within time zones mes- 
numbering the hours around the clock. Thus 8 | sages are timed according to local reckoning. For 
A.M. is written as 0800 and 8:25 A.M. as 0825. 


long distance messages Greenwich time is the 
Under this system 4 P.M. becomes 1600 and the ! standard. 


Needonsniegh— eee Reference Calendar 


Ready-Reference Calendar 


Source: H. F. M. Hedrick, Washington, D. C. 


| 
For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date in the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style, | 
i i. 1850 to 2100 inclusive. 


i 
is HOW TO USE THE READY REFERENCE CALENDAR j 
4 To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the table for the year required, and under the months — 
are figures which refer to the corresponding figures at the head of the columns of days below. For 
example: To know on what day of the week July 4, 1918, fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and 
in a parallel line under July is figure 1, which directs to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 
fell on Thursday. of ve 


SJslslsleisisiais 
a)2/S/S/SISlala |S 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1850 TO 2100 ON ee ed Bd Oe a 
4 «eleia oO oy 4 
g| 6) 3/5/2/8/2/ 8/8 
a 
SSS l<lS/S/2/2/8 


8 1878 | 1901 ; 1929 | 1957 | 1985 | 2002 | 2030 | 2058 | 2086 
1861 | 1889 6)1)4/7 
1867 | 1895 
1851 | 1879 
1862 | 1890 
2 Va 
1853 | 1881 
1859 | 1887 
1870 | 1898 
1854 | 1882 
1865 | 1893 
1871 | 1899 
1855 | 1883 
1866 | 1894 
RT linia a> 
1857 | 1885 
1863 | 1891 
Che i 
1858 | 1886 2038 | 2066 | 2004, | | | | | | |_| || 4 
1869 2049 | 2077 4/16)2 
BRT |e is « Bs 2055 | 2083 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1852 to 2096 Ae es (id ae a ia Je edhe 
1852 | 1880 | .... | 1920 | 1948 | 1976 | 2004 | 2032 | 2060 | 208s|4|7|1|4/6l2\4\7/3lslila 
1856 | 1884 | .... | 1924 | 1952 | 1980 | 2008 | 2036 | 2064 | 2002/2|/5|/6|21417\2lslilalela 
1860 | 1888} .... | 1928 | 1956 | 1984 | 2012 | 2040 | 2068 | 2096/7|3|4|7lalel7lalelvlale 
1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 | 2016 | 2044 | 2072 | ....15|1 12/51 7) al sl al al elo 
1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 | 2020 | 2048 | 2076 | ....|\3lel7\lalslalalelalalelo 
1872 |..... 1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 | 2024 | 2052 | 2080 | ..../1lalslalalelilal7lole 
1876 |..... 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 | 2028 | 2056 | 2084 |.....Jel2lalelilalelolsiela 
t 2 3 4 5 6 7 

1 Monday 1 Tuesday 1 Wednesday] 1 Thursday 1 Frida 

Tuesday 2 Wednesday} 2 Thursday 2 Friday 2 Saturday 2 sonny 3 Pua ve! 
3 Wednesday] 3 Thursday 3 Friday 3 Saturday 3 SUNDAY 3 Monday 3 Tuesda; 
4 Thursday 4 Friday 4 Saturday 4 SUNDAY 4 Monday 4 Tuesday 4 Wednesd 
5 Friday 5 Saturday 5 SUNDAY 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 5 Wednesday] 5 Thursday 
6 Saturday 6 SUNDAY 6 Monday 6 Tuesday - 6 Wednesday| 6 Thursday 6 day 
7 SUNDAY 7 Monday 17 Tuesday J Wednesday | 7 Thursday 7 Friday 7 Saturday 
8 Monday 8 Tuesday 8 Wednesday| 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 8 SUNDAY 
9 Tuesday 9 Wednesday| 9 Thursday 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDAY 9 Monday 
10 Wednesday |10 Thursday |10 ‘Friday 10 Saturday {10S AY |10 Monday 10 Tuesday 
11 Thursday |11 Friday 11 Saturday 11 SUNDAY /|11 Monday 11 Tuesday 11 Wednesday 
12 Friday 12 Saturday |12 SUNDAY |12 Monday 12 Tuesday 12 Wednesday |12 Thursday 
13 Saturday (13 SUNDAY /|13 Monday 13 Tuesday 13 Wednesday /13 Thursday* |13 Friday 
14 SUNDAY |14 Monday 14 Tuesday 14 Wednesday|14 Thursday |14 Friday 14 Saturday 
15 Monday 15 Tuesday 15 Wednesday|15 Thursday |15 Friday 15 Saturday {15 SUNDAY 
16 Tuesday 16 Wednesday|16 Thursday |16 Friday 16 Saturday |16 SUNDAY |16 Monday 
17 Wednesday |17 Thursday |17 Friday 17 Saturday 17 SUNDAY |17 Monday 17 Tuesday 
18 Thursday 8 Friday 18 Saturday {18 SUNDAY |18 Monday 18 Tuesday 18 Wednesday 
19 Friday 9 Saturday |19 SUNDAY |19 Monday 19 Tuesday 19 Wednesday |19 Thursday 
20 Saturday |20 SUNDAY |20 Monday 20 Tuesday 20 Wednesday |20 Thursday | 20 Friday 
21 SUNDAY |21 Monday 21 Tuesday 21 Wednesday|21 Thursday |21 Friday 21 Saturday 
22 Monday 22 Tuesday 22 Wednesday|22 Thursday |22 Friday 22 Saturday |22 SUNDAY 
23 Tuesday 23 Wednesday |23 Thursday |23 Friday 23 Saturday |23 SUNDAY 1/23 Monday 
24 Wednesday |24 Thursday |24 Friday 24 Saturday |24 SUNDAY |24 Monday 24 Tuesday 
25 Thursday |25 Friday 25 Saturday |25 SUNDAY |25 Monday 25 Tuesday 25 Wednesday 
26 Friday 26 Saturday |26 SUNDAY /26 Monday 26 Tuesday 26 Wednesday |26 Thursday 
27 Saturday |27 SUNDAY /27 Monday 27 Tuesday 27. Wednesday |27 Thursday |27 Friday 
28 SUNDAY /|28 Monday 28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday |28 Thursday |28 Friday 28 Saturday 
29 Monday 29 Tuesday. 29 Wednesday |29 Thursday |29 Friday 29 Saturday |29 SUNDAY 
30 Tuesday 30 Wednesday |30 Thursday |30 Friday 30 Saturday |30 SUNDAY |30 Monday 
31 Wednesday!31 Thursday |31 Friday 31 Saturday 131 SUNDAY |31 Monday 31 Tuesday 


*In leap years the month of February has 29 days. 
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Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination 


SO 
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The Sun’s Apparent Right Ascension and Declination, 1953 


(Washington—Apparent Noon) 
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The Sun’s SemfDiambeter and Haorizanial Paraiisaae 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 


a aroneimiont THe 


Equat. uat., 
= Horiz. 1953 Semi- Horiz. 1953 c 
see Tuteecoe Parallax Diameter | Parallax Diameter 
, ” a hs , ” ” ’ *” * 5 
.95 ||May 1] 15 54.03 8.73 ||Sept. 8] 15 54.59 8.74 
© Magis | gee MN a bare | ea eh Bee | ER 
21] 16 16.95 8.9 : z ; 79 - 
: 8.93 31] 15 48.19 8.68 ||Oct. 16 2.58 8.8 
Feb. 70 ig 13:32 8.92 June 10 18 46-91 8.67 18 16 5.37 8.84 
BE ie lw Bea) Ge pe 7 bee 
Tok) 7-32 “85 uly : 5 s ; 
, “33 20] 15 46.30 8.66 27) 16 14.62 8.92 
Apr. ce: ig 183 3.80 30] 15 47.23 8.67 — |\Dee. 16 16.08 8.93 
Hh | be Pl eee | ee Pg Be | oe 
ON ae ihe ee 29| 15 52.31 8.72 : 
The Planets and the Solar System ° . 
Prox. Dist. from Earth 
Name Mean Sidereal (Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles 
oO: Daily |Revolution 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum |} Minimum 
——— Biseachasns saisams| Seba xiao ad Bees. oo “eas 
no See 14732.420| _87.96925| 43,355,000! 28,566,000 136 50 
ee aah 5767.670| 224.70080| 67,653,000} 66,738,000 161 25 
So 3548.193| 365.25636| 94'452'000| 91/342" Geos ue 
ERMR ERO Gi SS ce as vies ve 1886.519] 686.9797 | 154:760:000| 128°330/000 248 35 
i SUL. Se nn a 299.128] 4332588 | 506,710,000} 459'940;000 600 367 
MRED. tos oo cckn ss. 120: 455|10759. 20 935,570,000| 836,700,000 1028 744 
i sc: Agios ete agoeee a eescam am Ag | aboe 
ee: Pte dane caret) 14°983190740). 4'300;,000,000|2'750,000,000 3600 3 


Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, 


revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 5; 
Neptune, 2; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 


Eccentricit Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
pane of . Revotutnig=+ Orbit to Miles 
Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* per Second 

° ’ ” 

Breal¢ipisinie-c- 0.205 6250 116 7 0 13.9 * 29.73 
ei Siete s fare. 0.006 7954 584 ‘ 3 23 39.0 21.75 
Farth....... pias 0.016 7288 she Siege eerie 18.50 

ea OES See : 0.093 3617 780 1 50 59.9 14.98 
DIROIUEE Cy ses nesses 0.048 4239 399 1 18 20.7 8.11 
BPAEL ING tely civic ale s.0.0's 0.055 7060 378 2 29 24.7 5.99 
RCI vis vic «.cis' ao «8 0.047 1903 370 0 46 22.8 4.22 
Neptune... 5 ..... 0.008 5694 367 1'46 27.8 3.40 

OO a ee ey 0,248 6438 367 17_ 8 38.4 3.00 

Light at 
Name Mean Mean Annual | Mean Long. | Annual 
° Longitude |Longitude of| Sidereal joftheAscend-|Sidereal Peri- | Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n* | Motion | ing Node* {|Motion helion lion 
ae ° , ” °o ’ ” ” ° , wv a 
BTOROGUEY.. 3 cc scc es 198 24 48.89 | 76 43 27.0 | + 5.7 47 46 26.9 | — 7.6 | 10.58 4.59 
Venus 37 32 56.08 | 130 54 35.3 | + 0.4 76 15 24.0 | —17.9 1.94 1,91 
99 51 28.37 | 102 7 55.6 | +11.6 t ae Pecan leva at sg 1.08 0.97 
358 43 2.30 | 335 11 37.8 | +16.0 49 11 42.2 | —22.5 0.52 0.36 
47 16 9.04 13 33 55.5 | + 7.7 99 58 25.2 | —13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
195 1 2,14 92 7 38.2 | +20.3 | 113 14 46.9 | —18'8 0.012 | 0.010 
111 12 30.13 | 169 53 51.0 | + 8.0 73 45 37.9 | —31.9 0.003 | 0.0025 
201 32 58.04 44 12 46.5 | —19.0 | 131 15 45.5 | —10.6 0.001 | 0.001 
137. 38 8.0 223 10 30.2 0.0 | 109 38 0.2 0.0 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch, January 10, 1953, Greenwich Mean Noon 


Semi-Diameter 


4 = ae a Gravi- Re Prob- 
un t n en- ty at lect-| able 

and At Unit |Mean| Miles|Volume| Mass. | sity Axial Sur. ing | Tem- 

Planets is- Least |(Mean| @=1. | @=1. | @—1 Rotation face / Power] per- 
tance Dist. S.-D.) md ature 

ha row . D. H. M. 8. Pet. F, 

BTU Rigas F415 15 59.6 | ..., |432196/1300000. /333434./ 0.26 | 25 9 713] 28.0] ~% +10,000 
Mercury...... 3.3 5.4 1504 0.055; 0.04 | 0.68 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 I+ 600 
BOTMUIS Wises oe ace 8.4 | 30.4 3788 0.876) 0.83 | 0.94 |224 16 49 9 0.9 59° |+ 68 
PERTUONG Pais oss Fe ay sti Sate) 3959 1.000} 1,000} 1.00 56 4 1.0 44 |+ 59 
INE OOW Nene 45's 15 32.6*| .... 1080 0,020} 0.012) 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7 |+ 200 
INMATE Fi aygie'ee 4.7 8.9 2108 0.150} 0.108} 0.71 24 37 23 0.4 15 |+ 60 
“UT 0) UC) 1 35.2 | 22.6 | 43341/1312. 318.4 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 |— 270 
Chal hy 1 19.¢ 9.2 | 36166] 763. 95.2 0.12 10 14 24 1.2 63 SE Ss0) 
Uranus....... 34.3 1.9 | 15439] 59. 14.66 | 0.25 10-8... 1.0 63 |— 380 
Neptune. :.... 36.6 1.3 | 16466] 72. 17.26 | 0.24 15 40 1.0 73 — 400 


by new methods, is about 0.83 of the mass of the 
from the Sun is about 
D0 m: Perihelion will occur in 1989 
and Aphelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation 
January 1, 1953 its predicted Position 
in the sky will be 9 hours 54 minutes in Right 
Ascension and 22 degrees 52 minutes in North 
Declination, 


The planet Pluto was an object of search for 
Many years in accordance with predictions made 
by Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of 
the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaff, Arizona. It was 
finally located by C. W. Tombaugh of that observa- 
tory and public announcement made on March 13, 
1930. Its mass, according to a recent determination | 


*At mean distance. 
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The Moon’s Phases, 1953 (Standard Time) 
; (A.M.,,light figures; P.M., black) 

Eastern ntral Mountain P. ask: 
ae Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Stl tine sen Time 
4 hase Day | Boston, New |St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt [San Francisco, Fairbanks, 

, York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|/L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
g [East Quarter..] 8 5 9 49 an) 39 He 
_ § |New Moon...) 15 9 8 8 8 7 8 6 8 ss 
First Quarter 22 12 43 21d. 11 43 
‘s ; 10 43 9 43 7 43 
Full Moon 29 6 44 44 4 44 3 44 1 44 
-. |Last Quarter 6 119 10 9 9 ie 
“8 |New Moon 13 8 10 7 10 6 10 3 10 3 10 
@  |First Quarter 20 12 44 11 44 10 44 9 44 7 44 
Full Moon 28 159 12 59 11 59 10 59 8 59 
. {Last Quarter..| 8 1 26 12 26 1 2 4 
& |New Moon...| 15 6 5 (Be ie r 78 8 8 t 76. 
‘s |First Quarter..| 22 3 10 2 10 110 12 10 21d. 10 10 
\ Full Moon....| 30 7 55 6 55 5 55 4 55 2 55 
. |Last Quarter..| 6 11 58 10 58 95 
& |New Moon...| 13 3 9 29 1 5 rs 3 10 $ 
a tO Eo = 20 7 40 6 40 5 40 4 40 “2 40 
Full Moon... .| . 28 11 20 10 20 9 20 8 20 6 20 
Last Quarter..| 6 Tez 6 21 5 21 4 21 
= |New Moon...| 13 12 6 12d. 11 6 10. 6 9 6 7.76 
‘Ss |First Quarter..|_ 20 1 20 12 20 11 20 10 20 8 20 
Full Moon....| 28 12 3 143 10 3 9 3 i fgets 
Last Quarter..| 4 12 35 11 35 10 35 
& |New Moon...| 11 9 55 8 55 7 55 8 Be 1 Be 
ja! First Quarter. . 19 ban 6-1 3 a | tas | 21 
= |Full Moon....|- 26 10 29 9 29 8 29 7 29- 5 29 
Last Quarter 3 5:3 4.3 3.73, 2 3 
2 New Moon...| 10 9 28 8 28 7 28 6 28 4 2 
2 [First Quarter. 18 11 47 10 47 9 47 8 47 6 47 
Full Moon....| 26 7 20 6 20 5 20 4 20 2 20 
Last Quarter. . ft 10 16 9 16 8 16 7 16 5 16 
o>) |New Moon...| 9 11 10 10 10 9 10 8 10 6 10 
5 First Quarter... 17 3 8 Das 1 8 12 8 10 8 
4 {FullMoon....| 24 3 21 2 21 1 21 12 21 10 21 
Last Quarter..} 31 5 46 446 = 3 46 2 46 12 46 
yy. [New Moon... 2 47 1 47 12 47 7d. “11 47 9 47 
6  |First Quarter..| 16 4 49 3 49 2 49 1 49 15d. 11 49 
@ |Full Moon....| 22 11 15 10 15 9 15 8 15 6 15 
“ |Last Quarter..| 29} 4 51 3 51 2 51 1 51 11 51 
. |New Moon... 7 7°40 6 40 5 40 4 40 2 40 
4 First Quarter. . 15 4 44 3 44 2 44 1 44 11 44 
6 |Full Moon....|. 22 7 56 6 56 5 56 4 56 2 56 
3 Last Quarter..} 29 8.9. 7 9 6 9 5 9 3° 9 
G New Moon... 6 12 58 11 58 10 58 9 58 7 58 
> (First Quarter..| 14 2 52 1 52 12 52 13d. 11 52 9 52 
5% |FullMoon....} 20 6 12 5 12 4 12 3 12 1 12 
Last Quarter..| 28 3 16 2 16 1 16 12 16 27d. 10 16 
. |New Moon...| 6 5 48 4 48 3 48 2 48 12 48 
9 |First Quarter..}| 13 11 30 10 30 9 30 8 30 6 30 : 
& .|FullMoon....| 20 6 43 5 43 4 43 3 43 1 43 
Last Quarter. .! 28 12 43 27d. 11-43 10 43 9 43 7 43 
The Moon 


1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 


The Moon complétes a circuit around the Earth 
in a period whose mean or average length is 27 
days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion in common with the Earth around the Sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the Moon’s 
synodical period. 

The mean distance from the Earth according to 
the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the Moon 
can approach the earth is 221,463 miles. 

Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
from her distance from the Earth the sum of the 
two radii of the Earth and Moon—viz., 3.963 and 


nearest approach of the surfaces of the two bodies 
216,420 miles. 

The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve 
always concave toward the sun. 

The Moon revolves on an axis and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the_time of revolution 
around the Earth—27.321666 days. The Moon’s 
revolution around the Earth is performed irregu- 
larly because of the elliptical orbit. The Moon’s 
rotation is regular and tnis produces what is called 
‘Jibration in longitude’’ which permits us to see 
first around the east side and then around the 
west side of the Moon, 

The tides are caused mainly by the Moon, the 
tide-raising power of Moon and Sun is 11 to 5. 


MOON’S PERIGEE AND APOGEE, 1953 
(Eastern Standard Time) 
ee ee 
Apogee, 1953 


Perigee, 1953 


ep s ai 36 7 eM J 4 5PM Jul 6 10 A.M 

MN ras iM, anuary... . .M. REKS Cnn O A.M. 

gamnsty g Ferg TW ks oe 28 9 A.M.||February.. 1 7 A.M. | August....13 2 A.M. 
February -M.) August. ...25 1 P.M.||February. .28 9 A.M.| September. 9 11 A.M, 
March....14 6 P.M. | September.22 11 P.M.||Mare 27 1 P.M. | October... 6 1PM. 
April...... 12 2A.M.| October...21 11 A.M.|{April..... 24 3 A.M.| November. 2 9PM. 
May.....: 9 12 P.M. | November.18 6 P.M.||May...... 21 9 P.M. | November .30 1PM. 
RELIC 5 2 aye: 5 9 A.M. | December . 16 9 A.M.|iJune...... 18 4 P.M. | December . 28 10 A.M. 


farthest from the Earth. 


The average time for perigee to perigee, or from 
apogee to apogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. 33s; known ae 
the anomalistic month. 


Right Ascension, first adding 
but if greater 


- 
fe 


A 
2.2 
B 2.4 
1 2.9 
A 2.4 
A 
2.3 |0. 150 
BB Cetht.... ... 2.2 |0.04/ 80 
[By 2.2 10.04; 80 
B 2.4 10.05) 65 
4 Cassiopeiae.| 2.8 |0.07| 50 
A Eridani 
(Achernar).| 0.6 |0.05) 65 
A Ursae Min. 
(Pole Star).| 2.1 |0.01] 300 
B 2.7 10.07] 50 
1B 2.3 |0.02) 150 
A Arietis...... 2.2 |0.04) 80 
B 3.1 /0.01] 300 
A Ceti...... 2.8 0.02] 150 
QP 3.1 |0.01] 300 
B 
3.0 |0.03} 100 
_A Persei..... 1.9 0.02] 150 
H Tauri 
{Aleyone)..| 3.0 |0.01] 300 
Z +++} 2.9 |0.01} 300 
EB 3.0 |0.00] 500 
} Ry 3.2 |0.02) 150 
A 
(Aldebaran).| 1.1 |0.06] 55 
I Aurigae.,..,| 2.9 |0.02] 150 
H Aurigae.....| 3.3 /0.01| 300 
B Eridani,....| 2.9 |0. 65 
B Orionis 
(Rigel). ...] 0.3 500 
A Aurigae 
(Capella). .| 0.2 50 
TY Orionis 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 150 
B Tauri 
(El Nath), .| 1.8 100 
A Orionis..... 2.5 500 
A Leporis 
(Arneb) 2.7 150 
I Orionis 2.9 500 
E Orionis 1.8 300 
Z Tauri..... 3.0 300 
Z Orionis 2.0 500 
K Orionis.., 2.2 300 
A Orionis 
(Betelgeux).] 1.0 150 
B Aurigae.,...| 2.1 100 
© Aurigae.....] 2.7 
B Canis Maj,.,| 2.0 
A Carinae 
(Canopus) ,|-0.9 
I. Geminorum] 1.9 
A Canis Ma- 
joris (Sirius)|-1.6 
E Canis Maj..| 1.6 
4 Canis Maj. .| 2.0 


To find the time when star 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1953 


(At Washington-Mean Noon) 


is on meridian, 
24h to the latt 
than 12h subtract 12h and mar 


7 
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Astronomical—Star Tables; 
7 Star Tables, 1953. 
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56.5 A 
20.6 A 
22.9 r 
35.0 A 
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43.1 
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Ursae Maj- 
oris (Mizar). 
Virginis 
(Spica).... 
Ursae Maj. 
(Alkaid)... 


~ 


Centauri... 
Centauri... 
Bootis 

(Arcturus)... 
Centauri... 


Coronae 


NHN NNOS NONE oe to me 


(Antares)... 
Herculis..., 
Trianguli 

Australis, . 
Scorpii..... 


noe 
HOO HRENORS OH CHwDwW wuIHh woo w 


Scorpii. ... : 
Ophiuchi. .. 
Draconis... . 


NNO OCONNENNH 


39.8/+45 7 
41.9|+ 9 40 
{22 55.1]—29 52 


Ne 
oe 


Piscis Aust.. 


-_ 
wo 


subtract R. A. M.S. of the sun table below from the star’s 
er, if necessary; mark this result P. M., if less than 12h, . 
k the remainder A. M. 


R. A. R. A. R. A. A R. A. R. 
Date | M. S., Date | M. S. Date | M. S. Date iM. Ss. Date |M. S, Date | Mi. 
H. M. tH. M.||_ H. M.|| ie. oll H. M. “hE ve 
Jan, 1/18 44,2||Mar, 2/99 40.7 May 1) 2 37.3!|June 30| 6 33.8 Aug. 29110 30.4//Oct. 2814 26. ¢ 
11)19 23.6 12/23 20.2 11) 3 16.7//July 10) 7 13.3 Sept. 811 9.9]|Nov., 7/15 
21/20 3.0 22/23 59.6 21/ 3 56.1 | 7 62.7) 18/11 49.3 17/15 4 
31/20 42.5/|Apr. 1] 0 39:0 31) 4 35.6 1 8 32. 1]} 28/12 28.7 27|16 2 
Feb. 10 21 21.9 11} 1 18.4!/June 10, 5 15.0 g. 9 9 11.6)Oct. 813 8.1 Dec. 7/17 
20/22 1.3 21! 1 57.8 20! 5 54.4 19! 9 51.01 1813 47.5 17117 4 
The Right Ascension of M 
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FIVE ECLIPSES DUE ~*~ 
'- Three of Sun, Two of Moon 
_ _ In the year 1953 there will be five eclipses, three 
of the Sun and two.of-the Moon. 
or 

FE, A Total Eclipse of the Moon, January 29, 1953, 
visible -in- the United States. The beginning is 
visible generally in the northeastern part of North 
America, eastern part of South America, Asia, the 
extreme northwestern part of Australia, Europe, 
Africa, the Atlantic Ocean and the Arctic Regions. 
The ending is visible generally in North America 
except the extreme northwestern part, South 
America, western Asia, Europe; Africa, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Arctic Regions. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Boe 


. Dams 
Moon enters penumbra.....: January 29 3 40.1 p.m. 
Moon enters umbra......... January 29 4 54,1.p.m. 
Total eclipse begins......... January 296 4.6 p.m. 
Middle of the eclipse........ January 29 6 47.3 p.m. 
Total eclipse ends. ......... January 29 7 29.9 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra......... January 29 8 40.4 p.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra..... . January 29 9 54.5 p.m 


II, A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, February 13, 
1953, not visible in the United States, visible in 
western Alaska and eastern Asia. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 


Local Standard Time Feb. 13, 1953 
Be- Mag- 
Place gin- | Mid- | End-| ni- 
ning dle ing | tude 

All times indicated are P, M. 

m- | hom | bh m 
Nome, Alaska....... 220 |3 3 | 3 45 | 0.26 
Fairbanks, Alaska....| 3 39 |.,....]...... 0.14 
Anchorage, Alaska...| 3 49 | 4 13 |...... 0.08 


The magnitude of greatest eclipse is 0.760 of the 
Sun’s diameter. 

IIl. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, July 10, 1953, 
not visible in the United States except the extreme 
northwestern part; visible in eastern Alaska. 


TRANSIT OF MERCURY 


Astronomical—Eclipses; Stars; Zodiac . * 
Eclipses : 
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ee = 
in 1953. 
+)" “CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Local Standard Time July 10, 1953 

lea Mae Mag- 
Place gin- | Mid- | End-| ni- 
ning | dle ing | tud 
All times indicated are P. M.. . 

A hm|jhm m 
‘Juneau, Alaska, ..,..} 6 11° | 6 26 | 6 40 | 0.03. 
Seattle, Wash.....)). 7 28 -|°7 38 |°7 49 | 0.02 
Helena, Mont..:....: pe Sh teeter 5 - 02 


The magnitude of greatest eclipse is 0.201 of the 
Sun’s diameter. 

IV. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, July 26, 1953, 
visible partly in the United’ States. The beginning 
is visible generally in North “America except the 
eastern and northeastern parts, South America 
except the eastern part, Antarctica, Australia and 
the extreme northeastern part of Asia. The ending 
is visible generally in the northwestern tip of North 
America, Australia, Antarctica and eastern and 
central Asia. 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


dad h. m 

Moon enters penumbra........ July 26 435.9 a.m. 
Moon enters umbra...:....... July 26 5-32.5 a.m. 
Total eclipse begins ........... July 26 6 29.9 a.m. 
Middle of the eclipse.......... July 26 7 20.6 a.m. 
Total eclipse ends............. July 26 8 11.4 a.m. 
Moon leaves umbra........... July 26 9 8.8 a.m. 
Moon leaves penumbra........ July 26 10 5.3 a.m. 

The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.869 of the 


Moon’s diameter. i 


Ocean. It is visible in the southern parts of Chile 
and Argentina. 
CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSES 
Atlantic Standard bei 


«De ene 
Eclipse begins. ...........65 August 9 10 21.8 a.m. 
Greatest eclipse............ August 9 11 54.5 a.m. 
Beclipse ends. ... 22. 6. ee eels August 9 1 26.8 p.m, 
The magnitude of greatest eclipse is 0.372 of the 


Sun’s diameter. 


There will be a transit of Mercury over the disk of the Sun November 14, 1953, visible in the United 
States. The ingress is visible generally in North America except the northwestern part, South America, 
Western Europe, Africa except the eastern part, eastern Pacific and Antarctica. The egress is visible 
generally in North America except the extreme northwestern part, South America, the extreme western 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE TRANSIT ~ 
Eastern Standard Time Nov. 14, 1953 


part of Africa and Antarctica. 


Ingress Egress 
Place External Internal Internal External 
contact contact _ contact contact 
er. h. m. h. h. m h. m. 
POR OD A. gue sretalds Sear ee 10 36.5 a.m 1040.0 a.m 1 8.4 p.m. i 12.0 p.m. 
Wew York City,..:.......; 10 36.5 a.m 10 40.1 a.m 1 8.4 p.m. 1 12.0 p.m. 
PWBSHINGEOM. «osc heresies ce 10°36.6 a.m. 10 40.2 a.m 1 8.4 p.m. 1 12.0 p.m. 
TEHETICSTOR ib spr 0 0. 60 eee 10 37:0 a.m. 10 40.5 a.m 1 8,3 p.m." 1 11.9 p.m. 


The various phases of the transit will occur approximately at the same instant over the United States. 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1953 


MORNING STARS 


ercury—Jan. 1 to Feb. 2; March 18 to May 24; 
Poy 35 to Sept. 7; Nov. 14 to end of year. 
Venus—April 13 to end of year. 
ety 8 A gps vert : 

iter—Ma, Oo Cc. 4 
pan 1 to April 14; Oct. 23 to end of year. 


EVENING STARS 


Mercury—Feb. 2 to March 18; May 24 to July 25; 
Sept. 7 to Nov. 14. 

Venue es meat 13. 

Mars—Jan. o July 8. 

Jupiter—Jan. 1 to May 24; Dec. 13 to end of year. 

Saturn—April 14 to Oct. 23. 


The Zodiac 


£ Sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
Beencen as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
- Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the Sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 
These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac with which the signs coincided 


1. f Aries. The Ram. 
Spring) 5 » Taurus. The Bull. 
Signs-) 3 1] Gemini. The Twins. 
4. 95 Cancer. The Crab. 
Summer) —_5' 9 Leo. The Lion. 
Signs. } 6 Tp Virgo. The Virgin. 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has,.in the ‘course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 
7. = Libra. The Balance. 

Autumn) §° m Scorpius. The Scorpion. 

Signs.) 9 >} Sagittarius. The Archer. 

10. Y Capricornus. The Goat. 

Winter) 11 == Aquarius. The Water-Bearer! 
Signs.) 19° 3€ Pisces. Tne Fishes. 
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Astronomical—Planets, Rising and Setting 


Set 
HM. 


P.M., black) 
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Rising and Setting of Planets, 1953 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures 
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Astronomical—Configurations; The Sun; Chronological Eras, Cycles 681 
Planetary Configurations, 1954 


: As a service to those who consult the planetary configurations for early 1954 i i 
the Wortp Atmanac publishes the configurations for January, Fehruare, Merch ard Recetas 
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Jan. 110 — 8 in aphelion 
2 3— @ in perihelion 
Ppa oo ro (ea) Sao faa tame ain 
4S DO 1B SAS 2! 
Bone fo. SSC BOUIN. 110! 
AO Ste OS, (Cas N08 7” 

J 4 — — (o) annular eclipse 
14 1— & 8 © superior 8 8S. 1° 59’ 
15 830 ¢ A C AS. 3° 34’ 
18 — — Cc total eclipse 
lene kee CB, Ni os 
2810 38.0 o& C oN. 5° 44’ 
29 ~—. Ob © 
29 7— o& Q-© superior 9 S. 1° 9’ 
30 4 — 2 in aphelion 

Bene 3! 2'52%6 9G 9-8-3027" 
4° 4 0¢ -8 € 8S. 4° 29’ 
10 7 — a stationary 
12 12 24 ¢ A € AS. 3° 30’ 
12 6— f P © 
13 3— 8 gr. elong. E. 18° 9’ 
14 10 — 8 in perihelion 
i7 8 — b stationary 
19 12noon 8 stationary 
23 433 ¢& b € FN.7° SV 
24559 =e) 9 ON. bw 
25:11 53 f o& C AN. 4° 20’ 


(Bastern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 


The 


The Sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the Sun 
reaches the earth in 498.6 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
metnods which agree very closely on a value of 
6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, 
Fahrenheit. 

When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines, These ‘‘absorption lines’’ 
are produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the Sun: Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
tense heat of the Sun. 

The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to be a 

inkish-violet layer sometimes with great flame- 
ike masses which are Called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments 
the chromosphere can be seen or photographed 
whenever the Sun is visible without waiting for an 


D. H, M. 

Mar. 1 5— o& 8 © inferior 8 N. 3° 42/ 
Loe Bo © 
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Apr.: 15 1.27 ‘co. 8) GSES ae msae 
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Sun 


eclipse, but instruments have been developed to 
permit the brighter portions of the corona to be 
studied at certain high mountain observatories 
without waiting for an eclipse. Its pearly light 
surges, in places, as far as 1,000,000 miles or more. 
The corona, in the opinion of astronomers, prob- 
ably always is visible at points outside the at- 
mosphere of the earth. 

While it was believed for a while that the corona 
might consist of materials unknown on the earth, 
the increasing knowledge of the composition and 
behavior of matter made it certain that materials 
in the corona would be found to be familiar, but 
conditions in the corona would be quite unlike those 
in terrestrial laboratories. In 1942, theoretical 
studies indicated that iron, nickel and calcium, all 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal 
contributors, to the composition of the corona. 

There is an intimate connection between Sun 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a year; the record 
is-18 months. It is common to find a Sun spot 
which persists for three weeks. They increase in 
number in 11-year cycles. . 

The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the 
Sun but we receive. 4,000,000,000 times as much 
light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran 
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eclipse. Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 


yisible to the naked eye only at times of total "because the Sun is so much closer than the star. 


Chronological Eras, 1953 


The year 1953 of the Christian era.comprises the latter part of the 177th and the beginning of the 
178th year of the independence of the United States of America. 

The year 1953 corresponds to the year 7461-7462 of the Byzantine era; 5713-5714 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5714 commencing at Sunset; September 9, 1953; 2706 since the foundation of Rome, according 
to Varro; 2729 of the Olympiads, or the first year of 683 Olympiad commencing July 1; 2613 of the 
Japanese era, and the 28th year of the period Showa; 1372-1373 of the Mohammedan era, the year 
1373 commencing at Sunset, September 9, 1953. 


Name Began Name Began 
Grecian Mundane Era......... B. C. 5598, Sept. 1] Grecian or Syro-Macedonia Era B. C. 312, Sept. 1 
Civil Era of Constantinople. ... “* 6508, Sept: 1} Era of Maccabees............. “166, Nov. 24 
Alexandrian Era. ..........006 “. §502:Aug: 29 | Dyrlam Bra oes 0c). sow delve ess “125, Oct. 10 
Malian Periods |.) yews ne «oes ce 4713, Jan. 91 | Slidonian shorn. os. fais sae sseshe ol “110, Oct. 2 
PANG ANG) HUGG. sce aretetetere so we eA ONS OChs wl |NSUam HEA! vee we cos alee era vena sha ys 45,Jan. 1 
Jewish Mundane Era.......... * (3761, Oct: ao, Spanish Brae... . 2.5. se 6 see am >t <r? Pe | 
Bra of Abraham... 6%... “2015, Oct., “Y.| Augustan, Era. . 3:0... s sculee ee 27, Feb. 14 
Era of the Olympiads.......... 7716, July As) Christian bras 2.6 fis. 26 cles cts A, D. 1, Jan. 
Roman Era (A. U.C.)......... “753, April 24 | Destruction of Jerusalem...... sy 69, opt: 1 
Era of Metonic Cycle......... “ 432, July 15 | Mohammedan Era.......... -. “ 622, July 16 
Chronological Cycles, 1953 

Dominical Letter .. : Pi MOlAL OYGCIO™ <* ov. S cenerrue cusiiteraate tee raters aletede 2 

ACG. Ae. .e cite Raat te ens 4 "Roman windiction : -.. sie sesceskes cee 6 
Lunar Cycle or Golden’ Number TER UMA Period iyerie ttn sieleriate © io clas eletelece tier 6666 
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Astronomical—Observatories, Telescopes; 


Radio astronomy is the term given to studies of 
the stars by the radio telescope, the ear of the 
astronomer. It consists of a circular network of 
antennae that picks up radio signals emanating 
from distant stars, many of them invisible. It also 
records echoes of radio impulses sent out by sta- 
tions on the earth, Thus it is believed to 
distances far beyond those seen by the eye or 
recorded on photographic plates. 

The theory that echoes could be picked up from 
the stars was first suggested by Karl Jansky, an 
American, in 1932. The greatest development in 
radio astronomy has taken place since the close of 
World War It. Much of the work has been done 
in Great Britain. The largest radio telescope in 
the United States, 600 inches in diameter, is on 
top of the Naval Research Laboratory, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The largest stationary radio telescope 
in Britain is at Jodrell Bank, Cheshire, and 
belongs to the Univ. of Manchester. It is a net- 
work of wires forming a paraboloid aerial, or in- 
terferometer, 220 ft. in diameter, but can only 
record signals from the direction in which it 
points by position of the earth. In 1952 the Uni- 
versity began building a large steerable radio tele- 
Scope 265 ft. in diameter, which can be adjusted 
to different parts of the sky. This was partly 
financed by the British government. By means of 
@ radio telescope 30 ft. in diameter astronomers at 
the Univ. of Leyden, Netherlands, have detected 
radio signals from clouds of hydrogen that form 
part of the Milky Way. A new radio telescope is 
being erected on Maui, Hawaiian Isl., and Cornell 
Univ. and Ohio State Univ. have installed indi- 
yidual types. 

Radio signals from distant stars are detected in 
such profusion that they create a faint hum in the 
receivers. This gave rise to the term ‘hissing 
stars,’’ which dramatized such phenomena for the 


layman. Kinds of Telescopes 

Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 
refractor. In some telescopes the light is refiected 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side or after passing through a hole 
in the principal mirror. 


World’s Largest Refractors 


The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 
of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 324+inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3114-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 


Radio Telescope, Ear of Astronomer, 
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Picks Up x 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic - 
ractor the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
‘ch tisteiemeues at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 


Washington, and at the University of Virginia; 
the 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, 


at Bloemfontein, South Africa and the 26-inch re- 


fractor of Yale University, near Canberra, Aus- 
tralia. : 
The largest reflectors-are: 82-inch, Mt. Locke 


; vi 
Observatory, University of Toronto, at Richmand 
Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 72-inch, in 
the ; 


inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. 
100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wilson, Calif.; 
61-inch, Oak Ridge, Mass., Station of Harvard; 
60-inch, Harvard Univ., in South Africa; 4814- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Low- 
ell Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 40-inch, Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C.; 3914-inch, Ham- 
burg University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3715-inch, 
Observatory of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, 
Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, Catholie 
University, Santiago, Chile; 36-inch, Steward Ob- 
servatory, Tucson, Ariz.; 24-inch, Observatory of 
the Univ. of Michigan, near Portage Lake, Mich. 
Huge Reflector at Palomar 
“A 200-inch reflecting telescope of the California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., is the 
largest in the world. It is situated .on Palomar, 
66 miles north of San Diego, Calif. The telescope 
penetrates 1,000 million light years in the sky. It 
was named Haile Telescope in honor of the astrono- 
mer, George Ellery Hale. 

The 48-inch Schmidt telescope on Palomar 
Mountain acts as a scouting agent for the 200-inch. 

The world’s second largest telescope will be the 
120-inch pyrex mirror to be installed by the Lick 
Observatory of the University of California on 
Mount Hamilton, Calif. 

Baker-Schmidt Telescope 

A revision of the type of reflecting telescope de- 
vised about 20 years ago by Bernhard Schmidt in 
Hamburg, Germany, has been made by Dr. James 
G, Baker, formerly research associate of Harvard 
College Observatory and now with Lick. 

The first Baker-Schmidt instrument was in- 
stalled in 1950 at the Harvard station, 14 miles 
outside of Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, Union 
of South Africa. Its distinction is that it is owned 
internationally, by Harvard, the Armagh Obser- 
vatory of Northern Ireland, and the Dunsink Ob- 
servatory near Dublin, in the Republic of Ireland. 

Information for Fans 

James Stokely, writer for Science Service, re- 
ports that several great observatories publish pho- 
tographs for the public. The California Institute 
of Technology, which owns the observatory on 
Palomar, issues a catalogue which may be had free 
from its bookstore at 1201 E. California St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, 
Wis., owned by the Univ. of Chicago, issues a free 
catalogue, and so does Lick Observatory of the 
Univ. of California, Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 


Polar Star, 1953 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris. 


Upper Pole Upper Pol U P 
Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Disc. 
J 1 7 My 30 PM 0 56 56 M i 13 25 pete ait § Se 
BOT ie. .M. ay....1)11 12° 25A.M./0 57 15|Sept.....1] 3 11° 8 A.M.|0 57 18 
Feb.....1/ 5 3 8P.M.j/0 56 54/June....1] 9 10 554.M 10 B7 .23/Oct eon ae 1] 1 13 38 A.M./0 3 3 
Mar.....1/ 3 12 31 P.M./0 56 58/July..:..1) 7 13 34.A.M.|0 57 26|Nov...) (1/11 7 59P.M./0 56 56 
AOL Bie. 1} 1 10 19P.M.|0 57 6jAug..... 1| 5 12 234.M.|0 57 24|Dec..... 1| 9. 9 51 P.M.|0 56 46 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. 
$m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 
lower and upper transit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 
At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest 


Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h, 56m. before 
upper transit and 6h, 2m after lower transit, while 
the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 56m. 
after upper transit and 6h, 2m before lower transit. 


Windmills Tested to Generate Electricity in Britain 


Renewed efforts to harness the wind for power 
are being made in Britain by the Ministery of 
Fuel & Power because of the high cost of other 
fuel. Two experimental windmills for generating 
electricity were tested in 1952 in areas where a 
steady flow of wind currents exists. One was 
erected on Costa Head, Orkney; another, after 
preliminary tests, was to find a site in northeast 
Wales. The Orkney windmill has a steel tower 
80 ft. high supporting a 100-kilowatt generator 
driven by a rotor 60 ft. in diameter. The second 
windmill has a pneumatic transmission system for 


transferring power from the shaft to the generator, 
invented by J. Andreau of Paris. Three windmill 
blades are hollow and open at the tips. When 
they rotate air is expelled by centrifugal force. 
This creates a partial vacuum and air is drawn 
through the hollow hub and a tubular duct to the 
bottom of the tower, where the airflow drives a 
turbine coupled to a generator. The ministry 
believes electricity can be produced economically in 
this manner up to about 3 megawatts or 3,000 
kilowatts. 


Invisible Stars 
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the Earth’s ‘axis of rotatio. 
not absolute! 
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Poles of the Earth; the Auroras; Rotation and Time 


Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


POLES OF THE EARTH 
The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
m cuts the surface, are 
fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this. motion: 
(1) an annual. period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 


to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 


In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 


dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 


small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a cirele of thirty: or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 


MAGNETIC. POLES : 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes in the distribution of 
the Earth’s magnetic field. These changes were 
at one time attributed in part to a periodic 
movement of the .magnetic poles around the 
geographical poles, but later evidence refutes this 
theory and points, rather, to_a slow migration of 
“disturbance” foci over the Earth. 

There appear shifts in position of the magnetic 
poles due to the changes in the Earth’s magnetic 
field. The center of the area designated as the 
north magnetic pole was estimated to be in about 
latitude 70.5° N and longitude 96° W in 1905; 
from measurements nearby the position in 1948 
was tentatively estimated as latitude 73° N. and 
longitude 100° W. 

The position of the south magnetic pole in 1912 
was near 71° S and longitude 150° E; a shift to 
about 68° .S, longitude 145° B by 1945 has been 
estimated but not confirmed. 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north, (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole.) If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Farth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. It now crosses the 
United States from Michigan to South Carolina. 
In Europe the line passes near Athens. 

THE AURORAS 

The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


colorful. ‘They are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts which lie approximately along the 
boundaries of the polar regions. 

The Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path 
which crosses North America from Alas ; 
southeasterly direction to Hudson Bay Labra- 
dor. This line skirts the northern coast of Norway 
and Siberia, crosses northern Alaska, and skirts 
the south coast of Greenland and Iceland. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and ocean. 

Intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. They appear 50 to 200 miles 
above the Earth’s surface. Analysis of the light 
of aurora has shown that it is produced by electri- 
cal discharges in oxygen and nitrogen. The rays: 
are usually parallel to the lines of the Earth's 
magnetic field, showing a controlling relationship, 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the Sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. ~— 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
ava forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 

own. 

EARTH’S ROTATION: AND TIME 


(Source: The Determination of Precise Time, 
by Sir Harold Spencer Jones. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Annual Report, 1949, pp 201, 202) 

It is not inconceivable that there may be 
small annual variations in the rate of rotation of 
the Earth. There are seasonal displacements of 
matter over the Earth’s surface; there is, for in- 
stance, a high-pressure region over Siberia at one 
season of the year and a low-pressure region at an= 
other season, entailing the displacement of large 
atmospheric masses, with corresponding change in 
the moment of inertia. Such effects would be tan- 
gled up with effects due to periodic error in star 
places and with the effects of the polar motion. 

Much more is likely, to be learned about these 
matters when the atomic clock has reached a 
further stage of development, so that the fre- 
quency drift of the quartz crystal can be elimi- 
nated. Observations with photographic zenith 
telescopes should gradually smooth out any resi- 
dual periodic errors in star places, while the 
information they provide about the variation of 
latitude will furnish basic data which can be 
used subsequently to separate polar motion effects 
from small variations in the Earth’s rotation. It 
may prove, however, that the Earth itself is 
rather like a pendulum clock in its behavior and 
that its rate of rotation is liable to frequent and 
small irregular changes, so that we can at present 
merely observe their integrated effect. 

Investigations at the Greenwich Observatory 
have established the existence of a fairly regular 
annual variation in the rate of rotation of the 
Harth. Relative to uniform time the Earth gets be- 
hind by about 60 milliseconds in May-June and 
ahead by a similar amount in November. The cor- 
responding variations in the length of the day 
amount to somewhat more than 1 millisecond a 
day on either side of the mean value. 


Date 


Source: U. S. Navy 

In 1884, the International Meridian Conference, 
held at Washington, D. C., established the meridi- 
an passing through Greenwich, England, as the 
prime meridian from which time was to be counted 
or reckoned. Inasmuch as there was no formal 
agreement entered into by the nations attending, 
as to an ‘International Date Line’, as such, the 
line delineating the change from American to 
Asiatic time is designated simply as the ‘‘Date 
Line.” ‘The 180th meridian, because it is midway 
around the earth from the prime meridian and 


enerally through ocean areas, became the 
Rarcal’s 4 : The line devi- 


180th meridian at 
meridian to 5° S.; 


Line 

Hydrographic Office 4 

S., 172° 30’ W.; thence south on the 172° 30’ W. 
meridian to 45° 30’ S.; thence southwestward to 
51° 30’ S. on the 180th meridian; thence south on 
a nee meridian to the South Pole (theoreti- 
cally). 

When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing 
in an easterly direction (east longitude to west 
longitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 


The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
Bast, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the Hast. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian again until 5° 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W., east of 
Tonga Islands and New Zealand, to 45°30’ S., 
thence the line continues southwesterly to the 
180th meridian at 51°30’ S., thence southerly on 
the 180th meridian to the Pole. 


aie , ; : 2 


The accepted standard for the measurement of 
time is the rate of rotation of the Earth on its 
axis, This rotation causes the stars to appear 
to cross ge! neg ft Nad east to west, in the same 
manner as un, 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
ear besanse of the Earth's journey around ft. 
ear use 0} arth’s journey A 
=: The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent Positions are 
only very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as the Vernal 
Equinox. That point moves very slowly among the 
Suihe period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 

e period of the Ear 
respect to the eee poverery is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The pected measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. ; 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 
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a Source: U. S. Naval Observatory 
Mean 
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time. Its maximum value is a little 
The difference between mean 


rent octial or sider e 
miftatlon. Its greatest value is only a little 
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Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 


consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 _ 


seconds of mean solar time. 

The: Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Eauinox. 

The Tropical Year consists of 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes and 46 seconds. The Tropical Year is 
not of uniform length; it is now slowly decreasing 
at the rate of .530 second per century, but this 
variation will not always continue. 


Astronomical Constants 


Mean solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 
9”.21. 
; gta ewer) ee ae inane Annual precession, 
10” .2564+-0". = 

Bey: the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0".4684 
(t—1900) . : 

Annual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 

Moon's equatorial horizontal parallax, 57'12”.70. 

eet ar, Tstanee from the earth (center to 
center), ,857 miles. 

ay mean "distance from the earth (astronomical 
aoe nth of Tent sae 324 miles per second 

elocity of light, » . 

Light Travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
miles in 498.5800 seconds. 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
nox) 365,.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 
lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 


helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Mean Sidereal, 23 hours 56 min- 
utes 4.051 seconds \mean solar time). Mean solar, 
ae ne 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (mean sidereal 
time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon}, 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles: 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


(0) The Sun. @ The Earth. 
¢ The Moon, fou Mars. 

8 Mercury. a Jupiter. 

9 Venus. b Saturn. 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (0%) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 
or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition” () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. <‘‘Quadrature’”’ 
(CQ) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘‘greatest elongation’”” is meant the 


rc} Uranus. oO Quadrapture. 

y Neptune. & Opposition. 

P Pluto. & Ascending Node. 
fof Conjunction. boy Descending Node. 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun, 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its “tascending’’ (Q) or ‘descending’ Rg 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’”’ farthest from the sun. 
An “occultation” of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


The Atmosphere 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 

The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of 
gases which envelop the Earth. The permanent 
gases near the surface of the Earth are mainly 
nitrogen, oxygen, and argon, which are present 
in the amounts of approximately 78, 21, and 1 per 
cent by volume, respectively. Other constituents, 
amounting to less than one-tenth of one per cent, 
are carbon dioxide, hydrogen, neon, helium, kryp- 
ton, and xenon. These proportions remain ap- 
proximately the same up to about 230,000 feet, 
There is always a small amount of water vapor in 
the air. It occupies space independently of the 
other gases and varies in amount from practically 
zero to an extreme of about 4 per cent by volume, 
Ozone appears in very small quantities at low 
levels, increases to a maximum at about 65,000 
feet, and then diminishes with height; small 
amounts of ozone have been observed by rocket at 
an altitude of about 230,000 feet. Recent spectro- 
Scopic evidence also indicates the presence of 
small amounts of methane and nitrogen-oxygen 
compounds in the upper atmosphere. 

The attraction of gravity prevents the gases from 
escaping into space. The air rests upon the Earth’s 
surface with the weight equivalent to a layer of 
water 34 feet deep. In other words, at the bottom 
of the atmosphere the mixture of gases exerts a 
pressure of about 15 pounds per square inch. This 
pressure is exerted equally in all directions. 


States Department of Commerce 

Air, of course, is easily compressed. The density, 
therefore, is greatest near the surface of the Earth 
because the air is compressed by the weight of all 
the air that lies above. At sear level the density is 
only about one eight-hundredth that of water; 
it follows, then, that the atmosphere would be 
800 times 34 feet, in depth, or about 5 miles, if it 
were of the same density at all altitudes. Actually, 
however, the density decreases as the height in- 
creases because the weight of the air that lies 
above decreases. 

The temperature of the air, except in some re- 


approximately. From the tropopause to 100 or 13 
thousand feet, the temperature at any given ee 
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Table of Magnetic. Declination 


Values observed at selected points; reduczd to January 1952; also the annual change. 


_ Aplus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination, and a min —) sign the rev is 

% (Specially prepared for The World Almanac in the Office of the U. Ss: Eoaet ane Geodetic Survest 

aa ene a eernetlon eee be obtained by addressing The Director, U. S. Coast. and Geodetic Survey, 
; ington 25, D. 


Pe aE ae a a en eee 

Ap- | Ap- | Decl’n An. Ap- | Ap- | Decl’n | An. 
State Station Ox.| prox. tres Chg.|| State Station lente: ered! Jan. |Chg. 
* 


Syne Astr 


at. | Long. 2 at. |Long.| 1952 : 

. ° ’ ° ‘ ° ’ s ° , ° rjo ‘ ’ 
Als... Huntsville.....|34 44] 86 35) 4 26 E} +1]/N. Y.. 56] 78 52] 7 18W| —1 
— Mobile, .. 3: . 30 42} 88 09|)5 20 B} +1 27} 76.28) 9 20W| —1 
as Montgomery...|32 22] 86 18] 3 11 E} +1)|N.C.. 47| 78 39} 4 11W =f 

Ariz... Nogales....... 31 211110 56]13 26 HE; —2 13] 77 56) 3°14W) —E 
Prescott, : 5. 2: 34 321112 27|14 16 EH) —2)|N. D.. 49/|100 47|13 10H) -—3 
ARIES overotits wee 32 44/114-37)14 29E —2 PB 58] 97.15) 8 51 —3 
Ark... Little Rock....|/34 47] 92 18] 7 14E) +1]|Ohio.. 08} 84 31) 0 51 B} +1 
Calif..Los Angeles....|/34 05)118 15}15 25E| —2 28| 81 37) 4 45 =o 
Sacramento... .|38 32/121 30}16 36 E}| —2 03] -82 59] 1 48W] -—1 
San Diego... ..|32 42/117 13/14 45E) —2//Okla.. 23} 96 09] 9 01 E 0 
San Francisco. .| 37 48]122 28/17 24. EB] —-2 G 53] 97 25) 9 54 B 0 
Colo. .Denver....... 39. 46/104 54/13 49 BE} —2]/Oreg.. 314122 43/22 20 EB) —3 
Conn..Hartford......|41 47| 72 42}13 21W| -—1]|Pa....Harrisbure....|40 15] 76 53] 8 23W -—1 
e New Haven..../41 19] 72 55112 19W; —1 Philadelphia. ../39 57] 75 12; 9 44W| —1 
Del WIOVER si eiercars 39 09|. 75 31) 8 43W = Pittsburgh..... 40 29] 80 O1| 5 23W -—1 
D. C.. Washington. 38 77 00) 6 54W —1}|R. 1..Providence....|41 46] 71 28/14 39W 0 
Fla Jacksonville. 30 22} 81 40) 1 09 EB AST SS Cx : 1 30W -1 
ey West. 24 33] 81 48) 2 55 0 0108; +1 
Tallahassee 30 25| 84 18] 2 41 +1)\8.°D.. 143 E -—2 
Ga....Atlanta... 3 84 22) 1 45E +1 0 26E =5 
Z Savannah... 32 01] 81 04; 0 29 EB; +1}|/Tenn.. 0 28W -1 
Idaho. Boise..... .../43 37/116 12)18 33 E} —3 5 40E) +1 
Ill,...Chicago.......|41 47] 87 35) 2 33 E +1 3 37 BB) +1 
Springfield.....|39 50] 89 39} 4 00 E +1}|| Texas. 9 16E 0 
Ind...Fort Wayne....|}41 06] 85 08] 0 41W =i 218E —2 
Indianapolis. ..|39 48} 86 12} 0 46 E}) +1 8 408 0 
Iowa.. Des Moines....|41 36] 93 34] 7 22E 0 9 01E 0 
Soechin 40 23] 91 23) 5 29E 0 S: os 9 57H) -1 
Kan. , Ness City..... 38 28] 99 54)11 11 E —1]] Utah..Ogden......... 41 10/111 58)17 058 -—3 
opeka....... 39 02| 95 43) 9 11 E 0 Salt Lake City. |40 47/111 52}16 18 B -—3 
Ky Lexington..... 38 02] 84 30/ 0 14E +1)| Vt... .Burlington....,|44 28} 73 12/14 50W =f 
Louisville...... 38 14] 85 42):0 47E +1 Montpelier... , |44 15] 72 32/16 24 ak 
Paducah...... 87 03] 88 36] 4 26 EB} +1]|Va....Lynchburg..,..|37 24] 79 08) 4 02W -1 
La...,Baton Rouge...|30 24] 91 10] 6 59E}] +1 Norfolk.’. . . {3 6 —1 
New Orleans,..|29 56] 90 08) 6 23 E sal Richmond. 5 -1 
Shreveport. .|32 28] 93 42] 7 52E 0}| Wash. Olympia... . -3 
Maine.Bangor.. 48} 68 48)19 31W| —1 Walla Walla —3 
Eastport. 44 55| 67 00/21 37W]| —1]| W. Va.Charleston.. -1 
Portland. 43 41| 70 18/17 02W -1 Wheeling...... -1 
Md,..Annapolis. 38 59] 76 30] 7 36W —J|| Wis...La Crosse..... 0 
Baltimore. ....|39 18] 76 35] 7 46W =—1 Madison...... 43 04 0 
Mass..Boston........ 42 20) 71 01/15 15W 0 Milwaukee..../43 04] 87 52) 2 198 0 
Pittsfield...... 42 26) 73 15|13 38W —1|} Wyo..Cheyenne..... 41 091104 52114 16 EB —2 
Mich..Detroit........ 42 20| 82 58) 2 33W| —1 
Lansing....... 42 44| 84 32) 1 24W Salih TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Marquette..... 46 33] 87 23] 0 31E 0 
Minn. Duluth 46 44] 92 03] 6 53 EB —1)}| Alaska 
St. Paul 06) 7 31E =—1 Dutch Harbor..|53 53/166 32/15 36 E -3 
Miss. . Jackson 12} 6 47E a GI: Beaten So 51 59/182 28) 5 39 EB —2 
Oxford 32) 5 59E sai Kodiak........ 57 48/152 22/23 03 E -4 
Mo Jefferson City 11} 7 04E +1 St. Michael....|63 29]162 01/19 24H) —1 
Kansas City. 32] 8 58 B 0 Sitka 57 20/29 12H). —3 
St. Louis 18] 4 52E +1]| Canal Zone 
Mont. Helena 04/18 O9 EH} —4 Colon 445B) -1 
eb... Lincoln 40] 9 34E OT) L. ee IO i. 10 44 BE) +1 
Omaha... 58) 8 56E 0 Honolulu 1148 8B) +1 
Nev. . Carson City 46|17°25 E| -~3)|/P. R..Ponce... E 6 09W| +3 
Eureka... 68/16 41 BE} —3 San Juan 5 6 28W!l +3 
N. H..Concord., . 32415 27W| —1 
N. J. .Trenton. . 48/10 20W ea | EXTREME VALUES 
N. M.Santa Fe STITSwOS Ey a2) eee 
N. Y..Alban. 45|13 21W|] -—1]| Maine Van Buren.. .. (47 0] 67 57|22 22W| =2 
Brook 3 5411 14W —1|| AlaskaDemareation Pt.(69 391141 00137 49 B| —4 


Knots and Miles 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 

The U. S. Statute Mile is 5,280 feet in length. The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one 

On the Continent most ea oe sailes, oe knot being a speed of one nautical mile an hour. 
i th from about 3, eet to over 36, P t 

Pai wane “been replaced, officially at least, by the . ber MME eR eee a Fathom 
Slometer, which- equals 0.6214 statute mile or; —® feet, a Cable — atho ) eet or ap- 
kilom i proximately 0.1. nautical mile. 


-8 feet. : 
ane Nautical, Geographic, or Sea Mile at any To convert statute miles into nautical® miles, 


place is considered, for purposes of navigation, to be | multiply statute miles by 0.8684: to convert nautical 
equal to the length of one minute of latitude at/ miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 
Sbeerare eg Pre? vf oan.n6 dead fi length ee oe roe 
.S. Nautical Mile is 6,080. ‘ ‘ 
Bee cal fe eniconintion: of a degree of a great United ee An peace ceyee bis 
incle of 2 sphere whose surfate is equal in area | Knot as the standard aerona i spee 
ia the area, of the surface of the earth (Clarke’s and the nautical mile as the corresponding unit of 
distance. 


spheroid of 1866). 
Dutch Windmills Decrease; Survivors are Modernized 


s has 1,199 windmills in opera- But the high cost of importing coal has turned 
Watelgra font 8,885 in recent years, according attention once more to the low cost of windpower. 
to the 1952 report of the Dutch Windmill Assn., Small mills continue to be used to pump water and 
which met in The Hague. Originally used for drain submerged areas. Larger mills are being 
grinding grain and for pumping water, the wind- | found useful for generating electricity. The appeal 
mills were threatened with extinction by war and to the tourist trade is incidental, but by no means 
the coming of more modern industrial devices. negligible. , 
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Astronomical—Comets and Meteors; Winds and Velocities — 


tury and is known as the typical comet. com} of stones or 
oatober, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the | dust. One ea see gs : 
Sion ae eae nea 4 foes vig eee Spann Gor a agetg a pas — 17, 1930, _ 
ases r cy a a) x ‘west of Paragould, +» Splii into 
the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. here are | fragments, one 820 lbs., another 80 lbs., plus ochere. 


d ‘ 
P i 5 tail; the L 
Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth alee parts, Reg opt coma, and cles of 


Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc 
Name ° helion- i tion to |Node on! Node 
Disc. Dist. Dist. | Ecliptic| Ecli 

Borrelly..... teegess-| June 1953 ve 1905 1.44 5.88 st 
Brooke il..." .. TIlli] “aug. 1953 6.96 1889 1.88 5.41 6 
SUATASEE Wn aos) ePain. ci cias. 0 sis Dee. 1953 6.83 1886 1.06 6.16 3 
Tempel-Swift........ 5.68 1869 41.15 6:21 5 
igh bp 8 See ee 5.45 1916 1.34 4.84 11 
SES VIOLS . s oc.eiece.0 6.37 1915 1.56 3.52 16 
Encke..... 3.30 1786 0.34 4.10 12 

EEE VGMENS caeis a arcin.e'sis 0's 7.45 1843 1.60 6.02 11, 
Whipple..... 7.41 1933 2.48 5.16 10 
2 Sy 1100 Rn ee 6.58 1896 1.19 4.57 16 
EDOM DGIED | oso vis 'ei.0% 5.27 1873 1.33 4.73 13 
Grigg-Skjellerup..... 4.90 1902 0.86 4.91 18 
D’Arrest...... 6.71 1851 1.36 5.71 18 
Pons-Winnecke. 6.15 1819 1.08 5.56 22 
eee 6.19 1906 1.70 5.34 7 
Du Toit-Neujmin 5.58 1941 1.34 4.95 3 
loa eae 8.28 1884 2.43 5.50 27 
Schaumasse... 8.17 1900 1.20 6.91 12 
etcalf.o.... 7.73 1906 1.63 6.22 13 
Comas Sola, .. 8.55 1926 1.77 6.60 13 
empell...... 33.3 186: | 2710 7.50 163 
ESS W age i -feh's: ayers, 3 02 240 B.C 0.59 35.32 162 


Speed of Winds in the United States (Miles an Hour) 


Source: Weather Bureau; wind velocities in true values 


Stations Avé. | High Stations Avg. )Hizh Stations 
Miles} Miles Miles} Miles 
Albany, N.Y... sac: wl 70 ||Jacksonville, Fla..... 8.8 76 
Albuquerque, N. M 8.7 90 ||Key West, Fla... ... 9.8 
Atlanta, Ga......... 9 68 ||Knoxville, Tenn..... 6.7 
Bismarck, N.D..... 10.8 72 ||Little Rock, Ark.....| 7.4 
Boston, Mass....... 8 87 ||Louisville, Ky....... aif 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 14.7 91 ||/Memphis, Tenn... .... 7.9 
Hatteras, N.C...... 13.2 | 110 ||/Miami, Fla.......... 2.9 
Chattanooga, Tenn...| 6.7 82 ||Minneapolis, Minn.” ./11.2 
Chicago, Ill. ........ wai 87 ||Mobile, Ala......... 9.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... 7.4 49 ||Montgomery, Ala....| 6.6 
Cleveland, Ohio. 13.1 78 ||Nashville, Tenn. .... 8.7 
Denver, Colo.. 7.4 65 ||New Orleans, La.....| 7.8 
Detroit, Mich. 10.6 95. ||New York, N. Y...../14.8 
Ft. Smith, Ark. . 7.3 58. ||North Head, Wash.. .|14.7 
Galveston, Texas 10.8 91 maha, Nebr....... :4 
Helena, Mont... 7.9 73 |\Pensacola, Fla....... 10.2 
SPEED OF WINDS AND DIRECTION AT NEW YORK (MILES AN HOUR) 
Fastest | Direc- Fastest | Direc- | 

Month mile tion Year Month mile tion Year 
January..... iismigie 76 SW 1913 September;....... 99 N 1944 
February......0. 91 SW 1912 Ooctobervue, cc cies 68 NW 1925 
DVERTOW Sie soc eee oe 91 SW 1913 November........ 87 NW 1934 
ALDTAN Noisie sai ata 95 NW 1912 December......... 91 NW 1934 

a ee 74 WwW 9 : ere re aS. 
Rune Pecaaratey ad's ini 0. AN nw iota t. 

MA AGhE re he eisia eve. Sear, can aeeee 99 N 

CRUG. Voisin eae 74 NW 1944 | eats 


Normally, highs that follow lows bring clearing - across the country from a westerl arter, 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- | off to the northeast. The aveieee Gy eed of ‘ee 
seAIeHoUgA Mighs and tows sometimes remain sta- | 13e Se sf mite ac? ees, & aay, OF mugs from 
: OWS SO) Ss remain sta- te) es a day; the higher 
tionary or even retrograde, they usually move | in Winter, lower in Summers Spee Gores 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department of Commerce 


Jesigna- Miles per || Designa- Miles per || Designa- Miles igna- 
tion hour tion hour Hone howe: 2 eel reer 
atm Less than 1 || Gentle... 8 to 12|| Strong...” -.... .25 to 381] Whole gale 55 to 72 
Very light........ 1 to 3||Moderate.......13 to 18|| Gale... ||.) °39 to ball pee oe ° 
te dome Pe rile ey 39 to 54 Hurricane..... Above 172 


Cyclone is the name applied to a system of winds | which the winds ‘revolve ir n 
circulating about a center of low barometric pres- | direction usually opposite to the hoses nie wee 
sure. The winds blow spirally inward toward the | Tornado funnels sometimes rise and fall, which 
center and the whole system may travel at the| accounts for whole sections unscathed along a | 
rate of 20 miles per hour cr more. The direction in | path of demolished buildings and uprooted trees. | 
equatorial latitudes is usually from east to west| A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied | 
and in higher latitudes from west to east. In a| by low barometric pressure and high winds which | 
cyclone in the Northern Hemisphere the wind ro- | sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or | 
tates around the center in a direction opposite the | more. The winds take the form of a circle or oval | 
hands of a clock. : shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in 9] 

A tornado is a violent rotary storm of small | diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the | 
diameter which leaves devastation along a path | west or northwest at from 10 to 15 miles an hour i 
seldom more than a few hundred yards -in width | When the center of the hurricane approaches 25 | 
and of 20 to 30 miles in length. The tornado is! to 30 degrees North latitude the direction of the | 
accompanied by a funnel shaped cloud around ! motion usually changes to northeast. 


. DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
- Height, Nautical Height, Nautical Height. ical 
Feet Miles Feet Mil Fost Miles nee Nee 
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Astronomical—Visibility at Sea; Lighthouses; Bell Time 


Visibility at Sea 
‘ Source: United States Coast Guard 
The table following gives the approximate geographic range of visibi. 
yy an observer whose eye is at sea level; in piaetice tBerctore: ta iy Roe en ee nan 
of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea level. 


687 


may be 
these a 


NNAM croup Coo 
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50 : 

The table following gives the approximate geographie range of visibility for 1b, hich may be 
seen by an observer whose eye is at lake level: in practice, therefore, it is OF non Be these 2 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 


Height, in | Statute Height, in | Statute Height, in| Statute Height, in 
feet Miles sad iles feet Miles fe 
5 2.9 55 9.8 450 
10 4.2 60 10.2 500 
15 5.1 65 10.6 550 
20 5.9 70 11.0 
25 6.6 75 11.4 650 
30 7.2 80 11.8 700 
35 7.8 85 12.2 800 
40 8.3 90 12.5 
45 8.9 95 12.9 1,000 
50 9.3 100 13.2 


for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. 
The approximate curvature effect may be found 


Roughly, the distance of visibility in nautical 
pales a ke eicbe acces of ae ree root 
° e he) 0} e light above sea level. 

by multiplying the square of the di 
The actual curvature of the surface of the earth | by .6, the ee pitog ie tages disteneen 
CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 


Station G..P: Station c. P. Station C.P. 
| ——_$_} | —_____—————— 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla.....|5,500,000||Kauhola, Hawaii..... 560,000||Chapel Hill Range, N. J. 

Liston Ri e; Del. .|5,000,000||Pauwela Pt., Hawaii....| 500,000 Gape I May N. Te at ORES reat 
White Sho: 000,000}| Windward Point. Cuba. .} 500,000}|Columbia River Range 
Molokai, .500,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me.....| 500,000 ights, Wash.....-.. 300,000 
Cubit’s Gap, La 2,000,000]| Farallon. Calif..... +++e| 500,000||Stratford Pt., Cona.,...| 290,000 
Cape Kumuka! 1,700,000||Keeweenaw U pper Cape Arago, Ore.... . 00! 

_ Dry Tortugas. ,500,000||__Entrance. Mica....-.| 590.000/|North head. Wash.... 250.000 
Nawiliwili, 1,200,000||Pigeon Point, Calif..... 450,000|!Craighill Chan. Range, 
Cape San Juan, P. R..- .|1,200,000|| Deepwater Pt. Range, Md? ache eet eee 250.000 
Santa Barbara, Calif....{1,100,000)| N.J.....6..-.-ee nee 50,000]|No. Manitou Sh'l, Mich.| 250,000 
Point Arguello, Calif. 1,100.000||Cherry Is. Range, Del...} 450,000||Beavertail. Rhode isl...) 250,000 
Fire Island, N. ¥....... /100,000|/New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000||Sturgeon Bay Can, Wis.} 250,000 
Kilauea, T. H.........-.{1,100,000)|St. Augustine, Fla...... 50,000||Ediz Hook, Wash...... 250.000 
Hereford Inlet, N. J....{1,100,000/|Split Rock, Minn....... 450,000||Horseshoe West Range, 
Point Borinquen Cape Canaveral, Fla....| 430,000 PO.8 aiese'nie 5. oe 0, 

Puerto Rico........- ,100,000}, Pensacola, Fla. ae 406,000||Chester Range, Pa.. 240,000 

Sankaty Head. Mass.. ..|/1,100,000/|Miffiin Bar Range. N. J 400,000||Tinicum Is. Range, 240,000 
Point Cabrillo, Calif. ...j/1,100,000;|Marquette, Mich 400,000||Bellevue Range, Del. ...| 240,000 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla......- 1,000,000||Rock of Ages, Mich 400,000||Ponce de Leon Inlet, Fla.| 220,000 
Point Sur, Calif...... . -}1,000,000}| Devils Island, Wis 400,000||Umpqua River. Oreg....| 200.000 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska. ./1,000,000|/The Graves, Mass 400,000||Piedras Blancas, Calit...| 200,000 
Buffalo, N._Y...... .|1,000,000||Pt. Arena, Calif 400,000||Montauk Point, N. Y...| 200,000 
Cape Cod, Mass. . -|1,000,000]|Sabine Pass, La. . 380,000||T'wo Harbors, Minn....) 200,00! 
Heceta Head, Ore.. 1,000,000/||Staten Island, N. Y. 350,000||E. River Range, N. Y...} 200,000 
Point Vicente, Calif. 00,000||Marblehead, Ohio...... 350,000||Cape Spencer, Alaska...| 200,000 
Barbers Pt., Hawaii. 700,000||Petit Manan, Me....... 350,000||C’p. Hinchinbrook, Alas.} 200,000 
Cape Charles. Va... 760,000||Reedy Island Range, Manhattan Range, Ohio; 200,000 
Whitefish Pt., Mich. 10,60 ON is. feagicic|e eis e ocie 330,000||Point Loma, Calif...... 200,00 
Marcus H’k Range, Del.|° 640,000}|Cape Blanco, Ore....... 00,000||Mt. Desert Rock, Me...| 200,000 
30-Mile Point, N. Y.... 00,000]|Cape Flattery, Wash..../ 300,000}|Cape San Blas, Fla..... 200,000 
Anacapa Isl. Calif...... 1 600,000||North Point, Wis....... 300,000||Brazos River, Texas.... 00, 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 
eye being 15 feet above sea level. 


167. ft. high; visible 19.3 nautical miles; distance based on observer’s 


The luminous range of the light to an aircraft or any object at a height not affected by the curvature 
of the earth is about 30 miles with very clear visibility. 


The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
tinental United States is South Point Light on 
Santa Rosa Island, Calif., 530 feet above sea level, 

The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 
tinental United States is the rear range light of 
Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 278 
feet above the level of the sea. 


Electricity is the illuminant now used in most of 
the larger lighthouses, electric incandescent lamps 
placed inside the larger_sizes of lenses producing 
beams of as much as 5,500,000 candlepower where 


h brilliance is required. 
suThe highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 


Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
Islands; 709 feet above sea level. 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: United States Maritime Commission 


ee 
Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. 
aie lesa pa ee Se a ee eee 
1 Bell..... 12.30|1 Bell... .. 4,30|1 Bell..... 8.30]1 Bell..... 12.301 . x 
2 Bells..... 1.00|2 Bells..... 5.00|2 Bells..... 9.00|2 Bells.;... 1.00/2 -00|2 Bells. 9.0 
Perec ALSO Sel die, BeSO|S) ear 0.3013 Ocoee 1301S SH. neh O: ‘ Be 
4.“ llil goola « i553 6000/4 “ ....10.00}/4 “ .... 2.00/4 5 510: 
5 8 121 23015 3. 6.30/5 ” ....10.80)5" .... 2.3015 3 : .10. 
Be S006 ee eee O06 8 a ckdO0/6 % ...2°3.00)6 ; f ole 
MEME ene BIBOlT 2 fo oe BOI re 1.8017 2... 3.3017 : 1s cre SLO 
ves 400/18 “ .... &.00/8 “  ...Noon!8 © 4.00\s “ .... 8. us 5 


iti 


Astronomical—Weather Bureau 


Weather Bureau Signals ES es 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 


Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
ape craft warnings usually are not displayed at 


ortheast Storm Warning—A red pennant above 
® square red flag with black centre displayed by 
pied pe aig, tment Te Sooat OF eS 
i) yy n , indica: € appro: 0} 
of marked Wolence with winds beginning from the 
northeast. 

Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
& square red fiag with black centre displayed by 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the southeast. 

Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 
low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 


States Department of Commerce 


day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
la, night, indicates the of a storm 
OF parked viiehes itt Wiens ing from the 
southwest. 


Northwest Storm W: A white ant 
above a square red flag with black centre 
by day, as white ee red neers 
storm of marked violence with winds beginning 
from the northwest. 

Hurrica: or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
flags; red with black centres. one above the other, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
spec a eCopt Weert of anaes 

of a cane, 
epemee tic dangerous sto w 
occasionally occur. 


LOCAL INDICATIONS OF WEATHER TRENDS 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


i Barometer Wind from 
High and steady SW to NW 
High ang rising rapidly | SW to NW 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly toSE . 

gh and falling rapidly | S to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slow]: S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly | § toE 
Low and falling rapidly | E to N 
Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 
Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 
Rain within 24 hours. 
Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 
Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 
Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 
Summer—light winds, fair. 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 
Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 
Rain will continue one or two days. 

ain and high wind; clearing an 
Clearing soon and fair several d 
Severe storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours 


Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
by cold wave. 


Clearing and colder: 


Winter—rain in 24 hours. 


cooler in 36 hours. 
ays. 


The Weather Bureau 


Source; Weather Bureau, United 

A national weather service was established. 1870, 
under the Army Signal Corps. The present Weath- 
er Bureau, formed in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took over the meteorological work of the 
Signal Corps, July 1, 1891. Subsequent legisla- 
tion and executive decisions extended the Bufeau’s 
responsibilities in the fields of weather and climate 
until its service now applies to civil aeronautics 
and other modern fields as well as to general agri- 
cultural, commercial, industrial, and transporta- 
tion interests. The Fourth Plan of Government 
Reorganization, 1940, transferred it from Agricul- 
ture to the Department of Commerce. 

The Weather Bureau is authorized to carry on 
research into the causes of weather and climate 
because of their vital influence on the national 
welfare. Through a Joint Meteorological Commit- 
tee in Washington, it maintains close liaison with 
the Air Force, the Army, and the Navy to co- 
ordinate military and civil meteorological opera- 
tions. It also cooperates closely with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

The Central Office of the Weather Bureau is in 
Washington, D, C. For administrative purposes, 
the United States (including Alaska) is divided 
into five regions, each with a regional office. On 
the operational plane, state forecasts and much 
of the general public service of the Bureau origi- 
nate in 14 forecast centers throughout the country. 
These forecast centers aid approximately 400 local 
offices, which have the most direct contact with 
the public in discharging their functions. 


General Public Service 

The General Public Service provides daily bulle- 
tins and forecasts for business, commerce, in- 
dustry, and the general public. These forecasts 
are published in practically all daily newspapers 
and broadcast from most radio stations daily. The 
automatic telephone forecast repeater, installed in 
nine cities, is a popular service. 


Aviation Weather Service 

The Aviation Weather Service includes the 
regional and terminal forecasts issued’ from 22 
Aviation Forecast Centers and transmitted every 
six hours over the national teletype weather cir- 
cuits. These forecasts give invaluable weather in- 
formation not only for all civil airways of the 
United States and Alaska but also for some 400 im- 


Fatalities from Mountain Cli 

Reports on mountain climbing in the Alps com- 
piled in 1952 indicate that 137 persons died from 
various causes while climbing in 1951, the highest 
humber in many years. 


About 155,000 individuals | 


States Department of Commerce 


portant airports. The Bureau also provides weath- 
er advices and forecasts for transoceanic airline op- 
erations. As a further aid to safety in the air. a 
Flight Advisory Weather Service unit is main- 
tained in each of the 26 CAA traffic control cen- 


ters. Crop Weather Service 


The Corn and Wheat Crop Weather Service and 
the Cotton Crop Weather Service, organized by 
state divisions in the principal crop areas, furnish 
special weather bulletins to growers during the 


cro : 
Pp eoason Special Services 


The Fruit-Frost Service provides detailed an 
jocaiine’ Joneses ts and Ned re to fruit pe 
S where winter and spri 
vegetable production is Pacing Mee 


ig 
advisories and warnings at s ecial hurri - 
cast centers along the nation’s coasts. sane tee 


Climatological Service 
The Cliniatological Service, compr 

of some 10,000 unpaid weather Seen ee 
deta Sea eo U.S. 
vised by rst-order field offices under ¢ - 
tion of the Climatological Division in Waslinereny 
which assembles and publishes the nation-wide 
data and renders them available for stat: 


Weather Bureau constitutes a riceless t 
largely unrealized asset to a host of Nae Le 


al ac- 
tivities. River and Flood Service 


The River and Flood Forecasting Service i - 
ducted through 85 river district offices ina’ sie 
river forecasting centers and issues river stage and 
flood warnings for all the principal rivers and 
tributaries of the United States. Rainfall studies 
conducted in cooperation with the Army Corps of 
Engineers and of the Bureau of Reclamation as- 
Heaton A ee of Rogen works for flood 
control and navigation, as well as for iza- 
tion and power development, ape 


mbing in Alps Show Increase 


engaged in climbing, either with guides or by 
themselves. Most of the fatal accidents occurred 


in the Italian Alps, 61; the fewest in the French 
Alps, 16. 
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Astronomical—Temperature and Precipitation 


Source: Weather Bureau, United States Department. of Commerce 


Temperature in Fahrenheit; average precipitation in inches (thru 1951) 
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Stations 


Juneau, Alaska... 
Landers, Wyo.... 
Little Rock, Ark.. 
Modena, Utah.. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va... .. 
Omaha, Neb...... 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Phoenix, Ariz.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me.. 
Portland, Ore.. 
Pueblo, Colo... 
Raleigh, N. C.. 
Reno, Nev...... 
Richmond, Va... 
Roseburg, Ore... 
Salt Lake City.... 
San Diego, 
Savannah, Ga.... 
Seattle, Wash.. 
Sioux City, Iow: 
Sitka, Alaska. . 
Spokane, Was 
Springfield, 
Syracuse, N. 
Vicksburg, Miss..... 
Washington, D. 
Wilmington 


mAlbany, N.Y... . 20.4. 
Albuquerque, N. M.... 
Amarillo, Texas... ; 
Anchorage, Alaska a 
Atlanta, Ga... e 
Asheville, N. C é 
Baltimore, Md z 
Birmingham, Ala 5 
Bismarck, N. D : 
Boise, Idaho. . A 
Boston, Mass......... 
Brownsville, Texas.... 
Buffalo, N.Y... 0.6 
Burlington, Vt re 
Charleston. es 
Cincinnati, Ohio ro 
Cleveland, Ohio me 
Columbus, Ohio <a 
Dallas, Texas......... 
Davenport, Iowa ou 
Denver, Colo......... 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 
Detroit, Mich......... 
Dodge City, Kans..... 
Duluth, Minn... fs 
DO} : 
Fairbanks, Alask: 4 
Calif ‘ 
Galveston, Texas ‘ 
Grand Junction, Colo.. 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Helena, Mont......... 
Honolulu, T. oH 
AUTOM! 3. DD. So. a0 ose 
Indianapolis, Ind ae 
Jacksonville, Fla, 5 
Kansas City, Mo : 
Los A F 
Louisville, 5 
Marquette, Mich Fi 
Memphis, Tenn “ 
Milwaukee, Wis - 
Minneapolis, Minn 5 
Mobile, : 
New Haven, Con: 4 
New Orleans, La A 
Nome, Alaska 5 
North Platte, Neb 4 
Oklahoma City, Okla... 
Parkersburg, W. Vi : 
St. Lo 5 
San Antonio, Texas : 
San Francisco, Calif.... 
San Juan, Porto Rico. . 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 


" Miami, Fla........ 


> Rapid City, 


Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows; Precipitation 
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UO 42. 8 aoe 
North Carolina...... 42 = : 
North Dakota.,..... 8 114 —45 16.39 
New Hampshire.,... pa 102 — 37 38.21 
New Jersey......... 34 104 in) 40.99 
New Mexico.....:.. 34 102 — 6 8.53 
New Mexico........ 29 7 -13 14.28 
INGWEMODK cia... |New York.........< 31. 102 —14 42.90 
PECs carey sie) |CinCINNatL..... 6." 6 oc 32 09 -17 39.45 
POMenr crits vrese..|Cleveland........... 24 103 -17 33.82 
Oklahoma.........,|Oklahoma City... _ |: 37 113 ~17 31. 
MMOD ere tat ss. |rortland..:.3:...,..¢ 39 10 - 2 42.20 
Pennsylvania....... DUNG W5t Sea ce 30 104 -14 37. 
Pepnsylvania.......|Philadelphia........ 33 —11 41,42 
Rhode Island.......|Block Island....._.. 31 95 -10 40.29 
South Carolina. 50 104 7 47.39 
South Dakota. . ‘ 12 111 —43 19 
South Dakota. . BS ieiebeiwials sistas. hie 17 115 —40 16.11 
Tennessee..... A 39 106 —13 62 
tL Oe 36 107 -16 21.08 
SBRAR YS ss oes 53 108 5 45.86 
BRON Crys, fe laisre «oes 54 101 8 45.93 
RUUD. cle atiiee cal Salt Lake City +29 105 —20 16.10 
MOEIONG Gis orec «oie os Burlington...... 18. 101 —29 32.27 
MOURIDIB i. So ues cee as ue 42 105 2 45.20 
Washington......... 40 100 3 33.63 
ashington........,|Spokane............. 26 108 —30 16.10 
West Virginia.......|Parkersburg......... 33 106 —27 39.14 
Wisconsin..........|/Madison...........: 17 107 —29 31.24 
Wisconsin,.........|Milwaukee.......... 21 105 —25 30.26 
DVVOUUDE. o.5.2....;|Cheyenne,.......... 25 100 —38 14.86 
BUIBB EMG tele eaivicies |DUDCAU. oe acy «ccs oc 25 83 —21 55.48 
PREGAME rc |. cae (ODOWNM. ....... 0... 71 88 56 24.93 
muertoRico,.......iSan Juan........... 74 80 94 62 60.65 


a 
The minus (—) sign indicates temperatures below zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 
Annual Snowfall (Inches)—Denver, Colo., 55.4; Eastport, Maine, 70.6; Boston, Mass., 43.0; Detroit, 

Mich., 39.1; Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 81.8: Minneapolis, Minn., 40.8; Helena, Mont., 54.2: Albany, N. Y., 

50.0; Rochester, N. Y., 78.7; Cleveland, o., 41.4; Salt Lake City, Utah (airport), 48.4; Burlington, Vt., 

65.1; Cheyenne, Wy., 56.6; Juneau, Alaska (airport), 84.0. 5 
Highest Temperature—The National Geographic Society notes the highest temperature ever recorded 

under standard conditions was taken on Sept. 13, 1922 in northwestern Libya, about 25 miles south of 

Tripoli, the thermometer soared to 136.4 degrees. 

Lowest Temperature—A reading still recognized as the world’s record for sub-freezing tem eratures 
was taken in February 1892 in the northern Siberian village of Verkhoyansk, the thermometer there 
hit 90 degrees below zero. 

The lowest official temperature on the North American continent was recorded at 82 degrees below 
zero in February, 1947, at a lonely airport in the Yukon called Snag. 

These are the meteorological champions—the official temperature extremes—pbut there are Plenty of 
other claimants to thermometer fame. However, sun readings are unofficial records, 


since meteoro! 
data to qualify officially must be taken on instruments in sheltered and ventilated locations. breech 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, | thermo-dynamical considerations. 
all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees “‘A temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below | absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning | Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of what is kno\yn in dynamic meteorology as Abso- | of Leyden,” says C. G. Abbott, Secretary of the 
lute Temperature, as determined by observation of Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and irom date of June 27, 1933. 


| 
. 


Source: National Bureau of Standards; Inte: 
Y STANDARD TIME 
. The United States has used Standard Time 
- Since 1883, but no legislative action for the coun- 
_ try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 
when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 
_ Commission to establish limits for the various time 
- zones in this country. 

_,, The United States is divided into four standard 

time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 

Width. All places in each zone use, instead of their 

own local time, the time counted from the transit 

of the ‘“‘mean sun” across the meridian which 

Passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

Thes im designated as 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the various zones is slower 
Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 

Apalachicola, Fla. located on the boundary be- 
tween the Eastern and the Central Time zones is 
considered as within the Eastern zone. 

The following municipalities located on the 

dary een the Central and the Mountain 
Time zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. D.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, ‘Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between’ the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Oreg., which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. 7 

The adoption of Standard Time by any State has 
no official bearing on the time zone boundaries, as 
the contrel of these boundary lines rests with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the last 15 years the Commission has made a 
humber of important extensions of the Eastern 
zone. The limits of that zone were redrawn in 
1936 to embrace the Lower Peninsula of Michigan 
and all of Ohio; in 1941 to include all of Georgia; 
and in 1947 to add the western portions of Vir- 
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Commerce Commission; Commerce and Industry 


rstate 
Ass’n of New York, Inc. 


ginia and North Carolina and additional portions 
of eas’ Kentucky and Tennessee. In 1949 the 
Eastern zone was further extended to include 
Hamilton and Rhea counties, Tennessee. 

Effective April 30, 1950, the limits of the Moun- 
tain zone were extended to include the entire state 
of Arizona. 

By Greenwich Time, official Alaska time is 10 
hours slower; Guam, 10 hours faster; Hawaii, 10 
hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 5 hours slower; 
Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puerto Rico, 4 hours 
slower; Samoa, 11 hours slower; Virgin Islands, 
4 hours slower. 

Alaska time, by act of Congress in 1918 was fixed 
as that of the 150° meridian west, 10 hours slower 
than Greenwich. Actually, however, four times 
are used in the territory 120°W, 135°W, 150°W, 
165°W, 8 hours, 9 hours, 10 hours, and 11 hours 
slow, respectively. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 

Daylight Saving Time means advancing the 
clock by one hour during the summer, usually from 
2 a.m. on the last Sunday in April until 2 a.m. on 
the last Sunday in September, when the clock is 
turned back one hour. \ 

Daylight Saving Time is observed in various 
places in the United States and Canada as well 
as in other parts of the world. 

During World War II Standard Time was ad- 
vanced one hour, from Feb. 9, 1942 to Sept. 30, 
1945. It was called War Time. 


TIME SIGNALS 

Standard time signals are transmitted from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annapolis) 
and over wires to various points using this service 

The National Bureau of Standards broadcasting 
stations WWV (near Washington, D. C.) and 
WWVH at Maui, Hawaii continuously transmit 
standard time signals and seconds signals of very 
high precision. The stations operate on standard 
radio carrier frequencies. 


Standard Time Zones of the World 


Source: U. S. Navy 


Standard time for the world, as in the case of 
longitude, is reckoned from Greenwich, England, 
which is recognized as the Prime Meridian. The 
world is considered as being divided into 24 zones, 
each 15° of arc, or one hour in time apart. The 
meridian of Greenwich (0°) extends through the 
center of the initial zone, and the zones to the 
eastward are numbered from 1 to 12 with the prefix 

-**minus’’ indicating the number of hours to be 
subtracted to obtain Greenwich time. The zones 
to the westward are similarly numbered, but pre- 
fixed “plus’’ showing the number of hours that 
must be added to get Greenwich time. While these 
zones apply generally to sea areas, it should be 


Descrip- 
Zone tion Suffix 
ow. 0 Z 
ise n. at k 
2214° E. - - 5 
Baty? = 4 D 
67342 E. - 5 E 
824° E. - 6 F 
9714° E. — 7 G 
1124° E. - 8 H 
12714° E. <8 iE 
142144° E —-10 K 
15714° E. ti -11. L 
1724° E. —12. M 


Hydrographic Office 

noted that the standard time maintained in many 

countries does not coincide with zone time. A 

graphical representation of the zones is shown 

on the Time Zone Chart of the World (H.O. 5294) 
ublished by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office, 
ashington, D. C, ’ 

To facilitate the designation of zone time in 
coded messages and for quick references, a system 
employing alphabetical suffixes is coming into wide 
usage for expressions of zone time. The 12 ‘‘plus 
zones’’ west of the Greenwich, or “‘Zero (Z) zone’, 
use the letters N through Y, consecutively; the 12 
“minus zones’’, east of Greenwich, use the letters 
A through M (except J). The following table 
shows the time zones, descriptions and sufiixes: 

Descrip- 


Zone tion Suffix 


2214° W..... 


++4+tttt ttt 


ot 
NRK OCOWMNOCPONe 


Hoa<cHanoto" 


ee hoon eanas hath lattara shania cheowona 
Note: G. M. T. is indicated by suffix Z. For time midway between zones both letters should be used. 


Standard Time Differences—United States Cities 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission 
At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time. the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


Omaha, Nebr........ 11,00 a.m. 


sipictiiens wai 12.00 NOON || Galveston, Tex. ...../11.00 a.m, 

AS Md. ce . | 12.00 Noon|| Hartford, Conn...... 12.00 NOON | Philadelphia, Pa....../12.00 Noon 
Birmingham, Ala 11.00 a.m. ||Houston, Tex....... (111.00 a.m. | Pittsburgh. Pa......../12.00 Noon 
Boston Mass... 12.00 noon || Indianapolis, Ind,....|11.00 4.m. | Portland, Oreg. ..... 9.00 A.M 
Buffalo, N. Y-. 12.00 NOON || Kansas City, Mo.. 11.00 a.m. | Providence, R. 1 ..../12.00 Noon 
Charleston, S. C 12.00 noon || Los Angeles, Calif....| 9.00 A.M. | Richmond, Va....... 12.00 NOON 
Chicago, Ill.... 11.00 a.m. || Louisville, Ky....... 11.00 a.m. | Rochester, N. Y...... 12.00 Noon 
Cincinnati, Ohio 12:00 Noon|| Memphis, Tenn....../11.00 4m. |St. Paul, Minn....... 11.00 A.M. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ..... | 12.00 Noon|| Milwaukee, Wis... .. . 11.00 a.m. |St. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 A.M, 
Columbus. Ohio: .1.3.'. s 12/00 Noon || Minneapolis, Minn. ..|11.00 a.M, | Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 a.m. 
Dallas. Tay Wit eos 11.00 A.M. Newark, N. J.........]12.00 NOON] San Francisco, Calif. .| 9.00 a.m. 
Denver, Colo........ 10.00 a.m. || New Haven, Conn....|12.00 NOON| Savannah, Ga.-......|12.00 Noon 
Des Moines, Iowa 11.00 a.m. ||New York, N. ¥:...,|12.00 NOON] Seattle. Wasb.... ...| 9.00 a.m. 
Detroit, Mieb....... | 12.00 Noon|| New Orleans, La..... 11.00 A. M. | Washington, D. C....|12.00 Noon 
El Paso, Tex.(*)....- 11.00 a.m. |! Norfolk, Va......... 12,00 NOON 


but b 


~~ 


(*)Uses M.S.T. (10 A.M. 


y an act of Congress approved March 4, 1921, 41 Stat. 1446, 15 U.S.T. 


965, all of Texas, including El Paso, is within the U. S. standard central-time zone. 


~ 
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Standard Time Differences—U. ‘S. ‘and: Foreign Cities 


Source: U. S. Navy Hydrographic Office { 
At 12 o’clock noon Eastern Standard Time (New York City) the standard time in other U.S. and 
foreign cities is as follows: : ~~ 


Jexandri .00 p.m, ||Caleutta.....|10.30 p.m. . |12.00 NOON|{Shang! 1.00 A.M. * 
‘x z 600 P.M. Cone Town..| 7.00 Pim. 5.00 P.m. 12.30 A.M.* 
Athens.....| 7.00 p.m. ||Caracas.....|12.30 p.m. 5.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. ~ 
Auckiand...! 5.00 a.M.* 6.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. a 
Faghdad....| 8.00 p.m. 6.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 3.00 A.M. 
Bangkok.....|12.00 mp. 8.00 A.M. 1.00 a.M.* 8.30 P.M, 
Batavia. . 12.30 a.M.* Ho P.M. - |11.00 a.m. 2.00 a.M.* 
Belfast... .. 5.00 P.M. 5.00 P.M. 2.00 P.M. 1.00 P.m. 
Bern, ...... 6.00 P.M. 6.00 P.m. .|12.00 Noon 9.00 A.M. 
Bogota..... 12.00 NOON 1.00 P.m. 8.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 

bay .*. 10.30 P.M. 2.00 NOON 6.00 Pw. 6.00 P.M. 
mae 6.00 P.M. 7.00 A.M. 6.00 Pm. 
6.00 P.M. 1.00 A.M.* 5.00 A.M.* 
; 7.00 P.M. -| 7.00 P.M. -}11,00 a.m. 
p 6.00 P.M. || te. -| 600 Pm. 2.00 A.M.* 
Buenos Aires} 2.00 p.m. ||Leningrad...| 8.00 P.M. 6.00 P.M. 


*Indicates morning of the, following day. Territory of Hawaii. 


UNITED STATES CITIES ; 


When it is 12 o’clock neon, E.S.T., in Akron, Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charleston Ss: Ca 
& W. Va.), Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Jacksonville, Miami, Newark, 
New Haven, Norfolk, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland (Me.), Providence, Richmond (Va.), Savannah, 
Tampe, Toledo, Washington, D. C., and Wilmington (Del.): 

It will be 11 o’clock A.M., Central Standard Time, in Birmingham, Bismarck, Chicago, Dallas, Des 
Moines, Duluth, Fcrt Worth, Galveston, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Knoxville, Lincoin, 
Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Omaha, St. 
Paul, St. Louis, Sioux Falls, Topeka, Tulsa, and Wichita. 

It will be 10 o’clock A.M., Mountain Standard Time, in Albuquerque, Boise, Butte, Cheyenne, Denver, 
Helena, Pierre, Phoenix, Salt Lake City, and Santa Fe. 

it will be 9 o’clock A.M., Pacific Standard Time, in Los Angeles, Portland (Ore.), Reno, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Spokane, and Tacoma. 

For Daylight Saving Time add one hour in each instance. 

In recent years, the following territories have decreed Summer or Daylight Saving Time; normally 
these changes may be expected annually during the local summer season. Albania, Azores Balearic Is., 
Bermuda, Brazil, British Columbia, Canada, (varies locally), Channel Is., Chatham Is., China (varies), 
Dominica, Dominican Republic, Eire, French Morocco, Formosa, Gambia, Gibralter, Gold Coast (4 
hour from Sept. 1 to Jan. 1, annually), Hong Kong, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland (Republic of), Israel, 
Japan, Korea, Libya, Macao, Madeira, Monaco, Morocco (international Zone of), Newfoundland, Peru 
(Lima and Callao area from Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, annually), Pescadores Is.,, Poland, Portugal, South 
Africa, Syria, Turkey, United Kingdom, and United States of America. 

British Honduras keeps ‘‘Winter Daylight Saving Time’’; i. e., it advances clocks 14 
first week in October until second week in February, annually. Honduras also keeps a form. of Winton 
Daylight Saving Time’’; the time generally, is advanced 14 hour, late in October or early in November, 
and retarded 15 hour, late December or early January, the actual dates varying annually. 


Days Between Two Dates 
(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 


| DayMo. 
Day Mo. 


SCONIAMTP SNe SSONAGAWN = 


Sete dadatate tod 


21 
2 


aoe 30. '395|._- 
31 243!.. .1304l.. 136. 308. 


Gas Turbine Successfully Propels Ship 
The first gas turbine power unit to propel a nators. One was removed and i , 
ship was installed in Scotland on the tanker Auris : PACS pata nui Se petal: 
of the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co. and completed nator ona, aie hp, designed by the British T sec! 
its first trip from Hebburn-on-Tyne to Port Ar-| Houston Co., installed in its place. When used 
thur, Tex. and other ports, Jan. 22, 1952. The | alone for propulsion the gas turbine made 7 knots. 
ship was originally equipped with four deisel alter- It works at a heat of 1,000° F. 


aily Maximum and Minimum Temperature at New yoke 1951 
y Source: Weather ikea New York. Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face 


May | June | July Aus. 
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DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1951 


Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face type. 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec, 

Pe ie igigigigisislsials glee 

S\S\E/E\S 15 [5/5 15/5 2/S 5 

diate 60} 5] 61) 3) 63) 5 79} 12) 83] 34 32] 67) 9 

2.. 65| 1] 53) 1| 67) 9) 76) 22) 87) 38 31] 60] °12 

3:15:| 60] 3] 54] 4| 63] 9) 74) 25] 88) 36 23| 611 19 

ma, 66]; 3) 56) 1) 69) 7] 79} 21) 83) 38 28] 64] 10 

5.12} 62] 4) 69] Z| 70] 3] 77/ 20] 86] 38 961 62! 11 

6.:..| 64] 3] 61) 3] 69] 6] 76) 23/ 92) 38 30| 631-11 

Wis 62} 3) 57| 2) 71) 6) 86) 24) 83) 39 30! 66] 11 
Bias 64| 4) 63} 7] 65) 10) 85] 28) 87] 36 29| 63] 10 

9... 65; 4] 59] 14) 64) 13) 72) 25) 91) 34 30] 611 8 

10.:::| 58] 6] 60] 6] 72] 12] 82) 27| 91) 38 28| 69| 2 

es 58] 1) 63] 6] 62} 15] 80) 24] 90) 36 261 60! 9 

12 67| 2] 55| 2] 71) 11] 75] 22] 93) 36 26| 661 10 

13 67| 5| 62] 1) 66] 5) 81) 25) 86) 38 22] 64) 12 

14 68) 5) 61, 1} 72} 13) 85) 25) 88) 41 22] 66! 12 

15.. 66| 6] 71) 8] 65} 15) 83) 28) 89] 43 19] 60! 6 

16,. 57} 1] 63} 1] 76) 14} 85] 28) 87) 42 17| 63| 5 

re, 59| 5] 61] 6] 80] 9} 83) 28) 86] 39 18] 58| 98 

18.. 56} 1{ 69] 2| 72} 7| 90]-25] 87} 41 18] 62] 0 

19...:| 62] 3] 60] 2] 74] 9/ 81/ 21) 90) 41 18] B8| > 

ae 4) 67} 9} 80) 9) 88] 24) 91) 43 20] 611 3 

1 5| 68] 5] 80] 6] 83] 26] 88) 41 17| 62] 4 

2| 63) 7] 75) 11) 84) 33) 91) 42 14) 62] 2 

2| 69] 5] 75] 11] 83] 30] 92) 43 16| 68| 4 

1| 63| 4] 70] 13] 83} 29} 86] 42 17] 58| 5 

0| 73| 1] 77| 13] 88} 27] 94] 40 18] 65| 5 

0} 69} 6] 72] 20) 81) 29) 92) 44 16] 63| 4 

1] 65] 4] 75] 20) 91) 34) 92) 41 12] 62] 6 

1) 62} 7} 81 85| 34) 87] 44 16| 60] & 

0] 64) 2] 84) 10) 84) 32) 90) 41 15| 571 6 

ANB | (Bar 78| 16| 87| 30] 89) 42 7| 57| 13 

Se vate 3 P2GU Sts hile 95| 45|...]...] 0] 55] 92] 53]...]...] 80] 29].../... bil 7 


EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT NEW YORK 


Pressure (Sea Level) Temperature 
High- Maxi- Mini- 
ately eae Date Lowest} Date mum Date mum Date 
31.01 | 27, 1927 | 28.61 3, 1913 71 26, 1950 | — 6 | 10, 1875 
31.00 , 1920 | 28.70 6, 1896 73 25, 1920 —14 9, 1934 
31.00 9, 1943 | 28.38 1, 1914 84 29, 1945 5, 1872 
30.71 0, 1934 | 29.03 17, 1929 91 27, 1915 1 1, 1923 
30.6: 22, 1936 | 29.02 3, 1929 95 31, 1895 34 1, 18804 
30.56 , 1883 | 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 1899 44 3, 1929 
30.51 7, 1892 | 29.35 2, 1932 102 9, 1936 54 7, 1914 
30.45 31, 1934 | 29.28 24, 1893 102 7, 1918 51 27, 1885 
30.63 | 28, 1947 | 28.72 |—21, 1938 100 7, 1881 39 | 30, 1912 
30-72 0 1929 | 29.06 25, 1925 90 5, 1941 27 27, 1936 
November........ ...| 30,82 ; 28, 1932 | 28.70 13, 1904 81 1, 1950 7 30, 1875 
December.......... 31.01 ' 25, 1949 | 28.73 2, 1942 69 10, 1946 —13 30, 1917 


(a) Also in 1876. Tst day. 
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Astronomical—New York City Weather Records aa: 
; Mean New York Temperature _ 
ag he gre nee 5 Highest and degrees tn bold taes Rekses 
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The above table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are slight 


variations from year to year, in extreme cases as much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show 
length of day in seconds. 


Extremes of Wind, Precipitation and Snowfall at New York 
tIncludes sleet. ‘‘T’’ trace, less than 0.1 inch. *Beginning 1884-5. 
Wind Velocity 


Highest, miles per hour Precipitation tSnowfail* 
since 1912 (Inches) (Inches) | 
Month ! 
Ma: Greatest Greatest 
Vel | Dir Day | Yr 24 4H. Day Yr. 24 H. Day | Yr. 
MEATOUAEW SG eelsie.e.¢0,9 c010 ence} 66 Ww. | 25 1928 3.42 4. 1944 13.4 23-24 
ROB PNUMLM aia ereisis a0. ¢ siaie, 0 ec 73 SW. 22 1912 3.25 11-12 | 1886 17:8 17-18 
are ats a alsiie a.0.5.%0 9.6 70 nw. 28 1919 3.60 | 25-26] 187 16.5 1 
PRM Tetisoisis 6,60: ejai0es.a nse 0 65 nw. 23 1912 3.72 6 1886 10.2 
Bertini slp. colin v.00. wore 69 nw. 27 1914 4,17 8 1908 Te 6 
PUMA siaiaie bs b/< piaib eves eis vie 67 nw. 10 1933 3.88 14-15 | 1917 Ei iar Rescrnis| key cco 
DULL AENale sfaipie 60,6 0:0, v's! éio,0i%,0 68 nw. 23 1914 3.86 6 1872 A ee 
August..... 54 se 29 1949 5.05 16-17 | 1909 0.0 ahs aha 
September 81 n. 14 1944 6.17 23 1882 0.0. linc. 5 oe eee 
October. . 65 nw 10 1925 9.40 8-9 1903 0.4 0 
November Soil Bl! nw 1 1934 3.62 15-16 | 189 8.8 26-27 | 1898 
December. . 69 nw. 26 1915 3.23 13-14 1 25.8 | 26-27 | 1947 


The heaviest snowfall in New York City’s history buried the city Dec. 26-27, 1947. Between 3:20 a.m. 
Dec. 26 and 3:05 a.m. Dec. 27, 25.8 inches of snow fell, or 4.9 inches more than during the blizzard of 
1888, which began at 12:10 a.m. March 12 and ended 2:30 p.m. March 14, But the 1947 snowstorm was 
not classified as a blizzard by the Weather Bureau. 

The snowfall for the 1947-48 season was the next to heaviest in the records of the New York Weather 


Bureau. Between Dec. 10, 1947, and March 11, 1948, 61.5 inches fell. The all-time rec he 
1892-93 season when 77.6 inches fell. af ord 65 oS 
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“Astroriomiedl-—Mew fee Tide Tables for 
New York City Tide Tables, 1953 


re ida A 8 See SE 
mi Had e t) 
a mi: tes p.m.). 12h Bs ‘noon. All hours greater than 12 


January 
High 
; Day 

Time 
: i 4 b, m, 
: 1 | 8 57 
: a Th |21 30 
; 2 9 37 
ty My F |22 13 
» EER, 3 |10 17 
ba Sa |22 55 
Ts 4 |10 54 
Su. |23 37 
5 |11 32 
6 0 15 
Tu |12 06 
7 0 52 
W |12 41 
8 1 30 
Th |13 22 
9 2 13 
F |14 14 
10 3 09 
Sa {15 21 
11 413 
Su |16 39 
12 5 15 
M /17 45 
13 6 12 
Tu {18 41 
14 7 O01 
W /19 31 
15 7 52 
Th |20 20 
16 8 40 
F {21 10 
17 9 31 
Sa {22 03 
18 {10 25 
Su /|22 58 
19° |11 18 
M {23 52 

20 |. 
Tu 12 12 
21 0 46 
W /13 05 
22 1 40 
Th |14 01 
23 2 38 
F /|15 03 
24 3 41 
Sa |16 10 
25 4 45 
Su |17 16 
26 5 43 
M /18 14 
27 6 35 
Tu |19 03 
28 719 
W {19 46 
29 8 00 
Th |20 26 
30 8 37 
F /21 05 
31 9 13 
Sa |21 42 

February 

1 9 47 
Su {22 17 
2 {10.19 
M /22 52 
3 |10 51 
Tu {23 23 
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Astronomical—New York Tide Tables for 1953 697 
New York City Tide Tables, 1953 
April— Continued May—Continued June—Continued 
SE dee hi Ai ee ee 
Low High 

Day ——— Day poder Son cna >> 
rs Time Ht. Time. Ht.|/Time He. 

it. hm. ft.(h, m, 
19 10 0.4 24 5 57 3.6 013 Ou 
1.2 W /|18 19 5.0/12 03 0.5 
0.5 25 6 47 3.8] 1 01 0.2 
1.2]| Th |19 03 5.2/12 51 0.4 
0.5 26 7 33 4.0) 1 48 0.0 
il F |19 45 5.4/13 38 0.2 
0.5 20 8 19 4.1] 233 -03 
0.9 Sa |20 29 5.5|14 25 0.1 
0.4/} 28 1908 43/316 —0.4 
0.7 Su |21 17 5.5)15 12 0.0 
0.4]} 29 1959 44/358 —05 
0.4 M /22 10 5.3)15 59 0.0 


30 |10 52 4.5) 441 —-04 
Tu {23 05 5.2|16 47 0.0 


4.6 . 
4.2 
Ww |23 23 4.411713 0.8 
16/1204 42/537 03 
Th (23 58 4.111753 1.0 
17 6s eae 
F 11243 9 4.2/18 431.2 
18 |033 °3.9/652 0.7 
Sa |13 21 4.2|1950 13 
19 | 111 3:7] 7.46 ==n019 
Su |14 02 4.3/2058 1.3 
20 |157 3.5] 8 48 ~— 1.0 
M |i4 51. 4.4/21 58 = 1.1 
21 |257 3.41946 . 09 
ee Tu |15 50 4.5/22 52 0.9 
11/631 46/033 —0.6 22 1415 34/1039 O8 
M 11855 5.7/12 41 —0.6 W |16 52 4.7/23 43 (0.6 
23 |-5 24) i sieg|f1\32 a0.6 


12 7 22 46,125 +07 
Tu |19 43 5.8|13 30 —0.6 
13 8 11 4.5) 215 —08 
W |20 30 5.7|14 19 —0.5 
14 9 00 4.4/3 04 —0.7 
Th |21 17 5.515 06 —0.3 
15 9 53 4.2} 3 50 =0.6 
F /|22 08 5.2|15 51 0.0 
16/10 48 4.0) 4 37 —0.4 
Sa {22 59 4.8|16 37 0.3 
17 {11 43 3.9} 5 23 —O0.1 
Su |23 50. 4.5/17 25 0.6 
ia er ..| 6 13 0. 
M |12 35 3.8)18 21 1 


Sa |19 28 5.613 18 0.4 
26 1758 45/207 —03 
Su |20 15 5.7|14 09 —0.1 
27 |845 48/252 -0.5 
M |21 02. -5.7|14 58 —0.3 
23 1935 5.0/3 35 —0.7 
Tu |21 53 5.6/15 46 —0.4 
29 |1028 51/418 —06 
w |22 46 5.3|16 35 —0.3 
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3.9/14 58 
4.9] 2 50 
3.7|15 36 
4.8) 3 21 
3.6/16 12 
4.7] 3 50 
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4.5) 4 24 
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f New York City Tide Tables, 1953 


: November—Continued December December Continued 
High Low High Low : High 


Day 


; Time Ht./Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Time Ht./Time 


h. m. ft. jh. m. ft h, m. ft./h.m. q h 
“aps 1 33 3.8] 7 50 0. 4 31 4.0}10 56 P 18 “2 
Sa |13 47 4.3|20 41 0. 16 43 3.4/23 05 5 F |18 39 


15 2 34 4,1] 9 10 Ms 5 19 4,2|11 43 7 04 


Sa /|20 33 4.4/14 39 —0.9 21 47 3.615 57 —0.4 F 


22 8 54 5.6| 2 42. —0.7 9 52 4.7| 3 46 0.0 26 0 27 
Su |21 25 4.2/15 28 —-0.8 22 34 3.6/16 36 —0.4 Sa |12 30 


23 9 45 5.3} 3 30 —0.5 10 |10 42 4.6) 4 26 0.0 27 1 il 
M /|22 21 4.0)16 15 —0.7 Th |23 28 3.7|17 16 —0.3 Su |13 13 


24 |10 38 4.9} 418 -—0.2 11 (j11 37 4.4) 5 13 0.1 28 1 56 


1 
Tu 
2 
Su |14 52 4.2/21 40 W 1/17 35 = -3..5|23 47 s Sa |19 30 
16 3 36 4.4|10 13 0.1 3 6 02 4.4)..... nt 20 7 52 
M |16 00 4.3/22 32 —0.3 Th 21 8 3.6/12 29 Su |20 21 
17 4 38 4.811 09 -—0.3 4 6 42 4.6| 0 29 0.1 21 8 39 
Tu |17 02 4.4/23 23 —0.5 F 03 8 ©3.6/13 14 M /21 10 
18 5 34 Bilas. 5 = 5 7 18 4.8) 1 10 22 9 27 
Ww |18 00 4.5/12 03 —0.6 Sa 43 3.6)13 57 Tu |22 01 
i9 6 27 5.5] 013 —0.7 6 7 54 4.8; 1 50 23/10 13 
Th |18 53 4.5)12 57 —0.8 Su 21 3.614 38 W |22 53 
20 7 16 5.7, 103 —08 7 8 29 4.9] 2 29 24 {11 01 
F |19 43 4.5113 49 —0.9 M [21 01 3.6)15 19 Th (|23 40 
21 8 04 5.7, 153 —-0.8 8 9 08 4.8) 3 07 25 {11 46 
Tu 
9 
w 


Tu |23 19 3.8)17 01, —0.4 L gece! ie Sy ais ..|18 03 —0.2 M /13 58 
25 |11 31 4.6) 5 06 0.2 12 0 21 3.9] 6 12 0.2 29 2 44 
ee ..{17 52 —0.1}) Sa |12 32 4.3/19 00 —0.1 Tu }14 47 


26 0 14 3.7) 6 00 0.5 13 115 $.1| 7 31 0.3 30 3 36 
Th |12 22 4.3/18 46 0.1 Su |13 30 4.1)\20 06 —-—0.1 W |15 47 
27 1 05 3.7) 7 03. 0.8 14 211 4.3) 8 48 0.2 31 4 30 
F /13 12 4.0/19 46 0.3 M /14 29 = =4,0/21 08 —0.2 Th {16 50 
28 | 1 56 3.7) 8 13 0.9 15 3 11 4.5) 9 54 0.0 

Sa /|14 01 3.7/20 43 0.3 Tu /|15 33 3.9/22 06 —0.4 
29 2 47 3.7) 9 15 0.8 16 4 14 4.7110 52 -—0.3 

Su |14 53 3.6/21 35 0.3 W |16 40 3.8/22 59 —0.5 
30 3 39 3.8/10 08 0.7 17 5 15 4.911 48 —0.5 

M /15 49 3.5/22 21 0.2 Th |17 42 3.9|23 53 —0.6 


penne ab er as ES 2) ee Se a eee 

Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 
moon, modified by a similar influence of the sum, which is less in influence because of the distance 
from the attracting body. Tides at most places occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half 
an hour to an hour and a half. Tides do not always rise to the same height. At new and full moon tne 
range is increased (spring tides) while at the moon’s quadrature the range is decreased (neap tides). 
The rise and fall of the tides is also increased when the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) and 
decreased when the moon is in apogee (farthest from the earth). 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
To be added or subtracted from Time of Tides tables at New York City, as shown on pages 696-699 


H. M, H. M. H. M. 
MO AHY, IN Xow ose + se add| .9 05)|League Island, Pa.....add} 5 40||/Portland, Me......... add} 2 35 
Annapolis, Md.......- add| 9 15||Marblehead, Mass.....add} 2 40||Portsmouth, N. H..... add| 2 55 
Atlantic City, N. J....sub.| 1 10/|Miami Beach, Fla.....sub.| © 15||/Poughkeepsie, N. Y....add) 4 35 
Baltimore, Md.......#add| 11 00}|Nahant, Mass........ add| 2 45||Providence, R. I......sub.| 0 55 
Bar Harbor, Me....... add| 2 15}|Nantucket, Mass...... add| 3 35/|Richmond, Va......... add} 8 30 
Beaufort, S. C....... sadd| 0 35||Newark, N. J......... add| 0 50)| Rockaway Inlet, N. Y..sub.| 0 40 
Block Is. Hbr., R.1....sub.| 1 00||New Bedford, Mass...sub.| 0 55||Rockland, Me......... add! 2 20 
Boston, Mass........- add| 2 45!|Newburyport, Mass...add| 3 25||Rockport, Mass....... add| 2 35 
Bridgeport, Conn...... add| 2 55||New Haven, Conn.....add} 2 50)|/Salem, Mass .ad 2 40 
Piristol, Re Lo. cca sub.| © 55||New London, Conn....add| 1 10)|Sandy Hook, N. sub.| 0 35 
Cape May, N. J....... sub.| 0 45||Newport, R.I..... sub.| 1 05||Savannah, Ga.. .add| 0 20 
Charleston, S. C...... sub.| © 30/|Norfolk, Va...... .add} 0 55|/Southport, N. C... sub.| 0 30 
Eastport, Me........- add| 2 25||Norwich, Conn.... .add| 1 50/|Viney’d Hav'n, Ma .add| 2 55 
Gloucester, Mass...... add| 2 40|/Old Pt. Comfort, Va...add| 0 20]/Washington, D.C. add] 12 25 
Hell Gate, N. Y....... add| 2 00||Philadelphia, Pa... .add| 6 05/|Watch Hill, R. 1,.....sub.| 0 05 
Isle of Shoais, N. H....add} 2 35)/Plymouth, Mass.. .add| 2 55||West Point, N. Y..... add| 3 25 
Jacksonville, Fla....... add! 1 25|!Point Lookout, Md....add| 5 00]|Wilmington, N. C.....addl. 2 05 
AVERAGE BISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Places Feet | Ins. Places Feet ; Ins. Places Feet | Ins. 
ee ee ——————— 
lboa, Panama... 12 i Mobile, Ala....... 1 6 San Diego, Calif... . 4 2 
Baltimore, Md..... 1 New London, Conn. 2 7 ||\Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 "4 
Boston, Mass...... 6 See | Note |/San Francisco, Calif. 3 11 
Charleston, 8. C... 5 1 E 3 6 ||Savannah, Ga...... 7 5 
Colon, Panama.... 0 11 New York, N. Y... 4 5 ||/Seattle, Wash...... 7 7 
Fiastport, Me...... 18 2 Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 Tampa, Fla....... 1 10 
Galveston, Tex... . 1 0 Philadelphia, Pa... 5 10 Washington, D. C.. 2 il 
Key West, Fla..... 1 4 Portland, Me...... 8 11 


At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi River, 
being about 10 inches at low river stage and zero at high river stage. 

The greatest tides in the world are reported in the Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, where. under a combination of certain astronomical conditions, it is possible for the tide 
in Minus Basin to rise 5314 feet from low water. The mean range at Calais, Maine, is 20 feet but a 
range in excess of 23 feet can be expected each month. 
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Latitude and Longitude of United States Cities ape 


lens United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; Geographic positions of large ae 


City tude 


Atlanta, Ga, 
Atlantic City, N.S). >). .- 39 21 32 
Augusta, Ga...........-- 7 28 20 


POISE NOX os cee sacs 
Baltimore, IMA Gas Ora w veterre 
TPE Cea 
Baton Rouge, 


Bay City, Mich 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Berkeley, Calif. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Billings, Mont.. 


Brockton, Mass 


Cambridge, Mass..._.__.. 42 22 O1 
iGamden, Ned... 0.02... 2. 39 56 41 
@anton, Ohio. 22252225: 40 47 50 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa...... 41 58 O1 
Champaign, Ill..........: 
Charleston, S. C.. ale, ots 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. Ss 


@ontord, N. H........... 
Corpus Christi, Tex 
MOBUIAS, TOX,... oo. acces 
Davenport MONTE elena > cnn 
ERB VUOM ODIO’ os occa cee aie 
Daytona Beach, Fla...... 29 12 44 
MCR OUT TU ceca oc iaie os 39 50 42 
Menver, Colo............ 39 44 58 
Des Moines, Towa........ 41 35 14 
Detroit, Mich....... or 42 19 48 
Dodge City, Kans. 37 45 17 
Duluth, Minn 46 46 56 
*Durham, N. 36 00 00 
BI Paso, Tex.. 31 45 36 
Elizabeth, N. 40 39 43 
Pipe: Pa... 3. - 42 07 15 
Bugene, Ore... 44 03 16 
Evansville, IBTUG Ue as ..| 37 58 20 
Fall River, Mass......... 41 42 06 
Fargo, 2) Sb ele ae 46 52 30 
Mitet. Micha... 0c... 43 00 50 
Fort Wayne, Ind../)'°": 41 04 21 
Fort Worth, Tex......... 32 44 55 
myemo, Calif.....:........ 36 44 12 
Gadsden, Ala... 75 2/'17! 34 00 57 
Sane ey POR Arte, an 29 18 10 
*Gary, Ind, . ‘onal 47°36 
Grand’ Rapids, “Mich! ::: °° | 42 58 03 
Green Bay, Wis........ |. 44 30 48 
Greensboro, N.C... 11): 36 04 17 
Greenville, 8. C..13. 01° °° 34 50 50 
Gulfport, Miss... 2! .°° 1° 30 22 04 
39 24 
40 15 43 
41 46 12 
46 35 33 
42 12 29 
29 45 26 
38 25 12 
39 46 07 
41 39 37 
42 14 43 
32 17 56 
30 19 44 


A ne Aen Sm Hei 
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SUSHREIISE » 


ts 
aS 


~ 


Montgomery, ATR cate eee 
Montpelier, Vt........... 


Paducah, Ky. 

Pasadena, Calif 
*Paterson, Nie oda cde ateug sis ste 
pensscols. 1 Cn an 


hoe ATs Pomerat 
Pittsburgh, re tsa lelevacaiels 
Pittsfield, ss ie iacaietmiatatatars 


Reading, Pan, eee aie 
Reno, NOV caisk cata ewe 


Rochester, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Y 
Rockford, Ill. 
Sacramento, 1 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Schenectady, N 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis , Mo.. 
ae Paul, "Minn.. 


San ee tee whe 
San Diego, Calif 
San ees 


*Positions scaled from maps. 


Wac 


0, Nexans ro 
Walla Wal 
Ww 


Winston-Salem, N. C..... 
Worcester, Mass......... 
Yonkers, N. Y 
Mori, (PS. oo os.<cccmeee 
Youngstown, Ohio..,..... 


Geographic Centers, United States and States 


Source: The U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior > 


State County Locality 


State County Locality 


United States—Kansas, Smith County, Latitude BEY Jersey—Mercer, 5 miles southeast of the 


39°50’, Longitude 98°35’. 
STATES 


Alabama—Chilton, 12 miles southwest of Clanton. 
Arizona—Yavapai, 55 miles southeast of Prescott. 
Arkansas—Pulaski, 12 miles N.of W. of Little Rock. 
California—Madera, 35 miles northeast of Madera. 
Colorado—Park, 30 miles northwest of Pikes Peak. 
Connecticut—Hartford, at East Berlin. 
Delaware—Kent, 11 miles south of Dover. 
District of Columbia—Washington, near Corner of 
Fourth and “L’’ Streets, N. W. 
Florida—Citrus Co,,12 miles W.ofN.of Brooksville. 
Georgia—Twiggs, 18 miles southeast of Macon, 
Idaho—Custer, 24 miles south of west of Challis. 
Illinois—Logan, 28 miles northeast of Springfield. 
Indiana—Boone, 14 miles W.ofN. of Indianapolis. 
Iowa—Story, 5 miles northeast of Ames. 
Kansas—Barton, 15 miles northeast of Great Bend. 
Kentucky—Marion, 3 miles W.ofN. of Lebanon. 
Louisiana—Avoyelles, 3 miles S.E. of Marksville. 
Maine—Piscataquis, 18 miles north of Dover. 
Maryland—Anne Arundel, 3 miles E. of Collington. 
Massachusetts—Worcester, northern partof thecity. 
Michigan—Wexford, 5 miles W.ofN. of Cadillac. 
Minnesota—Crow Wing, 10 miles S.W. of Brainerd. 
Mississippi—Leake, 9 miles N.of W. of Carthage. 
Missouri—Miller, 20 miles S.W. of Jefferson City, 
Montana—Fergus, 12 miles west of Lewistown. 
Nebraska—Custer, 10 miles N.W. of Broken Bow. 
Nevada—Lander, 23 miles southeast of Austin. 
New Hampshire—Belknap, 3 miles east of Ashland. 


tate Capital, Trenton. 
New Mexico—Torrance, 12 miles W.ofS. of Willard. 
New York—Madison, 6 miles E.ofS. of Oneida. 
ve Carolina—Chatham, 10 miles N.W. of San- 
North Dakota—Sheridan, 5 miles S.W. of McClusky. 
Ohio—Delaware, 25 miles E.ofN. of Columbus. 
Oklahoma—Oklahoma, 8 miles N. of Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Crock, 25 miles E.ofS. of Prineville. 
Pennsylvania—Centre, 244 miles S.W. of Bellefonte. 
Rhode Island—Kent, 1 mile W.ofS. of Compton. 
tt arene names 13 miles S.E, of Co- 

lumbia. 


-South Dakota—Hughes, 8 miles N.E. of Pierre. 


Tennessee—Rutherford, 5 mi. N.E. of Murfreesboro. 
Texas—McCulloch, 15 miles northeast ot Brady 
Utah—Sanpete, 3 miles north of Manti. 
Vermont—Washington, 3 miles east of Roxbury. 
Virginia—Appomattox, 11 miles S.of E. of Amherst. 
Washington—Chelan, 10 milesS. of W. of Wenatchee. 
West Virginia—Braxton, 4 miles east of Sutton. 
Wisconsin—Wood. 9 miles southeast of Marshfield. 
Wyoming—Freemont, 58 miles N.ofE, of Lander. 
Alaska—The geographic center is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the outline of the Territory is very 
irregular, but if the outlying islands are included 
in the determination it is not far from a point 95 
miles south cf Fort Gibbon, in latitude 63°46’, 
longitude 152°20’. 

North American Continent—The geographic center 
is in Pierce County, North Dakota, a few miles 
west of Devils Lake, latitude 48°10’, longitude 
100°10’W. 


The Continental Divide 


Source—The U. 8S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
fain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
pasterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexico, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
shrough the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 


The location and route of the Continental Divide 
icross the United States may briefly be described as 


follows: 


Beginning at point of crossing the United States- 
Viexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., the Di- 
ride. in a northerly direction, crosses New Mexico 
siong the western edge of the Rio Grande drainage 
sasin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 41’. 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 52’. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 


Thence in a northwesterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary near long. 114° 00’ W. 


Thence northeasterly and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. 


Latitude and Longitude 


Latitude of a place is its angular distance from 
the equator and is measured by am arc of the 
neridian between the zenith and the equator. 

Longitude of a place is measured by the arc of 


the equator, intercepted between the prime me- 
ridian and the meridian passing through the place, 
or by the angle at the pole between these two 


meridians. 


—_— mae >; “ 


- World Pate Ae a he Globe 
est and Lowest Continental Altitudes _ 


tr, ational Geographic Society. (Asterisk represents revised records.) 


Ele- 
Highest Point “eon Lowest Point 


‘Continents 


Asia*. ..|Mount Everest, Nepal-Tibet......... 

South America.|Mount Aconcagua, prea « 3 Meme Vek as 5 a x 
North ‘America. Sted McKinley, Alaska*. - 20,269 Linon meee Valley. California. 
trope 22.2: one cana .;| HE48i [Caspian Sea, U.S. 212.0.: 

-|Mount Markham, est MAMed PeAkl "35,100 pt. o's 3. cco esa ho oldie oe . 
eee Mount Kosciusko, New South. W: P 7; 305 ‘ 


*Careful computation of refraction in the air aT ponte of observation hus led some British scien 
to endorse the conclusion of Frank Smythe that Everest is actually 29,140 ft. high. Dr. E. Wyss-Dun 
leader of the 1952 Swiss-expedition that nearly attained the top, computed Everest as 29,610 ft. i 
Approximate mean elevation cpanel orth America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asie 
,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctica, 6,000. 
pond mile in mountain elevation is equivalent to a distance of 800 to 1,000 miles in latitude in 
effect on vegetation. 

Greatest oS depth, 200 miles southwest of Guam, Marianas Trench—Challenger Depth—35,640 feett 


HIGHEST PEAKS IN UNITED STATES, CANADA, ALASKA, MEXICO 
Name Place | Feet 


Palisade (no: 
Mt. Wilson 


Vancouver. d 
Fairweather....... 


Bear, an Se laste (id S60} Princeton vii, ‘1Colo. |14,198||/Ste ‘|Golo. 
BSTRIBD Meet; cic. Can. Rus IES atone aoe : Franklin Roosevelt?2|Colo. 


Whitney..........|/Calif, |14/495]/Point Success: 
MlberGe 6. ....0%.. (Colo |14,431}/San Luis.......... 


i Mar :|Colo. 
PEVREIGES late Teves 0/0 + 8 390}|Baldy, Old........ . 114,125] |Pyramid. |) 227517! 


iLiberty Cap 114 miles northwest of Mount Rainier and Point Success 4% mile southwest. 
“Formally known as Wilson Peak. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country 


Aconcagua, Argentina...., 
Ilampu, Bolivia...... ae 
Ancohuma, Bolivia 
Tilimani, Bolivia. 
Bonete, Argentina......... 21,654 
Ojos del Salado, Ar; ~ Hl Muerte Argentina-Chile on 1457 

Chile Nacimiento, Argentina... . . |21/302 
Cabaray, Bolivia*......... Pular, Chile. 
RAMs as sonaye sé tseece Toro, Argentina-Chile. || | Chani, Argentina 
Pissis, “Atgentina ee eecaiais p Tres ‘Cruces, Argentina. poe Peru 
Sajama, Bolivia,.....2 1); 22 Chile 
Mercedario, Argentina..... 
Huascaran, Peru.......... 22/205||Tortolas, Argentina-Chile*. INA... Moe 
Tocorpuri, Bolivia-Chile. 22,162 See ig . |20, 
Llullaillaco, Argentina-Chile 22/057 


EUROPE 
Peak Feet Peak Feet Peak 


Alps Dent Blanche... . Caucasus 
Mont Blanc*..... Grand Combin... ./14,163}/Aneto*.......... (Evrope-Asia) 
Finsteraarhorn*, . .|14,022 ness lniia eda) eats Sib ie 
ee. Aletschhorn*,... ./13, : SO akeeny eee. eae 
Jungfrau......... 110/479 |lK@ochete ~ oes eae 
Ror ncirars = Ser Soren Kazbek,......... 
ote. MONG. cecil Oy fe saissila bk Oly Tetnuid..6.. oH ones 


AFRICA, AUSTRALIA AND ANTARCTICA ! 
Mountains and Country] Feet |Mountains and ad Feet 
eee ee NOoantry | Seet" 


Kilimanjaro A peaks), (15,584 Savane 
Tanganyik a Guinea....... 15,42 Mt. b ; 


8388) 
Mawengl...........% eg 564 ete 35 
2; i 


Ruwenzori (Margherita), uahit, Ethiopia...... 5 (ene 
Uganda-Ruwenzori...”.,. K 4 600}! Pico de Teide, Canary Isl..* 
Carstensz |, Foppen, New | Mt. Bush, Antarctica. 
UT OG ee 16,500|Toubkal, Morocco 


Kinabalu, British North” 
5 OU 3-0 SO 15,748) Borneo* 


alu Nepal-Tibet 
otse II (Everest) ..|Nepal-Tibet 


oO. Everest). .|Nepal-Tibet........ : * 
sage tere < Repa eit. = ESET Rema 


Aling Kangri 
Chomo ara 


gto 
Nyenchen Tanglha*.. 
Lombo Kangra 
la Mandhata......|Tibet 2 Det elds 
G emaven 
Ulugh Muztagh 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 


Source: National Geographic Society; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 


Highest Point Lowest Point. | Ap- 
FOX. 
State Eleva- Eleya- Monn 
Name County tion Name County tion |Eley. 
Alabama........ Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Talladega .|_ 2,407)Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea lev. 500 
Alaska.....,...-. Mount McKinley...)..........-..++ 20,269/Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley.|....- 
Arizona......... At ae : PolicSeott fee ty exe Colorado R... poe Beale? 100 | 4,100 
ue Mountain..... fe) cott..... Ashley-. 2% 
ATKANSaS...... { Magazine Mountain|Lo pi ae 23830 } Ouachita R.! Union... 55| 650 
California.:..... Mount Whitney.. a ea ilare. 14,495| Death Valley.|Inyo...... —280| 2,900 
Canal Zone...... Cerro Galera....... Balboa District.| 1,207|Carib. Sea....|-.....1.1. 100 
Colorado........ Mount Elbert...... LAC ee eee 14, 431) Arkansas R 
Connecticut...... Mount Frissell..... Litchfield. ..... ve 380IL. T. Sound. a ho.5 cctasere S 
Delaware........ Centeryille........ New Castle..... *440|Atlantic Ocean 
Dist. of Col...... Tenleytown........ N. W. part..... 420/Potomac R...|.. B eiavaleuenate 
Plerida.. 5. ws West boundary.....|/Walton........ 345|Atlantic Ocean]... . f 
Breorgis. 5... 6. Brasstown Bald....|/Towns-Union...| 4,784|Atlantic Ocean), . 
PENPALS C9 crcieis.o « < Mount Lamlam....|........... .| 1,334|Pacific Ocean .|. 
Mauna Kea.... Hawaii .}13,784|Pacific Ocean 
Borah Peak... Custer... .|12,655|Snake R...... Nez Perce. 720 | 5,000 
..|Charles Mound Jo Davies .| 1,241|Mississippi R.|Alexander.. 279 600 
..|Greensfork Top. Randolph .| 1,240/Ohio R....... anderb’g 320 
.-|North ie tle Osceola 1,675|Mississippi R..|Lee....... 480/| 1,100 
..|West boundar: Wallace. . 4,135|Verdigris R.. .|Montg’m’ ¥ 700| 2,000 
..|Big Black Mountain Harlan 4,150| Mississippi R.|Fulton. 257 750 
. .|Driscoll Mountain. .|Bienville 535|New Orleans. .|Orleans.. -5 100 
..|Mount Katahdin. ..|Piscataquis..... 5,268| Atlantic Ocean): Gaknewace -|Sea ley. 600 
../Backbone Mountain|Garrett........ 3,360|Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev. 350 
Massachusetts. ..|Mount Greylock. ..|Berkshire...... 3,491|Atlantic Ocean}].......... Sea ley. 500 
Michigan........ Porcupine Mount’ns|Ontonagon..... 2,023|Lake Erie....|.......... 572 900 
Minnesota......< Misquah Hills...... Cookl..2 (one 2,230|Lake Superior.}.......... 602) 1,200 
Mississippi... .. : :| Woodall Mountain. .|Tishomingo . 806/Gulf of Mexico|...... _.,.-|Sealev.| 300 
RPISROUPL. . oi. oie - x Taum Sauk M’t’n../Iron........... 1,772|St. Francis R.|Dunklin,.. 230 800 
Montana........ Granite Peak...... Parks. wees 12,850|Kootenai R...|Lincoln.... 1,800| 3,400 
Nebraska........|/S.W.part of county./Banner........ 5,340|S.E. cor. State| Richardson 840} 2,600 
Nevada. .:...... Boundary Peak....)Esmeralda..... 13,145|Colorado R...|/Clark..... 470} 5,500 
New Hampshire..}Mt. Washington....|Coos.........-. 6,288} Atlantic Oceanl seats Sea ley.| 1,000 
New Jersey...... 1,801|Atlantic Ocean|.........- Sea lev. 250 
New Mexico..... Red Bluff Rex.|Eddy..... 2,817| 5,700 
New York....... Atlantic Ocean|.........5 Sea lev.| 1,000 
North Carolina... Red itive Ocean Poet oe Sea ie Bis 
orth D: iver... embina. . “ 
‘ hy tes oma wa Ohio R ..|Hamilton. . 433 850 
pela ona eek en, Red R.. - |McCurtain 300} 1,300 
Bregon 2... 5. Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley.| 3,300 
Pennsylvania... . Delaware R...}.......... Sea ley, 500 
Puerto Rico..... Atlantic Ocean|......5... Sea lev.} 5... 5, 
Rhode Island.... i Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev. 200 
ak r 4 gee ee Spee abineseke Oeiee ace — aes 
assafras Mountain.|Pickens........ 3,56 antic Ocean).....~.... ea ley. 0 
Craraey Peake rss Pennington..... 7,242|Big Stone Lake|Roberts. .. 962) 2,200 
Clingmans Dome... |Sevier.......-- 6,642) Mississippi R..|Shelby... . 182} 900 
Guadalupe Peak....}/Culberson...... 8,751|Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea lev.| 1,700 
Kings Peak........ Duchesne...... 13,498|Beaverd’m Ck.) Washingt’p 2,000) 6,100 
Mount Mansfield.../Lamoille....... 4,393|LakeChampl'n! Franklin. . 95) 1,000 
Mount Rogers..... LEE 5,720|Atlaptic Ocean|.......... ‘Sea lev. 950 
= 1CrowB Mt... 2 .....'6.% Is. St. Thomas..| 1,550/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev.|...... 
Mount Raipier..... Pierce.....: -..[14 4,408 Pacific Ocean «| 0 Fee ek ee lev.| 1,700 
West Virginia....|Spruce Knob....... Pendleton...... 4 860|/Potomac R....|Jefferson.. 240] 1,500 
eo neon’ MEE oS colons oe Misrathbys Se etaifiri 1,940|Lake Michigan|.......... 581] 1,050 
Wyoming........ Gannett Peak:..... Fremont....... 13,785|B. Fourche R.|Crook..... 3,100] 6;700 
iS. ee Paaakny Mount Whitney.. ‘linyo-T" t re, Cal.|14, *495|Death Valley.|Inyo, Cal.. —280| 2,500 


The highest point in the West Indies is in the Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,302 ft.) 


Mason and Dixon's Line 
as sur-| tors of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
See eee an gitenmon: Se ok tana Tppoiine uns along the parallel in latitude 39° 42! 
feremiah Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) a ith en ee yma. iene 
o settle constant dissensions between the Lords] arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord 
3altimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- | Baltimore. 


World Facts—Active Voleanoes; Foreign Ree 
Important Active Voleanoes of the World 


: National Geographic Society c . 
(#)—Eruption. Year in saientnnte "(R)—Rumbling. (Sm)—Smoldering. (St)—Steaming. Q) Qui 


Name Country Elevation Name 


704 


338: 


ARH INININTSY 


urace (H-1950)......../Colombia.....| 15,604 |/Guntur (Q)............ 379 
Wrangell (Sm)......... Alaska.......| 14,005 ||Sibajak (Sm)........... 870 
Mauna Loa (E-1951)....|/Hawaii.......| 13,680 |/Tangkubanprahu (R)...|Java......... 811 
Erebus (Sm)...........|Antarctica....| 13,200 |/Makushin (Q)..........|Aleutians..... ,680 
Colima ee) pain 6,458 
Rronotcss (Q) A961) i aan Taya 225 tas 679 

‘onotskaya (Q).......jU.S.S.R......| 12,238 ||Kelut (2-1951).........|Java......... t i 
Semeru (@m Soa ‘Hibok Hibok 5,619 | 
Ichinskaya (Sm) . ‘Aso (£-1950)-=. ........-.{38DBR... 6... 6 5,2258 | 
Nyiragongo (H-1948) 4,872 
Trazu (St)... 4,799 
Raung (Sm)........... 4,747 
Shiveluchska 4,420 
Etna (E-1951 4,244 
massen (Q)i. cw eee eae 4,128 
wWelirang (Q) ...,). 0.0.5. 4,100 
Llaima (B-1949),....... C 4,090 

amlagira (E-1938)...|Belg. Congo..| 10,023  ||Soufriére (Q).......... 4,048 
Shishaldin (St)......... Aleutians... .. 978 —||Vesuvius (Sm)......... 3,891 
Gede ()-1949)......... »705 =| |Okmok (St)-............|Aleutians..... 3,519 
Mierani(Sm)...<s.....: 050 Lamington (F-19511). ... 3,500 
Poas tt) N20 Oe ,508 Minami (E-1946).......|/Japan........ 3,478 
Villarrica (E-1949)...... ,318 (B-1950)... 2.2... 3,409 
Fogo (H-1951)......... 281 3,204 
peorenn (EH-1950)...... ,175 = ||Stromboli (E-1952).. ...|Italy........: 3,038 
*Paricutin (E-1952) . »100 ||Mihara (B-1951).......|/Japan........ 2,477 
Avachinskaya (Sm) 924 tiago (St): sa Fe ‘ cae 1,969 
Pavlof (B-1950)... ,900 || Vuleano (Q)........-44: Kealy.. oo. c.civcte 1,637 
Papandajan (Sm).. 8,602 Taal (QO) 2\c2. cree ete Philippine Isl. . 984 
Cleveland (H-1944) . 8,500  ||Didicas (H-1952)....... Philippine Isl... 700 
12321270 2 J 8,468 
Veniaminof (Q)........ Alaska fis 8,400 Il (H-1950)............lIndonesia..... 


A report received by the British Admiralty from the British steamship Queen Anne in May, 1952) 
announced that the Didikas Rocks, in the Babuyan islands, northeast of Luzon, in the Pacific Ocean, 
have turned into a volcano about 800 ft. high, surmounted by a crater that was belching large quanti 
ties of steam and smoke. The rocks originally were three, about 200, 215 and 270 ft. high. 

*A Mexican dispatch to the New York Times Aug. 18, 1952, reported Paricutin had “died.” 


Principal Foreign Rivers - 
Source: National Geographic Society 


Lgth L 
Outfiow River Outflow M’s River Outflow a 
James Bay.... Lena. . 38. as Laptev Sea... . Rio Theo- 
. |Atlantic Ocean.|3,900||Loire....... Bay of Biscay. dore Roose- 
Priore a) 1,560)| Mackenzie- 
Tartary Strait. |2,70 Peace. ....|Beaufort Sea. . 950 
& 7 Madeira. ...|/Amazon River. 1255 
Magdalena. .|Caribbean Sea.|} 950//St. John... |. 390 
ue Seine River... 
-|South China St. Maurice. . 
Gesamte Salween..... 
Sao Francisco\Atlantic Ocean. 
ele vraiats Saskatchewan 
Dniester. .../Black Sea.....| 875//Ob........./Gulf of Ob... .|2,500||Syr Darya. ..{Aral Sea...” 
Don.......|/Sea of Azov... r 
Drava,...... Danube River. 
Dvina, . |Atlantic Ocean. 
Northern, .|White Sea... .. St. Law. Riv... 
Ly ees North Sea... .. .|Parand River. . 
Euphrates... |Persian Gulf... Rio de la Plata. |: 
Fraser,..... gaee of Peace...... Slave River... eae 
Zambia.....|Atlant Pileomayo. . |Paraguay Riv. Usumacinta. | 
Ganges..... Bay of Bengal. sees eeee Adriatic Sea... Volga....... 
Garonne,.,.|Bay of Biscay. IPurdagsehar Amazon River.|1,850/|Weser....._. 
Hamilton, ,./Lake Melville.. Red River of B 
Hwang, the North ./Lake Winnipeg] 545||Yangtze..... ast China Sea/3,100 M 
oe: mere Roe ete ae Rhine...... North Sea....| 700 DUTB...... Amazon River .|1,500 ' 
Irrawaddy. ||Bay of Beng Rh6ne...... Gulf of Lion...| 500 : | 
irtyish..... Ob River. Rio’ de 1a 9!) sees ened | Ok ll Vionisele mma 
Jordan..... Dead Sea... .. Plata. 6 .s\< Atlantic Ocean.} 200|| yukon.’ °'"‘lBerine Sea” 
Kootenai. . .!Columbia Riv. Rio Grande, |Gulf of Mexico.]1,885 


The Rio de la Plata is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rives 
Sen Goatt. of ae crcteen Hake wees ah By Bante a a ee “ine aay oP the St vets 
Sages fed. Talles) OF eae ee gene St. Louse 2,053, 818)* Gomee 11 aad-895) + aie “alts sal 
Arm (702,000) Miaoketne-Bence (000 Aub) Vaigte (Gee 099); SU Leeetnse usHOON) an (292 0) | 
Hwang (460,000); Danube (320,300): Golovado C46, 000s) eee irene CHL Bie ena Nees (ost come 


A French acrobat, Charles Elleano, 42, crossed the Thames ri 
1951. The wire cable was 1,100 ft. long and 5 winch fhinke be econ eae ete 


aths of an inch thick. He i 2: 
Embankment to the Festival exhibition on the South bank in 25 minutes. Sree ae ee 


‘re 7 7 ma 7. oo 


Religion—United States Denominational Census 


RELIGIOUS 


estimated 325 churches and an 


INFORMATION 


ag Census of Religious Bodies in United States 


Source: The World Almanac Questionnaire 


In January, 1953, in Continental United States there were about 230 religious bodies with an 
inclusive membership of 81,355,494. 


is from The Official Catholic Directory, 1952. Jewish total is the number of actual members. 


Protestant bodies membership, 48,853,367. 


_ Those of the Baha’is religion have no professional clergy and no churches, but builds communities 
of which there are 165 organized in the United States, 56 of which are legally incorporated, There 


are 11 organized national Baha’is communities. 


Jehovah's witnesses do not keep a membership roll, 


but there are 1,103 ‘‘companies’”’ (congre- 


gations) in the United States with’ 132,797 missionary ministers and a world total of 458,265. In 
addition to the congregational assemblies in regular meeting halls, 91,842 weekly Bible study 


groups assembled regularly in private homes. 
Number of churches in parentheses. 


ae 


Member- Member: 
: Denomination , ship, 1952 Denomination ship, 1952 
Adventistbodies: a 596,340/Church of Illumination. ............ ay 
veni stian Church (450)....... E 
Elis'and” savant Union Go TANG owarch of Roaster) eae ae 
an ven OF WE peace ae na urch o evelation- (8), 3.2... 5 05 os 1,174 
Seventh-day Adventists (2,741)....... 39,553||Churches of Christ (15 ee 1.100.000 
Primitive Advent Christian Ch. (14).. 489 Pe eee, ina ne ee . a 
African Orthodox Church (30)....... 5,200 re s2 ees paisa a ay Nae e (175) 5,740 
Amana Church Society (7)........... 829) eee p Holiness (32) eae 20,205 
Churches of God in No. Amer. 

American Ethical Union (11)........ 5,000 (General Eldership) (392).......... 35,044 

American Rescue Workers (23)....... 1,240||Church of the Living God (Christian 

Assemblies of God (6,000)............ 318,450|| Workers for Fellowship) (6)........ 120 

oo DUELS login pale Og aithons Sesh brdicmings 4,500|/Church of the Living God, The Pillar 

Baptist bodies: 17,500,734 and Ground of Truth (119) or ne 4,838 
American Baptist Ass’n (2,165)....... 0,315||Church of the New Jerusalem: 5,795 
American Baptist Convention (6,706)..| 1,554,304 Gen’l Ch. of the New Jerusalem (9). 1,567 
Nat'l Baptist Conv. of Amer. (13,859) .| 2896,987 General eee of the New Jeru- 

. Nat'l Baptist Conv., U.S. A. (25,350) .| 4,445,605 Salem in the U.S.A. (50).......... 4,192 
Beer, Paget Convention (25,280) .| 7,873,2891|Congregational Christ'n Ch. (5,620)..| 1,241,477 
Cons. Baptist Ass’n of America (641)..|  150,000||Conéregational Holiness Ch. (121)... 4,162 
Bees er et peered) Ass’n8 ane Disciples of Christ (8,739)............ 1,945,607 

eisaptiste (ORic.. nee. ies oe AGE 
Evangelical Baptist Church (15)... |. 11520 Divine Science Coll. & Ch. (32)...... 4,085 
Shes te ear eey ale Sauiree: Mico BSN Serge Oeste dox CEuranes : 5 ust iSR 
neral Baptists (660).............-. ,00 anian Orthodox Church (11)...... i 
General Six Principle Baptists (3) . 280) American Holy Ortho. Catholic 
Independent Baptist Ch. of Amer. (2): 120 Apostolic Eastern Church (9)....... 1,325 
Nat'l Bapt. Evangelical Life ie Soul Apostolic Episcopal Church (46)...... ,08' 
Saving Assembly of U.S. (789). . 82,834 Armenian Orthodox Ch. of Amer. ae 200,000 
Nat’l Primitive Baptists pone. of the Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Ch. (4)... 3,100 
U. S. A. (form. Colored Primitive Bulgarian Orthodox Church (6). 5,0! 
PSA DCIS EL OOO) hector ci enorers biclacceevsunte 2,000 Greek Orthodox Ch. (Hellenic) (320). 1,000,000 
No. Amer. Baptist Gen. Conf. (226). . 36,711 Holy Orthodox Ch. in Amer, (Eastern 
Regular Baptists (266).............. 7,186 Catholic & Apostolic). ............ 1,300 
Be parate Daptiots ou (ee cob gies pyeanl ee OF Nanoe eee ee ‘ 25,000 

- Seventh Da aptists (65)........... . ussian Orthodox ure) utside 
Seventh ay Bapt! ’s (German 1728) @) 150 Russia 072): 50.35 DAIS te ee 45,000 
United Amer. Free Will Bapt’s (350) . 130,000 Serbian Orthodox Church (46)........ 90,000 
United Baptists (40)..........4...--.. 27,000 pyran sotoshien poner st Ch. CDs: psiet 

ranian Orthodox of Amer. : \y) 

Eee Sen oe ee fin? eet Evangelical Congregational Che i 163)... 28,029 
rethern erman i: , vangelical Free Ch. o mer. he i 
See seer ase) OOP ab S00 epngeicn Mii Covetnns cher | aaa 
Chureh of God (New) ().". 2.0 ‘585|l evangelical & Reformed Ch. (2,740).1| eine 
Old German Baptist Brethren (55).... 3,271 . 2 oe ’ 

Brethren in Christ Church (120)..... 5,790 Posecnies ihe Besta (4,519)... ga = 

‘ Fy vangelistic associations: 39,6 

Brethren, eh: (8 bodies) (664). . ip Apostolic Christian Ch. in Amer. (56) . 7125 

ererothren in Christ Church (125)... -.. aval! WNacarcush Ge 6 te. ee 1,663 
on8 oe or PRCT CRE racer ; A pos cal? Tet ie araecece Ns 7) ef zeae 

te on’s RCH ICEZ) oe ek stare , ne Christian Congregation 6,98 
Buddhist Churches of America (47). 70,000); Church of Daniel’s Band (4). 131 
Catholic Apostolic Church (7) 2,577 fans Sverre orn (Anestotte) hak 3193 

Prenanangrete 9 of God a: 7Ch 2,192 
. in Ri n, Metropolitan Church Ass'n (21) . 961 

eee eee cogner chee ome Missionary Bands of the World OF 190 

Ghrist Unity Science Ch. (40,038)....| 900,000|| Missionary Church Ass'n (75) ....-... bles 

Ghristadelphians (115).............-: 2,755/| pire Baptized "Holiness Ch. (300)..... 6,000 

Ghrist’n & Missionary Alliance (891).. 57,840 Fire Baptized Holiness Church 

christian Nation Church (5)......... 112 (Wesleyan) (48)25 oo weno oan eran 1,200 

Christian Scientists (see Church of Free Christ’n Zion Ch. of Christ (52). 2,478 


Christ, Scientist) 


Christian Union (220).......-....45. 15,400 
Shrist’s Sanctified Holy Church (28). 884 
Shurch of Christ, Scientist.......... (*) 
Shurches of God 318,510 
Church. of God (2, BaD NH ts: 2a as ae 130,177 
Church of God (Anderson, Ind.) (1,957) 102, oe 
Chureh of God, Seventh Day (39)..... 1,154 
The Church of God (1,506)....... ae 54, 560 
hiurch of God (145) .3 00... 24 ..t es 20,000 
Yhurch of God in Christ (3,229)...... 305,000 
3h. of God & Saints of Christ (189).... 37,084 


Friends: 113,239 
Primitive Friends (1) 9 
Religious Society of Friends (Con- 

servative) (11)..... Rh svete 937 
Religious Society sh Friends (General 


Conference)! (169)....5 <i cent etolaeenene 18,729 
Religious Society of Friends (Five 

Years meeting) (485).............. 68,711 
Religious Society of Fe LA (Phila- = 

delphia and Vicinity) (46)......... 5,743 
Religious Society of Friends (Kansas 

Yearly Meeting): (85)).6.). cae ae 8,267 
Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends ‘ 

CHUEEHA (HO) eet pect ecreanety aele 4,280 


The Roman Catholic, 


Denomination 
Ohio ony Meeting of the Friends 
GHUNCIUS EN sche tel ti aeteellets try sid 


Religious Society of Friends (Central) 
Yearly Meeting) (0) 2. once. doe 


Gen. Ch. of the New Jerusalem (12)... 


Greek Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches) 


Holiness Church of God, Inc. (21).... 587 
mouse of David (1D)... 8 5. e ee ee 150 


Independent Fundamental Churches 
of Amprica (650)............-...+-- 


65,000||Missionary Bands of the World (7)... 


International Church of the Four Missionary Church Ass’n. (72)....... 
Square Gospel (541).........-....- 59,984 Moravian Bodies: Ne 
Jehovah’s witmesses................. ) ohemian cavisn reth’n <ohe 
4 Evangeical 0 Unity of the Czech- 
Jewish Congregations (2,700)’........ 1,485,000 vian thren in N. A. (82)........ 


562 Sitorarians Church Unitas Fratrum) 


GE ties 
Kodesh Church of Immanuel (9) : 150, 956 ‘Nocthann Prowse C. 96) ee 
225 


Latter-day Saints: 
Chureh of Christ, Temple Lot (25). 
Church of Jesus Christ Giewer ton) (34) 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutler) (2).. 
Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon) (1,491).......... 


Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Later Day Saints (620).......... 


Liberal Catholic Church (14)........ 
Lithuanian Nat’l Reformed Ch. (6). 
Lutheran Conferences: 


American Lutheran Conference: 
American.Lutheran Church (1,886).. 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran 

SOR LO) cs Neos sta eine we win 8 
Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (2,719) 
Lutheran Free Church (340)........ 
United Evangelical Luth’n Ch. (165) 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of 
North America: 
Bvangetea) Lutheran Joint Synod 
Wise. & other states (829) . 
Lutheran Church-Mo. Synod (5,202) 
Negro Missions (112).............. 


Southern Province (43)... . 1211.11: 
rf 550||Mormon (see Latter Day Saints) 
24/|Nat’l. David Spiritual Temple of Christ 
Church Union (Inc.) U.S.A. (70). . 
1,147,157! |New Apostolic Church of N. A.(77)..- 
" Old Catholic Churches: 
126,453|| American Catholic Church, Archdiocese 
3.500 ON. S¥n WOpee se: Ue 
4 No. Amer. Old R. ©. Church (438)..... 
4,000); Old Catholic Ch. in Amer. (28). /..... 
4,460,159!||/Pentecostal an : 
ee SERRA CTO A ea Ate PEE 


459,364 
872,813 ,813 


46, 046 


2,226,746 


Polish Nat'l. Catholic Ch. 
ise ees Presbyterian eine 


Norwegian Synod of the ae a “ 
Evangelical Lutheran Ch. (69) 10.376 
Slovak Evangelical Luth’n°Ch. (59) ° 20,244 Churah (1212). oe eee ee 30,0008 
Lutherans (other): 80,063)}| Cumberiand eyes one si 011). ee 
Church of the Lutheran Brethren of Orthodox Presbyterian Ch. (72)...... 
America (45) 0... ee 4,088/|Presbyterian Ch. in the U.S. ee 705). 


Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 

petition (@lbcices ie ee 19,912||Presby. Ch. in the U. 8. of A. (8,552). 
Evangelical Lutheran Church Reformed Presbyterian Church in 

America (Bielsen Synod) (12). 1,500 (AY) > sea oe ae rs Oe ee eee 
Finnish Apostolic Luth'n Ch. (59).. 14,511 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Ch. 

(Suomi Synod) (165)............ 30,031 
National Evangelical L 

BAUD LOD) iy rovnpoce tes Shes dsr. wie eiinrie oe 
Protestant Conference (Luth'n) (22) 
United Lutheran Church in America 


217,644 
S708 Protestant ital Ch. (7, 2,478,8133 
" Quakers (see Friends) 


RSP UPS, CORP i Sa CUK nn, 0,» itor al ak Rat nets 2,038,074 aettaed Bodies: 371,390 

pee nonite Bodies: hers ees 165,801 | 

BiO00l |. > Amerleas@)e, yo oe eee ea 108473! 

ee LCG Pec ee 8,774 

of a iM peters +278 Romar Catholic Church (U5BDS) eaten 29,407,520 
Svangelicai Mennonite Brethren , Russian Orthodox (see Eastern Ortho- 
General Conference of the Mennonite we 

Church (186) 35,295||_ 40x Churches) 


Hutterian Brethren (16)... . | eae iG re 


40||Salvation Army (1,382).............. 227,821 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 


Schwenkfelders (5) 


oblorence (20) . oo cicke eek Niven 's 2,000 ena eae emer et Ben gee aa 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North|  ___|/Social Brethren (14)................. 
PAPEL GR (OD) Five bitten «cation tee Re 10,263 
Mennonite Church (425)............. 58,330 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Ch. (193 15,270 eae 
Old Order Mennonite Ch. Cwislen) (30) aiObS (27 
eforme: ennonite ure 
Stauffer Mennonite Church.......... “God in see chars ae Kingdom of 
Methodist Bodies: LT S98 OST es lig lee ee a ne deine a ea 


African Meth. Episcopal Ch. (10, a 1,057,951 
f United Brethren in Christ (329)...... 


African Meth. Episcopal Zion 
758,143)/United Holy Ch. of Amer., Inc. (360). 


HOMEOO) batteries tet ek ls smears ote 
(0||United Missionary Church (135) 


)} 
African Union First Colored Methodist 
ae eeetRDy eae (41) 50) 
390) ee Universalist Ch. of Amer. (401) 


Cong. Meth. ch, ol Amer SED Co ge 15, 000||Vendanta Society (11)............... 
umberlan ObH. CICA) iw svete 60!|/Vol 

Free Meth. Ch. of N. A. (1, eit ISS Ee 50,441|| veces ERAN 
Holiness Methodist Church (35)...... 650 Total 


(*) The By-Laws of the Church of Christ, Scie: tist, are that m 
publleation. (See bage is) _ cien embership figures are not for 

© special attempt is made to establish churches. Members at Large are groups wh t! 
for study and spiritual interpretation of what is taught in churches. Many still belone to other 
churches. Groups are called ‘‘congregations’ and the members ‘‘adherests.’’ 
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Religions—Denominational Headquarters 


Headquarters of Religious Denominations 


(Year organized in parentheses) 


__ Adventists, Seventh-day, General Conference of 
(1863)—President, W. H. Branson. Secre ; 
E. D. Dick, 6840 Eastern Ave., N.W., Takoma Park, 
Washington 12, D. C. : ; 


' African Methodist Episcopal Church (1816)— 
Senior Bishop, John Andrew Gress. Secretary, 
Council of Bishops, Bishop D. Ward Nichols, 1517 
No. 16th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church (1746). 


—General Secretary, Rev. Robert Farley Fisher, 
1421 U Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Apostolic Episcopal Church (1925)—Presiding 
Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks, Secretary, Wil- 
liam G. Harriott, 9148 193d St., Hollis, L.I., N. Y. 


Armenian Orthodox Church of America (1889)— 
Archbishop, The Most Rev. Tiran Nersoyan. Sec- 
retary, Mr. B. Bondatizi, 630 Second Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Assemblies of God (1914)—-General Secretary, 
Pe 4 - spenely Flower, 434 W. Pacific St., Spring- 
,» Mo. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church (1860)— 

President, Dr. Oscar A. Benson. Secretary, Dr. D. 

Verner Swanson, 328 Hamilton St., Geneva, Ill. 
(See page 715.) 


Baptist Association, American (1905)—President, 
Dr. L. D. Foreman. Corr. Secretary, A, L. Peter- 
son, 214 B. Broad St., Texarkana, Tex. 


Baptist Association of America, Conservative 
(1947)—President, Dr. Richard V. Clearwaters. 
General Director, Rev. B. Myron Cedarholm, Rm. 
$39, 2561 No. Clark St., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Baptist Churches, Regular, General Association 
of—Chairman, Dr. R. L. Powell. Secretary, Dr. 
Richard Elvee, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Baptist Convention, American (1907)—President, 
Mr. John A. Dawson. General Secretary, Rev. R. 
E. Nelson, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(On May 24, 1950, at Boston, Mass., the North- 
ern Baptist Convention voted to change its name 
are American Baptist Convention. (See page 


Baptist Convention, U.S.A., National (1880)— 
President, Rev. D. V. Jemison. Secretary, Dr. U. 
‘J. Robinson, 256 No. Franklin St., Mobile, Ala. 
(See page 714.) 


Baptist Convention, Southern (1845)—President, 
Dr. J. D. Grey. Secretary, -Mr. Porter Routh, 127 
Ninth Ave. No., Nashville 3, Tenn. (See page 714.) 


Baptists, Free Will (1727)—Moderator, Rev. E. 
E. Morris. Promotion Secretary, Rev. Damon C. 
Dodd, 3609 Richland Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


Baptists, General (1823)—Moderator, Rev. BO; 
Johnson. Clerk, Rev, Ollie Latch, Popular Bluff, 


Mo. 


Christ Unity Science Church (1810)—Nat’l 
President, Dr. G. Nelson Williams. Nat’l Secre- 
tary, Dr. Henry M. McHenry, 316 S. W. 22d St., 
Okiahoma City, Okla. (Formerly Unity Spiritual 
Science Church.) 


7 ponisrtan Science (see Church of Christ, Scien- 
st). 


Christian and Missionary Alliance (1887)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. H. M. Shuman. Secretary, Rev. W. F. 
Smailey, 260 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Christian Reformed Church (1857)—Stated Clerk 
of Synod, Dr. R. J. Danhof, 944 Neland Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. 


Church of the Brethren (1719)—Moderator, Ralph 
W. Schlosser. Secretary, William M. Beahm, 3435 
Van Buren St., Chicago 24, Ill. 


Church of Christ, Scientist (1892)—-Christian 
Science Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, Mass. President, Lt. 
Col. Robert Ellis Key. First Reader, James Harry 
McReynolds; Second Reader, Miss Helen. Apple- 
ton. Clerk, Gordon V. Cooper, 107 Falmouth St., 
Boston 15, Mass. (See page 714.) 


Church of God (1892)—General Overseer, H. L: 
Chesser. General Secretary, Houston R. Morehead, 
1080 Montgomery Ave., Cleveland, Tenn. 


“Catholic and Apostolic) 


Church of God in Christ’ (1895)—Senior Bishop, 
C. H. Mason. General Secretary, Elder U. E. Miller, 
1443 So. 5th St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Church of .Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) (1830)—First Presidency, Dr. David 
O. McKay, Dr. Stephen L. Richards and Dr. J. 
Reuben Clark, Jr. Secretary to the First Presi- 
dency, Joseph Anderson, 47 Hast South Temple St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. (See page 715.) 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Reorganized (1844)—President, Israel rd Smith. 
Secretary, Frank McDonald, the Auditorium, In- 
dependence, Mo. 


Church of the Nazarene (1908)—General Super- 
intendents: Hardy C, Powers, G. B. Williamson, 
Samuel Young, D. I. Vanderpool, Hugh C. Benner. 
General Church Secretary, S. T. Ludwig, 2923 
Troost Ave. Box 527, Kansas City, Mo. 


Churches’ of God in North America, General 
Eldership (1825)—President, Rev. V. ©. Barnhart: 
Secretary, Rev. C. C. George, 13th & Walnut Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Congregational Christian Churches, General 
Council (1620)—Moderator, Rev. Vere V. Loper. 
Secretary, Rev. Douglas Horton, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. (See page 714.) 


Disciples of Christ, International Convention 
(1809)—President, Howard Thomas Wood. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Dr. Gaines M. Cook, 516 K. of P. 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. (See page 714.) 


Evangelical Lutheran Church (1946)—President, 
Dr. J. A. Aasgaard. Secretary, Rev. O. H. Hove, 
ae Naar e, Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (See 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, American, Nor- 
wegian Synod of (1918)—President, E. M. Gul- 
jerud. Secretary, Rev. W. C. Gullixson, Parkland, 


Evangelical Lutheran Church, United (1896)— 
President, Rev. H. C. Jersilk. Secretary, Rev. L. 
Siersbeck, 6533—22d Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of America 
(1885)—President of Executive Board, Dr. Theo- 
dore W. Anderson. Secretary, Rev. Joseph C: 
Danielson, 5101 No. Francisco St., Chicago 25, Ml. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church (1934)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. L. W. Goebel. Secretary, Rev. W. S. 
ere ey 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. (See 
page 


Evangelical United Brethren Church (1946)— 
Board of Bishops: President, Rev. Ira Q. Warner. 
Secretary General Conference, Dr. I. L. Schweitzer, 
115 E. Benton Ave., Naperville, Ill. (See page 715.) 


Free Methodist Church of North America (1860) 
—Senior Bishop, L. R. Marston. Secretary, Claude 
A. Watson, Winona Lake, Ind. 


Friends, General Conference of the Religious 
Society of Friends (1827)—Chairman, George A. 
Walton. Secretary, Earle Edwards, 1515 Cherry St., 
Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 


_ Friends, Religious Society of, Five Years Meet- 
ing (1902)—Presiding Clerk, Norval E. Webb. Gen- 
eral Secretary, Earl T. Elliott, 101 So. 8th St., 
Richmond, Ind. 


Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) (1918)— 
President, The Council, The Most Rev. Archbishop 
Michael (Archbishop of North and South America.) 
Secretary, Rev. B. Lokis, 10 East 79th St., New 
York 21, N. Y, 


Holy Orthodox Church in America (Eastern 
(1934)—Primate, Most 
Rev. Theodotus S. DeWitow. Secretary of the Holy 
Synod, Bishop Irenaeus, 321 West 10ist St., New 
York 23, N; Y: 


Jehovah’s. witnesses (1884)—President, Nathan 


H. Knorr. Director, M. G. Henschel. Secretary, 
ae Sutter, 124 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn 2, 

Jewish Congregations of America, Union of 
Orthodox—President, Max J. Etra. Secretary, 


Joseph Schlang, 305 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Latter-day Saints. See Church of Jesus Christ. 
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theran Church, American (1930)—President, 
pr Henry F, Schuh. Secretary, Rev. Herbert Nott- 
bohm, 6140 N.E. Stanton St., Portland 13, Ore. 


Lutheran =o ties ane ns ae eee 

ident, Rev. an ar] ay. i 

Rev Pr. Eppling Reinartz, 231 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (See page 715.) 


Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod (1847)—Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Behnken. Secretary, Dr. M. F. 
Kretzmann, 309 So. Oak St., Kendallville, Ind. 
(Other Synod offices: 736 Jackson Pl. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. and 1819 Broadway, New York 
23, N. ¥. (See page 715.) 


Lutheran Conference, American (1930)—Presi- 
dent, Rev. Oscar A. Benson. Secretary, Rev. Nor- 
man A, Menter, 4835 Three Mile Dr., Detroit 24, 
Mich. 


Lutheran Free Church (1897)—President, Dr. T. 
©. Burntvedt. Secretary, Rev. Forrest T. Mon- 
son, 318 Cottowood, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 


Lutheran Synod of New York, United—Presi- 
dent, Rev. Frederick R. Knuble. Secretary, Rev. 
Paul G. White, 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
IN? Ss 


Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America 
(1872)—President, W. A. Baepler; Secretary, Prof. 
Martin H. Franzmann, 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis 
5, Mo. (See page 7135-) 


Lutheran World Federation—17 Route de Mal- 
agnou, Geneva, Switzerland. U. S. A. Committee: 
President, Dr. Lawrence Stavig. Executive Director, 
Dr. Paul C. Empie, 50 Madison Ave., New York 
“0; Ni. -X. 


Methodist Church, The (1784)—Council of 
Bishops: President, Bishop Fred P. Corson. Secre- 
tary, Bishop G, Bromley Oxnam, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. (See page 715.) 


Moravian Church, Northern Province (1740)— 
President, Rev. F. P. Stocker. Secretary, Rev. K. G, 
Hamilton, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Moravian Church, Southern Province (1735)— 
President, Rev. J. Kenneth Pfohl, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, H, L. Stockton, 500 So. Church St., Winston- 
Salem 2, N, C. 


Norman Church (see Church of Jesus Christ). 
Nazarene (see Church of the Nazarene). 


New Jerusalem in the U. S. A., General Con- 
vention of (1792)—President, Rev. Leonard I. Tafel. 
Recording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 Earl 
St., Malden 48, Mass. 


Old Catholic Church in America—Secretary, Rev. 
oseph Zielowka, 48 Charles St., South River, N. J. 


Old Roman Catholic Church, North America— 
Primate, Most Rev. Carmel Henry Carfora, 442 
So. Leavitt St., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Orthodox Church, American (1940)—Bishop Ad- 
ministrator and Superior, Society of St. Basil, The 
Rt, Rev. Alexander Turner, Dean of Clergy, The 
V. Rey. F. Thomas Hill, Kingsbridge Road West 
& So. 7th Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Pentecostal Church of God of America (1919)— 
General Superintendent, Rev. M. F. Coughran. 
General Secretary, Rev. K. R. Camp, 16th & 
Maiden Lane, Box H, Station A, Joplin, Mo. 


Pentecostal Holiness Church (1898)—Senior 
Gen. Supt., Bishop Joseph A. Synan. General 
Secretary, Rev. Oscar Moore, 1125 E. Main St., 
Shawnee, Okla. 


Polish National Catholic Church (1904)—Prime 
Bishop, Most Rey, Francis Hodur, Secretary, Bishop 
John Misiaszek, 529 E. Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa, 


Presbyterian Church, Cumberland (1810)-—Mod- 
erator, Rev. Emery A. Newman. Stated Clerk, 
Wayne Wiman, P. O. Box 5535, Memphis 4, Tenn. 


Presbyterian Church of North America, Associate 
(1733)—Moderator, Rey. H. J. Orr. Stated Clerk, 
Rev. Paul J. Hindman, Minneola, Kan, 


Presbyterian Church of North America, United 
(1858)—Moderator, Dr, A. Kyle George. Clerk, Dr. 
O. H. Brodhead Rd., Aliquippa, Pa. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The South 
Binted Clee Ree ee neAg Ww Alexander, 

ate erk, Rev. EH. C. Scott, 701 He x 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. . ide 
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Religious—Denominational 


Lies : 
, 


fiead ; fers joni ie 
Presbyterian Church in the W. rte, 
Moderator, Rev. Hermann N. Morse. Stat 
Eugene Carson Blake, W: Blde 
delphia 7, Pa. (See page 715.) 
Protestant* Episcopal Church, The (1789 - 
ai Bishop, Fe Rev. Henry Knox Shenrih al 


ecr : House Bishops, Dr. ‘ F 
id, 7301 Ri Bivd., es ae ; 
ee ae ea ee 


Deputies, Dr. -C. g 281 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. (See page 715.) 
Ira 
Rabbinical ae a 


Rabbis, Central Conference of American— oa 
dent, Joseph L. Fink. Adm. Secretary, Dr. Isaac 
E. Marucson, 222 Buford Pl., Macon, Ga. 


Rabbis of United States and Union of 
Orthodox—Presidium: Rabbis Israel. Rosenberg © 
(chairman), El Silver, B. L. Leven . Executive 
qerectar, M. Cohen, 132 Nassau St., New York 38, 


Reformed Church in America (1628)—President, — 
Rev. Henry A. Poppen. Stated Clerk, Rev. James 
E. Hofiman, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Reformed Episcopal Church (1873)—President 
Bishop, Joseph E. Kearney. Secr y,. Rey. 
Pamenis J. Herter, 25 So. 43d St., Philadelphia 
Abe at: = 


Reformed Presbyterian Church in North America, 
General Synod—Moderator, Rev. Harry Meiners, — 
Jr. Stated Clerk, Rev. Robert W. Stewart, 409 
No. Maple St., Sparta, Til. 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America (Old School)—Moderator, Rev. E. G. 
Russell. Stated Clerk, Chester R. Fox, 209 Ninth 
St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Religious Society of Friends (see Friends). 


120-30 West 
‘ Central: Comm. 
Chief Sec., Col. Edwin Clay- 
ton, 713-719 No. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. Western: 
Lt. Comm. Claude E. Bates. Chief Sec.,.. Cola 
George Marshall, 101 Valencia St., San Francisco 
8, Calif. Southern: Lt. Comm. Albert E. Ches- 
ham. Chief Sec., Col. Alfred J. Gillard, 54 Ellis 
St., Atlanta 3, Ga. National Headquarters, 120-130 
West 14th St., New York 11, N. Y. (See page 717.) 


Scientists (see Church: of Christ, Scientist). 
Seventh-day Adventists (see Adventists). 


Seventh Day Baptists (1671)—President, Re 
Elmo F. Randolph. Corr. Secretary, Courtland v. 
Davis, 510 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Synagogue Council of America—President, Rabbi 
Simon G. Kramer. Corr. Secretar , William 
110 West 42d St., New York 18 N.Y. om Weiss. 


Synagogue of America, United—Pr 
Samuel Rothstein. Exec. Director, Dr. ae 
Greenberg, 3080 Broadway, New York 21; NS we 


Unitarian Churches (1825)—Moderator 
Frederick May Eliot. Secretary, Rev. Dana tact 
Greeley, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


United Israel World Union—President and ir- 
man of The Board, David Horowitz. Secrets 
Myrtle Smith, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 


Unity Spiritual Science Church Sept. S 
named Christ Unity Science Church) Pee 


Universalist Church of America 1 — - 
ger Bey: pres So eiehons: oe ‘Supt Be 
ummins. Secretary, E . Ri i 

son, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Te pails 


> 


(1896)—Commander-in- 
. Charles Brandon Booth. Nat'l Seems 


é - McMahon, 34 
New York 1, N. Y. (See page viz) Ves abt ies 


Wesleyan Methodist Church of America (1 — 
President, Rev. Roy S. Nicholson, Searetany wane 
Garl Beaver, 2101 Schuyler Ave., Lafayette, Ind. 
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A Religion—The Pope and College of Cardinals 
: : Roman Catholic Hierarchy 


At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is 

Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Hugenio Pacelli, 

_ born .at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest 

April 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, 

May 13, 1917. proclaimed cardinal, December 16, 

1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 

» elected Pope as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; 
crowned March 12, 1939. 


_ The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- 
siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 1, D. C, 


Peter, Prince of the Apostles: Supreme Pontiff of 
the Universal Church; Patriarch of the West: 
Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the 
Vatican City. 


«= The College of Cardinals, when complete, is 
made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal- 
Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are 
Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the 
Roman Church. The Cariiinals advise the Pope and 

his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 


elect 
their titles from the Suburban Sees of R 


Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. ome. 
- Na- Year of Year 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth | Chosen 
CARDINAL BISHOPS 
Eugene Tisserant.......... Bishop of Ostia and Porto and Santa Rufina; 
Dean of the Sacred College; Secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church| French... . 1884 1936 
Clemente Micara...,....... Bishop of Velletri; Vicar General of Rome; y 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites|Italian....] 1879 1946 
Giuseppe Pizzardo.......:. Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the Sacred. Con- 
gregation of Seminaries: tary of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office... |Italian....] 1877 1937 
Benedetto Aloisi Masella....|Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect of the| - 
Sacred Congregation of Sacraments........ Italian....j 1879 1946 
Adeodato G. Piazza........ Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto, Secre- 
ms : tary of the Sacred Congregation of the 
CONSIBGOEY. «nc coefuistensiy wtehe Sintec ee icecdiaie exe Italian....| 1884 1937 
Federico Tedeschini........ Datary of the Pope; Archpriest and Prefect 
e of the Basilica of St. Peter........-....- .{Italian....! . 1873 1933 
; CARDINAL PRIESTS 
Alessandro Verde....-..... Archpriest of the Basilica of St. Mary Major.|Italian...., 1865 1925 
Joseph Ernest van Roey....|Archbishop of Malines...................5 Belgian... . 1874 1927 
Pedro y, Saenz >... ... AFCHDISHOP OF SEVIS 626 Pie ees e se eee Spanish. . 1880 1927 
Ildefonso Schuster.....-... PArOnDIshdg OF MAN. 05 Ses ois shee veces Ital 1880 1929 4 
Patriarch of Lisbon. -|Portuguese| 1888 1929 { 
Bishop of Lille... .. .|French....} 1884 1930 | 
Frefect of the Sacred Congregation of the j i 
Propagation of the Faith...........:.8.. Italian.... 1872 1933 : 
Archbishop Of PT Ori mie. tile seen = eles Italian....} 1876 1933 ; 
Archbishop of Florence..............-..:: {talian....} 1872 1933 
Archbishop of Vienna..........-...200000- Austrian...| 1875 1933 : 
Ignatius Gabriel Tappouni. .|Patriarch of Antioch......+...... ...+.e5. Syrian 1879 1935 j 
Giacomo Luigi Copello......|Archbishop of Buenos Airés............... Argentinian} 1880 1935 
Domenico Jorio....... ....|Prefect. of the Sacred Congregation of Sacra- 
et ec cicite ichO GO CAML Ay MALE Ona ik omee ns ict ets Had ee 
PURNSNITIOD EASA solaris etcicle cline bce eve creieiriayg. «iar a/Re tele a sie sivinvalerp evalels eele)s)» que alian 
Matarre Geriien: sto. wee eso Archbishop’of LyOMS. ... 26.002. ee eee cess French... 1880 1937 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian| Patriarch of Cilicia of the Armenians........ Armenian..| 1894 1946 
Edward A. Mooney........ Archbishop of Detroit............0....+-6- American, . 1882 1946 , 
Jules Saliége........-....- Archbishop of Toulouse................... French... . 1870 1946 E 
James C. McGuigan........ Archbishop of Toronto.............. .../Canadian. . 1894 1946 . 
Jamuel A. Stritch.......... Archbishop of Chicago. . | American, . 1887 1946 4 
Emilie Roques...........-. Archbishop of Rennes. . French 1880 1946 } 
John de Jong .......---..- Archbishop of Utrecht. ...........+.. Dutch 1885 1946 
Carmelo de : 
By cabonoalios Motta. Archbishop of Sao Paolo. ......0s...-+.5-- Brazilian. .} 1890 1946 { 
Norman Gilroy...... Archbishop of Sydney... 2... ..-.ee ee ee eee Australian.| 1896 1946 
Francis J. Spellman. . Archbishop of New York..........-...0055 American..| 1889 1946 
Jose M. Caro Rodriguez. Archbishop of Santiago. ..........5.--0058- Chilean.... 1866 1946 
Teodosio C. de Gouveia... .~/Archbishop of Laurencao Marques.......... Portuguese} 1889 1946 
Giacomo de Barros: Camara..|Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro.............. Brazilian, .| 1894 1946 
_ Enrique Pla y Deniel....... Archbishop of Toledo. .............0:ee0ee Spanish...| 1876 1946 
Peetccourt, pi ie 4 Gav dialare hast Archbishop of Havana. .........-+.eeeeeee Cuban....| 1879 1946 
Josef Frings...........-+-- Archbishop of Cologne..........+..+-..56. German...| 1887 1946 
Juan G. Guevara.......... Arehbishop of Lima... ... 2... -4.5.65055-555 Peruvian..} 1882 1946 
Bernard W. Griffin......... Archbishop of Westminster................ English....| 1899 1946 
Joseph Mindszenty......... Archbishop of Esztergom..........-....5++ Hungarian.| 1892 1946 
Ernesto Ruffini. .........-- Archbishop of Palermo.........-..---.++-- Italian. ...} 1888 1946 
Antonio Caggiano.......... Bishow lol MOGATLON is s.2 atc) sraisicl Petetaroarselts i Argentinian] 1889 1946 
Thomas TieD..........-.-- !Archbishop of Peking. ..........++++++-.+- Chinese...| 1890 1946 
CARDINAL DEACONS 
sident of the Pontifical Commission for 
TSS Or a a ete Govermment of the Vatican City. . Italian....] 1874 1935 
Glovanni Mercati ‘ Librarian and pee bs the Cpe. = .| Italian. ... 1866 1936 
ORT Basa r f the Sacre ongregation of the 
See RPE EMU suis <i... | FFEICCE OF BNO Renee eee oe edie. Italian. ...] 1875 1946 


PATRIARCHS 


Constantinople (Turkey), Latin api sees 

ndria (Egypt), Latin Rite—Luca E. Paset- 

Be OnM. Cap., appointed 1950. Coptic Rite 
(Beypt)—-Marco II Khouzam, appointed 1947, 

h (Syria), Syrian Rite—His Eminence Ig- 
eee Cardinal Tappouni, elected 1929. 
Maronite Rite—Antoine Arida, elected 1932. Latin 
Rite—Roberto Vincentini, appointed 1925. Mel- 
chite Rite—Maximus IV Saygh.; elected 1947. 

Jerusalem (Palestine), Latin Rite—Alberto Gori, 
O.F.M., elected 1949. 


Babylon (Iraq), Chaldean Rite—Joseph III Gha- 
nima, elected 1947. A 

Cilicia (Turkey), Armenian Rite—His Eminence 
Gregury Peter XV Agagianian, elected 1937. 

West Indies, Latin Rite—Leopoldo Eyo y Garay, 
appointed 1946. 3 

East Indies (Indostan, Portuguese Colony), Latin 
Rite—Giuseppe da Costa Nunes, appointed 1940. 

Lisbon (Portugal), Latin Rite—His Eminence 
Emmanuel Cardinal Goncalves Cerejeira, appointed 


1929. Rte 
Venice (Italy), Latin Rite—Carlo Agostini, ap- 
pointed 1949. 


Source: 


0 alta a Catholic pee ia the United States 
Roman. Catholic ¢ Hierarchy of the United States 


a - x 


D.C. 


lic Delegation, Washington 1 i 
States—Archbishop Amleto Giovanni ya Ph.D. 
Apostolic Delegate to the ited Be op oe + i 


J.U.D. Secretaries—Msgrs. pee Vittori, Luigi 
Revs. Thomas R. Gallagher, O. 


See AEC Esa Hene os: 
Baltimore, Md..... Francis P. Keough....... 1934 
eas J. Shehiga (Aux, ey 

Boston, Mass...... Richard J. Cushing....... 


(e) 
Eric F. Mackepzie(Aux.) . 
.Samuel A. Stritch, Card .. 
“Bernard J. Sheil (Aux.)... 8 
William D. O’Brien (Aux.).1934 
William E. Cousins (Aux.). .1949 


Chicago, Ill....... 


Cincinnati, Ohio....KarlJ. Alter............ 
Denver, Colo...... [Drpais. {Ven >). oe...» Saas 1931 
Detroit, Mich...... Edward A. Mooney, Card.. 1926 
Alian J. Babcock (Aux.). . .1947 
AlexanderM. Zaleski (Aux.) 1950 
Dubuque, Iowa.....Henry P. Rohiman....... 1927 
Leo Binz (Co-ad)........ 94! 
Loras T. Lane (Aux.)...... 1951 
Wamsas........-.-% (New Province, See page 711) 
Indianapolis. Ind...Paul C. Schulte.......... 1937 


Los Angeles, Calif. .J. Francis A. McIntyre. . cont 
3 Joseph T. McGucken(Aux. )1941 


Timothy Manning (Aux.).. eed 


uisville, Ky...... John A ef es BT yee a 192, Sante as N. Mex... Edwin V. Byrne.......... 925, 
Bienes, Wis. ‘ SWoses Ei Riley ose oe ats 934 | Seattle, Wash...... Thomas A. Connally 2 .1939 
Roman Atkielsti (Aux.)...1947 Washington, D. C. .Patrick A. O’Boyle....... 1948 
Newark, N. J......Thomas A. Boland........ 1940 "John McNamara (Aux.). . -1928 
James A. MeN uley (Aux.) . 1947 P. J. MeCormick (Aux.)...1950 
Bishops Teer ee Bishops 
. Francis D. ipsa ? Lin ‘ 1930 


‘) Seamund F. Gibbo 


eeeta eee ae : 
any, N. Y.. 
a William A. Scully. (Go-ad) . 1945 


Alexandria, en . Charles P. ore rei se erey 1946 

Altoona, Pa.. tee Ek. GUilfovile: oon awlee 936 
Amarillo, Tex. . .Lawrenee J eiisSimon 1941 
Austin, Texas...... Louis J. Reicher........-. 1948 
Bahamas ,,....-.- Paul Léonard Hagarty 1950 
Baker, Oreg........ Frapcls P. Leipzig........ 1950 
Belleville, Ui. .A. R. Zuroweste.........5 948 


Belmont Abbey, N. c. Vincent G. Taylor, Abbot. 1925 
Bismarck, N. Dak..Lambert A. a ch 1952 
Boise, Idaho....... Edward Kell 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Thomas E. Molloy, Arch- 
DISHOBER Se min isse  attehire 19 
Raymond A.Kearney(Aux.) 1935 


John J. Boardman (Aux.). .1952 
Buffalo, N. Y...... Joseph H. Burke ........, 1943 
Geo. R. Smith (Aux.)...... 1952 
Burlington. Vt..... Edward F. Ryan......... 1945 
Camden, N. J...... B. J. Eustace....... . 1938 
Charleston, 8. C....John J. Russell..... 1950 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ...Hubert M. Newell. .. 1947 
Cleveland. Ohio... ..Edward F. Hoban, Arc 
IGN OD To's 24'S) o5 dienes . 1921 
ey L. Begin (Aux.) 1947 
Columbus, Ohio... .Michael J. Ready 44 


.19. 
Edw. G. Hottinger (Aux): tye 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Mariano S. Garriga....... 1936 
Covington, Ky..... William T. Mulloy....... 1945 
Crookston, Minn...Francis J. Schenk. ....... 1945 
Dallas, Tex........ Joseph P, Lynch. ........ 1911 

Thomas K. Gorman(Co- ees 

A. Danglmayr (Aux.) 


Davenport. Iowa... Ralph L. Hayes.......... 1933 
Des Moines, Towa. . Edward C, Daly......... 1948 
Dodge City, Kan..:John B. Franz........... 1951 
Duluth, Minn.....; Thomas A. Welch........ 1926 
Bl Paso, Tex....... S. M. Metzger... ens eee 1940 
UE oe IM (Gannon e2, ete s.0- cforms 18 


J. M. 1 
aed P, McManaman cheep ae 


Evansville. Ind.....Henry J. Grimmelsman. 


Fall River, Mass... ,James Louis Connolly. . “1945 
Fargo, N. Dak..... . Aloysius J. Muench, Arch- 

BISHOP ries) et ba ks inte eee 1935 

Leo F. Dypomaius (Aux.)..1946 

Fort Wayne, Ind...John F. Noll............. 1920 


Leo A. Pursley (Aux.) 
. Bernard Espelage. 
. Wendelin J Nold 

-John L. Paschang 
Grand Rapids, Mich, Francis J. Haas. 
Great Falls, A Rs . William J. Condon 
Green Bay. Wis. ...Stanislaus V. Bona. 


Gallup, N. Mex. . 
Galveston, Tex... 
Grand Isl., Nebr., 


Greensburg, Pa... 

“CHPLB TY dR a a 

Harrisburg, Pa..... George L. Leech.......... 935 
Hartford, Conn..,.Henry J. O’Brien......... 1940 
Helena, Mont, . Joseph a Gilmore... 3... 1936 
Honolulu. Hawaii... James J Sweeney sco. 1941 
voHet, Ts... ek. Martin D. McNamara... .1949 
Renee masks: ....Robert D. O’Flanagan...:1951 


Kansas City, Kans.. Edward J. ee Reese. A 1945 


Kansas City, Mo,..Edwin V. O’Hara........ 30 
: Joseph M, Marling (Aux.).1947 
La Crosse, Wis..... Jobn Pi Treacy hs... ee 945 
Lafayette, Ind.....John G. Houneet: as lone res 
Lafayette, La...... J.B? JeanMard syn. ee 918 
M.Schexnayder (Aux,)....1951 
Lansing, Mich...... Joseph H. Albers......... 1931 | 


caf ore, im M. 
. P., and Gerald McDevi 


Acuna ‘ 


See : Archbisho ; } 
New Orleans, La. . . Jose es mane ig ae See T838 
A, Calliouet (Aux,)...1 ; 
New York, N. Y...¥rancis J. Spellman, Card a | 


Stephen J. Donohue (Aux.) 1 
Joseph P. Donahue (Aux.) . 1945 


Joseph F. Flannelly (Aux.). 1948 _ 
Fulton J. Sheen*(Aux.)... 11951 — 
Omaha. Nebr. ne re ape a itr ee es 
1 ee eT Pe ee 
es 8 amas - ‘- Carroll McCormick (Aux.) 1947 
rg es Ored . 5x2 a 


it. Louis, spa 


St. Paul, Minn. . 


San Antonio, Tex.. 
San Francisco, Calif. Joma dM wove 2S: 

Hugh Peectaiaed Casi. RES 
Merlin Gamer’ taal 


=e 
. N. H..,Mathew F. Brady . - 1938 
Marauette, Mich. , /Thomas L. Noa.... .1946 
Mobile, Ala........ ’’Thomas Toolen..... 21927 
Monterey-Fresno, Philip G Scher.._......: 1933 
Calif git cay: Aloyst ius J. Willinger (Go-ad,) : 1929 
Nashville. Tenn. ... William L, Adrian........ 1936 
Natchez, wise Rae as Richard O. Gerow......... 924 
Ogdensburg, N. Y..Bryan J. McEntegart. . 1943 

Oklahoma City and 

Tulsa, Okla... ../ ®ugene J. McGuinness. . . . 1937 
Owensboro, Ky.... ee. R., Cotton... i «and 1938 
Pooriay Jiic( ccs byeriere mE. Cousins....... 1952 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... yang F. Dearden... . muus 1948 
Ponce, P. R........ James Edward McManus. , 1947 
Portland. Maine....Joseph E. McCarthy...... 1932 
Daniel J. Feeney (Co-ad.). Bree 
Providence, R. I... . Russell: R. MeVinney...... 1948 
Pueblo, Colo....... J.C. Willging «0 oss .08c os 1048 

Raleigh, N. C...... Vincent = Waters. . 1 


Rapid City, = Tai 
Reno, Nev. . ss 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N 

Rockford, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
a aa Sxl 


St. Cloud, Minn., 


St. Joseph, Mo..... 
Salt Lake C., Utah. Duane e errs 

Joseph Lennox Bederal Te 
San Diego, Calif... .Charles F. Buddy 
San Juan, P. R. ma pe Davis 
Savannab-Atlanta, 


1937: 
1981 
selelenre bes 


Scranton, Pa... William J. Hafey.,....... 925 

"Henry Klonowsk (Aux.).. .1943 
Sioux City, Iowa. ..Joseph M. Mueller....... 947 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. . William O, Brady........ 1939 
Spokane, Wash..... Charles co BR ea 1924 
Springfield, DS eves 


Springfield, Mass. 

Steubenville, Ohio. : 
Superior, Wis.. 
Syracuse, N. ¥.. 


Toledo, Ohio. . 
Trenton, N. 
Tucson, "Ariz 
Wheeling, W. V: 


Wilmington, Del.. 
Winona, Minn...... 
Worcester, Mass,. 
Yakima, Wash 
Youngstown, Ohio. . 
Military Vicar... .- 


’ 


eee ep eee ee 


Religion—U. S. Roman Catholic Statistics; Religious Population 711 


Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States, 1952 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyright 1952, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 
All of the data in the tables, including population, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named. 


Archdioceses, Arch ; 
ioceses, "| Cler-|Chur-|. Chil- pete 
Vicariates | ay ches | dren | Cafholie || Dioceses, "| Cler-\Chur-| Gray | Catholic 
Apostolic | Attend, Apostolic Ng eS | attend.|  POp-* 
Baltimore....} 623} 119] 60,873| _ 326,924||Helena er. 5 
: 5 lena... .. 62. 119 54] 11.825 
Boston....... 1,928] 369] 246,024] 1,360,732 eh veces 127) 55} 13,874 145°000 
Chicago...... 2.260] 393| 286,804] 1.743.936||Juncua, (101777 ist: eee t 7s ioreas 
Cincinnati... 786| 224] 74,206 340,000||Kan. City, Kan.| 319] 131] 15,548 30000 
Denver....... 258} 100] 25,746 119,828 Pee Bic 263 193 18,966 85,000 
Detroit....... 961; 253] 197,199]  9$50,000||Lafayette, Ind. ize| Bo ae ols e109 
Dubuque..... 442 202 33,178 151,654 pe, La.. 205 109 42'315 308,000 
Kansas....... (See note) Pausiag ieee ie ei ae ao eae 104,112 
Indianapolis. :| 431} 120] 28,054 132,080 oe Rock... . 168 103 8,667 40.287 
Los Angeles..,}| 727| 2 oD... .... 130) 21/461 7,45 
peice 45] 153,336]  835,000||/nanchester...:| 313| 101|. 33'606|  186°9s7 
Louisville.....| 327| 116] 32,844 137,908|| Marquette... . 169 92) 18/196 91,211 
Miliwankece. 964] 264] 98.347 457.039 Mobile Free 303] 103] 18/850 76,968 
Newark....... 893|° 210] 157,303] 1,077,935|| fresno. | TIE) 84| 28,837 236,089 
New Orleans. 519} 160} 103,321 500,690 eSvule,s : 738 Ue 11,950 40,159 
New York.....| 2,184) 387] 243,564| 1,302.306|/9 Pie iegrie mele 13,395 52,187 
b , , : gdensburg.... 219 1 
Omaha....... 317| 161] 29,383 128,537 Oklahoma City ee Pre 127.3% 
<Philadelphia..| 1,920] 401] 201,507) 1,114,122||, 22d Tulsa...) 219) 110) 15,171 77,512 
y i : » Owensboro..... 
Port’d, Oreg...| 298| 90] 21,552 95.189||Paterson......_| 259} _77|  26'a38| 1677038 
St. Louis..... 1,036] 281] 87,857| 459.958 Be aah 825|. 157) 30.258 161.955 
en } 86,156 
St. Paul...... 578| 293] — 83,587 369,660||Portland, Me..| 348| 132) 46'811 353 556 
San Antonio.. 312 106 55,886, 281,185 Bie ws gs 137 65,725 448,936 
s F ‘i : 5 UCDIOM eons 22 50 14,446 91,903 
agen sco 890) 214 oe 051 750,000) | Raleigh |. °° 1” 169 97 57390 26164 
‘ ee 214 74 5,562 240.000||Rapid City: !!)| 117 80 5,056 29,390 
Seattle....... $11) 96] 31,264] —170,000|) Reno. -. .-.--- goa] 2a ueeeeee 23,670 
Washington..| 212|  93| 47,340| —190.265||Rochester....|  4e3| 1231 eaieeel  agelzen 
PID ADs. 599] 191] 62,837 295.651||Rockford...... 213 89] 18,301 
Alexandria... .. 138 70 9,025 52,375||Sacramento 163 71 15,396 202,475 
Altoona....... 240} 112| 27,333 139.807||Saginaw..... 148 95 ,010 113,584 
Amarillo....... 76 4 14,396 49.000||St. Augustine 196 8 25,363 125,000 
Goostins 00. 105 60 7,754 90,291||St. Cloud.... 288 129 22,093 95,669 
Baker City |: : 41 24 3)285 15,731||St. Joseph. 126 64 5,571 33,776 
Belleville. 195|- 139] 17,679 91,947||Salina.........) 127 99} 10,365 42,185 
Bismarck. 124 83} 12/896 58,007||Salt Lake... ... 61 29 6,131 27,080 
oise. . 92 50 7,474 30,017||San Diego..... 249 119 31,401 170,000 
Brookiyn 1,399] 315] 266,516] 1,340,787||Savannah- 
Buffalo. 971} 255) 120,289 672.714||_ Atlanta..... 143 44] 10,021 32,409 
Burlington.....| 195 g9| 23,740 166.421||Scranton......| 546] 232] 65,149 345,411 
Wamden::.-... 154 67| 27,431 159.359||Sioux City..... 185} 143] 18,059 85,462 
Charleston..... 100 48 6,008 18,914||Sioux Falls. ... 181 115 15,501 76,905 
Cheyenne... ... 49 28 4.854 48,3¢4|/Spokane,...... 158 51] 11,921 44,417 
Cleveland... :: 736| 212] 100,359 562.370||Springfield, Tll..} 362] 138] 23,158 116,835 
Columbus..... 275 92} 21.608 109,749||Springfield, 
Corpus Christi. 160 75 27,778 ,000 ASA: eicccteats 425 126 41,104 302,224 
Covington... .. 159 78| 15,595 72'006||Steubenville. - 113 63 f : 
Crookston. .... Mf 54 ; 32.511||Superior....._. 125 13,987 70,303 
Dallas... 171 8 16,392 77,550||Syracuse...... 358 183 61,760 272,978 
Davenport.....|- 210} 126] 15,762 76.196||Toledo........ 323] 156} 44,595 210.000 
Des Moines.... 125 6 10,329 51.237||TFrenton....... 389 157 58,810 321,949 
Dodge City.... 58 42 i 22,326|| Tucson... 154 56) 19,200 ’ 
AUTEN. cwsess ces 126 74|- 14,186 89,783|| Wheeling. 145 85| 15,100 92,357 
El Paso.:..... 107 53| 18,396 164.534|| Wichita. . 155 85| 11,777 46,468 
TE A eee 313; -124| 36,361 174.654|| Wilmingto 115 41| 11,174 36,907 
Evansville. .... 113 68| 14,177 59.391||Winona.......] 173] 125] 19,630 79,093 
Fall River... .. 322 98 37,657 228.277|| Worcester. .... 412 105} 47,304 263,514 
IRATE OS! sites) « 163] 119] 21,478 73.491||Yakima....... 35 20 4'801 35,000 
Fort Wayne 492 153 37,021 211.526|| Youngstown... 247 98 25,786 200,000 
“SGT eee oe 65 20 2,714 41,357||Belmont Abbey 51 3 826 730 
Galveston..... 248 97 34,941 215,627||Byzantine Rite. 307 153 9,572 312,564 
Grand Island... 86 53 6,643 33,585|| Pittsburgh 
Grand Rapids..}| 243] 122} 26,270 117,535||__ (Greek Rite).| 166] 185] 14,931 312,019 
Great Falls.... 104 60 10,410 49,950|| V-A of Alaska. . 21, 16 558 10,392 
Green Bay.. 39: 174| . 41,827 229,394 —-—|- = -—- 
Greensburg....]| 231] 114] 15,989 170.124|| Totals 1952. |44,459|15,653|5,141,251| 29,407,520 
Harrisburg.....| 196 90| 23,877 125,045 
Hartford..... 843! 325] 60,005 724,000 1951. |43,889|15,533/4,939,164! 28,634,878 


*Cities and dioceses of the same name do not have the same areas and in some cases the popula- 
tion of the diocese is greater than that of the city of the same name because of its greater area. 


The first 25 dioceses listed above are archidioceses; dioceses 105 and one Vicariate—Apostolic. 


Cardinals 3 (Chicago, Detroit and New York); Archbishops number 27; Bishops 158; Abbots 38. 
there are 351 seminaries with 30,988 students; 233 colleges with 204,937 students; 1,623 high schools, 
diocesan and parochial with 353,465 students; 818 private high schools with*205,025 students; 8,358 
elementary schools, parochial with 2,692,706 students; 531 private elementary schools with 84,151 
students; teachers in dioceses. 113,106; orphan asylums 351 with 61,261 dependent children; 1772 
general hospitals; 117 special, hospitals, 66,337 patients treated annually; 271 homes for the aged. 


Converts in the last year numbered 116,839. 


KANSAS MADE ECCLESIASTICAL PROVINCE 


A new archdiocese, that of Kansas, was formed in 1952 from four dioceses hitherto attached to 
the St. Louis see. In an announcement Aug. 20 the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, reported that Pope Pius XII had named the Bishop of Kansas City, 
Kans., Edward J. Hunkeler, as archbishop, with his seat in Kansas City, Kans. The other three 
dioceses are those of tne Most Rev. Mark K. Carroll, Wichita, The Most Rey. Frank A. Thill, 
Salina, and the Most Rev. John B. Franz, Dodge City, Kans. 
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Religion—Chronological List of Popes __ 
Chronological List of Popes 
Source: Annuario Pontificio 


Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of the State of Vatican City. Formerly it 


The 
1D f the Holy Roman 
Sovereign of the Temporal Domains o: f Sats Successor of St. Peter, 


He The Pope's spiritual titles are: Vicar o: ; . of Rome, Archbi 

i and Metropolitan oe oi Roman Province, Primate of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontifi 
mit e Universa urch. 

: ; ec anti-Popes are in bold face. Anti-Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders to the papal) 
wea ‘one. : j 

rt Date Date Date Date 
3 Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope 


» Evaristus 
105 |St. Alexander I. 
115 . Sixtus I. 
125 ‘ OS 


136 

140 

155 I 

166 678 |St. Agatho 

175 682 . IL 

189 684 |St. Benedictus IT. 1404 us 

199 685 |Joannes V. Benedictus IX. Gregorius XII. 

217 686 Gregorius VI. Alexander V. 

217 687 Clemens IT. It 

222 687 

230 7 

235 701 

236 705 

251 708 

251 |Novatianus 708 

253 |St. Lucius I, 715 

254 . Stephanus I. 731 

257 . Sixtus IT. 741 

259 . Dionysius 752 

269 . Felix I. 752 

275 . Eutychianus 757 Victor III. 

283 |St. Caius 767 |Constantinus Urbanus If. 

296 . Marcellinus 768 |Philippus Paschalis IT. 

308 |St. Marcellus I. 768 |Stephanus 'Theoderius 

309 |St. Eusebius 772 Albertus 

311 |St. Melchiades 795 , a Sylvester IV. 

314 |St. Sylvester IL. 816 Gelasius II, 

336 |St. Marcus 817 |St. Gregorius VIII. 

337 |St. Julius L. 824 |Eugenius II, Calixtus IT, 

352 |Liberius 827 |Valentinus Honorius IT. 

355 |Felix II 827 |Gregorius IV. Ceiestinus II, 

366 |St. Damasus I. 844 |Joannes Innocentius IT. 

366 |Ursinus 844 |Sergius IT, Anacletus II. 

384 |St. Siricius 847 |St. Leo IV. Victor IV. 

399 |St. Anastasius I. 855 |Benedictus III. Celestinus IT. 

401 |St. Innocentius I. 855 |Anastasius 1144 | Lucius I, 

417 |St. Zosimus 858 |St. Nicolaus I. Eugenius ITT. 

418 /St. Bonifacius I. 867 |Hadrianus II. Anastasius IV. 

418 |Eulalius 872 |Joannes VIII. Hadrianus IV. 

422 . Celestinus I, 882 |Marino I. Alexander III, 

432 . Sixtus IIL, 884 |St. Hadrianus III. Victor IV. 1644 |Innocentius X. 

440 . Leo I. 885 |Stephanus VI, Paschalis III. Alexander VII, 

461 . Hilarus 891 |Formosus Calixtus III. Clemens IX, 

468 . Simplicius 896 |Bonifacius VI. Innocentius III, Clemens X, 

483 . Felix III. (ID 896 |Stephanus VII. Lucius ITT, Innocentius XI. 

492 . Gelasius I. 897 |Romanus Urbanus IIT. Alexander VIII. 

496 | Anastasius IT. 897 |Theodorus II, Gregorius VIII. Tnnocentius XII. 

498 |St. Symmachus 898 |Joannes IX, Clemens III. Clemens XT. 

498 Laurentius 900 |Benedictus IV. Celestinus III, Innocentius XIII, 
(501-505) 903 |Leo V. Innocentius II. Benedictus XIII. 

514 |St. Hormisdas 903 |Christophorus Honorius IIT. Clemens XII. 

523 |St. Joannes I, 904 |Sergius ITI, Gregorius TX, Benedictus XIV. 

Rae et “Pat us Hes au eeua III, Velessiaas IV. Clemens XIII, 
onifacius II, andonius nnocentius IV. Clemens XIV. 

530 |Dioscorus 914 |Joannes X. Alexander IV, i rT 

Bap |g Agapetua t. || 938 |SecpNanus ViTt Glemens Ty; Popa 
. Agapetus I, ephanus . lemens IV. beat 

536 |St. Silverius 931 |Joannes XI, Gregorius X. Pius an. 

537 eed 936 |Leo VII. Zz Innocentius V. 

556 |Pelagius T. * 939 |Stephanus IX. Hadrianus V. 

561 |Joannes III. 942 | Martinus II, Joannes XXII. 

575 |Benedictus I. 946 |Agapetus IT. Nicolaus II. Pius X. 

579 |Pelagius IT. 955 |Joannes XII. Martinus IV. Benedictus XV 

590 St. Georgorius I. 963 |Leo VIII. Honorius IV. Pius XI. . 

604 |Sabinianus 964 |Benedictus V. Nicolaus IV. Pius XII. 

607 |Bonifacius ITI, 965 |Joannes XIII. St. Celestinus V. 

608 |St. Bonifacius IV. 973 |Benedictus VI. Bonifacius VIII. i 


Apostolic Delegates to the United States 


] 

j 

An Apostolic Delegate enjoys precedence over all ordinaries in his territory ex | 
have been six Apostolic Delegates to the United States: ¥ except Cardingls, “ser | 


ae pepence Francesco Cardinal Satolli (1893 His Eminence Giovanni Cardinal Bonzano (1911 } 


His Eminence Sebastianni Cardinal Martinelli, ~ His Eminence Pi x -Bi 
(1t96—1803). “ esihest (gat ta ce Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi 
is Eminence Diomede Cardinal Falconio, O.F.M, His Excellency Most Rey. Amleto Gi i S 
(1902—1911). gnani, Titular Bishop of Laodicea (1933 Sa 


Beatification of 1952 


The beatification of Rose Venerini took place | the blessed Rose Venerini. She was b i 
at St. Peter’s Basilica in Vatican City May 4, | and founded an order i te Ao rn 
1952. Later in the day Pope Pius was carried into | Venerini Sisters, oe ae: 0 Oe 
the basilica on his portable throne to venerate 


ae oy 


| The National Catholic Welfare Co 

mference Was 
ceed (1919) as a common age: acting under 
: bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
oe the United States. The Conference has for its 
corporated purposes ‘“‘unifying, coordinating and 
Z po eanting the Catholic people of the United States 
works of education. social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” The Conference com- 

: prises the following departments and bureaus: 


Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information 

Se enon ore ten eee Doctrine, 
y ness ani art Se 

Action,’”’ the conference’s Ta ee uate es ous 


Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organizatién, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for ali existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
Mental and non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. . 


Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. j 


- _ Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 


Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
eee Social Welfare and Health and Hos- 

iS. 


Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 


_Lay Organizations—Iincludes the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men and the National Council of 
Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W. C. 
headquarters permanent secretdriats in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through~ some 7,500 affiliated societies— 
national, state, diocesan, district, local and parish, 
through units of the councils in many of the 

oceses. 


The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 
quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
lic Radio Bureau; sponsors the weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the NBC network, 
The Christian in Action over the ABC Network and 
the Catholic program on Faith in Our Time (MBS). 


Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, vro- 


Religion—National Welfare Organizations 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 


Action at home and abroad. 


War Relief Services, N.C.W.C.—Administers a 
program of relief and assistance to refugees, pris- 
oners of war, displaced persons, victims of war, 
and merchant seamen in the U. S., and in more 
than 60 foreign countries. Distributes funds from 
annual Bishops’ collection; assists in distribution 
at 00d gathered in the Christian Rural Overseas 


Mission Secretariat—Provides assistance to, all 
U.S. religious societies sending missionaries to for- 
eign lands and to help various mission aid -groups; 
provides contacts among missionary communities 
with each other and with governmental and non- 
governmental agencies which touch on mission 
work; provides an inquiry center for 
community headquarters and missioners in 
field; assists Catholic agencies in the U. S. to 
contact Catholic missionaries. 


.Administrative Board, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference—Most Rey. Francis P. Keough, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, Chairman; Most Rev. Karl J. 
Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, Vice Chairman & 
Treasurer; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of 
Fort Wayne, Secretary; Most Rev. Emmet M. 
Walsh, Coadjutor-Bishop of Youngstown, Chair- 
man Legal Department; Most Rev. Joseph EB. Rit- 
ter, Archbishop of St. Louis, Chairman Catholic 
Action Study; Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop 
of San Francisco, Chairman Youth Department; 
Most Rev. Matthew-F. Brady, Bishop of Manches- 
ter, Chairman Education Department; Most Rev. 
Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio 
Chairman Lay Organizations Department; Most 
Rev. Michael J. Ready, Bishop of Columbus, Chair- 
man Press Department; Most Rev. Patrick A. 
O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington, Chairman So- 
cial Action Department. 


Officers at National Headquarters, 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C.—Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary, and 
Very Rev. Msgr. Paul F. Tanner, assistant general 
secretary. 

In addition to the above named departments, 
the general body of the bishops maintains the fol- 
lowing special committees: American Board of 
Catholic Missions, Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine, Motion Pictures, and the National Legion of 
Decency, Propagation of the Faith, Obscene Litera- 
ture, North American College in Rome, Seminaries, 
War Emergency and Relief, Refugees, Pope's Peace 
roms; Spanish-Speaking and Montezuma Sem- 
nary. « : 


The National Jewish Welfare Board 


The National Jewish Welfare Board—universally 
known as JWB—is the agency created by the 
American Jewish community in 1917 as its united 
instrumentality for meeting the religious, welfare 
and morale needs of Jewish personnel in the Ameri- 
can armed forces and of hospitalized veterans. 

Through a merger with the National Council of 
Young Men’s Hebrew and Kindred Associations, 
founded in 1913, JWB in 1921 became the national 
association of Jewish Community Centers and YM- 
YWHAs. JWEB is also a founder and the American 
member of the World Federation of YMHAs-and 
Jewish Community Centers, which introduced the 
Center movement in Israel and encouraged its 
growth and development in other parts of the 
world. In the last decade JWB has become the 
sponsor of the Jewish Book Council of America, the 
National Jewish Music Council, the ‘National Jew- 
ish Youth Conference and, together with the 
American Jewish Historical Society, of the Com- 
munity Education Services for Jewish History. 
These agencies, in turn, sponsor the annual ob- 
servances of Jewish Book Month, Jewish Music 
Festival, Jewish ,Youth Week and Jewish History 
Week, respectively. 

In serving Jews in the armed forces and Veterans 
Administration hospitals, JWB operates through 
three divisions.. The Division of Religious Activi- 
ties, representing the Orthodox, Conservative and 
Reform rabbinates, is the official body authorized 


to recruit, ecclesiastically endorse and serve all 
military Jewish chaplains. By the end of 1952, 
there will be 100 full-time Jewish chaplains on 
duty at 18 overséas points and in the United States 
and 225 more serving part-time in the United 
States. The Armed Services Division, manned by 
a professional field staff and over 8,000 volunteers 
organized into 281 community-wide committees, or- 
ganizes recreational programs, cultural: activities, 
home hospitality, holiday and Sabbath observance 
and welfare and personal services. The Women’s 
Organizations’ Division, an alliance of eight na- 
tional Jewish women’s organizations, provides gift 
packages to chaplains overseas and to hospitalized 
veterans in this country. As a member of USO, 
JWB operates a number of USO-clubs. 

As the national association of Jewish Community 
Centers, JWB provides field service, program ma- 
terials, and technical consultative services, trains 
and recruits professional personnel and maintains 


‘a building bureau, a lecture concert service, and a 


camping department for more than 350 Centers 
and YMHAs. The Jewish Community Centers 
serve not only members, but hundreds of thou- 
sands of others through community-wide cultural, 
educational, recreational, camping and youth pro- 
grams. A nationwide celebration of the Center 
movement’s centennial will get under way at the 
end of 1953 to commemorate the establishment of 
the first Center, the YMHA of Baltimore. 


English Parish Churches to be Restored 


The Historic Churches Preservation Trust has 
peen formed in England to restore numerous 
parish churches built during past centuries. The 
Queen is patron and the Duke of Edinburgh presi- 
dent of the trust, which will raise £4,000,000 
($11,200,000) for restoration and maintenance in | 


the next 10 years. Some of the churches have 
Norman towers and medieval fonts of sculptured 
stone and decorated stone portals. England also 
is preserving the large cathedrals. In_order to 
make needed repairs in the cathedral at Gloucester 
a fund of £100,000 ($280,000) will be applied. 


tion Movement in the U.S. and 


.Missions. There are two General Departments: 
United Church Women and United Church Men, 


through which the lay members of the denomina- 


tions carry on an interdenominational service. 


The Rt. Rev, Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 


U..S., was, on Dec. 1, 1950, elected first president. 


The new cooperative agency was formed Nov. 29, 
' 1950, by 26 Protestant denominations and 4 Eastern 
representing over 32 million 


Orthodox bodies, 
church members, communicants in the African 
M. E. Church, African M. EH. Zion Church, Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, 
Church, Church of the Brethren, Colored M. E. 
Church, Congregational Christian Churches, Dan- 


ish Evangelical Lutheran Church, Disciples of 


Christ, Evangelical and Reformed Church, Evan- 


gelical United Brethren, Evangelical. Unity of 
Czech Moravian Brethren in N. A., Five Years 


Meeting of Friends, Friends of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity, the Methodist Church, Moravian Church 
(North and South Provinces), National Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. Inc., National Baptist Con- 


vention of America, Presbyterian Church in the 


U. S., Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, Reformed Church in 
America, Rumanian : Orthodox 
America, Seventh Day Baptists General Confer- 
ence, Syrian Antiochian Orthodox.Church, Ukrain- 
jan Orthodox Church of America, United Lutheran 
Church of America, United Presbyterian Church of 
N. A., and the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America, General Secretary of Council, Rev. 
Samuel McCréa Cavert. 

Headquarters: 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 

. Y., also at 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., 
and 122 Maryland Ave., N.E., Washington 2. D. C. 

The American Council of Christian Churches 
comprises 15 national constituent bodies and in- 
dependent congregations, with local and state 
councils in cooperation with the national or- 
Bere ation. The Council believes the Bible to be 
he infallible Word of God, the sole ruler of faith 
and practice, and urges a return to the great es- 
sentials of the Christian faith. The Council reso- 
lutely opposes Marxian ideology, being persuaded 
that “totalitarian tyranny in the civil and eco- 
nomic realm leads inexorably to loss of freedom 
in the religious sphere.’’ 

Officers: President, Dr. W. W. Breckbill, Al- 
toona, Pa,; Vice-President, the Rev. W. O. H. 
Garman, Wilkensburg, Pa.; Secretary, Dr. W. C. 
Standridge, Detroit, Mich.; Treasurer, the Rev. 
Jesse L. Anderson, Stamford, Conn.; General Sec- 
retary, Dr. Wm. Harllee Bordeaux, New York, 
N. Y.; European Representative, the Rev. Francis 
A. Schaeffer, Champery, Switzerland. 

Constituent Bodies: Bible Presbyterian Church, 
Bible Protestant Church, General Association of 
Regular Baptist Churches, Independent Funda- 
mental Churches of America, Associated Gospel 
Churches, Union of Regular Baptist Churches of 
Ontario and Quebec, Tioga River Christian Con- 
ference, Conference of Fundamental Churches, 
United Christian Church, National Fellowship of 
Brethren Churches (in radio), Methodist Protes- 
tant. Church, Evangelical Methodist Church, 
Fundamental Conference of America, Conservatve 
Baptist Association of Canada. 


Headquarters: 15 Park Row, New York 6, N. Y. 


Baptists 

The first Baptist Church in America was founded 
in 1638 in Providence, R. I., by Roger Williams. 
Generai organization began in 1814, and a General 
Missionary Convention was formed to permit 
followers to express themselves in terms of mis- 
Sionary activities. Baptist bodies throughout the 
United States have a membership of 17,500,734. 

American Baptist Convention became the new 
name, May 24, 1950, of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, organized in 1907 and under whose direc- 


Religion Landing Proteataee Beaten | 
Leading Protestant Bodies in the United States 


The National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. of A. was formed Nov. 29, 1950 with the 
merging of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, Foreign Missions Conference of 
\N.A., Home Missions Council of N.A., International 
Council of Religious Education, Missionary Educa- 
Canada, National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education, United 
Council of Church Women, and the United Stew- 
ardship Council. The National Council functions 
thfough four main divisions: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, Foreign 


Augustana Lutheran 


Episcopate of 


tion the many agencies of the Baptists in 
North and West now ate. Churches, 6, 
membership,» 1,554,304. Sixteen others include 
American Baptist Foreign Missions 
American Baptist —— 
Society, American Baptist Home jon 
Woman’s American Bap 

and the Baptist Youth Fello 


wship. 
Headquarters: 152 Madison Ave. N. ¥. 16, N. ¥. 


National Baptist Convention of Am » organ~ 
ized in 1895, is frequently referred to as the “‘unin- 
corporated’’ body. Churches, 12,859, membership, 
2,896,987. The General Organization and seven 
others, including the Foreign Mission Board, and 
the Home Mission Board. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. William Grimble, 
2635 Second St., Alexandria, La. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Ine, 
founded in 1880, in Montgomery, Alabama, is the 
older and parent convention of Negro Baptists, 
and is to be distinguished from the National 
Baptist Convention of America, usually referred 
to as the “‘unincorporated’’ body. Churches, 25,- 
350; membership, 4,445,605. The General Or- 
ganization and nine others, including the Foreign 


Mission Board, Home Missions and Evangelism 


Board, and the B. T. U. Board. 

Secretary: Dr. U. J, Robinson, 405 St. Michael 
St., Mobile, Ala. 

Southern Baptist Convention. In 1845 Southern 


Baptists withdrew from the General Missionary - 


Convention over the question of slavery and other 
matters and formed the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. Churches, 28,289, membership, 7,373,498 and 
largest of the Baptist bodies. General Organization, 
127 Ninth Ave., N. Nashville 3, Tenn. General 
boards include Sunday School Board, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Foreign ‘Mission Board, Richmond, Va.; 


Home Mission Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Relief and 
Annuity Board, Dallas, Texas. 
Executive secretary, Porter Routh, 127 Ninth 


Ave. N., Nashville 3,° Tenn. 


Church of Christ, Scientist 


The First Church of Christ, Scientist, was 
established under the direction of Mary. Baker 
Eddy, discoverer and founder of Christian Science, 
Sept. 23, 1892. The denomination consists of 
the Mother Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston, Mass., and its 3,067 branches 
throughout the world: Christian Science churches 
and societies (2,294) are in every state and, with 
a few exceptions, in every city of more than 
50,000 population. 

The denomination maintains the Christian 
Science Publishing Society, a world-wide Board 
of Lectureship, and three charitable imstitutions. 
The supreme governing authority is the Church 
Manual by Mrs. Eddy. The affairs of the de- 
nomination are administered by the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. 
rc ibapetgtonn 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, 

ass. 


Congregational Christians 


Congregationalism was brought to America by 
the. Pilgrim Fathers who settled in Plymouth, 
Mass., in 1620, but its early strength came with 
the immigration into Massachusetts Bay, begin- 
ning in 1629. The Christian churches date back 
to Wesleyan and revival movements at the end 
of the 18th Century. These two groups were 
merged at Seattle, Wash., in 1931, Churches, 
at Lt prs ert 1,241,477. : 

é€ General Council (national organizati 
Annuity Fund, Board of Home Missions, conned 
for Social Action, and Missions Council, are at 287 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
yee anh Press are at 14 Beacon St., Boston, 


Disciples of Christ 


An American movement for Chri 
founded in 1809 by Thomas Campbell and ‘hist 
Alexander, An association was formed at Washing- 
ton, Pa. First church was built im 1811, at 
Brush Run. Churches, 8,739; membership, 1,945,607 
The. denomination comprises the International 
Convention, the United Christian Missionary 
pone. and several cooperating associations and 

Ss. 

Executive Secretary: Dr. Gaines M 

K. of P. Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. °° *26 


Mosiod 
Society, | 


tist Home Mission Society, — 


. 


Evangelical Churches 


Evangelical and Reformed Church was organized 
June 26, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of 
the Evangelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church of the United States. The 
constitution was declared in effect June 1940, at 
the General Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., 
and the merged boards, organized Feb. 1, 1941, 
took over the work carried on by the two former 
Co Re: Churches, 2,740; membership, 

Headquarters offices: Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. Secretary: 
Rev. W. Sherman Kerschner, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. 

Evangelical United Brethren Church was or- 
ganized Noy. 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pa., by a 
union of the Evangelical Church and the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ. Both these 
former communions had their beginning in Penn- 
Sylvania at the time of the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th Century. Jacob Albright was 
the founder of the Evangelical Church, and Dr. 
Philip William Otterbein was founder of the 


._ United Brethren Church, in 1800. Churches, 
4,519; membership, 730,123. 

Evangelistic bodies throughout the United 
States have a membership of 1,509,073 

Secretary, General Conference: Dr. I. L. 


Schweitzer, 115 East Benton Ave., Naperyille, Ill. 


Latter-day Saints (Mormon) 


The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon) was organized April 6, 1830, at Fayette, 
Seneca Co., N. Y. Joseph Smith effected the or- 
ganization, six members officiating. He was the 
first president. The first gathering place was 
Kirtland, Ohio; the second, Independence, Jack- 
son County, Missouri; the third, Farr West, Mis- 
souri. Driven from Missouri, they located in 
Nauvoo, Illinois, in 1839. = 

Joseph Smith and his brother, Hyrum, were 
killed in Carthage jail, June 27, 1844. The Church 
was driven by mob violence from Nauvoo, and 
in 1847, crossed the plains to Utah. 

Territorially, the Church is divided into stakes, 
wards, branches and missions. At the close of 1951 
there were 1,491 wards with an average member- 
ship of 750, presided over by a bishop and two 
counselors. Forty-four missions cover the territory 
outside of the organized stakes, each of which is 
presided over by a Mission President. The presiding 
authority in the Church is the First Presidency, 
consisting of the President and two counselors. 
They are assisted by twelve Apostles. David O. 
McKay is the ninth and present President. Mem- 
bership 1,147,157, located principally in Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, California and Arizona. 

Headquarters: 47 East So. Temple St., Salt 
Lake City 1, Utah. 


Lutherans 


Lutheranism was introduced into the United 
States by Dutch Ttolonists on Manhattan, later 
by Swedes on the Delaware, by Palatines in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, and by Salzburgers in 
Georgia. Lutheran bodies in the United States 
have a membership of 6,498,233 . 

Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, or- 
ganized in 1860, originally was of Swedish extrac- 
tion, Churches, 1,129; membership, 459,364. 

Secretary: Dr. D. Verner Swanson, 328 Ham- 
ilton St., Geneva, Ill. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church—In 1917 the 
United Norwegian Church, the Norwegian Synod 
and the Hauge Synod united under the name, 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. In 1930 
this body became a ‘constituent part of the 
American Lutheran’ Conference. Present name 
was adopted at general convention in June 11-18, 
1946. Churches, 2,719; membership, 872,813. 

Secretary: 408 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 3 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North 
America was organized in 1872 by synods which 
adhered strictly to the doctrines of the Lutheran 
Church and the historical confessions. It com- 
prises the following bodies: The Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod, The Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States, The Slovak 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of America, The 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, and the Negro Mission con- 
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ducted jointly by these four bodies. Churche 
5,728; membership, 2,226,746. é, 
Address: 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


The Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, its largest 
constituent part, was organized in 1847. It is the 
leader in conservative group among the Lutherans, 
with 5,202 churches; membership, 1,871,569. The 
General Organization and sixteen other organiza- 
tions which include the Board of Young People’s 
Work, Lutheran Laymen’s League, Lutheran Wom- 
en’s Missionary League, the Walther League, Home 
Missions in North and South America, Home Mis- 
sions in Europe, Foreign Missions, and Deaf-Mute 
Missions. 

Headquarters: 210 No. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


United Lutheran Church in America was organ- 
ized in 1918 by uniting the General Synod, ‘the 
General Council and the United Synod in the 
South. It is composed of congregations belong- 
ing to 34 constituent synods, the oldest being 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania which was organ- 
ized by Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. Con- 
gregations, 4,194; membership, 2,038,074. Head- 
quarters: President, the Rev. Franklin Clark Fry, 
D.D., 231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥. 
Boards and agencies located at 231 Madison Ave- 
nue are the Board of American Missions, Board 
of Foreign Missions, Board.of Social Missions, 
Department of Stewardship, Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement, Department of Church Architecture. 
Boards and agencies located at 1229 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., are the Board of Publication, 
Parish and Church School Board, Board of Dea- 
coness Work, Board of Pensions and Relief, 
Luther League of America, Women’s Missionary 
Society. The Board of Education is located at 
736 Jackson Pl. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; the 
pr curemnedd at Market and New Streets, Bethle- 

em, Pa. 


The Methodist Church 


The name Methodist was originally given to 
Charles and John Wesley and several other Ox- 
ford students, in 1729. It is thought that the 
term was selected due to the exact and ‘‘meth- 
odical’’ manner in which they performed various 


engagements which a sense of Christian duty 


induced them to undertake. The Methodist move- 
ment was carried to America in 1760 by Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. The present organiza- 
tion of the Methodist Church began in May 1939, 
with the unification of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
and the Methodist Protestant’ Church. Churches, 
39,961; membership, 9,065,727, largest single Pro- 
testant body in the United States. The SETS 
church is administered by 37 bishops. Methodist 
bodies throughout the United States have a mem- 
bership of 11,398,057. 

The supreme policy-making body is the quad- 
rennial General Conference. Principal agencies at 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Til.; 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., and 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D. C. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


Presbyterianism is a system of church govern- 
ment by presbyters, or elders, which distinguishes 
it from other forms of church government—Papal, 
Episcopal, and Congregational. John Calvin has 
been regarded as the founder of Presbyterianism. 
The body known as the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America.appeared among 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first church 
was established about. 1640 and its first presbytery 
in 1706. Churches, 8,552; membership, 2,482,248. 
The General Organization, Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., together with Board of Chris- 
tian.Education and Board of Pensions, Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥. 

Presbyterian bodies throughout the United 
States have a membership of 3,571,738. 

Headquarters: Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa., and 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Protestant Episcopal Church 


A religious denomination representing the An- 
glican communion in the United States, of which 
the Church of England is the parent church. It 
was brought to America with the Jamestown 
colonists in 1607, and became autonomous and 
adopted its present name in 1789. Churches, 7,301; 
membership, 2,478,813. 

Headquarters: Presiding Bishop, The Right Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, D.D.; also President of the 
National Council, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
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Religion—Bishops of Episcopal and Methodist Churches 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 


Presiding Bishop: Rt, Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 281 Fourth Ave, New York 10, N.Y. MieoE ay , 


of the National Council: Rt. Rev. John Boyd Bentley. Secretary of the House of Bishops: The 
John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


Alabama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham; 
Randolph R. Claiborne, Suffragan, Birmingham. 
Alaska—William J. Gordon, Jr., Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Arizona—Arthur B. Kinsolving I (miss.), Phoenix. 
Arkansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 
California—Karl M. Block, San Francisco; Henry 
Shires, Suffragan, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento; A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento, Los 
Angeles; Francis EB. I. Bloy, Los Angeles, Donald 
J. Campbell. Suffragan, Los Angeles; San Joa- 
quin: Sumner F. D. Walters, Stockton. 
Colorado—Harold L. Bowen, Denver. 
Connecticut—Walter H. Gray, Hartford; Robert 
M. Hatch, Suffragan, Hartford. . 


egton. 

Florida—F. A. Juhan, Hamilton 
West, Coadjutor, Jacksonville. 

Florida, South—Henry I. Louttit, Orlando; Martin 
J. Bram, Suffragan, Orlando. 

Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
lanta; John B. Walthour, Atlanta. 

Idaho—Frank A, Rhea (miss.), Boise. 

Illinois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
Chicago; Charles L. Street, Suffragan, Chicago, 
Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield, Charles 
A. Clough, Springfield. 

Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 
Indiana; Reginald Mallett, South Bend. 

Towa—Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 

Kansas—Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka, Salina; 
Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Salina. 

Kentucky—Charles Clingman. Louisville. Lexing- 
ton; William R. Moody, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Girault M. Jones, New Orleans. 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland—Noble C, Powell, Baltimore, Easton: 
Allen J. Miller, Easton. 

Massachusetts—Norman B. Nash, Boston; Ray- 
mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 
William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—Richard S. Emrich, Detroit; Russell L. 
Hubbard, Suffragan, Detroit. Northern Michi- 
gan; Herman R. Page, Marquette, Western: 
L. B. Whittmore, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Stephen Edwards Keeler, Minne- 
apolis; Hamilton H. Kellogg, Coadjutor. 

Mississippi—Duncan M. Gray, Jackson, 

Missouri—William Scarlett, St. Louis. Arthur C. 
Lichtenberger, Coadjutor, St. Louis. West: Ed- 
ward R. Welles, Kansas City. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 

Nevada—William F. Lewis (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—Charles F. Hall, Concord. 

New Jersey—-Wallace J. Gardner, Trenton, Alfred 
Ll. Banyard, Suffragan, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Newark; Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Newark. 

New Mexico—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque, 

New York—Horace W. B. Donegan, New York, 
Charles F. Boyton, Suffragan, New York. Cen- 
tral: Malcolm E. Peabody, Syracuse, Walter 
M. Higley, Suffragan, Syracuse. Rochester: 
Dudley S. Stark. Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. Albany: Frederick L. Barry, Albany. 
David E. Richards, Suffragan, Albany. Long 
Island: James P, DeWolfe, Garden City; Jona- 
than G. Sherman, Suffragan, Garden City. 


North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. Rich- 
ard H. Baker, Coadjutor, Greensboro. East Caro- 
lina: Thomas H. Wright, Wilmington. Western 
North Carolina, H. George Henry, Asheville. 

North Dakota—Richard R. Emery (miss.) Fargo. 

Ohio—Nelson M. Burrows, Cleveland. Southern: 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City; 
Chilton Powell, Coadjutor, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. 


Oregon, Lane W. Barton, Bend. 
Pennsylvania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia; Jo- 
seph G. Armstrong, Suffragan, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh; Austin Pardue, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem, Harrisburg;- 
J. Thos. Heistand, Harrisburg. Erie: William 
Crittenden, Erie. 
Rhode Island—Granville G. Bennett, Providence. 
South Carolina—Thomas N. Carruthers, Charles- 
a upper South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, Co- 
lumbia. 5 
South Dakota—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls; Con- 
rad H. Gesner, Coadjutor, Sioux Falls. 
Edmund P. Dandridge, Nashville; The- 
odore N. Barth, Coadjutor, Memphis. : 
Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston, John E. Hines, 
Coadjutor, Austin, Dallas; C. Avery Mason, Dal- 
las; Gerald F. Burrill, Suffragan, Dallas. West 
Texas: Everett H. Jones, San Antonio. North 
Texas: George H. Quarterman, Amarillo. 
Utah—Richard S. Watson, Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 
Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Robert F. 
Gibson, Jr., Suffragan, Richmond. Southern: 
George P. Gunn, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. D. 
Phillips, Roanoke. 
Washington—Olympia: Stephen Bayne, Jr., Seat- 
tle. Spokane: Edward M. Cross (miss.), Spokane, 
West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wilburn C. 
Campbell, Ceadjutor, Charleston. 
Wisconsin—Benjamin PF. . Ivins, Milwaukee, 
Donald H.- V. Hallock, Coadjutor, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac: Harwoad Sturtevant, Fond du Lae, 
Eau Claire: William W. Horstick, Eau Claire. 
Wyoming—James W. Hunter, Laramie. 


Rh Apr ein Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 

rovia. * 

Brazil—Central: Louis C. Melcher, Rio de Janeiro. 
Southern: Athalicio T. Pithan, Porto Alegre. 
Gouveia. Egmont M. Krischke, Santa 

aria. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge, 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Europe: J. I. Blair Larned, in charge, Rome. 

Haiti—C. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince. 


Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry 8. Kennedy 


(miss.) Honolulu, 
Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.); Mexico D. F. 
Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 
Philippines—Norman S. Binsted, Manila; Robert F. 
Wilner (suffr.), Bontoc. 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—Albert E. Swift, 
San Juan. 


Bishops of the Methodist Church, 1952 | 


Source: Commission on Public Relations and Methodist Information of the Methodist Church 


Archer, Raymond L, ...Singapore, Malaya 
Arvidson, Theodor ..... Stockholm, Sweden 
Balloch, Enrique C. ....Santiago, Chile 
Barbieri, Sante Uberto . Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Booth, Newell S. ...... Belgian Congo, Africa 
& Oe Guat: ae Atlanta, Georgia 
Branscomb, John W. ... Jacksonville, Florida 
Brashares, Charles W. .Chicago, Illinois 
Brooks, Robert N,_ .... New Orleans, Louisiana 
Clair, Jr., Mathew W. ..St. Louis, Missouri 
Coors, D. Stanley ...... St. Paul, Minnesota 
Corson, Fred P.....:.... Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dawson, Dana .. Topeka, Kansas 
Ensley, F. Gerald .....Des Moines, Iowa 
Franklin, Marvin A, ... Jackson, Mississippi 
Garber, Paul N. ......Richmond, Virginia 
Grant, A. Raymond ....Portland, Oregon 
Harrell, Costen J. ...... Charlotte, North Carolina 
Holt, Ivan Lee. ..,..... St. Louis, Missouri 

ennedy, Gerald ...... Los Angeles, California 
King, Rielle: Liberia, West - Africa 
Ledden, W. Earl ...... Syracuse, New York 
Lord, John Wesley ..... Boston, Massachusetts 
Love, Edgar A. ........ Baltimore, Maryland 
Martin, Paul E. ....... Little Rock, Arkansas 


Martin, William C. ....Dallas, Texas 
Mondol, Shot K. ...... Hyderabad, India 
Moore, Arthur J. ..... Atlanta, Georgia 
Newell, Frederick B. ..New York, New York 
Northcott, H. Clifford .. Madison, Wisconsin 
Oxnam, G. Bromley ... Washington, D. CG, 
Phillips, Glenn R. ....Denver, Colorado 
tangy ao eee Bere teen India 

urcell, “Clare ~\.. ay irmingham, Al 
Raines, Richard,C, .... Indianapolis, tedieeee 
Reed, Marshall R. ..... Detroit, Michigan 


Rockey, Clement D. .... Lucknow, India 

Short, Roy Hy ..7...... Nashville. 

Smith, A. Frank |). 7! Houston Tenner ca 
Smith, W..Angie ...... Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Sommer, J. W. E. ..... Frankfurt 
Subhan, John A. ..... Bombay, ade eae 
Tippett, Donald H. .... San Francisco, California 
Valencia, Jose ......... Manila, Philippine Islands 
Voigt, Edwin BH, ....... Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Br ac Hong Kong, China 

; ae Kentucky 
Re ie incoln, 
Werner, Hazen G. ..... Columbus, Sohne 
Wicke, Lloyd GC! 2... oan Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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The American National Red Cross 
National Headquarters: 17th and D Sts., Washington 1, D. C. 


Honorary President—The President of the United States. President—E. Roland 

: b f Harriman, New Yor’ 

en eee Ww ag wee an a cape RR cleat Herold B. Wenrmiay 
lexandria, 3 5 4 erson, anta, Ga.; Mi 5 7 

_ Louis, Mo.; Pacific, Sam B. Montgomery, San Frenesico, Calif. dwestern, Welket ae 


The American National Red Cross is one of 68 
similar world societies. It was founded in 1881 
h Clara Barton as its first president. It was 
chartered by Congress in 1900 and reincorporated 
in 1905. Its governing body is a 50-member Board 
of Governors, of whom 30 are elected by the chap- 
ters, 8 appointed by the President of the United 
States, and 12 elected by the Board itself as mem- 
bers-at-large. There are 3,700 local chapters and 
4,200 branches. The society is supported by popu- 
lar subscriptions to annual fund campaigns. In 
1951 contributions totaled $77,300,000. 
During the fiscal year 1950-51 the Red Cross 
aided 75,700 families in 300 domestic disaster relief 
* operations in 45 states and 4 insular chapters. In- 
cluding assistance to sister societies in 4 foreign 
countries, disaster expenditures totaled $4,578,600. 
During the last fiscal year Red Cross field di- 
rectors served at military installations and mili- 
tary hospitals. At 84 Veterans Administration 
offices they gave a wide variety of assistance to 
veterans. Nearly 800 field personnel also served 
troops overseas. Red Cross workers. assisted the 
staffs of 145 VA hospitals and centers in medical 
therapy and recreation. 


NATIONAL BLOOD COLLECTION 


The Red Cross is expanding its nursing and safe- 
ty programs in connection with civil defense. plan- 
ning, as well as its traditional services to the armed 
forces. Charged with collecting blood for the 
armed forces and coordinating blood procurement 
for civil defense, the Red Cross through its Na- 
tional Blood Program collected in 1950-51, 458,300 
pints of blood. In addition, 1,122,000 pints were 
collected for distribution to civilian hospitals. 
There were 41 regional blood programs and 3 de- 
fense centers. 

The home nursing program instructs homemak- 
ers in simple nursing skills, in order to equip one 
member of every family to meet emergencies and 
safeguard family health. 

The safety program is intended to curtail the 
tremendous death toll from highway, home, and 


industrial accidents, and from drowning. Red 
Cross courses in first aid, swimming, and lifesay- 
ing are given as part of this work. The organiza- 
tion has approximately 11,900 mobile first aid units 
and 2,100 highway first aid stations operating on 
the nation’s highways. 

Junior Red Cross enrollment of boys and girls in 
schools throughout the country is now over 19,- 
00,000. Through college activities the Red Cross 
promotes student interest in community, national, 
and international Red Cross programs. Through 
its international activities program, the American 
Red Cross provides material aid in foreign disas- 
ters, arranges study visits in the United States for 
foreign Red Cross representatives, and offers pro- 
gram assistance to those societies. This work is 
conducted in cooperation with the League of Red 
Cross Societies. 

Volunteers are the backbone of the American 
Red Cross. These eactive volunteers, numbering 
1,650,000, serve in many capacities, among others, 
as chapter officers and board members, as instruc- 
tors of Red Cross courses, and in the nine or- 
ganized Volunteer Services: Arts and Skills, Can- 
teen, Entertainment and Instruction, Gray Lady, 
Motor, Production and Supply, Social Welfare 
Aide, Staff Aide, and Volunteer Nurse’s Aide? 


INTERNATIONAL RED CROSS ~ 


There are two international Red Cross organiza- 
tions: the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, a committee of Swiss citizens founded in 
1863; and the League of Red Cross Societies, a 
federation of the national societies, founded in 1919. 

Under the Geneva Conventions the International 
Committee of the Red Cross acts as a neutral in- 
termediary between warring nations and helps 
prisoners of war. The Committee also recognizes 
national Red Cross societies and protects the prin- 
ciples of the Red Cross movement. The League of 
Red Cross Societies promotes cooperation, program 
development, and mutual help among Red Cross 
societies of the world. 


The Salvation Army 


The Salvation Army in the United States is part 
-of an international organization with places of 
worship and social rehabilitation centers in 87 
countries. It was established here in 1880 and has 
1,377 corps and outposts and more than 5,000 offi- 
cers. National headauarters are at 120-130 W. 14th 
St., New York, N. Y. i 
The major part of Salvation Army activity is 
evangelical work. Founded originally forthe re- 
ligious enlightenment of the masses, its primary 
aim is to proclaim the message of the Scriptures. 
As a religious organization it has a distinct ec- 
clesiastical identity, with its cardinal principles of 
doctrinal belief; its officers are empowered to per- 
form all the functions of the clergy, and a number 
of officers are chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

The Salvation Army’s social service work comprises 


family welfare services, missing persons and in- 
quiry bureaus, shelters for transients, homes and 
hospitals for unmarried mothers, settlements, chil- 
dren’s homes and nurseries. ‘‘Harbor Light’’ cen- 
ters to aid the recovery of alcoholics, men’s re- 
habilitation centers, employment and vocational 
guidance bureaus, clinics and dispensaries, disas- 
ter emergency service, rural service welfare com- 
mittees, overseas relief bureaus and shipping and 
collection centers, Red Shield Clubs, and summer 
camps for mothers and children. 

The Salvation Army reports that mereasing num- 
bers of men and women, realizing that the mini- 
strations of the Salvation Army are by no means 
exclusively confined to the Skid Row sections, are 
turning to Salvation Army officers with their prob- 
lems, in their search for spiritual clarity. 


The: Volunteers of America 


The Volunteers of America is a -religious and 
philanthropic organization incorporated Nov. 6, 
1896 under the laws of the State of New York. It is 
democratic in constitution -and semi-military in 
administration. The crganization has a commis- 
sioned officer list of over 1.500 and a membership of 
more than 24,000, and operates 449° missions and 
service programs in the major cities of the United 
States. It was founded by Generals Ballington 
Booth and Maud Ballington Booth. 

The religious work includes meetings for adults 
for worship embracing the rituals of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism and marriage. Missions of the or- 
ganization are established where they can most 
effectively reach the unchurched. Sunday Schools 
for less privileged children are conducted in addi- 
tion to a young people’s society known as the 
Christian Companionship League. 

The philanthropic work includes various institu- 
tions and social work programs, maintained in ac- 
cordanee with accepted standards and techniaues of 
social service. There are departments of family 


welfare, health camps, day nurseries, hospices for 
working girls, maternity homes, homes for tran- 
sient men and for mothers and children, clubs 
and homes for the aged, sheltered workshops 
and rehabilitation departments. 

One of the principal departments, the Volunteer 
Prison League, deals with work among prisoners, 
families of prisoners and persons discharged or 
paroled from federal and state penal institutions. 
The organization has been exceptionally success- 
ful in this latter branch of work. The League 
has been organized within the various prisons 
with an aggregate membership of more than 
300,000 men and women. Membership involves 
the voluntary promise on the part of the prisoner 
to maintain discipline and otherwise live up- 
rightly‘ while under confinement. Aid has been 
extended and positions found for thousands ci 
those released from penal institutions. General 


Maud Ballington Booth devoted a major portion 


of her time to this activity, which has made a 
marked contribution to the bettering of prison 
conditions nationally. 
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‘cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and industrial 
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The Young Men’s Christian Associati: 
founded in London in 1844 by George 
and a group of associates who were cess tm y 
Hitchcock & Company, a drapery firm. nlike 
earlier religious societies of young men in 
Britain, in America, and on the Continent, this 
small group of apprentices was unusual because 
of living on the premises among scores of fellow- 
apprentices and because of their deep cohcern to 
di ate the environment for good by friendly con- 
tacts and religious association. The movement soon 
expanded into other countries and by its semi-cen- 
tennial in 1894 had spread around the world. By 

time, George Williams had become an out- 
standing business leader, and on this occasion he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. Today the move- 
ment has more than 10,300 branches in 76 countries 
and a membership of at least 4,000,000 

The first North American Associations appeared 
in Montreal and Boston late in 1851 d were 
direct outgrowths of the London beginn : e 
organization spread rapidly throughout North 
America and today there are in the United States 
1,726 Associations; while in Canada there are 95 
Associations with more than 81,000 members. 
About two-thirds of the members are under 25 
years of age. These Associations are found in 


was 


centers, while more than 9,860 Hi-Y and 3,417 
Tri-Hi-Y clubs extend the movement into thou- 
sands of North American high schools. 


Work During World Wars 


In World War I, the YMCA _ supplied 25,926 
special workers, half of whom served overseas with 
American, French and other Allied armies, while 
the American people supplied $170,673,914 for this 
work. From united financial effort in the final 
campaign of World War I arose the proposals for 
closer collaboration among the cooperating agencies 
in Worla War II and the origin of the United 
Service Organization, of which the YMCA was 
a constituent organization, In World War II 
it carried responsibility for work in 519 centers, 
63 of which were overburdened communities 
where essential war production was underway. 
These services, by government policy, were limited 
largely to Continental United States and offshore 
bases. However, the Canadian YMCA was in- 
tegrally related to the overseas service of the 
Canadian army. z 

In the regular civilian Association the past years 
were notable for work on behalf of veterans and 
emphasis upon the basic methods of work proven 
bF a century’s experience, such as, self-governing 
club organization among school and non-school 


Religion YMCA; Greek and M n_Cale 
The Young Men’s Christian Associations 
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fs of all age levels; training 

democratic Se in. 

sports, studen spree adult 
uncils both 1 and 

i h activity 


eontinue upon ci ip 
cation as an official priority; health and 


‘education as a fundam 


; More intensive 
individual services, particul in vocational guid--- 
ance and counseling; through continued extensive 
camping programs; and through al concern 
for postwar needs of younger boys. such activi- 
ties in recent years, young women and girls have 
had an increasing part, representing perhaps six- 
teen per cent of the fotal volume. Association resi- 
dence accommodations, which aggregate over 67,000 
beds, have been inadequate. An extensive service 
among Negroes, operating for more than 50 ark 
now shows a stronger recent emphasis upon inter- 
racial collaboration and integrated service. : 


Foreign Services Continued 


Services among prisoners of war were extensive 
in World War Il. Extensive operations among dis- 
Placed persons continues in Western Germany. 
Since 1889.North American Associations have 
re in all movements in the Orient, Near East 
and Latin America by supplying trained leaders 
for advisory purposes. 


In 1951 Canadian YMCAs expended $5,348,400 
and had a capital investment of $12,927,400. In 
the United States the 1951 current expenditure | 
was $105,761,800 while the investment in plant and 
equipment was $327,716,600. Official local, national 
and international bodies have held significant 
meetings during 1952 related to long-time policies 
of development in Canada and the United States, 
as well as the international mission of Christian 
Shareces education and international understand- 
ng. 


Greek Church Calendar, 1953 


Date Holy Days Date Holy Days Date Holy Days 
Jan, 1)Circumcision May 14/Ascension Aug. 30/St. Alexander ~ 
Jan. 6)/Theophany (Epiphany) May 24|Pentecost Sept. 8| Nativity of Tecwtee 
Feb. 2|Hypapante (Purification) ||May 25|/Holy Ghost Sept. 14|Exaltation of Cross 
Feb. 18/Great Lent Begins une 24/St. John Baptist Oct. Patronage of Theotokos 
Mar, 25)Annunciation June 29/Peter and Paul Chiet Noy. 15/First Day of Fast of 
Mar. 29/Palm Sunday Apostles Theotokos 
Apr. 3/Great Friday June 30/Twleve Apostles Nov. 21|Entrance of Theotokos 
Apr. _5|Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 6|Transfiguration Dec. _9/Concept of Theotokos 
Apr. 23/St. George Aug. 15! Repose of Theotokos Dec. 25|Nativity (Christmas) 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord- 
ing to the Gregorian calendar, which was adopted 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old 
Style for that year 1s followed by October 14 New 
Style. To change from the Julian calendar to the 
Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the years 1582 


to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 12 days from 
i to aoe 13 days since 1900. 
n 1953 the Greek Orthodox Church will o} 
all Holy Days on the dates given above. peerg 
First Greek Orthodox church in U. S. founded, 
1866, in New Orleans, La. 


Mohammedan (Islamic) Calendar, 1953 


: Month 
Year Name of the Month Begins Year Name of the Month Booice 
Pare RADIAT occ 26k. os v5 os Nov. 19, 1952|| 1372 |Zul’kadan, . 
UP baie Sos Ee 0 ge ae li ar Dee. 19, 1952]| 1372 |Zul’khijah, per i lees { 
BPA TIUMAGAL. « wiriiowea ae tie eu Jan. 17, 1953]| 1373 . 10, 1953 | 
HB72 \SumMAdaTP kas ook s ck eek Feb. 16, 1953|| 1373 “10; 1953 
Deira RESEDA ey. cessecise che wreiese ve Mar. 17, 1953]| 1373 7, 8. 1953 
TAM era SUBD AD srs seciaesa'S ci csia cocci. Apr. 16, 1953|| 1373 "1953 
Pey2iee | Ramadan. sc cose cee May. 15, 1953]| 1373 6, 1954 
Doveetshawal..clnc nce aden d June 14, 1953]! 1373 5, 1954 
Bible Society Book. Distribution 
According to the report of the American Bible | Bibles 952,666; test: ts ; 
Society, 450 Park Ave., New York, made public in | 1 j "The society distributes eeear ened 
1952, the organization distributed in 1951. a sotal O comtricd eae ee To re 


of 16,001,945 books in 149 languages and 18 addi- 
tional characters in the following categories: 


40 countries and prints them-in the Unitea 
Mexico and the Far East. In the United ere 
alone Bibles were distributed in 115 languages. 
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Religion—Ash Wednesday; Easter Sandu: Church Fasts 
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Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: H. F. M, Hedrick, Washington, D. C, 


Ash | Easter 
Wed. |Sunday 


.- 20/April 7 
12}Mar.: 30) 


Ash Easter 
Wed. |Sunday 


. 25 
1 


119% 
Ash | Easter Ash_ | East : 
Year | Wed. |Sunday|/ Year | Wed. Sunde 
28\Apr.. 15//2051...|Feb. 15 Apr. 2 
13|/Mar. 31//2052. . .|/Mar AD 


(\in-A. D. 
Churches _at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day 
Nice’ or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up _ the 
Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 
on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
of March. The principal reason was that the 
pyenms needed moonlight to travel on their way 
the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 
Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 
25, over a period of 35 days. 

Because of this -wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
scope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.’’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then 
faster Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 
Moon is the Fourteenth day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the astronomical full moon. 


ie 

. 2 
= 
A 5 Paty 

é Seo | 
; : ee | 
.|M. 26 
5 “ ee 

e 27\Apr. . ol 
F 18 . 20 

: ‘ . 10 . il 
-|Feb. ‘ 23 oe 
: fs 90... 15 . 16 
-|Feb. 26]April 13//1991...|/Feb. 13)Mar. 31 . 6 Aue 
-|Feb. 18]April 5]1/1992...]Mar. 4/April 19 19 . 30 
-|Mar. 10/April 25!/1993...|Feb. 24/April 11 11 . 12 
-|Feb. 23]/April 9||1994...]/Feb. 16}April 3 2 4 
.|Feb. 14/April 1|/1995...)Mar. 1}April 16 22 . 24 
.|Mar. 6}April 21|/1996...)Feb. 21)April 7 |2 4" ee ts: 
.{Feb. 19{April 6]/1997...)/Feb. 12/Mar. 30 27 31 
Feb. r. 28|/1998...)Feb. 25|April 12 19 . 20 
.|Mar. 2/April 17//1999...|Feb. 17|April 4 = . 3}Apr. atin } . 12 
.\Feb. z2lApril 6'(2000...|Mar. 8|April 23,|2050...|Feb. 23|Apr. 10||2100...\Feb. 10\Mar. 28 
325 the Council of the Christian Lent begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
Sundays. Originally it was a period of but 40 hours, 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
together with the remainder of that week. 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy 
Thursday—commemorates the institution of the 
Eucharist. 


The following day, Good Friday, commemorates 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrate 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. 


Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
Roman celebration of the Vernal Equinox, the 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor, 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed the 
nearest Sunday. 


Church Fasts 


The Roman Catholic days of obligation are 
gan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 
(forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
fion of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
Saints’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all Sundays. _ 

The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
nence for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
fast together are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 
the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 
States), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 
the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
feast of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 
The law of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
remaining days of Lent except Sundays. 

In the American Episcopal Church the days. of 
fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
Lent, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin-= 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week. succeeding 
Whitsuntide. the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days betore Christmas. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning. of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 147 Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13. Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in_ which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1953 are February 25, 27, 28; May 
ik 29, 30; September 16, 18, 19; December 16, 18, 


Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day 
and in 1953 fall on May 11, 12, 13. 
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72) Religion—Church Memoranda, Episcopal and Jewish: Paschat 
Church Memoranda for 1953 ~ 


19. 11 Sun. aft, Easter | 12. VI Sun. aft. Trinity 
5. St. Mark 19, VII Sun. aft. Trinity 
26. III Sun, aft. Easter 25. St. James 


JANUARY 
. oe (Thur.) 


IS} 


11. I Sun. aft. Epiphany 26. VIII Sun.*aft. Trinity 
18. II Sun. aft. Epiphany MAY 
25. II1t Sun.aft. Epiphany | 1. Friday AUGUST 
25. Conversion of St Paul} 1. St. Philip & St. Jas. 1. Saturday 
FEBRUARY 3. IV Sun. aft. Easter 2. IX Sun. aft. Trinity 
1 tuagesima 10. Rogation Sunday 6. Transfigur: in 
2° aiueee n 14. Ascension Day 9. X Sun. aft. Trinity 
poe ogagesiin: 17. Sun. aft. Ascension | 16. XI Sun. aft. Trinity 
Ret aaatsasesina 24; Whitsunday 23. XI Sun. aft. Trinity 
ee eveeaiar | Bt. etintee Suning oc S| 28 Be eral 
- 1 Sun. t Jone ; : 
eee: Matthias 1. Monday u SEPTEMBER 
MARCH 4. Corpus Christi 1. Tuesday 
Sun. in Lent 7. I Sun. aft. Trinity XIV Sun. aft. Trinity 
TH Sun. in Lent 11. St. Barnabas 3. XV Sun. aft. Trinity 
22. V'sun. in Lent Bi Hr Sua. aft Trinity | 31: Bb Mareen Sroey 
k J e 6 un. A iy s 5 a ew - 
ge a peunclation 24° St. John Baptist 27. XVIISun. aft. Trinity | 20. IV Sun. in Advent 
9. Palm Sunday 28. IV Sun. aft. Trinity | 29. St. Michael and All | 21. St. Thomas 
APRIL A 29. St. Peter Angels 25. Christmas 
1. Wednesday 26. St. Stephen 
3. Good Friday JULY OCTOBER 27. Sun. aft. Christmas 
5. Haster Sunday 1. Wednesday 1. Thursday 27. St. John Evangelist 
12. I Sun. aft. Easter 5. V Sun. aft. Trinity 4. XVIISun.aft. Trinity | 28. Holy Innocents 


Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1948-54, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inciusive First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
{except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy Ember Days); Holy Innocents Gf on a Sunday), 
Thursday (for the celebration); from the First and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days): (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- | Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 
Cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St. }and Rogation Days; Holy ocents (unless Sun- 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, | day). 

and Patron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


of Church) Green—All other-days. - 
Days, Ete 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
11 12 13 14 15 16 By 
D,C BS A G 4 D Cc 
5 5 4 2 5 
Jan, 25} Feb. 13 | Feb. 5] Jan. 21| Feb. 10! Feb 1'Feb 14 
Feb. 11 ar. 2 | Feb. 22 | Feb 7| Feb. 27) Feb. 18|Mar. 3 
Feb. 15 | Mar. 6 | Feb. 26 | Feb. 11/]Mar. 2] Feb. 22/Mar 7 
ar. 14 | Apr. 3 | Mar. 26 | Mar. 11] Mar. 30] Mar. 22 Apr. 4 
Mar. 21 | Apr. 10 | Apr. 2 | Mar. 18 | Apr. 6} Mar. 29) Apr 11 
Mar. 26 | Apr. 15 | Apr. 7 | Mar. 23] Apr. 11 Apr. 3|Apr 16 
Mar. 28 | Apr. 17 | Apr. -9-| Mar. 25] Apr. 13] Apr 5) Apr 18 
May 2 | May 22 | May 14 | Apr. 9} May 18 ay 10|May 2 
May 6] May 26 | May 18 | May May 22] May 14|May 27 
May 16 | June 5 | May 28 | May 13] June 1) May 24'jJune 
May 23 | June 12 | June May 20; June 8] May 31'June 


p 2 
Nov. 28 | Nov.-27.| Dec. .3 |Dec. 2]! Nov. 30 Nov. 29 wees 
Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


1951-1952 | 1952-1953 | 1953-1954 | 1954-1955 = 
Festivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date (5712) (5713) (5714) (5715) erin se 
sew xeer hana) Tishri 1) Oct, 1 M |Sept. 20S |Sept. 10 This 
8 ashana)..... shr ct. ept. ept. ept. 28 Tu fs 
Fast of Guedaliv*.. ..|Tishri 3) Oct. 3 W |Sept. 22 M |Sept. 128 Sept. 30 Th Sept: i ns 
Day of Atonementt. . |Tishri 10/Oct. 10 W |Sept. 29M |Sept. 198 |/Oct. ‘hiSept. 26 M 
Tabernacles, 1st Day...|Tishri 15/Oct. 15 M/Oct. 48 |Sept. 24 Thloct. 12 TulOct s 
Tabernacles, 8th Day. . |'Tishri 22/Oct.. 22 M/Oct. 118 |Oct. 1ThlOct. 19 TujOct 828 
Rejoicing of the Law... |Tishri 23/Oct.- 23 Tu /Oct. 12 Su /Oct. 2F Oct. 20 w Oct Su 
annukah........... | Kisley 25|Dec. 24 M |Dec. 13S |Dec. 2 W/Dec 20M |Dec. 10 § 
t te ‘i a ia mu ree a8 Pe Dec. 16 W |Jan. 4Tu|Dec. 25 su 
AN ar, u ar. Re rut oer - |Mar. 
Purim (Leap Year) ..<:|AdarSheni 14)... nian’ aya Mar 19 F Dae re Coe aan 
‘assover, Ist Day..... san pri ar. ‘u r. 18 SujApr. 7 Thi Mar. 97° 7 
Passover, 7th Day..... Nisan 21/April 16 W|Apr. 6M Apr. 248 Apr. 3 a ae 24 BS. 
Passover, Last Day... .|Nisan 22)April 17 Th |Apr. 7 TujApr. 25 SulApr. 14 Th] Apr 3 T 
Shebuoth Feast ofWeeks |Sivan 6|May 30 F|May 20 W |June 7M(/May 2798 May 16 7 
Fast of Tammuz*. .|Tammuz [7\|July 10 Th|June 30Tu|July 18 Su July 7Th\june 26 7 
Past of Abh*... Abh NJuly 31 Th lJuly 21 TulAug. 8 SulJuly 28 Thijuly 17 TU 


*If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- The months of the Jewish year are: : 
lowing. {Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., | 2 Mececenace Seer ehesbven) +3 Risley; 4 Tebei 
begin at sunset on the day previous to that given o chat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 


added month some ears, A ; . 
in the table. 8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 tamegs: ce Ahn ta ca ee ; 


Date of Paschal Full Moon, 1900-2199 


Golcen Golden Golden 
Number Date Number Date Number Date Nees Date 
1 April 14 6 April 18 11 Mar. 25 1 
2 ont 98 H April ne 2 neat 13 is wer Ftd 
ar. DI 18 ril 7 
4 April 11 9 April 16 14 Mar. 22 ts 
5 Mar. 31 10 April 5 15 April 10 ” pola 


‘Calendars based on the movements of sun and 
100n have been used since ancient-times, but none 
as been perfect. The Julian calendar, under which 
restern nations measured time until 1582 A. D., 
as authorized by Julius Caesar in 46 B. C., the 
ear 709 of Rome. His expert was a Greek, 
josigenes. The Julian year averaged 365 days and 
ave every fourth year 366 days. The Venerable 
le, an Anglo-Saxon monk, announced in 1730 
.. D. that every year was 11 min., 14 sec., too 
ong, making a day every 128 years, but nothing 
fas-done about it for 800 years. 

In 1582 Pope Gregory XIIT decreed that the day 
lowing Oct. 4, 1582, should be called Oct. 15, 

dropping 10 days. 

“The Gregorian calendar now ‘in use in the 
Inited States was imposed by the government of 
#reat Britain on all its possessions, including the 
\merican colonies, in 1752. The British decreed 
hat the day following Sept. 2, 1752,, should be 
alled Sept. 14, a loss of 11 days. All dates pre- 
ding were marked O. S., for Old Style. George 
Washington was born Feb. 11, 1732, O. S., and after 
752 his birthday anniversary fell on Feb. 22. 

While the Catholic parts of Germany, Switzer- 
and and the Netherlands adopted the calendar 
it once, the Protestant regions waited until 1700- 
701. France accepted it at once; Poland in 
i586; Hungary in 1587. Great Britain adopted it 
n 1752, Sweden in 1753, Japan in 1873; the 
Mhinese Republic in 1912; the Turkish Parlia- 
nent in 1917; the Soviet Government of Russia in 
(918: Rumania in 1919. Finally, in May, 1923, 
relates of the Greek Orthodox Church, meeting 
n Constantinople, decided to accept the Grego- 
sian Calendar, and it was adopted by Greece and 
$reek Orthodox communities. 

The only serious interference with the Grego- 
tian calendar in any country in Europe occurred 
nm September, 1793, when the Convention of the 
french Revolutionary Government decreed that 
she common era should be abolished in all civil 
affairs, and that the new French era should begin 
mn Sept. 22, 1792, the day of the true Autumnal 
Equinox, and that each succeeding year should be- 
zin at the midnight of the day on which the true 
Autumnal Equinox falls. The French Revolutionary 
year was divided into 12 months of 30 days each. 
lm ordinary years there were five extra days, from 
the 17th to the 21st of September, and at the end 
of every fourth year was a sixth complementary 
day. This new French Era reckoning began Nov. 22, 
1793, and continued until Dec. 31, 1805, when it was 
abandoned by order of Napoleon, and the Grego- 
rian calendar was reinstated in France. 

Somewhat confusing was the method of ob- 
serving the legal first day of the new year. Scot- 
land made Jan. 1 the first day of the year in 1600, 
but England recognized Mar. 25 as New Year’s 
Day until 1752, when it adopted Jan. 1. Thus the 
American colonies also had their new year begin 
on Mar. 25 until 1752. 

NAMES OF THE MONTHS 

January was named, for Janus, the Roman god 

who had two faces; one looking onto the past and 


the other into the’ future. 
February comes from the Latin word Februo, 


Julian and Gregorian Calendars; ‘Bible Information 
lian and Gregorian Calendars; Names for Months and Days 


1 Mittwoch—midweek. 


-Norse mythology by way of Anglo-Saxon, and for as 


721 


to purify. It was the time of the year for Roman 
ceremonies of purification. 

March was named for Mars, Roman god of war, 
and in the time of Romulus it was the first month 
in the year. In. this day there. were only ten 
months in the calendar. These were of uneven 
lengths, some having less than twenty days 
and some containing as many as thirty-five: days. 
When Numa became King, which was about 700 
years before Christ, he decided that there should 
be 12 months and added two—January and 
February—and placed them at»the beginning of 
the calendar; and in that way March became the 
third month. Among the old Saxons this month 
was known as Lenct, meaning spring, and this 
is the origin of our word Lent. ; 

April is from the Latin word Aperio, to open; 
it is at this season that the flowers and leaves begin 
to bloom. The Saxons called the month Easter 
Month, in honor of Easter, the goddess of spring. 

May was named for Maia, daughter of the Ro- 
man deity Atlas. 

June was named for the goddess Juno. 

July for a long time was known by its old name 
of Quintilis, from the Latin meaning five, as it 
was the fifth month in the ancient calendar of 
Romulus; but its name was changed to July in 
honor of Julius Caesar. 

August, too, retained its old name of Sextilis 
(the ‘sixth month) until the time of Augustus, who 
changed it to August. 

September is from the Latin septem, seven; orig- 
inally the 7th month, it has been the 9th for 
2,000 years. 

October, November, and December also retain 
the names by which they were known when there 
were but ten months in the year, being derived 
from the Latin words Octo, Novem, and Decem— i 
eight, nine, and ten. ; 

NAMES OF THE DAYS 
English names for days of the week come from 


that reason are'often similar to the Roman names, a 
which the Teutonic tribes adapted. The Romans 4 
named their days after the sun, moon and planets t 
—Mars, Mercury, Jove (Jupiter), Venus and , 
Saturn, which were named after their gods. 

Sunday, the sun’s day, is the same in German: 
Sonntag. But Italian, French and Spanish name it 
after the Lord’s Day. 

Monday, the moon’s day, is Montag in German 
(Mond moon), but the Latin luna, for moon, sur- 
vives in Italian, French, Spanish. 

Tuesday is the day of Tyr, Norse god of war; the 
French Mardi and Italian Martedi come from 
Mars, also Roman god of war. 

Wednesday comes from Woden, a Norse god, but 
the Romance languages derive their words from 
the Roman Mercury, while the Germans call it 


apr ect depen 


Thursday is the day of Thor, god of thunder. His 
Latin equivalent, Jove. accounts for Giovedi 
(Ital.),. Jeudi (Fr.), Jueves (Span.) 

Friday is the day of Freya, Norse goddess of 
marriage. Similarly the Romance languages get 
their names from Venus, Roman goddess of love. 

Saturday is derived from Saturn. In Italian it is 
Sabbato, the Sabbath; Sabado in Spanish, 


Revised Standard Version of Holy Bible and New Catholic Version Issued 


Publication of The Holy Bible: Revised Stand- 
ard Version, took place Sept. 30, 1952, under the 
auspices of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. Editorial work had been 
going on since 1937 under the direction of. Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle, dean emeritus of Yale Divinity 
School. It embodies a revision of the King James 
Version of 1611 and of the first American Revised 
Version of 1901, by careful study of the original 
texts. The New Testament had been published 
separately in 1946. The publisher is Thos. Nelson 
& Sons, Inc. By the day of publication the Nel- 
son firm had orders for 175,000 copies of the 
complete version. The New Testament, by that 
time, had sold 2,500,000 copies. 

The Catholic Bible Association issued the first 
volume of a revised translation of the Bible, this 
containing the first eight books of the Old Testa- 
ment, newly translated from the original Aramaic, 
Hebrew and Greek. 

The U. S. Postoffice Dept. issued a commemora- 
ative stamp to acclaim the ‘‘500th anniversary 
of the printing of the first book, the Holy Bible, 
from movable type, by Johann Gutenberg.” The 
stamp reproduced part of a mural in the New 


York Public Library depicting Gulenberg .show- 
ing a page of the Bible to Prince Adolf II of 
Nassau. The Library published an article de- 
claring Adolf was not in Mainz until 1462, when 
he sacked the city. It also said the date of print- 
ing, 1452, is conjectural and that, while Guten- 
berg may have been at work, he probably did not 
complete the book until after 1455. 

Of the languages and dialects now spoken, of 
which there are about 2,800, the Bible or some 
part of it has been translated into 1049 of them. 
The word Bible is from the Greek word biblos. 
The Old Testament was written in Hebrew, and 
the New Testament in Greek. 

The Old Testament contains 39 books, 929 
chapters, 23,214 verses, 592,439 words, 2,738,100 
letters. The New Testament contains 27 books, 
260 chapters, 7,950 verses, 182,253 words, 933,380 
letters. ‘The name of Jehovah, or Lordf occurs 
6,855 times in the Old Testament. 

The first Bible printed in North America was 
Jobn Eliot’s Indian Bible, issued in Boston, 1661 
and 1663. The first American Bible in English was 
printed in Boston in 1752. The second issue of it 
was printed by order of Congress in 1781. 
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EG ait aca ae Year’s Day are observed by 
ristians, the world over. 

ie ap iseapal Aah ge ale as mei ren — ped 
church days w are regular leg: , 
pros eae en are Good Friday, Easter Monday. 
an onday. 

In Roman Catholie countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 

nts’, and Immaculate Conception. oughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and, Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit 
Peay. Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 

olidays. 


OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 6. TweEtrrH Day, or Twelfth-~tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings): It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The prévious evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1953 


There are no national holidays in the United States. The Pr 


for the District of Columbia and Federal emplo 
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Religious, Legal, Public = 
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Feb. 2. Canpiemas: Festival of the Pi 
of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted 
Ob te ieee Ae BE. Valentine's . 

. 14.* Orp CAND: : Dad 

Mar h 25. sg Day: Annunciation of tF 
April 6 is Old Lady Day. . 
Gane 24. Mipsum™Mer Day: Feast of the Nativ: 

of John the Baptist. ~ 
July 7 is Old Midsummer Day. 
July 15. Sr. *s Day. There high 3} 


SwiItHiIn 
superstition that if rain fell on this da 
continue forty days. 


if 


fic: 
canc 
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Sept. 29. MicHaELMas: “Feast of St. M 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11. _ 

Nov. 1. Att-HatLtomas: All-hallows, of A 
Saints’ Day. Previous evening is All-hallowe’e 
Noy. 2.Att Souns’ Day. Day of prayer for th 
souls of the dead. 

Novy- 11. Marrrnmas: Feast of St. Martin. O 
Martinmas is Nov. 23. 

Dec. 28. CHILDERMas: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


icha 


ence 


April 30, 1889, the centennial anniversary of the inauguration of the first President of the United State: 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 

Saturday—in most of the states banks close at 
noon or are closed all day. 

Jan. 1 (Thursday)—New Year’s Day. All the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20 (Tuesday)—Inauguration Day. In the 
District of Columbia only. Since 1937 .observed 
every fourth year. 

Feb. 12 (Thursday)—Lincoln’s Birthday. Arizona, 
Arkansas (a Memorial Day), California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska. Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 

mn, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 
aeahic holiday only), Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, Ha- 
wali, Virgin Islands. 

Feb. 22 (Sunday)—Washington’s Birthday. All* 
the states (except Idaho), District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 

April 3—Good Friday. In California (12 noon 
to 3 P.M.), Arkansas (a Memorial Day), Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, Tennessee. Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

May 30 (Saturday)—Memorial, or Decoration 
Day. All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, with the following exceptions—Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, (In Florida, 
Memorial Day for veterans of all wars; in Virginia, 
Confederate Memorial Day: in North Carolina, 
holiday only for State and National Banks; Texas, 


for bank purposes only.) 
July 4 (Saturday)—Independence Day. All: the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 


Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 
Sept. 7—Labor Day (first Monday in Septem- 
ber). All the states, District of Columbia, Alaska, 


Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, 


i Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 


York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Texas (bank holiday only), Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, 


Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Vermont. (Observed usually on 
or general elections are held. Primary election 


days are observed in Some states; see 
Usually Observed). ee Ueiace Dave 


Noy. 11 (Wednesday)—Armistice Day. All 
-States (except Oklahoma, where it is a holiday an 
banks and offices close optionally), District o1 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks 
Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islandss 
(Called Victory Day in Tennessee.) 

Nov. 26—Thanksgiving Day. (Always the fou 
Thursday in November), All states, District 
Columbia, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands. 1? 

Dec. 25 (Friday)—Christmas Day, All the states } 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany). In Puert 
Rico. Virgin Islands (half holiday in St. Thomas 
and St. John). 
Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. 
Jan, 11—De Hostos’ 


In Louisiana, — 
n Puerto Rico 
hday. Alaba : 
Louisiana 
Carolina, Ten- 
in Virginia. Alsox 


juglas MacArthur Day. Me~ 
morial Day in Arkansas. aire 
0—Franklin In Ken: | 


Feb. 


Jan. D. Roose 
tucky, Hawaii, and Virgin Isla. 
ardi Gi 


where the authorit 
Feb. 


ws 
March 2—Texas Independence ° 
state. (Bank holiday Rk ®) Der. ae 
arc) agellan Day. Day M ellan 1 : 
at Umatic on Guam. A Memorial Day in Gua 
eer 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. in Len. 
March 17—Evacuation Day. 
folk County, Mass. 
March 22—Em 


In Boston and Suf- 


| 
er hae 


eee 
n aska (Not 
oyees.) ot om 
| 
Halifax I =| 
In North Carolina. -74¢Pems 


Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
dence Resolution, olina. 
\ 


- Virgin Islands, 
In North Carolina and 
April 12—Date of Passage of 
April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthda Ala 
bama, Missouri, Nebraska 4: z 
homa’ and Virginia, (a Memorial Day), Okla= 
pril 16—De Diego’s Birthday. 
April 19—Patriots” Day. cioaon 
April 2i—San Jacinto 
April 22—Arbor Day. I 


Puerto Rico, 
In Maine, Massachusetts, 
'e : 


Day. In T 


_ April 27—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Always 
Mon in April, by legislati Fi 
ay 1 node telaing | se Pave. 


Ind Gl i 
State, also Arbor Day. ska ear aah 
May 1 In North 


y ederate Memorial Day. 
eons. sao Carolina. 4 
y 20— lenburg Declaration Indepen- 

dence. In North Carolina. 
May 25—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or * Con- 
federate Memor Day. In Alabama, Florida, 
rgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
rolina, *Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. (In Arkan- 
sas a Memorial Day.) 
June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawaii. 
June i4—Filag Day. In Pennsylvania. 
‘June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. (Observed in 
some manner. but no onger a legal holiday). 
June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Boston and Suffolk 
County, Mass. Armed Forces Day—In Guam (a 
Memorial Day). 
June 20—West Virginia Day. In that state. 
_ June 22—Organic Act Day. In the Virgin Islands. 
June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 
holiday). 

July 13—Nathan Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Tennessee. 
July i7—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 


co. 

July 2i—Liberation Day. In Guam. 
July 24—Pioneer Day. Utah. 

July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. Sup- 
ication Day (beginning of hurricane season). In 


In 


f . 6—Missouri Day. 

Monday in October is set apart as a day com- 
memorative of state’s history, to be observed by 
teachers, pupils and patrons with exercises. 

f klahoma Historical Day. In that state. 
Bet 11—Pulaski Day. In Nebraska (a Memorial 
ay). 

Oct. 13—General Election Day. In Alaska. (Al- 
ways second Tuesday in October.) 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day in Alaska. (Not observed by 
Federal employes.) 

Oct. 25—Thanksgiving Day (end of hurricane 
season). In the Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 31—Nevada Day. In that state. 

Noy. 1—All Saints’ Day, In Louisiana. Liberty 
Day in the Virgin Islands. 

’ Nov. 3—Panamanian Independence Day. 
Canal Zone. 

Nov. 4—Will Rogers Day. In Oklahoma. 

Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from 
Spain. In the Canal Zone. 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (half 
holiday in Frederick County). re 

Dec. 28—Christmas Monday. In South Carolina, 

DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 

Not legal or public holidays: 

Air Force Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

American Indian Day, is the fourth Friday in 
September. 

Arbor Day. Tree-planting day. First observed 
April 10, 1872, in Nebraska. Over one million 
trees were set out. Now observed in every state in 
the Union and District of Columbia. A legal holi- 
day in Florida (Jan. 20), Nebraska (April 22), 
Rhode Island (May 4), Wyoming by gubernatorial 
designation. A Memorial Day in Arkansas, the 
first Saturday in December. (Several organizations 
urge last Friday in April be selected in all North- 
ern and Western States, in order to observe the 
day in a more effective manner.) ; 

- Armed Forces Day, 3rd Saturday in May, by 
Presidential proclamation. Replaced Army, Navy 
and Air Force Days. (Air Force Day was the 2nd 
Saturday in September; Army Day April 6th; 


Navy Day October 27, the birthday of Theodore 
Roosevelt. October is also the month in which 
the American Navy was founded (1775) by the 
Continental Congress.) 

Army Day (see Armed Forces Day). 

Atlantic Charter Day, August 14. 

Bird Day. Often observed with Arbor Day, 

Child Health Day, May 1, oy Presidentiai Procla- 


meilsensh 
nship Day, Sept. 17. President Truman, 
Feb. 29, 1952, signed bill designating Sept. 17 as 
annual Citizenship Day. It replaced I Am An 
American Day, formerly 3rd Sunday in May and 
Constitution Day, formerly Sept. 17. 
Constitution Day (see Citizenship Day). 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day, Nov. 12. (See Susan 
B. Anthony day. Is observed for like reasons.) 
Father’s ‘Day. The third Sunday in June. 
Flag Day, June 14th, by presidential proclama- 
tion. It is a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 
Forefathers’ Day, Dec, 21. Landing on Plym- 
outh Rock, in 1620. Is celebrated with dinners 
by New England societies, especially ‘(Down East.”” 
Four Chaplains Memorial Day, February 3. 
Gen. Pulaski Memorial Day, Oct. 11. Native of 
Poland, and Revolutionary War hero; died (Oct. 
11, 1779) from wounds received at the siege of 
Savannah, Ga. 
Groundhog Day, Feb. 2. A popular belief is 
that if the groundhog sees his shadow this day 
he returns to his burrow and winter continues 6 
weeks longer. 
I Am An American Day (see Citizenship Day). 
John Howard Payne Memorial Day, April 19, by 
Presidential Proclamation. Author of Home Sweet 


Home. 
Popularly given to the first day 


May Day. 
of May. 

Mother’s Day. The second Sunday in May, by 
Presidential Proclamation. 

National Aviation Day, Aug. 19, by Presidential 
Proclamation. 

National Freedom Day, February 1. To commem- 
orate the signing, by President Lincoln, of the 
document to abolish slavery, Feb. 1, 1865, By 
Presidential Proclamation, 

Nationa! Maritime Day, May 22. First proclaimed 
1935 in commemoration of the departure of the 
SS Savannah, from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 
1819, on the first successful transatlantic voyage 
under steam propulsion. By Presidential Procla- 
mation. 

Navy Day (see Armed Forces Day), Oct. 27, 
is observed by certain private organizations. Birth- 
day of Theodore Roosevelt, and date American 
Navy was founded (1775) by the Continental Con- 
gress. 

Pan American Day, April 14. In 1890 the First 
International Conference of American States, meet- 
ing in Washington, was held on that date. A reso- 
lution was adopted which resulted in the creation 
of the organization known today as the Pan 
American Union. By Presidential Proclamation. 

Election Day. A legal holiday in Ark., 
Calif., Ind., Mo., Ore., Penn., S. Dak., Tenn., Ww. 
Va. and Wis. A holiday in Ney., with optional clos- 


ing of banks and offices. 

St. Patrick’s Day, March 17. Observed by Irish 
Societies and with parades. 

Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15. In honor of the 
birthday of a pioneer crusader for equal rights for 
women (see Elizabeth Cady Stanton Day) 


United Nations Day, Oct. 24, by. Presidential 
Proclamation, to commemorate founding of United 


Nations. wrEKS AND MONTHS 


Among the Weeks observed each year are Ameri- 
can Art Week, American Education Week, Am- 
erican Heart Week, American Red Cross Fund 
Drive, Cancer Control Month, Boy Scout Week, 
Camp Fire Girls Birthday Week, Christmas Seal 
Sale (sponsored by National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion), Fire Prevention Week, Girl Scout Week, Jew- 
ish Youth Week, March of Dimes (sponsored by 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis), Na- 
tional Boys’ Club Week, Boys and Girls Week 
(sponsored by Rotary International), National 
Crime Prevention Week, Naiional Letter Writing 
Week, National Wildlife Restoration Week, Pan 
American Week, United Nations Week, and Youth 
Week (Christian Endeavor Week). 


Public Days in Canada, 1953 


New Year’s Day, Jan. 1; Good Friday, April 
3: Easter Monday, April 6; Victoria Day, May 18, 
1953, always the first Monday preceding May 25; 
Coronation Day, June 2; Queen’s Birthday, named 
by proclamation each year, was June 9 in 1952; 
Dominion Day, July 1; Labour Day, Sept. 7; 
Thanksgiving Day, the second Monday of October 
seems the customary day; Remembrance Day, 
Wov. 11; Christmas, Dec. 25. 

When the statutory holidays fall on Sunday, the 
following day is observed. Although the general 


observation of holidays on Mondays, in order to 
give people long weekends, has been a matter of 
discussion. no legislation has yet been passed in 
this regard, with the exception for Victoria Day. 

Civic Holiday is not a statutory holiday, but any 
city, town or municipality may appoint any day 
as such by resolution of the Council or the statu- 
tory body. However, the first Monday in August 
is generally observed throughout Canada as Civic 
Holiday. 
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National Defense—Pay Scale; Army Insignia 


PAY SCALE of the ARMY 


Effective May 1, 1952. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Cumulative years of service 
Rank or pay grade (Rate per month) 


Under | Over | Over | Over | Over 
2 4 6 8 


Navy rank 


O-8— |General* -.......... Adeniral® sc Se ae ee 5 
0-8 |Lieutenant General* .|Vice Admiral*........... 963.30 
O-8 |Major General*..... Rear Admiral (upper half) .|963.36 


O-7 |Brigadier Generai....|Rear Admiral (lower half). 
A and Commodore....... 


0-4 
SF erica JESMSNM cinior wanes 5688 (AEE (8888 
vases nan umior : R . E 
ond Liewien igi ef 222.30 1237. 251.94 
WARRANT OFFICERS 


Siena fi SP Hees. 332.90 |332.90 |348.04 |363.17 |378.30 
Ww ara eae coe ae Nausht oferta i pte aoe pure oem 
y-2 |W fMeers. 5. Warrant officers......... x 3 F . 
Wai WVaKERat officers Ree Warrant OIBCEPS ee 219.42 226.98 |234.55 1242.11 
——$<$<$<$<_<___ Er -- OeEee eeeen ee E Re [AE Se 1219.56 1220.95 [404-00 [otek 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL! 


E-7 Master Sergeant Chief Petty officer... ... 206.39 |206.39 [214.03 |221.68 |229.32 |236.96 
Sergeant, 1st class. . .|Petty officer, Ist class. _. .|175.81 |175.81 |183.46 |191.10 |198.74 |206.39 

H-5 |Sergeant....... . |Petty officer, 2nd class... .|145.24 2.88 |160.52 |168.17 |175.81 |183.46 
E-4 orporal....... .|Petty officer, 3rd class 122.30 |129.95 |137.59 |145.24 |152.88 |160.52 
E-3 |Private, Ist class SIOBMABN 02 /eAlg scaa cies 99.37 |107.02 |114.66 {122.30 |129.95 |137.59 
1 Ces 0 nr rr Seaman apprentice. . --| 85.80 | 93.60 [101.40 {109.20 {117.00 |124.80 
E-1 |Private— Seaman recruit— 

(over 4 months)... (over 4 months)........] 83.20_| 91.00 | 98.80 | 98.80 | 98.80 | 98.80 
E-1_ |Private— Seaman recruit— _ _- 

(under 4 months).. (under 4 months)...... 78.00 


concn Gi Cadet, United States 
Military Academy . 
Lee MLA WIAtION CAdeb 2 vino Micres< Sarma «eos wartale sti he 


‘Air Force Enlisted Personnel—E-7, Master Sergeant; E-6, Technical Sergeant; E-5, Staff Sergeant; 
E-4, Airman 1st Class; E-3, Airman’ 2nd Class; E-2, Airman 3rd Class; E-1, Basic Airman. 

“Authorized only when government quarters are not available. 

*Officers appointed in the grade of General of the Army, General of the Air Force, or Fleet Admiral 
shall receive the same pay and allowance as a major general or rear admiral, plus a personal money 
allowance of $5,000 per annum. 


*A general officer appointed as Chief of Staff to the President has the rank, title, pay and allowances 
of a General or Admiral. 


*Generals and Admirals are entitled to a personal money allowance of $2,200 per annum; Lieutenant 
Generals and Vice Admirals to $500 per annum. P 


*A senior member of the military and Naval Staff Committee of the United Nations, while so 
serving, is entitled to the rank, pay and allowance of a Lieutenant General, plus a personal money 
allowance of $2,200 per annum, 


The following services are included: Coast Guard and Marine Corps, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Public Health Service, National Guard, and the Organized Reserves. % 


Officers retired for physical disability will be paid according to degree of disability. 
BASIC ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 
Officers (commissioned and warrant) and aviation cadets............................ $47.88 per month 
Enlisted members: 


SNe eairiy Mena a Mee $2.57 per da: 
.. $1.20 per day or $36.00 per month 


cons ae WR ea +.....$3.42 per day (maximum rate) 


U. S. Army Insignia and Chevrons 
Source: Department of the Army 


ARMY Chief Warrant Officer—One gold bar (rou | 
nded | 
Grade Insignia ends and brown enamel top, longitudinal canta 
General ot the eae =o nae : Fe Sa ba 5 
(General John J. Pershing, the only person to ran cer Junior Grade—o | 
have held this rank, was authorized to prescribe (rounded ends and brown enamel ue laa. 
his own insignia, but never wore in excess of four | tudinal gold center) ; 
stars. 


; The chevrons for nm 
General of the Army ...Five silver stars and the | other enlisted men re 8s folhnoned Officers and 


4 are as follows: 

coat of arms of the United States in gold color at 

metal with’ shield and crest enameled aren Master Sergeant—Three chevrons above three 
General ............... our silver stars (2) First Sergeant—Thr hi 
Lieutenant General... |: Three silver stars i ce chevrons above three 
Major General. wagetttt: zwo silver stare “4 with a lozenge between the chevrons and the 

rigadier General ..... me silver star 5 
UIOMOM UT Sciiiec's ace. Silver eagle two perseant Ist Class—Three chevrons above 
Lieutenant Colonel ..: || Silver oak leaf (4) Bek 
IRIOP MRC nis. tas oss Gold oak leaf ereeant—Three chevrons above one are. 
Captain oe efit Ae Two silver bars ony pated et chevrons. 

Rib [oto \elers . Ms vate S— 

Contract Surgeon... ||! One silver bar ene oe oneraon: 


(7) Private—none. 
Second Lieutenant...... One gold bar (8) Recruit—none, 


i] 
) 
\ 


" 
J Effective May 1, 1952. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 5 
Basis all f 
Cumulative years of service (subsistence alicwanoes fe 
; Rate per month) ; preceding page) 
_ Over Over Over Over Over Over Over Without With 
12 14 16 18 22 26 30 dogondanim dependents 
3.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 992.94 136.80 
3-30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 992.94 136.80 1100 
963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 963.30 | 992.94 136.80 171.00 
800.28 00.2: 00. 800.28 | 800.28 | 829.92 59. 136.80 ‘ 
2.8 592.80 |‘607.62 | 637.26 | 666.90 | 696.54 | 726.18 119.70 136.80 
489.06 | 503.88 | 518.70 | 548.34 | 577.98 | 607.62 | 607.62 102.60 136.80 
444.60 | 459.42 { 474.24 | 503.88 | 518.70 | 533.52 | 533.52 94.20 119.70 
Be 414.96 | 429.78 | 444.60 | 459.42 | 459.42 | 459.42 85.50 * 102.60 
8.2 363.10 | 363.10°| 363.10 63.10 | 363.10 | 363.10 77.10 94. - 
311.22 | 326.04 26. 326.04~| 326.04 | 326.04 | 326.04 68.40 85.50 
WARRANT OFFICERS i 
_ 393.43 | 408.56] 423.70 | 438.83 | 453.96 | 469.09 | 484.22 94.20 119.70 
332.90 | 340.48] 348.04 | 363.17 | 378.30 | 393.43 | 408.56 | 85.50 102.60 
287.51 | 295.08] 302.64 | 317.77 | 332.90 | 348.04 | 363.17 77.10 94.20 
249.68 257.24| 264.82 | 279.95 | 295.08 } 310.21 | 310.21 68.40 85.50 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL! Dependents | 
F None? One Two Over 2 
244.61 | 252.25 | 259.90 | 275.18 | 290.47 ; 
214.03 | 221.68 | 229.32 | 244.61 | 259.90 ‘ 
= b i 221.68 36.96. 
198.74 | 198.74 
152.88 | 152.88 
124.80 | 124.80 j 
98.80 98.80 


SPECIAL PAY 


Members of the uniformed services entitled to receive basic pa; 


shall, in addition thereto, be entitled 


to receive incentive pay for the performance of hazardous duty required by competent orders. The 
President may, in time of war, suspend the payment of incentive pay for the performance of any or 7 
all hazardous duty. No member is entitled to receive more than one such incentive payment for ’ 


same period of time. 
MONTHLY PAY FOR HAZARDOUS DUTY 


Flying duty (crew member) and Submarine Duty 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


Flying duty (non-crew members), glider duty, 
parachute jumping duty, duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with leprosy, duty 
involving demolition of explosives, or duty_at the 
Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the Navy Experi- 
mental Diving Unit or at a submarine escape train- 


ing tank. 


Be Gers Mec tose bebe Sf - oN oe Oe ie ed $100.00. 
Enlisted men 50.00 


MONTHLY PAY FOR SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY 
(See Pay Grades listed above) 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CORPS 


Commissioned officers in the Medical and Dental 
Corps of the Regular Army, Navy and Air Force 
and commissioned medical and dental officers of 
the Regular Corps of the Public Health Service 
receive special pay at the rate of $100 per month for 
‘each month of active service. 

A new law of June 25, 1952, extended until 
July 1, 1953, the $100 special inducement pay to 
physicians and dentists serving voluntarily in the 
Armed Forces. The pay also applies to retired 
officers ordered to active duty. 


U. S. Navy Insignia 


NAVY 
Stripes and corps device are of gold embroidery. 
Stripes 

Fleet Admiral......- 1 twoinch with 4 one-halfinch. 
PAGIOIT AN =. 2 eae e oe 1 two inch with 3 one-half inch. 
Vice Admiral.......1 twoinch with 2 one-half inch. 
Rear Admiral... _..1 two inch with 1 one-halfinch. 
Commodore 


(war time only). .1twoinch. 
Captain .......-+-- 4 one-half inch. 
Commander ..3one-half inch. 
mander. .2 one-half inch, with 1 one quar- 
ag ter inch between. 
Lieutenant 2 one-half inch. 


.g.)...1 one-half inch with 1 one quar- 
pueutenatt(.8-) ter inch above. 


1one-half inch. 


Ensign 


Gommissioned warrant officer... ............ 
1 one-half inch broken at 2 inch 
intervals with 44 inch of blue. 
Warrant officer..... 1 one quarter inch broken at 2 
inch intervals with 44 inch of 


blue. 
Enlisted personnel. .Arating badge worn on the left 
arm, consisting of a spread 


eagle and cheyrons, with the . 


appropriate specialty centered 
between. 
MARINE CORPS 
Marine Corps insignia follow Army custom, ex- 
cept for color with fewer sub-divisions. Its dis- 
tinctive cap and collar ornament is the combination 
of the American eagle, anchor and globe. 
COAST GUARD 
Coast Guard insignia follow Navy custom, with 
the addition of the Coast Guard shield on cap and 
sleeve insignia of officers. Enlisted men wear the 
shield on the right sleeve. : 


a 


ow 


~ x mt - : ~ ieee 
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726 National Defense—U. S. Army Personnel; Armed Forces World War i i 

United States Army ) 


Source: Department of the Army 
ARMY MILITARY PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY, 1920-1952 (a) 
Commissioned officers 


Total Male | Female | officers | officers | Total Male 


(e) 
17,002 15,451 1,551 4.0971 > 5 tases. < 
13,187 12,462) 725 
06: 2 807 
A 12,043 6! 
17,563 16,624 939} = -763)..:.....] 249,441) 249,441). 22. 


740,077| 692,351 47,726 
835,403] 772,583) 62,820 7,374,7 
257,300} 240,658 16, 7,264 1 


+622,546} 1 
57, 1 


excludes US Military oe cadets, contract-surgeons, and National Guard and Reserve personnel | 


Cc s and. 
specialists) 


(d)Includes Army field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps as follows: 1920-1,929, 1925-377. 
Act of Congress approved April 27,1926, directed the appointment as warrant officers, of field clerks 
still in active service; prior to that time they had a military status and were considered officers, but not 
commissioned officers. Also includes Women’s Army Corps warrant officers as follows: 1944-10, 1945-44, 
1946-18, 1947-5, 1948-32, 1949-23, 1950-22, 1951-39, 1952-57. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY FOR MILITARY FUNCTIONS (a) 
(in Thousands of Dollars) . 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 

year Amount year Amount year Amount year Amount 
DOT bs overs $462,866 ||1929...... $315,374 ||19387...... $381,456 |/1945...... 319,688,628 
1) lea e 322,682 |/1930...... 328,739 ||1938..0>.. 432,499 |/1946...... 27,094,110 
1928) Ne 277,060 {/1931...... 345,274 |/1939...... 496,075 ||1947...... ; ‘ 
Ut Sa 246,092 |/1932...... 344,611 ||1940..... ee ee 5,671,392 
NOOB Wave sc 251,870 |/1933...... 298,417 URE wean 3,769,619 ||1949...... 5,615, 
1926...... 267,260 ||/1934...... 269,170 |/1942...... 14,835,239 ||/1950...... 3,987,914 
LY re 265,595 |/1935...... 365,861 |/1943...., -| 42,573,034 |/1951.. 1: 7,477,469 
L928) i. 292,699 111936...... 340,804 |]1944....., 49,288,938 111952 (b)...! 15,436,878 


(a)Excludes expenditures for all civil functions as defined in “The Budget of the United Sta‘ 
Government.’’ Data for fiscal years 1921 through 1947 include all Air Force expenditures. Data tor 


of the United States Government’’; Fiscal Year 1952—Treasury Department, 
United States Treasury,’’ August 15, 1952. (b)Estimated. 


Peak Strength of Armed Forces in World War II 


Source: Department of the Army 
Excludes strength of underground and of puppet powers employed by Allied and Axis Powers 


ALLIES AXIS 

MEYER si ahely Risyuie, avs saa « 12.500,000 | Egypt 54,000 | 
United States*./ 25111: 12,300,000 | Iraq 47/000 eek (nel. Austria) . 10,200,000 
United Kingdom... 7! 5,120,000 | Norway: :; 45,000 | 4®pan 
Ly eo 5,000,000 | Ethiopia 38, 000.1 Waly. oF... 4 Gente seen ne 
China (Nationalist). ... 3,800,000 | Peru 30,000 | p: mani 
PA es. cidacc ccc 2/150, Albania 25,000) | 2 vara eeae 
China (Communist).... erage oe eeeos Bulgaria 

PEEP a Olan s, abisen sie ,000, MD Ae cits 0,000 
BIMLIE EIGN oie: o nie) vere iste mis o'e/y Colombia, 19,000 ECupgary 
Canada... :: Sere oie 780,000 | Venezuela 15,000 | Finland. . 
Australia... .......005 680,000 | Uruguay 11,000 | Siam... 
RCIQUUIN oes sis esi Wete eis c 50, Paraguay. .cic,.cteee cen 10,000 
Yugoslavia........ sels one OOO, 000) |B Oli Visl Ase sarc yom te ee 10,000 
Netherlands Soest MICUAGOR sme aoa eee j 9, 
ferccee 4 a ueterane el ig Ree a 0 6,000 Shaw 

razil... ominican Republic. 5,000 | Spain..... iy) cele! atais eset tte 
Philippine Balthier. 4 prance 4,000 | caitzert ree 
Argentina... Nicaraguas..:.in oe 3,500 zerland...... ssee+ 650,000 
oe eend.. :- : é m Spal Me heaton Bppe Bweden.- oes. secs eee = 850,008 
t nion of South Africa,’ : eee thee e eee ee en ae Portugal.............. . 115,000 

SIRS eh cis iecave « EDEL «s ase)sisia iene sig slaisis D 
MOOG MES falc Luxembourg. ......... 1,000 Afghanistan....... tele 92,000 
(60 CNB ee 4 Costa Rita is. eee 500 | Saudi Arabia. ......... 8,000 
OO OO een ee 2 


*Peak Strength of Army in World War TI—May 31, 1945—8,291,336. 
Approximate proportion of Army overseas at peak of deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 per cent. 


eS ME a TO ES aes Pe ee, Pe a, WEN 


PN atone! Delran: S. Air Force; Naval Expenditures; Personnel 


United States Air Force 
Source: Earn of the Air Force 
Army Air Forces were started (Aug. 1, 1907) | struck at Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941), the Army 
Aeronautical Division of the Bien’ ‘Corps, seayion ee ners ee oo renamed ‘six ae 
. Army. The consis , S, which only 
two enlisted ees it ee coe bags were suited for combat service. But when the 


it carried out its first mission in an airplane | 4'™9/S th Go iy, erie wore tonecae, woald 


(April 6, 1917), the Aviation Service, as it was | and (in March, 1944) 2,411,294 officers and enlisted 
Called then, had 55 planes and 65 officers, only 35 men. The Air Bore. ‘was. established pees ihe 
oi whom were fliers. On the day the Japanese | Armed Services Unification Act (July 26, 1947) 


USAF PERSONNEL AT HOME AND OVERSEAS—OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 


> 2 Continen- Over- : Continen- Over- 

f June 30 tal U. S. seas Total June 30 tal U. S. seas Total 
= S| S| | | |] SS | EE 
EL eee 40,229 10,936 51,165 11947 2 oo ee = 206.226 99,601 305,827 

ee 129,767 22,358 152,125 ||1948....5....5 268,896 118,834 387, 

Holocene 091 115,324 764,415 ||1949..2....... 293,870 125, 419,347 
OEE soy rcin aan 1,764,969 432,145 | 2,197,114 |/1950.......... 317,31 93,461 411,277 
194s ea Liesa73 | Liasieee | 2.298360 1988 Sane See $33" 163 280; 3iL oys'ar4 

ao4Gen st...) 296,964 | “158,551 | (455,515 || Ones 
MALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS (COMMISSIONED AND WARRANT) 
Total Total 
June 30 Officers SAF USAFR &| ANG & gaat & Warrant 
: & Men ee. ) &RA ORC NG Officers 

sd Been ee A ee 387,730 17,726 27,247 19 1,994 1,238 
2 gs a ire 419,347 18,897 35,429 28 454 2,070 
SLUR: Be eae ans oe ners 411,277 19,735 33,58 1 2,085 

ie ke okie Saf. lyases 788,381 20,491 75,983 5,149 92 2,649 

OY A ae 973,474 21,510 93,106 5,740 62 4,156 

sf FEMALE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 

Femaie commissioned officers Enlisted personnel 
June 390 | OO __ Female PHS 
Total WAF Nurses _| WMSC WAC wo Total Male Female 
T9438. 2. 723 5 542 23 153 10 338,773 | 337, fae 1,433 
1949........ 965 260 683 20 2 8 361,496 | 359,149 2,347 

TE 1,525 303 1,143 a I gd eae eis 7 354,271 | 350,489 3,782 
BODE. x. 5s 2,728 480 2,155 DOI oie oles aor! 681,282 | 673.768 7,514 

1952.00... 3,827 942 2,755 P20 Coe ves x's ale 6 845,073 | 834,130 10,943 


United States Naval Expenditures 


Source: Department of the Navy 


Aircraft 
Fiscal Total Ship conversion, procurement All other 
year amount construction and (includes Public works expenditures 
expended modernization airships) 
"1925... . 323,940,534 $34,234,383 $5,295,957 $3,816,774 $280,593,420 
38 rie Y 828 57,683,205 14,385,564 6,818, 96,404,14 
134,993,604 10,347,262 13,947,176 281,316,628 
328,819,394 24,011,998 72,503,151 460,435,251 
957,508,251 144,810,091 361,654,524 793,624,585 
3,214,709,044 812,728,915 975,758,503 3,159,961,117 
6,507,281,598 3,052,026, 243 2,337,665,461 7,459, 074,585 
8,745,873,803 3,265,294,513 1,488,168,629 12,373,380,583 
7,228,192,871 3,541,009,589 1,576,096,922 17%; ,122,4 
1,989,531,209 211,026,139 f ,O74 11,629,938,453 
557,657,566 266,703,944 251,823,957 4,629,230,948 
271,964,445 260,859,546 133,526,059 3,629,905,7 
a4 304 683 333,246,340 84, 87 3,716, 285,381 
aie 281,328,056 452,723,233 | 86,054,932 3/245,378,557 
1051... 391,604,626 590,181,911 123,835,323 4,818, 299,878 
1952... .. 9, "874, $20, 107 615, 219, 450 1,328,474,240 398,900,245 7, 532,226,172 
United States Navy Personnel on Active Duty 
Source: Department of the Navy 
Year—June 30 Officers Nurses Enlisted Off. Cand. Total 
9,038 502 85,467 1,883 96,890 
9,783 332 343, 1,595 95,053 
13,162 442 144,824 2,569 160,997 
28,421 671 247,417 7,918 284,427 
67,786 1,778 6,477 14,529 640,570 
174,245 5,431 1,507,779 54,295 1,741,750 
267,754 ,399 2,600,153 105,059 2; ,365 
320,293 11,086 2,988,207 1, 3,380,817 
135,58 834,72: ; 983,398 
50,334 2,100 442,579 3,648 495,661 
33665 2/010 396,242 $358 449° 598 
5 2, 396, ’ F 
70 : 331,860 5,037 381,538 
67,139 3,374 661,639 4/528 736,68 
82,247 3,081 735, ips 6,265 827,346 


Yr., June 30 |Officers| Ent. O. G. | Total || Yr., June 30 |Officers| Enl. oO. C. } Total 


Pel ers: 19,380 ||1946......... 14,158 |141,434 |....... 155,592 
Vie 181097 ene 17,260 -1|1947. 05 2266s 427 | 84,795 92/222 
17819 | 26,545 |... 51] 98364 11948. 0221322: 6,765 | 76,844 83,609 
3'339 | 51,020 |......- 54359 ||1949.......-. 7'095 | 77,376 $4,471 
77138 |134,804 67i 1142613 |1950.......:. 7,254 | 67, {2 279 
21384 {285323 | 1,816 |308,523 |j1951......... 15,150 |177,470 - 11 192.620 
32'788 |435,290 | 7,526 |475,604 ||1952*........ 20,389 |214,931 "1235, 


37,067 |432,858 4,755 |474,680 
* Budget estimate. 
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The United States Military Academy is located 
on the Hudson River some fifty miles from New 
York City. The service rendered to the nation by 
the Academy was widely acclaimed during the 
celebration of its 150th year in 1952. The service of 


- recent graduates in Korea and their sacrifices for 


the nation have encouraged considerable favorable 
comment concerning the devotion of these erad- 
uates to the ideals of ‘‘Duty, Honor, Country. 

The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 
Cadets is 2,496. Cadets appointed in number and 
from source as follows: 


8 from each State at large............ ahd) SOF 
4 from each Congressional district........... 1,740 
4 from each Territory (Hawaii and Alaska). . 8 
6 from the DiStrict of Columbia 


CMa ratte ste yids’ vate tan, ate oie 2,496 


1Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen- 
dation of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
among the honor graduates of those educational 
institutions designated as ‘‘honor military schools,” 
and 40 are chosen from among the sons of veter- 
ans who were killed in action or have died, or 
may hereafter die, of wounds or disease contracted 
in line of duty in World War I and I, and 89 upon 
the personal selection of the President. 

Candidates are eligible for admission from the 
day they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
from the National Guard) until the day they be- 
come 22 years of age, on which latter day they are 
not eligible. Veterans of World War II are eligible 
until the day they become 24 years of age. The 
Candidate must never have been married. The 
minimum height requirement is 5 ft., 6 in. 

Appointments to the Academy are made only to 
fill vacancies as they may occur, and candidates 
are designated during the year preceding admission. 
For each vacancy from a State or Congres- 
Sional district four candidates may be nomi- 
nated: a principal, a first alternate, second alter- 
nate and third alternate. The selection of these 
candidates'is left entirely with the Senator or Rep- 
resentative who has the vacancy at his disposal. 

Competitive examinations in the autumn of 1950 
for entrance to the Academy were opened for the 
first time to members of the Army Organized Re- 
serve, the Air Reserve, the National Guard and 
the Air National Guard. Successful candidates to 
be enrolled for the 1951-52 school year. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid medical exam- 


National Defense—West Point; Annapolis 
United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


‘| This with the initial deposit of $300 to cover uni-- 
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aptitude test 


must pass an examination in th 
Ener pth sl ee Aten and literature, and! 
ately ae "American History either by 
rtifi However, 


tanding may submit educational certificates which: 
will be considered lemic , and if 
regular © 

cates must 


The course of study is four years, during which 
time the cadets are under military control. ' 
The pay of a cadet is $936 per year plus rations. 


forms, is considered enough to meet actual needs. 
On graduation, cadets, except Filipino and for 5 
may be commissioned second lieutenants in ’ 
U. S. Army or Air Force. They receive the degree? 
of bachelor of science. 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs} 
an agreement to serve for a period of seven years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 

The United States Military Academy opened July 
4, 1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. 

In addition to the 2,496 designated cadets, the> 
Secretary of the Army is authorized to permit not. 
exceeding four Filipinos (one for each entering 
class), to be designated by the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines, to receive instruction 
at the United States Military Academy, under the - 
provision of the act of Congress approved 28 May 


1908, as amended. 

The act of 24 June 1938, as amended by the act 
of 26 June 1946, authorizes the President of the 
United States to permit not exceeding 20 persons at 
a time from the Latin American Republics to re- 
ceive instruction at the United States Military 
Academy. Not more than three persons from any 
one of such republics may receive instruction 
under authority of that law at the same time. ~ 

Citizens of other foreign countries have been per- 
mitted from’ time to time to attend the Military 
Academy upon specific authorization of the United 
States Congress in each case but are not entitled 
by reason of their staduation therefrom to appoint- 
pent to any office or position in the United States 

rmy. ' 

The Superintendent of the Military Academy is 
Major General Frederick A. Irving, USA; the Dean 
of the Academic Board is Brig. General Harris 
Jones, USA, the Commandant .of cadets is Brig. 


Gen. John H. Michaelis, USA. 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis 


The students of the Naval Academy hold ap- 
pointments as midshipmen, U. S. Navy. Under 
the law five midshipmen ‘are allowed’ for each 
Senator, Representative, Delegate in Congress, and 
the Vice-President; five from the District of 
Columbia; five from Puerto Rico, appointed on 
nomination of the Resident Commissioner; four, 

' of the Philippines upon 
designation of the President of the United States 


annually from the Navy and Marine Corps; 160 
annually from the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps Reserve; and 20 annualiy from Honor 
Military Schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps units. Also, the law provides for a total 
of not more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap- 
boinved by the President from among the sons of 
members of the land or naval forces (including 
male and female members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and ail com- 
ponents thereof) of the United States, who were 
killed in action or have died, or may hereafter 
die, of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, or preexisting injury or disease agera- 
vated, in active service during World War 1 or 
World War II; one midshipman from Puerto Rico, 
who must be a native of that Island: and an act 
of Congress approved 24 November 1945 provides 
that the number of midshipmen authorized by law 
at the United States Naval Academy, be increased 
by such number as may be appointed by the 
President from the United States at large from 
among the sons of persons who have been or shall 
hereafter be awarded a Medal of Honor in the 
name of Congress for acts performed while in 
any of the armed forces of the United States. Sub- 
ject to the existence of vacancies and the avail- 
ability of accommodations, the Secretary of the 
Navy may nominate for appointment a limited 
number of additional candidates who are recom- 


petitive candidates of the same year who were un- 
able to enter because of the appointment of those 
who precede them in order 0 nomination, An 
additional law authorizes the admission of not 
other Americ: 
Republics andthe Dominion of Canada with noe 
more than 3 from any one Republic nor more than 
Entrance regulations may be ob- 
tained upon application to the Bureau of Naval 
ee: oe nee ew Washington 
. D.C., or Un ates Nav: - 
big Maryland. Aceteny: Aa 
ere are three separate and distinct methods 
of qualifying for admission to the Naval Academy 
~—(a) by passing the regular entrance examination: 
(b) by presenting an acceptable secondary school 
certificate and passing a substantiating examina- 
In mathematics and English; 


Graduates in all respects qualified are commis- | 
sioned as Ensigns in the U. 8. Navy and from each 
graduating class a limited 
missioned as 2nd Lieutenants in the U. S. Marine 
Corps, to fill existing vacancies. 
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‘the present time a limited number of the members 
foe classes may be commissioned in the 

. Air Force. Graduates who are commissioned 
all serve in a probationary status for three years 


_ from goa unless discharged sooner. 


The height 


candidates for Uo gies shall 


not be less than 5 feet, 6 inches 


! 
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peut weight shall be 120 


“Grst 


sum 
initi 

The $600 credit and any amount in 
' excess of the $700 available that may be expended 
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for the initial outfit are repaid by deductions from 
a@ midshipman’s pay. Midshipmen desiring to do 
so may repay the $600 entrance credit from per- 
sonal funds immediately after being appointed. 

Bach candidate is required to execute an engage- 
ment with consent of parents or guardian if a 
minor, which obligates him to complete the course 
of instruction at the Naval Academy; to accept, if 
tendered upon graduation an appointment as com- 
missioned officer in the U. S. Navy, U. S. Marine 
Corps or U. S. Air Force and to serve on active 
duty for not less than 3 years; in the event of 
acceptance of resignation in the Regular service 
or in the event of appointment not being tendered, 
to accept a commission in the Reserve of such 
regular service and not to resign prior to the 6th 
anniversary of graduation from the Naval Academy, 
The pay of a midshipman is $973.44 a year. 

The Commandant of midshipmen is Captain 
Charles A. Buchanan, U. S. Navy and the Super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy is Vice Admiral 
Charles Turner Joy, U. S, Navy. 


United States Coast Guard 


The United States Coast Guard serves as the 
federal police force and protector of life and 
Property on the sea and navigable waters of the 
United States’ This role includes maintenance 
of more than 37,000 aids to navigation—light- 
houses, buoys, bells, etc.—along 40,000 miles of 


_ waters; lifesaving activities; removal of derelicts 


and other menaces to navigation; marine inspec- 
tion; ice-breaking; medical aid to seamen; law 
enforcement on the high seas and navigable 
waters of the United States and in Alaska; the 
prevention of smuggling: patrol. of- the North 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea to regulate the tak- 
ing. of fur-bearing sea mammals and fish; aid 
during flood and hurricanes; maintenance of the 
International Ice Patrol to report the amount of 
iceberg drift for the benefit of vessels crossing the 
North Atlantic; maintaining ocean weather sta- 
tions; and supervising the engagement, records 
and discipline of officers and seamen serving in the 
Merchant Marine. To carry out its many func- 
tions, the Coast Guard has a fleet of cutters and 
planes and a large trained personnel, 


The Coast Guard is administered by the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., through a field organization of 
12 District Coast Guard Offices in the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. A military service constituting a 
branch of the armed forces of the United States at 


- all times the Coast Guard operates as a service of 


the Treasury except when operating as a service of 
the Navy. 


Coast Guard beginnings date from Aug. 4, 1790 
when an Act of Congress, written to enforce the 
Customs Laws, provided for the building of ‘‘ten 
boats” to protect the revenue. These came to be 
known as the Revenue-Marine, later Known as the 
Revenue-Cutter Service. The present_name of the 
organization dates from Jan. 28, 1915, when the 
Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were 
merged into one—the United States Coast Guard. 
The Service’s duties were increased when the 
Coast Guard was consolidated (July 1, 1939) with 
the Lighthouse Service and again on Feb. 28, 1942 
when functions of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation were transiferred to the Coast 
Guard by Executive order. This last addition 
means that the Service now furthers safety at 
sea through supervision of the construction and 
equipment of merchant ships and by exercising 
disciplinary controls over their personnel, 


To meet wartime exigencies, various groups were 
formed to augment the regular Coast Guard per- 
sonnel, but these had been reduced on June 30, 
1952 to about 35,000 officers and men in the regular 
éstablishment. Detailed to the Coast Guard from 
the Public Health Service were 34 doctors, 38 dental 


officers, one scientist officer, and 9 nurses, besides 
250 physicians serving part time. The authorized 
force of civilian employees was 6,428. During the 
year there were 9,126 original enlistments. 

Chief among the groups organized for the war 
emergency was the Coast Guard Reserve, a mili- 
tary supplement similar to the United States 
Naval Reserve. By -an amendment to the act es- 
tablishing the Reserve, a Women’s Reserve, known 
as the Spars, also was organized. Nearly 
9,000 enlisted Spars and 1,000 Spar officers served 
during World War II. The Women’s Reserve was 
reactivated during 1951 being limited to former 
members after being demobilized with the cessation 
of hostilities in 1945, 


Training facilities included on June 30, 1952, a 
recruit receiving center at Cape May, N. J., various 
service schools for enlisted men, and the Coast 
Guard Academy in New London, Conn., where 
officer candidates receive instruction. 


The Search and Rescue Agency (formerly Air- 
Sea) established at the request of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff (Feb., 1944) has the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard as its head, assisted by a board of 
representatives from the Army and Navy. 


The Coast Guard maintained 37,838 aids to 
navigation (lightships, lighthouses, buoys, day- 
marks, fog signals and radio beacons). In July 
1952, 36 fixed Loran stations were being op- 
erated by the Coast Guard and 15 Racon sta- 
tions were being operated on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
Alaska. The scientific improvements of radio and 
radar being applied now to peacetime aids have 
names coined from their description, for example: 
ANRAC control station (Aids to Navigation RAdio 
Controlled), which is a radio device to light and 
extinguish electric lights and operate fog signals; 
LORAN radio transmitting station (LOng Range 
Aid Navigation), first used during the war to 
obtain longitude and latitude positions; RACON 
station (RAdar beaGONs), which gives distance 
and bearing—within 120 miles—of an airplane or 
ship from such a beacon. ! 


The Coast Guard operates land telephone lines 
and submarine cables along the coastline, con- 
necting lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other 
units. The facilities include radio traffic sta- 
tions and air radio stations. Medium fre- 
quency direction finder stations, previously oper- 
ated along the coasts have been discontinued as a 
navigational aid to the public, owing to the use 
generally of shipboard direction finders in con- 
junction with Marine radio-beacons and the 
utilization of Loran and Radar. They have been 
continued, however, at strategic points for search 
and rescue purposes, 


% U. S. Coast Guard Academy 


The United States Coast Guard Academy, New 
London, Conn., was founded in 1876. The adminis- 
tration building is named Hamilton Hall in honor 
of Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the 
Treasury, who founded the Coast Guard (1790). 

The Academy’s four-year: course embraces engi- 
neering, military science, cultural and other pro- 
fessional subjects. Cadets are paid $936 a year 
with rations and are credited with the sum of $250 


to defray the cost of their initial clothing and 
equipment, this sum to be deducted subsequently 
from their pay. In addition each cadet upon ap- 
pointment is required to deposit $200 with the 
Superintendent of the Academy to help defray ad- 
ditional clothing and equipment costs. 

Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an Ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an officer 
of similar rank in the Army, Navy or Marines. 
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Women’s Branches of the U. S. Military Service 


WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS, REGULAR ARMY 

Colonel on A. es ays d GS, Director, the 
Pentagon, Washington, D.C, _- 

The Women’s Army Corps in the Regular Army, 
estab. 1948, grew out of the Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps (WAAC), estab. 1942. The mission of 
the WAC is to provide for the assimilation and 
appropriate utilization within the Army of the 
volun womanpower of the Nation, with the 
exception of women officers appointed in the 
Army Medical Service. Enlistment is open io all 
women between 18 and 34, inclusive, who are high 
school graduates or have successfully completed 
the General Educational Development Test, high 
school level, are citizens of U. S. or have first 
papers, single, and without dependents under 18. 
The training program consists of 8 weeks’ basic 
training followed by 6 to 16 weeks of specialist 
training for new recruits. In addition to the ad- 
ministrative schools, Leader’s Course, and Officer 
Candidate School, Regular Army schools for tech- 
nical training are open to Wacs. With the excep- 
tion of combat training, instruction for Wacs 
parallels that for men. 

The first training center was opened at Camp 
Lee, Va., Oct. 1, 1948. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
REGULAR ARMY AND RESERVE 

Col. Ruby F. Bryant, Chief. Main Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 

The Army Nurse Corps, oldest of all women’s 
Military services, was established 1901, as _ a 
component of the Army Medical Service. Its 
strength was less than 200 until World War I 
when its ier Aone 21,480; during World War 
II it rose over 57,000. 

The Army-Navy Nurses’ Act, 1947, established 
@ permanent Nurse Corps in the Army Medical 
Service, with permanent commissioned rank, sec- 
ond lieutenant to colonel; and with an authorized 
strength in the ratio of 6 nurses to every 1,000 of 
the Regular Army. This Act also provided for an 
Army Nurse Section in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Current strength is 5,510. F 

To be eligible for a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps one must be a registered professional 
nurse, a citizen of the United States, between 
21 and 45, graduate of a school of nursing ac- 
ceptable to the Surgeon General of the Army and 
without dependents under 18. A basic training 
program is conducted at the Medical Field Service 
School, Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas for nurses without prior military 
service. 


ARMY WOMEN’S MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 

Hq. Office of Surgeon General of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

WMSC, RA, was estab. 1947 as an officer corps 
of the Regular Army, including members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. It is composed of dieti- 
tians, physical therapists and occupational thera- 
pists. As of Jan. 1, 1952, it had 540 members. 

Regular Army applicants must be citizens, 
unmarried and without dependents under 18, have 
a bachelor’s degree from a college approved by 
the Surgéon General, and complete a course in 
their medical specialty. Applicants with academic 
degrees may enroll in clinical training courses of 
the Army Medical Service. In addition to 12- 
month dietetic and physical therapy courses in 
Army hospitals, the occupational therapy section 
provides 12-month training for those who have 
completed the first year of a two-year graduate 
occupational therapy course of four years of a 
five-year undergraduate course leading to a degree. 
This is counted toward a degree by civilian insti- 
tutions offering either the two-year graduate 
course or the five-year undergraduate course in 
occupational therapy. 

The chief of the Corps holds the temporary 
rank of colonel andthe chiefs of the three spe- 
cialist sections are temporary lieutenant colonels. 
Other members range from second lieutenant to 
major and may be commissioned in the Regular 
Army after six months satisfactory service as a 
Reserve officer. 


WOMEN IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE 
A new law dated June 24, 1952, authorizes ap- 
pointment of qualified women as commissioned 
officers in the Medical Services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force corresponding with male commis- 
sioned officers. They will have similar pay, allow- 
ances and opportunities for advancement. 


WOMEN IN REGULAR NAVY AND 
NAVAL RESERVE 

Capt. Joy Bright Hancock, Asst. Chief for Wom- 
en, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

In 1948 the Women’s Reserve of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve was abolished and all members were 
Pee to join the Regular Navy and the Naval 

eserve. 
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NURSE CORPS, U. S. N. and U. S. N. R. 

Capt. Winnie Gibson, NC, USN, director. Bur- 
— of ag eee & Surgery, Navy Dept., Wash-- 

gton, D. C. ; 

The Nurse Corps, U. S. Navy, was established 
1908. In 1947 the corps became a staff corps and . 
its members commissioned officers. The law cre- 
ated the Nurse Corps Reserve to reinforce active 
service in emergencies. It authorizes 6 nurses for 
1,000 of Navy and Marine Corps personnel. Peak 
strength of regular and reserve corps reached 
11,086 on active duty in 1945. P 

Navy Nurses give professional nursing care and 
instruct hospital corpsmen. Nurses serve in hos- 
pitals and dispensaries at home and abroad, on 
hospital ships and transports, with the tary 
Sea Transport Service (MSTS) and the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS). 

Applicants for the regular and reserve corps must 
be registered professional nurses who can meet the 
Physical, mental, moral and professional standards 
required. All initial appointments are made in 
the reserve corps and members are permitted to 
transfer to the regular corps later providing they 
meet the qualifications. Appointments in the re- 
serve are made in ensign, lieutenant (junior grade) 
and lieutenant grades depending on experience and 
age, the maximum for appointment being 39 years. 

WOMEN IN THE U. S. AIR FORCE | 

Colonel Mary J. Shelly, Director, headquarters, 
USAF, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

A law passed in 1948 authorized qualified women 
serving in’ the Armed Forces to join the USAF. 
Currently, single women between 18 and 34 in- 
clusive, with no dependents under 18, are accepted 
for initial enlistment. Parental consent is required 
for those under 21. A woman with prior service in 
the Armed Forces is elegible for enlistment if her 
age does not exceed 35 plus the years of prior 
service completed since 1943. Enlistment periods 
are for 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. Duty assignments are 
spread over 34 out of a total of 44 Air Force 
career fields. 

Civilian or enlisted women between the ages of 
2014 and 2612 who are high school graduates may 
quality to attend Officer Candidate School at Lack- 
land Air Force Base, Texas. Civilianswomen with 
college degrees, together with civilian experience of 
varying length and responsibility may qualify for 
direct reserve commission in the grades from 2d 
lieutenant to lieutenant colonel inclusive. ‘To 
qualify for grades higher than ist lieutenant 
women must be over 32 years of age with out- 
standing abilities. 


AIR FORCE NURSE CORPS 

Colonel Verena M. Zeller, Chief, Office of the 
Surgeon General, USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 

Air Force Nurse Corps. was established 1949 as a 
division of the Air Force Medical Service. The 
great majority of all Air Force nurses are per- 
forming staff duty, The remainder are on duty 
as administrators, teachers, anesthetists, psychia- 
tric nurses, operating room Supervisors, flight 
nurses, or are enrolled in military or civilian insti- ~ 
tutions for advanced professional training. Air 
Force nurses serve worldwide. 
received the Distinguished Flying Cross, one post- 

The 1453rd Medical Air Evacuation 

Squadron has been awarded the Meritorious: Unit | 

Commendation for outstanding service from June 

1950, when it evacuated 16,604 | 

casualties from the Far East to military hospitals’ 

in the United States. The 801st Medical Air 

Evacuation Squadron received the Distinguished 

Unit Citation for heroism following the invasion 
at Inchon and the battle for Seoul. . 

An applicant must be a female citizen, between | 
21 and 45 years of age, either married or single | 
(if married, with no dependents under 18); be 
physically and professionally qualified to perform | 
nursing duties, be a graduate of a school of nursing | 
acceptable to the Surgeon General, USAF, and 
actively registered in one state, or territory or the 
District of Columbia. The rank .she receives at 
entrance depends on professional experience and 
educational background. Most Reserve appoint- 
ments are for Ist and 2nd lieutenant; some are 
higher. Appointments to the Regular Air Force 


© made from Reserve applicants on extended ac- 
ve duty. They must be under 28 years. Nurses 
ve the same rank and privileges as other officers 
the Air Force. 


AIR FORCE WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Colonel Miriam E. Perry, Chief, Office of ‘the 
Surgeon General, Hq USAF, Washington, D. C. 

WMSC, USAF, was organized when the USAF 
_ Medical Service was established in 1949. It is an 
' Officers corps of dietitians, physical therapists and 

occupational therapists. 

An applicant must first be commissioned in the 
_ United States Air Force Reserve. If qualified, she 

y apply after 6 months of extended active duty 
‘or a commission in the Regular Air Force. 

To be appointed as a 2nd lieutenant in the Re- 
Serve, a dietitian must possess a bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited college or university with a 
major either in foods and nutrition or in institu- 
tion management. In addition, she must have 
' completed an approved hospital dietetic internship 


or have had 3 years acceptable hospital experience. 


For a Reserve appointment, a physical therapist 
must have a minimum ‘of 90 semester hours in an 
accredited college or university with major em- 
phasis_on physical education or the biological 
_ Sciences, and must also have completed an ap- 
proved training course in physical therapy. For 
Reserve appointment, an occupational therapist 
must have ® minimum of 60 semester hours in an 
accredited college or university and be a graduate 
of an approved School of Occupational Therapy. 
An applicant who meets certain requirements as to 
education and experience may be appointed in a 
higher grade. : 

Individuals who have the basic educational and 
general qualifications for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Air Force may be commissioned as 2nd lieuten- 


ants in the Reserve for the purpose of completing 
a hospital dietetic internship, physical therapy 
training or occupational therapy clinical work. 

To be eligible for a Reserve commission, avpli- 
cant must be a female citizen, physically and edu- 
cationally qualified, between 21 and 45 years of 
age and have no dependents under 18. For a 
Regular commission, applicant must possess the 
appropriate bachelor’s degree, be between 21 and 
45 years of age, be single or divorced and have no 
dependents under 18. Queries may be directed to 
the Surgeon General, United States Air Force, 
Washington 25, D. C.,’ Attention: Chief, Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps. F 


WOMEN MARINES 

Col. Katherine A. Towle, Director. Ha. U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Women Marines, recognized since 1918; were 
authorized as regulars by the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948. They serve at 
Marine Corps posts throughout the U. S., 
Reserve District Has., recruiting stations, and in 
Hawaii and Europe. 

Women must be 18 to 31 years of age for en- 
listment and 21 for commissioning; must be single 
upon entering the Marine Corps but may marry 
while on duty. Women who marry may be released 
from service after serving a prescribed tour of 
duty subsequent to recruit or officer training. 

Recruits receive 8 weeks of training at Parris 
Island, S. C. Officer training is conducted twice 
yearly at Quantico, Virginia for meritorious en- 
listed women and college students or graduates 
who attend a 12 weeks’ course in the Women 
Officers Training Class before commissioning. 

During 1952, an average of 2500 Women Marines 
served on active duty at posts and stations through- 
out the country, including Washington, D. C., and 
San Francisco, Calif., at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
and in France and Germany. 


The United States Marine Corps. 


The U. S. Marine Corps, a component of the 
mation’s armed forces since Noy, 10, 1775, was 
headed during 1952 by General Lemuel C. Shep- 
herd, Jr., Commandant, who took office Jan. 1, 
for a 4-year term. ; 

The missions of the Corps remained as set forth 
in the National Security Act of 1947.° Although the 
primary mission of Marine ground and air forces 
is for service with the fleet, the Corps is further 
charged with developing, in coordination with the 
Army and Air Force, those phases of amphibious 
operations pertaining to tactics, techniques, and 
equipment employed by landing forces. 

However, the status of the Marine Corps was 
restated and confirmed in July, 1952, when Con- 
gress passed Public Law 416, which established the 
Minimum strength of the Corps at 3 divisions and 

8 aircraft wings. The law provided that the Com- 
Mandant has coequal status with members of the 
ene Chiefs of Staff on matters concerning the 

‘orps. 

The Fleet Marine Forces are divided into two 
Major commands. Fleet Marine Force, Pacific, 
with hq. at Pearl Harbor, T.H., is composed of 
the ist Marine Division and the Ist Marine Air- 
craft Wing, both in Korea, and the 3rd_ Marine 
Division, organized at Camp Pendleton in January, 
1952. Fleet Marine Force Atlantic, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va., includes the 2nd Marine 
Division, Camp Lejeune, N.C., the 2nd Marine 


Aircraft, Cherry Point, N.C., and the 3rd Marine 
Aircraft Wing, organized at Cherry Point in 
January, 1952, and located at Miami, Fla. 

Fleet Marine Force troops participated in nu- 
merous maneuvers and exercises in 1952. In 
““‘Mainbrace,’”’? a NATO naval exercise, Marines 
made an amphibious landing in Denmark. In the 
Nevada atom bomb tests in May, more than 2,000 
Marines gained practical experience in atomic 
warfare. Other exercises were conducted in_ the 
Caribbean, on the east and west coast of the U.S. 
and in Korea to keep the Corps fit. 

The pioneering efforts of Marines in the field of 
helicopter operations paid great dividends again 
in 1952, when one squadron in Korea transported 
aproximately 25,000 men and 1,500,000 pounds of 
cargo in support of combat operations. 

In 1952, Marine Corps strength rose to more 
than 250,000. Virtually all of the Reserve Marines 
ordered to active duty shortly after the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea had been released to in- 
active duty by the end of the year. 

There are approximately 200 Reserve ground 
units and 42 Reserve aviation units of types cor- 
responding to the regular corps located throughout 
the country. ~ 

Enlistees from eastern United States receive 
their recruit training at Parris Island, S.C., while 
those from West of the Mississippi go to San Diego, 
California, for their initial training. 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


The United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
the largest unit of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps and the fourth permanent 
Federal Academy for officer training—has a com- 
plement of 800 Cadet-Midshipmen from every 
state in the Union, and the District’ of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

On completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen are examined for their original Merchant 
Marine license as deck or engineer officers in any 
ship in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
ates also receive a Bachelor of Science degree and 
commissions as officers in the United States Naval 
Reserve and in the United States Maritime Service. 
Over 9,000 have been graduated from the Cadet 
Corps and its Academy since 1938. 

The course of the United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
one year as Fourth Classman at the Academy; 
one year as Third Classman aboard a ship and two 
years as Second and First Classman at the Acad- 


or opointment of candidates is governed by a state 
and territory quota system based on population. A 
candidate must possess a minimum of 15 units 
from accredited schools and pass a nation-wide 
competitive examination as’ well as a rigid U, S. 
Navy Officer physical examination. Examinations 
are made up and graded by competent college en- 
trance authorities. , 


A candidate must be a male citizen of the 
United States, not less than 16 years and six 
months of age and not over 21 years of age on the 
date the application is received by the Supervisor. 
Discharged veterans, armed services and Merchant 
Marine are granted an age waiver to 22nd birthday 
and are also allowed five points additional on 
competitive scholastic ‘test. A candidate must be 
of good moral character, of sound constitution and 
not be less than 5 feet 6 inches or more than 6 feet 
4 inches in height. Candidates must have a mini- 
mum vision of 20/20 in each eye without glasses. 

Requests for further information and applica- 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman should 
be addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer- 
chant’ Marine Cadet Corps, Off. of Mar. Trg. 
cc Adm. U. S. Dept. of Comm., Washington 25, 
D 


The Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., formerly 
the estate of Walter P. Chrysler, is situated on 
the north shore of Long Island near the confiu- 
ence of Long Island Sound and the East River and 
covers 65 acres. 

Under federal legislation the Academy is au- 
thorized to receive not more than 12 candidates 
each-year from Latin American Republics, for the 
full four-year course. 

The Superintendent of the Academy 
Admiral Gordon McLintock, U.S.M.S. 
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World War II Casualties ‘of U. S. Armed Forces — ¥ 


Source: Department of Defense. Data of , 1952 
The data on World War II Casualties are still being audited and reliminary figures on i 
Le pees noe and have been released from time time are pipicee to changes) based on a 
continuing review. 


; 


Dead and wounded - 


Branch Numbers Deaths 
of service engaged 
Z Total Total 
deaths Battle Other 
REE VEN G iini's hen) 3,8. 10,420,000 877,828 306,006 237,049 68,957 
mare <3 Ge eee 4,183,466 100,392 62,614 36,950 25,664 
ECE Se ine 669,100 88,718 24,511 19,733 4,778 
ON Serre 15,272,566 1,066,938 393,131 293,732 99,399 


In addition to the casualty data shown above, there were 1,917 deaths in the Coast Guard of 
which 574 were Battle Deaths. § 


Casualties of All Belligerents in World War I 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Total 
Mobilized Killed and Wounded Prisoners | Total 
Forces Died Casualties land Missing; Casualties 
ALLIES Number Number Number Number Number 

Russia....... Son OMe 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 
Brance’,...:..-..-. erent 8,410,000 | 1,357,800 4,266,000 537,000 6,160,800 
British Commonwealth . 8,904,467 908, 2,090,212 191,652 £1S9-205 
ON scate n'a lois sia is aje.c.0's 5,615,000 50, 947,000 ¥ 197,000 

United States...... 4,355,000 126,000 234,300 f 
BAILA. ceiis sb \s:0-0 Wiatecie. 000 907 3 1,210 

Rumania......... : 50,000 335,706 120,000 a 5 
erbia..... Seite west 707,343 45, 133,148 « 152,958 331,106 
Belgium....... mitin ura’e'e ‘67, 13,716 44.686 34,659 93,061 
SMEG ast iolet cas a'c-p.c,ms s 230,000 5,000 21,000 1,000 27,000 
Portugal. ........ Crewe 100,000 7,222 13,751 12,318 33,291 
Montenegro........... 50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 
0 2) Ae eee , | 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,104,209 

CENTRAL POWERS 

man: Rios 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
Austria-. 7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 
Turkey 2,850,000 325,000 400,0 250,000 975,000 
Bulgaria 1,200,000 87,500 152,390" 27,029 266,919 


Total ........... 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 
Grand total..| 65,038,810 8,538.315 | 21,219.452 | 7,750,919 | 37,508,686 


World War I Debt Owed U. S. as of July 1, 1952 


Source: Treasury Department (cents omitted but included in total) 


Indebtedness 

Total Principal Int t 
Country Indebtedness x aes Pantani 

Due and Other Due and 

Unpaid! Unpaid! 
Armenia.............. $31,577,050 $11,959,9175 pe eee $19:617,132)| =. Sa 
MBtTHIAR fos ce 26,024'539 11,858,459 | '$ 14,122,020 44°058 862,668 
Belgium Lee aa 561,791,077 103;200;000 297,480,000 161,111,077 52,191,273 

: Lo 0 [eich aay OI OT IE SE RU] [ere yarns et eM | ren Spied be fees nas Salt Ai A 
Czechoslovakia...) ! 207,184,736 47,591,108 117,650,000 41,943,627 20'134 O83 
MPEGMIE ans raglan. 328/499,410 3/228/012 13,238,000 12'033,397 1,248,432 
[at Fes elec ea TAA BORS|! Aeivce eh a 3 7,031,474 4410/829 9/933.873 
Brancess sc °....:.. 5,184,478,639 | 1,176,741,188 | 2,686,908-811 | 1,320,828'639 486,075,891 
Great Britain: | ))/ 3) °° 7,478,959,301 834,000,000 | 3,534,000,000 | 3,110,959'301 | 2,024’854'207 
Biseheurits Secsurcc... 39,924'415 18,391,000 13,125,000 8,408,415 4)127:056 
Hungary’........2..22 33,205,529 348/585 1,559,975 1,296,969 919 
iS he eee an 2,097,049,159 361,900,000 | 1,643;000,000 92/149/159 100,829/880 
Latvia. + i ee 311;789,506 1,324'264 5,555,200 4'910,041 761,549 
Fithuania 22° °°00505. *ai6.by8iid | “intraarea |“ "eone sid. | -a's7e 430 1,237'956 
pe eragus eS Arce Got ae BS ESS th oa 6008 LAS OR pe tee es "168/575 
DIATE Oe See ena 657, : 168,196,000 150,600, i 

Rumania. . 87,603,055 18,940,560 44/920,000 33942498 Ta soroor 
515,489,691 192,601,207 ae aye ete 322/888'394 88,750,311 
Yugoslavia’... 2/7! _ 65,553,593 11,495,000 50,130,000 3,928,593 2;588,771 
Motali esos... 16,713,802,288 | 2,832,613,764 | 8,601,940,793 | 5,279,247,729 2,754 082,077 


3Increase over amount funded due to exercise of option: 
due on original issue of bonds of debtor government. eines toes Peveignh OF Neer oy 


5The Hungarian Government deposited with the foreign creditors’ account 
Bank an amount of pengo equivalent to the interest payments due from Deceehee eae yeuene f 


Inthe United Biates. : me nts with Hungary provide for Payment in, dollars 
The Un ates held obligations in the principal amount of $2 
accrued interest thereon, were canceled on October 6, 1939, oder ree Late Fett, vooe 
between the United States and the Republic of Nicaragua, ratified by the U: ' . 
June 13, 1938. 

7TExcludes = 


‘fa token of its good faith and of its real desire to reach a new agreement covering”’ ia’ 


8Consists principally of proceeds of liquidation of assets of Russian’ Gover: 


é nment in U. S. 
ium, 


President Truman on Apr. 11, 1951, re- 
lieved Gen. of the Army Douglas Mac- 

thur of commands in the Far East (Su- 
preme Commander, Allied Powers, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations com- 
mand, Commander-in-Chief, Far East, 
Commanding Gen., U. S. Army, Far East) 
and ordered Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
Way to succeed him. 


“The removal of Gen. MacArthur was the 
culmination of incidents that convinced 
Presideht Truman and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that Gen. MacArthur would not step 
making public statements critical of mili- 
tary and foreign policies in the Far East. 
They concluded that he had disregarded 
instructions to clear all statements with 
Washington. The General also had offend- 
ed foreign governments with detachments 
fighting in Korea, which feared_he might 
precipitate a third world war. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur frequently criticized the handicaps 
placed on his troops by orders to limit the 
war to Korea, stop aircraft from pursuing 
hostile planes across the Yalu, and prevent 
bombardment of the enemy’s bases and 
fe oreements just over the Manchurian 

rder. 


The immediate cause of removal was 
eee by Rep. Jos. W. Martin (R.- 

ass.) of a letter written by-Gen. Mac- 
Arthur in reply to one from Martin. In it 
Gen. MacArthur endorsed Rep. Martin’s 
contention that the Chinese troops of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, limited to Formosa, should 
be used. It contained specific criticism of 
Washington policy. 

Gen. MacArthur reached San Francisco 
via Honolulu Apr. 17 and received a tre- 
mendous welcome; he declared in speech 
“T*have no political aspirations whatso- 
ever. The only politics I have is contained 
in the simple phrase, God Bless America.” 
He was formally greeted at the Washing- 
ton, D. C., airport by Secy. of Defense 
Geo. C. Marshall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
‘and other officials and a crowd of 12,000. 
He addressed a joint meeting of Senate 
and House Apr. 19, which was broadcast, 
and moved many to tears by his elo- 
quence. 

For Gen. MacArthur’s peroration, ‘‘Old soldiers 
never die, they just fade away,’”’ consult Index, 


An official inquiry into Gen, of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur’s removal was opened 
May 3 bythe Senate Committees on 
Armed Services and on Foreign Relations, 
sitting jointly in the Senate Office Bldg., 
under Sen. Richard B. Russell, (D.-Ga.) 
ch. The inquiry developed along three 
principal lines: Gen. MacArthur's military 
responsibility and relations with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS); the Government’s 
policy toward China and the Far East; 


National Defense—Recall of Gen. MacArthur 


Recall of Gen. of the Army Douglas MacArthur 


U. S. global policy with reference to ‘its 
relations with the United Nations and the 
aor Union. The inquiry lasted seven 
weeks. 


The Committees interrogated Gen. of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, Gen. of 
the Army Geo. C. Marshall, Secy. of De- 
fense; Gen. of the Army Omar N. Brad- 
ley, ch., Joint Chiefs of Staff; Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, Army Chief of Staff; Gen. 
Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of 
Staff; Adm. Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of 
Naval Operations; Dean Acheson, Secy. of 
State; Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer; 
Vice Adm. Oscar C. Badger; Maj. Gen. 
David C. Barr; Maj. Gen. Emmett O’Don- 
nell; Louis Johnson, ex-Secy. of Defense; 
Patrick J. Hurley. 


The Senate inquiry established that no one had 
accused Gen. MacArthur of insubordination, but 
that he had disregarded the President’s request 
that: all officials should clear statements on mili- 
tary policy with the Dept. of Defense, had alarmed 
foreign governments, especially the British, which 
feared the General’s insistence on pursuing hos- 
tile planes across the Yalu would lead to a 
world war, and had sunk a plan for peace nego- 
tiations by a call for surrender May 24, 1951. 

The Republican members of the Senate inquiry 
announced that all members of the committees 
agreed on these facts: 

The President had the right to remove Mac- 
Arthur; the method of removal was ill-adyised; 
there was no serious disagreement between Mac- 
Arthur and JCS, who did not initiate his removal; 
MacArthur’s recommendations were based on a 
desire to obtain victory in Korea; his integrity 
was proved; he prevented spread of Communism 
in Japan; none of the United Nations except Rus- 
sia had prior information of the June 25 attack; 
“the military potential of the U. S. was not main- 
tained at a level commensurate with our political 
commitments or financial expenditures since V-J 
Day’’; failure to train and equip Koreans made 
them easy targets; the Wedemeyer report might 
have alerted the Government and the people; our 
involvement in Korea has no legal or factual 
precedent; the command given the U. S. by the 
U. N. has been subject to veto by a minority of 
participating nations; the 38th parallel has no 
military significance and was not clearly explained; 
limited war is impossible to define; Russia had 
been identified as our real enemy and its domina- 
tion of Communist China was known; there has 
been adequate economic and military support by 
other U. N. nations; the Secy. of State has as- 
sumed military functions; the Communists expect 
to take over every government in which they have 
a part; the Government will support the Republic 
of China; mismanagement and corruption in the 
Government is not confined to the Orient; the 
State Dept. directive of Dec. 23, 1949, was intended 
to prepare for abandonment of Formosa to the 
Reds but the U. S. now will not permit Formosa 
to fall to them by force; the Korean war must be 
terminated but U. S. responsibilitiés there will not 
cease; the administration has no positive plan for 
victory; the armed forces “are acquitting them- 
selves gallantly.”’ 


For summary of testimony at Senate inquiry consult WorLp ALManac for 1952, pp. 49-54. For Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer’s report on Korea, see p. 509, same edition. 


Passenger Liners at the Disposal of the U.S.S.R. 
From The Lookout of the Seamen’s Church Institute, New York, N. Y. 


Fourteen former German and Polish passenger 
liners are available for use by the U.S.S.R. as 
transports in the event of war, according to the 
American Merchant Marine Institute. Several 
have seen postwar service as trans-Atlantic luxury 
liners. Aggregating about 200,000 gross tons, they 
would give Russia an estimated troop-lift of nearly 
50,000 men per voyage. An additional 50,000 could 
be packed aboard the 30-odd Liberty ships that 
Russia must still have out of the 36 loaned under 
Lend-Lease and never returned. 


The three former Polish liners are among the 
best in point of repair. They are the Batory, on 
which Gerhart Eisler fled the United States after 
jumping bail, the Gruzia, formerly Sobieski, and 
the Jagiello. All three were built for the Gdynia- 
American Line. The Batory and Sobieski served 
as Atlantic liners until recently. 

Three former first class Hamburg American 
liners, all raised from watery World War If 
graves, are included. They are the Hamburg, re- 
named Yuri Dolgoruky; the Albert Ballin, renamed 
Soviet-ski-Soyuz, and the Deutschland. 


The Selective Service Act of 1948 was enacted by 
Congress, approved June 24, 1948, as an imperative 
defense measure at the request of President Tru- 
man, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, who ee 
been wartime director, was appointed Director 0: 
Selective Service. The Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 had expired March 31, 1947. 


The 1948 Act was extended July. 9, 1950, for a 
period of one year, with two amendments. 


One amendment gives the President authority to 
call into active service without their consent any 
or all members and units of any or all reserve com- 
ponents of the armed forces. 


The other amendment makes provision for pay- 
ment of employees of local and appeal boards at 
the wage rate prevailing where they work. 


An Act approved June 19, 1951 (Public Law 51; 
82nd oneness), is in actuality an amended Se- 
lective Service Act of 1948. As it provides for a 
commission to study and report to Congress on a 
Universal Military Training program for men 18 
to 19, however, it is titled ‘‘Universal Military 
Training and Service Act.’”? The act extends Selec- 
tive Service indefinitely, but fixes July 1, 1955 as 
the deadline for induction of men into the Armed 
Forces, except those deferred by regulation. The 
recommendations of the U.M.T. Commission to 
make U.M.T. a reality were not acted on by 


ress, 
iad PROVISIONS OF ACT 
Lowering draft liability age from 19 to 26, to 
1815 to 26; ee ms 
Extending period of service from 21 to 24 months, 
with a stuns reserve obligation of 6 years; 


Lowering physical and mental standards; 


Extending until July 1, 1953 .presidential au- 
thority to ‘extend enlistments in the regular and 
reserve components, but individually not more than 
once; 

Providing that registrants deferred because of 
conscientious objection must perform civilian work 
contributing to the national health, safety or in- 
terest for 24 months; 

Limiting the strength of the Armed Forces to 5 
million and suspending the 2 percent numerical 
limitation on women in the Armed Forces until 
July 31, 1954. 

The President, on July 7, 1950, authorized use 
of Selective Service to bring the Armed Forces up 
to strength. The first call was for 20,000 men, to 
be delivered in September, 1950. At the end of 1952 
inductions since 1948 totaled approximately 1,200,- 
000, 80,000 of which went to the Marines, the re- 
mainder to the Army. ; 

Immediately after receiving a call, the Director 
of Selective Service notifies State Directors of the 
numbers apportioned to their states on the basis 
of those classified 1-A—that is, those available for 
service, In accordance with the policy of decen- 
tralization governing administration of Selective 
Service, inquiries concerning numbers of men al- 
located to an individual state are referred to the 
State Director for that state, as are all inquiries 
concerning state administration. 

Selective Service has no means of predicting what 
future calls may be levied on it. It is responsible 
for the process by which men between the ages of 
1814 and 26 are made available for service or de- 
ferred. ; 

The Armed Forces—not Selective Service—set 
physical and mental standards and conduct physi- 
cal examinations. 


QUALIFYING FOR COLLEGE 


Approximately 400,000 college students took the 
Selective Service college qualifications test in May, 
June and July of 1951 and December of 1952 at 
some 1000 testing centers throughout the nation. 
Another test was scheduled for April 23, 1953. 
Scores of registrants taking the test, together with 
class standings, are used by local boards for guid- 
ance in determing the registrants’ qualifications for 
occupational deferment as students. Local Board 
autonomy is not affected, as the local boards are 
not under compulsion to use either the scores or 
the class standing as criteria. 


A summary of the most important provisions of 
the 1951 Act, not outlined above follows: 


The purpose of the Act is to help meet the im- 
mediate requirements of the Armed Forces and to 
build up the Reserve components. 


All males between 18 and 26 residing in the 
United States are required to. register on dates 
proclaimed by the President, with few exceptions, 
These exceptions include men on active duty in 
the Armed Forces, foreign diplomats and, under 
specified conditions, some aliens. 


National Defense—Selective Service 


- : : a 
Selective Service Act wand Selective Service System 


. EXEMPTIONS 


Act_ provides for the exemption of mote 4 
veterans of World War II; only surviving son 


frcdenie } 
exemp- » 


ignated the Secretary of Defen ra ee | 
a e 0: ense, 

aecenciek public officials during their terms of 
office. Deferment of married men with children 
is provided for. 


High school students may not be drafted before 
graduation, or until they reach age 20, if their 
scholastic record is satisfactory. Students satis- 
factorily pursuing a full-time course at a college, 
university, or similar institution of learning may 
not be drafted until the end of ir 

year, but may receive only one such deferment. 


Exemptions and deferments continue only so long 
as the cause for them remains. There are no so- 
called ‘‘blanket”’ or ‘‘group’’ deferments. The in- 
dividual’s status with respect to his activity or 
employment, as determined by the local board, is 
the governing consideration. 


The induction program provides for the calling 
of registrants who are available for service in the 
sequence of their birth day, beginning with men 
in the 25-year-old bracket and working down into 
the lower age brackets. 

Reemployment rights for draftees are substan- 
tially the same as under the 1940 and 1948 Selec- 


tive Service Act, with administration under the 
Department of Labor. 


ORGANIZATION 


t 


OF SYSTEM 


, One or more boards of appeal are in operation 
in each judicial district. within each State and 
Territory, and in New York City, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and Panama Canal Zone. 


QueStionnaires are sent to registrants soon after 
registration. The questionnaires ask facts which 
help the local boards in their classification work. 
The boards also take into consideration informa- 
tion from employers, dependents and other sources. 
The registrant does not appear personally before 
the board except when he reports ‘for Physical ex- 
amination or induction unless he requests a per- 
sonal appearance or is ordered to give, in person, 
additional information affecting his status. 


The registrant is placed by the local board in | 
one of five classes, each of which is divided into | 
subclasses. The classes—not including the sub- 
classes—are as follows: 


Class I-A: Available for military service. (Class | 
A subclasses include members of the Armed Forces, — 
the Coast Guard, the Coast and Geodetic Survey or 
the Public Health Service; members of reserve 
components meeting - specified requirements and 
eos qualified students taking military train- 
ing. 


Class II: Deferred because of occupational status. 
» Class III: Deferred because of dependéncy. 


Class IV: Deferred specifically by la 
unfit for military service. Te ea 


Class V: Over the age of liabili i 
oe g ability for military 


As was true in the World War II operation 
number of unpaid workers exceeded ney many tines 
the number of paid workers. Working without 
compensation near the end of the year were ap- 
proximately 40,000 persons, the majority of whom 
are local board members, charged with the respon- 
sibility of registration and classification of men 
between the ages of 18 and 26, and keeping their 
classifications up to date as their status changed, ~ 
and other duties including actual delivery of men 
to the armed forces, first for preinduction, mental 
and physical examinations, and then for induction. — 
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Veterans Administration 


Veterans Administration is an indépendent Gov- 
€tnment agency charged with administering bene- 
fits provided by law for veterans of all wars and 
their families, The agency was created 23 years 
ago, in July, 1930, to bring under_one roof the 

ee separate agencies—Bureau of Pensions, Vet- 
€rans Bureau and National Home for Disabled 


_ Volunteer Soldiers—which were then handling 


rans’ benefits. ‘ j 

Ex-servicemen and women, together with their 
a@milies, make up one-third of the nation. On 

t. 1, 1952, living veterans numbered 19,452,000, 
of whom 80% served in World War Il. The re- 
mainder ranged from a handful of Civil War vet- 
€rans, all over 100 years old, down to 1,112,000 
young men and women who saw service after the 
Outbreak of fighting in Korea. 

Since the start of the Korean conflict on June 
27, 1950, many new benefits have been authorized 
by law for those on active duty after that date. 
Included are VA: compensation, pension and medi- 
Cal benefits on the same basis as for those who 
served during time of war; vocational training 
for the disabled; a five-point Korean GI Bill, and 
@ number of others. 

Following are the major benefits administered 
by VA for veterans of all wars including the Korean 
campaign, their dependents and beneficiaries: 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


As of Sept. 1, 1952, VA was operating a network 
of more than 150 hospitals for the treatment of 
ill and disabled veterans. dition, beds in 
civil, state and other federal hospitals were being 
uti on a contract basis. 

A $750,000,000 VA hospital construction program 
is well-under way. It will result in 66 modern 
hospitals with a total of 37,000 beds. By Sept. 1, 
1952, a total of 45 had been completed; 16 were 
eer construction, and 5 were on the drawing 

Nearly 105,000 veteran-patients were in VA and 
non-VA hospitals on Sept. 1, 1952. More than 
half were neuropsychiatric patients. 

Veterans of all wars, including those who served 
Since Korea, are entitled to VA hospital care under 
the following priority system: 

First, emergency cases. 

Second, veterans suffering from injuries or dis- 
eases that resulted from, or were aggravated by, 
their wartime military service. 

Third, veterans who state under oath that they 
are unable to pay private hospital charges for 
the treatment of non-service-connected disabili- 
ties. If not in the emergency category, these 
veterans must wait until a bed is available. 


DOMICILIARY CARE 


Domiciliary care for veterans is available in 
17 VA homes. To be eligible, a veteran must have 
a chronic condition that incapacitates him from 
earning a living, and that requires him to have 
only a small amount of medical attention. Also, 
he must have served during time of war or after 
the outbreak of Korean fighting. Peace-time 
veterans, in order to be eligible, must have service- 
connected disabilities for which they are receiv- 
ing VA compensation. 

More than i7,000,veterans were in VA homes 
on Sept. 1, 1952. 


KOREAN GI BILL 


A new GI Bill, enacted in July 1952, for veterans 
who served since the start of the Korean conflict, 
includes five benefits, all designed to assist them 
in their return to civilian life. The benefits 
include education and training; guaranteed or 
insured loans for home, farm and business; un- 
employment compensation; mustering-out pay, and 
job-finding help. 

Under the new law’s education and training 
ne a post-Korean veteran may be entitled 

one and one-half days of training for each 
day spent in service after June 27, 1950. The 
maximum, in most cases, is 36 months of training, 

While in training, he will receive an education 
and training allowance from the Government, to 
cover part of his training expenses and living 
costs. This is the only payment that will be made. 
Tuition, fees, books, supplies and equipment ex- 
penses will have to come out of the monthly 
allowance. 

Rates for veterans in full-time training in 
schools and colleges are $110 a month if they have 
no dependents; $135 if they have one dependent, 
and $160 if they have more than one dependent. 
Those in training less than full-time, as well as 
fhose training on the job or on the farm, will 
receive lower monthly rates. It is most important 
for a veteran to give careful consideration to his 
choice of a training program under the new GI 


: Veterans Administration 
VA—Veterans Administration—Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administrator, Address, Washington 25, D. C. . 


Bill, for under the law he may make only one 
change of program. 

The new GI Bill ‘contains a guaranteed loan 
prorzen that operates under the same conditions 
that apply to GI loans for World War Ii veterans. 
Loans may be used to buy, build or improve ¢ 
home; buy a farm, farm land or farm equipment. 
or to go into business. 

As is the case for World War II veterans, Gi 
home loans may be guaranteed up to 60% of the 
loan, but the guaranteed portion may not exceed 
7,500. Other real estate loans may be guaran- 
eed up to 50% with a $4,000 top. Non-real- 
estate loans, such as business loans, may be guar- 
anteed up to 50% with a $2,000 ceiling. 

The new GI Bill contains several safeguards 
that apply to home-buying veterans of both 
World War II and the post-Korean period. Purpose 
is to protect the interests of the yeteran as well 
as of the Government, 

Both the education and loan programs are ad- 
ministered -by the VA. The remaining GI Bill 
benefits are not. 

Unemployment compensation—of $26 a week for 
a maximum of 26 weeks—is handled through the 
states by the U. S. Department of Labor. An 
unemployed veteran must meet all the elgibility 
requirements of his state, before he may collect 
the allowances. 

The mustering-out program, administered by the 
Armed Forces, provides veterans with the follow- 
ing payments: $300 for those with at least 60 
days’ service who were on active duty outside the 
United States; $200 for those with 60 days or more 
service, who were not outside the USA, and $10 
gor. those who spent less than 60 days on active 

uty. 

The new law’s job-finding assistance consists 0: 
job counseling and employment placement services. 
offered by the U. S. Employment Service. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE DISABLED 


There are two laws providing vocational train- 
ing to disabled veterans. One, Public Law 16, 
applies to veterans disabled as a result of World 
War II service. The other, Public Law 894, has 
to do with those disabled in service aiter June 
27, 1950, the start of the Korean campaign. 

Both laws operate in the same manner, Eligible 
veterans with service-connected disabilities, who 
are in need of vocational training to overcome 
their handicaps, may train in schools, on the job 
or_on the farm. 

Before starting training, a disabled veteran will 
be interviewed by trained VA counselors and, if 
necessary, will be given a series of tests to de- 
termine his aptitudes and interests. These meth- 
ods enable VA to help a veteran decide upon the 
type of training he should receive. 

While in training, and for two months after- 
wards, disabled veterans may receive subsistence 
allowances in addition to their disability compen- 
sation pay, and also in addition to their training 
costs—tuition, fees and the like—which VA pays 
directly to the school. Maximum rates for those 
in school are $75 a month, without dependents; 
$105 with one dependent, and $120 with more than 
one dependent. Additional allowances may he 
provided, depending on the veteran’s degree of 
disability and the number of dependents he has. 

By Sept. 1, 1952, a total of 593,000 disabled 
World War Il veterans had taken training under 
Public Law 16. More than half had completed 
their courses and had been declared rehabilitated. 
At the same time, under the program for veterans 
disabled since Korea, a total of 1,400 had entered 
training, and 23 had been rehabilitated. 


WORLD WAR II GI BILL 


The original GI Bill for World War II veterans 
contained three major benefits: guaranteed and 
insured loans; education and training, and read- 
justment allowances for unemployment. The Gli 
loan program is the only benefit still in full force. 
The education and training program reached its 
cut-off point in July, 1950, and the readjustment 
allowance program ended for most veterans in 1949. 

Under the World War Ii GI Bill, the loan pro- 
gram is essentially the same as it is for Korean 
veterans under the new Korean GI Bill. The 
World War II program, however, expires for most 
veterans on July 25, 1957, while the new loan 
program extends for 10 years after the end of the 
current emergency. 

By Sept. 1, 1952, nearly 3,100,000 World War It 
veterans had obtained GI loans for an amount 
totaling nearly $19 billion. Of this amount, VA 
had guaranteed or insured nearly $10 billion. 
More than 90%, or 2,839,000, were for homes. 
Farm loans numbered 64,000, and GI business 
loans totaled 195,000. 

Veterans have made an excellent record of meet- 
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more than 390,000 loans had been repaid 

By the same date, VA had paid tee on only 
25,000 defaulted loans, amounting to $24,000,000, 
a aeraece - further recovery by liquidation 
of tangible security. 

Turning to education and training for World 
War II veterans, the cut-off date for starting 
training under the original GI Bill came on July 
25, 1951. Veterans actually in training at that 
time were permitted to continue afterwards until 
they completed their courses. But the training had 
to be continuous, except for interruptions beyond 
Hh as summer vacations, recall 


enlisted or re-enlisted between Oct. 6, 1945, and 
Oct. 5, 1946, under the Voluntary Recruitment 
Act. They must start training within four years 
from the end of their first enlistment period. 

By Sept. 1, 1952, a total of nearly 7,900,000 
World War II veterans—half of all who served 
during that war—had received GI Bill training 
at some time or another during the eight years 
of the program. Of these, 2,300,000 had gone to 
college; 3,400,000 had attended schools below the 
college level; 1,500,000 had trained on-the-job, 
pod “hei had taken institutional on-farm 
training. : 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 

Veterans with service-connected disabilities re- 
sulting from either wartime or peacetime service 
may qualify for monthly compensation payments 
from VA. Wartime rates—paid also to veterans 
disabled since the start of the Korean conflict— 
range from $15.75 to $172,50. Additional statutory 
awards-are also payable to veterans with certain 
serious disabilities. Peacetime rates are 80% of 
the wartime scale. 

Pensions may go to veterans of either World 
War I or II, and to those who served during 
the post-Korean period, who (1) are permanently 


w a ra q oe “a - We ; 
Veterans Administration 

‘ Sept. 1, 1952, g 
ing their GI loan obligations. By Sep Mrpan | 


Ge 


a 
‘vice, and whose annual income does 
exceed = Se Gar a mote er 
or a ar ncrease 
to $15. afters 16 years or when the veter: eaches.s 
age 65. ; 
On Sept.*1, 1952, more than 2,400,000 veterans 
were on VA’s compensation pension rolls 


Included were two who had service in the Civil 
War, and 17,000 who were disabled after Korea. 


INSURANCE 


VA administers three systems of insurance: U.S. 
Government Life, for World War I veterans; Na- 
tional Service Life, for World War II veter: 
and the Indemnity and Insurance Acts of 1 
for those with service after the start of 
Korean é 
type of Government life famines tor milieu 
ype 0} vernmen e ‘0} 
personnel and veterans. It also changed the 
other two types of insurance in many ways. B: 

Under the new program, those in active duty 
since Korea, and certain other qroupe: are auto- 
matically covered, without cost, ag t death a 
active service for $10,000, less any other { 
ee they ee Lees at hry he time. 

free coverage lasts for ae after ara-- 
tion from service, for those ordered to active 
duty for more than 30 days. ter discharge, a4 
veteran may apply for certain types of insurance: 
at low-cost premiumis. These policies are non- 
participating; they do not pay dividends. 

On Sept.-1, 1952, more than 3,500 post-Korean 

veterans were holding the new forms of insur: 
The number of NSLI policies in force for World! 
War Il.veterans was 7,000,000, having a total li 
value of $49 billion. Also, 447,000 USGLI policies | 
were in force for World War I veterans, totaling } 
nearly $2 billion. - 


OTHER BENEFITS 


‘ 

In addition to these, VA administers a number” 
of other benefits for veterans and their dependents. _ 
Among them are programs providing cars for the» 
seriously disabled; housing grants for other dis-| 
abled veterans, and numerous other benefits. 


“Fis- | Living |Deceased 
cal veteran | veteran 
year cases cases 


Total 
cases 


Total Dis- 
bursement 
Dollars 
106,093,850 
138,462,130 
141,142,861 
159.974,056 


6,530 
542.610 418,432,808 
585,955 


374.407.169 


A Letter Home from 
Pic. David Herring, 18, of Fort Worth, Texas, 

writes a letter to his mother, Mrs. W. S. Spice. 

Republished from the Fort Worth Press. 

DEAR MOM: SOMEWHERE IN KOREA 


I'm sorry I haven’t written in the past few days; 
it isn’t that we don’t have time. 

I received a pretty hard jolt yesterday—a very 
good buddy of mine was killed by a mortar. He’s 
the third one this week. The other two, although 
in my squad, were not as close to me as Pee-Wee. 

It’s been pretty rough the past week, an infan- 
tryman’s nightmare. They don’t come out and 
give us a target, they sit back and lob those damned 
mortars at us, and all we can do is sit and take it. 

Our positions are proof against anything but a 
direct hit from the larger mortars and artillery. 

Pee-Wee and the others were careless, they got 
outside the protection of their bunkers. Graham 
and Chang, our Korean, were killed not 10 feet 
from where I was working inside my bunker. Be- 
lieve me, not a man among us has showed an eye- 
lash above the trench in daylight since. 

I was given an interesting job today. Lieutenant 
Peterman says I am the best shot in the platoon, 
so he gave me a sniper’s rifle with a telescopic 
sight, and told me to kill the Chinese mortar ob- 
server. He has to show his head to direct the mor- 
tars, so I had a clear shot. I’m pretty certain I hit 
one and maybe two. The first shot was fired at a 
man with a white cover on his helmet; when the 
head came back up, it had a dark green cover. Ap- 
parently it was another observer, 

Somehow, after seeing Graham, Pee-Wee and 
Chang, the thought that I might have killed @ man 
doesn’t bother me. Do you think it should? 


Pension Cases and Compensation Payments 
Source: Veterans Administration 


Fis- Living Deceased 
cal veteran | veteran 
year cases cases 


Total 
cases 


Total Dis- 
bursement 


1. - | |2:373°577 
.. .12,417;998 | 706830 


Somewhere-in Korea 
I still dislike the thought of taking a life, yet 
when that cross-hair is centered on the Chink’s 
binoculars, there’s no hesitation in my trigger fin- 
ger. Does that make mé a killer? I hope not. 

You know, as brutal and horrible as this is, @ 
wouldn’t trade the education I’m receiving for a 
hundred college diplomas. I’m seeing man, the 
Man, and man, the Animal, I’ve seen the human 
soul laid open. I watched a 260-pound ex-weight 
lifter who could easily break my back in his two 
hands, break down and bawl like an infant when 
we got Graham’s body out of the ditch. 

I’ve seen bravery and I’ve seen cowardice. When 
Graham got it, the only three who would go out 
after him were the medic, my squad leader, and 
me. I carried him (Graham). Chang, killed by 
the same blast, needed two men; one to hold him 
up, and one to hold him together. He stood only 
three feet from the shell. Sights like that are bit- 
ter pills to swallow. I’ve aged 10 years in the last 
five days. 

If man in his ignorance can’t iron out his trou- 
bles peaceably, can’t straighten out problems with- 
out violence, then may God save him from himself. 
mee, His own Ko enemy. 

ell, enough of that. It may be that I shouldn’ 
have told you these things, yet I thought aoe 
want to know just what was going on. I only wish 
taps eget beh ts rece be told. 

ell, it’s time for me to go back to my post. I 
have to spend the entire day sniping ee 
In a way I enjoy making them duck, [ 

So long for now. Write soon. I’ll write as often 
as I can. And don’t worry, I have every intention | 


of coming home. Love, 1 
DAVID 
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ir t 

Lewis R.; Phillips, James F.; Picher, Oliver s.; 

Major Generals Powell, James e ease, anasoes Ad eee Bonaie 

: ; erson, Edward W.;|L.; Ramey, Roger M.; Rampy, ) a 

enero Seman Be hope pr endt, Francis L.; | Richards, William L.; Ricks, ay Tig eee 
Reinstrone Frank A., Jr.; Armstrong, Harry G.; | Elmer J., Jr.; Ruestow, Paul E.; Sam 


¥ oe C.; Sweene: walter 


Schlatter, David I Ms 
Senter, William ©. Smith, Frederic H., Jr.; 


foseph; Spry, James W.; Stear is 
S.5 it, ‘St Clair; Strother, 
Beowetht James ther. Jr.; Tate, Robert PF! 


lor, Robert K.; Thatcher, Herbert B.; Thomas, 
ee ‘Thomas, ‘Charles E. Jr.; Timberlake, Ba- 


A.; Sanders, 


DEPARTMENT 
Fleet Admirals 


, Ernest J. (Oa eo 17, 1944 

y, William D 15, 1944 

19, 1944 

Carney, Robert B.......5.....:- .. Oct. 2, 1950 

Duncan Donald t B. (Aviation) Se eee Aug. 9, 1951 

Fechteler, William M.............. Feb. 1, 1950 
McCormick, Lynde Steet ee oes Dec. 22, 19 

Radford, Arthur W. Paton ..-Apr. 7, 1949 


Vice Admirals 
Ballentine, John J. (Aviation)...... mo 15, 1949. 


Briscow, Robert P......... 12, 1951 
Callaghan, William M..... 11, 1951 
Cassady, John H Seaton) 15, 1950 
Clark, Joseph J...... , 1952 
Conolly, Richard L.. 12, 1945 
Davis, Arthur SA (Aviation) 12, 1951 
Delany, Walter S 26, 1946 
DuBose, Laurance T 30, 1951 
MeEMOn rank Go... sc dee eee Dec. 28, 1951 
UI EIREAISCR DL atc i = Ars ce oa esis oie 0 s ae 9, 1951 
Gardner, | ore eo (Aviation)... Oct. 1, 1950 
PRR RANE re OE, scale sin < vie e.wid mse’ Dec. 10, 1945 
Moye @harlos Ts.0=.....c. sc. sc00e A 1, 1949 
K WOTTON Stn, o's zie nner eke Feb 12, 1951 
eee Leg oh Gt li ce i eee ae ..Mar. 12, 1947 

Martin, Sata M. (Aviation)...... Feb. 1, 1951 
tig, HALON A i ca ew eet May 23, 1952 
Price, John D. Seaton) eWerepeycpaers Aug. 31, 1946 
Struble, Arthur D...............-. Apr. 26, 1948 
Stump, Felix 3. pinion. Nov. 1, 1948 


Wright, Jerauld...........-.... i iSept. 15. 1950 


Rear Admirals 
Ammon, William B.; Atkeson, Clarence L. C.; 
Austin, Bernard L.; Baker, Harold D.; Biggs, 
Burton B.; Binford, Thomas H.; Bledsoe, Albert 


M.; Boone, Walter F.; Brittain, Thomas B.; 
Brown, John’ L., Jr.; Burke, Arleigh AN; Camp- 
bell, Robert L., Jr.; Chandler, Alvin D.; Clark, 


Sherman R.; Collins, Howard L.: Combs, ‘Thomas 


S.; Cooper, George R.; Crawford, George C.; 
Crommelin, Henry; Cruise, Richard 13 580 Curts, 
Maurice E.; Daniel, Henry C.; Daniel, John C.; 


Davis, Burton; Davis, Glenn B.; Davis, iia: O.; 
Denebrick, Francis C.; Dennison, Robert L.: Diet- 
rich, Neil K.; Doyle. ‘James H.; Duke, Irving Li Fh 
Earle, Ralph, Jr.; Entwistle, Frederick I.; Espe, 
Carl F.; Fiske, Leon S.; Forrestel, Emmet P.; 
Fort, George H.; Foskett, James H.; Good, Roscoe 
F.; Gallery, Daniel V., Jr.; Gingrich, John E.; 
Glass, Richard P.; Green, Clark L.; Hanlon, Byron 

an Hartman, Charles Ox Herrmann, Ernest E.; 
Higgins, John M.; Hill, Tom B.; Hillenkoetter, 


Roscoe H.; Holloway, James Li, drs Hopwood, 
Herbert G.; Houser, Harold A.; Huffman, Leon 
J.; Jarrett, Harry B.; Jones, J. Carey; Libby, 


Ruthven B.; Long, Victor D.; Maher, James E.; 
Mason, Redfi field; McCrea, John L.; McInerney, 
Francis X.; McLean, Ephriam R.., ur. McLean, 
Heber H.; McManes, Kenmore M.; Mendenhall, 
William K.: Miles, Milton E.; Momsen, Charles B.: 
Moore, Walter E. Moosbrugger, Frederick; Mur- 
phy, Marion E.; Murray, Stuart S.; ple tra aS 
Old, Francis P.; Olsen, Clarence O'Regan, 
William V.; Orem, Harold E.: Packer, ‘award N 
Parks, Lewis S.: "Parsons, William 8.; Petorsont 
Wallis F.; Phillips, William K.; Ragan, Thomas 
C.; Redman John R.; Rodgers, Bertram J.3 
eer, John Rose, Rufus E.; Russell, George 
Sabin, Lorenzo S., Jr.; Sanders, Harry; Schind- 
es Walter G.; Seattle, Thomas G. W.; Sides, 
John 1 Smith, Allan E.; Smith, Harold P.! 
Smoot, Roland N.; Snackenberg, John A A.; Solo- 
pone Edward A.; Stokes, William M.; Stone, 
Earl E.; Stout, Richard F.; Taylor, Edmund B.; 
Thach, James H., Jr.; Thruber, Harry R.; Towner, 
George C.; Tyree, ‘David M.; yon Heimburg, 


yard, J 
bene 
John M 
Pin ae Ce ae 


OF THE NAVY 


ype Wellborn, Charles, ‘Sitcs ‘Wellings, Augustus J. 
king, Will, John M.; Wilson, 
Ls Withington, Womble, John 


Ralph a Withingto Frederic S.; 
Boor _ chester 3 Woolridge, pete T.; 


F: 
Edgar A.; ; Davis, illiam V., oH 2 
Ew award C.F at “garry 7 
wen, Edwar — 

D., Jr.; Goldthwaite, EPS ugh H.; 
Gouin, *Marcel E. A. ne, Marshall Re 5 
Grover B. H.: Hardison, Osborn B.; Harris, Dale; 
Henderson, George R.; Hickey, Robert F.; Hoskins, 
John M.; Hughes, Francis M.; Ingersoll, Stuar 
H,; Jennings, Ralph. E.; Johnson, William D.; 
Kendall, et S.: Litch, Ernest W.; McConnell, 
McShane, 


Aaron P. III; Switzer, Wendell G.; eget Harry 
B.; Vosseller, Aurelius Bs ‘Ward, Frank T. Jr.; 
Whitehead, Richard F.; Wheelock, a W.; 
Whitney, John a adv ages Thom 

onautical Engineering Duty cay GEDO)— 
Bolster, Calvin M.; Botto, Rico; Clexton. Edward 
W.; Grant, Lucien M.; Harrison, Lloyd: Lonn- 
quest, Theodore C.: apd John B., Jr.; Pihl, 
Paul E.; Spangler, Selden B 

Duty Only (EDO)—Clark, pavia 

“3 Cowdrey, Roy T.; Dowd, Wallace R.; Haas 
Peter W., Jr.: Hague, Wesley M.; Haven, Hugh E.; 
Holderness, George eo IT. niskern, Leslie A.: 


Leggett, Wilson D., Jr.; Manseau, Bernard E x 
McKee, Logan; Nibecker, Paul .; Sylvester, 
Evander W.; Watt, Richard M., Jr.; Wheelock, 
Charles D. 

Medical Corps—Albright, Paul M.; Behrens, 
Charles F.; Brown, Clarence J.; Cook, Sterling 
=e Cooper, Thomas tee P.; Fox, 


Charles W.; Dearing, Arthur H.; Fulton, James 
R.; Gillett, Robert M.; Greaves, Frederick. €.; 
Groesbeck, Bertram, Jr.: ar Eogne, Joseph B.; Ss- 
ley, John Q.; Pugh, Herbert L.; Stone, Leslie O.; 
Swanson, Giirord d A. 

Su pply Corps—Antrim, Archie A.; Arnold, Ralph 
ES rg Eee Charles L.: Batchelder, obert 5 
Bauernschmidt, George 'W.: Dunham, rank C.; 
Edson, Stephen R.; Gillilan, Charles B; Herlihy, 
Joseph L.; Hetter, Frederick L.; Hipp, T. Earle; 
Honmaker, Walter W.; Royar, Murrey L.; Siar- 
Eps Malcolm G.; Wood, John E.; Yoran, ‘George 


Chaplain Corps—Miller, Thornton C.; Salisbury, 
Stanton W. (last permanent rear admiral Chap- 
lains Corps). 

Civil Engineer Corps—Alexis, Algert D.; Jelley, 
Joseph F., Jr.; Johnson, Harold~W.; oeller, 
Lewis N. 
Dan Corps—Delaney, Henry R.; Harris, Al- 
fred R.; Malone, Ralph W.; Riebe, Herman P.; 
a si Rone eM Quiston, Irvin 

serve—Mc on, Irv. M. (aviati 

Retired Officers of Flag Rank of the ‘ A Neve 
on active duty—Admiral "chemna Cc. Kinkaid; Vice 
eral Harry W. Hill; Rear Admirals, Furer, 
Julius A.; Ginder, Samuel P. (AV); Harril, Wil- 
liam K. (AV); Hayler, Robert W.; Heffernan, 
John B.; Kendall, Henry S. (AV); Kirtland, Fred 
De Klein, Grover C. (EDO); Lalor, William G Gs 
Huddock, Theodore D., Jr.; Calver, George W. 
(Medical Corps); Baldwin, Frank and Ring, Mor- 
ton L, (both Supply Corps); and Commedores 
Richard W. Bates, Worrall R. Carter, Elmer E. 
Duvall, and (Supply Corps) William CG. Wallace. 


MARINE CORPS 


Commandant, with rank of General 


Shepherd, Lemuel C. Jr........... Jan, 1, 1952 
Lieutenant Generals 

ates, sCiiford Bo. . sk. ie se cee ees Jan. 1, 1948 

TIONG PTANRUH A cis ceva Feb. 22, 1951 

Erskine, Graves B........:....... July 2, 1951 

weuOmas, Gerald’ Cl sess sc oe Mar 8, 1952 


Major Generals 


Brice, William O.; Cushman, Thomas J.; Good, 
George F., Jr.; Harris, Field; Hill, William P. at. 
Howard, Samuel L.; Jerome, Clayton C.; Linscott, 
Henry D; Megee, ‘Vernon E.; Noble, Alfred A> oe 
Pate, Randolph McC.,; Pepper, Robert H.; Pollock, 
Edwin A.; Robinson, Ray A.; Schilt, Christian Bes 
Selden, John T.: Silverthorn, Merwin H.; Smith’ 
uve by, ; Stuart, aoe ce Thomas, ‘Gerald CG; 

ng, erri alker, John T.; 
William J.; Wensinger, Walter F. Baba 
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National Defense—Salutes and Honors; Overseas Cemeteries 


Personal Salutes and Honors 


The national salute is 21 guns. It is also the 
salute to a national flag. The salute to the Union, 
commemorative of the Declaration of Independence 
and consisting of one gun for each State, will be 
fired at noon on July 4 at every post provided with 
suitable artillery. 

A 21-gun salute on arrival and departure, and 
four ruffies and flourishes, is rendered to the 


Rank 


High commissioner or 

rior to an ambassad 
Secretary of Defense. . 
Cabinet members.... 
Secretary of the Arm 


Under or Assistant Secretary of the Army... 
Under or Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 


Under or Assistant Secretary of the Navy........... 
possessions within the 


Goyernors of Territories-or foreign 
limits of their respective jurisdictions. . 

Former Chief of Staff 

General of the Army. 

RAPTGPA os ec ces 


739, 


President of the United States, to an ex-president, 
chief magistrate or sovereign of a foreign country, 
or to members of a reigning royal family, The na- 
tional anthem is played for the president, a march 
for an ex-president, and the national anthem of* 
his or her country for others. The music is con- - 
sidered an inseparable part of the salute and will 
re follow the ruffles and flourishes with- 
out pause. y, 


Salute—sguns Ruffles 
= and 
Ar- Depar- | flour- Music 
rival ture ishes 
pe a tnt 4 National anthem 
19 19 4 March 
pL ind let 2 Ht, 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
19 19 4 March 
TOO ere ee: 4 March 
19 eee ates 4 March 
lips 19 19 4 General's Marchi 
Sip 4 17 17 4 March 5 
Bit 17 17 4 March i 
oaRy, 17 Riesteastele 4 March i 
i re Bi oe 4  |Mareh : 
17 17 4 General's March ; 
17 17 4 General's March 
sistehs TY cel hr rs 4 __|General’s March k 


Other Salutes (on arrival only) are 15 guns for 
American envoys or ministers and foreign envoys 
or ministers accredited to the U. S., and a lieuten- 
ant general; 13 guns for a major general; American 
ministers resident and ministers resident accredited 
to the U. S.; 11 guns for American charges d’af- 
faires and like officials accredited to the U. S., a 


brigadier general, and consuls general accredited : 
to the U. S.; 7 guns to consuls accredited to the 
U.S.; and 5 guns to a vice consul or consular agent 
accredited to the U. S. 

A vice consul when in charge of the office and 
acting as consul general or consul is entitled to 
such courtesies. 


Overseas Military Cemeteries 
Source: The American Battle Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C, 


The American Battle Monuments Commission, 
created 1923 with Gen. of the Armies John J. 
Pershing as chairman, erected memorial chapels 
in 8 military cemeteries: 


No. of 

Graves 

Aisne-Marne, (Belleau-Aisne) ........ 2,288 

Brookwood, (Surrey, England) ........ 468 

Flanders Field, (Waregem, Belgium).. 368 
Meuse-Argonne, 

(Romagne s/Montfaucon, Meuse) . 14,243 


Oise-Aisne, (Fére-en-Tardenois, Aisne) 6,012 
St. Mihiel, (Thiaucourt, M&M) ..... 4,152 
Somme, (Bony, Aisne) .............-. ,836 
UITESNES, “(SCINE) cies esis oe ele ee ess 1,541 

COR ES eg See Sie Rene ra or rake Mr eS 30,908 


The Commission also erected battlefield and 
other monuments at Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, 
Somme-Py, Montfaucon, Montsec, —Beéllicourt, 
Brest, Tours, (in France); Audenarde, Kemmel, 
Belgium); and Gibraltar. 

: ‘After World War II the authority of the Com- 
mission was extended to include memorials of 
that war. The present membership: 

General of the Army Geo. C. Marshall, ch.; 
Brig. Gen. Robert G. Woodside, ret., Pennsyl- 
yvania National Guard, vice ch.; Brig. Gen. D. 
John Markey, Maryland N. G., representing 
American Legion; Finis J. Garrett, Judge U. S. 
Court of Customs Appeals; Mrs. Cora F. Baker, 
of Maryland, representing mothers’ -organizations; 
Leslie L. Biffle, secy., U. S. Senate; Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank (S. C.); Gen. Alexander A. 
Vandegrift, ret., USMC; Admiral Edward C. 
Kalbfus, USN, ret.; Jos. C. Baldwin, former 
Representative, New York; Harold A. Keats, Past 
National Commander AMVETS, and Brig. Gen. 

. North, USA, secy. ; 
ak 1946-1947, the Commission, with the Secre- 
tary of War selected 14 sites for World War II 
cemeteries. The American Graves Registration 
Command returned to the United States those of 
the dead requested by next-of-kin, and interred 
the remainder in these cemeteries, plus those at 
Honolulu, Sitka, and Puerto Rico, which, being 


on American soil, remain under army jurisdiction. 
Approximately 60% were returned home, the pio- 
portion closely following that of World War TI. 
Control of the cemeteries on foreign soil was 
transferred from American Graves Registration 
Command to the Commission, beginning in 1949. 
The construction of headstone footings, water- 
supply, drainage, roads, landscaping, etc., was 
undertaken. Headstones of white marble come 
from North-east Italy; a Star of David is used 
for the Jewish dead and crosses for all others. 
Each bears the man’s name, rank, organization, | 
date of death, and state. Unidentified graves ai 
bear the inscription: ‘‘Here rests in honored glory 
a comrade in arms Known but to God.’’ 
Construction began in 1952 on five memorials, 
plus that at Suresnes. These five memorials have 
the following essential characteristics: A small 
devotional chapel; inscription on walls of names 
of missing dead pertaining to that region (World 
War II totalled 85,000); a graphic record, in 
marble or other permanent medium, of the 
achievements of the Armed Forces in that region. 
World War II cemeteries and memorials are: 


No, of 

\ Graves 
Neuville-en-Condroz, Belgium ........ 5,192 
St. James-Manche, Brittany ......... 4,410 


Cambridge, England 
Epinal, Vosges-France 
Florence, Italy 
Henri-Chappelle, 


Belgium 


St. Avold-Moselle, Lorraine ......... 10,488 
Hamm, Luxembourg | siec enters ,074 
Manila, Rep. of the Philippines ...... 17,191 
Margraten,, Holland  ....55 4-0 eee ,299 
St. Laurent-Calvados, Normandy 9,386 
Carthage-Tunisia, ..o...04 oes cee 2,840 


Draguignan-Var-France 
Nettuno-Italy 
Suresnes, Seine-France 
Hato Tejas-Puerto Rico 
Honolulu-T. H. 
Sitka, Alaska 


Union and Confederate Army Deaths in Civil War 


Army, according to records in the office 
Arpanet General of the War Department in 
Washington—killed or diéd of wounds, 110,070 
(6,365. officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- 
586 (2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths, 
24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 men). Totals, 359,528 
(9,584 officers, 349,944 men). 


Confederate Army, estimated, no official records 
in the office of the Adjutant. General of the War 
Department in Washington—killed in battle, 52,- 
954 (2,086 officers, 50,868 men); died of wounds, 
21,570 (1,246 officers, 20,324 men); died of disease, 
59,297 thaoe officers, 58,003 men). Totals, 133,785 
(4,626 officers, 129,159 men). 


What Constitutes An Army? ; 


The following is based on the full war strength of an Infantry Division. No ati has 1 
to describe un organizations as Signal, Engineer, Artillery, Medical and pete ne ait Renee 


they are all included in the totals. 


Rank of command- 


Unit ing officer 


oe 


+ 0.(Captain... «; 
..+./Lt. Colonel. 


.|Major General... . mas 
cea General... 


THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Corps of the U. S. Army, established 
in 1926, disappeared as such in 1947 when, under 
terms of the National Defense Act of 1947, the 
United States Air Force was established. Air Force 


" organization should not be compared too rigidly 


with Army organization. The size of units varies 
with the mission of the unit, and the type of air- 
craft employed. The basic organization of the U. S. 
Air Force is the Wing, a mobile, self-supporting 
unit capable of operating either in the field or at 
an established station. In a typical peacetime 
B-50 combat Wing, the smallest unit is the Flight, 
with an aggregate of 50 officers and airmen. 


Flight—A tactical unit only, not administrative. 
There are three Flights in a Squadron, which has 
an aggregate of 278 men and 10 aircraft. .Squad- 
ron, the smallest Air Force unit that is self-suffi- 
cient, flexible, and mobile, is the lowest level of 
command and corresponds ¢o an Army company. 


Group—Three combat squadrons (operating 30 
aircraft) plus a tanker squadron for refueling. It 
has an aggregate of 1,120 men and corresponds to 
an Army Battalion. 


Wing—A combat Group, plus nontactical groups 
for supply, maintenance, hospital service, etc. - It 
has an aggregate of 2,305 officers and airmen, and 
corresponds to a Brigade. 


At times two or more Wings are organized into 
an Air Division (corresponding to an Infantry Di- 
vision) and two or more Air Divisions are some- 
times found in a numbered Air Force, but a num- 
bered Air Force (which corresponds to an Army) 
does not necessarily have Air Divisions. The num- 
bered Air Forces are assigned to the three combat 
commands—Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air 
Command, or Air Defense Command. 


‘THE NAVY 


A Fleet is normally commanded by an Admiral; 
a Wing by a Captain; a Carrier Air Group by a 
Commander. It is impossible to give the ranks of 
the commanding officers of other groups. A di- 
vision of battleships, for example, would be com- 
manded by a Rear Admiral, while divisions of 
various types of small craft might rate only En- 
signs or Lieutenants (junior grade). 


Fleet—An organization of ships, aircraft, marine 
forces, and certain establishments closely connected 
with the administrative and operational require- 
ments of the ships. and aircraft, all under the 
command of a Commander-in-Chief. This com- 
Mander may exercise operational as well as ad- 
ministrative control. 


Type—Ships are divided into forces dependent 
upon their basic characteristics. Ships of a type 
may be further divided into differing classes of 
ships having the same details of design. 


Type Organization—Allocation of ships normally 


of the same type, into flotillas, squadrons, divisions 
and sub divisions. 


No. of enlisted men 


No. of officers 


z 
4 
i 
° 
B 
: 


Division—Type organization consisting of two or 
more ships which may be further divided into sub 
divisions for tactical purposes. 


Squadron—Administrative or tactical organiza- 
tion consisting of two or more divisions of ships, 


7 


y\ 
-: 
a 


/ 


plus such additional ships as may be assigned as 


flagships or tenders. 

Flotilla—Administrative or tactical organization 
consisting of two or more squadrons of destroyers 
or smaller types, together with such additional 
ships as may be assigned as flagships and tenders. 


Task Fleet—Mobile command consisting of ships 
and aircraft necessary for the accomplishment of 
a specific major task which may be a continuing 
nature, 


Task Force—Major component of a task organ- 


ization capable of combat operations on a large — 


scale gr mobile support operations of equal im- 
portance, and requiring the command and com- 
munication structure commensurate thereto. 


Task Group—Component of a task force organ- 
ized by the Commander of a task force or higher 


authority for the accomplishment of.a specific task 


or tasks. 


Task Element—Component of a task group or- 
ganized by the commander of a task group or high- 
er authority for the accomplishment of a specific 
task or tasks, A task element is organized for the 
purpose of coordinating the action of several task 
units subordinate thereto. It is normally required 
only in amphibious operations. 


Task Unit—Component of a task group or task 
element organized by the commander of a task 
group or task element or by higher authority for 
the accomplishment of a specific task or tasks. 


Train—Tactical organization of naval auxiliary 
ships or merchant ships, or both, operating at sea 
as part of a fleet or smaller organization for its 
service, As now commonly used, this term more 
specifically applies to that organization within a 
logistic support. force composed of naval auxiliaries. 


Flight—Any number of aircraft regardless of 
types proceeding in company on a common mission 
or to the same destination, 


Aircraft Section—The basic tactical unit con- 
sisting of two aircraft of the same type. 


Aircraft Division—Two sections of aircraft of 
the same type. 


Aircraft Squadron—Two or more divisions of 
aircraft. 
types. 


Carrier Air Group—Two or more squadrons of 
aircraft formed under one command for adminis- 
trative and tactical control for operations from a 
carrier. 


Wing—An administrative or tactical organiza- 
tion consisting of two or more squadrons of air- 
craft other than carrier type aircraft. 


American Military 


1900—Occupation of Puerto Rico (annexed 1899), 

1900—2,500 Marines help relieve Peking in Boxer 
rebellion. 

1900-1902—Occupation of Cuba. 

1900-1902—Guerrilla war in Philippines, 

1903—Sailors and Marines from U. S. S. Nashville 
stop Colombian Army at Panama. 

1904—Brief intervention in Dominican Republic. 

1906-1909—Intervention in Cuba. 

1909—Brief intervention in Honduras. 

1911—Intervention (to collect customs) in Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Dominican Republic. 

1914—Marines seize Vera Cruz. 

1914—Marines enter Haiti. stay until 1934, 


Action, 1900-1952 


1916—Gen. John J. Pershing, with cavalry force 
enters Mexico to punish Villa. M i * 

1916-1924—-Marines in Dominican Republic. 

1917-1918—War with Germany and its allies. 

1918-1923—Occupation of Germany. 

1922-24—Marines in Nicaragua. 

1926-33—Marines in Nicaragua. 

1941—War with Japan, Germany, Italy and allies. 
Occupation continues in Austria. Army units are 
posted by treaty in Japan and West Germany. 


It may consist of aircraft of different’ 


1950-1952—U. S. and other U.N. countries. aid the | 


Republic of Korea to repel North Korean in- 
vaders; the U. S. Navy protects Formosa, 


ieee 


Foreign Relations: West Germany,. NATO, Japan 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


West German Peace Contract 


Contractual arrangements between the United 
States (Acheson), Great Britain (Eden), France 
(Schuman) and the Federal Republic of Germany 
(Adenauer) were signed in Bonn May 26. The 
document was intended to end the war status and 
controls of the occupational regime in the absence 
of a peace treaty, made impossible by opposition of 
the Soviet Union. 

~_ U.S. Senate ratified contract July 1, 1952, 77 to 

“5, Opposed being 5 Republicans: Dirksen (Ill.), 
Dworkshak, Welker (Idaho), Jenner (Ind.), Langer 
(N. D.). British House of Commons ratified Aug. 1, 
with Labor in opposition. 

The occupation statute was repealed, the allied 

- high commission and land commissions-were abol- 
ished. Ambassadors are to be future intermediaries. 
Allied trodps may, be maintained to repel threats to 
the security of West Germany and Berlin, and for- 
eign troops may be added without consulting Bonn. 
The Allies will declare an emergency if the Federal 
Republic and the European Defense Community 
(EDC) cannot cope with a crisis. 

The Federal Republic is to be an equal partner 
in the European community, conforming to the 
U. N. charter and: statute of the Council of 
Europe and joining EDC. The reunification of all 
Germany by peaceful means is agreed on. 

The Federal Republic agrees to help Berlin bal- 
ance its budget, keep materials in supply, share 
external aid, help its foreign trade, money supply 
and stockpile of supplies for emergencies, improve 
communications and include Berlin in all of its in- 
ternational agreements, if possible. 

Arbitration of disputes under the contract is to 
be by a tribunal of 9 eminent jurists, 3 from the 
Republic, 3 from the Powers and 3 neutrals agreed 
on. It will have power to annul legislative, judicial 
and administrative decisions that go counter to 
the contract. In the event of unification of Ger- 
many, European federation or other unusual fun- 
damental change the contract may be altered or 
dicarded. 

The contract stipulates decentralization and de- 
cartelization of various industries to overcome ex- 
cessive economic power and threats to peace. Com- 
pensation to victims of Nazi persecution, restitution 
of property removed from foreign countries, pro- 
vision for admission of homeless refugees are pro- 
vided. The Republic will indemnify the powers for 


~ claims arising out of the work of the former Joint 


Export-Import agency, the assets of which are 
transferred to the Republic. Foreign property 
rights in-Germany will be restored. Disputes will 
be heard by a council of arbitration of 9 members. 
Full control over civil aviation is given Republic. 
The Allied forces will employ German labor on 
work projects and a joint supply board will control 
procurement of materials and-goods needed by the 
forces. A commission will- coordinate civil and 
military aviation. _The Allied forces, will observe 
German law unless exceptions are agreed on. Ger- 
man courts ewill have jurisdiction in non-criminal 
proceedings. Failure of soldiers to provide for chil- 
dren by German mothers will come under the civil 
courts. 

Until June 30, 1953, the Republic will spend 850,- 
000,000 German marks a month ($132,000,000) for 
6 mos., 551,000,000 marks for support of the Allied 
forces for 6 mos. Thereafter the Allies get 319,- 
000,000 marks a month for 3 mos. The difference 
was to be used to build the West German army. 


Mutual Defense Guarantee 


The U. S. Senate on July 1, 1952, ratified a pro- 
tocol by which members of NATO individually sup- 
ported the European Defense Community, by terms 
of which West Germany and 5 other nations formed 
a joint European army. Vote was 72 to 5, opposi- 
tion same as for ratifying contract with West Ger- 
many. See EDC, page 276. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


he North Atlantic. Treaty, basis of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), was drawn 
in the fall of 1948 after the foreign ministers of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg had invited the United States and 
Canada to join in a security alliance for mutual 
defense. It was signed by these nations and Nor- 


way, Denmark, Iceland, Italy and Portugal and 
ment into effect Aug. 24, 1949, when all had ratified 

The nations announced their support of the 
U. N. and their desire to settle differences peace- 
fully, and agreed to develop their individual and 
collective capacities to resist attack. The im- 
portant military clauses are: 

They will consult together whenever, in the 

A eee cri ony, e ee the foo integ- 

+ political independence or secur of any 

of them is threatened. a 

They agree that an armed attack against 
one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against 
all of them and that in the exercise of the right 
of individual or collective self-defense, recog- 
nized by Article 51 of the U. N. Charter, they 
will take such action as deemed necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and'maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. The attack and counter-measures shall 
immediately be reported to the U. N. Security 
Council and action shall be terminated when 
the Council has taken measures to restere in- 
ternational peace. 

They agree to establish a council, on which 
all are represented, to consider the necessary 
steps toward implementing the treaty, pri- 
marily establishment of a defense committee 
to recommend measures implementing Articles 
3 and 5 (Collective self-defense.) 


Hemisphere Defense 


A Mutual Security Agreement for Hemisphere 
Defense was offered to South and Central Ameri- 
can nations by the U. S. in 1952. Arms, and eco- 
nomic.aid were planned. Ecuador signed with the 
U. S., Feb. 20; Cuba, Mar. 7; Brazil, Mar, 15; 
Chile, Apr. 4; Colombia, Apr. 14. Mexico rejected 
the pact because the U. S. wanted better control 
of communist activity. Argentina officially ap- 
proved the Mexican action. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 


Treaty of Peace with Japan was signed by the 
U.S. and 48 other nations at San Francisco, Sept. 
8, 1951. Soviet Union, Poland. and Czechoslovakia 
refused to sign; India and Burma did not attend 
the conference, Secy. of State Dean Acheson pre- 
sided; Percy C. Spender, Australian ambassador to 
the U. S., was vice pres. Full sovereignty of Japan 
was recognized by the Allied powers in the docu- 
ment drawn up after a year’s negotiations under 
the direction of John Foster Dulles, special rep- 
resentative of the President. Signers for the U.S.: 
Acheson, Dulles, Senators John Sparkman and 
Alexander Wiley. The Japanese Diet ratified the 
pact Nov. 18, 1951, and Emperor Hirohito signed it 
Nov. 19. U. S. Senate ratified it Mar. 20, 1952, 
and President Truman signed it Apr. 15. Treaty 
went into force Apr. 28, 1952. 

Territorial rights renounced by Japan included 
claims to Korea, to the islands of Port Hamilton, 
Quelpart and Dagelet; to Formosa, the Pescadores, 
the Kuriles, and that part of Sakhalin acquired in 
1905; to Antarctic area, Spratly Islands and the 
Paracel Islands. Japan agreed to U.N. trusteeship 
and U.S. administration for Nansei Shoto, includ- 
ing the Ryuku and Daito Islands; for Nanpo Shoto, 
including the Bonin and Volcano Islands and Ro- 
sario Island, and for Parece and Marcus Island. 

Japan agreed to subscribe to U.N. principles, 
abide by charter provisions against aggression, 
and to support U.N. action. The treaty imposed no 
definite limit on Japanese rearmament, Allied pow- 
ers recognized the right of Japan to individual and 
collective security arrangements and agreed to re- 
patriate Japanese forces, under the Potsdam proc- 
lamation of July 26, 1945. The treaty states: 

All occupation forces of the Allied powers 
shall be withdrawn from Japan as soon as pos- 
sible after the coming into force of the present 
treaty, and in any case not later than 90 days 
thereafter. Nothing in this provision shall, 
however, prevent the stationing or retention of 
foreign armed forces in Japanese territory un- 
der or in consequence of any bilateral or multi- 
lateral agreements which have been or may be 
made between one or more of the Allied Powers, 
on the one hand, and Japan on the other. 

Under this clause, Japan and the U. S. concluded 
a Security Treaty Sept. 8, 1951, authorizing the 
U. S. to maintain armed forces in and around 
Japan, to ‘‘deter armed attack upon Japan.’”’ No 


"in the Far East.’ 
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other power would have military rights in Japan 
during the pact, continuing until the U.N. or other 
security disposition provided for the maintenance 
of peace. U. S. ratified it Mar. 20, 1952. An ad- 
ministrative agreement under which Japan was to 
pay $155,000,000 a year and furnish real estate for 
U.S. defense bases in Japan was signed Feb. 28, 
1952, U. S. to pay maintenance costs. U. S. troops 
had extra-territorial rights on U. S. reservations, 
came under Japanese law when off such reserva- 
tions 


Other peace treaty articles covered reparations 
and compensation but imposed no specific debt on 
Japan; reciprocal trade rights giving Allies the 
most-favored-nation treatment; continuation of 
pre-war treaties if the powers so desired; negotia- 
tions on fishing rights, and acceptance by Japan 
of jurisdiction of the International Military Tri- 
bunal for the Far East and other war crimes courts. 

Both the Treaty of Peace and the Security Treaty 


' were denounced by the ambassador of the Soviet 


Union in Washington as constituting a provocation 
for war and a ‘‘military bridgehead for the U. S. 
Peiping radio (Communist 
China) served notice of determination to ‘‘nullify”’ 
the treaty. 


Pacific Area Treaties 


A Mutual Defense Treaty between the U. S. and 
the Republic of the Philippines was signed Aug. 
30, 1951, in Washington, D. C., by Secy. of State 
Acheson ard Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, Secy. of 
Foreign Affairs, R. of P., in which the two parties 
agree to stand together against armed external 
attack, serving notice on any ‘‘potential aggressor’’ 
that neither stands. alone in the Pacific area. Rati- 
fied by U. S. Mar. 20, 1952. 

A Mutual Defense Treaty between the U. S., the 
Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of 
New Zealand was signed Sept. 1, 1951, at the Pre- 
sidio in San Francisco Bay, by Secy. of State Ache- 
son, Perey C. Spender, Australia ambassador, and 
Sir Carl Berendsen, New Zealand ambassador. The 
Signatories agree that any armed attack on their 
land or armed forces will affect all and each will 
“act to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes.” Ratified Dw. Sy 
Mar. 20, 1952. In-effect Apr, 29, 1952. 


Yalta Agreement 


Agreements vitally affecting the conduct of 
World War II and the peace were first reached 
at the Crimean Conference, at Yalta, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (U. S.), Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill (Britain), and Premier Joseph 
Stalin (Soviet Union), in February, 1945. The first 
report, dated Feb. 11, omitted arrangements for 
the French zone, German reparations, indemnities 
for the Soviet Union, labor by prisoners of war, 
and concessions in the.Far East to get the Soviet 
into the war against Japan. These clauses were 
not published until March, 1947. 


Far East Concessions 


The secret clauses affecting the Far Hast were: 
The leaders of the three great powers—the 
Soviet Union, the United States of America 
and Great Britain—have agreed that in two or 
three months after Germany has surrendered 
and the war in Europe has terminated the 
Soviet Union shall enter into the war against 
meat on the side of the Allies on condition 
at: 


(1) The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre- 
served; 

(2) The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored, viz: (a) The southern part of Sakhalin 
a$ well as all the islands adjacent to it shall be 
returned to the Soviet Union. (b) The commercial 
port of Dairen shall be internationalized, the pre- 
eminent interests of the Soviet Union in’ this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port Arthur as 
a naval base of the U.S.S.R. restored. (c) The Chi- 
hese Hastern Railroad and the South Manchurian 
Railroad which provides an outlet to Dairen shall 
be jointly operated by the establishment of a joint 
Soviet-Chinese company, it being ‘understood that 
the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union shall 


be safeguarded and that China shall retain full 
sovereignty in Manchuria; u 


(3) The Kurile Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet Union 

Tt is understood that the agreement concern- 
ing Outer Mongolia and the ports and rail- 
roads referred to above will require concurrence 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The Presi- 
dent will take measures in order to obtain this 
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shall be unquestionably 
has been 


jefeated 
For its part the Soviet Union 
readiness to conclude with the Na 
ernment of China a re of fri 
oor ming oh between the conan and on i 
da Tender assistance China 
Somed forces for the purpose of liberating 
China from the Japanese yoke. 
Endorse United Nations 


Yalta also provided for a United Nations organi- 
zation (outlined at Dumbarton Oaks) to be called 
on and after Apr. 25, 1945, by the 8 associated 
nations, plus Turkey; U. S. and Britain to support 
Ukraine and White Russia for membership; Se- 
curity Council to ae oe members, 1 
vote per member, 7 yeas for decisions. 

aga taken from Germany to have territorial 
trusteeships. 


rn 
and 


Self-government to be restored to lands robbed 


Nazis; powers to support stability and free 
a conn. Free-elections, secret ballot, universal 
suffrage to be guaranteed in Poland until National 
Unity government was chosen from all factions. 
Curzon line boundary in East and accessions in 
North and West agreed on, final boundaries going 
to peace conference. 

Reparations for Russia 

Germany to pay in kind for losses; first repara~ 
tions to countries with heaviest losses; machinery, 
tools, ships, transport, investments, to be removed 
within 2 years to destroy war potential; annual 
deliveries from German production and use of 
German labor provided. : 

Reparations to be established by a Moscow Com-. 
mission: the U. S. endorsed the Soviet demands, 
the British thought figures should not be specifi- 
cally mentioned. But the agreement read: 

“The Moscow reparations commission should take 
in the initial stages as a basis for discussion the 
suggestion of the Soviet Government that the total 
sum of reparations in accordance with points A 
and B of paragraph 2 should be $20,000,000,000, and 
that 50% of it should go to the U.S.S.R.” 

Supreme authority for disarmament, demilitari- 
zation and dismemberment was to be in hands of 
the 3 powers. A zone to be made for France out 
of British and American zonés. France to be in- 
vited into the Allied Control Council. 

Yugoslavia, Italian frontiers, Yugoslav-Bulgarian 
relations, Iran, were discussed by the 3 or by the 
Foreign Ministers, the latter to meet “as often as 
necessary.’’ 


Potsdam Agreement 


The Potsdam Agreement came out of the Tri- 
partite Conference of Berlin and was intended to 
implement the Yalta Agreement. It was negotiated 
at Cecilienhof, near Potsdam, by President Tru- 
man, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. 
They were accompanied by foreign ministers and 
experts, including James F, Byrnes, U. S. Secy. of 
State; Anthony Eden and V. M. Molotov. Also with 
Churchill was Clement R. Attlee, leader of the 
Opposition. There were 9 sessions between July 17 
and 25. On July 25 Attlee, havinge been named 
prime minister, replaced Churchill. The conference 
closed Aug. 2, 1945. The principal clauses provide: 


They order the Council of Foreign Ministers to 


prepare treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland and to prepare a 
peace settlement for Germany acceptable to a 
German government still to be established. 


Joint Action in Germany 


They provide for a Control Council, made up of 
the top commanders in Germany of the ‘armies of 
U. S., Britain, France and Soviet Union. While 
these officers have full authority over their re- 
spective zones, they also have control jointly 
over matters affecting»Germany as a whole. 

They order complete demilitarization, destruction — 
ot all war potential and war plants, warships, air- 
craft, arms, so that Germany cannot make war. 
They order democratization of schools and ju- 
diciary; decentralization of government; local self- 


government; free elections on representative prin- — 


ciples; freedom of speech and assembly; free trade 
unions and removal of all discriminations. 


They fix conditions for reparations from German _ 
industry, especially-those going to Russia from its © 


zone and from the western zones. In exchange for 


15% of equipment from the chemical, metallurgical | 


and machine manufacturing industries not needed 
by Germany the Soviet Union was to send the 


} 
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equivalent in food, potash, coal, zinc, timber, 
ay products, petroleum, etc.; 10% was to be trans- 
ferred without payment. ° 

They fix temporary frontier lines for the Soviet 
Union and agree to the ultimate transfer of Koe- 
nigsberg to the Soviet Union, pending ‘‘final de- 
termination of territorial questions at the peace 


settlement.”’ 


Free Elections in Poland 
They recognize the Polish Provisional Govern- 


' ment of National Unity as the government of 


Poland, U.S. and Britain having withdrawn recog- 
nition of the former Polish Government in London. 
They make a temporary agreement on frontiers 
pending the final settlement. They note that 
Poland agrees to ‘‘free and unfettered elections on 
the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballots,” 
with the world press free to report events ‘‘before 
and during the elections.’’ 

They consider a peace treaty with Italy the first 
oi the immediate tasks of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. They expect the world press to be able 
to report freely events in Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Finland. They support applications 


_ of neutrals to membership in the United Nations, 


but refuse to favor ‘‘the present Spanish govern- 
ment,’’ which ‘‘was founded with the support of 
the Axis powers and had close association with 


' the aggressor states.” 


They recognize the necessity of transferring 
German populations from Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary, and recommend consideration of 
methods to the Control Council, so that transfers 
may be made ‘‘in an orderly and humane manner.”’ 


Cairo Conference 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
issued a declaration dated Cairo, Egypt, Dec. 1, 
1943, in which they promised to accomplish ‘the 
unconditional surrender of Japan and ask no 


gain or territorial expansion for themselves. 
They declared: 
“It is their purpose that Japan shall be 


stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which 
she has seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and that all the 
territories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, 
such as Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores, 
shall be restored to the Republic of China. 

“The aforesaid three great powers, mindful 
of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are 
determined that in due course Korea shall be- 
come free and independent.’’ 


Colombo Plan 


Consultative Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia reported Apr. 
30, 1952, that since the cooperative plan of eco- 
nomic aid became effective July 1, 1951, the United 
States had made $70,000,000 available, sent a 
liaison officer to the technical bureau at Colombo 
and participated, through its ambassador to Pak- 
istan, in the April meeting at Karachi. The plan 
visualizes 6 years of economic aid; participants are 
Great Britain, Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Malaya, Singapore. North 
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Borneo and Sarawak promised cooperation. Burma 
joined in 1952. The International Bank negotiated 
loans with individual governments. In the fiscal 
year, 1951-52, India allocated for new projects 
£256,000,000 ($716,800,000); Pakistan, £116,000,000 
($324,800,000);- Ceylon’ £38,000,000 ($104,400,000). 
Canada allocated 10,000,000 bu. of wheat to India 
and New Zealand offered India £250,000 ($700,000) 
for economic development. 


Italian Treaty 


The treaty with Italy was drafted by the Big 
4 foreign ministers in New York in Dec., 1946, 
after 15 mos. of negotiation and ratified in 
1947, Italy asked revision, 1951. The U. S., Britain 
and France asked the USSR to consider revision 
and were repulsed. The treaty provides: 

Territory Ceded—To France: The Little St. 
Bernard Pass, the Mont Cenis Plateau, the Mont 
Thabor-Chaberton area and the border communes 
of Briga and Tenda; to Yugoslavia: The Venezia 
Guilia region, with the exception of the Trieste 
area which bechme a Free Territory under the 
administration of the United Nations, and several 
Adriatic islands; to Greece: The Dodecanese 
Islands in the Aegean, including Rhodes. The 
Big 4 were to control the disposition of Italy’s 
former African colonies—Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
jand and Libya. 

Under U.N. supervision, Eritrea became autono- 
mous and was federated with Ethiopia; Somalia 
(Somaliland) was given Italo-U. N. trusteeship, 
with independence likely in 1960; Libya became a 
constitutional monarchy. 

Reparations—To Yugoslavia, $125,000,000; to 
Greece, $105,000,000; to the U.S.S.R., $100,000,000; 
to Ethiopia, $25,000,000, and to Albania, $5,000,000, 
Total, $360,000,000. 

Demilitarization—Army, limited to 250,000 per- 
sonnel, including 65,000 carabinieri, and 200 heavy 
and medium tanks; air force, 25,000 personnel and 
200 fighter and. reconnaissance planes and 150 
transport and other auxiliary planes; navy, 25,000 
officers and men, 2 battleships, 4 cruisers and 
4 destroyers. All fortifications along the French 
and Yugoslav borders to a depth of 12 miles and 
those on Pantelleria and along the coasts of Sicily 
and Sardinia were ordered razed. Ships of the 
Italian Navy were divided among the European 
Allies to compensate for losses. 


Japan and Republic of China 


Japan and the Republic of China (Nationalist) 
signed a treaty of peace Apr. 28, 1952 at Tapei, 
Formosa. Japan renounced claims to Formosa, Pes- 
cadores, Spratly and Paracel Islands; recognized 
Chinese-born residents of the islands as nationals 
of the Republic; renounced all special rights and 
interests in China; agreed to liquidation of Japa- 
nese property on Formosa by joint commission; 
agreed to principles of U.N. Treaty applies to ‘‘all 
the territories which are now,.or which may here- 
after be, under the control of the Republic.’’ China 
waives claim to reparations. 

Japan recognized the Republic of China Decem- 
ber, 1951. The present treaty was advised by the 
U. S., opposed by Great Britain. 


Four Freedoms and Atlantic Charter 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 

President Roosevelt, in an address to Congress, 
Jan. 6, 1941, said: : 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward for a world founded upon 
four essential human freedoms. 

“‘The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in the 
world. 

“The third is freedom from want—which, 
translated into world terms, means economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy, peaceful life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translated. into world terms, means a worldwide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and in 
such a thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a position to commit an act of aggression against 
any neighbor—anywhere in the world.” 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


A joint: declaration of peace aims by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, reached in Au- 
gust, 1941, on the high seas, when the United 
States was openly favoring Britain but not at 
war. They declared: 

(1) U. S. and Britain seek no territory or other 
aggrandizement; (2) they want no territorial 
changes not in accord with the wishes of the in- 
habitants concerned; (3) they recognize the right 
of all peoples to choose their own governments and 
would restore self-government to those who had 
lost it; (4) wanted access of all on equal terms 
to trade and raw materials needed for economic 
prosperity; (5) wanted collaboration between na- 
tions to secure for all improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment and social security; (6) after 
destruction of Nazi tyranny expected a peace giving 
men security and freedom from fear and want 
within their own boundaries; (7) wanted freedom 
for all men to traverse the high seas without 
hindrance; (8) believed disarmament of potential 
aggressors essential to lighten burden of peace- 
loving peoples. 
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LOYALTY OF TEACHERS 


New York’s Feinberg law prohibiting employ- 
ment in the state’s public school system of per- 
sons advocating the overthrow of the Federal 
Government by force or of members of organiza- 
tions following such a doctrine was upheld by the 
Court 6 to 3, Mar. 3. Membership formed grounds 
for dismissal under the law. Justice Minton, de- 
livering the majority opinion, said: ‘‘A teacher 
works in a sensitive area in a schoolroom. There 
he shapes the attitude of young minds toward the 
Society in which they live. In this the state has 
@ vital concern, It must preserve the integrity of 
the schools. . . . One’s associates, past and present, 
@S well as one’s conduct, may properly be con- 
sidered in determining fitness and loyalty.” 

Justices Douglas, Black and Frankfurter dis- 
sented: Douglas said: ‘‘What happens under this 
law is -typical of what happens in a police state. 
Teachers are under constant surveillance; their 
pasts are combed for signs of ‘disloyalty; their 
utterances are watched for clues to dangerous 
thoughts. . . . Where suspicion fills the air and 
holds scholars in line for fear of their jobs, there 
Can be no exercise of the free intellect.” 


RELIGION ON SCHOOL TIME 


New York State’s released time program, per- 
mitting public school pupils to attend religious 
instruction outside the school building, was up- 
held 6 to 3 by the Court, Apr. 28. The law was 
challenged by Brooklyn parents as illegal under 
the First Amendment to the Constitution, which 
guarantees separation of church and state. 

Majority opinion by Justice Douglas: ‘‘Free ex- 
ercise of religion is not impaired because no 
one is forced to go to the religious classroom and 
ho religious instruction is brought into the 
schools. The Government may not coerce 
anyone'to attend church, to observe a religious 
holiday or to take religious instruction. But it 
can close its doors or suspend its operations as 
to those who want to repair to their religious 
Sanctuary for worship or instruction. No more 
than that is undertaken here.”’ 

Justices Black, Jackson and Frankfurter dis- 
sented. Black said: ‘‘In this case the sole ques- 
tion is whether New York can use its compul- 
sory education laws to help religious sects get 
attendants presumably too unenthusiastic to go 
unless moved to do so by use of this state ma- 
chinery. 4 

Justice Jackson maintained: ‘‘The greater ef- 
fectiveness of this system over voluntary (church) 
attendance after school hours is due to the truant 
officer who, if the youngster fails to go to the 
chureh school, dogs him back to the public class- 
room, Here schooling is more or less suspended 
during the released time so the nonreligious at- 
tendants will not forge ahead of the churchgoing 
absentees. But it serves as a temporary jail for 
& pupil who will not go to church. .. . The day 
that this country ceases to be free for irreligion 
it will cease to be free for religion—except the 
sect that can win political power.”’ 

Justice Frankfurter said: ‘The deeply divisive 
controversy aroused by the attempts to secure 
public school pupils for sectarian instruction 
would promptly end if the advocates of such in- 
struction were content to have the school close its 
doors or suspend operations—that is, dismiss 
Classes in their entirety without discrimination— 
instead of seeking to use the public schools as an 
instrument for security of attendance at denomi- 
national classes,’ 


BAN ON THE MIRACLE LIFTED 
A ban in New York State gn the showing of the 
motion picture, The Miracle, was upset May 
26, when the Court ruled unanimously that films 
were entitled to the constitutional guarantees of 
free speech and free press. The Court declined to 
do away with all motion picture censorship. The 
opinion, written by Justice Clark, maintained 
that cities and states may not censor films on the 
ground they are sacrilegious -because this might 
lead to barring “unpopular views’ by religious 
minorities. A 1915 decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, holding that motion pictures were ‘“‘pusi- 
ness pure and simple’ and were not covered by 
constitutional guarantees, was overturned. 
A ban against the film “Pinky,’”’ in Marshall, 
Tex., was invalidated by the Court, June 2. 


BROADCASTING IN PUBLIC VEHICLES 
The Court upheld the constitutionality of radio 
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broadcasts in public conveyances by 7 to 1 
26. Justice Burton’s opinion for the majo! 
denied that the First Amendment gave a Pp 
senger on a or streetcar the right of pri 
equivalent to that he would have in his 01 
home and concluded that the broadcasts did 
interfere with passengers’ conversation or with 
the ‘‘rights of communication constitutionally — 
protected in public places.” Justice Douglas, dis- © 
senting, said the audience was captive on a pub= 
lic conveyance. He objected to the invasion of 
privacy above and beyond travel risks. Justice 
Black said subjecting passengers to propaganda 
would violate the First Amendment. ; 


GROUP LIBEL LAW UPHELD 


The right of Illinois to pass a “‘group libel’* 
law forbidding the publication or dissemination 
of material that would subject citizens of any — 
race, creed or color to ‘‘contempt, derision or 
obliquy,’’ was upheld 5 to 4 by the Court, Apr. 28. 
The law was challenged as violating freedom of 
speech and of the press under the Fourteenth = 
Amendment. Justice Frankfurter, giving the 
opinion, held that ‘‘if an utterance directed at an 
individual may be the object of criminal sanc- 
tions, we cannot deny to a state power to punish 
the same utterance directed at a defined group.’ 
Justice Black, dissenting, saw state censorship 
over radio, books, newspapers, etc. 


JUDGE MEDINA UPHELD 


Upheld the contempt convictions and sentences 
imposed by Federal Judge Harold R. Medina on 
the 6 lawyers who defended the 11 Communist 
leaders. Justice Jackson, writing the majority 
opinion, repudiated the lawyers’ argument that 
Judge Medina should not have waited until the 
end of the trial to issue the contempt citations. 
Justices Frankfurter, Douglas and Black dissented, 
the latter two saying the lawyers should have had 
a jury trial; Justice Frankfurter charged Medina 
with acting as a prosecuting witness. (Mar. 10.) 


OTHER DECISIONS 


Evidence forcibly extracted from the stomach 
of a prisoner could not be used validly to con- 
vict him of a criminal act. Use of such evidence 
would violate the due process clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. (Jan. 2.) 

It was not illegal to send punchboards through 
the mails if they were not connected with lotteries 
or gambling schemes. (Jan. 7.) 

Vacated a special federal court decision up- 
holding segregation of white and Negro children 
in South Carolina schools. (Jan. 28.) 

Refused to review the constitutionality of New 
Jersey legislation requiring daily Bible reading in 
public schools. . . . Refused to rule on the consti- 
tutionality of the $50 Federal gambling tax, 
dismissing a test case on the ground that the 
Supreme Court was asked to issue an injunction 
to protect a criminal enterprise. (Mar. 3.) 


Affirmed rulings that aliens may be de- 
ported because of previous Communist party 
membership. (Mar. 10.) On Apr. 7, ruled that 


aliens refusing to apply for travel papers within 
6 months after being ordered deported, may be 
jailed for up to 10 years. Decision upheld pro- 
vision of the McCarran Internal Security Act. 
Upheld the conviction of an ex-bootlegger for 
evading tax payments, by ruling that income 
taxes must be paid on money obtained by extor- 
tion. (Mar. 24.) 3 
Ruled the Alabama State Democratic Executive 
Committee could require candidates for Presiden- 
tial and Vice presidential electors to pledge, before 
letting them run on the party ticket, that they 
would vote for nominees of the Democratic Natl. _ | 


Upheld the Government’s right to bar price 
discrimination™ by manufacturers, but said the © 
FTC must show actual or potential violation be- 
fore asking an injunction. (May 26.) q 

Voided the Government’s seizure of the steel © 
industry. See index for Labor Review. --.. Ruled 
that the Railway Labor Act had been violated by | 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway to give Negro 
train porters’ jobs to white workers. (June 9.) 7 

Upheld a Michigan law Prohibiting strikes by 
public employees. (Oct. 13.) , : 

Refused to ‘review a lower court ruling that / 
Segregation in day coaches of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad constituted an unconstitutional | 
burden on interstate commerce. (Nov. 10.) , 


_ Finance—Receéipts and Expenditures 


- FINANCE 3 . 
United States Budget Receipts and Fipentiave: 1981. 1952 


Source: Treasury Department; fiscal year ends June 30 of designated years 


Classification Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1951 
RECEIPTS: 

: Internal revenue: 

Income tax withheld and social security AROS wre tertavette stare $22,148,086,956.45| $16,887, cae byes 81 
GON ON UR AO CGE N a a tits «5 os Peer eae ene ae 33.0 5, 6,488.40 24, 7:9 

_ Miscellaneous internal revenue.../.......... 122.2 12207 9,725,876,413.43 9,422" 258, 1656. fi 
~ _ Taxes on carriers and their employees.................2. 734,990,399.50 "577,509, 196.45 
BPMUINCORES oe eRe A Rie hts ye ae ots ca ca eee 550,696,379.27 624, O08" 051.67 
10,292,104.68 9,796,347.16 
192,905,308.07 214/160,435.73 


1,610,581,508.14 1,414,612,062.47 
67,999,369,557.94 53,368,671,891.84 


¢3,568,556,584.22 3,119,536,743.54 
2/302,206,394.20 2'106,530,615.68 


nadget receipts me. Vs. Coen ol bee Se eee ies 62,128,606,579.52 48,142,604,532.62 } 
expENDITURE Sf t 61,085,559.87 61,254,396.35 : 
ative esta! men a3 ; if y 7 
aa iat SSO) RRR eNO 7a eis borers 26,584,559.55 25,118,651.78 f: 
griculture Departmen te 
Agricultural Reaa AGMINIStPAtIONs o/s 5:00.25 es occk ge ects e€105,746,252.65| 69,923,312.87 ; 
Farmers’ Home Administration......................... 202,107,571.71 178, 928, 420.72 io 
pect Hee MLE Gis AAR esc 86,929,729.82 71,863,642.29 Pol 
Troduction an arketing Administration: 
ie! odity Credit Corporation (met)...............2.. neti 286, gore 25 a591,938,615.16 
Pe oe dakad sseuninarg eee Fee 
ur: ectrification Administration.................... é 398,971. 
fil PAOTE PICR ECG ook NE ty mare Wigte eer e.e cc whace a 0 + 58,806,829.57 53,847,935.67 
Oth Segre pea Z ee SF pelo tre aie BOOS SOLS En pear eas £233; 560,180.66 51, ‘891, 916.98 i 
Appr jority ns to the President:4 : 
apes Production Act non, pd Rp i a 146,153,905.08 171,508,388.03 
utual Security Ac . 
BE uf technical assistance... cic we ste aes 2,191,160,095.67 3,005,506,243.66 
VOMIT atte, 5 3 tir cha thay Bich GE Oana acs ee Py 227, 531, eer re 883,733,742.06 , 
foe 5b Li} 19935893135] °" 7 1oB\384,40008 
ce Perey ee alas ohn 1,647,678,458.37 908,178,374.86 
i ervice Commission: 
’ reti f . S. shar 310,000,000:00 305,000.000.00 
See oe ae pre eo ba S ad BMY tod 21,641,700.37 19,539,236.31 
yy tz 
SO sno SMe ita MarePneaipeM pT =* ctalere (g- ale b olaVe Tous exelvyers 171,515,366.19 163,988, yey 
Maritime activities). ita. 2. etic isis s eMac ote ease ek rite tiara et 108,839, 48408 ‘ 
Boe ee ees TAL he eae ote el Ra VT vec 9478720004 
Datos othe Beas f Defense: 
ce of the Secretary of Defe 
Retired pay—military services....0........cececeeee 337,951, ree. er oe aka anne 
TS gag a ae as ae ai 12,349,594,005.36 6,237,808,357.54 
Army; 
OTA Set at cle, Shetc gate manietcis aera ofthe att Poa she! tna 15,436,878,247.20 6,810,905, 536.68 
Civil functions. ST 558 eee AIP OT aad Oe a ETI ota 786,079,270.86 Mee 
UNSEN IO StEMG as ste peta ets fea /aiy dig elie lste ea) siaseE 7 sw uelpeeey 9,960,934,054.10 5,756,622,786. 
cawtve Office of the President: 
PUTHOD SOMO VS LUGS hare. aed vignah oh augue acute Tere Te eS pre ol ana ve ota ature 0 18,319,071.63 b4, Boe: Be 4) 
OG eee tet pete ona ee ea sles alors os oesis ie ld ako esege 8,736,501.43 9, os abt 
: eae part ean Of-Wrashing tonics veftis 2+ civve cine viens « 25,241,073.79 87,692,9 
Federal Security eney: 
“Social Security Aairnib intr ation 1,216,779,653.40 Bre 
OIE Cf ia. 0.0 es berth ssa mee nest a ele 464,198,676.77 ete 
General Services Administration. 2... oi j.5 cee ee vee tee ees 1,087,096,436.09 826, ; : 
Housing ae pice ee aane Agency: 
Office o ministrator: io . 
Bederal National Mortgage Associations ee 2: Arne Bieter: 
ORG OI ere hs cio rie tag fei iagtieat> sires aejapacers 5 .106, ‘ i i . 
Federal Housing Administration.......... Re ss EC as a1 gene ae 
Home Loan Bank Board........ Palelslinokelohsreteljs)sisiainar arial a16,209,é nee: SURES 
Public Housing Administration.......... 0... cceeeneecs 121,588,956. 
Interior Department: 
PSULCBUNOL FUCCIATAAGIOR sore fcc coa.o's egavpicielaicl sale ovelejeigis assis © ESR io 8 eee age goma 
CSG rears te te ace REIT oe eis as aii in sit Matse eosle cle ela te Be 195 '000-88 SOE Oe Saeee 
SEM GI COOE IERIE URRY ct 59 sisi erase (elas etesrrn (av elere eile 'avaliv'ie Bloyeta Wis ove, « Pres ints Pitre a? 
Labor Department.......... Lack nunca agile wun oO cro eon 720; 600°000.00 622'000'000.00 
Post Office Department (deficiency) current year........... 3°169°405.59 
Post Office Wied Saag Ndesciopey) DEIOE MORES te. 5 et stageres o (Felt tl aisizsi sere te cenéiede ns, etree 
Railroad Retirement Board: 
Rend TEtILOMeENt/ ACCOUNE... 68 5 iio ee Sera ey w oles Sines alee Te Opa aoe SEG 991, vee 
UE, ee eee Catone ba dhomcote Ope gece 879, 182, 
ee eae uetion eee GOUPOUREIOD «0.2 eioishe tact: ola sseytssaegere eae tO rcp ae red aaa He 
SPORADIC DET CIOS fakes, Uecs x Fshy winks aloes apers nppParene a aleils wfeile’e aie 
Tennessee Valley eA ERHOE NY Ct AEE OS CEOS OS Soh COMP ae 180,991,103.41 56,712,899.34 
one Gute 233, 009,704.95 167,946,320.54 
OH Sir VIEL Ol teeter cicie coe! = sims 1 va loc loisfi@t tev. clouv = !aje'e a6 a:0\'0. Ry i - ‘ 
po: PE eases pn ene hs 42,864,170.43 36,921,917.66 
iscal Service: 
“interest GIP -PUDHG GOD tiersci crete cc. + oaaiel tne ievehsi'eiaiova, efarate\ oie Bd ares 5, Gay es Sr fe 
RCRA eee ee é 624,654.30 353,202'914.21 
Often, EON ab ee *4 ale 3B o12'855.80 41,073,653.66 
Veterans’ Administration: 203,484,618.99 43,354,001.96 


ep oie aes ee ee ne pete hs 4,698, 141,365.00 5,205,678,170.13 


— a 


'y 


EFFECT OF OPEEATIONS ON THE PUBLIC DEBT 
Budget surplus (—) or deficit (+). .-.--.-- +e eee wee ee eee ee Eke tyre 


—$3,509,782,624.25 - 
Trust accounts, ete., excess of receipts (> or expenditures (+)... *855,244,049.39| —3,851,651,386.43 


+3,636,132,200.67| +3,556,542,292.99 
+72,034,647.85 —384,114,384.92 


- +4401,389,312.15| | +214,140,134.96 
+4,270,952;489.38| —3,974,865,967.65 
—387,750,518.88| +1,839,490,431.54 
+3,883,201.970.50| —2,135,375,536.11 
255,221.976,814.93| 257,357,352,351.04 
259,105,178,785.43| 255,221,976,814.93 
45, 346.04 29, 168.89 


Gross public debt this date®........... 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by Treasury. ... 


Total budget expendit 145,246,957. 44,632.821,908 37 
Budget surplus Ch) oF deficit (—) 96,545,246,957.62| MA A Bnd 2e 


‘ 
” 


Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations... 259,150,744,131.47| 255,251,203,983.82 


aBxcess of credits (deduct). See footnote 3. 

bDaily comparative figures are not available on account of changes in classification. Adjustment 
is made on the last day of each month. é 

cCurrent appropriations to the Federal Old-Age and Surviyors Insurance Trust Fund were suspended 
during the period June 9, 1952, to June 23, 1952, until adjustments amounting to $125,000,000 had 
been completed in accordance with Public Law-734, approved August 28, 1950. 

‘dGives effect to reimbursement of $73,836,800 to the Maritime Administration covering transactions 
in the period July 1951 to March 1952. 

eTakes into account reimbursement of $32,700,000 to the Commodity Credit Corporation in September 
1951 for expenses incurred through the fiscal year 1950 under the program for eradication of foot-and- 
mouth and other diseases of animals. 

fEffective June 30, 1952, borrowings and other transactions of the Federal Intermediate Credit 


~ Banks are reflected in the daily Treasury statements, even though funds received and disbursed under 


certain of these transactions do not clear through accounts of the Treasurer of the United States. 
ee ae Security taxes on self-employed persons pursuant to Public Law 734, approved 
ugus' i z hes 

2Represents appropriations of ‘‘Social security—employment taxes’’ to the Federal old-age and 
Baeavors pesge ance trust fund, as provided under sec. 109 (a) (2) of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments 0: : 

3Hxpenditures are ‘‘net,’’ after allowance for reimbursements to appropriations, receipts of revolving 
fund appropriations, and receipts credited to disbursing accounts of corporations and. agencies having 
authority to use collections without formal covering into the Treasury. When such credits exceed 
expenditures the items are indicated by the prefix “‘a.” 

#The figures shown under this caption are expenditures from allocations made by the President to 
various agencies of the Government. 

5Gives effect on November 30, 1951, to Mutual Security Act, approved October 10, 1951. 

6The Federal National Mortgage Association was transferred from the Reconstruction -Finance 
Corporation to the Housing and Home Finance Agency effective September 7, 1950, pursuant to 
reorganization plan No. 22. = 

"This clearing account for outstanding checks, outstanding unpaid interest on the public debt, and 
melcatephio reports, is used to enable the Treasurer to classify expenditures immediately upon the 
receipt of advice concerning the issuance of checks by disbursing officers of the Treasury Department 
and advice relating to interest on the public debt becoming due and payable, and also to enable the 
Treasurer to refiect transactions in cash assets on the basis of telegraphic reports received from 
Pe tears naa When the Bank transcripts are received, the items involved. are cleared 
rom s account. 

SIncludes $9,635,881,038.05 as of this date and $9.096,664,310.49 for correspondi 
advanced to Government agencies for which their obligations are owned by sae Rag last year 


Per Capita Income Payments 
Source: Department of Commerce. State estimates in dollars 


Income payments to individuals is a measure of income received fr 1 
year by the residents of each state. om all sources during the calendar 


Per capita income pay- sg 
ments to all individuals eB et ie es vals 
Region and 22: = Region and = = 
State 1946 | 1947| 1948) 1949| 1950) 1951 State 1946) 1947] 1948] 1949) 1950) 1951 
Continental Southwest..... 95 2 1,166 
U. S.........{4,21111,293]1,383|1,325/1,439]1,584 Ariaona "ttt gga Tost Peo Tiss 1340 P33 
ew Mexico... . f : ; 
Néw England. |1,343|1,403|1,462|1,419|1,S61 1,715 Oklahoma... “| $081 Soolrossitiovs|vortlr ase 
onnecticut.... > ’ ’ ’ ’ , ORAS TS Src sane “ ‘ : : 
Maine. 1,069 1137 1,193 1119 Lire 1298 Xas 972]1,105|1/148]1,200|1,276|1,412 
assachusetts,.|1, ; ’ , ’ ,738||Central........ . 
N. Hampshire. |1'14411/229|1'276|1,220|1293|1'444|| Tilinols.. 1)... 1 a81 eos P36 1630 se Poon 
Rhode Island. . .|1/328|1,412|1/458!1,407|1,564|1,691|| Indiana. .:. 7 : 1,176|1,283]1,413|11316|1,455/1.649 
Vermont....... 1,088|1/138]1'198|1}112}1,191|1,322 Towa yee 15250|17191]1°527|1,295|1/409|1.531 
‘ chigan. |... | 276|1' , : : i 
Middle East 1,446|1,515|1,603|1,548|1,686/1,822|| Minnesota... _ | Pi60 1'239 1'360 1348 Vaai aia 
Delaware...... 1/440]1;513|1,609]1,680|1,897/2,076|| Missouri..._. |. 15168}1;205]1,358]1,291|1/397|1.519 
Maryland s..“|Tadelt sialLaer|tdos| Liseelt res B06 1.387 1,812) 1-421 1, B84 [1,299 
vs Day , ’ , , ; : f e 
New Jeni ae Be 16s 18) 1,7 15316]1,416]1,344|1'434|1.614 
ew York..... 5 ' ,810}1,741 1,99 
Pennsylvania. . . |1/286|1,368]1,441|1,380 1 1'3e4 Pass 1385 356 Veeg 
West Virginia. .| '895| '995/1,097|1,003 U1 1;288]1/307|1,233|1,255 1386 
Southeast 803| 851} 920| 884 at Veat 1359 1'308 799 
Alabama. a 718 775 830 768 1,257]1,485|1,293|1'476|1.510 
Arkan ; 1,582|1'514|1,187|1,27611.403 
Wes ,035 i048 1,084 1,105 1,347|1,585/1,175|1'281|1.529 
Kentuck ..| 778| 821] 912] 867 1480 1226 |1.109|1-200 1424 
Epilsiana ome 100 361 ee eae ,450|1,520|1/478|1,519|1,722 
ssissippi..... 44] 641 
North Carolina.| 808] 860] 898] 852) era Leis Looe Ty aa lt oss 
South Carolina.| 742] 769) 854] 791 1'667|1.686|1.673 rane ane 
Tennessee... ..| 828] 862| 904] 870 1'357|1°451|1390|Lsasliese 
Virginia... 1. : 924| 993]1,061/1,046 1/451|1/523|1,473 1'e20 1938 
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Finance—Receipts and Expenditures; Appropriations; Public Debt 747 
United States Receipts and Expenditures, 1789-1952 


Source: Treasury Department; annual statements for year ending June 30 


Yearly Expen- Yearly Expen- Yearl E = 
average Receipts| ditures average Receipts gicuces average Receipts divuves 
$1,000 $1,00€ $1,000 $1,000 1,000 ; 
1789-18001...| 5,717 5,776 ||1871-1875....| 336,830 | 287,460 is G01. 802 658.196 
1801-18 056 9,086 |/1876-1880. 288,124 | 255,598 604,320 | 693,744 
1811-18202.. .| 21,032 23,943 ||1881-1885. 6, 257,691 675,512 | 693, 
1821-18302. 21,923 16,162 ||1886-1 375,448 | 279,134 701,833 | 691,202 
1831-18402 0,461 24,495 }|/1891-1895. 352,891 | 363,599 692,609 | 689,881 
weer HugD | abe | S002 (BRE HGS) SEE ECE | cash His | Bebe 
m2 i = 5 5 4, i 
1861-1865 160,907 | 683,785 ||1906 594,984 | 570,202 Meath dy 


52,257,136 18,514,879 


694,565,389 403. 
5,624,932,961 5,115 
9,104,151 3,37. 
7,135,481 3,294 
4,012,044, 702 3,048,677,965 }/1943........... 1,7. 
, 780, 148,685 3,063, 105, BB 44 TF itoa aeveiete 43,891,672,699 5,315,065,24 
3,962,755,690 3,097,611,823 |}1945........... 4,761,609,047 98,702,525, 172 
9,394,441 2,974,029,674 || 1946 40,026,888,964 60, 703,059,573 
4,042,348, 156 3,103,264,855 |/1947........... 40,042,606,290 39,288,818,629 
4,033,250,22 3,298,859,486 || 1948........... 42,210,770,493 | 733,791,300,649 
,941,7 0,268,884 ||1949........505 38,245,667,810 | 840,057,107.858 
53,115, 556,923 §3,577,434,003 |/1950........... 37,044,733,557 40,166,835,915 
1,923,913,117 44,659,202,825 ||1951........... 48,142,604,533 44,632,821,908 
2,021,212,943 4,622,865,028 ||1952........... 62,128,606,580 66,145,246,958 


QB Average for period March 4, 1789, to Dec. 1, 1800. 
Years ended Dec. 31, 1801, to 1842; average for 1841-1850 is for the period Jan. 1, 1841, to June 


3) Receipts from 1937 on have deducted appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
un 


(4) Expenditures for years 1932 through 1946 have been revised to include Government Corporations 
(wholly owned), etc. (net). 
(5) Effective January 3, 1949, amounts refunded by the Government, principally for the over- 
payment of taxes, are being reported as deductions from total receipts rather than as expenditures. 
Also, effective July 1, 1948, payments to the Treasury, principally by wholly owned Government 
corporations for retirement of capital stock and for disposition of earnings, are excluded in reporting 
both budget receipts and expenditures. Neither of these changes affects the size of the budget surplus 
or defieit. Beginning 1931 figures in each case have been adjusted accordingly for comparative purposes. 
(6) Figures for 1918 through 1946 are revised to exclude statutory debt retirements (sinking fund, etc.). 
(7) Excludes $3 billions transferred to Foreign Economics Cooperation Trust Fund. 
(8) Includes $3 billions representing expenditures made from the FEC Trust Fund. 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
‘ Source: Treasury Department 


The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
each year without annual action by Congress). 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
year | Appropriations year | Appropriations year | Appropriations || year | Appropriations 
¢ ,469.58||1923. .| $4,248,140,569.99]|1934..| $7,692,447.339.17||1945. . |$73,067,712,071.39 
1890 . 5308490, 284.56 1924..| 4,092,544,312.04]|1935..| 7,527,559,327.66||1946..| 76,597,999,662.67 
1895. . 492.477,759.97|/1925..|  3,748,651,750.35//1936..| 9,306,520,504.31//1947,.| 40,823, 734,061.18 
1900. . 698,912,982.83||1926..| 4,451,682,049.91/|1937..| 10,380,975,796.61)/1948, .| 41,184,322,320.42 
1905... 781,288,214.95||1927.-.| 4.409,463,389.81]/1938, .| 10,192,826,025.92/|1949, .| 48,272,280,457.59 
1910.. 1,044'433'622.64||1928. .| -4,211,011,352.58]/1939. .| -12,118,036,335.68//1950. .| 52.867,672,466.21 
1915.. 1,122.471.919.12||1929..| 4,633,577,973.85//1940. .} 13,349,202,681.73]/1951..| 67,966,083,088.46 
1919. | 27.065,148,933.02]]1930..| 4,665,236,678.04//1941..] 19,072,003,450.61//1952. . {127,788, 153,262.97 
1920. .|- 6,454,596,649.56/|1931..| 5,071,711,693.56]/1942..| 60.294,585,348.60 
T921..| 4.780,829.510.35||1932..| 5,178,524,967.95||1943. .|150,766,672,723.94 


1922. ‘| 3/909,282'209.46|11933..! 5,785,252,641.95|(1944. .|118,411,173,965.24 


i i 5 > iati hown for fiscal 
Appropriations in this table are py sessions of For example, appropriations s. Z 
i year 1952 are those for the second session of the 
Congress. Fiscal year noted is principal fiscal year ighty-tirst ate ep ‘ 


for which appropriations are made during: te Sesion» eighty-second Congress and include $101,072,266,- 
Each session also makes appropriations for prior | 453.18 for the fiscal year 1952 and the remainder 
years to the one stated. \ for 1951 and prior years. 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: Treasury Department 


Per Fiscal Per Fiscal Per 
roar Gross Debt |. Cap. Year Gross Debt | Cap. Year Gross Debt Cap. 
IL Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars -| Dollars 
9,496. 453,269 61,06 ..+-| 20,516,193,888| 177.12})1940. 42,967,531,038 325.23 
2,090,908,872| 41.60 .| 19,643,216,315| 167.32))1941. . 48, 961,443,536 367.09 
1,122,396,584| 17.80 18,511,906,932) 155.51 42. A 72,422,445,116 537.13 
1,096 913,120] 15.76 ,293,201| 146.09]/1943.. 136,696,090,330 999.83 
1; '416:91 16.60 1,088,484] 139.04]/1944. . 201,003,387,22 1,452.44 
1.132.357.095| 13.51 16,185,309,831| 131.51}/1945. . 258,682,187,410| 1,848.60 
‘ 39,969) 12.41 16,801,281,492 1946.. 269,422,099,173| 1,905.42 
°191,264, 11.85 "444 156.10||1947....| 258,286,383,109| 1 5 
12'2437628.719 117.11 22,538,672,560| 179.48|/1948. . 252,292,246,513] 1,720.71 
25.482,034,419| 242.54 27,053,141,434] 214.07/|1949.. 252,770,359,860 1,694.75 
24, 299,321,467 228.23 28,700,892,625| 225.55||1950. . 257,357,352,351| 1,696.61 
23,977,450,553| 220.91 3,494| 263.79)/1951.. 255,221,976,815 3653.50 
22'963,381,708 208.65 ....| 36,424,613,732| 282.75||1952.. 259,105,178,785/p1 , 649.98 
22'349,707,365| 199.64//1938....| 37,164,740,315| 286,27 
21/250,812,989| 186.23||1939....| 40,439,532,411! 308.98 


= re 


748 Finance—Public and Private Debt; Farmers’ ut ce 
Net Public and Private Debt 


Sources: tural Economics, U. S. Department of ture. Bureau of the Census 
ea cr Aye of Business Economics, U. S. Department of Commerce 


d (Billions of dollars) ; ; 
FopHe Te ac, 


Pub- Corporate Individual and noncorporate 
Peeearri Neaieaa coerce ace ste TOE 
Calen- Se B 
dar || pri- Fed- | State Mortgage | mortgage 
Earars| ised Mca Rs | heed Gad ned erg Non Non 
i rm rm ‘ fea 
ate Farm|farm? |Farm) farm 
Z -8 | 25.6 5.2 97.2 | 53.3 | 31.0 | 22.3 | 43.9 8.4 | 10.3 3.5 | 21.7 
5 306 23.7 5.9 ||105.8 | 57.7 | 32.6 | 25.1 | 48.1 | 10.2 | 11.9 3.9 | 22.1 
8 | 29.6 | 23.1 6.5 ||106.2 | 57.0 | 33.8 | 23.2 | 49.2 | 10.7 | 13.0 3.3 | 22.2 
0 | 30.5 | 22.8 7.7 ||109.5 | 58.6 | 34.4 | 24.2 | 50.9 | 10.8 | 14.3 3.1 | 22.7 
.4 | 30.0 | 21.8 8.2 ||116:4 | 62.6 | 36.2 | 26.4 | 53.8 | 10.7 | 16.6 3.0 | 23.5 
‘1 | 30.0 | 21.0 |. 9.0. |} 123.1 | 67.2 | 38.5 | 28.7 | 55.9 9.9 | 18.9 2.7 | 24.4 
-7 | 30.3 | 20.3 | 10.0 || 132.4 | 72.7 | 39.7 | 33.0 | 59.7 9.7 | 21.6 2.8 | 25.6 
“0 | 29.9 | 19.2 | 10.7 || 139.1 | 76.2 | 41.7 | 34.5 | 62.9 9.7 | 24.4 2.6 | 26.2 
.5 | 29.7 | 18.2 | 11.5 || 147.8 | 81.2 | 44.4 | 36.8 | 66.6 9.8 | 27.3 2.6 | 26.9 
-2 | 29.8 | 17.5 | 12.3 || 156.4 | 86.1 | 46.1 | 40.0 | 70.3 9.8 | 30.1 2.7: |) 2a 
,1 | 29.7 | 16.5 | 13.2 || 161.5 | 88.9 | 47.3 | 41.6 | 72.6 9.6 | 31.7 2.6 | 28.7 
4} 30.6 | 16.5 | 14.1 160.8 | 89.3 | 51.1 | 38.2 | 71.6 9.4 | 32.7 2.4 | 27.1 
‘6 | 34.0 | 18.5 | 15.5 || 148.6 | 83.5 | 50.3 | 33.2 | 65.1 9.1 | 31.7 2.0 | 22.3 
.7'| 37.9 | 21.3 | 16.6 || 137.8 | 80.0 | 49.2 | 30.8 | 57.7 8.5 | 30.1 1.6 | 17.5 
.7 | 41.0 | 24.3 |] 16.7 |}128.8 | 76.9 | 47.9 | 29.1.) 51.8 7.7 | 27.6 1.4 | 15.2 
.6 | 46.3 | 30.4 | 15.9 || 126.3 | 75.5 | 44.6 | 30.9 | 50.8 7.6 | 26.8 1.3 | 15.1 
.9 | 50.5 | 34.4 | 16.0 || 125.4 | 74.8 | 43.6 | 31.2 | 50.6 7.41] 26.1 1.5 | 15.6 
.4 | 53.9 | 37.7 | 16.2 || 127.5 | 76.1 | 42.5 | 33.5 | 51.4 7.2 | 25.7 pe a ta I che! 
.38 | 55.3 | 39.2 | 16.1 128.0 | 75.8 | 43.5 | 32.3 | 52.1 7.0 | 25.7 Li?) BTSs 
.9 | 56.5 | 40.5 | 16.0 || 124.4 | 73.3 | 44.8 | 28.4] 51.1 6.8 | 25.9 2.2") taun 
.5 | 58.9 | 42.6 | 16.3 || 125.6 | 73.5 | 44.4 | 29.2 | 52.0 6.6 | 26.3 2.3 | 16:8 
.9 | 61.3 | 44.8 | 16.5 || 129.6 | 75.6 | 43.7 | 31.9 | 54.0 6.5 | 27.2 2.6 | 17.7 
.6 | 72.6 | 56.3 | 16.3 ||139.9 | 83.4 | 43.6 | 39.8 | 56.5 6.4 | 28.4 2.9 | 18.8 
6 1117.5 |101.7 |°15.8 ||143.1 | 91.6 | 42.7 | 49.0 | 51.5 6.0 | 27.9 2.9 | 14.7 
.3 {169.3 [154.4 | 14.9 |]144.9 | 95.5 | 41.0 | 54.5 | 49.4 5.4 | 27.2 2.8} 14.1 
.6 226.0 {211.9 | 14.1 |}145.7 | 94.1 | 39.8 | 54.3 | 51.5 4.9 | 27.0 | _2.8 | 16.8 
.8 |266.5 252.7 | 13.7 |/140.8 | 85.3] 38.3 | 47.0 | 55.5 4.7 | 27.9 2.5 | 20.5 
.8 (243.3 1229.7 | 13.6 |/155.5 | 93.5 | 41.3 | 52.2 | 62.0 4.8 | 33.6 2.8 | 20.9 
.5 (237.7 |223.3 | 14.4 |/181.8 {108.9 | 46.1 | 62.8 | 72.9 4.9 | 40.1 3.5 | 24.4 
.3 1232.7 |216.5 | 16.2 ||202.6 {117.8 | 52.5 | 65.3 | 84.8 5.1 | 46.6 5.8 [277 
.7 (236.7 |218.6 | 18.1 |/210.0 {115.8 | 56.5 | 59.3 | 94.2 5.4 | 51.9 6.4 | 30.5 
1950. ..|485.8 |239.4 |218.7 | 20.7 |/246.4 |1386.4 | 59.8 | 76.6 {110.0 5.8 | 61.1 6.1 | 36.9 
¥951 P.1519.0 1242.0 (219.1 | 23.3 1277.0 (155.8 | 64.8 | 91.0 [121.2 6.3 | 69.2 7.0 | 38.7 


P-Preliminary. ‘ 
1Data for State and local governments are for June 30 of each year. 

“Data are for noncorporate borrowers only. 

8Comprises nonreal estate farm debt contracted for productive purposes. 


4Comprises debt incurred for commercial (nonfarm), financial and consumer purposes, including 
debt owed by farmers for financial and consumer purposes. 


Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. S. 
‘ Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1949-50) 


Associ- ; Mem- | Busi- Associ- | Mem- | Busi- 
Leading States ations |bership| ness Group ations | bership| ness 
No. No. $1,000 No. No. |* $1, 

AD irrnesdt 1,271] 535,000| 767,900||" Gotten and prod 32 ae 
mnesota......... ¥ ; ‘ otton and products 5: 354,000 ; 
Malifornia........ 492| 119,150} 710,300 Dairy reduata ste 2,008} 806,000 2,032°008 

PUNMOME, G isisiede evn 578} 583,280) 675,180 Fruits & vegetables. 922} 175,00 

Ohio...... 305} 319,600} 563,540 Grain, dry beans, rice 2,191} 792,000/1,953,000 

New York 391] 173, 549,040 Livestocks.... .. ok 939,000)1, 

Iowa, ... 715) 347,730) 446,640 Rees sh” 43) 118)400| ° 86/000 

Wisconsin 869| 370,650} 422,950 Poultry products... 131| 142/000] 290/600 

Texas........ : 559} 191,720} 367,640 Tobacco 22| 502,700} 115,800 

ene Riese ha he SARS Beg ee < on 107 98,000} 27,000 
Ory ROS pe ‘ h cellaneous...... 

All others......... 4,416|3,294,750|3,522, 100 a ae ee BS cee ae 

—— ‘otal marketi 6,922|4,075, 4 = 
4S CaS TR See 10,035 |6,584,000/8,726,000 Purchasing...... Be 3,11 2800 000 esas08 
Total marketing 


and purchasing... 10,035!6,584,000!8,726,000 


Estimated membership and estimated business for each association is credi 
which the association has its headquarters. magenta ai 


The list includes independent local associations, federations, large-scale centralized associations and 
sales agencies. 


The membership estimates include members, contract members, and shareholders, but do not include 
patrons not in these categories. 


There is some duplication in these membership figures, due to the fact that some farmers belong 
to more than one association. 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS 


Marketing Estimated Business Marketing Estimated Bu 

Season Number |Membership| in Dollars Season Number Membership, in Dole: 
1930-31... 11,950 3,000,000 |2,400,000,000 |/1940-41....| 10,600 3,400,000 |2,28 

1931-32. 11,900 3,200,000 |1,925;000;000 || 1941-42....| 10/550 3,600,000 3'840;000' 090 
1932-33 11,000 3,000,000 |15340,000;000 || 1942 10/450 3,850,000 |3'780,000,000 
1933-34 10,900 3,156,000 —|1}365,000,000 || 1943-44 10,300 4/390.000 |5, 140,000,000 
1934-35 10, 3,280,000 |1,530;000,000 |] 1944-45 : 4,505,000 |5,645,000,000 
1935-36 10,500 3,660,000 |1,840;,000;000 || 1945-46. :..| 107150 5,010,000 — |6.070,000,000 
1936-37....| 10,743 3,270,000 |2,196,000;000 || 1946-47. ..:| 10,125 5,436,000 |7,116,000,000 
1937-38....|. 10,900 3,400,000 |2.400,000,000 || 1947-48. ..| 10!135 5,890,000 |8/635,000,000 
1938-39....| 10.700 3.300.000 |2,100,000,000 || 1948-49... 11 10,075 6,384,000  |91320,000,000 
1939-40. __' 10.700 3,200,000 !2,087,000,000] 1949-50. :::! 10/035 6,584,000 _/8:726'000;000 


A marketing season includes the period during which the farm products of a S) 
into the channels of trade. Marketing seasons overlap. " penned seer eae 
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National Income 
Source: Department of Commerce 
NATIONAL INCOME BY INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN1 (in, millions of dollars) 


1942 1944 1946 1950 1951 

i“ | OE Fl —— 

: Asricul., forest., fisheries! 12,875 14,830 18,251 17,378) 19,987 

é Ligliverh (Wee nan ee erate 12,610 14,486 17,821 16,825) 19,384 

fs Agri. & simil: : 173 221 249 33 392 

‘ Forestry 19 31 5 

‘a Fisheries 73 13: 6 152 

be Mining..... 2,599 2,950 3,071 4,986) 5,831 

~~ Metal Sa 5 592 417 32 652 851 

Anthracite mining = 190 238, 281 276) 284 

- Bituminous, othersoft coal) 989 1,271 1,24 1,696} 1,854 

S Crude petroleum, nat. gas} 583 8 925) 1,883] 2,282 

. Nonmetallic mining. .... 245 224 29 47 560 

c. Contract construction..| 6,625 4,375, 6,651 12,404) 14,520 

Manufacturing......... 45,239 60,456 48,905 i 88,863 

= Food and kindred prod. .| 37619 4,99) 5,57 6,680, 6,861 

r ‘Tobacco manufactures. .. 184 28 33: 555) 580 

: Textile-mili products. ...| 2,831 2,956 4,01 4,578) « 5,248 
Apparel, finish. fab. prod.) 1872 2,598 3,24! 3,237] 3,655 

Lumber, timberbasicprod.| 1,081 1,158 1,4 2,356] 2,716 

ih. lumb. prod. 1,029: 1,37 1,974) 2,249 
Paper and allied products} 1,123 1,352 1,709) ri 3,382 
Printing and publishing 2,045 2,72: 3,61 4,000 

< Chemicals & allied prod..| 2'761 3,399 3,337 5,341} 6,601 

Be Products of petrol., coal..) 1,198 1,360 1,67 3,247| 4,122 

4 Rubber ucts........ 587 991 1,096 975) ~1,569 

os Leather and leather prod. 767 865 1,071 1,151 1,342 

F Stone, clay & glass prod..| 1,168 1,137 1,561 2,688) 3,117 
Iron, steel & their prod..| 6,897 9,081 5,588} 10,100 12,385 
Nonferrous met: & prod..| 1,476 1,942 1,748) 2,483) 3,172 
Machinery, except elec...| 5,459 000 4,829) 7,409} 10,033 

a Electrical machinery....| 2/481 TS: 2,391 4,665) 5,530 
Transp. equip. exc. auto.| 6,223 12,494 1,703) 1,998] 3,441 
Automobiles & equipment] 2°015 1,41 1,920 6,632) 6,275 
Miscelianeous........... 1,203 1,62 1,582 2,132); 2, 
Wholesale, retail trade..| 19,055 25,137) 34,137 42,783| 47,882 

eS. Wholesale trade......... 61 9 9,512 11,624) 14,266 

~ Retail trade, auto serv...| 13,437 18,142 24,625) 31,159} 33,616 

; Finan. insur., real estate| 11,052 13,088 4,696 20,532| 22,380 
BROKING Hoeo es eos ; 667 2,200) 2,861) 3, 
Security, commodity brok-| 

ers, dealers & exchanges. 89 215 281 340 305 
inance, Nn. €.C..o......+ 345 271 341 744 894 
Insurance carriers....... 943 1,022 1,08: 2,095) 2,189 
Insur. agents comb. offices 596 692 968) 1,373] 1,491 
Real estate......-0.020. 7,910 9,22 9,823} 13,119) 14,278 
Transportation......... 8,462 11,197 10,182) 13,204) 14,836 
PR AAITORAS. = o's ns, -\o 0c. est 5,550 1954 472 ,122 (79) 
Local railways, bus lines. 425 571 601 549) 569 
Highway reece tran.. 450 676 785) 754 816 
Highway freight transp..} 1,082 1,305 1,67. 2,794) 3,161 
Water transportatiop.... 428 858 82) 773 945 
Air transport, com. car... 112 177 217 400) 523 
Pipe-line transportation. . 117 147 12 230 297 
Services allied to transp.. 295 509 478 582 726 
Communic., pub. util...) 3,659 4,100 4,850 7,165) 8,068 
Telephone and telegraph.| 1,368 1,676 1,987; 2,959| 3,301 
Radio broadcasting...... 107 177 20 299 
Utilities: electric & gas...| 2,113 2,167 2,56' 3,789] > 4,262 
Local public serv., n. e. ¢. 71 80 8 118 128 
SOE VICOB =. 5 apie) elayo/seosiai 10,870 13,268 16,61 22,311) 24,382 
Hotels & lodging places. . 610 91 1,180 1,291 1,3 
Personal services........ 1,500 1,931 45; 2,822! 3,023 
Private households...... 2,030 2,220 2,591 527. 4,726 
Commercial, trade schools 
& employment agencies... 136 147 11 99 193 
Business services, n.-e. ¢. 804 1,053 1,48 2,072) 2,315 
Misc. rep. services, hand 
GEAIOS . feveyas| actos ajsio.s o's 505 683, 61 845) 1,104 
Motion pictures......... 634 871 1,116 852 
Amusement, recreation, 
ex. motion pictures..... 348: 453 72), 729 759 
Medical, health services..} 1,816 2,315 2,900; 4,307| 4,678 
Legal services........... 804 89: 1,165) 1,622) 1,692 
Engineering & other pro- 

} fessional services, n. e. Cc. 508} - 373 54) 851 1,049 
Educational serv., D. e. c. 479] - 53S; 690 1,088) ~1,110 
Religious organizations... 307 341 37. 509 546 
Nonprofit organ., n. e. ¢. 389 536 665 844) 910 

Governm. and governm. 
enterprises........... 16,445 34,211 22,647 } 19,609) 21,797) 23,366) 30,121 
Fed.—gen. government. .| 10,836 27,905 14,741 8,922} 9,972) 10,712) 16,242 
Fed.—govern. enterprises 870 08 1,404 1,618] 1,790) 1,878 ,083 
State & local—gen. gov...| 4,443 4,883 6,080) 8,517] 9,445) 10,159} 11,120 
State, local—governm,... 296 340 422 552 590) 617 676 
Rest of world?...... aretp 238 226 282) 447 458) 545) 684 
All industries, total.. .|137,119/169,686|183,838|182,691/180, 2861198, 688'223,469| 216,259| 239,170) 277,554 


National income originating in each industry is the sum of factor costs incurred by the industry 
in production. Hence, it is the net value added to production by the industry, measured at factor 
costs. In the business sector of the economy, except Government enterprises, it is equal to the excess 
of the market value of the industry’s product and the subsidies it receives over the sum of the 
following costs: purchases of goods and services from other enterprises, indirect business tax and nontax 
liability, business transfer payments. and capital consumption charges. In the Government and personal 
sectors of the economy, which do not produce for sale, and also in Government enterprises, this value 
added in production (as measured in the present series) can be described only as factor costs incurred. 

2 iffers from income originating in the rest of the world because profits received by 
Berscts conporeticns from foreign branches are excluded from this line and included in the industry 
of the récipient corporation. Data required for their elimination are not available by industry. 
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mpensation of empl.| 84,895/109,212/121,163)123 
Nr ges and salaries. . 


wee 


” " a 


Military 5 
Government civilian... 
Supplements wages, sal. 
Empl. contrib. soc. ins. 
Other labor income.... 
Inc. of uninc. enterp. 
Inventory valu. adjust. . 
Business & professional 
Income of unine. enter. 
Invent, valu. adjustm.. 
Rental inc. or persons.) 
Corp. prof., inv. val. adj. 
rp. profits before tax. 
orp. profits tax Hability) 11 
Corp. profits after tax. . 
Dividends, :.........5 
Undistributed profits. . 
_Inventory valuation adj. 
Net interest........... 


National income...... 


Business 


INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES (in millions of dollars) 
1945 


,026/1 
1/887|105,647|116,924|117,673|11 
Bo78s 78814] 83,449] 82,101 


-- 


? a an » atin an 
—e ae 2h oe 7 — 


1947 | 1 
1 


-—_ 
EBS 


122,059, 
9 4 
i 48 


90500 


137,119|169,686/183,838| 182,691 | 180,286 198,683) 223,469) 216,259| 239,170] 277,554 — 


U. S. Business Indexes 


Source: Federal Reserve Board 


. Constr’tion con- ‘ = 
Industrial production| tracts awarded Employ- 2 
(physical volume) (value) ment o 3 
1935-39—100 1947-49—100 1947-49—100 E 2 3 es 
Manuf. 9 $ rt gl { 
Manu- _. |Production o5 aes ees sy 
our factures a oe workers ts |Ees es Ae || 
’ ™ s Su oes on o 
2 fe te ie ol jeall| el | se 
o| a & P] = {> 2 ” is E $= 
et 3|2|.3/8.| 2 || £3 E29] e818 
L's o ‘a ™ ° a2 | Qe & we | Sat eh | tS 
ae q et 2 = ec 3 m de |Ro] &B | gs 
os a ©. 2 = Sm | & C) BR | OSS) OF a 
zo; = | & | & |] < | 4e/ ab | aw lies |ASsi on lea | 
60 83 34 18 45 | 62.2) 69.0] 37.1 129) 32 |143.3)]..... 
76 92 66 75 59 | 65.5) 64.2} 32.1]| 146 36 |125.4)..... 
84 93 49 30 2 | 67.0} 59.5) 28.3]) 131 35 |119.4) 56.1 
79 76 14 7 18 | 53.9) 47.2] 15.9 82 24 | 92.4] 42.8 
81 80 17 7 24 | 59.0} 55.1] 20.4 89 27 | 95.7) 48.7 
90 86 20 13 25, | 61.6) 58.8) 23.5|| 92 29 | 98.1) 52.0 
100 99 30 22 35 | 66.2) 63.9] 27.2)| 107 33 |_99.1) 52.5 
106 | 112 32 25 36 | 70.6) 70.1) 32.6]} 111 35 |102.7| 56.1 
95 97 35 27 40 | 66.4] 59.6) 25.3 89 32 {100.8} 51.1 
109 | 106 39 37 40 | 69.6) 66.2] 29.9]] 101 35 | 99.4] 50.1 
115 | 117 44 43 44 | 73.6) 71.2| 34.0]| 109 87 |100.2] 51.1 
142 | 125 66 54 74 | 83.1) 87.9) 49.3] 130 44 |105.2) 56.8 
158 | 129 89 49 | 116 | 91.2)103.9] 72.2]| 138 50 |116.6) 64.2 
176 | 132 37 24 45 | 96.6/121.4| 99.0]| 137 56 |123.7| 67.0 
171 | 140 22 10 30 | 95.3)118.1/102.8}| 140 62>\125.7| 67.6 
166 | 137 36 16 50 | 92.1)104.0] 87.8]] 135 70 |128.6) 68.8 
165 | 134 82 87 79 | 95.1) 97.9) 81.2]| 132 90 |139.5|) 78.7 
172 | 149 84 86 83 | 99.6/103.4) 97.7]| 143 98 |159.6) 96.4 
177 | 155 | 102 98 | 105 |101.6/102.8)105.1]} 138 | 104 |171.9]104.4 
168 /~135 | 113 | 116 | 111 | 98.8) 93.8] 97.2]| 116 98 |170.2) 99.2 
187 |.148 | 159 | 185 | 142 |101.4/ 99.2/111.2]| 128 | 105 |171.9]103.1 
194 | 164 | 171 | 170 | 172 °106.6|105.4/129.2|| 134 | 109 |185.6|114.8 


Commercial and Industrial Failures 


Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


in the United States 


: data do not include banks 


Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities Year Number | Liabilities 

($1,000) ($1,000) (31,000) 

22,156 302,286 12,244 310, 1043. oS 3,221 45,339 

8,881 295,121 9,607 203,173 ad aie te 1,222 1,6 

21,214 443,744 9,490 183,253 1945 .... 809 30,225 
26,355 668,282 12,836 246,505 1946 1,129 67,349 
28,285 736,310 11,408 168,204 1947 3,474 204,612 
1,822 928,313 14,768 182,520 1948 »250 234,620 
20,307 502,830 13,619 166,684 1949 9,246 308,109 
19,859 457,520 11,848 136,104 1950. 9,162 248,283 
12,091 333,959 9,405 100,763 1951 8,058 259,547 


A business failure, as defined for this record, 
occurs when a commercial or industrial enterprise 
is involved in a court proceeding or a voluntary 
action which is likely to'end in loss to creditors. 
Specifically, the Dun & Bradstreet record of fail- 
ures includes discontinuances following assign- 
ment, voluntary or involuntary petition in 
bankruptcy, attachment, execution, foreclosure, 
etc.; voluntary withdrawals from business with 
known loss to creditors; also enterprises involved 
in court action, such as receivership, and since 
June, 1943, reorganization, or arrangement, which 
may or may not lead to discontinuance; as well 


as businesses making voluntary compromises with 
creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 
with the bankruptcy reports of the Attorney Gen- | 
eral of the United States is not possible. The lat- | 
ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cluding farmers, employees, professional men | 
and others not in business, all of which are ex- | 
cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. Re- 
visions -were made in the classification of failures 
in 1933 and 1939, In these years, two sets of fig- | 
ures are given—the original denoted as ‘‘A’’ for | 
comparison with previous years and the revised | 


denoted as ‘“B’’ for comparison with subsequent | 
years. 


: 


Sources of revenue 

| Corporation ‘income and profits taxes() 

Individual income and employment taxes:- 
nmcome tax not withheld 

ithheld taxes: * 

z Income and old-age insurance....... oincitron ao 

Bt Railroad retirement - ; : 

& ens Withheld taxes... 


Total indi inc. and employ, taxes... , esi 
Miscellaneous internal revenue: 


 . Capital stock tax (repealed)..... Sob bidgno che cols 


MMEESERES COR. 220 se Fiano ashi Ue Goes Blair des 
GATE FAX ty / Fale he sreceel ys sane “35> oath on es cre cel en 


Distilled porrita (imported, excise) . 
Distilled spirits (domestic, excise) . 
Distilled spirits rectification tax. ..... 
Wines, cordials, etc. (imported, excise) 
Wines, cordials, ete. (domestic, excise) . 
Rectifiers; liquor dealers; manufacturers ofstills 
(CFEC G V0 ee se a a RE 
Stamps for distilled spirits intended for export... .. 
Case stamps for distilled spirits bottled in bond... . 
Container stamps. . 
TPCROS EEO a eae entre eR a a ee ES Me ae 
Fermented: malt Wquers. +, s....0 seas vce sede ews ec 
Brewers; dealers in malt liduor (special taxes)...... 


Total alcohol taxes aetna Quo 8m Joec TOA pa 
Tobacco taxes: 


AMAR BUDCR MANGO) fae eye wiv cial cia espns ote ee pees 
BAPE OE ENON), ference ticiay anise wm dl ejeiele od Cosham ae 
Snuff ti 


_ Tobacco (chewing and smoking) 

_ Cigarette papers and tubes. 
as Leaf dealer penalties; etc... . 
» Cigarette and cigar floor taxe 


Stamp taxes: 
Bonds, tape of capital stock, deeds of con- 
veyan 
Transfers of capital stock and similar interest 


Manufacturers’ excise taxes: 
Lubricating oils 
REAR OMETES A lc) cg Eis Tetayiae ayaarh db Te or afOMee xk) spas “aloe Re 


Other automobiles and motorcycles............... 
Parts and accessories for automobiles... .... 0.0... 
Electrical energy. ....0.-..ss0Teeseeee 7 
Electric, gas and oil appliances 
Electric’ light bulbs and tubes...7......... 
io sets, television sets, eonueeneer com. 
ponents, etc.,.... 
Phonograph records. 
Musical instruments 
Mechanical pencils, et 
Mechanical refrigerators, quick freeze units, air- 
TC MAODEL RIRCLO) fore < ciccs cic cieauoln nese ieee DU kae.e peters 
REAL OHORM Ds satire.) Hie syccim eh ae HNaRTe «ci eeReVANE eave rel 
Business and store machines. .......6...-.....005 
Photographic apparatus....... erating eo latte onto 
Sporting goods............... SS orc car) ChE gO Cee ee 
ishing rods, creels; 66.22.6005 owe. ce se le ee 
Firearms, shells and cartridges................... 
ISCOIS) ATUL O VOLVELS: 2). see ciareiso.s/s cicc seis nice ae wie © 


Total manufacturers’ excise taxes:.......... 
Retailers’ excise taxes: 
Furs 


Total retailers’ excise taxes...............--5 
Miscellaneous taxes: 
Wagering, excise 

Wagering, special. . 


eacalt ilestione service. . 
Transportation of oil by ‘pipe PIMOS ieee hee ets a over 
‘Transportation of persons, seats, berths........... 
Transportation of property... ...--+-+- eee eee eee 
Leases of safe GEPOSIt DOXES... cere we neee 


|$21,466,910,019 
11,545,060,075 
21,313,071,984 
620,621, 
21,933/693/736 


ae Total tobacco taxes ;.). 22a oss ce eed 


Rotabetamp taxes... soi. iw os ceo oe f 


752 


9,907, 539,090 
15, 900,519, ae 
579,778,133 
ts) 750.297, 311 


"259,616,432 951,546 | 
33,738,370,243 | 26,624,787,948 
“""750,590,517 |" 638,523,186 |” 
82,556,471 91,206,651 | 
187,478,577 172,361,778 
1,402}251,860 | 1,574,472'599 | — 
31,812,387 38,052,750 
3,753,216 1932 
68,620,510 63,515,969 
15,249,383 9,160,877 
_ "28/459 12,343 
1,285,096 1,089,819 
12;079,850 14,920,839 
99, 262/147 24 
722/149,917 665,008, 720 
148,218 4,462,168 
2,549,119,620 | 2,546,807,924 
44,760,432 ‘44,219,557 
49,570 55,814 
12/261 6,789 5,4 
1,474,059,557 | 1,293,965,853 180,093, 708 
4,795,919 7,235, 103 —2)439,184 
22/817,336 33,870,079 | —11,052, va 
913, 1,041,047 127,853. 
1,630 92 
17,752,482 | 826 17,751,655 3 
1,565,162,382 | 1,380,396,000 184,766,381 — 
54,978,607 56,105,078 ~ 1,126,472. 
22,577,076 28,678,956 | _—6,101,880 ~ 
7,353,364 8,222,176 — 868,813 
6,374 100,335 —13,961 
84,995,421 93,106,546 8,111,126 
95,286,094 97,238,095 — 1,952,002 
713,174,163 569,047,960 144,126,202 
161,362,443 98,383,2 — 37,020,798 
147,444 980 121,284,890 26,160,090 
578,149,013 653,363,451 | —75,214, 
164,135,183 119,475,023 44,660,159 
53,093,612 93,183,837 | —40,090,225 
89,544,456 121,996,228 | 32,451 7s 
30,736, 158 30,283,546 452,611 — 
118,244,074 128,187,344 — 9,943,270. 
6,880,340 7,007, 07 ~ 126, 
412/292 10,756,238 — 1,343,947 — 
ASRUG E181 |e wee Shae 4,816,118 
57,969,730 96,319,357 | —38,349,628 
8,032,076 68,530 55 a 
48,515,237 491,075 
33,765,542 46,020,407 
13,644,356 15,806,757 
2/857,094 2,055,145 
10,679,087 17,846,423 
1,890 62,064 ; 
2,348,913,908 | 2,383,676,697 | —34,762,790 
51,436,075 57,603,519 = 6,167,445 
220,402/822 210,239,008 10,163,814 
90,799,198 82,831,477 7,967,720 
112,891,829 106,339,486 | _6,552,342 
475,529,924 457,013,592 | 18,516,431 
4,371,869 '|o.e.05 4 pee 4,371,869 
975,107, slice an eee Rae 3,197 
78,473,191, 80,191,884 — 1,718,693 
395,433,541 354,659,895 40,773,646 
310,336,743 290,319,938 20,016,804 
26,881,146 24,945,943 1,935,202 
275,173,735 237\617,256 37,556,479 
388,589,269 381,341,748 7,247,520 
10,210,796 9,568,646 y14 


Tre id 


Finance—Revenue Collections; 


> 


1951 
CPE on Ren 782,072 346,491,715 
ub dues and initiati iG 30,119,719 
3,609,910 
Bowling alleys, 20,730,881 


‘ated devices 

cer fecan wae process or renovated butter 
Gnd filled Cheese... «oan. oo ieee eee eerie se 

, inel. special taxes (repealed)........|.-----------.-- 

Narcotics, incl. marihuana and special taxes....... 


or ers: 
i 
Ee 
z 
Ee 
R 
< 
‘® 
& 
& 
o 
io} 
Bi 
=} 
° 


E 
° 
2 
8 
eg 
: 
z 


1,260,664 
Total miscellaneous taxce eRe 2. conan ens ate | 1,947,437,055 
Total miscellaneous internal revenue... ..| 9,804,305, 

: Poca focal tall collections... --.us0s0. 0505 65:009;585,560 


-. as: 


1,842,598,464 
9,433,328,964 
50,445,686,315 4,563,899.: 
TIncludes collections from Alaskan Railroads in the amounts of $6,741 for 1951 and $8,087 for 1952. 


@ Taxable Individual Income Tax Returns 1949 


_ Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue, Treasury Department 
‘¢ meeet Adjusted S PES ee oe eee = 
d gross . 0! ross ax no. o ro 
ey Sianscs oteaae ihe liability|| income classes | returns | income | liability 


($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) Coe 


20 under 25..... 116,446} 2,588,897; 491,165 
: 254,328 2,453||25 under 30..... 65,543) 1,787,821 378,482 
i 1,035,643 35,984/|30 under 40..... 71,287| 2,446,523 593,440 
i, 1,375,923 ,562||40 under 50 34,431 ,529,547 
| 2,098,32! 110,540]|50 under 60. 8,881] 1,029,247 321,978 
4 2,699,261 163,245||60 under 70. 11,21 724,293 45,7 
‘i 3,226,328 231,228)|70 under 80. r E 551,992 199,181 
=) ~ 4,729,038 294,659||80 under 90. .... 4,982 422,375 159, 
4] 5,197,035) 355,421||90 under 100.... 3,657 346,31 135,971 
4 6,063,625 419,876|/100 under 150... 02 961, 407,379 
4 7,021,231 455,824||150 under 200... 2,723 466,140) 216, 
14,202,032 953,481||200 under 250... 1,189 263,958 130,760 
} 3 13,825,865) 965,921|/250 under 300... 165,094 84, 
4 under 4.5...... 2,728,930) 11,561,339] 853,713)/300 under 400... 184,812 97,470 
4.5 under 5...... 1,998,548] 9,468,498 755,465||400 under 500... 234 104,392 57,671 
Bunder6....... 2,356,936| 12,829,253] 1,125,993}|500 under 750... 280 167,972 96; 
6 under 7....... 1,218,244) - 7,846,238 765,667||750 under 1,000. . 99 86,360 52,036 
7 under 8.......: 637,062| 4,749,378 502,994||1,000 under 1,500. 69,688 40,342 
8 under 9 on 373,238 3,159,307 357,962||1,500 under 2,000. 316 23,689 
9 under.10. . 252,314! 2,386,520] 286,690)|2,000 under 3,000. 20 48,340 30,136 
10 under 11. F 185,416 1,940,581 243,385]|3,000 under 4,000. 12 42,687 22,737 
11 under 12. : 134,444 1,542,859 204,851||4,000 under 5,000. 3 12,463 a 
12 under 13..... 107,744] 1,342,481 186,196]}|5,000 or more.... 4 43,015 22,614 
13 under 14..... 84,126] 1,134,167 165,046 
14 under 15..... 69,842] 1,011,742 152,419/|Total taxable 


15 under 20..... 22014201 3,783,153 625,709|| returns 35,638 ,295/|138,566,406114,538,141 


For the income year 1949, there were 51,814,124 individual income tax returns. This is 257,882 
returns, or 0.50 %, less than were filed for the previous year. The 1949 returns consist of 16,710,800 
optional returns, Form 1040A; 21,632,380 short-form returns, Form 1040; and 13,470,944 long-form 
returns, Form 1040. Of the total returns, there were 38,343,180 returns ‘on which the tax is determined 
from the tax table; and 42,122,784 returns show use of the optional standard deduction. 

The number of taxable returns was 35,628,295. A decrease of 782,953 returns, or 2.15% of the 
number of taxable returns for 1948. Nontaxable returns number 16,185,829, which is an increase of 
525,071 returns, or 3.35%. ‘ 

The total adjusted gross income was $161,373,205,000. A decrease of $2,800,656,000, or 1.71%, as 
compared with adjusted gross income reported for 1948. The adjusted gross deficit for 1949 was 
$799,280,000, an increase of $141,433,000 over the deficit of the previous year. 


The tax liability for 1949 was $14,538,141,000. A decrease of $903,388,000, or 5.85%, as compared 
to the tax for 1948. ; 


U. S. Series E Savings Bonds and Redemption Values 


By continuing to hold bonds after maturity cwners will earn further interest j 
schedule of redemption values set forth below. 2 aocordanss Viena 


Redemption values 
after issue date 


Extended values 
after maturity date 


New Issue Old Issue All Issues Since Old Issue 
May 1, 1942 to May 1, 1941 to 
May 1, 1952 April 1, 1952 May 1, 1942 April 1, 1942 


$18.75 $37.50 $18.75 $37.50 $25.00* | $50.00* | $25.00* 5 ye 
18.85 37.70 18.75 37.50 25.37 50.75 25.31 se0 eo 
19.05 38.10 18.87 37.75 25.75 51.50 25.62 51.25 
19.30 38.60 19.00 38.00 26.12 52.25 5.94 51.87 
19.55 39.10 19.12 38.25 26.50 53.00 26.25 52.50 
19.80 39.60 19.25 38.50 26.90 53.80 26.56 53-12 
20.05 40.10 19.50 39.00 27.30 54.60 26.87 53.75 
20.30 40.60 19.75 39.50 27.70 55.40 27.19 54.37 
20,55 41,10 20.00 40.00 28.10 56.20 27.50 55.00 
20.90 41.80 20.25 40.50 28.50 57.00 27.81 55.62 
21.25 42.50 20.50 41.00 28.95 57.90 28.12 56.25 
21.60 43.20 20.75 41.50 29.40 58.80 28.44 56.87 
21.95 43.90 21.00 42.00 29.85 59.70 28.75 57.50 
22.30 44.60 21.50 43.00 30.30 60.60 29.06 58.12 ) 
22.65 45.30 22.00 44.00 30.75 61.50 29.37 58.75 | 
23.00 46.00 22.50 45.00 31:20 62.40 30.00 60.00 | 
23.40 46.80 23.00 46.00 31.65 63.30 30.67 61.33 
23 80 47.60 23.50 47.00 32.15 64.30 31.33 62.67, | 
k 24.20 48.40 24.00 48.00 32.65 65.30 32.00 64.00 | 
DEEN ES ee ric> diese ic 24.60 49,20 24.50 49.00 33.15 66.30 32.67 5.33 
Maturity Value....| $25.00 $50.00 $25.00 $50.06 $33.67 $67.34 -| $33.33 $66.67 


*Value at beginning of extended maturity period. 
Complete information on Series E, H, J, and K Savings Bonds i 


circulars #653, #905 and #906 dated May 21, 1952 and April 29, 19ex ns 1 Treasury Department 


| 
: 
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Finance—Income Tax Collections by States 753. 


U. S. Internal Revenue Collections by States, 1952 
Source: Bureau of Internal Revenue. (For Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1952.) 


Tax receipts are credited by the States in which the collections are made. Receipt: 
_ States do not indicate the tax bi = Oe Lentini basete 
Se oe be urden of the respective States, since the taxes may be eventually borne 


: Aapdad dete = 
ncome come an nemploy-| Corporation | Miscellane- 
Collection taxes not |employment| ment in- | income and | ous internal * 
districts withheld taxes surance | profits taxes revenue Las: 
withheld 
Bicttiheya, Sais $98,273,919) $146,490,362| $2,392,913] $113,669,440|  $25,575,231| $386,401,865 
Ae es: <5 57,241,860 49,384,166 584,868 25,103,051 10,212'001 142/525,946 
peice ect 53,216,825 51,953,769 881,684 40,251,118 10,949,263 7,252, 
531,108,24 830,763,384, 8,179,78 636,195,143 354,072,959] 2,360,319,516 
708,951,943] — 93 10} 10,784,211 558, 237,236,606] 2,284,965,975 
etc > sty 116,614,211) 265,973,263 ,696,1 125,946,802 64,891,175) 575,121,587 
eae 222,840,570} 418,870,983 5,111,287] 350,298,307 102,855,003] 1,099,976,1 
Diarareaenere a 1128 124, ,398 1,685,864 546,002,864 13,442,659 768,958,453 
Se eee 202,661,406 192,041,661 2,682,516] 117,206,292 80,656,918 595,248,793 
ecg akc 140,878,031 223,154,828 3,235,41 169,434,057 100,656,390} 637,358,721 
She tee ,804,922 56,631,095 556,031 35,614,352 10,389,330| 134,995,730 
eg Fenty 8 ig POP 37,291,573 42,587,694 553,250 ; ' . 7,998,612 ,674,165 
ae iotir : 665,855,136] 1,674,951,207| 20,103,267| 1,744,279,981 471,338,637| 4,576,528,228 
Fires, 168,786,386| 201,528,208 2,434,773 173,090,636} 258,543,914] 804,383,917 
diana. ...3.... 390,615,487 5,071,935 339,980,011] .389,325,091]) 1,358,804,349 
2,217,982 135,445,685 37,646,413 3706, 
1e1's61,303|  2o021128| Isrsos'o19| 784:115,603) 1,191,984°968 
132,171,650| 151.296,086|  2'328,677| 133,177,181|  75,073,196| 494,046,790 
a 37,279,3 62,415,261 963,206 52,996,478 9,702,980 163,357,282 
Bree Bee 280,151,844 895,663,199 4,545,450 283,632,063 290,740,103] 1,754,732,659 
343,657,981 938,766 ! 28,228 575,136,130 ate Seetane 1,838,263,072 


er A 51,740,676 47,659,148 2 27,868,447 11,743,538 139,819,236 

wales 177,733,443 745,259,801 4,575,110} 387,013,520} 189,655,088) 1,504,236,962 

AGS aL 100,884,097 176,784,577 2,274,741 170,271,223 50,480,132| 500,694,770 

te ere 46,821,02 38,904,985 393,326 21,978,519 7,905,915 116,003,770 
109,737,911 158,227,509 1,429,347 63,097,417 60,162,236 392,654,4 

Reh ees yal5, 21,922,134 218,05 769,909 7,583,416 62,808,996 

New Hampshire. . 26,238,412 51,683,231 708,651 26,947,482 6,175,108 111,752,884 

ist New Jersey... 89,642,488 133,457,739 1,697,634 106,656,765 52,586,144) 384,040,820 

5th New Jersey. . 285,405,397 560,087,602 7,676,922| 422,141,736] 240,801,337) 1,516,112,994 

New Mexico..,..|. 40,820,596 39,940,986 436,557 13,470,699 7,553,323 102,222,161 

ist New York.... 285,268,724| 455,320,617 5,567,966 181,540,954 115,594,494) 1,043,292,755 

2nd New York... 534,951,604| 1,326,000,051| 15,581,946| 2,542,873,478] 520,860,499) 4,940,267,578 

3rd New York... 587,092,075| 1,325,240,555| 16,974,618] 1,585,298,231 494,604,687| 4,009,210,166 

14th New York.. 174,062,524} 418,702,075 4,890,294| 363,056,885] 103,755,674) 1,064,467,452 

2ist New York.. 71,195,121 157,453,819 2,160,775| 129,345,690 58, ,293| 418,546,698 


28th New York.. 141,563,662] 308,366,423 4,103,292) 311,791,455 85,801,431 851,626,263 
North Carolina. . 144,356,418} 234,700,876 3,991,848] 270,668,122) 868,475,454) 1,522,192,718 
North Dakota... 34,649,310 22,188,891 227,813 8,549,711 3,748,448 69,364,173 
epi s hts 178,857,785| 315,520,301 4,086,651 377,840,725 158,507,727| 1,034,813,189 

LUPE ra ae 85,656,254 181,460,286 2,386,329} 243,207,076 58,770,867 571,480,812 

th Cre 76,822,743 135,112,181 1,709,463 100,843,002 18,282,255| 332,769,644 

18th Ohio. ae 318,486,845} 942,764,294 9,718,330] 1,043,178,470| 284,548,812) 2,598,691.75i% 
Oxklahom or 132,624,156 174,668,776 2,269,710} 219,765,339 110,247,267) 639,575,248 
Seta 141,680,978 180,239,924 2,228,790) 114,264,051 25,852,565| 464,266,308 
424,932,404 927/392'009| 10,714,589] 686,216,776) 393,105,183) 2,442,360,961 
60,844,723 193,514,294 3,014,448] 221,948,496 32,288,856 511,610,817 
294,991,344| - 697,792,333 9,682,387| 913,327,273] 262,965,989] 2,178,759,326 
59,065,455 114,289,597 1,271,602 93,441,331 25,070,539 293,138,524 
59,552,823 92,936,508 1,551,491 94,173,585 15,426,907 263,641,314 
oe 35,520,589 24,357,608 229,398 11,156,856 4,804,355 76,068,806 
Brat veahatas 134,006,717 178,921,012 2,678,745) 135,408,683 43,003,673} 494,018,830 
Scio eee 329,965,273] -- 341,768,953 4,294,689] 362,963,711 107,080,725] 1,146,073,351 
Sao hike 335,774,497] 303,429,449 4,075,756] 242,951,130 102,252,448 988,483,280 


NODA earn st eis =e 32,912,105 61,197,095 641,980 38,624,398 13,292,362 146,667,940 

Pecurenecr om 15,222,567 26,708,464 350,139 20,351,316 4,548,192 67,180,678 
Virginia..:-..... + 158,883,510} 261,134,909 3,061,858 222,034,776 406,308,603] 1,051,423,656 
Washington..... 208,184,531 342,957,150 3,564,131 180,137,369 64,574,695 799,417,876 


67,380,043 120,254,340 1,933,432 102,840,216 24,353,087 316,761,118 
strays Sowoxe 201,711,43 423,606,097 5,514,432 448,991,725| 206,256,116] 1,286,079,809 


9 
AS ated 29,337,976 19,347,480 188,949 9,960,287 4,809,034 63,643,726 
Mota... eis et 11,545,060,075121,933,693,736| 259,616,432 21,466,910,019 9,804,305;298165,009,585,560 


TOTALS FOR STATES COMPRISED OF MORE THAN ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT 


Alaska.......... 12,321,277; 25,159,844 234,694 3,290,768 3,342,681) 44,349,260 
California......: 1,240,060,18% 1,762,198,494] 18,964,000] 1,032,753,248 591,309,565| 4,645,285,491 
Tilinois.......... 834,641.522| 1,876,479,416| 22,538,040] 1,917,370,617 729,882,551| 5,380,912.145 
Maryland....... 279,628,188 888,991,218 4,545,450] 283,632,063 288,432,508] 1,745,229,428 
Missouri........ 278,617,540 922,044,378] ,~ 6,849,851 557,284,743| 240,135,220) 2,004,931,732 
New Jersey.....- 375,047,885 693,545,391 9,374,556 528,798,501 293,387,481 1,900,153,814 
New York....... 1,794,133,710| 3,991,083,540} 49,278,891 5,113,906,693| 1,379,008,078|12,327,410,912 
OHIO Fe. rs so os 659,323,627| .1,574,857,062} 17,900,773 1,765,069,273 520,104,661| 4,537,755,396 
Pennsyivania.... 780,768,471] 1,818,698,636| 23,411,424 1,821,492,545 688,360,028 5,132,731,104 
MORAG... aie wie es ons 65,739,77 645,198,402 8,370,445) 605,914,841 209,333,173] 2,134,556,631 
Washington..... 195,863,258 317,797,306 3,329,437 176,846,601 61,232,014 755,068,616 
Puerto Rico..... 523,656 6,671,980 None None 2,307,595 9,503,231 


be deposited or are not reported to the Treasury as deposited 
until after June 30, thus carrying them into the following fiscal year as recorded in the statements. show- 
ing the condition of the Treasury. 


he Se 
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754 
' Stock of Money in 


Source: Treasury Department 
Money Held in Treasury 


1.967,664,597 
663 


pPreliminary, subject to revision. 

Note. There is maintained in the Treasury— 
Gi) as a reserve for United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890—$156,039,431-in gold bul- 
lion; (ii) as security for Treasury notes of 1890— 
an equal dollar amount in standard silver dollars 
(these notes are being canceled and retired on re- 
ceipt); (iii) as security for outstanding silver 
certificates—silver in bullion and standard silver 
dollars of a monetary value equal to the face 
amount of such silver certificates; and (iv) as 
security for gold certificates—gold bullion of a 
value at the legal standard equal to the face 


By Kinds, In Circulation 
the United States 


Money Outside of Treasury 


bet OO 
py 
i} Cs) 


Beeneses 


156,039,431 
156,039,431 
156,039,431 
156,039,431 
150,039,431 


156,290, 3 
32,006,292, 27,809,229,569| 180.1 
33,243,443, 104|29,025,925,276|p184.84 


eral Reserve Bank must main reserves in goldi 
certificates of not less than 25 percent against it; 

Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation. oldj 
certificates deposited with Federal Reserve Agents: 
as collateral, and those deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a redemption fund 

are counted as part of the required reserve. “‘Gold! 


certificates’ as herein used includes credits with) 
the Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


amount of such gold certificates. Federal Reserve 
notes are obligations of the United States and a 
first lien_on all the assets of the issuing Federal 
Reserve Bank, Federal Reserve notes are secured 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year’ 


Source: Treasury Department 


Gold coin Federal National 
June Silver Subsidiary ic 
an reserve bank 
30 bullion dollars silver notes notes 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,985.539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 84,260,500 | 819,273,593 49.02 
2.865,482,492 268.857.494 | 258.855,239 3.405.877.120 | 719.037.730 35.12 
4/360,382,000 | 522,061,078 733,366,074 52.54 
if a * 539.959.520 698.317,468 54.59 
-- /29, ,090,868 | 447,078,371 167,190,3 63.41 
. ./22,736,704,552 | 547,077,816 140,337,0 63.44 
. |22,387,522,108 | 538,996,515 133,357,652 54.58 
494/338,077 127,218,244 47.25 
493,943,078 121,215,375 42.10 
493,580,003 115,114,110 40.83 
493,462,387 107,322,55 42.02 
493,100,146 100,358,076 44,74 
; 492,857,480 93,834,756 46.07 
. .|24,230,720,268 | 492,582,858 87,615,382 46.20 
». -{21,755,888,335 | 492'248°551 ; 82/381'737 42.67 
.|23,346,498,498 | 491,896,851 |1,117,889,100 78,367,468 3.35 


Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1934 and since), excludes gold not held in the Treasury. 


U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
Source: Federal Reserve System 
(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve Banks. In millions of dollars) 


Total Coin and small denomination 
End in cir- currency Large denomination currency 
Oo cula- pire eS Se } 
PRE Ra Rt Win PTO Sa ' 
year| tion |Total|Coin| $1 /$2| $5 | $10 | $20 | Total) $50 |$100 |$500|$1,000)$5,000/$10,000 
1935 | 5,882] 4.518] 478] 460/33] 815/1,373/1,359| 1,369] 358| 62 “a 
1940 | _8,732| 6,247| 648] 610/39|1,129|2'021/1'800| 2'489/ Basl1sig| aor $23 | 36: 60 eal 
1941 | 11,160] 8,120) 751] 695/44/1,355]2\731/2,545| 3:044| 724/17433| 261| 556 | So 46 toe all 
1942 | 15,410/11,576| 886] 801/55/1,693|4,051/4,096| 3,837|1,019|1,910| 287| B86-| 9 25 a | 
1943 | 20,449/14/871/1,019| 909|70]1,973/6,194/5,705| 5,580|1,481/2/912| 407| 749 | § 22 | 
1944 | 25,307|17,580/1,156| , 987/81)2,150|5,983|7,224| 7°730|1'996|4,153| 555| 99¢ | 10 24 an 
1945 | 28,515/20,683|1,274|1,039/73]2,313|6,782(9,201| 7/834|2'327|4'290| 454| soy | 29 24 Be 
1946 | 28,952/20,437|1,361|1,029|67)2,173)6,497|9,310| 8,518|2/492|4°771| 438| 733 |  & 26 
1947 | 28,868/20,020/1,404| 1,048/65|2,110|6,275|9,119| 8,850/2,548(5;070| 4281 382 | | 28 a | 
1948 | 28,224/19/529/1/464|1/049/64|2/047|6,060|8,846| 8,698|2'494|6;074| 400| yor | 2 17 
1949 | 27,600|19,025/1,484| 1,066 /62|2,004/5,897|8,512| 8,578|2'435|5,056| 382| 6801 & il | 
1950 | 27,741/19,305|1,554/1/113/64|2/049|5,098|8,529| 8/438|2'422|8'043| 368] fee 4 |° 12 3 
1951 | 29,206!20,530/1,654|1,182/67'2,120/6,32919.1771 8'678|2,544|5,207| 385| bse 4 12 3 
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_ Finance—Banks, Deposits, Auaeras Liabilities; Fire Losses 
All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits 


Comprises all national banks i Ra oeiee ie Fiuded in abetn ti 
i nation: Ey nm the continental | cl n abstracts issued by State banking depart- 
ted States and all State commercial banks, | ments. Also includes, for June 1934-June 1935. pri- 


trust Companies, mutual and stock savings banks | vate banks that submitted reports - 
and such private and industrial banks as are in- | troller of the Currency. i mee ee 


Total Deposits 
{in millions of dollars) 


159 


Number of Banks 


mber 


Nonmember Nonme 
Member banks banks Member banks banks 
Date. | Total |———$_—_$_—__—-_———_ Total 
June all ; : Mu- all Mu- 
30 banks Na- ‘ tual banks Na- tual. 
x Total | tional | State Other Total | tional} State | say- | Other 
= ngs 
1920....| 29,715] 9,399) 8,025 17,159| 8,242) 5,168] 10,713 
1925....| 28,479| 9°538| 8.066 19,912| 12°546| 7089]. 12/095 
1930..-:| 23.855) 82315) 7.247 23/235] 14.834] 91117) 12/642 
1935....| 16,047] 6,410) 5,425 22'477| 12,461] 9'830| 6,381 
1940...) 14/955] 6,398] 5,164 33,014| 18,715] 10.631] 8,410 
1943....| 14,618] 6,703] 5,060 4,589} 29,427| 11,132} 12,076 
1944. | 14,553| 6,773| 5,036 65,585| 35,690| 12,460] 14,869 
1945... 35 6,840] 5,01 76 ,534| 41,844) 14°413| 18,242 
1946: : 14,567| 6,887] 5,012 80,212! 42,307| 16,266| 20,387 
1947. 14,716| 6,928] 5,012 77.146} 38,289] 17,426] 20.488 
1948 14;719| 6,925} 4,998 78.753| 38.699| 18/195) 20:706 
1949 14,680| 6.903] 4,987 73)219| 38,761| 18,934! 20,556 
1950....| 14,674] 6,885] 4.971 82,430! 40,277|- 19,927! 21.137 
1951....| 14,636] 6,859| 4,946 86,589| 43,149] 20/386! 21,737 
1952. ...| 14,599) 6/8151 4/925 92'720| 46/0491 217763! 23/598 
All Banks—Principal Assets and Liabilities, Dec. 30,:1951 


Source: Comptroller of the Currency. In thousands of dollars. 


Invest- 3 Invest- 

States Loans ments * Deposits States Loans ments * Deposits 
Maine yoo. es 260,244 337,988 729,512|| North Dakota.. 152,651 319,848 601,051 
N. Hampshire. 248,789 253.254 583,007||South Dakota. . 175,471 232,206 530,371 
Vermont....... 202.768 110,237 363,387|| Nebraska : 459,878 564,052] 1,446,780 

- Massachusetts..| 3,262,319) 3,514,92 7,994,525|| Kansas. . 565,229 664,092) 1,840,601 
Rhode Island. . 23, 486,247) 1,080,164||Moptana f 163,134 279,823 15,325 
Connecticut....| 1,059,731} 1,513,082| 3,264,974||Wyoming...... 2,8 129,616 05,865 

— i —— Colorado...... 436,852 527,288] 1,313,510 
New England.| 5,457,484| 6,215,729] 14,015,569)| New Mexico 116,738 153,578 408,335 
| Oklahoma..... 536,077 663,800} 1,882,274 
New York..... 20,270,642| 16,508,199] 46,462,919 __———— — 
New Jersey....| 1,853,198] 2,516,327| 5,756,998||Northwest....| 2,688,873] 3,534,303] 8,939,112 
Pennsylvania...| 4,262,168} 4,798,843) 12,442,549 
Delaware...... 216,699 231,823 623,872|| Washington. ... 859,272 778,582| 2,304,602 
Maryland..... 618,830] 1,085,331) 2,212,525||Oregon........ 587,223 539,735} 1,514,028 
Dist. Col...... 372,607 550,46 1,258,416||California.....| 6,523,012) 5,274,046] 15,173,300 
| —_—_—_— }—_———__— |—_———_|Idaho......... 74,748 02,860 75,67 
Middle East.,.| 27,594,144) 25,690,989) 68,757,273||Utah,......... 240,926 247,229 653,583 
Nevada....... 62,629 100,667' 202,022 
Virginian... 811,999 819,580) 2,209,801||Arizona....... 224,074 170,178 532,942 
West Virginia. . 300,803 455,000} 1,020,093 -— 
North Carolina. 707,783 696,408) 2,113,442||Far West.....| 8,671,884, 7,313,297] 20,856,154 
308,847 796,775 
643,405) 1,990,491 
990,932| 2,210,971||Total states...| 67,608,117) 71,342,915)185,755,642 
487,816} 1,377,952 
298,985 79,427||Alaska........ 28,751 50.790 116,401 
752,140) 2,022,775||Canal Zone 1,06 3,785 24,57 
2,443,921| 8,028,898|}|Guam......... 2361 a terneiee 19,009 
a 691 340,558 80,043||Hawaii........ 191,309 115,440 384,326 
Kentucky.. heres tae fat tad ee Rico.... SBS ete 20C ioe 
SSEE..... 844, 5! oh ,204,42 BIMOB oe ai.- 2 fy i 
hale — Virgin Islands 1,582 2,683 4,762 
South........ 8,864,774| 9,618,253] 27,532,853 — 
Total possess- 
20s aca 2,770,628] 3,610,853} 8,609,130 GNSos-s scree 392,849 252,172 848,023 
Indiana....... 941,690). 1,675,152) 3,542,027 
PUIIOIS. So <2. 3,944,129} 5,911,041] 13.753,798||Tot. U. S. and 
Michigan...... 1,845,679| 2,683,40 6,016,806 possessions .| 68,000,966| 71,595,087| 186,603,665 
Wisconsin..... 86,590} 1,463,512) 3,286,25 
Minnesota..... 1,170,364} 1,144,139] 3,197,358 
CC ig ere ae 01,012 854,036] 2,394,120 
Missouri...... 1,770,866 1,628,210) 4,855,179 
Central....... 14,336,958| 18,970,344| 45,654,675 


*Investment figures above are for U, S. Government securities, direct and guaranteed obligations. 
Other investment totals follow: Obligations of State and political sub-divisions, $9,392,508,000. Other 


bonds, notes and debentures $5,989,483,000; Corporate stocks, 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Up to 1916 figures from Journal of Commerce 


$609,185, 000 


Source: National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss Year 

. |$217,885,850 . |$320,540,399}/1930....... $501,980.624//1941....... 

1909. F $788°708' 160 447,886,677||1931....... 451,643,866//1942. ...... 
1910. 214,003,300 495,406,012//1932....... 400,859,554!|/1943...... : 
1911. 217,004,575 506,541,001/|1933....... 271,453,189)|1944....... 
°1912. 438, 535,372,782||1934.....-. 271,197,296/'1945....... 
1913. 203,763,550 549,062,124!|1935....... 35,263,401|/1946....... 
1914 221,439,350 pee eeaat et | ey Sore eee ay aro. 
33, ,980,751/|1937....... ,959,423/|1948....... 

bats 258,377,952 472,933,969) |1938....... 258,477,944/|1949....... 
L917... uc. 289,535,050 464,607,102}|1939,...... 75,102,119||1950....... 
1918... 353,878,876 459,445,778')1940....... 285.878.697 ||1951.,..... 


including stocks of Federal Reserve banks, 


Loss 


$303,895,000 


314,295,000 


756 Tinahpen Bonk Clearviga, Sacro Gold Reserves; 
Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 


Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 
¥r. (Gal.)| New York, Phila. Chicago Boston | Los Ang. San Fran. 


$1,000 
1925.....|283,619.245 
1935... ..|181,551,008 
1940. ; . :<|160,878'038 
+... |834,432,654 
Wea « 371,553,899 
ees. [388,845,127 

. - /399, 634 
.1431,774,527 


Can 
ein! 


DOH 


= 
g 


Suspen- Suspen- Suspen- 

Year fone Deposits Year sions Deposits Year sions Deposits - 
1925..... 618 167,555,000|/1934..... 57 36,937,000) |1943..... 4 6,223,000 
1926705.<.. 976 260,378,000/|1935..... 34 10,015,000)|1944..... 1 405,000 
1927..... 669 99,329,000||1936..... 11,306,000 1945..... None’ |..d0-5 ose 
1928..... 19 142,580,000}||1937..... 59 19,723,000|}1946..... None wlk's cs 
1929 659 230,643.000}/1938..... 55 13,012,000||1947 ..... 1 167,000 
1930 3,35 853,363,000//1939..... 42 : 00/}1948..... None” jit seen eee 
FOS)... ,294 |1,690,669,000}/1940..... 22 5.943.000/}1949..... 4 2,443,000 
1932 1,456 | 715,626.000}/1941..... 8 3,726,000/}1950..... 42, 
1933*....| 4,004 |3,598,975,000111942..... 9 1,702,000/|1951..... 3 3,113,000 


*Figures for 1933 comprise 628 banks with deposits of $360,413,000 suspended before or after the 
banking’ holiday’ (the holiday began March 6 and closed March 15) or placed in receivership during the 
holiday; 2,124 banks with deposits of $2,520,391,000 which were not licensed following the banking 
holiday and were placed in liquidation or receivership; and 1,252 banks with deposits of $718,171,000 . 
which had not been licensed by June 30, 1933. 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Governments 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
Figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange. 


| Ne- Swit- Ar- ‘ 
| Unit. France} Ger- |ther-| zer- - Spain| U.S. | Italy| Bel- |Can-| gen- | Ja- | In- 
December, U. S. King.!| ma’y|lands| land | S.R. gium) ada | tina | pan | dia 
fp 138 | 191 110 412| 412 | 128 
1,648 | 456 | 611 189 444) 425 | 275 
2,690 701 | 581 | 192 431| 164 | 274 
1 549 609 | 214 474| 164 | 274 
1 502 734 | 144 416) 164 | 274 
1 665 734 | 141 497) 1 4 
1 824 735 | 161 Cl4) are 274 
1 965 734 | 230 838]..... 274 
1 We POS i TOS | ele ge lemme 300 992). 2. 274 
1 1,342 716 BY | 1,197) wee 274 
1 1,430 735.| 543 | 1,072).:... 274 
1 1,356 597. | 2041 Ble in 274 
1 1,387 624 | 408 | 143]..... 256 
1 1,504 698 | 496 PAL eae 247 
1 Bie ae 1,470 587 | 590 ZiIGhe cou 247 
1 548 316 11,452 621 50 268!..... 247 


1Beginning 1939 figures represent reserves of Bank of England only. 
1951 Gold Reserves in other countries (in millions of dollars)—Brazil 317; Chile 45; Cuba 311; 
Denmark 31; Egypt 174; Iran 138; Java 279; Mexico 208; New Zealand 32; Norway 50; Peru 46; 


South Africa 190; Sweden 152; Turkey 151; Uruguay 221; Venezuela 373; Bank for International 
Settlements 115. : 


United States Foreign Exchange Rates 


Currencies based on sterling quoted in dollars and cents; all others quoted in cents and decimals _ 
of a cent. (Gold rate $35 per ounce.) i 


Country and par Nov. 5, 1952 


urope 
Great Britain ($2.80 per pound).......... 2.8058 | Australia ($2.24 per pound)... on" 241% | 
Belgium (50 francs to the dollar)........ 2 001% Canada astas) ene Eh hee “hone. ‘a 
Denmark (14.45¢ per krone).............. 52 New Zealand ($2.80 per pound).. 2.79-9/16 
France (350 francs per dollar) (Free)..... 0.2834 | South Africa ($2.80 per pound) ...... 2.80-9/16 
ee AnY (Fed. Republic) 4.195 marks to Far East 
e dollar. 
Hong Kong (17.5¢ per Hong Kong dollar) 17.50 
ark. COMeCIAN) oe. site ee. .. 23.83 India Calcutta (21.00¢ per Fugen ee , .04 
RE PEMIM ANE Cb ail. Seth cee Oeics ke, 14.6215 | Pakistan (Karachi) (30.225¢ per rupee).:.. 30.35 
Holland (3:80 guilders per dollar)........ 26.36 Latin America 
Italy (average exchange rate is 624.88 lire Argentina (14.20 pesos per dollar) (Free) 17.25 
to the dollar in Milan and Rome). Brazil (5.40541c per cruzeiro).............. 5.46 
Norway (14.00 cents per krone)........... 14.03 Colombia (40 cents per peso) (official)... |. 40.00 
Spade nee cuss Seu Galigt) Sasoce ao wae Meee (8.65 pesos per dollar)............. 11.63 
Ww 5 cents per ONG) FA: on babhs : er i 
Buitecrigd: (lew pales natn u (parity altered Nov. 14, 1949) Free... cana 


Uruguay (52.63¢ per peso) Free 
aL] CaerOR QO SER ere: 23.33 Venezuela (29.85c per bolivar) 


Currency and bank deposits..... 
‘Savings and loan associations... . 


seer 


Hop LN cnoobnam 


be ; 
We cricnwoon 


dig. 3). 
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d. Corporate and other. . 
Liquidation of mortgage debt‘... 
Liquidation of debt not else-. 
lassifieds. . 5... 6. . ees 


where ¢ 
Total Liquid Saving...... 
Nonfarm dwellings’. ....... 
Other durable consu 
Total Gross Saving ( 


| 
| 


os) 
D 
1) 
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Divew. PNHOHMOMDOD 
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: 


ry 

nN 
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2After deducting change in bank loans made for 
-8Includes Armed Forces Leave bonds. < 


' SLargely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ goods, 
“including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. ‘ 
which they pertain, viz., saving in savings and loan asso- 


‘debt have been allocated to the assets to 
Ciations, insurance and securities. 


ae 
ad 


Counterfeit Money, Forged Checks, Savings Bonds 


‘HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS 


Compare a suspected bill with a genuine of the 
‘same type and denomination. Observe three 


‘things: 
> E Portrait 
 Counterfeit—Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white 
and scratchy. Squares in oval background usually 
dark and broken. 
Genuine—Stands out distinctly. Eyes appear 
lifelike. Tiny squares in background are clear. 


Colored Seal 
~ Counterfeit—Saw-tooth points around rim are 
usually broken off and uneven. Color may be 

lighter or darker than genuine. 
Genuine—Saw-tooth points around rim are even 
and sharp. : 

Paper * 

Counterfeit—Generally has no colored threads, 
put they may be imitated by red and blue pen and 


por cnaine--Has tiny red and blue threads scattered 


throughout. 


_ HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT COINS 
_ Prop coins on hard surface. Genuine coins have 
bell-like ring. Most counterfeits sound dull. 

Feel all coins. Most counterfeit coins feel greasy. 

Corrugated outer edge of genuine silver coins is 
eyen and regular. Edge of counterfeits is umeven, 
crooked, or missing in places. 
Gut edges of questionable coins. Most counter- 
feits can be easily cut with a knife. Genuine coins 
are not easily cut. 

Test silver coins with acid. Scrape coin and 
apply drop of acid. If coin is not silver it will 
turn black at once. Acid for testing silver coins 


made with: 
a6 "NSilver “Nitrate... 0506. ences: 10 Gr. 
Nitric Acid... .....eseesee eee ees 1 ce: 
Distilled Water............./....30 ce. 
few cents in 


The solution may be purchased for a 
any drug store. 


‘ FORGED CHECKS 

Some estimates have placed losses from worth- 
Jess checks as high as $300,000,000 a year. The 
Secret Service is engaged in a ‘“‘know your en- 
dorsers”” campaign against those who steal and 
forge Government checks and has prepared the 
following rules for guidance: 


IF YOU CASH CHECKS 


Know your endorser—require identification! In- 
‘sist that a person presenting a check identify him- 
self as the person entitled to that ‘check. 


o . 
WHNS SOOMHoMwwHOS 


ives NOW DoORHOOHH 


Includes unincorporated business saving of the types specified. 
_ 4Mortgage debt to institutions on one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings. 
6Construction of one- to four-family nonfarm dwellings less net acquisition of properties by non- 


‘individuals; also includes a small amount of construction of nonprofit institutions. 
_ 7Consumer expenditures on durable goods as estimated by the Department of Commerce, 
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the purpose of purchasing or carrying securities. 


although 
The other segments of individuals’ 


Before accepting any check, ask yourself this 
question: ‘If this check is returned as a forgery, 
can I locate the forger and recover my loss?’’ 

Insist that all checks be endorsed in your pres- — 
ence. If a check is already endorsed, ask that it — 
be endorsed again, then compare the handwriting. 

Require all checks to be initialed by the employee 
who pays out money for them, or who approves 
such payment. 


IF YOU RECEIVE CHECKS BY MAIL . 


Be at home, or have a member of your family 
at home, when checks are due to be delivered, It — 
you get the checks they cannot be stolen from your 
mail box. 

Print your name clearly on your mail box, Equip 
the box with a lock if you have not already done 
so. A lock may prevent a loss. 

Cash your checks in the same place each month. 
This will make identification easier, 


Do not endorse your check until you are in the 
presence of the person you will ask to cash it, 

Millions of the checks issued by the Government 
go to dependents of men in the armed forces, to 


Social Security pensioners, to war veterans, to ee 
farmers, to holders of Government bonds, amd = ~ 
others. When these checks are stolen, the payees x 
may be deprived of some of the necessities of life. 1S 


SAFEGUARD YOUR BONDS ‘a 


Your Savings Bonds are safer to hold than cash 
and they grow in value while cash does not. Yet 
thieves manage to break in and steal. Every year 3 
the Secret Service arrests scores of offenders who : 
have stolen, forged and fraudulently cashed Sav- 5 
ings Bonds. You can’t lose. The Treasury Depart- 
ment will replace any Savings Bonds lost, stolen, 
mutilated or destroyed. You can help the Secret 
Service track down offenders and make it easier 
for the Government to replace lost or stolen bonds. 
Here’s how: - s 

Keep your bonds in a safe deposit box or some 
other safe place. 

Keep a record of the serial numbers, amounts, 
and dates of issue in a separate place, apart from 
the bonds themselves. 


Give prompt notice of your loss, with serial num- 
bers, issue dates (month and year), denominations 
(maturity value), and name and address of the 
owner to the Division of Loans and Currency, 
Treasury Department, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 


y eud, 

All information about counterfeit money or 
forged Government checks or bonds should be re- 
ported to the nearest office of the U.S. Secret 
Service, Treasury Department. 
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758 Finance—Stock Transactions; Bureau of the Mint; Customs Receipts 1 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: 


‘ew York Stock Exchange 

Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks 
__—$—_____— |__|! Year 

Par Value | High ; Low (Cal.) 


Y ——————s 
(Cal) Shares Par Value | High 


seeeses3 


081 000 570.298 000 OL 500 OT 500//1938 
1981, 1293, ' , vee 
260 69 1 Sate 1939... 


spesese 
SEREREAS 


2s 


709. 
646,000 |2. ++.| 253,623,8 
20,000 |190,000 1948..:| 302,218,965 
458,000|145,000| 65 os 


RSLS. 


= 


. 
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se838 
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fe 
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*Record high. 
As of the close of business Dec, 31, 1951, there were 1,495 steck issues, aggregating 2,615, 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $109,483,613,065. 


z 


08! 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Curb Exchange 
Seat price 


Yearly volumes Yearly volumes 
Stocks ~ Bonds Date Stocks Bonds 


$513,551,000/$254,000/$150,000 34,656,354 $249,705,000 
863,541,000) 225,000} 70,000 22,301,852) 176 
. 981,297,000 
56 929,433,000 
...|100,916,602) 944,374,000 
.| 60,050,695} 1,013,639,000 
... |. 75,747,764) 1,171,440,000 
7...|104,178,804} 442,361,000 “ 
49,640,238) 366,974,000 eA ; 
45,729,888] 444,497,000 ..-|107,792,340 
42,928,377! 303,902,000 7,25) -.-1111,629,218 


Change of name to American Stock Exchange, 
October, 1952. 


Date 


7 


effective Jan. 1, 1953, was voted by the Curb 


Bureau of the Mint 
Source: Bureau of the Mint 


The first United States Mint was established in The Bureau of the Mint manufactures all domes. 
Philadelphia, Pa., then the nation’s capital, by the | tic coins, acquires gold and silver bullion, safes 
Act of April 2, 1792 which provided for gold, silver | guards the Government’s holdings of monets 
and copper coinage. Originally, supervision of the | metals, administers the issuance of ‘Treas 
Mint was a function of the Secretary of State, but | licenses for acquisition, possession and use of gold 
it became (1799) an independent agency reporting | for business purposes. Other activities include the 
directly to the President. When the Coinage Act | refining of gold and silver, coinage for foreigr 
of 1873 was passed, all mint and assay office ac- | governments, manufacture of medals for the arme: 
tivities were placed under a newly organized | services, manufacture of coinage dies and platinun 
Bureau of the Mint in the Department of the} assay utensils, and special assays of bullion an 


Treasury. ores. 
COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, BY MINTS, CALENDAR YEAR 1951 
Phila- San Fran- Total 
Denomination delphia cisco Denver value pieces 

SILVER: 
Half-dollars—regular......... $8,429,801.00] $6,848,000.00] $4,737,600.00/$20,015,401.00 40,030,80: 
Half-dollars—commemorative: y . 

Booker T. Washington..... 255,041.00 6,002.00 6,002.00 267,045.00 534,09 


Booker T. Washington- 
George Washington 


SERVER eR oe. che crete 55,009.00 5,002.00 5,002.00 65,013.00 130,02 
Quarter dollars... 1.512! 10,876,400.50| 2,262,000.00] —8,838;700.00] 21,977,100.50|  87,908'40s 
LCE ane scl oe 10,293,760.20] 3,163,000.00] 5,652,900.00| 19/109;660:20| 191,096.60: 

manegt™! liven Peis 29,910,011.70| 12,284,004.00| 19,240,204.00| 61,434,219.70| 319,699,92 
Five-cent pieces........... 1,430,475.00 388,800.00] 1,023,000.00] 2,842,275. 

One-cent pieces... 2.21.21! 2'846,335.00| 1,360,100.00| 6,253,550.00 10°459;085.00 1,035 ;908" 20 
Total minor........... 4,276,810.00) 1,748,900.00| 7,276,550.00| 13,302.260.00| 1,102,844.08 


Total domestic coinage| 34,186,821.70| 14,032,904.00 26,516,754.00 74,736,479.70 1,422,543,922 


COINAGE EXECUTED FOR GOVERNMENTS OTHER THAN UNITED STATES (PIECES) } 
Costa Rica, 3,000,000; Dominican Republic, 6,100,000; El Salvador, 13, . H 
Syria, 350,000. Total, 25,450,000. SSOP 0G Boag aaa 


United States Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts! 
Source: Treasury Department 


Year Internal Year Internal Year 
(Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal)| Customs 


Internal 
Revenue | 


Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

.|587,000,903] 3, b .. .{891,870,013] 7,361,674,982 

388.948 ,427/12,993,117,888 
RES ler ASS 3 308 

ae fs ‘ 252, ,684,987,330 
.. .|318,837,311} 5,161,220,847}/1945.. .|354,775,542' 43,902,001,929 : i 1,106,094,99 
.'348,590 .635175,.303,133,988!'1946. . .1435,475,072!40,310,333,298111952._ _ 550,696,379 65,634,894 25) 
1Gross. Not reduced by appropriations to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


» On 


refunds of receipts. 


~~. i Uy 


Finance—Credit Sales; Store Sales; Life Insurance; Gold Value. 


Consumer Credit Statistics : 
System (Estimated amounts outstanding. In millions of dollars) 
Instalment credit Noninstalment credit 


Total 


759 


Source: Federal Reserve 


Sale credit Single 

nonin- | *pay-  |Charge| Ser- 
stal- ment ac- vice 
ment | loans? | counts | credit 
credit 
2,882 698 1,611 573 
2,151 387 1,292 472 
2,746 536 1,650 560 
2,644 483 1,513 648 
2,599 414 1,498 687 
2,915 428 1,758 729 
3,263 510 1,981 772 
4,677 749 3,054 874 
5,428 896 3,612 920 
5,766 949 3,854 963 
5,919 1,018 3,909 992 
6,638 1,332 4,239 1,067 
7,134 1,436 4,587 1,111 
6,812 1,445 4,253 1,114 
6,532 1,448 3,967 1,117 
6,409 443 3,855 1,111 
6,469 1,437 3,913 1,119 
6,487 1,431 3,921 1,135 
6,55: 1,435 3,980 1,137 
6A69 1,444 3,891 1,134 
6,486 1,461 3,89 1,134 


- @)—Preliminary. lincludes repair and modernization loans insured by Federal Housing Administration. 
_. 2Noninstalment consumer loans (single-paymenit loans of commercial banks and vawnbrokers). 


a Department Store Sales, Index Numbers and Value 
Source: Federal Reserve System 


Index numbers without seasonal 
adjustment, 1947-49 average—100 


2 Sales Stocks Outstand- 
Year and month Sales during month (total for (end of ing orders 
—_———| month) month) (end of 
Instal- | Charge month) 
Total Cash ment | account 

1943 average........ 60 72 39 49 $221,000, 000} $546,000,000) $563,000,000 
1944 average........ 67 82 36 53 246,000,000} 574,000,000) 596,000,000 
1945 average........ 75 92 37 59 276,000,000) 604,000,000} 775,000,000 
1946 average........ 93 105 56 84 345,000,000) 767,000,000) 964,000,000 
1947 average........ 99 103 85 95 365,000, 887,000,000} 588,000,000 
1948 average........ 103 103 105 104 381,000,000) 979,000,000} 494,000,000 
1949 average........ 98 94 110 101 361,000,000) 925,000,000} 373,000,000 
1950 average........ 101 93 136 106 376,000,000/1,011,000,000} 496,000,000 
1951 average........ 104 95 133 111 390,000,000/1,201,000,000} 460,000,000 
ODA SAM 5 oie sos 84 77 110 89 319,000,000/1,012,000,000} 403,000,000 
; MORES: laste 79 72 106 83 298,000,000|1,062,000,000} 417,000,000 
2 re 91 83 122 96 347,000,000 ,000,000} 366,000,000 

ANDI sepiese  o Aageraie 99 90 118 107 372,000,000/1,148,000,000| 293,000,000 
LY ae 100 90 137 106 381,000;000)1,112,000,000| 274,000,000 
C0: Ce eee 93. 84 126 99 352,000,000/1,026,000,000} 411,000,000 

ULV aris cle gatas 78 71 113 80 288,000,000} 995,000,000) 521,000,000 

Aug (p)....... 89 81 136 90 342,000,000} 1,038,000,000} 539,000,000 


United States Life Insurance Purchases, Ownership and Assets 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies 
Source: Spectator Year Book, Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


and Institute of Life Insyrance. 


In millions of . dollars. 


Purchases of life insurance Insurance in force 
Ordi- Indus- Ordi- Indus- Assets 
Fest nary! Group trial Total nary Group trial Total 

FOQ5. = 3. 44: 1,070 3,120 13,630 52,910 4,247 12,318 69,475 11,538 
BOa00..... 10,750 ,390 3,960 16,100 78,622 9,828 17,96 106,413 18,880 
OSG .-)5. ,280 760 ,010 12,050 70,710 10,283 17,471 8,4 23,216 
BPS Rs os 6,763 807 3,350 0,92 79,424 15,244 20,866 | 115,534 30,802 
1945...... 9,979 1,371 3,430 14,780 101,925 22,373 27,677 | 151,975 44,797 
1946...... 15,479 2,361 4,340 22,180 113,360 27,703 29,306 | 170,369 48,191 
POAY wc. 15,499 3,001 4,575 23,075 123,022 32,795 30,40 186.223 51,743 
1948...... 15,355 3,350 4,600 23,305 132,052 38,382 30,827 | 201,261 55,512 
1949...... 15,27 3,525 930 23,730 139,576 2,20 31,983 | 213,766 59,630 
1950...... 18,070 7,203 5,402 30,675 149,800 50.910 33,337 | 234,047 64,020 
=e 18,838 4,800 5,510 29,148 160,210 | 58,057 34,833 | 253,100 69,292 


Value and Weight of Gold 


Source: 

The unit in weighing ecld is the troy ounce. An 
ounce of fine gold means an ounce of pure gold. 
The President proclaimed (Jan. 31, 1934) the 
United States gold dollar to be 15 5/21 grains of 
gold, nine-tenths fine,‘ which is equivalent to $35 
x fine troy ounce; the previous value of gold was 
$50.67 per fine ounce, based on the dollar of 25.8 
rains of gold nine-tenths fine. Weighings are made’ 
4 troy ounces and detimals thereof. Jewelers use 
the penny-weight and grain. The troy pound never 
is used. The grain is the same in both troy and 
‘avoirdupois measure but the ounce and the pound 
are not the same. The troy ounce contains 480 
rains and the troy pound 5,760 grains, there being 
% ounces to the pound. The avoirdupois ounce con- 


Director of the Mint 


tains 43742 grains and the avoirdupois pound 
contains 7,000: grains, there being 16 ounces to the 
pound. The troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier 
than the avoirdupois ounce. 

A 14.2 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. 


U. S. Government gold is held at the Mint In- 


«stitutions, which are the Mints at Philadelphia, 


San Francisco and Denver, the U. S. Assay Offices 
at New York and Seattle, and the Gold Bullion 
Depository at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Of the total U. S. gold assets, totaling $23,300, - 
000,000, about $12,500,000,000 is held at Fort Knox. 


The Government’s silver is stored at the Mints 
and at the Depository at West Point, New York. 


ee ve ae r ie ee > aie ws 
‘Cost of Living—Consumers’ Food Costs; Retail Prices 


: Average Consumers’ Price Indexes 


—— Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor i oe oo] ited 
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(1920) 106.9; (1925) 115.4; (1930) 111 
(1935) 100.7: 3 1943) 107.7: (1944) 165.8: (1945) 110.3: ¢ 
112.4; (1947) : (1948) 133.9; Capa» ack a a oe: RR care (1952) Jan. 145.0; 
4 14 Ma une >; Aug. 

ees, Ser imnicee (gies 63.6; (1820 164.6; ke y 121.5; (1930) - peg (1935) 94.8; (1940) 100.53 
etrst) 107.3; (1942) 122.2; €1943) (1944) 136.4; (1945) (1946) 159.2:° (1947) 184.4; 
(1948) 195.8; (1949) 189.0; (1950) loom ant) 210.8; (1952) Jan. 209 1: Feb. 208.6; Mar. 207.6; ADE 
206.2; May 205.4; June 204.4; July 204.2; Aug. 204.2 


Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods for Selected Periods 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor (Average 1935-39=100) — 
_————————————— eee 


Cere- 
als | Total Fruits and 
All and mneats Dales 7 vegetables ates _— Suaaee 
: s| baker ul-| prod- Ss ages | an an 
Year and month | food ee ‘y Dox a Boe es ‘See olls |sweets 
ucts |& fish e Total|Fresh| ned |Dried ; 
favete. erste 132.5 107.6 |127.1 |131 0 |143.8 |169.0 |173.5 |124.3 |171.0 eee 127.2 114.3 
1paz: Averace so eiee 86.5 82.6 | 79.3 | 84.9 | 82:3 |103.5 |105.9 | 91-1 | 91.2 |112:6 | 71.1 | 89.6 
5.2 94.5 | 96.6 | 95.9 | 91.0 4 95.1 | 92.3 | 93.3 | 95.5 art 100.6 
6.6 96.8 | 95.8 |101.4 | 93.8 | 96.5 | 97.3 | 92.4 |100.6 | 94.5 | 82.2 | 96.8 © 
3) 97.9 |107.5 |112.0 |112.2 |103.2 |104.2 | 97.9 6.7 |101.5 | 94.0 |106.4 — 
9 105.1 |126.0 |125.4 |136.5 |130.8 |132.8 |121.6 |136.3 |122.1 |119.6 |126.5 
0 107.6 |133.8 {134.6 |161.9 |168.8 {178.0 |130.6 |158.9 |124.8 |126.1 ]127.1 
a 108.4 |129.9 |133.6 |153.9 |168.2 |177.2 |129.5 |164.5 |124.3 |123.3 |126.5 | 
Ve 109.0 |131.2 |133.9 |164.4 |177.1 |188.2 |130.2 |168.2 |124.7 |124.0 |126.5_ 
9 109.1 }131.8 |133.4,|171.4 |183.5 |196.2 [130.3 |168.6 |124.7 |124.0 |126.6_ 
6 125.0 |161.3 |165.1 |168.8 |182.4 |190.7 |140.8 |190.4 |139.6 }152.1 143 3 
3.8 155.4 |217.1 |186.2 |200.8 }199.4 |201.5 |166.2 |263.5 |186.8 |197.5 |180.0 | 
2 170.9 |246.5 |204.8 |208.7 |205.2 |212.4 |158.0 |246.8 |205.0 |195.5 1174.0 — 
169.7 |233.4 |186.7 |201.2 [208.1 |218 8 {152.9 |227.4 |220.7 |148.4 1176.4 
172.7 |243.6 |184.7 |173.6 |199.2 |206.1 |146.0 1228.5 |312.5 |144.3 |179.9 | 
188.5 |272.2 {206.0 |211.3 |217.9 |223.3 [165.9 |249.9 1344.5 1168.8 1186.6 | 
190.6 |272.1 |215.8 |184.3 |241.4 |263.2 |163.3 |238.6 |346.7 |155.3 |185.9 
190.9 |271.1 |217.0 |166.5 |223.5 |234.6 |163.6 |238.4 |347.1 |150.9 |185.1 | 
191.2 |267.7 |215.7 |161.3 |232.1 |248.4 |163.9 |236.3 |347.1 |145.6 |184.3 
191.1 |266.7 |212.6 |165,9 |247.2 |272.8 |163.5 |236.9 |347.3 |143.1 |186.2 : 
193.8 |266.0 |210.6 |164.0 |253.8 |283.4 |163.7 |236.8 |346.6 1139.9 |187.3 
193.3 |270.6 {209.8 |169.1 |250.0 |278.1 |162.3 |237.1 |346.5.|140.1 |187.7 | 
194.4 |270.4 |212.3 |208.7 |253.2 [283.0 |162.4 |238.9 |346.4 |140.6 |188.9 © 
194.2 |277.3 |213.8 |217.2 |242.3 |265.3 |162.6 |241.4 |346.6 |141.4 |189.9 } 
Average Retail Food Prices of Selected Foods 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor +] 
Year R’nd | Pork |Bacon Roast. But- | Milk | Flour| Corn-| Pota- | 
(Cal.) Steak|Chops|sliced | /@r4 |Chick:| E€és | ter | Del. |Wheat| meal| toes | Sugar | 
. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. | Doz. | Ub. Qt. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb, 
2.6 | 36.2 | 42.5 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 | 46.4 | 14.1 4.6 5.3 3.6 6.19} 
-O | 36.1 | 41.3 | 19.5 | 30.9 | 37.6 | 36.0 | 11.7 5.0 4.6 1.9 5.78 
-1 | 36.7 | 41.3 | 17.0 | 34.1 | 36.2 | 40.7 | 12.5 4.8 5.1 2.8 5.6 — 
-9 | 32.9 | 36.7 | 13.0 | 34.2 | 35.5 | 34.7 | 12.5 4.0 4,2 2.1 5.3 
-O | 30.4 | 31.9 | 11.0 | 30.6 | 32.1 | 32.5 | 12.2 3.8 4.0 2.5 5.4 
«4 | 27.9 | 27.3 9.4 | 30.4 | 33.1 | 36.0 | 12.8 4.3 4.2 2.4 5.2 
-1 | 34.3 | 34.3 | 12.7 | 32.6 | 39.7 | 41.1 | 13.6 4.5 4.3 2.3 5.7 
-5 | 41.4 | 39.4 | 17.2 | 39.1 | 48.4 | 47.3 | 15.0 5.3 4.8 3.4 6.8 
-9 | 40.3 | 43.1 | 19.0 | 44.9 | 57.2 | 52.7 | 15.5 6.1 5.6 4.6 6.8 | 
-4 | 37.3 | 41.1 | 18.7 | 45.1 | 54.5-| 50.0 | 15.6 6.5 6.2 4.7 6.7 
-5 | 37.3 | 40.9 | 18.8 | 45.5 | 60.2 | 49.8 | 15-6 6.4 6.4 4.8 6.7 
-1 | 48.5 | 53.3 | 26.3 | 52.6 | 58.6 | 71.0 | 17.6 Tet 7.5 4.7 Tot 
6 | 72.1 | 77.7 | 31.5 | 55.3 | 69.6 | 80.5 | 19.6 9.6 9.8 5.0 9.7 
-5 | 77.2 | 76.9 | 29.6 | 61.3 | 72.3 | 86.7 | 21.8 9.8 | 10.9 5.6 9.4 
.3 | 74.3 | 66.5 | 19.2 * 69:6) | 72.5: fier 9.6 9.1 5.5 9.50) 
3.6 | 75.4 | 63.7 | 19.1 | 46.1 | 60.4 | 72.9 | 20:6 9.8 9.0 4.6 9.79 
-3 | 79.4 | 67.2 | 24.6 | 48.5 | 73.7 |.81.9 | 23.1 | 10.4 |:9.6 4.8 | 10.1 
6 | 75.2 | 62.3. | 22.2 48. Gp 64.3 | 91.9 | 24.1 | 10.5 | 10.0 7.0 | 10.1 
Pay ae De a eR M2 a 58.1 | 94.1 | 24.1 | 10.5) 10.2 |, 6.6 | 10.1 
-6 | 74.3 | 61.3 | 19.3 | 48.3 | 56.2 | 89.5 | 24.1 | 10.5 | 10.2 6.9 | 10.0 
-5 | 73.7 | 60.7 | 18.5 | 48.3 | 57.8 | 84.1 | 23.9 | 10.5 | 10.2 7.5 | 10:3 
-6 | 81.2 | 60.6 | 17.6 | 44.9 | 57.2 | 82:0 | 23.8 | 10.5 | 10.2 8.1 11053 
-5 | 85.0 | 63.8 | 18.2 | 46.3 | 59.0 | 81.4 | 23.7 | 10.5 | 10.2 8.5 | 10.3 
-6 | 84.0 | 65.1 17.9 |-47.4 | 72.8 | 83.4 |, 24. O01 10.5 b £013 8.7 | 10.4 
-8 | 92.0! 70.7 | 18.1 | 60.3 | 75.7 | 84.0°| 24.2 | 10.4 | 10.4 8.6 | 10.5 


*Specifications changed—now pricing. Frying chickens, N. Y. 
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- Cost of Living—Retail and Wholesale Prices; Federal Employment 761 
{ Retail Food Prices in Large Cities 


RETAIL FOOD PRICE INDEXES FOR 56 CITIES AND U.S. AVERAGE 
Source: Bureau: of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


7s 


Indexes 1935-39—100 ndexes 1935- 100 
4 City July 15 | Jan. 15 | Aug. 15 City July 15 | Jan. 15 | Aug. 15 
= 1952 1952 1939 1952 1952 1939 
_ U.S. average....|, 234.9 232.4 123.0 || Milwaukee, Wisc....| 237.6 232.8 130.8 
Pe pants. (ora ie 236. 230.7 128.8 223.1 111.6 
' Baltimore, Md..... 248.6 3.8 133.5 231.6 121.2 
Birmingham, Ala. . 225.5 220:2 128.1 227.7 111.1 
oston, Mass....... 25.9 218.2 113.5 222.6 115.7 
Bridgeport, Conn. . 238.0 229.4 122.0 244.8 128.8 - 
Buff Meese here 28.3 5.2 115.6 230.2 116.4 
utte, Mont... 111! 31.8 230.2 125.9 237.2 130.7 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.1 240.9 238.3 226.8 120.3 
Charleston, S.C... 31.4 222.3 108.8 243.8 141.4 
Be ie ite 239.9 237.5 133.2 229.4 130.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 239.1 233.2 0 235.7 130.3 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 245.5 240.9 130.7 217.0 105.4 
Columbus, Ohio. . 217.2 214.3 119.5 254.8 135.5 
allas, Texas. . 233.7 236.3 133.9 4.4 129.6 
Denver, Colo... 237.7 236.2 121.7 219.3 121.6 
Detroit, Mich 237.2 235.0 123.7 227.4 117.2 
Fall River, Mass 2: 224.0 113.8 244.0 135.1 
Houston, Texas. . 239.7 241.4 125.7 224.0 107.6 
Indianapolis, Ind 232.0 227.6 33.1 232.9 120.2 
Jackson, ye 229.7 230.3 2 248.9 133.0 
Jacksonville, Fl 240.1 237.2 128.4 242.6 126.8 
Kansas City, Mo. 220.2 217.8 113.1 232.0 123.5 
Knoxville, Tenn1...| 256.6 256.9 2 243.4 122.9 
Little Rock, Ark....] 230.4 229.7 125.2 244.1 133.8 
Los Angeles, Calif... 235.7 239.3 113.7 Washington, D. C... 228.7 117.5 
Louisville, Ky...... 221.2 218.4 117.0 Wichita, Kan...... 248.3 2 
Manchester, N. H...| 228.6 221.2 118.2 Winston-Salem, 
Memphis, Tenn.....| 236.8 237.8 145.9 i EN OB PR MOO 224.9 222.8 2 


iJune 1940=100. 2Prices not collected. 


Wholesale Price Indexes, Primary Market 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 
The Wholesale Primary Market Price Index is designed to show the rate and direction of the 
composite of price movements, and to measure price changes not influenced by quality, quantity, 
terms of sale, etc. Wholesale refers to sales in quantities, not to prices received or paid by whole- 


‘salers. Prices named are f.o.b. production or central marketing points, most of them collected from 
‘manufacturers and producers. 5 


Aug. | June | June | Jan. | June 

Group Revised (1947-49=100) 1952 1952 | 1951 1951 1950 
EE SESENIRIDNIR ERO of chr Poe” soya) mays aes ale. nies to js el Doig oO Sym ag 112.1 | 111.2 | 115.1 | 115.0 | 100.2 
ee R REET ERE 5 oh nist sow Case TGs aimee Nea assure ole, Suelo dw Spat ie 109.9 | 107.2 | 113.9 | 112.3 94.5 
TG CPSBEM PSO OE (certs aitiat=icstet kis ereopelieteuaiel ss ele pistons <2 ¢ eyar arene ace 110.5 | 108.5 | 111.3 | 110.2 96.8 
All commodities other than farm and foods.............. 112.9 | 112.6 | 116.2 | 116.6 | 102.2 
Textile products and apparel. 6. i.e sie ee ee eee 99.2 | .99.0 | 112.9 | 114.6 93.3, 
Hides, skins and leather products................- 20s eeeeee 96.5 95.9 | 124.7'| 127.3 99.1 
Fuel, power and lighting materials. ...........5.....eeeerees 105.5 | 105.9 | 106.3 | 106.4 | 102.4 
HOHMNERIN- ANG ALUEG DIOGUCHS: fe cle cee cele twin cee ore veh ae mee eve 104.0 | 104.3 | 110.2 | 111.4 92.4 
MEMIEIGI AAMC DEOUUCUA ACs o:-.« c.sraleJuiecey che! ele st¥evaipuaiets oe ajerp <0, oP tfahecs fara 128.3 | 133.4 | 148.3 | 153.0 | 109.5 
PAlmMper ATIC’ WOO DYOGUCES. . on. on 8 oie ce ceteris ene Hetge eu as 120.3 | 119.9 | 124.6 | 125.5 | 112.4 
Pulp, paper and allied products. . we sie ws | 175.6 | 116.7 | 120.2 | 12021 95.9 
Metals and metal products........ .»}| 123.8 | 121.1 | 122.7 | 124.0 | 108.8 
Machinery and motive products....... .-}| 121.4 | 121.3 | 118.6 | 117.3 | 106.3 
Furniture and other household durables. 111.6 | 111.6 | 115.0 | 114.2 | 103.1 
Non-metallic minerals—structural....... nes ..{ 113.8 | 113.8 | 113. 113.6 | 105.4 
Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages................. 110.8 | 110.8 | 108.4 | 108.4 | 101.4 
DURE E TT NG GUSeie Sion naira ee es snore accent 108.9 | 108.1 | 102.8 | 102.6 96.9 


Federal Civilian Employment and Payrolls 


By Branch and Agency Group (In thousands) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor 


Executive! 
5 d month All Defense _ | Post office] All other | Legisla- | Judicial 
Year an oy) Leinohios Total agencies? dept.3 agencies tive 


Employment—Total eae areas outside continental bees States: 
8 i 


z Sele weet 2080.5 068.6 : §21.4 709.7 1 
1981: ccsae 2,465.9 | 2,453.7 1,210.7 525.4 717.6 8.3 3.9 
MO STALEY sais. siota'e e's’ 2,619.1 2,606.4 1,356.1 514.5 735.8 8.7 4.0 

Payrolls—Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
1950: Average. .....| $585,756 $580,792 $235,157 | $135,300 | $210,335 $3,215 $1,569 
1951: Average...... 749,563 744,560 361,825 147,408 235,327 3,320 1,683 
PMs GULY,. wie eects 880,590 874,892 442,232 160,644 272,016 3,819 1,879 
Rerlorete tt we ate ae States et ie 

; Average...... 1,930.5 1,918.7 732. ‘ f R e 
teat: vernge Fe es 2,296.9 | 2,284.8 | 1,093.7 523.4 667.7 8.3 | 3.8 
RODS! DULY: Se wees 2,434.7 2,422.1 1,232.3 512.3 677.5 8.7 3.9 

Pa SOs TSIaL Too | 3108287 |) $3.215 | $1,526 

: Average...... 49,328 $544,587 $211, 4 5 ; 
1980: onan At atrace 5706 838 701,880 334,015 146,819 | 221,046 3,320 | 1,638 
ig Seria 826,794 821,141 408,161 159,983 252,997 3,819 834 


TIncludes Government corporations (including Federal Reserve banks and mixed-ownership banks 
of the Fatm Credit Administration) and other activities performed by governmental personnel in 
establishments such as navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and force-account construction. Data which 
are based mainly on reports to the Civi] Service Commission are adjusted to maintain continuity of 

finition. 3 
ee cieiinn employes of the Department of Defense (Secretary of Defense, Army, Air Force, and 
Navy), National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, Canal Zone Government, Selective Service System, 
National Security Resources Board, National ‘Security Council, and War Claims Commission, 
8Includes fourth class postmasters. 


ve als Pee Eintied ii a Postal Infomation : pas 
POSTAL INFORMATION | 


As of vil Mi 1952, there was a total of 40,919 post offices throu it the United 


sions. Of this number 3,001 


Stat 
were First Class; 6,165 Second ; 13,075 Third Class 


tes and P 
and 


Fourth Class, There were 32,546 rural routes covering 1,499,910 miles in the 48 States and the 
U. S. Domestic Mails 
ments of books 
each 


of Columbia. 


First Class (limit 70 pounds): 

Letters and written and sealed matter, 3c each 
ounce or fraction, except that drop letters are 
Subject to 2c each ounce or fraction when mailed 
at offices where letter-carrier service is not estab- 
lished, provided they are not collected or delivered 
by_rural or star-route carriers. E 

ites Cards and Cards (government and pri- 
vate): 

Single cards, 2c; double cards, 4c. 

Air Mail (limit 8 ounces): _ i 

Six cents an ounce or fraction in the United 
States, its Territories and Possessions. May be 
registered, insured, sent C. O. Ds, or special de- 
livery. Air mail to armed forces outside U. S., 6c 
for each ounce or fraction. 

Postal Cards and Cards (government and pri- 
vate): ‘ 

Air mail, 4c. For domestic use only. 

Use of air-mail stamps on other than air mail 
is not permissible, but ordinary stamps may be 
used for this service if envelope is plainly marked 
“Air Mail.’”? All air mail should be so marked. 

First-class matter includes written matter, 
namely letters, postal cards, post cards (private 
mailing cards) and all other matter wholly or 
partly in writing, whether sealed or unsealed, 
except manuscript copy accompanying proof- 
sheets or corrected proofsheets of the same and 
the writing authorized by law on matter of other 
Classes. Also matter sealed or otherwise closed 


against inspection. 
Air Parcel Post Rates (over 8 ounces to 70 
pounds) : 


Packages not to exceed 100 inches in length and 
irth combined, including written and other mat- 
fer of the first class, whether sealed or unsealed, 
fractions of a pound being charged as a full pound. 
Six cents an ounce or fraction for all domestic air 
mail weighing up to and including 8 ounces re- 
gardless of distance or zone. 


ist pound Additional 
Zone and (miles) | over 8 ounces pounds 
cents cents 
1, 2&3 (to300 mi.). . 60 48 
4 (300-600)......... 65 50 
5 (600-1,000)....... 70 56 
6 (1,000-1,400) 75 64 
7 (1,400-1,800).. . 75 72 
8 (over 1,800)....... 80 80 


catalogs) of 24 pages or more, seeds, cuttings, 
bulbs, roots, scions and plants; 2c for first 2 


Bulk Mailing: Fee is $10 per calendar year. Ap- 
ply to postmaster for permit. 

Identical pieces of 3rd Class matter weighing 
not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces: 14c each 
pound or fraction, with a minimum charge of 1l4¢ 
per piece except items listed above on which the 
charge is 10¢c per pound or fraction, with a mini-_ 
mum of 144c per piece. Items of such size or form 
as to prevent ready facing and tying into bundles 
and re4uiring individual distributing, a minimum 
charge of 3c each. 

Fourth Class-(Parcel Post): 

Packages, books, circulars, printed matter and 
merchandise weighing over 8 ounces. Limit of size 
and weight: Mailed at First Class post offices for 
delivery to First Class offices in 1st and 2nd zones, 
72 inches and 40 pounds; in zones 8 to 8 the size 
limit also is 72 inches, the weight limit 20 pounds. 
Parcels with a 70-pound weight and 100-inch size 
(length and girth combined) continue for 2d, 3d 
and 4th class offices and where rural routes’ are 
involved, and for the armed forces overseas. 

Special rate for books containing no adver- 
tising matter other than incidental announce- 


, all zones 8c for 
additional pound or. fraction. 


Zone and (miles 
8 oz. to 70 Ibs. 


Additional | 
pounds 


cents 


First pound 


Local 
1-2 (to 150) 
3 (150-300) 


8 (over 1,800) 


On parcels-measuring more than 84 inches, but! 
not more than 100 inches in length and girth com 
bined, the minimum postage charge shall be the 
zone charge applicable to a 10-pound parcel. 


Catalogs 


Zone and (miles 


) Additional 
8 oz. to 10 Ibs. 


First pound pounds © 


cents cents 

10 1.5 
1- 1l 2.5 
3 12 3 
4 13 4 
5 ( 15 5.5 
6 16 7 
i 17 9 
8 18 11 


Fourth-class (parcel post) matter must be mailed! 
at a post office, branch post office, named, num 
bered, or lettered station, or delivered to a rura 
or fee carrier duly authorized to receive suchs 
matter, 


Special Handling (4th Class matter only): ; 

Parcels endorsed “Special Handling’’ will bee 
given the most expeditious handling, transporta 
tion and delivery practicable (but not special 
delivery) upon payment, in addition to the regu 
lar postage: Up to 2 pounds, 15c: over 2 and up: 
to 10 pounds, 20c; over 10 pounds, 25c. 

Insured Mail (3d and 4th Classes): : 

Fees for indemnity limited to $5 for 5c fee; 
$10 for 10c; $25 for 15c; $50 for 20c; $100 for 30c¢; 
$200 for 35c, in addition to the regular postage, 
both to be prepaid by stamps affixed. Return 
receipts, 7c extra. 

Special Delivery Service (all classes including 
air mail): 

Prompt delivery of mail by messenger during? 
prescribed hours to persons who reside within the 
carrier limits of the city delivery office, to patrons 
of rural service who reside more than one mile 
from post offce but within one-half mile of rural 
routes, and residents within half a mile of any / 
post office. Particularly recommended for perish- 
able matter and other Parcels, especially air par- 
cels, likely to reach offices of address too late for: 
regular delivery. 
First class mail: 
Up. tor? Vos. 7) Acc. oe ote See a 20 cents 


Over 2 lbs., up to 10 Ibs. ...-........ 35 cents 

Over T0-Ihs.. 5. 52h tare ae ee 50 cents 
Any other class: 

Wp. ‘to:'2) The. Ss. is  he e e 35 cents 

Over 2Ibs., Upto 10iIbes (see 45 cents 

Over IQ. bse. oo een eee 60 cents 

Registered Mail: 


Any matter other than Fourth Class (which may 
be insured) that is properly addressed and bearing 
name and address of sender; also mail addressed 
to foreign countries (Postal Union), including 
parcel post to some countries (consult postmaster), 
Registered _mail may be sent air mail or special 
delivery. Fees for indemnity limited to: 

Mpa ay mail. ere for indemnity limited to: | 


-$0.40 $200...... $0.95 $700...... 45 
5D 16300. ve: 1.05 $800.. ... 1.55 
$400...... 1.15 $900 .... 1.65" 


65 
$1,000 2. 1.75) 


a8 Are ie 
Return receipt requested at time of mailing, 7c; 
requested after mailing, 15c; for delivery restricted 
to addressee only, 20c; receipt showing address i 


Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail of any | 
class and additional certificates for ordinary, reg- | 
insured and C.O.D. mail, lie for each 


4 


{ 


$5.01 to $10 
70c; $50. St toe 


Country 


alearic Islands 
Baluchistan 
Barbados 

‘bud. 


‘Braz 

‘Spritish Cameroons 
ritish Guiana. . 
ritish Honduras. 
ritish Somaliland 
Beth Virgin Islands. 


oe Lee 
Post cards (each) . 
_ Letters and other 
articles (per 02.) . 


‘French: 


Cameroons....... * 


Equatorial Africa. 
‘Canary Islands...... 
Cape Verdes Islands. . 

BPESIOWM 2 os wy ces ons 

SA ee erate 

China (unregistered 
only, except 

Po. Taiwan).....:.. 

MPOLODIDIA . ss ew ie 

Mook Island... ..... - 


Cyrena 


Dominica 
Dominican Republic.. 
Dubai (Persian Gulf). 
OTC 0) aa 


Methiopiay, 2... - aes 
Falkland Islands.....- : 
Faroe Islands.......- 
FijiIslands........-- 


y ~ 


“3 


eprint (Persian eae) 


Sur- 
face maii 


ener 


bo 


Crore 


COO CTO OVO OT On G1 C9 Co Cre GO OT 


COVE CLOT OOO Cr G9 Cr Cr Cr Gr CH OVO 


: 


Mail: 
tered i anioatis fant (3d and 4th class 
and sealed domestic matter of any class | 
ring Step as the first-class rate: om $5, 
i a eo es 
0.01 to $200, $1. So. : oe 

g steed domestic mail (sealed mail of any 


Air 


zim celle : 
Hon a eettena 1 20g pos 


nity in 
" ears limit is $1,000. 
Parcels sent C.O.D. shall in all cases be 


Coun tes 


altar 
Gilbert and Ellice 
Island Colony...., 
Gold Coast Colony... 
Great Britain........ 
Greece (inc. Crete) .. 
Grenada............ 


Indonesia. Bre SHAE 
ve (Persia). ....... 
Treland (Hire). | 721! 
Israel, State of....... 
WEBI ras Fie 2 spe 


TOAD UIAM Sirs uptime sls wish 
Poa vee. bon ayaa eevee 
Lebanon (Republic). . 
Leeward Islands. .... 
es OSE RE SONG ae 


Lithuania. ©. cata. 
Luxemburg Ene 
Macao....... 
Madagascar... 
Madeira Island 


Mexico: 

Post cards (each)... 

Letters and letter 

packages (per 02.). 

IMPOM ACOs ccs cones teens 
Montserrat.......... 
IWEOLOGCCO ieee ane oie 
Nauru Island........ 
Netherlands:........ 
epee ange New 

GUINEA se are oe 
Netherlands West 


Nevis. 227 _.08" wike 
New Caledonin...... 
New Guinea......... 
New Hebrides....... 
New Zealand........ 


International .. Mails_ 


Sur- 
face mail 


VOTO OCH Or Or Gr 9 CO CO Or 


Crorcn 


COLO Gr Cr Or Str Cr rr Or Ot 


ow tb 


Air 


upon bona fide orders, or in conformity v 
ments between senders and addressees. 
rage charge of 5c a day is collected on each 
article which the addressee fails to accep 

15 days after the first attempt to delive! 
first notice of arrival at the office of address 
given. A fee of 5c is charged for notifyi 
of nondelivery of C.O.D. mail. ~ 


North Borneo. . : 2 
Northern Ireland.. 
Northern Rhodesia. - 


Pakistan. ators 2... 
Palestine; .2. 2.4. fom 


Portuguese East erabe 
Portuguese Guinea... 
Portuguese India.. 
Portuguese Timor.... 
Portuguese West 


Rhodesia, Northern 
and Southern..., 


|Ryukyu Islands.,.... 


i= Nol: aoa Gor TANeiC: S . 
St. Christopher...... 
. Bustatius. ....... 


. Martin 
St. Pierre & Migde ion 

(air rate, per 0z.).. 
St. Vineent,......... 
Salvador, Bl... 2... 
Samoa, Western..... 
San Marino (Republic) 
Santa Cruz Island... . 


Scotland... 
Senegal.... 
Seychelles. . 
Sierra Leone... ae 
SIMGAPOLE - sae elerece 
Solomon Islands..... 
South West Africa.,.. 
Somaliaon + osuceme 
Southern Rhodesia. . . 
Sheree Africa, . 

Spanish Guinea. ....% 
Straits Settlements... 
Surinam): Fi. .-0. sete. 
ances oor Snitce aera 


Syria at aed eee 
Taiwan (Formosa) . 7 
Tanganyika.....,... 
Saale’ (Siam)..... 
Tibet 
Tonga (Friendly) 
TSIRNGS a, coat tate ceter ets 
Trieste, Free Terri- 
tory of 
Trinidad...... 
‘Tripolitania. . 
Tristan ae Cunh 


Tunisia. 
Turkey 


CUOVOT OTST OTST OT 9 CO COA CA DO Cr SA COC OT Cr A Cr Cr Cr CS 
is) 
ou 


a 
to 
on 


Cnr Gn gi or 
nN 
o 


ee ee a ee pik — ee 

764 United States—Postal Information = 
‘Sur- Air | Sur- Ai : c 

— Country face mail | Country face m 

a Turks I sand S00" (le y 

ta Ao} ke ho Us cic. ruguay..... Ba aye rhe 

4 Weattiay ye tea. ac cin HPSS Vatican City State... 
ie en eh ee Africa 5 ae a. * ets or 

ta Oban os A 

Peak 5 ote Wales ec eae ee ee Hae? 


AIR MAIL SERVICE FOR REGULAR MAIL ARTICLES OTHER THAN LETTERS AND POST CARDS} 


j Commercial papers, printed matter, samples of merchandise, and small packets must bear f 
a blue Par Avion/By Air Mail label and be plainly marked commer papers, printed matter, etc., 
xt . + designate classification in the mails; unsealed even if registered. q 
4 ; Each Each 
is Country of First | add’1 Country of First | add'l Country of First | add 
: destination’ 2 ozs. | 2 ozs. destination 2 ozs. |2 ozs. destination ozs. | 20zs 
P ets. cts. ets. | cts. 
t 48 | 28 ||Greece (inc. Crete | = | - ||New Zealand...... 79 59 
a” 63 48 Nicaragua. ... 35 143 
58 | 38 ||/Guadeloupe....... 34 Norway (inc. { 
84] 63 ||*Guatemala....... 33 Spitzbergen)....| 43 23 5 
SSP S245 RAI ee caret apes 3 *Pakibtan, 6.5. 006 63 43. 
41 Honduras (Rep of).| 34 44 — {/* Panama «on eee 33 13 
28 | 07 ||Hong Kong....... A 10 70 “}}*Paraguay........ 50 30 
45 25 *||*Icelandg...2... 2. 37 16 Pera,<. . <4 eee 45 25 
‘f 38 DEY i diag! (0 bY: ee ne 64 44 Philippines. ....... 81 60 
59 So | Sirah. Jc ssa ae 56 35 Poland 0... < aiwtaea's 46 25 
2 21 *Treland (Eire)....| 39 18 *Portugal.. ./..0-4 5. 4 20 
Bermuda. ......... 27 6 Israel (State of)...| 52 31 *Portuguese India.| 65 45 
Le foi b hig EAS i 40 20 MITA Sac See 45 21 Salvador (El).... 33 13 
} RSPEI Po ek 55 35 ||Jamaica (ine. Saudi Arabia...... 60 40 
Brit. Guiana...... 0) 9 Cayman Islands) 30 42 «(f/Senegali... . og acce = 44 23 
| Canary Islands....| 45 25: || Jape. in.* a. oes 65 45: —iSpain'<. Mte.t = ote 45 25 
KEOWIOD. os Suivi ee 69 49 70 49 *Spanish Offices in 
t PODTG 8 sts iniele tew 48 Naan bal a OE as 52 31 No. Africa (1)...| 45 25 
4 *Colombia 39 19> || Lebanon. 2.0. oe 52 31 |jSurinam:........- 41 20 
Costa Rica... 34 14 ||/Leeward Islands | | — |iSweden....... woe) 45 24 
ee ee 28 07 (Antigua only)..| 33 13 Switzerland (inc. 
Czechoslovaki 44 23 Liberia. . . 48 27 Liechtenstein)....} 43 22 
Denmark. . 43 23 «| |*Lithuania 52 31 52 31 
J Dominican Re 31 11 Luxemburg «| Phatland) s<apeon 95 75 
i Ecuador 36 16 (Grand Duchy)..| 42 21 *Trieste (Free Ter- 
*Egypt........ 52 31 Madeira Is 44 24 ritory of}... .... 43 22 
*Estonia 52 31 Malay: Be ere 70 
Falkland Islands ..| 58 38 Martinique 35 15 38 17 
Faroe Islands.....| 43 23 . {|Mexico 30 9 47 26 
Fiji Islands....... 70 50 Morocco (Fr. Zone)| 47 27 49 28 
SEIDIANG 55 wy wens s 46 25 *Morocco 68 47 
» France(incMonaco)| 42 21 (Sp. Zone)...... 45 25 *Union of Soviet 
*French Guiana...} 42 22 Morocco, Tangier Socialist Reps... 52 31 - 
French Settlements (Int'l Zone)... .. 45 25 SUTUsUay. esse 58 38 
in India.......; 65 45 Mozambique...... 69 49 45 24 
GSrMIANY . dos) 43 22 Netherlands, ..... . 42 21 =|} Venezuela. ... 2. 38 18 
Gold Coast Colony.| 52 31 Netherlands West | -_ | ._ {/Yugoslavia....... 43 22 
Great Britain. .... 41 20 Indies. 2)... ward 38 18 < 


(*) No service for small packets, but 8-0z. merchandise packages are accepted for Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Morocco (Span. Zone), Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Spanish offices in Northern 
Africa and Uruguay. ‘ 

(1) Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, Chaferinas or Zafarani Islands, and Penon de Velez de la Gomera. 

Post Cards—Central and South America (except European possessions), Canada, Cuba, Dominican | 
Eaeeene, ae, Andora, Spain, and Philippines, 2c single, 4c reply-paid. Other countries, 3c single, . 

ic reply-paid. 

Air-letter Sheets—Air letters, consisting of sheets which can be folded into the for f E 
and sealed; 10 cents to all foreign countries. No enclosures, adhesive tape or stickers pereitteds ean 


International Air Parcel Post Rates 


Initial Initial 

weight | Each ad- weight | Each ad- 

unit, 4 ditional | Weight . unit, 4 ditional | Weight 

Country ounces | 4 ounces limit Country ounces | 4 ounces limit 
or frac- | or frac- (Ibs.) or frac- | or frac- (Ibs.) 
tion tion tion tion 
Angola.......... $1.45 $0.83 22 |iFiniand,......... $0.88 0.51 = 
Argentina........ 1.51 -76 44 France (ine. ae be 
Australia......... 1.62 1.27 il Monaco)....... 1,22 44 44 
ANE CR Aenea 1.05 49 22 French Guiana. . . -79 44 11 
PA BOVECR . eo cehno,e Ve ae sil 44 il Fr. Settlements in 
Bahamas..... 83 14 22 Indtace criss oh 1.75 -90 22 
Balearic Is....... 1.25 -50 11 Germany. av...) 5 45 44 
Barbados........ 65 -35 22 (Soviet Zone & 
Belgian Congo... . 1.38 79 Ad Soviet Sector of 
Belgium: . 2.0... .98 43 44 Berlin, 22 Ibs.) 
Bermuda, ...5... .76 13 22 Gold Coast Colony 1.18 64 22 
BIOQUVAR = Sijeiivvee ec 1.08 .40 44 Great Britain... .. 1.00 41 22 
Lot VEG D TE ae a 1.48 .64 44 Greece (ine Crete & 
British Guiana... . 1.07 39 22 Dodecanese Isl.) 1.07 57 22 
Canary Is........ 1.25 -50 11 Guadeloupe. ..... 6 .20 11 
Gta '0 (ok a 1.75 1.00 22 Guatemala....... 1.01 .25 44 
Chile. . 1,31 56 22 altleccth: co eee 2 21 44 
China (2) 1.43 1.08 22 Honduras, Rep. 
Colombia 1.21 40 44 OL UAE Ae on 78 28 44 
Costa Rica -79 .29 44 Hong Kong...... 1.74 1.39 22 
Cuba (3).. a (3) (3) 22 GOWAN: <5. sou a: -89 33 44 
Czechoslovakia. . . 48 44 Naat OE Bris ae 2 1.70 -96 22 
Denmark (inc. ERE ns arnacn cee 1,47 72 44 
Faroe Islands). . .97 47 44 Ireland (Hire)... . 97 37 11 

Dominican Rep... 86 22 44 Israel, State of... . 1.42 -67 22 
Weouador..36..... 1.24 .33 44 TGaly te ieeracn acne 1.08 -50 44 
12°37 1.35 64 22 SF ADAM Fcc oaks Vee a 1.27 -91 22 
Bstonia:........% 1.66 -63 22 Korea, Rep. of... . 1:37 1.01 22 
Falkland Islands..| 1.26 .76 22 MbVIA sone cst 1.66 63 22 
Fiji Islands....... 1.67 1.00 22 ‘IiLebanon (4).....! 1.22 64 44 


Initial 


het da Each ad- weight | Each ad- 
unit, 4 | ditional | Weight N unit, 4 | ditional | Weight 
ounces | 4 ounces limit Country ounces | 4 ounces limit 
or frac- | or frac- (Ibs.) or frac- | or frac- | (lbs.) 
tion tion 
22 Scotland.......-. $0.41 22 
44 4M OT ohana -50 44 
44 Spain (ine. offices 
in No. Africa) (9) .50 11 
44 Sarina. aes. Al 44 
11 49 44 
HBL Oe 46 44° 
44 
22 
44 ~\|* ~ Salkhad:...... 64 11 
44 || Yabroud..... 5 
22 (Other places where service is available, 44 Ibs.) 
44 Thailand (Siam). . f é 
Zaie sel MPICOnY. Of tctes -50 22 
BA | bi TODERO tia acts k 35 22 
2 ow PIS La aoe ees 5 54 44 
PaPkey ast aceon ‘ 57 44 
teksto ‘ . 44 Un, of So. Africa. . 1.31 -94 11 
PASTS oie: ie : -52 44 <I Ts Reg epee ee 1.66 63 22 
sae tes 3 5 il Uruguay......... 1.26 -76 44 
meer aSVOR, 2... 2356 rei : 22 Vatican City 
Portuguese India. . 1.83 -88 11 State 1.08 -50 44 
yu Islands... 1.27 91 22 Venezuela. 1.27 36 44 
RYE. «chee 1.02 26 44 Wales 1.00 -41 22 
1.60 80 22 87 .52 44 


(1) Parcels exceeding 22 lbs. accepted only for 
cities. Consult postmaster. , 
_ (2) Air parcel post temporarily suspended except 
to Taiwan (Formosa). 
(3) Limited to parcels weighing over 8 ozs. and 
up to 22 lbs. Cost for initial weight unit, which 
is over 8 ozs. and up to 12 ozs., is $1.10. Each ad- 


(8) Air parcels limited to: Al Gaba, Al Lith, 
Al Wejh, Daha, Damman, Dhahran, Hassa, Jiddah, 


Jizam, Katif, Kohbar, Mecca, 


Medina, Qunfidha, 


Rabigh, Rastanurra, Riyadh, Umm Lej and Yenbo. 


(9) Offices in Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, Cha- 
ferinas or Zafarani Islands, and Penon de Velez 


de la Gomera. 


ditional 4 ozs. or fraction, 15c. Packages weighing 
8 ozs. or less must not have customs declarations 
or parcel post stickers attached. 


All parcels sent via International Air Parcel Post 
should be prominently endorsed ‘“‘Via Air Mail’’ 
not only on the address side but on each end and 


(4) Parcels exceeding 11 lbs. not accepted for: | side. All parcels must bear the name and address 
-Zhalta, Baino, Falougha, Hammana, Kou- | of the sender. Customs declarations tags can be 
bayat, Maaser-el-Chouf, Ras Baalbeck, and Soul- | obtained from the postmaster. 
el-Gharb. 


Packages for foreign destinations must be taken 
to the main post office or to one of the larger 
classified stations and handed to a postal clerk. 
Such parcels must not be posted in a letter box. 


Smail packets—Three cents for each 2 ounces; 
minimum charge of 15 cents per packet. Limit of 
weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. (Consult postmaster 
regarding forms needed.) Packets must be clearly 
marked on the wrapper by the sender with the 
words ‘“‘small packet.’’ 


(5) Includes Spanish P. O. in Int’l Zone of 
gier. 


(6) Applies to British and French P. O. in 
Int’l Zone of Tangier. 

(7) Parcels, for following cities may weigh 44 
lbs.: Baguio, Caloocan, Cebu, Davao, Iloilo, Man- 
daluyong, Manila, Zamboanga, and the munici- 
pality of Tacloban in Prov. of Leyte. For other 
places in the Philippines consult postmaster. 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 


Cost of Extent |PaidasCom- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
Year Cit Post of Post | pensation of] Revenue of | penditure of | age Stamps 
(Fiscal) Delivery Offices | Routes |Postmasters| Department | Department Issued 
sk lars Number Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars | Number 
1900 12312190 76,688 | 500,98 19,112,097 102,354,579 107,764,937 3,998,544, 564 
1910. 31,683,591+| 59,58 447,998 27,521,013 224,128,658 230,010,140 | 9,067,164,886 
1920. 74,932,540 | 52,641 33,668 40,108,080 437,150,212 454,420,695 | 13,212,790,033 
1930. 146,531,671 | 49,063 | 503,410 52,850,087 705,484,098 803,700,086 | 16,268,856,071 
1340. 161,184,553 | 44,315 | 541,514 49,238,362 766,948,627 807,732,865 | 16,381,427,297 
1949. 392,360,759 | 41,607 | 658,587 | 103,293,150 ! 1,571,851,202 | 2,149,297,352 ; 20,647,164,914 
1950. 406,576,000 | 46,464 | 668,365 | 109,445,396 | 1,677,486,967 | 2,222,907,959 | 20,647,164,914 
z POSTAL RECEIPTS AT LARGE CITIES 
Phila- Los 
(Gat New York} Chicago | delphia Angeles Boston Detroit | St. Louis |} Brooklyn 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1930 79823 449 61,223,378 19,598,562] 10.961,319) 18,029,127) 11,639,326 pots o 8,961,790 
1946 73,517,691| 59,188,343] 18,530,993] 14,084,856] 16,802,955 12,107,650 11,048,466) 8,573,296 
1950. . 170,095,291] 117,324,467} 40,064,731] 37,502,230) 34,030,410) 27,745,362) 25,021,479) 21,482,990 
1951... ./178,697,993|121,598,2041 41,870,646! 39,806,367 35,404,523] 29,755,824] 26,008,100) 23,244,372 


Ww 
aH i ale dep ad $15,713,747 ($15,035,576); Pittsburgh, $14,650,074 ($13,939,410); Dallas, $14,272,703 


enyer, $10,097,167 ($9,580,417); 

New Orleans, $7,201,059 

i f e dollar will open an interest-bearing account. Any person ten years of age or 

ake aphpeveed fa TEROant. A married woman may deposit in her own name. Any number of dollars 

may be deposited, and at any time, until the balance to the credit of the depositor amounts to $2,500, 
exclusive of accumulated interest. 


Total deposits at the close of the fiscal year 1951 were $2,788,199,010, and $3,097,316,449 in 1950. 


766 
. United States 


Value; From 


On March 26th an 80c air mail was released, 
from Honolulu, Hawaii. Not a commemorative. 

In 1951, six commemoratives were issued, and in 
1950, eleven, including four 3c values for the 
Washington Sesquicentennial Celebration, depict- 

g Freedom, and the Executive, Judicial and 
Legislative Branches of the Federal Government. 

Prior to the issuance of the first stamps, letters 
accepted by postmasters for dispatch were marked 
*‘Paid’”’ by means of pen and ink or hand stamps 
of various designs. Such letters usually contained 
the town post mark and date of mailng. 

United States adhesive postage stamps were 
first issued under act of March 3, 1847, and placed 
on sale at New York, N. Y., July 1, 1847. The 
series consisted of two stamps, one for 5 cents 
with a portrait of Benjamin Franklin, and one 
for 10 cents with a portrait of George Washington. 
Colors, light brown and black respectively. 

Books of stamps were first issued April 16, 1900; 
coils, Feb. 18, 1908. f 

Postal cards were first issued May 1, 1873, under 
act of June 8, 1872. 

Stamped envelopes were first issued in June 1853 
under act of August 31, 1852; printed stamped en- 
velopes in the spring of 1865. P 

Newspaper wrappers were first issued in Oc- 
tober 1861 under act of February 27, 1861. 

Air-mail service was established May 15, 1918, 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Illness, 1950 


United States—Commemorative Stamps; Hospital ae 
Commemoratives and Postal History 


Commemoratives Issued During 1952 


z a ~~ 
et ve . 
— oa 


se 


Stamp — Value) 


. 30G 
4 Newspaper Boys’ Day. 
. 21 Int'l. Red Cross 


between Washington, Philadelphia, and New Yor 
Pie ato eee Heed ak at conte net ee 
thereof, which included special-delivery service. 
Postage stamps have been issued to honer all. 
deceased Presidents of the United States from ~ 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 4 


United Nations Postage 


During 1951 the United Nations placed on sale’ 
its first issues of postage stamps: ordinary stamps 
for Ie, 114c, 2c, 3c, 5c, 10c, 15c, 20c, 25c, 50ce, and 
$1.00; air mail stamps, 6c, 10c, 15c, and 25c. : 

Items issued during 1952: ; 


ber 24th, Uni s 
Day. December 10th a commemorative in two de- 
nominations, 5c and 3c, honoring adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the 
U.N. General Assembly in Paris (Dec. 10, 1948). 
.. United Nations postage is good only on matter 
mailed at the United Nations post office and oe 
be purchased only at that office: 42d Street 
of First Ave., New York 17, N. Y. z 

In Europe, U.N. stamps are on sale for phila- 
age purposes at United Nations, Geneva, Switzer~ 
and, 


Source: National Institute of Mental Health. Figures show average daily number of resident patients, , 


State No. 


State No. State No. State No. 
Alabama........ WO Ss coast tee ate 6,023|/Nevada......... 367||South Dakota...| 1,689 
FATIZODG i... 5... 6 ISR SAH es uc cis 4,996||New Hampshire... 2,530||Tennessee....... ,D87 
Arkansas....... Kentucky....... 7,011||New Jersey...... 12,519||Texas.........2 15,623, 
Caifornia. . Louisiana....... 7,229||New Mexico..... 1,040) |Otah: <<... fase 1,26 
Colorado. . IMPAIN@ iF 5 chive. dane 2,800||New York...... 84,225/|Vermont........ 1,2 
Connecticu ; Virginia... os aae 10, 
Delaware Washington. .... 7,1 
Dist. of Col.....| 6,587||Michigan..:....| 19,972||Ohio............. West Virginia... . 4,64 
Vito (Ca es 10,362 2||Wisconsin....... 313 
Georgia=.,...°.... 0}|Mississippi 5,028}|Oregon. Wyoming....... 63. 
Idaho Missouri. . 12,187||Pennsylvani: ———_ 
LOGS Sa Montana. .. 1,910}|Rhode Island. . Tot. U. S..... 483,981 — 
Indiana.......... Oi'Nebraska....... 4,597\\South Carolina. . 


There were 105,817 persons employed by the above institutions. The maintenance expenditures in 1950_ 


were $371,398,988 of which salaries and wages took $228,193,988; purchased provisions $72,238,106. The | 


was $772,67. 
Statistics are based on reports from. 201 hospitals; 


and therefore is net included in the above figures 


average per capita cost per patient for the year 


per patient, 


however, 1 hospital did not report financial data | 
for maintenance expenditures or per capita cost 


First Admissions with Psychoses to Mental Hospitals in the U. S, 
Source: National Institute of Mental Health 


Cerebral 
Year Total General | Alcoholic | Arterio- Senile Manic- | Dementia] All Other 
Paresis Sclerosis Depressive] Praecox | Psychoses 
1040... 90,940 7,196 4,845 12,319 8,707 10,433 20,457 6, 
EO4) 97,288 7,501 5,319 13,441 9,78 10,551 22,155 Beato 
1942. 98,424 7,281 5,054 13,986 10,889 11,026 22,643 27,545 
1943 102,104 6,751 5,036 14,308 11,978 10,562 24,939 28,530 
1944 111,325 6,605 3,873 15,132 12,771 11,811 29,010 32,123 
1945 114,535 6,496. 4,825 15,334 12,756 12,34: 29,882 32,894 
1946 120,761 6,021 »713 15,665 13,543 12,078 9,75 37,988 
19471 299,511 5,247 5,450 16,367 13,692 11,222 4, 14 23,392 
19481 2100,106 4,375 5,667 16,318 14,173 9,943 25,279 24.351 
19491....: 2108,812 875 6,613 17,581 14,866 10,487 29,729 25,661 
1950!1..... 2109,028 3,205 5,771 17,766 14,691 10,115 31,548 25,932 


Total first admissions by type of 
Excluding veterans hospitals. 


hospital, 1950: State, 
“Excludes psychoneuroses. 


te 
79,926; County and City, 3,285; private, 25.817, 


The Meaning of "One Inch of Rain" 


An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 
Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
pounds, the exact amount varying with the density, 
it follows that the weight of a uniform coating of 
1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be 
226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 


available for the cistern. Th: 


8.345 pounds. Consequently ‘a rainfall of 1 inch: 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 galions of 
water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45 
gallons each. . : 

A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square feeb 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 


is is equal to 1,870 
U._S. gallons, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each, 

Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on 
the average, about one inch of rain, : 


LOS ANGELES: STILL GROWING 


Los Angeles, Calif., the fourth largest city in 
e€ United States, had 1,970,358 population in 
950, with 4,367,911 in the metropolitan district, 
@ gain of 49% in 10.years (U. S. Bureau of the 
Census). Expansion in 1952 continued at a rapid 
rate, with a capital investment of $284,232,376 
and provision for 24,967 new jobs reported for the 
first seven months by the Los Angeles Chamber 


_of Commerce. 


Los Angeles ranks first in the U.S. as a pro- 
ducer of motion pictures, aircraft and aircraft 
paris, heating and plumbing.equipment, canned 
‘sea food and refrigeration equipment and ma- 
ehinery. It takes 2nd rank in the U. S. in 
automobile assembly, storage batteries, oil field 
Machinery and tools, and women’s and misses’ 

twear. 

Los Angeles produces 70% of the world’s motion 


‘ ae The companies have an investment of 


‘Blvd., Los Angeles. 


600,000,000, and employ bétween 20,000 and 
25,000. Production costs exceed $400,000,000 a year 


-and the payroll is over $200,000,000. About 30% 


of costs and a large slice of the pay are spent in 
Los Angeles. There are 130 motion picture and 


_tYelated establishments. The chief ones are: 


Capital Records, Inc., 1507. Vine St., Hollywood. 
Columbia Pictures Corp., 1438 N.. Gower St., 


Los Angeles. 
Inc., 7324 Santa~ Monica 


Eagle-Lion Studios, 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Corp., 10202 Washington 
Bivd., Culver City. 

Paramount Productions, 5451 Marathon 
St., Los Angeles. 

RKO Studios, Inc., 780 N. Gower St., Los Angeles. 

Republic Productions, Inc., 4024 Radford, N. 
Hollywood. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 10210 West 
Pico Blvd.. Los Angeles. 

Universal Pictures Co., Inc., Universal City. 

Walt Disney Productions, Ltd., 2400 Alameda, 
Burbank. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 400 S. Olive Ave., 
Burbank. ; 

Aircraft manufacture began with David-Douglas 
Co. in 1920. The peak wartime employment in the 
‘county in aircraft and parts was 238,000. The 
annual payroll reaches $300,000,000 and in 1948 
it brought $490,000,000 new money into Southern 
California, more than tourists, petroleum, movies 
and the citrus industry. The 4 major aircraft 
companies are Douglas, Lockheed, North American, 
and Northrop. Aircraft parts are made by Bendix, 


Ince., 


Pacific, Gilfillan, Airesearch, Airojet, Adel, Men- 


asco and Harvill. ‘ 

Many nationally known industries have plants 
in the Los Angeles area. In meat packing, there 
are Armour, Cudahy, Luer, Swift and Wilson. 
The canned tuna industry in some years packs 
5,000,000 cases. In 1952 the Jos. I. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co. acquired a 35-acre site near Van Nuys 
for a $20,000,000 brewery, to produce~ 1,000,000 
bbl. of beer annually. A major project was initiated 
by Richfield Oil Corp., at its Wilmington refinery, 
where expansion costing $40,000,000 will triple the 
aviation gas capacity by 1954. Total gas produc- 
tion then will be 2,700,000 gallons a day. 

Los Angeles’ International Airport has 2,588 
acres available and uses 800 with 9 airlines: 
American, United, California Central, Mexicana, 
Pan American Werld, Southwest, Trans World, 
Western and Los Angeles Airways (helicopter 
mail). : 

Growth of the airport is reflected in the fol- 
lowing table: 


12 mos. ist 6 mos, 
Totals in and out 1951 1952 
Passengers ..........+-. 1,177,454 1,031,207 
Air freight (lbs.) ...... 35,143,845 20,218,330 
Aircraft movements .... 191,859 102,439 
Air express (lbs.) ..... 11,449,681 5,919,165 
Aivemiail (Cbs) ii. fs + owls 30,421,886 14,862,548 


The airport pays for itself. In 1950 the Dept. of 
Airports returned $114,749 to the city after paying 
expenses. The San Fernando Valley airport at 
Van Nuys, Calif., is also under the direction of 
the Los Angeles Dept. of Airports. 


SAN FRANCISCO: NEW RECORDS 


San Francisco, Calif., had an estimated popula- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1952, of 786,800, while the metro- 
politan area of 6 counties had_ 2,366,000. The 
port ranked first on the Pacific Coast and 4th in 


Industrial Activities in Los eles and tis Praneice 
ROWTH REPORTS FROM MAJOR PACIFIC COAST CITIES 


ctivities in Los Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Portland and Seattle 


the U. S. in tonnage. In March, 1952, employ- 
ment in the city reached 467,000; in the metropoli- 
tan area, 985,000. 

Manufacturing industries accounted for one-fifth 
of the insured employment and payroll of San 
Francisco in 1951. Food and associated industries 
led in San Francisco, came second in the Bay 
Region and first in the Northern California region 
of. 12 counties. Machinery outside of electrical 
machines led in the Bay Region. Third place in 
all three regions was held by chemical industries, 
which have shown considerable expansion. 

Business reports for July, 1952, and for the 
first 7 months of 1952 showed increases in retail 
department store sales, as against losses in some 
other parts of the U. S. San Francisco July bank 
debits established a new monthly high of $3,324,- 
517,000, and the 7 month total of $21,788,592,000 
was 6.3% above 1951. Bank debits for 12 mos., 
1951, reached $36.1 billion. San Francisco postal 
receipts. in July amounted to $2,773,364 or 42.5% 
above July, 1951, and the 7 months total was up 
15.7% .- San Francisco Stock Exchange transac- 
tions in July numbered 2,130,403 shares with 
market value of $60,260,630. This was an increase 
of 130% in number of shares but a drop of 0.8% 
in market value. 

Bay Bridge traffic in July showed 2,658,215 
vehicle crossings, bringing the 7 month total to 
17,799,974 crossings or 3.3% above 1951. Golden 
Gate Bridge traffic established a new all-time high 
of 1,127,104 vehicle crossings or 3.7% above 1951 
and the 7 month total of 6,682,942 was 10.6% 
above 1951. Out-of-State auto travelers entering 
through Northern California border stations in 
July accounted for 52.3% of the state total or 
291,886 persons—better than 9,400 per day. Cali- 
fornians returning to the state counted for 61.2% 
of the state total and 365,372 persons. 

San Francisco has a population density of 18,000 
persons per square mile. It is located on a hilly 
peninsula, with altitudes ranging from sea level to 
933 ft. Within its boundaries are three islands, 
Yerba Buena, Treasure and Alcatraz. San Fran- 
cisco is the distributing and processing point for 
the food products of six rich agricultural valleys, 
where diversified crops are harvested every month 
in the year. The daily mean maximum tempera- 
ture is given as 62.6° and the daily mean minimum 
at 50.4°. 

The California Academy of Sciences in Novemher, 
1952, opened its new Morrison Planetarium in 
Golden Gate Park. It is the first built entirely in 
U. S. and 7th of major size to be erected. A fund 
of $500,000 was raised for cost and maintenance. 

San Francisco International Airport, one of the 
largest in the nation, counted 101,613 planes in 
and out in 1951, with 1,450,537 passengers and 
over 30,000,000 Ibs. of air mail, almost reaching 
the 35,356,903 lbs, of air freight. In July, 1952, 
the pasenger traffic at the airport rose to 170,172 
persons, 30% above July, 1951, carrying the 7 
months, 1952, cumulative figure to 981,107, a rise 
of 23.3% over 1951. Air mail for the 7 mos, in- 
creased by 10%. The-airport is served by American, 
Pan American, Southwest, TWA, United, Western, 
British Commonwealth Pacific, Philippine, Flying 
Tiger and Slick. 


SAN DIEGO: PLANES AND MEN 


San Diego, Calif., base of the iith U. S. Naval 
District, is a large aircraft manufacturing center 
and a major processing point for tuna fisheries. 
It had a remarkable increase in population of 
30.1% between the time the Census of 1950 was 
taken Apr. 1, 1950, and a special census made 
Mar. 17, 1952, adding 100,537 to a city of 334,387, 
making a total of 434,924. These totals include 
members of the Armed Forces stationed at mili- 
tary bases inside the city limits, and on naval 
vessels in the harbor. 

The military character of the rise in population 
was indicated by figures showing that males in- 
creased by 80,117 as against an increase of 20,420 
females. The non-white increase was 5,496. The 
military areas had 16,743 in 1950 and 82,671 in 
1952. 

San Diego County, comprising also Chula Vista, 
Coronado, El Cajon, Escondido, La Mesa, National 
City, Oceanside and an unincorporated area, had 
688,000 according to the County Registrar of 
Voters, 1952. There were 15,714 births recorded 
in city and county as against 4,747 deaths in 1951. 


er Sey ee > * or 
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Diego, Portland and Seattle 


Dwelling units licensed in 1951 were slightly under | served by 50 steamship lines, 46 engaged in: 
the 1950 mark, but bank deposits showed a large | foreign trade, 10 sailing for Gulf and stern. 
increase. Seaboard ports and one reaching Pacific Coast 
Navy payrolls reached $178,451,667, of which | ports... Ou cargo is lumber, wheat, pap 3 
' $67,000,000 went to civilian employes. Manufac- | iron and steel, fresh fruits, potatoes, canned goo Bs 
turing industries employed 47,800 and paid $170,- | inbound is burlap bags, coffee, petroleum products r 
000,000; tuna packing, $68,500,000 and shipbuilding | copra, hardwoods, wool and fertilizer. The po? 
products in 1951 being aircraft, valued at $227,- | is 110 miles from the Pacific ocean. : 
000,000; tuna packing, $68,500,000 and shipbuilding Portland International Airport is served by 
and repair, $7,000,000. Employment rose from | lines, including Alaska, Northwest, Pacific North-- 
187,000 on June 1, 1951, to 210,000 on June 1, 1952. | ern, Pan American, United, West Coast, and 
San Diego is headquarters for Consolidated Vultee, | Western, and the Alaskan non-scheduled line, 
Rohr and Ryan aircraft makers. General Airways. It has a runway of 8,800 ft. 
World trade in San Diego harbor for the 1950- | Portland also is the terminal for about 100 fr 
1951 fiscal year showed imports worth $14,480,106, | lines. y 


768 Industrial Activities in San 


—— 


a slight drop from the previous year, and exports at SEATTLE: GATEWAY TO ALASKA 4 
919,306, a larger decrease from the record mark Seattle, Wash., one of the most northerly of 
_of $3,129,252 of the year before. U. S. cities, had a population of 467,591 in the? 


According to the Dept. of Agriculture of San | city proper and 153,918 in the urban fringe, mak- 
Diego County, dairy products and livestock domi- | ing a total of 621,509 in its urbanized area, ac- 
nated agriculture with a value of $40,597,630. | cording to the final figures of the Census of 1950, 
Slightly under half of the total received for field | published in October, 1952. Located on Elliott 4 
crops, truck, fruits and other products. Bay of Puget Sound, 125 miles from the Pacific: 

Lindbergh Field is the terminal airport of | ocean, Seattle is one of the great ports of the» 
American Airlines, United Airlines and Western | Pacific Coast afd the principal shipping port for: 
Airlines.. Commercial passengers -in 1951 reached Alaska, which moves over 90% of its goods through 
321,189, as against 193,373 in 1950. San -Diego | this port. It is a large shipping depot for lumber 
mae is apes BY the Santa Fe and the San Diego & ane eos Beier Prec ae especially oe 

rizona Eastern Rys. rom the Columbia River; apples, pears and other 

PORTLAND: LUMBER OUTLET s orchard fruits from the great productive fruitlands 
Partland: Ore aN etabathe of the Northwest; steel products and flour. 
ores great Pacifie Coast | 1, industries Seattle th fited by the large 
ports, has 373,628 population, according to the devyeloament cr ae alainin PEO ee ye ag | 

census of 1950, with 704,829 in its metropolitan | [935 put the ees bein beryl begs Se 
area. The city increased 22.3% over 1940 and sirginines Boeine at tae ns re ite a 
the metropolitan area increased 40%. Portland An minGr Bien Seattle <r at om rag 
lies at the western entrance to the water-level La > cre 16 now makes} 
a the fastest known bomber, the 6-jet medium bomb-- 

route through the Cascade mountains, located on er B-47, and the classified 8-jet h 

the Willamette River near its confluence with the B-52. In the f ig f issa 3 oe CAV as ber 
Columbia. Portland has a commission form of eiiovmare pee é 40.0000 ise Sears NE ae? 
government, with a mayor and four commissioners, pare die Ww Bs a hea a ch ed le and! 
elected for 4 years and each commissioner in Dots aimort Plants. Boeing Field is an im-. 
charge of a municipal department. A Seattle also owns and operates the Seattle-- 

New Industries begun in 1951 showed consider- Tacoma International Airport, which has regular - 
able diversity, with the chief ones in chemical services to Alaska. The airport is secyed ie 9) 
products, stone, clay and glass products,, metal- lines: Alaska. Northwest Pacific Norther = 
working and finished lumber. The largest expan- American Trans-Canada, United, West C ae aa 
sion projects were carried out by the Aluminum Western. Seattle has been the Shin nest tae! 
Co. of Afherica, Crown Zellerback Corp. and St. returning Korean veterans and the city maintains | 
Helens Pulp & Paper Co. The warehouse, dis- special exercises of welcome for the ‘Whenipee 
tribution and service concerns used nearly $11,- 100,000th veteran returned he ec oan nan Ut 
pee, 000 tor piaanalon, the largest amount by the | of ‘Seattle was crowned) Sime 

acific Genera ectric Co. The Pacific Power i 
& Tight Co. used $12,000,000 for the construction | Great Norther’ worreer tt Pe eu wine | Tailroads: 
of the Yale hydroelectric project on the Lewis : acific, Union Pacific | 
River in southwestern Washington. zg : 

The port of Portland handles both foreign trade ‘da ie and 
and inland waterways commerce, approximating Vanco ap. Reciicthes 


12,000,000 tons annually, half of which is in coast- For description of Lak i 
Wise shipping, with over 90% inbound. It is | Bridge see ie 293. PP heen te 


Top Speed Records for Atlantic Made by New Liner United States 
For the first time in 100 years an American- 000,000 for the ship: ~ 
built ship in 1952 took top honors for speed in | ment paid $24,000,006 fon eee ee 


for special co i 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean. The United States, | devices enabling it to be used as a troop Gooeeee 
51,500-ton liner, on its first round-trip took both and then advanced $18,000,000 as a subsidy. Wil- 


eastward and westward honors. The log: liam Francis Gibbs was the desi iT 
Eastward—Ambrose Channel Lightship to Bish- The overall length of the ship ie Geo feet. It has 
op’s Rock, starting July 3, in 3 days, 10 hours, | a gross tonnage of 53,290, a beam of 101.6 ft., and 
40 min., average 35.59 knots. On its best day of | its biggest height is 175 ft. There are 12 decks 
2242 hours the ship made 814 miles. The previ- | There are quadruple screws, propelled by steam 
ous record made by the Queen Mary in 1938, was 3| turbine engines; engines and boilers are in two 
days, 20 hours, 42 min. separate units. The ship is built of steel, alumi- 
Westward—Bishop’s Rock to Ambrose Channel| num, plastics and other non-flammable materials 
Lightship, ending July 14, 3 days, 12 hours, 12 | and used fire-resistant paint. It has two theaters 
minutes, average 34.51 knots. On its best day of | and two large swimming pools. It can carry 1,982 ° 
2542 hours it made 902 miles. The previous record | passengers and 1,000 crew. There are 904 first 
was made by the Queen Mary, 3 days, 21 hours, | class, 524 cabin class and 554 tourist class accom- 
48 min, modations. The liner must serve 9,000 meals a day, 
After passing Bishop’s Rock on the eastbound | as well as bouillon in the Morning, tea in the af- 
run, the United States entered the port of Le| ternoon and snacks at night, It carries 6,896 cof- | 
Havre, France, a day before schedule, making the| fee cups, 8,640 tea and bouillon cups, 10,488 fish, | 
trip to Le Havre in 3.days, 17 hours, 48 min., a| Salad, dessert and breakfast plates. It has 87,000 
record. The next day the ship reached Southamp- | percale sheets and pillow cases of 200-count, and 
ton. There were tumultuous welcomes in Le Havre | 250,000 pieces of table linen of 234-count, It has | 


and Southampton, and in New York on July 15, | 3,000 ice-tea tumblers, 3,600 goblets. There are 
when the ship docked in the North River, after an | 15,500 pieces of kitchen equipment, including 288 
overnight wait in the outer harbor. skewers. Cabins are air-conditioned 


and sound- 
The United States was commanded by Commo- | proof. Each class has & collection of books. During | 


dore Harry Manning, who had considerable naval | war time can be converted quickly to carry be- | 
experience in World War II. It is owned by the | tween 12,000 and 14,000 men. The United States is | 
United States Lines and was built under special | exceeded in size only by the British liners Queen | 
arrangement with the U.S. Government. The for- | Mary and Queen Elizabeth. 

mer U. S. Maritime Commission, now succeeded The Blue Ribbon Trophy, donated by the late 
by the Maritime Administration of the Dept. of | Harold K. Hales, was presented to the United 
Commerce, ordered _the ship from the Newport]! States Nov. 12, 1952, by the Duke of Sutherland. | 
News (Va.) Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., for | It comprises a globe and symbolic figures in silver, | 
$70,000,000. The United States Lines paid $28,- | is 4 ft. high and weighs 100 Ibs. 4 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of England 


NOTED PERSONALITIES 
i | - English Rulers | 


Name 
SAXONS AND DANES 
Egbert...... Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex....................- 
Ethelwulf...|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land................. 


meehelbert: |. (Third son of Wthelwulf, 5... ccc hid eke be vied eee ceece 
Ethelred....|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle............... 
..|The Great, fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes............ 
The Elder, son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes............ 
muldest; SON Of Mdaward the Widero im fos... «pacieea = cee cei eee 
Brother of Athelstan, murdered od 
Brother of Edmund.... Sra 
Eldest son of Edmund.................. 


I 
Harold II...|Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle.......... 
2 HOUSE OF NORMANDY 
William I... |The Conqueror, defeated Harold at Hastings...................+- 
William II../Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow......... 


Henry I... .|Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc................- 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 

Stephen.... ead eon 3 Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of 

0 a re iteeaative Ae tale sive Seine Sa Rie ie a 


> “! HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET 
Henry II... .|Son of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of Henry I. 
Richard I...|Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coeur de Lion....... 
John....... Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland......... 
Henry III...|Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster............. 
Edward I.. .|Eldest son of Henry III, surname Longshanks.................. 
Edward II. . |Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament, Jan. 7, 1327 
Edward III..|Eldest son of Edward II of Carnarvon..............-.0.eeeeeee 
Richard II. ./Son of Black Prince and grandson of Edward III, deposed... = 

HOUSE OF LANCASTER 
Henry IV...|Son of John of Gaunt, 4th son of Edward III................ 
Henry V....|Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt..................- oof 
Henry VI.../Only son of Henry V, deposed 1461, died in Tower of London....... 
HOUSE OF YORK 


Edward IV..|His grandfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 

III, and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 

Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft. 3 in. tall 

Edward V.../|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 

Richard I¥I.|Crookback, brother of Edward IV, fell at Bosworth Field......... 
HOUSE OF TUDOR 


Henry VII. .|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V; his mother, Margaret Beaufort was great-grand- 
Maen er-OL FONT Of GHUNG? 5 cee xine pissin ete ely oi vine cp susgehtintenage + fa 

Henry VIII. /Only surviving son of Henry VII; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded. . . 

Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIII, by Jane Seymour, his third queen, Lady Jane 
Grey, designated queen by Edward, was proclaimed queen by the 
Council of State July 10, 1553. Mary Tudor gained control, the 
Council proclaimed her queen July 19, 1553. Mary had Lady Jane 


iWreuv- peneaded for tLERBONM rss. ches + 5.6 leis sia einniy ec a ete 

Mary I..°.. Daughter of Henry VIII, by Catharine of Aragon............... 

Elizabeth...|Daughter of Henry VIII, by Anne Boleyn, who was beheaded .... 
HOUSE OF STUART 

James I..../Son of Mary, Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV, and 


Margaret, daughter of Henry VIDes. . 1.1... eee eee ttn 

Charles I...|Only surviving son of James I; beheaded at London............. 
COMMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 

The Crom- /Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector.................-..44.5 
wells. ....|Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector, resigned May 25, 1659. . 

J HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 

Charles II. . |EHidest son of Charles I, died without issue................2...4. 
James II...|{Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. 11, 
Soa mia Motta ts LOGO) xeric cate asta tie ther. ce Sela nals, scotane 

William III. { Son of William, Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I } 


and Mary II| \ Eldest daughter of James II and wife of William III......... 
AMME..-..... Second daughter of James. Her children died before her......... 
HOUSE OF HANOVER 

George I1..../Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 
AMS TICOE Ole SAIDOR EL come eitmin «cies exstuegn de el atid s 0.8 diate nn nerghe avera¢ 

George II...|Only son of George I, married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 
George III. .|Grandson of George II, married Charlotte of Mecklenburg........ 
is son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 

to the mental condition of George III. 
George IV. .|Eldest son of George III, married Caroline of Brunswick......... 
William IV .|Third son of George III, married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 
Victoria. ...|Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III..... 
HOUSE OF SAXE-COBURG 
Edward VII. |Eldest son of Victoria, married Alexandra, Princess of Denmark . . 
HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
Name of Royal Family changed to Windsor July 17, 1917 

George V...|Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck....... 
Edward VIII|Eldest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan. 20, 
36; abdicated Dec. 11, 1936; created Duke of Windsor; married 
Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Md., June 3, 1937; was appoint- 

ed Governor of the Bahamas, July 9, 1940; resigned March 15. 1945. 

George VI. .|Second son of George V, born Dee. 14, 1895; married April 1, 1923, 
Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded Dec. 17, 1936; crowned May 

TQELOSTAGIEdS RED. Os hOOs kaa) cia tiie ne go ee sole nlaie wee aol dae 

Elizabeth II|Eldest daughter of George VI, born Apr. 21, 1926; married Nov. 20, 
1947, to Philip Mountbatten (former Prince of Greece; Duke of 

Edinburgh and Prince Philip); acceded Feb. 11, 1952.............. 
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Pictish Dynasty 
§55|Brude I. 
584|Garnait 1. 780|Drust ILL. 


843]|KennethI (S.C. Mac- 
858 pe I, aes: 
e 


Vv. 
7521Angus I. (again). 


The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). 
He was called the ‘Steward,’ and was a son of 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s 
wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of Scotland, France 


anddaughter of Alexander, was recognized by 
States of Scotland although a female, an infant, 
and a foreigner. She died on her passage to Scot- 
In the competition for the vacant throne, 


James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of Edward I of England decided in favor of John 
ol. 


England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 


Rulers of France 


From 57 to 52 B.C. Julius Caesar led the Roman 
jegions against the Gauls, who were isolated tribes 
without unified leadership, except for one unsuc- 
cessful rally under Vercingetorix. At c. 250 A.D. the 
Franks began to penetrate Gaul from the East and 
establish themselves between the Somme and the 
Oise. For three centuries Rome held off the bar- 
barians and imposed its institutions on Gaul, then 
the Merovingian Franks led in ousting them. 
During the 5th century the Visigoths, Burgundians, 
Franks, Ripuarians and Salianis established gov- 
ernments and were able to unite to repel the Huns 
under Attila at Chalons-sur-Marne, 451 A.D. 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
(Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 
accepted Christianity and began to rule 481 A.D. 
The dynasty lasted until Childeric III, 742, when 
Charles Martel, conqueror of the invading Sara- 


Name and year of Accession 


cens, took hold. Meantime the Merovingians had 
split into east and west classes, called Austrasians 
and Neustrians. The mayors of the palace were 
often the real rulers. 

The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of, Herstal (687-714), followed by his son, Charles 
Martel (martel means hammer), father of King 
Pepin the Short and grandfather of Charlemagne 
(Charles the Great) who, in 800, at Rome, was 
crowned Emperor by Pope Leo III. 

Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and et Carloman 
lived only three years thereafter. harlemagne 
died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
call Aachen. His grandsons fought amo them- 
selves with armies backing them, but made ace 
at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 


A.D. Name and year of Accession 


A.D. 
ms The Carolingians 


840| Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans 
877\Louis II, (the Stammerer), son 

$79) Louis IIL, (died 882), and Carloman II 
884|Charles Ii, (the Gross) 

888|Eudes (Odo) 

98| Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929 
922| Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war 
923|Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy 

936| Louis Tv, son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse 
954|Lothair, son, poisoned 

986] Louis Vv, his son, poisoned by queen 


The Capets 


987| Hugh Capet, son of Hugh the Great 

996] Robert (the Wise), his son 

1031|Henry I, his son, last Norman 

1060|Philip I, (the Fair), son, king at 14 

1108|Louis VI, (the Fat), son 

1137| Louis VII, (the Younger), son 

1180|Philip II, (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims 

1223|Louis VIII, (the Lion), son 

1226| Louis IX, (Saint Louis), son, crusader 

1270|Philip Itt, (the Hardy), son 

1285|Philip IV, (the Fair), son, King at 17 

1314| Louis X, (the Headstrong),son. His posthumous 
son, who lived only days, is sometimes 
called, John I. Since there was no other male 
issue the crown went to other sons of Philip 
the Fair 

1316| Philip V, (the Tall), brother of Louis X 

1322| Charles IV, (the Fair), brother of Louis X 


House of Valois 


1328|Philip VI, (of Valois), grandson of Philip II1 
1350|John II, (the Good), his son, retired to England 
1364| Charles V, (the Wise), son 

1380] Charles VI, (the Beloved), son 

1422] Charles VII, (the Victorious), son 

1461|Louis XI, (the Cruel), son, civil reformer 
1483|Charles VIII, (the Affable), son 

1498|Louis XII, great grandson of Charles V 
1515|Francis I , of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law 
1547| Henry II, son, killed at a joust 

1559) Francis II, son, married Mary Stuart 

1560} Charles , bro., son Catherine de Medici 

1574| Henry III, bro., King of Poland, stabbed 


House of Bourbon 
1589} Henry IV, of Navarre, son-in-law of Hi H 
Sey enry IL 


m 

1610] Louis XIII, (the ewe son 

1643} Louis XIV, (Le Roi Soleil, the Sun King) 

1715] Louis XV, great grandson 

1774| Louis XVI, grandson: married Marie Antoi- 
ponte. both ag ae by ever 1793. 

eir son, calle ouis , Said to hav 

died in prison, never ruled E 


First Republic 
1792| National Convention 
hed pee maaee Rees and others 
onsulate, Napoleon Bonaparte, First Consul 
In 1802 he was elected by popular vote Con- 


sul for life t 
1804] Napol E 4 pes 
apoleon mperor, so chosen 
8.572.329 to 2.569) y ower ee 


1814] Louis XVIII BD ignominy ore 
8 ng: brother o 
1824] Charles X, brother: deposed =e 


House of Orleans 
1830] Louis Philippe (Zgalite), King 


Second Republic 
1848] Louis Napoleon elected president 


Second Empire 
1852] Louis Napoleon, Emperor, deposed 1870 


Third Republic—Presidents 
1871} Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877), historian 
1873] MacMahon, Marshal Patrice M. 1808-1893) 
1879|Grevy, Paul J. (1807-1801) resigned 
1994  Casimit-Perlen sean, B QUE TOOR te 
-Perier, Jean P. P. -1907), resigned 
1895] Faure, Francois Felix igal-isgo) ) ors 
1899] Loubet, Emile (1838-1929) 
1906] Fallieres, Armand Magsace 
1913} Poincare, Raymond (1860-1934) 
1920} Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922) resigned 
1920] Millerand, Alexandre (1859-1943) resigned 
1924] Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937) 
Doumer, Paul (1857-1932) assassinated 
1932} Lebrun, Albert (1871-1950) resigned 


ourth Republic—President 


F 
1947! Auriol, Vincent (1884—) Elected by Parliament | 


Margaret (1286). the “Maiden of Norway, ~ 


j 


} 
{| 
i 
! 
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Rulers of Middle Europe: German and Austrian 
Continental ruling houses emerged from: rivalries 


ossessions, to be traded in marriages and 


Charlemagne to Hitler. 


Carolingian Dynasty 

Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, ruled what 
is now France, Italy and Middle Europe; established 
Ostmark (later Austria); crowned Roman em- 
peror by pope in Rome, 800 A. D. Died, 814. 

Louis I (Ludwig) the Pious, son; crowned by 
Charlemagne 813, d. 840. 

Louis the German, son, succeeded to East Francia 
(Germany) 843-876, : : 
- Charles the Fat, son, inherited East Francia and 
West Francia (France) 876, reunited empire, 
crowned emperor by pope, 881; deposed, 887. 

Arnulf, nephew, 887-900. Partition of empire. 

Louis the Child, 900-911, last direct descendant 
of Charlemagne. 

Conrad I, duke of Franconia, first elected Ger- 
man king, founded House of Franconia. 


Saxon Dynasty; First Reich 

Henry I, the Fowler, duke of Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I, the Great, 936-973, son; crowned Hely 
Roman Emperor by pope, 962. i 

Otto II, 973-983, son; failed to oust Greeks and 
Arabs from Sicily. ¥ 

Otto ITI, 982-1002, son. Minority regency by 
oe and grandmother. Crowned emperor at 16 
ly, pope. 

Henry II, duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024, great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House) 
Conrad II, 1024-1039, son-in-law of Otto I. 
Henry III, 1039-1056, son; deposed 3 popes; an- 

nexed Bohemia; temporarily king of Hungary. 
Henry IV, 1056-1106; son; regency by his mother, 
Agnes of Poitou. Banned by Pope Gregory VII, he 
did penance at Canossa. 
Henry V, 1106-1125, son; last of Salic House. 
Lothar, duke of Saxony, 1125-1137. Crowned em- 
peror in Rome, 1134. Start of contest between 
Suabian house of Staufen and Bavarian house of 


Welf. House of Hohenstaufen 

Conrad III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick III, duke of Suabia, 1138-1152. In 2nd 
Crusade. 

Frederick I, Barbarossa (Red Beard) 1152-1190; 
lost Italy. In 3rd Crusade. 

Henry VI, 1190-1196, took Lower Italy from Nor- 
mans. Son became king of Sicily. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208, son of Frederick I. 

Otto, of House of Welf, 1198-1215; deposed. 

Frederick IJ, 1215-1250, son of Henry VI; king of 
Sicily: crowned king of Jerusalem; in 5th Crusade. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254, son, lost Lower Italy to 
Charles of Anjou. 

Conradin, son, King of Jerusalem and Sicily, 
never recognized as emperor, attempted to recover 
Italy 1268; failed, was beheaded. With him Hohen- 
staufen became extinct. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273. 

- Rulers from Various Houses , 

Rudolph of Hapsburg, 1273-1291, defeated King 
Ottocar II of Bohemia and conquered Bohemia. Be= 
queathed duchy of Austria to eldest son, Albert. 

Adolphus, count ef Nassau, 1291-1298, killed in 
war with Albert of Austria. 

Albert I, German king, 1298-1308. 

Henry VII, of Luxemburg, 1308-1313, crowned 

eror in Rome. 
Beis (Ludwig) of Bavaria, 1314-1347, Also 
elected was Frederick the Handsome of Ausiria, 
1314-1330, leading to war. Abolition of papal 
sanction for steele of Holy Roman Emperor (be- 
un 800 A. D.). 
3 Charles IV of Luxemburg, 1347-1378, grandson 
of Henry VII, ruler of Bohemia. . 

Wenceslaus, 1378-1400, deposed. 

Rupert, Duke of Palatine, 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437, also king of Hungary. 
Hapsburg Dynasty 
Albert II, of Austria, 1438-1439, son-in-law of 
Wenceslaus; inherited from him kingdoms of Hun- 

gary and Bohemia; began wars with Turks. 


Noted Personalities—Rulers of Germany; Austria; Spain 


771 


Dynasties 


among nobles who regarded peoples as: private 


rotective alliances. Thus authorit 
boundaries. Dominion over Austria, Bohemia, Germany, Hungary, aca Ble lac oe eo 
amid devastating wars. This table refiects the rise of German, 


Poland, etc., shifted many times 
Austrian and Prussian rulers, from 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. Assumed title of Roman Emperor, 1508. 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Luther; Reformation and religious 


wars. 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf TI, 1576-1612; son. : 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. é 

Ferdinand II of Steiermark, 1619-1637; elected 
emperor at Frankfort; religious wars. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Peace of Westphalia, 
1648, Leopoid I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph I, 1705- 
he ae a Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of Leo- 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Francis I of Lorraine-Tuscany, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir. 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son, first partition of 
Poland, Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Francis II, 1792-1806, known as Francis I, em- 
peror of Austria, ruled Germany 1792-1835. In 1806 
he abdicated as German emperor and gave 
up claims to Holy Roman Empire. 

Ferdinand, son, 1835-1848. (Abdicated) 


Rulers of Prussia 
Nucleus of Prussa was the Mark of Brandenburg. 
First margrave was Albert the bear (Albrecht), 
1134-1170. First Hohenzollern to become margrave 
ve Frederick, burggrave of Nuremberg, 1415- 


Frederick William, 1640-1688, was called the 
Great Elector. His son, Frederick III, 1688-1713, 
was crowned Frederick I of Prussia, Jan, 18, 1701, 
ruled till 1713. 

Frederick II, the Great, 1740-1786, annexed Si- 


lesia, part of Poland. 
Frederick William II, nephew, 1786-1797 


Frederick William III, 1797,1840. Napoleonic 
wars. Queen Louise. (d. 1810). 
Frederick William IV, 1840-1861. Uprising of 


1848 and first parliament and constitution. 


Second German Reich 

William I, 1861-1888, brother. Annexation of 
Schleswig and Hanover; Franco-Prussian war, 
1870-71; proclamation of German Reich, Jan. 18, 
1871, at Versailles; William, German emperor 
(Deutscher Kaiser), Bismarck, chancellor. 

Frederick III, son, 1888. 

William II, son, 1888-1918. Led Germany in World 
War I, abdicated as German emperor and king of 
Prussia, Nov. 9, 1918. Died in exile in Netherlands 
June 4, 1941. 

Minor rulers (Wuerttemberg, Saxony, etc.) also 
abdicated. Germany became a republic at Weimar, 
July 1, 1919. Frederick Ebert, president, 1919-1925. 
Paul von Hindenburg-Beneckendorff, 1925, re- 
elected 1932, d. Aug. 2, 1934. Adolf Hitler, chan- 
cellor, chosen -successor as Leader-Chancellor 
(Fuehrer & Reichskanzler) of Third Reich. An- 
nexed Austria, March, 1938. Precipitated World War 
II, 1939-1945. Reported suicide in bomb shelter 
under chancellery, Berlin, May 1, 1945. i 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 
Germany. 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 

Francis Joseph II, nephew, 1848-1916, emperor of 
Austria, king of Hungary. Dual monarchy of Aus- 
tria-Hungary formed, 1867. After assassination of 
heir, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, June 28, 1914, 
Austrian diplomacy precipitated World War I. 

Charles I, grandson, 1916-1918, last emperor of 
Austria and king of Hungary. Abdicated Nov. 11-13, 
1918. (d. 1922) F 

For subsequent history see Foreign Countries: 


Austria. 


Rulers of Spain 


Ferdinand II of Aragon married Isabella of Cas- 
tile and Leon, 1479, uniting kingdoms; Navarre 
added 1512. Isabella died 1504. Ferdinand 1516, 
succeeded by grandson, Charles I (of Hapsburg), 
elected as Emperor Charles V. Succession: 1556, 
Philip II; 1598, Philip III; 1621, Philip IV; 1665, 
Charles II: 1700, Philip V (first Bourbon, grand- 
son of Louis XIV of France): 1746, Ferdinand VI; 
1759, Charles III; 1788, Charles IV; 1808, Charles 
abdicated for son Ferdinand VII, both arrested by 
Napoleon, Ferdinand resigned; 1308, Joseph Bona- 
parte; 1814, Ferdinand VII, recalled; 1833, Queen 


Christina regent for Isabella; 1843 Isabella II of 
age, fled 1867; 1870 Amadeus I, abdicated 1873. 
1873, republic, Castelar, president; 1874, Alphonso 
XII; 1886, Queen Christina of Austria regent for 
Alphonso XIII, who became of age 1902. 1931. 
revolution, Alphonso left country but did not ab-~ 
dicate; republic abolished monarchy, presidents: 
1931, Niceto Alcala Zamora; 1936, Manuel Anzana. 
Fascist revolution, 1936, succeeded; Gen. Francisco 
Franco proclaimed Supreme Chief, 1939, with pro- 
vision that he be succeeded by monarchy. Alphonso 
XIII died in Rome Feb. 28, 1941, aged 54; his 
property and citizenship had been restored. 


Roman Rulers: From Romulus to end of Empire in West 


Cc. Name 


The Kingdom 
753|Romulus (Quirinus) 
716|Numa Pompilius 
673|Tullus Hostilius 
640) Ancus Marcius 


578|Servius Tullius 
534/L. Tarquinius Superbus 


The Republic 

509|Consulate established 
509| Quaestorship instituted 
498| Dictatorship introduced 
494|Plebeian Tribunate created 
494|Plebeian Aedileship created 
444|Consular Tribunate organized 
435) Censorship instituted 

66)Praetorship established 

{Curule Aedileship created 

362) Military Tribunate elective 
326) Proconsulate introduced 
311|/Naval Duumvirate elective 
217| Dictatorship of Fabius 


Maximus 
133|Tribunate of Tiberius 


Gracchus 
123|Tribunate of Gaius Gracchus 
82/Dictatorship of Sulla 
60|First Triumvirate formed 
(Caesar, Pompeius, Crassus) 
46|Dictatorship of Caesar 
43|Second Triumvirate formed 
(Octavianus, Antonius, 
Lepidus) 
The Empire 
27 Gat Caius Julius 
> aesar Octavianus) 
A. 


14/Tiberius I 

37/Gaius (Caligula) 
41|Claudius I 

54| Nero 

68|Galba 

69/Galba; Otho; Vitellius 


81|Domitianus 
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Roman, Italian and Ottoman Empire Rulers 


Roman Rulers 


A.D. Name 


96| Nerva = 
98|Trajanus 

117|Hadrianus ; 

138) Antoninus Pius 

161|Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 


Verus 
169|Marcus Aurelius (alone) 
180) Commodus 
193)Pertinax; Julianus I 
193)Septimius Severus 
211/|Caracalla and Geta 
212|Caracalla (alone) 
217|Macrinus 
218|Elagabalus (Heliogabalus) 
222|Alexander Severus 


II; Pupienus and Balbinus 

238)Gordianus IIt 

Philippus (the Arabian) 
249) Decius 
251)Gallus and Volusianus 
253) Aemilianus 
253)|Valerianus and Gallienus 
258) Gallienus (alone) 
268) Claudius II (the Goth) 
270| Quintillus 


283|Carinus and Numerianus 


| 284| Diocletianus 


286) Diocletianus and Maximianus 
305|Galerius and Constantius I 
306)Galerius, Maximinus IT, 


Severus I 
307|Galerius, Maximinus II, 
Constantinus I, Licinius, 
Maxentius 
311)/Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius, Maxentius 
312|Maximinus II, Constantinus 
I, Licinius 
314/Constantinus I and Licinius 
324|Constantinus I (the Great) 


|-395|Honorius (West) and Arca- 


A.D. Name 
337|Constantius II, Constans I, 
Constantinus IT 


300 Sansa Tt (the Apostate) 
363|Jovianus 


(East) : 
383)|Valentinianus Il (West) and 
Theodosius I (East) 

394|Theodosius I (the Great) 
dius (East) 

408|Honorius (West) and Theo- 
dosius II (East) 

423/Valentinianus IIT (West) and 
Theodosius II 

450|Valentinianus III (West) and 
Marcian 

455|Maximus (West); Avitus 
(West); Marcianus (East) 

- 456|/Avitus (West) and Marcianus 
457 Boh, ean (West) and Leo | 
461/|Severus II (West) and Leo I 
467 ee (West) and Leo | 

as 
472 here (West) and Leo I 
as 
473\Glycerius (West) and Leo ! 
‘as 
474|Julius Nepos (West) and Leo 
Ii (East) 
475|Romulus Augustulus (West) 
and Zeno (East) 


476|End of Empire in West; Odo- 
vacar, King of Italy 


Rulers of the Roman Empire in the East sat in Constantinople, and for a brief period in Nicaea, until 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, when it was succeeded by the Ottoman Empire. 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


After Napoleon fell in 1814 and Murat, King of 
Naples, was shot in 1815, the Congress of Vienna 
restored pre-Napoleonic political states as follows: 
Sardinia and Genoa under King Victor Emmanuel 
I of Savoy; Parma and Piacenza under Duchess 
Marie Louise, former French queen; Modena under 
Archduke Francis IV of Hapsburg; Tuscany, under 
Duke Ferdinand III of Hapsburg; Lucca under 
Duchess Maria Louisa of Bourbon; Naples and 
Sicily under King Ferdinand I of Bourbon; the 
Papal State under Pius VII; Lombardia-Venetia 
under Austria; Corsica under France. This re- 
action led to half a century of. bloody conflict, 
revolts, suppressions by Austrian and French 
troops. Most spectacular were two campaigns led 
by Guiseppe Garibaldi, first in 1849, when he pene- 
trated to Rome, and again in 1860, when he lib- 
erated Sicily and marched into Naples with Victor 
Emmanuel II. The latter was proclaimed Iring of 


Rulers of the Ottoman Empire 


Turkish tribes driven from Central Asia by the 
Mongols c. 1200 A.D., settled near the Euphrates 
in Asia Minor. The Ottoman Empire was estab- 
lished by Osman (Othman) c. 1299 A.D. He was 
the first to be called sultan. 

Osman I, 1290-1326. Orkan I, 1326-1359; married 
Theodora, dau. of emperor of Constantinople. 
Murad I, 1359-1389; made Adrianople capital, ex- 
tended power as far as Serbia. Bajazet I, 1389- 
1403; reached Danube, fought Timur (Tamerlane) 
in Asia Minor. Mehmet I (Mohammed), 1413-1421. 
Murad II, 1421-1451. Mehmet II, 1451-1481, the 
Conqueror, took Constantinople, 1453, date con- 
sidered beginning of Modern History. This ended 
Christian rule in Constantinople. 

Bajazet II, 1481-1512. Fought Venice at Lepanto, 
July 28, 1499. Entered Poland and Egypt, combined 
caliphate with sultanate, Selim I, the Grim, 1512- 
1520. Suleiman I, the Magnificent, 1524-1566. Con- 
ducted first siege of Vienna. Selim IT, 1566-15174. 
Murad III, 1574-1595; murdered five brothers: had 
103 children. Mehmet III, 1595-1603; murdered 19 
brothers. Ahmed I, 1603-1617. Mustafa I (incom- 


Italy at Turin, 1861. Rome was captured by Gen. 
Cadorna Sept. 20, 1870 and made the capital. Suc- 
cession; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Em- 
manuel III who, in 1937, was proclaimed Emperor 
of Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile 
Selassie on the throne of Ethiopia. In_1946 Victor 
Emmenuel III abdicated; was succeeded by his son 
Crown Prince Humbert as Humbert II. Victor 
Emmanuel III died in 1947. 

The Italian Supreme Court announced Tune 18, 
1946, on the results of the June 2 plebiscite for a 
monarchy or a republic, confirming that the elec- 
torate had chosen a republic, Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi assuméd the powers of provisional Chief of 
State on June 13, 1946, the same day King Humbert 
Il went to Portugal as an exile. On June 28, 1946, 
the Constituent Assembly elected Enrico de Nicola, 
Liberal, as Provisional President of the Italian 
Repunte: ieee Einaudi was elected President 

ay : : 


petent) and Osman II, 1618-1622; killed by jan- 
issaries. Mustafa I, 1622-1623. Murad V, 1623-1640. 
Ibrahim I, 1640-1648. 

Mehmet IV, 1648-1687; Turks defeated by Aus- 
trians at St. Gotthard, 1664; siege of Vienna lifted 
by King John Sobieski of Poland, 1683, Marking 
ebb of Turkish rule in Europe, 

Suleiman II, 1687-1691. Ahmed II, 1691-1695. 
Mustafa II, 1695-1703. Ahmed ITI, 1703-1730. Mah- 
mud I, 1730-1754. Mustafa IIT, 1757-1773. Abdul 
Hamid I, 1773-1789. Selim III, 1789-1807. Mustafa 
IV, 8 mos., 1807-1808. Mahmud II, 1808-1839; dis- 
solved janissaries, odered officials to discard tur- 
ban, adopt fez. Abdul Mejid, 1839-1861, fought 
Crimean war. Abdul Azib, 1861,1867. Murad V, 
3 mos., insane. Abdul Hamid II, 1876-1909: con- | 
stitutional rule begun. Mehmet V, 1909-1918. Meh- 
met VI, 1918-1922 The sultanate was separated i 
from the caliphate and abolished. Ankara was made | 


capital. —_ PRESIDENTS OF TURKEY 


Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, 1923-1938. Ismet Inonu 
1938-1950 Cela Bayar, elected 1950. ; 


ooo 


_ Rulers of Netherlands; Belgium; Denmark; Sweden; Norway; Russia 1773 
Rulers of the Netherlands and Belgium 


_,_ The Netherlands originally were cities and prov- 
inces of present Holland and Belgium, ruled by 
. Burgundy, Austrian Hapsburgs and Spain. In 1579 
_the Catholic South broke off and seven northern 
Bee aces formed the Union of Utrecht under the 
tadholder, William the Silent, whose highest title 
Was count (d. 1584). Power rested in the States 
General. Leaders included Prince Maurice of Nassau 
ao. 1625); Frederic Henry (d. 1647), who married a 
' daughter of Charles I of England; William II (d. 
1650); William III of Orange, who married Mary, 
dau. of James II of England—they became king 
and queen of England. William died, 1702. William 
IV (d. 1751); William V (d. 1795). Here ended the 
Dutch Republic. The Batavian- Republic, 1795-1798, 
Was created by the French. Napoleon made his 
brother Louis King of Holland, 1806. He abdicated 
1810, when Holland was annexed to France. William 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, son of William V, led 


a@ revolt 1813, was named sovereign prince and 
crowned, 1815, as King of the Netherlands, incor- 
porating Holland and Belgium. The Belgian revolt 
of 1830-31 led to separate kingdoms, ratified 1839. 
The rulers: since then: 


The Netherlands (Holland) 

(1840) William II; (1849) William III; (1890) 
Wilhelmina (daughter of William III and his sec- 
ond wife Princess Emma of Waldeck); Wilhelmina 
abdicated Sept. 4, 1948, in favor of daughter 
Juliana, 39. Belgium - 


(1831) Leopold I of Saxe-Coburg, uncle of Queen 
Victoria; (1865) Leopold II; (1909) Albert, nephew 
of Leopold II; (1934) Leopold III, son of Albert; 
(1944) Prince Charles, Regent. Leopold returned, 
1950, yielded powers to son Baudouin, Prince 
Royal, Aug. 6, 1950, abdicated July 16, 1951. 
Baudouin I took throne July 17, 1951. 


. Rulers of Denmark, Sweden, Norway 


The medieval history of Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway is oné of continual struggle for domination 
by rival leaders. National issues started in the 10th 
century, when Christianity was introduced. 


Denmark 

Earliest rulers invaded Britain; King Canute, 
who ruled in London 1017-1035, was most fa- 
mous. The Valdemars furnished kings until the 
15th century. In 1282. the Danes won the first 
national assembly, Danehof, from King Erik. 

Most redoubtable medieval character was Mar- 
garet, daughter of Valdemar IV, born 1353, married 
at 10 to King Kaakon VI of Norway. In 1375 she had 
her infant son Olaf made king of Denmark. After 
his death, 1387, she was regent of Denmark and 
Norway. In 1388 Sweden accepted her as sovereign. 
In 1389 she made her grand-nephew, Duke Erik of 
Pomerania, titular king of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway, with herself as regent. In 1397 she 
effected the Union of Kalmar of the three kingdoms 
and had Erik crowned. In 1439 the three kingdoms 
deposed him and elected Christopher of Bavaria 
king (Christopher III). On his death, 1448, the 
union broke up. . 

Succeeding rulers were unable to enforce their 
claims as rulers of Sweden until 1520, when Chris- 
tian II conquered Sweden. He was thrown out 1522, 
and in 1523 Gustavus Vasa united Sweden. Denmark 
continued to dominate Norway until the Napoleonic 
wars, when Frederick VI joined the Napoleonic 
cause after Britain had destroyed the Danish fleet 
(1807). In 1814 he was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden and Helgoland to Britain, receiving Lauen- 
burg. Successors: 1839—Christian VIII; 1848— 
Frederick VII; 1863—Christian IX; 1906—Frederick 
VIII; 1912—Christian X; 1947—Frederick IX. 


Sweden 
Early kings ruled at Uppsala, but did not domi- 
nate the county. Sverker (1134-1155) united the 
Swedes and Goths. In 1435 Sweden obtained the 
Riksdag, or parliament. After the Union of 


Kalmar, 1379, the Danes either ruled or harried 
the country until Christian Il of Denmark con- 
quered it anew, 1520. This led to a rising under 
Gustavus Vasa, who ruled Sweden 1523-1560, and 
established an independent kingdom. Charles: IX 
(1594-1611, crowned 1607) conquered Moscow. Gus- 
tavus II Adolphus (1611-1633) was called the 
Great. Later rulers: 1633—Christina; 1654—Charles 
XX; 1660—Charles XI; 1697—Charles XII (invader 
of Russia and Poland, defeated at Poltava, June 
28, 1709); 1718—His sister, Unrika Eleanora, elected 
queen; 1720—Her husband, Frederick I (of Hesse); 
1751—Aldolphus Frederick; 1771—Gustavus III; 
1792—Gustavus IV; 1809—Charles XIII. (Union 
with Norway began, 1814). 1818—Charles XIV. He 
was Jean Bernadotte, Napoleon’s Prince of Ponte 
Corvo, elected 1810 to succeed Charles XIII. He 
founded the present dynasty. 1844—Oscar I; 1859— 
Charles XV; 1872—Oscar II; 1907—Gustavus V; 
1950—Gustavus VI. N 
orway 


Overcoming many _ rivals, Harald Haarfager 
(872-930) conquered Norway, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands. Olaf, great-grandson (995-1000) brought 
Christianity into Norway, Iceland, Greenland. In 
1035 Magnus the Good also became king of Den- 
mark. Haakon V_ (1299-1319) had married his 
daughter to Erik of Sweden. Their son, Magnus, 
became ruler of Norway and Sweden at 6. His 
son, Haakon VI, married Margaret of Denmark; 
their son Olaf became king of Norway and Den- 
mark, followed by Margaret’s regency and the 
Union of Kalmar, 1397. 

In 1450 Norway became subservient to Den- 
mark and was forced into wars against Sweden 
and Hanseatic League. Christian IV (1588-1648) 
founded Christiania, now Oslo. After Napoleonic 
wars, when Denmark ceded Norway to Sweden, 
a strong nationalist movement forced recognition of 
Norway as an independent kingdom united with 
Sweden under the Swedish kings, 1814-1905. In 
1905 the union was dissolved and Prince Carl of 
Denmark became Haakon VII. 


Rulers of Russia; Premiers of the U. S. S. R. 


First ruler to consolidate Slav tribes was Rurik, 
leader of the Russ, who established himself at 
Novgorod A. D. 862.. He and his immediate suc- 
cessors had Scandinavian affiliations. They moved 
to Kiev after 972 A. D. and ruled as Dukes of 
Kiev. In 988 Vladimir was converted and adopted 
the Byzantine Greek service, later modified by 
Slav influences. Important as organizer and law- 
giver was Yaroslav, 1018-1054, whose daughters 
married kings of Norway, Hungary and France. 
His grandson, Vladimir II (Monomachos) 1113- 
1125), was progenitor of several rulers, but in 1169 
Andrew Bogolubski overthrew Kiev and estab- 
lished the line later known as Grand Dukes of 
Viadimir. ie 

Of the Grand Dukes of Vladimir Alexander 
Nevsky, 1245-1263, had a son, Daniel, first to be 
called Duke of Muscovy (Moscow) who ruled 1294- 
1303. His successors became Grand Dukes of Mus- 
covy. After Demetrius III, Donskoi, in 1380 de- 
feated the Tartars, they also became Grand Dukes 
of All Russia. Independence of the Tartars and 
considerable territorial expansion was achieved 
under Ivan III, 1462-1505. 

Czars of Muscovy—Ivan III was referred to in 
church ritual as Czar. He married Sofia, niece 
of the last Byzantine emperor. His successor, 
Basil, died in 1533 when Basil’s son, Ivan, was 
only 3. He became Ivan IV, ‘‘the Terrible,’’ 
crowned 1547 as Czar of all the Russias, ruled till 
1584. Under the weak rule of his son, Theodore, 
Boris Godunov had control. The dynasty died, and 
after years of tribal strife and intervention by 
Polish and Swedish armies, the Russians united 
under 17-year-old Michael Romanov, distantly re- 
Jated to the first wife of Ivan IV. He ruled 1613- 


1645 and established the Romanov line. Fourth 
ruler after Michael was Peter I. 

Czars, or Emperors of Russia (Romanovs)— 
Peter I, 1682-1725, known as Peter the Great, 
took title of Emperor in 1721. His successors and 
dates of accession were: Catherine, his widow, 
1725; Peter II, his grandson, 1727, deposed; Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, 1730, daughter of Peter the 
Great’s brother, Czar Ivan; Ivan VI, 1740-1741, 
great grandson of Ivan III, child, kept, in prison 
and murdered 1764; Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I, .1741; Peter III, grandson of Peter I, 1761, de- 
posed 1762 for his consort, Catherine II, former 
princess of Anhalt Zerbst (German) who is known 
as Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paul I, her 
son, 1796, killed 1801. Alexander I, son of Paul, 
1801-1825, defeated Napoleon; Nicholas I, his 
brother, 1825; Alexander II, son of Nicholas, 1855, 
assassinated 1881 by terrorists; Alexander III, son, 
1881; Nicholas II, son, 1894-1917, last Czar of 
Russia, forced to abdicate by the Revolution that 
followed defeat by Germany. The Czar, the 
Czarina, the Czarevitch (Crown Prince) and the 
Czar’s 4 daughters were murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Ekaterinburg, July 6, 1918. 

Provisional Government—Prince Georgi Lyov 
and Alexander Kerensky, Premiers, 1917. 

Union .of Soviet Socialist Republics—After the 
Bolshevist Revolution, Nov. 7, displaced Kerensky, 
rule was given to the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, with Nicolai Lenin Premier. Lenin died 
Jan. 21, 1924. While V. M. Molotov was named 
Premier, actual control was held by Joseph Vis- 
sarionovich Stalin, General Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party, Stalin 
assumed the title of Premier on May 6, 1941. 
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774 Noted Personalities—British 
Noted British 


Born |Died 

1672|1719|Addison, Joseph 1869|1952|Douglas, Norman 
1805|1882|Ainsworth, W. H. 1867\1900|Dowson, Ernest 
1721|1770|A Kenside. ‘Mark 1859|1930|Doyle, Arthur Conan 
1832|1904|Arnold, Edwin 1563|1631|Drayton, Michael 
1822/1888|Arnold, Matthew 411631)1700|Dryden, John 
1515|1568|Ascham; Roger 11819} 1880 | Eliot, George (Marian 
1775|1817|Austen, Jane Evans Cross) 
1561|1626|Bacon, Francis 1620|1706|Evelyn, John 
1214|1294|Bacon, Roger 1707 |1754|Fielding, He: 


1792|1822|Shelley, Perey Bysshe 
1751}1816/Sheridan, Richard B 


D' 
1838]1922|Bryce, James 1770|1835|Hogg, James 
1628|1688|Bunyan, John 1798|1845|Hood, Thomas 
797|\Burke, Edmund 1859/|1936|/Housman, 
1759|1796|Burns, Robert 1711|1776|/Hume, David 
1788|1824|Byron (Geo. Gordon) 1803|1857| Jerrold, Douglas W. 
1777|1844|Campbell, Thomas 1707 |1784|Johnson, Samuel 
1795}1881}Carlyle, Thomas 1574|1637|Jonson, Ben 
1340)1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey 1796|1821|Keats, John 
1694|1773|Chesterfield, Earl of 1819|1875|Kingsley, Charles 
1762|1835|Cobbett, William 1865|1936|Kipling, Rudyard 
1804/1865|Cobden, Richard 1874/1945) Knoblock, Eduard 
1772|1834|Coleridge, S. T. 1775|1834|Lamb, Charies 
1670|1729|Congreve, William 1775|1864|Landor, Walter S. 
1857|1924|Conrad, Joseph 1330/1400|Langland, William 
1864 |1924|Corelli, Marie 1885/1930|Lawrence, David H. 
1731|1800{(Cowper, William 1838]1903|Leoky, W. E. H. 
1809}1882)Darwin, Charles 1866 |1947|LeGallienne, Richard 
1peslisssibe cuincey, Th 1So9|1as9|Maonalay, Thomas B 
e ecey, Thomas acaulay, Thomas B. |{1770 0} WwW H 
Peat Citic, (iaet selene, Wittipsame Seal ote Woche Wits « 
raeli, Ben. arlowe, oher 1640117 > 
1573|1631|Donne, John 1621 |1678|Marvell, Andrew. ATES W reheat Wile 
BRITISH LEADERS IN ARMY (A), NAVY (N). AND EXPLORATION (E) 

MIME OTe ee ene 
1861/1936|Alienby, Hdmund (A) |)1541/1591|Grenville, Richard (N) ||1758/1805 
1871|1936|Beatty, David (N) 1861/1928|Haig, Douglas (A) 1832 Tota (Roberts eee (A) 
1695|1755|Braddock, Edward (A) |/1726/1799|Howe, Richard (N) 1719|1792|Rodney, Geo. (N) 
1723|1792|Burgoyne, John (A) 1729|1814|Howe, William (A) 1800/1882|Ross, James C. (B) 
1663/1733 Byng, George (N) 1575|1611|Hudson, Henry (B) 1868/1912|Scott, Robert F. (1) 
1738|1795|Clinton, Henry (A) 1859|1935|Jellicoe, John (N) 1874|1922|Shackleton, Ernest (E) 
1727|1779|Cook, James (E) 1715/1774|Johnston, Wm. (A 1841/1904|Stanley, Henry M. (B) 
1738|1795|Cornwallis, Chas, (A) _ ||1850/1916|Kitchener, H. H. (A) ||1869/1951/Swinton, Ernest (A) 
1540/1596|Drake, Francis (N) 1888|1935|Lawrence, T. E. “of Ara-||1883|1950|Wavell, Archibald (A) 
7861847 Rranklin, John (©) a || sesoluzzalmeriboxeugh, Dukeot(a) | [aserltsesl roe tee ae ot 

f 0! or, arlboro: ,Dukeo: 
1721|2787|Gage, Thomas (A) 1871|1951|Maurice, Frederick ray 1727|1759| Wolfe, James (A) 
183311881|Gordon, Chas. G. (A) |11867/1948'Milne, Geo, (A) 


BRITISH STATESMEN 


1852/1928|Asquith, Herbert H. 1804)1881) Disraeli, Benj. 1854 192! 
1867|1947|Baldwin, Stanley 1819/1886) Forster, Wm. &: 1732 1792 North: reveet 1 
1848]1930|Balfour, Arthur J. 1749|1806|Fox, Chas. Jas 1784 /1865|Palmerston, Her 
1881/1951|Bevin, Hrnest 1809/1898|Gladstone, Wm. E. 1788|1850|Peel, Robert 
1838|1922|Bryce, James 1712|1770|Grenville, Geo. 1867/1937|Peel, William 
1770]1827|Canning, George 1764|1845|Grey, Chas. 1759|1806|Pitt, William 
1854)1935/Carson, Edward 1862|/1933|Grey, Edward 1708}1778|Pitt, W. (Chath 
1769|1822|Castlereagh, Robt. 1594/1643|Hampden, John 1854|1932|Plunkett, Horace > 
1863|1937|Chamberlain, Austen 1732/1818|Hastings, Warren 1847/1929| Rosebery. ‘Aron. 
1836)1914/Chamberlain, Jos. 1863|1935|/Henderson, Arthur 1792|1878|Russell, John — 
Lysslt774\Clive Robert” |lteesli94s|tlova Georae, 1850|17e5 |callebury, Bont 
ive, Rober: oyd George, 5 i 
1599|1658|Cromwell, Oliver Te7e|toariLycion Wicee ot [fo7e|t745| Walpole, Robert 


1859/1925|Curzon of Kedleston 1866/1937|MacDonald, J. Ramsay 


BRITISH SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


1813|1898|Bessemer, Henry 1792\1871|Herschel, John 18 5 
1731|1810|Cavendish, Henry 1738|1822| Herschel, Win, 1781|1848|Stepnonion Ges 

* 1832/1919|Crooks, Wm. 1827/1912|Lister, Jos. 1820/1904|Thomson, Jos scl 
1766|1844|Dalton, John 1797\1875|Lyell, Charles 1824|1907|Thomson, Wm. (Kel 
1805|1869|Faraday, Michael 1831/1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk 1823|1913|Wallace, At. Russell > 
issalt9is|tarereaves, Jas. —_||Lea3|4727|Newton. dase 1736|1819|Watt, James Ea 

5 2 ewton, Is: ‘ , 

1578|1657|Harvey, Win. 1857|1932|Ross, Ronald US02/1875/Whpptstons, SAEs 


BRITISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


1484|1536|Tyndale, William 


1624/1691/Fox, George 
1708)1788|Wesley, Chas. 


1505'1572|Knox, John 


1117|1170|Becket, Thomas 1491)1555|Latimer, Hugh 

1685|1753|Berkeley, George 1813)1873 Livingstone, David ia 1770 Whiteneia G 
1829|1912|Booth, William B. 1808/1892|Manning, Henry E. 1802|1865| Wiseman, ‘Nicholas 
1566|1644|Brewster, William 1801|1890/Newman, John H. 1475|1530/ Wolsey, Th aay 
1489/1556|Cranmer, Thos. | 1613|1667|Taylor, Jeremy 1324/1384 Wyeliite John 


ys 


af 


- 1787|1849/Etty, William 
1846 


1836|1912| Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. 
1872|1898|Beardsley, Aubrey 
1734/1808) Beauclerk, Lady Diana 
1735/1839 Beechey, Sir wm. 
1757|1827|Blake, William i 
1821/1893/Brown, Ford Madox 
1833/1898|Burne-Jones, Sir Edw. 
1781|1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
1850/1934|Collier, John 
1776|1837|Constable, John 
1803/1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 
1793/1865|Eastlake, Sir Charles L. 
1872|1932|Eland, John S. 


1935|Farquharson, Joseph 
1755|1826|Flaxman, John 
182511899|Foster, Myles Birket 


AUTHORS 


1791|1872|Grillparzer, Franz 
1874/1929|Hoffmannsthal, H. v. 


1805/1868 |Stifter, Adalbert 
1893/1917|Suttner, Berta v. 
1165|1227| Walter v. d. Vogelweide 
1881/1932|Wildgans, Anton 


ARTISTS 
1657|1745|Altamonte, Martino 


A—Artist, C—Composer, 


E—Explorer, 


Noted Personalities—Europeans of the Past 


BRITISH PAINTERS 


1727|1788| Gainsborough, Thos. 
1790|1866|Gibson, John 
1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 
1786|1846|Haydon, Benj. 
1841|1917|Henry, ©. N 
1697|1764| Hogarth, 


arles R. 
Sir William 
aniel 


Noted Austrians 


715 


1829/1896 
849). 


_ Born Died Name : Born)Died Name Born, Died Nannie 


1836/1919 |Poynter, Sir BE. J., Bt. 
1756/1823|Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1723/1792 | Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1734|1802|Romney, George 
1828/1882 | Rossetti, D. G. 
1854/1935 |Stokes, Adrian 
1775}1851|Turner, J. M. W. 
1817|1904| Watts, Geo, F. 
1775|1856 |Westmacott, Sir R. 
1785|1841 | Wilkie, Sir David 
1852/1931 |Wyllie, W. L. 


1862)1918)Kimt, Gustav 1860/1911|Mahler, Gustav 
1840|1884|Makart, Hans 1756/1791|Mozart, Wolfgang A. 
1724|1796|Maulpertsch, Franz 1797/1828|Schubert, Franz 
1890|1918/Schiele, Egon . 804/1849/Strauss, Johann, Sr. 
1718/1801 |Schmidt, Martin 1825/1899/Strauss, Johann, Jr. 
1804|1871|Schwind, Moritz v. 
1858/|1899|Segantini, Gio. SCIENTISTS 
1793|1865|Waldmueller, Ferd. 1829/1894|Billroth, Theo. 
1571 \Losolscepich Johanne 
‘Kepler, Johannes 
COMPOSERS 1822|1884|Mendel, J. Gregor 
1829/1896|Bruckner, Anton 1493/1541 |Paracelsus, Theoph. 
1714|1787/|Gluck, Christoph 1874|1929/Pirguet, Clemens v. 
1732}1809|)Haydn, Josef 85811929|Welsbach (Karl Auer) 
Belgians 
M—Musician, P—Philosopher, S—Scientist, St—Statesman, 


W—Writer 


1827|1879|De Coster, Chas.—W. 1857|1931|Mont, Pol de—W. 1861|1907|Van Lerberghe, Chas. 
1822|1890/Franck, Cesar—C. 1836/1924|Picard, Edmond—wW. —w. 
1862/1949| Maeterlinck, Maurice 1823|1883|Pirmez, Octave—W. 1855/1916/ Verhaeren, Emile—W. 

—wW. 1818}1902|Potvin, Chas.—W. 

Czechs 
84)1948|Benes, Eduard—St. 1810)1836||Macha, Karel—W. 1798|1876|Polacky, Frantisek—W. 

1890 1938/Capek, Karel—W. 1887|1948]|Masaryk, Jan—St. 1845/1912|/Sladek, Jos.— W. 
1841/1904) Dvorak, Anton—C. 1850) 1937)|Masaryk, Tomas—St. 1824/1884|Smetana, Bedrich—C. 
1592/1670|Komensky,Jan Amos-W..|!1848/1922'!|Myslbek, Josef—S. 


1805|1875| Andersen, Hans 
Christian—W. 
1681|1741|Bering, Vitus J.—E. 
1546|1601/Brahe, Tycho—S. 
1842|1927|Brandes, Georg—W. 
1857/1919|Gjellerup, Kari—W. 


Danes 


1684/1745) Holberg, Ludvig av.— W_ 1874|1943|Pontoppidan, Henrik 


1813/1855) Kierkegaard, Soren—P. 


1894/1948 aoe John Christmas}|1140)1206 Saxon, “Grammaticus 
1777|1851 Orsted, Hans Christian ||1770|1844 Thervaldsen, Albert B. 


Hungarians 


1877|1919|Ady, Andrew—W. 
1846/1933|Apponyi, Albert—St. 
1817|1882|Arany, John—W. 
1881|1945|Bartok, Bela—C. 
1784|1842|Csoma de Koros, San- 


dor—. 
1803|1876|Deak, Francis—st. 
1804|1849|Endlicher, Stephen—S. 
1848/1919|Eotvos, Lorand—s. 
1858/1903|Fadrusz, Janos—A. 
1887/|1456|Hunyadi, John—s 
1825|1904|Jokai, Maurus—W. 
1792|1830|Katona, Joseph—W. 


AUTHORS 
1813|1896|Aasen, Ivar 
1812|1885)|Asbjornson, Peter 
1832|1910|Bjornson, Bjornstjerne 
1813|1895|Collett, Camilla 
1876|1939|Duun, Olav 
1851}1924|Garborg, Arne 
1860)1952|Hamsun, Knut. 


1793|1866|Almquist, C. J. L—W. 


1802/1894 Kossuth, Louis—St. 
1046/1095|Ladislas, St.—St. 
18114/1886|Liszt, Franz—cC. 
1823|1864|Madach, Emeric—W. 
1817/1864|Magyar, Ladislas—E. 
1443|1490|Matthias, Corvin—St. 
1847/1910) Mikszath, Kalman—w. 
1878|1952|/Molnar, Ferenc—W. 
1844/1901|Munkacsy, Mihaly—A. 
1845/1879|Paal, Ladislas—A. 
1823/1849|Petof, Sandor—W. 


1676|1735|Kakoczi, Francis—St, 


1858/1927|Prohaszka, Ottokar—P.|/1620)1664 


1818|1865 
975|1038 
1814/1878 


1791/1860 
1861/1918 
1889/1944 
1815/1883 
1800/1855 


1849/1919 


Semmelweiss, Ignac—S 
St. Stephen (1st king) 
Szatmary, (Jos. Szigli- 
geti)—W. 

Szechenyi, Stephen—St. 
Tisza, Stephen—St. 
Toth, ‘Tihamer—W. 
Volkmann, Robert—C. 
Viera Mihaly 


Zichy, Geza—C. 
Zrinyi: Miklos, Jr.—W. 


Swedes 


Norwegians 
1828|1906|Ibsen, Henrik 1882|1949| Undset, Sigrid 
1878|1918|Kielland, Alex. L. 1807/1877| Welhaven, Johan S. 
1865|1926|Kinck Hans E. 1808/1845| Wergeland, Henrik 
1833]1908|Lie, Jonas EXPLORERS 
1813|1882)Moe, Jorgen 1872}1928|Amundsen, Roald 
1810|1863|Munch, Peter 1861|1930|Nansen, Fridtjof 
1835|1917|Sars, Johan BE. 1854|1930|Sverdrup, Otto 


1803|1889| Ericsson, John—Ss. 


1859|1927| Arrhenius, Svante A.—S. ||1860/1911|Froding, Gustav—W. 


1740}4795|Bellman, C. 
1895}1948 Caged rela 


779\1848|Berzelius, Jakob—S. 
1801 1865|Bremer, Fredrika—W. 
1867/1945|Cassel, Gustav—S. 
1701|1744|Celsius, Anders—s. 


M.—W. 
Count Folke 


1783|1847|Geijer, E. G.—W. 
1860}1925}Hansson, Ola—W. 
1864/1930] Karifeldt, Erik Axel—W. 
1858/1940] Lagerlof, Selma—W. 
1707|1778|Linne, Carl von—s. 
1843/1921|Montelius, Oscar—W. 
1833|1896| Noble, Alfred B.—S. 


1842|1919|Retzius, Gustaf—Ss. 
1630|)1702|Rudbeck, Olof—s. 
1828/1895) Rydberg, Viktor—W. 
1793/1823|Stagnelius, E. J—w. 
1598}1672/Stiernhielm, Georg—W. 
1849/1912/Strindberg, August—W. 
1688/1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel 


—wW. 
1782/1846|Tegner, Esaias—W. 


Noted, Personalities—French 


Noted French 


FRENCH AUTHORS: CRITICS, POETS, DRAMATISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS 


07 1844|1924/France, Anatole (Jac- 
Hes 1783|Alembert Some qa’ aaalyaee Anatole or ae 
4 jume 
1820/1889|Augier, (Emile) 1811/1872 Gautier, ‘Théophile 
$23 1901 Banville, “Lheodor de 1882 1944 veiaetineti J 
1 18 anville, Théodore ean 
a 1816/1882 Gobineau,‘ Comte de 
1862/1923|Barrés, Maurice 1822|1896|Goncourt, Edmo: 
1821 1867|Baudelaire, Charles 1830|1870|Goncourt, Jules de 
§37|1999 [Beeaue, Henry 170|1ea1 Hardy’ Alessndre 
iss 18' ecque, Henry y, Alexan 
1780|1857|Beéranger, Pierre 1842|1905|Heredia, José-Maria de i712 |1s78 ee 
1859/1941 |Bergson, Henri 1857|1915|Hervieu, Paul 1610 |1703 ated teeta de 
1866/1947 ‘Bernard, Tristan 1802|1885|Hugo, Victor 1900 |1944/Saint-Exupéry, Antoine 
1636|1711|Boileau, Nicolas 1848/1907 Huysmans, Joris-Karl de 
1627/1704 Bossuet, Jacques 1876|1944|Jacob, Max 1675 |1755|Saint-Simon, Duc de 
1852/1935 Bourget, Pai 1868|1938|Jammes, Francis 1804 |1869 Sainte-Beuve, CharlesA, 
1867|1926|Boylesve, René 1815|1888|Labiche, Bugéne 1567 sez Sales (Saint Frangols de) 
1858|1932|Brieux, Eugéne 1530/1568|La Boétie, Etienne de 1804 |1 gas George (Lucile 
1707|1788 Buffon, Georges 1645|1696\La Bruyére, Jean de Dupin) 
1541|1603|Charron, Pierre 1621|1695|La Fontaine, Jean de 1831 |1908|Sardou, bd: 
1768|1848|Chateaubriand, Frane ||1744|1829|Lamarck, Jean-Baptiste||1791 |/1861 Scribe, Eugen 
1762|1794|Cheénier, André 1790/1869|Lamartine, Alphonse de|/ 1626 | 1696|Sevi (Sime, de) 
1445|1509|Comines, Philippe de 1613/1680|La Rochefoucauld 1766 |1817/Staél, (Mm de) 
toe] 1857|\Comte, Auguste |1846|1870/Lautréamont, Comte de||1783 |1842|Sten (Marie-Henrl 
1743/1794 Condorcet, acrauia de ||1818|1894|Leconte de le Beyle) 
ine? 1830 Constant, Benjamin 1853}1914/Lemaitre, Jules _ 1839 |1907 Sully-Prudhomme, René 
1842/1908/Coppée, Francois 1668|1747/Lesage, Alain-René Francois Armand 
1845/1875 Corbiére, Tristan 1850/1923|Loti, Pierre (J. Viaud) ||1828 |1893/Taine, Hippolyte 
1606|1684|Corneille, Pierre 1855|1628|Malherbe, Francois de |/1795/1856/Thierry, Augustin 
1674|1762|Crébilion 1842/1898 /Mallarmé, Stéphane 1805 |1859 Tocqueville, A. C. de 
1854/|1928|Curel, Francois de 1688|1763'Marivaux, Pierre 1871 |1945|Valéry, Paul 
1769|1832|Cuvier, Georges 1850/1893 Maupassant, Guy de 1844 |1896 |Verlaine, Paul 
1840 acne Daudet, eons 1803|1870|Mé Pros) rete 1905 Verne, Jules 
1596|1650|Descartes, René 1798/1874 Michelet, Jules 7 |1863|Vieny, Alfred de 
1713|1784|Diderot, Penis 1622|1673|Moliére, ‘Jean-Baptiste 1838 1889 | Villiers de I’Isl-Adam 
1803|1870|Dumas, Alexandre 1533|1592|Montaigne, Michel de 1431 |1484/Villon, Francois 
1824|1895/Dumas, Alexandre fils 16891755 Montesquieu, Pnaties de (Corbier) 
1651/1715 Fénelon, Francois de 1810)1857|Musset, Alfred 1597 |1648/Voiture, be rae 
1821/1890|Feuillet, Octave 1623|1662|Pascal, ‘Blaise 1694 |1778 Voltaire (Ff. M 
1821/1880/Flaubert, Gustave 1873|1914|Péguy, Charles et) 
1886/1914 Fournier, Alain 1849/1930 Porto-Riche, Georges de/|1840|1902 Zola Rmile 
FRENCH PAINTERS 
1834]1904 Bartholdi, F. A. 1833|1883|Doré, Gustave 1832|1883 Manet, Edouard 
1848)1884 Bastien-Lepage, J. 1811/1889/Dupre, Jules 1840|1926|/Monet, Claude 
1322 1899|Bonheur, Rosa 1852|1931|Forain, Jean L. 1830|1903/Pissarro, Camille 
1703|1770|Boucher, Francois 1732|1806|Fragonard, Jean 1594|1665|Poussin, Nicolas 
1825/1905 Bouguereau, WwW. 1820|1876|Fromentin, Eugéne 1758/1823 Prudhon, Pierre 
1851)1933|Carrier-Belleuse, P. 1848 |1903/Gauguin, Paul 1824/1898|Puvis de Chavannes 
1839/1906/Cézanne, Paul 1770/1837/Gérard, F. 1841/1919|Renoir, P. A 
1699)1779/Chardin, Jean-Bapt. 1824/1904/Géréme, J. L. 1840/1917 Rodin, Augie 
1845/1902 Constant, B Cae 628/1715|Girardon, Fr. 1812, 1867 Rousseau, PET. 
1796|1875|Corot, J. po 1839|1883/Goupil, Jules A. 1795) 1858 |Scheffer, Ary 
1819)1877 Courbet, Ristave 1725|1805|Greuze, J. 1859/1891 |Seurat, Georges 
1817|1878) Daub: ny, C.F, 1741|1828 Houdon, TAS 1863|1935/Signac, Paul 
1808}1879)Daumier, Honore 1780|1867|Ingres, J. A. D. 1813|/1865/Troyon, Constant 
1748|1825|David, Louis J. 1755/1841/Lebrun, Marie 1758/1835|Vernet, Carle 
1783/1856 David’ d’Angers, P. J. 1798|1880 Lemaire, Ph. A. 1714/1789 Vernet, Claude, J. 
1834/1917/D G. E. 1600/1682)Lorrain, Claude 1789|1863 Vernet, Horace 
4739) tsee\Delucrobe, Wingsne | [1869/t8Rs| Manet fetoyard |, //ASeS|1940/Vuintara, Bdouara 
elaroche, Paw elssonier, . BE. 1684)1721/W: 
1807|1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. [||1815|1875|Millet, J. F. atteau, Antoine 
FRENCH MILITARY LEADERS AND EXPLORERS 
1769|1821|Bonaparte, Napoleon 1757 |1834|La Fayette, Marquis de ert 1952|Tassigny, Jean de 
1519|1572|Cologny, Gasp. de 1756 |1817 |Massena, Andre 1611/ 167. : 
1621 |1686|Conde, Prince de 1712|1759|Montcalm, ‘Louis di ScPurehne, Wioomseigs 
eGrasse, Francois r. 
Haliseieaneveetacaer * (ites euler atian agape tates 
Foch, Ferdinan my 1\1557|Cartier 
1849/1916|Gallieni, Jos. S. 1856 |1951|Petain, Henri Philippe | iso7|iess Chamois teat Ide 
1852|1931|Joffre, Jos. 1725 |1807 | Rochambeau,Jean-Bapt. | 16451700 Jollict, Louis 
1753|1800| Kleber, Jean-Bapt. 1696 |1750 |Saxe, Maurice de '|1643|1687 LaSalle, Robt. de 
FRENCH POLITICAL LEADERS 
1872)1950)Blum, Leon 1620) 1698 | Frontenac, Louis de 1749|1791|Mirabeau, H 
1862/1932 Briand, Aristide 1838] 1882 | Gambetta, Leon 1860/1934/Poincare, Races 
1841|1929|Clemenceau, Georges 1871) 1950 | Lebrun, Albert 1585/1642'Richelieu, Cardinal de 
1619|1683|Colbert, Jean-Bapt. 641) 1691 | Louvois, Fran. de 1758/1794|Robespierre, Max. 
1760/1794 Desmoulins, Camille 1744) 1794 | Marat, Jean-Paul 1208|1265|Simon de Montfort 
176311820| Fouche, Jos. 1602! 1661 Mazarin, Jules 175411838|Talleyrand, Chas. de 
FRENCH SCIENTISTS 
1775|1836|Ampere, Andre-Marie 1859 |1906| Curie, Pierre 859|1940| Micheli 
1788|1878|Becquerel, A. C. 1842 |1925 Flammarion, Paeile 1852/1907 Moen weed rece 
1852/1908 |Becquerel, H. A. 1736/1813] Lagrange, J: 745|1799 Montgolfier, Jacques 
1827|1907|Berthelot, Marcelin 1794/1827 | LaPlace, Pierre 8 1740/1810 Montgolfier, Jos. 
1812/1878 |Bernard, Claude 1743 |1794 Lavoisier, Aureine 1863/1933|Painleve, Paul 
1785|1870|Broglie, A. C. de 1822/1900) Lenoir, Etienne 1647|1714| Papin, Denis 
1872|1936|Bleriot, Louis 1811/1877 LeVerrier, Urbain 1822|1895|Pasteur, Louis 
1746/1823 Charles, Jacques 1864, 1948| Lumiére, "Louis 1854/1912|Poincare, Henri 
1786/1889 Chevreul, Michel 18531931 Michelin, Andre 1850/1935! Richet, Chas. 


ob vA op aorta 


Noted Personalities—German; Ancient Greek and Latin Authors 


U7 


_ Born|Died Name 
; 1769 1860 Arndt, ‘Ernst Moritz 


190: 

1230 1815|Claudius, Matthias 
1837}1898) Ebers, oy 
1260|1327|Eckehardt, 
_ 1788|1857|Bichendorf Bad 

1886/1933)Ernst, Pai 
4170/1220 Eschenbach, Wolfram v. 
1762|1814|Fichte, Johann G. 
1819|1898|Fontane, Theodor 
1816|1895|Freytag, Gustav 
1868/|1933|Georg, Stefan 
1607|1676|Gerhardt, Paul 
1749|1832|Goethe, Johann W. v. 
1785|1863 Grimm; Jakob 
1786|1859|Grimm, Wilhelm 
1890|1941|Hasenclever, Walter 
1863|1946|Hauptmann, Gerhart 
1813|1863|Hebbel, Friedrich 


Tae. 


1840|1905|Abbe, Ernst 
1193/1280|Albertus Magnus 
9\Benz, Carl 
1836|1907 Bergmann, Ernst v. 
1811/1899| Bunsen, Robert 
1834|1900|Daimler, Gottlieb 
1858|1913|Diesel, Rudolf 

1935 Duisberg Carl 
1854|1915|Ehrlich, Paul 
1686|1736|Fahrenheit, Gabriel 
1400/1468|Gutenberg, Johannes 
1834|1919 Haeckel, Ernst 
1844|1913|Hagenbeck, Georg F. 


Noted Germans 


1760 


Name 


For Rulers, see page 771; for Composers, pages 7184, 785. 
GERMAN AUTHORS: DRAMATISTS, ESSAYISTS, HISTORIANS, NOVELISTS, POETS 


Born) Died 


Born|Died Name 


1826|Hebel,. Johann P. 
1831|Hegel, Georg W. F. 
8 Heine, Heinrich 
1803|Herder, Johann v. 
1822|Hoffmann, E. T. A. 
1843 Hoelderlin, Friedrich 
Kaiser, Georg 
1804| Kant, Immanuel 
1811|Kleist, Heinrich v. 
1813|Koerner, Karl Th. 
1716|Leignitz, Gottfried 
1781|Lessing, Gotthold 
1909 Liliencron, Detlev v. 


1948/Ludwig, Emil 
04/187: 


5|Moericke, Eduard 
1908|Mommsen, Theodor 


44/1900) Nietzsche, Friedrich 


1827|Pestalozzi, J. H 
1835|Platen, Aug. v. 
1886|Ranke, Leopold, v. 


GERMAN ENGINEERS, NATURALISTS, SCIENTISTS 


1810)1874|Reuter, Fritz 
a 1825|Richter, Jean Paul 
788\1866 Rueckert, Friedrich 
laoa 1576/8 Hans 
1775|1854 Senotling. Friedrich v. 
1759|1805|Schiller, Friedrich 
1767|1845|Schlegel, Aug W. 
1768|1834|Schleiermacher, Fredrich 
1788|1866|Schopenhauer, ‘Arthur 
1817|1888|Storm, Theodor 
1857|1928|Sudermann, Ri 
1893/1939/Toller, Erns 
1834/1896 TrettschKe, Heinrich Vv. 
1787|1862|Uhland, g 
1862/1952) Viebig, ‘Ones 
1873|1934/Wasserman, Jakob 
1890|1945| Werfel, Franz 
1733|1772 Wieland, Chris. M. 


» INDUSTRIALISTS 


1843; Hahnemann, Samuel 
1777; ‘Haller, Albrecht v. 
1894 Helmholz, Hermann 
1859|Humboldt, Alex. v. 
1835|Humboldt, Wilh. v. 

1935|Junkers, Hugo 
1630 Kepler, ‘Johannes 
1910|Koch, Robert 
1887 Krupp, Alfred 
1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried v. 


1799 Lichtenberg 
1873|Liebig, Justus v. 
1896/|Lilienthal, Otto 


1733|1815|Mesmer, Friedrich 
1872|1948|Opel, Wilh. v. 
1853/|1932'Ostwald, Wilhelm 
1947\Planck, Max 
1632|1694|Pufendorf, Samuel 
1845|1923|Roentgen, Wilh. 
1822]|1892\Schliemann, Heinrich 
1816|1892|Siemens, Werner v. 
1842/1926|Thyssen, Aug. 
1902/Virchow, Rudolf 
Wissmann, Hermann vy. 
1917|Zeppelin, Ferd. v. 


GERMAN ARTISTS: 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 


ARCHITECTS 


1476|1545|Baldung, Hans 
1827|1901|Boecklin, Arnold 
1726|1801 Chodowiecki, Dan’l 
1858/|1925|Corinth, Lovis 
1783 oeen Cornelius, Peter 
Cranach, Lucas 
1338 Duerer, Albrecht 
1829/1880 Fuerbach, Anselm 


N 
-_ 
a 
bY 


1840|Friedrich, Kaspar 
1529|Gruenewald, Matth. 
1921|Hildebrand, Adolf v. 
1524| Holbein, Hans (Sr.) 
1543|Holbein, Hans (Jr.) 
1807| Kauffmann, Angelica 


1847/1935 Liebermann, Max 
1837|1887 Marees, 


Hans v. 


1815/1905 Menzel, Adolf v. 
1803/1884/|Richter, Ludwig 
1764/|1850|Schadow, Johann 
1841|Schinkel, Karl 
1868|1932|Slevogt, Max 
1839|1924/Thomas, Hans 
1848/1911|Uhde, Fritz v. 
1455}1529|Vischer, Peter 


GERMAN POLITICAL 


AND MILITARY LEADERS; ECONOMISTS 


1815|1898|Bismarck, Otto v. 
1742/|1819|Bluecher, Gebh. v. 
1856|1921 Bethmann-Hollweg,T.v. 
1771|1848|Boyen. Hermann v. 
1849|1929| Buelow, Bernhard v. 
1780|1831|Clausewitz, C. v. 
1922|Falkenhayn, E. v 


1831 ,Gneisenau, Aug. 
1934/Hindenburg, Paul v. 
1919|Liebknecht, Karl 
1937|Ludendorff, Erich 
1919|Luxemburg, Rosa 
1883|Marx, Karl 
1891'Moltke, H. v. 


1867/1922) Rathenau, Waltee 
1736|Savoyen, EH. 
1865/1933 Senet lemma Philipp 
1833|1913/Schlieffen, Alf. v. 
1849/1930) Tirpitz, Alf. v. 


B.C.-years are in bold face. 


Ancient Greek Authors 


Many dates are approximate. 


Born, Died Name. Subj. ||Born| Died Name. Subj. ||Born|;Died| Name. Subj 
389 | 314 |Aeschines....|Orat. 450 |.... |Empedocles. . .|Philos. 582 | 500 |Pythagoras . .| Philos. 
525 | 456 |Aeschylus....|Dram. |j..... 118 |Epictetus... ..|Stoic. 600 |..... Sappho.. ...|Poet. 

.| 550 |Aesop....... ‘ales 342 | 270 |Epicurus...... Philos. 556 | 469 |Simonides.. .|Poet. 
“563 | 478 |Anacreon Poet 480 | 406 |Euripides. . Dram 469 | 399 |Socrates..... Philos 

500 | 428 |Anaxagorus. .|Philos 576 | 480 |Heraclitus. ...|Philos. 495 | 405 |Sophocles Dram 
287 | 212 |Archimedes. . |Physi 484 |. 424 |Herodotus. .. .| Hist. 63 24 |Strabo......./Geog 
448 | 380 |Aristophanes.|Dram. ||..... 735 \Hesiod....... ‘et. 600 | 540 /Thales....... Philos 
384 | 322 |Aristotle..... Philos 460 | 377 |Hippocrates Medic 530 | 460 |Themistocles. |Philos, 
Reta < 194 |Athenaeus.. .|Antiq separ te a+ {ELomer® ....%7. {Foot .....| 255 |'Theocritus. ..|Poet. 
460 | 370 |Democritus. . |Philos 342 | 292 |Menander .|Dram 382 | 287 Theophrastus Philos. 
310 | 240 |Callimachus . | Poet 522 | 443 |Pindar 471 | 401 |Thucydides. . |Hist. 
382 | 322 |Demosthenes.|Orat 429 | 347 |Plato.. 80 Line Timon... siine Philos. 

50 12 |Diodorus....|Hist 49 120 |Plutarch 490) wee ZOD... 05 6 Philos. 
7 |Dionysius. ..|Hist 207 | 122 |\Polybius c 430 | 357 |Xenophon...}Hist. 
*The belief that Homer lived in the 9th Century, B.C., rests on an opinion of Herodotus. 
Ancient Latin Authors 
B. C. years in bold face. 

O_O eeeeeeeesseses—eee i” 3 |) 696s |Quintilian...|Critie 

mianus, M. Eee 59 PT AVY cate nl ess | , 35 95 |Quintilian. . .|Critic 

#5 200 aruls ius cs Ae. » 38 65 |Lucan........ 86 34 |Sallust.. : . |Hist. 
130 | 175 | Aulus Gellius. Bat. 180 | 103. | Lucilius 5 | 65 |Seneca 
475 | 524 |Boethius..... 96 52 | Lucretius 25 | 100 |Silius 
102 44 |Caesar, Julius Hist 43 | 104 | Martial.. 61 96 |Status 
232 | 147 | Cato (Elder) . Orat. 100 30 | Nepos 70 } 150 |Suetoniu 

87 54 |Catullus..... Poet. 43 18 | Ovid. 55 | 117 |Tacitus 

107 43 .|Cicero......- Orat. 34 62 | Persius 185 | 159 |Terence 

365 | 408 |Claudian..... Poet mee Baale pleura ie a . anbulius 
Piairacsehe Poet. ee aileftys € 
8 140 Poeeal ore ees Satir. 62 | 113 pinay (Youbees) Essays 70 16 |Vitruvius....j/Areb 


84 | Amati, Nicholas,....... 


Noted Italians - 


For composers, see pages 784, 785. For popes, see Religious Information. 
Name 
Alfieri, Vittorio....... «-.pPoet 


Avogadro, Amedeo..... Scientist || 1874 | 1937 |Marconi, Guglielmo...... 
econ: ISCRANE Ss eos cic Jurist oe Giuseppe....... 


Medi 
Metastasio 
Mosso, Angelo. ......... 


Campanella, Tommaso. . 
Cannizzaro, Stanis...... 
Carducci, Giosué... 2 
Casanova, Giovanni. ... 
Castiglione, Baldassarre . 
Cayour, Camillo Benso. . 
‘Columbus, Christopher. . 
Cremona, Luigi. ....... 
Croce, Benedetto...... Phil 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele. . . 
Dante Alighieri........ Poet 
De Sanctis, Francesco... 
Ferrario, Galileo........ 
Fogazzaro, Antonio..... 


‘4 

Pirandello, Luigi. . . 
1324 j|Polo, Marco... 
1484 |Pulci, Luigi... : 
1698 |Redi, Francesco......... 
1498 |Savonarola, Fra Girolamo|Preacher 
1910 |Schiaparelli, Giovanni... .|Astronomer 
1878 |Secchi, Blt. <ieiaeoe 
1799 |Spallanzani, Lazzaro..... 
1737 |Stradivari, Antonio. ..... Vi 
1770 |Tartini, Giuseppe........ 
1595 |Tasso, Torquato......... Poet 


There is no authentic record of the origin of the | Dryden was a ointed in 1 
office of Poet Laureate of England. According to | the Revolition” The cthare, ore the uate ohne: 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s bointment, when known, 


Foseolo, Ugo........... ‘Poet 1647 |Torricelli, Evangelista, ... 
Galileo (G. Galilei)..... 1922 |Verga, Giovanni......... 
Gal 1 RE A 4 ea aK 1533 |Verrazzano, Giovanni.... 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe..... 1512 | Vespucci, Amerigo....... T 
Giusti, Giuseppe....... Poet 1744 |Vico, Giambattista...... Philosopher 
Goldoni, Carlo......... 1827 | Volta. Alessandro........ Scientist 
Gozzi, Gasparo......... Aut 
ITALIAN PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS 
Name Born|Died Name — Born} Died Name 
1404/1472) Alberti, Leon Battista 1378} 1455] Ghiberti, Lorenzo 1454/1513} Pinturicchio 
1387|1455| Angelico, Fra 1449/1494) Ghirlandaio, Domenico {| 1483/1520) Raphael (Sanzio) 
1516} Bellini, Giovanni 1477|1510| Giorgone 1575)1 Reni, Guido 
§0}Bernini, Gian Lor. 1260/1336]Giotto, Angelo 1615}16' osa, Salvator 
1445}1510} Botticelli, Sandro 1420]1497|Gozzoli, Benozzo 1460)15 ovino, Andrew 
1 1514/Bramante, Donato 1406/1469) Lippi, Fra Filippo 1486]1570/Sansovino, Jacopo 
137741446) Brunelleschi, Filippo 1459/1504) Lippi, Slee 1858) 189' antini, Giovanni 
1697|1768)|Canaletto (Canale) 1827/1887; Mangoni, Giuseppe 1696]177 epolo, Giambattista 
1757/1821] Canova, Antonio 1431/1506] Mantegna, Andrea 151841 ‘Tintoretto, Jacopo 
1500)1571| Cellini, Benvenuto 1401) 1428] Masaccio, 1477) 1576} Titian (Tiziano) 
1240)1302|Cimabue, Giovanni 1475/1564) Michelangelo, Buonarottil] 1396]1476 Uccello, Paolo 
1489/1534)|Corregio, Antonio da 1826/1901] Morelli, Domenico 1511]1574) Vasari, Giorgio 
1397}1482) Della Robbia, Luca 1518] 1580] Palladio, Andrea 1528]1588/ Veronese, Paolo 
1531/ Del Sarto, Andrea 1445] 1523/Perugino, Pietro 1435/1488] Verocchio, Andrea 
1386/1466/ Donatello, Donato 1720|1728} Piranesi, Giovanni 1452/1519| Vinci, Leonardo da 
——— et ee vinci, Leonardo da 
Noted Swiss 
Name Vocation Born| Died) Name Vocation 
Agassiz, Louis.......... Scientist 1825 | 1898 |Meyer, Conrad F....... Poet, Novelist 
Bachnofgen, Johan....... Jurist 1493 | 1541 |Paracelsus, Theophrastus|Scientist 
Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. |Jurist 1746 | 1827 \Pestalozzi, Johann H ...|Educator 
Burkhardt, Jakob... ...|Historian 1712 | 1778 |Rousseau, Jean Jacques. |Author 
Calvin, JOAN. ics eames Relig. Leader || 1740 | 1799 |Saussure, Benedict.... . Geologist 
Dufour, William Henri. . |Soldier 1465 | 1522 |\Schiner, Mathias....... Relig. Leader 
Dunant, Henri. . .|Humanitarian || 1845 | 1924 |Spitteler, Karl..__..° || Poet 
Forel, Auguste. . . (Sociologist 1766 | 1817 |Stael, Madame de... ... Author 
Fussli, Heinrich . . |Historian 1799 | 1846 'Toepffer, Rodolphe... .. Author 
Gotthelf, Jeremias .|Author 1797 | 1847 |Vinet, Alexandre....... Poet 
Haller, Albrecht von -|Physician 1417 | 1490 |Von Flue, Nikolas. . .... |Patriot 
Keller, Gottfried. ......|Poet, Novelist || 1825 | 1896 Welti, Emile... cos S. Jur: 
Lavater, Johann K...... Author 1484 | 1531 [Zwingli, Ulrich........- Relig. Leader 
SWISS PAINTERS 
Name Born| Died Name Born! Died Name 
SS ES | Reeds he Rohs CCC Tea aS 
1910\Anker, Albert 1741) 1825) Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. 1828] 1905|Koll 
1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813) 1871) Girardet, Charles 1702) 1798 Tiotand, Joan Exieaee 
1901 Boecklin, Arnold 1606 Aste Gleyre, Charles 1794) 1835|Robert, Leopold 
Burnand, Eugene Taff, Anton 186: 
1864|Calame, Alexandre || 1853! 1918| Hodlor. Ferdinand ml Spidey Sila eas ct 


Poets Laureate of England 


| 

| 
have been: Thomas i 

4 


Poet, in the reign of Henry IIf (1216-1272), and Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe, 


he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 


15; the Rev. Laurence 'Eusden, 1718; Colly 


(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet Laureate, Cibber, 1730; William Whit | 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance | refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Weck casei the 


of wine. In the reign of Edward IV (1461-1483), | refusal of Mason; Hen J. 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII (1485- | Southey, 1813, on the refusal of 


P: 790; Robert 


ye, 1 3 j 
Sir Walter Scott; | 


1509), Andrew Bernard was the Poet Laureate, and | William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850: | 


Was succeeded under Henry VIII (1509-1547) by | Alfred Austin, 1896; R 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who April 21, 1930); John Masefleln wasa 2015 ACen 


died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in D’Avenant was the godson -(and considered by 


William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John! He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died. 


19, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). Sir | some the natural son) of William Shakespeare. | 


orn) Died Born Died Name Born Died Name 
~ STATESMEN Het 1879 Coane eee rose 1943 Roberts, Chas. a D. 
1854|1937|Borden, OSgr: be 20|/Routhier, Adolp! 
{sialis7sicortion’ Coven ..:.11936|Doughty, Arthur G. —_|{1870|1943|Roy, Camille 
1874] 1950|King iackenzie 1854/1907| Drummond, a H. 1862/1944/Scott, Duncan C. 
~ 1841/1919|La’ 1862|1932|Duncan Sara, J. 1859|1931|Short, Adam 
1815/1891 Macbousids 3 ae Ve 1839/1908] Frechette, Louis H. 1823|1910|Smith, Goldwin 
1795|1861|Mackenzie, Wm. Lyon . ||1809)1866|Garneau, Francis X. 
1820/1914|Smith, Don. A. 1860/4957, Gordon, “Chae, W. OTHER FIELDS 
WS) 1842|1910| Hannay, James 1810]1882|Allan, Hugh (Indus.) 
AUTHORS 796|1865| Haliburton, Thos. C 1810|1871|/Kane, Paul (Art.) 
1859|1931| Kingsford, ‘wm. 798/1875 Logan, Wm. (Geol,) 
.]1931)Beck, L. Adams 1871|1936| Laut, Agnes 1849|1919|Osler, Wm. (M.D.) 
( Berestos) 1869/1944 Leacock, Stephen 1864/1892 Robinson, ‘Wm. Bey. 
1861)/1924|Blake, W. H. 1853)|1931)Lucas, L. P. (Army) 
1840/1901 Buies, Arthur 878|1924/Lozeau, Albert 1863)|1892|Stairs, Wm, Grant 
60/1919|Campbell, Wm. 1840 ees Mair, Charles (Expl.) 
1861|1929|Carman, W. Bliss 1872/19 McCrae, John 1859/1926|Roy, Paul-Bugene 
1850|1917 Chapman, Wm. 1862 1939 Parker, Gilbert s (Msgr.) 
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Name 


Famous Canadians 
Titles are omitted 


Irish Authors 


Including residents in England 


1824|1889) Allingham, Wm. 1797)\1818) Lover, Samuel 1856)1950) Shaw, G. Bernard 
1832/|1916|Brooke, Sropiocd A. 1879) 1949|Lynd, Robert 1751/1816|Sheridan, Richard B. 
1846|1870|Casey, John K. 8521933 Moore, George 1866/1918)Sigerson, Dora 
1843/1913|Dowden, Edward 1779|1852| Moore, Thomas 1883/1951|Stephens, James 
1728|1774| Goldsmith, Oliver 1828|1862)/0’ Brien, Fitz James 1667|1745|Swift, Jonathan 
1852|1932)Gregory, Lady 844/1881)0’ Shaughnessy, Arthur ||1871/1909|Synge, John M 


186}|1931|Hinkson, Kath. Tynan ||/1879/1916|Pearse, Padraic 652/1715|Tate, Nahum 
1882/1941 | Joyce, James 837/1916 Plunkett, Joseph 1854/1900) Wilde, Oscar 

1830 — Joyce, Robt. D. 1784|1835 Fatery "Anthony 1865|1939| Yeats, Wm. Butler 
1891/1917! Ledwidge, Francis 1771/|1802|/Reynolds, George N. 


1806|1872|Lever, Charles 


1867|1935|Russell, George 


Spanish Poets, Dramatists, Novelists 


1180|1246|Berceo, Gonzalo de 
1282)1348|/Juan Manuel 
1332|1407|Lopez de Ayala 
1398)|1458| Lopez de Mendoza 
1440)1479 piperiane, Jorge 
1510/Rojas, Fernando de 
1503] 1536|Garcilaso de la Vega 
1503/1541] Valdés, Juan de 
1510/1566|Rueda, Lope de 
1528|1591|Leon, Luis de 
1533/1594/Ercilla y Zuniga 


. 


1786|1827|Alvarez, Don Jose 
1601|1667|Cano, Alonzo 
1641|1685/Carreno de Miranda 


1547|1616|Cervantes, Miguel de 
1561|1627|Gongora y Argote 
1562/1635] Vega Carpio, L. 
1579|1644) Velez de Guevara, L. 
1580) 1639| Ruiz de Alarcon, J. 
1580/1645)Quevedo y Villegas, F, 
ages 1681/Calderon de la Barea 
1760} 1828|Fernandez de Moratin 
1772|1857| Quintana, Manuel Jose 
1796|1877|Fernan Caballero 
1803/1839] Heredia y Campuzano 


SPANISH PAINTERS 


1815|1594| Madrazo, tederico 
1509)1586|MoraJes, Luis de 
1618}1682|Murillo, B. E. 


1817|1893|Zorilia y Moral, José 
1824/1905| Valera y Alcala 
1833]1891]Alarcon, Pedro de 
1833/1906|Pereda, Jose Maria de 
1836|1870|Becquer, Gustavo 
1843/1920|Perez Galdos, B. 
1852/1921|Pardo Bazan, Emilia 
1853|1938] Armando Palacio Valde:; 
1867|1928|Blasco Ibanez, V. 
1899}1936|Federico Garcia Lorea 


1520]1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso- 
1863]/1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1548)}1614/Theotocopuli, Domen- 


1600|1680|Espinosa, Jacinto de 1551|1609|Pantola de la Cruz, Juan ico (El Greco) 
1746|1828|Goya y Lucientes, F, 1597/1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 1599/1660| Velasquez, Diego 
1838/1874|Fortuny, Mariano’ 1588/1656| Ribera. Jose 1870/1945|Zuloaga, Ignacio 


1630|1691|Leal Valdes. Juan 


1624|1700|Roldan, Pedro 


Painters of the Netherlands 


DUTCH 1626)1679)Steen, Jan 1605) 1638|Brouwer, Adriaen 
1617|1681|Terborch, Gerard 1614) 1684|Coques, Gonzales 
1460)1516)Bosch, Hieronymus 1627|1690| Van der Meer, Jan 1648|1727| Huysman, Cornelis 
1636|1676| Bosch, Jacob van den 1656/1706|Van der Meer, Jan, Jr. ||1656/1696|Huysman, Jacob 
1410|1475| Bouts, Dirk 1633|1707| Vandervelde, Wm. 1593) 1678|Jordaens, Jacob 
1605|1691|Cuyp, Albert 1639) 1672| Vandervelde, Adr. 1478] 1533|Mabuse, Jan 
1613|1680| Douw, Gerard 1853] 1890) Van Gogh, Vincent 1460) 1531|Matsys, Quentin 
1614/1654|Fabricius, Carel 1596|1656| Van Goyen, Jan 435|1495| Memling, Hans 
1440)/ 1482| Goes, Hugo van der 1494/1533) Van Leyden, Lucas 1512]1576| Moro, Anthony 
1584|1666|Hals, Frans 632|1675| Vermeer, Jan 1577|1640|Rubens, Peter Paul 
1638/1709) Hobbema, Meindert , 1579|1657|Snyders, Frans 
1632/1681|Hoogh, Pieter de 1582)/1649|Teniers, David 
1682|1749|Huysum, Jan van FLEMISH 1610/1694 Teniers, David (2) 
1610) 1685|Ostade, Adr. van 1599/1641) Van Dyck, Anthony 
1625) 1654! Potter, Paul 1675|1715| Bosch, B. van den 1366| 1426) Van Eyck, Hubert 
1607|1669| Rembrandt van Rijn 1525/1569! Brueghel, Pieter 386|1440/Van Eyck, Jan 
1625!1681|Ruysdael, Jacob ||1568]1625| Brueghel, Jan 1399| 1464! Weyden, Rogier v. d. 


Noted Poles 


Born |Died Name Vocation ||Born|Died Name Vocation 
1370|Casimir the Great........ Diplomat 1847) 1912/Prus, Boleslaw........... Author 
isio 1849|Chopin, Fryderyk.........|Composer 1748| 1779|Pulaski, Casimir,...... . |Soldier 
966) 1025|Chrobry, Boleslaw........ Statesman 1868) 1925|Reymont, wee phones eg Writer 
1473| 1543|Copernicus, Nicholas...... Scientist 1563) 1612)Skarga, Piotr........ . |Preacher 
1373| 1399|Jadwiga, Queen....... Bey Panel) y 1846| 1916|Sienkiewicz, Henryk ..... Novelist 
1812| 1859|Krasinski, Zygmunt...... Poet 1867| 1934|)Sklodowska, Marie (Curie) |Scientist 
1857| 1924|Korzeniowski, Conrad... . . Writer 1809} 1849/Slowacki Juliusz.......... Poet 
1746| 1817|Kosciuszko, Tadeusz. ..... Soldier 1642} 1696|Sobieski, Jan. . etergeateters Statesman 
1786| 1861)|Lelewel, Joachim,......... Historian 1755| 1826|Staszyc, Stanislaw........ Scientist 
1839| 1895|Matejko, Jan............. Painter 1869] 1907| Wyspianski, Stanislaw.... . Artist 
1798| 1855|Mickiewicz, Adam........ Poet 1542) 1605|Zamoyski, Jan............ Statesman 
1867| 1946|Moscicki, Ignace. ........ Statesman 1867| 1925|Zeromski, Stefan.......... Author 
1860| 1941|Paderewski, Ignace........ Pianist 
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Name 


191 Teonid N.. 

irises Biperse 

1846 | 1924 Ky, Alex. A.. 

1765 | 1812|Bagration, Peter I. ...|Sol 

1866c.| 1924)/B. 

1836 | 1910/B. 

1746 | 1819 

1860 | 1884 

1857 | 1927/Be 

1779 | 1852, 

1875 94 

1880 

1834 | 1887)Bor 

1873 

1860 

835 | 1918)Cui, César A........ 

{801 1872 

1813 f 

1872 | 1929)/D: 

1821 

1830 | 1905 

1898 | 1948) Eis Snipa, 

186%.| 1936] Giazunov, Alexander K. 

1803 \ 1857|Glinka, Michaell...... 

1809 | 1852|Gogol, Nicholas V...... Auth 

1862 1916|Golitzin, Boris. Prince. , | P: 

1812 } 1891|Goncharov, Ivan A..... 

1868 1936|Gorky. Maxim...... 

1795 1829|Griboyedov, Alex. S. 


1853 | 1934/Grot, Konstantin Y 


Finns; Ukrainians; Violinists 


1812 | 1870|Herzen. Alexander L.... 
1859 | 1935|/Ippolitov-Ivanoy. M... 
1875 | 1946|Kalinin, Mikhail I.... 
1873 | 1836|Kiprensky, Orest A.... 
1809 | 1842|Koltsov, Alexei V.....: 
1844 | 1927|Koni, Anatoli F........ 
1853 | 1921|Korolenko, Vladimir G: 
1842 | 1921|/Kropotkin, Peter, Prince 
768 844|Krylov. Ivan A........ 
1870 | 1938|Kuprin, Alexander I... 
1878 | 1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M... 
1745 | 1813)Kutuzov,M.L., Idi 
1870 | 1924|Lenin, Via m) 
1814 | 1841)Lermontoy, Michael Author 
1831 | 1895|Leskov, Nicho! Author 
1861 | 1900) Levitan, Isaak I.. : Revolutionist 
1877 | 1952|Litvinov, Maxim. ..|Diplomat Paolo P.../Sculpter 
171lc.| 1765|Lomonosov, Michaei V .|Scientist 
1855 | 1914|Lyadov. Anatol K...... Composer |< ee 
1821 1897) Maikoy, Apollon N ....|Poet 1926/Vasnetsov, Viktor M.. |Painter 
1848 1904/ Makarov, Stepan O....|Admiral 1904/Vereshchagin, Vasill. .. .| Painter 
1845 | 1916]Mechnikov, Llya 1... . | |Biologist 1915] Witte, Sergei Y., Count.|Statesman 
1819 | 1883|Melnikoy, Paull. \....|Author 
Noted Finns 
1510 | 1557|Agricola, Michael. .....|Religion 1867 1951 Mannerheim, Carl G...\Statesm., Milit. 
1861 | 1921/Aho, Juhani... ../Author 878 (1951 Palmgren, Selim Composer 
1844 | 1897|Canth, Minna, ..(Dramatist 1804 |1877 Runeberg, Johan Lu Pp 
1854 | 1905 Bdelfelt, Albert . .|Painter 1806 |1881/Sneilman, .|Phil., Econ. 
Hse | dapaleeetsitaas Aisel'Ueeemee |RSS (1535) Ren, APN 
WKivi, Aleksis.......... uthor estermarck, vard, .|P. 
1802 | 1884|Ldnnrot, Elias... >... 1! Folklore emg ey © 
Noted Ukrainians 
1881} 1946|Bohomolets, Alexander. |Pathologist .... |1709|Mazeppa, Ivan.... . |Sta 
1856) 1916/Franko, Ivan.......... Poet 1842 |1912|Lysenko, Nicholas. 5 Come, 
1866| 1934|)Hrushevsky, Michael. . .|Historian 1872 |1926|Petlura, Simon.... . Statesman 
....| 1657|Khmelnitsky, Bohdan. .|Statesman 1814 |1861|Shevchenko, Taras. .|Poet 
1769| 1838|Kotlyarevsky, Ivan. ...|Poet 1871 |1936|Stefanik, Vassil Novelist 
1846| 1913|Kotsyubinsky, Michael. |Novelist 1871 |1913|Ukrainka, Lesya ‘oet 
Noted Violinists of the Past 
Born | Died Name Nat. ||Born|Died Name Nat. ||Born)Died Name Nat. 


1856|1943|Adamowsk], T. 
1845/1930)Auer, Leopold. .|Hung. 
1795|1876|Boehm, Jos..... 
1810/1880) Bull, Ole... 
1824|1893)Eichberg, J. .|Ger. 
1716)1796}Giardini, F. di. .|Ital. 
1858)1937|Hubay, Jeno... 
1831/1907| Joachim, Jos. .,|Hung. 
1880/1940|Kubelik. Jan. ..|Boh. 


Pol. 1790/1861|Lipinski, Karl. .|Pol. 
1722|1793|Nardini, P.. 
1784/1840) Paganini, N. 
1868) 1920|/Powell, Maud . 
1830/1898|Remenyi, Edw..|Hung. 
1892/1936/Rigo, Janesi... .|Hung. 
1774|1830| Rode, Pierre... .|Fr. 
1863/1946) Rose, Arnold... 
1889/1952|Salmond, Felix. . |Brit. 


1844|1908|Sarasate, P. M..|Span, 


Ital. |/1815/1894|Sivori, Ern....- a 
Ital 1784|1859|Spohr, Louis.. |; Gar 
U. 1692)1770|Tartini, Gius. . .|Ttal 


a 


um. |/1845/1908|Wilhelmj, A... .|Ger. 


1858(1931|Ysaye, Eugene. . Belg. 


Academy of France 


~The Academy of France (L’Académie Francaise), 
generally called the French Academy, is a self- 
perpetuating body of 40 members (‘‘immortals’’) 
who are supposed to conserve the language and 
literature of France. It is a branch of the Institute 
of France, state-supported; was founded about 1630 
and incorporated by Louis XIII through Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1635. Abolished by the Revolution, 
1793, it was revived by Napoleon, 1796. Between the 


World wars it published the 8th edition 

authoritative French Dictionary. While it ore eae 
great members, many others (Balzac, Flaubert 
Rousseau, Diderot, Stendhal) were never elected. 
The Academy Goncourt was founded in protest by 
Edmond de Goncourt in 1896. It has 10 members 
and gives prizes to worthy authors, The French 
Academy made up for the non-election of Moliere 
by placing his bust in its hall with the inscription: 
“He did not lack glory; we lacked it.” : 


| 
} 
| 
| 


historical 


Classified according to major 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 


Noted Americans of the Past 


For names not ee ere consult tables of Presiden 
- bers, Justices of the U 


tables. Living otecnect are not included. 
AMERICAN MILITARY AND NAVAL LEADERS 


781 


ts and their Wives, Vice Presidents, Cabinet mem- 
Supreme Court, signers of the Declaration of Independence, and other 


service. Only Presidents who held high rank included. (N) signifies Navy. 


oeliLal ee Name Born! Died Name Born|Died Name 
fe ec eee eee 
1737|1789|Allen, Ethan 1816]1894|Banks, Nath. P. ee, Rober’ 
1745/1803 |Barry, John (N) 1824/1881|Burnside, Ambrose 1821]1904|Longstreet, Jas. 
1752/1818|Clark, Geo. Rogers 1818/1893|Butler, Benj. F 1814/1881/Pemberton, J.C. 
172811806|Gates, Horatio 1842|1914/Chaffee, Adna R. ens 3 Bees aoe = 
1742|1786|Greene, Nathanael 1828|1890|Crook, George - 
aie aot epee aed lee 1839 1376 Custer, Ge A 1809|1877 Semmes, Raphael (N) 
ones, John Pai 1 oubleday, ner : 
1756 1806 sss Henry R. 1801|1870|Farragut, » Davia G. || g37 Seep ee 
1732|I794| Lee, Rich. Henry 1823|1888|Grant. Ulyses §. 1846|1912|Evans, Robley D. (N) 
I 1865|1917|/Funston, Frederick 
17a 71778 Monro coe Hichara —|(1374 [1888 Hancock, W Wak. 1850|1928|Goethals, Geo. W. 
iis 1790 Meseouas, | re 1830 1909 Hoard, O Oliver oO. 1870 Aas once ‘Richmond P. (N) 
1733|1804|Schuyler, Philip 1802|1886|Hunter, David {aaslioesce ene 
1740|1795|Sualiv’ ig pn 1e2eltese oan re ge 1845|1912|MacArthur. Arthur 
‘van, Jo cClellan, Geo. B. 
1727|1800|Ward, Artemas 1818|1885| McDowell, Irvin Ee 1035 ppt Nolen a a 
1740/1775 Warren, Joseph 1815|1872|Meade, Geo seat a Sano ere 
1732|1799|Washington, ‘George 1813)|1891/Porter, David D. (N) Absa. 4 ey, Petes 
1745|1796|Wayne, Anthony 1822|1901|Porter, Fitz-John 1835/1 er, Wm. 
1831|1888|Sheridan, Philip ee es ree Pree ae : Ate 
1820)}1891 Sherman, wm ylo 
1836|1906 Wheeler, Jos 
WAR OF 1812 1816|1870/Thomas, Geo. a Fé PEER ee 
1774|1833|Bainbridge, Wm. (N) __ ||181811897|Worden, John L. (N) 
1751|1829|Dearborn, Henry WORLD WARS 
W77s|tbal|Hacrison, Wan Hemy |lte4g 1993 (Beauregard, P.. c. |ASes|tosel bine tae a 
818)1893|Beauregard, P. T. G. S, : 
1773|1843|Hull, Isaac (N) 1817|1876|Brage, Braxton 1888|1950|Buchanan, Patrick (N) 
1753/1825/Hull, William 1823|1914|Buckner, Simon B. 1887|1945|Buckner, Simon, Jr. 
U7eiltnts arene das ABISIIgSiear Tag (dash nga ma ake 
AW r a . 8: i s. z 
1785|1819|Perry, Oliver H. (N) 1337 |Le7a|Forcest Nathan B. 1878|1952|Haskell, Wm, N. 
: 1818|1902|Hampton, Wade 1887 1947 Muscior erie A. (N) 
1825/1865|Hill, Ambrose P. atton, 0. § 
MEXICAN WAR iel H. 1861/1948|Pershing, John J. 
1804|1869|Pierce, Franklin 1831 1879 Hosa jon B. 1896/1951/Sherman, Forrest P. (N) 
‘Winfield 1824|1863|Jackson, Thos. J. 1873|1942|Stirling, Yates (N) 
1780 iser Steet! John D. (N) (Stonewall) 883|1946|Stilwell, Jos. W. 
1784/1850|Taylor, Zachary 1803/1862|Johnston, Albert S. 188411921|Whittlesey, C. W. 
AMERICAN EDUCATORS, RELIGIOUS LEADERS, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC REFORMERS 
832,1918 White, Andrew D. 1832/1902;Talmadge, T. Dewitt 
1829 ie ee B. 1987 1870|Willard, Emma ee 1633 cee pinta 
1870/1949) Angell, James R. ; 
hn 
1873 1947 eee Niehs Murray RELIGIOUS LEADERS SOCIAL-ECONOMIG 
1847|1909|Canfield, Jas. H. 1835|1922|Abbott, Lyman REFORMERS 
1807/1874} Cornell, ‘Eura 1745|1816|Asbury, Francis 
1 ae 1778|1863|Beecher, Lyman” ||ts20|1906{Anthony, Susan B 
eecher, man a ’ 
tee Serer < ae ae 
2\1 eley, Peter . . 
1856 1906 Hall. SS Willan R. 1780 1842 ioeaanin rete Ellery 1 ayaa ats fae ee 
1302 1837 Se aet Mark 1g21 1910 Rady Mary" @ Bakor 1817 1895 Douglass, Brederick 
il eorge, 
eee Reet. or. |/RGSETOSe EC eee eee 
1796 1859|Mann, Horace 1805|1879 A Lloyd He eee ae M. 
1852|1929 Matthews, J. Brander 1834/1921 ons, : ames belts — Pie 
ae i908 Nort one on Eliot 1590 1ea3 Hutekingos: Anne 1801|1877|Owen, Robt. Dale 
1836 1308 eatenat: Alice Freeman ||1843/1926|/Kohler, Kaufmann ae ree eae pee 
1804/1894 Peabody, Eliz. P. 663|1728|Mather, poten + ESS De. Re 
1855/1916|/Royce, Josiah 1837)1899 Moody, Dw £ ne . see tcraice ae ee 
1864|1952|Santayana, George 1842/1933|Parkburst, C. H. : ct ae 
177altorolscuner Wan Graham ||1905|1e44 Smith, Yoseph 1818|1893\Stone, Lucy” 
1838 1915 Washington, Booker T. |11863 1935|Sunday, Wm. (Billy) 183911898|Willard, Frances E. 
AMERICAN INVENTORS, EXPLORERS, SCIENTISTS, NATURALISTS 
ERS 1834]1906|Langley, Samuel P. 
PENENTORS anaes i. 1823/1901|Leconte, Joseph 
lex. Graham 1770)1838|Clark, William Ae 
yaa7|1922| Rell, Alex. 1865|1940|Cook, Frederick A. 1815/1878|Long, Crawfor 
1854|1932|Eastman, Geo. : 1865|1939|Mayo, Charles 
1847|1931|Edison, Thos. A. 1e77 Ba pee, a i 1861|1930|Mayo, Win. J. 
¥7a3 4798 Witch, Jonn 1820|1857|Kane, Plisha K. 1866/1945 Morgan, Thos, H. 
1d Moe 1774|1809| Lewis, Meriwether 1838|1923|Morley, Edw. W. 
1818|1903|Gatling, Rich. $56|1920\Peary, Robt. B. 1819|1868|Morton, W. T. G 
mabe) s60 Goodrens Chas. i 1851/1902|Reed, Walter S 
woh 1779|1813|Pike, Zebulon M. _ 
sees tee Gray Blisha 1793/1864|Schoolcraft, Hy. R. 1846 eee ae So 
1797 1878 Henry ie eae ope 1368 1923 Steininetz, “Chas. 
179e|igep Hunt, alte te oures 18ga/4930 wie Barves 
ae ube $83]1916|Abbe, Cleveland ey, y W. 
945|Lake, Simon 
1803]1484/MoCormick, Cvrus H. |[4851|2928] Abs, Ropert NATURALISTS 
1791/1872 | Morse, S. FB. 1832/1867 Baird, Spencer 1864|1926) Akeley, Car] Ethan 
i743 /18S9 Ramsey, Jae 1773|1838|Bowditch, Nath. 1780|1851|Audubon, John J. 
3853|1987|Thomsoh, Elihu 1848 /1908|Brooks, Wm. K. 1849|1926|Burbank, Luther 
1846/1914 Westinghouse, Ee. 1864/1943 ;|Carver, Geo. W. 1837|1921|Burroughs, John 
Lot re Reieney a 1820,1887|Eads, James P. 1817|1862 Thoreau, Henry D. 
18e7 1912 Wright, Wilbur 1839 1903\Gibbs, Josiah W. 1|1838/1914|Muir, John 


1864|1936|Brisbane, Arthur 
1888/1937| Broun, Heywood 
1824/1899| Bonner, Robert 
1868/1950 eeaer Joe M. 
1829|1894|Childs, Geo. W. 
1892/1944/Clapper, Raymond 
1869|1948}Cortissoz, Royal 
1872|1947|Crowinshield, Frank 
1850/1933) Curtis, Cyrus H. K. 
1824|1892)Curtis, Geo. Wm. 


Garrison, 
1844/1909|Gilder, Richard W. 


1613|1672| Bradstreet, Anne 
1794|1878/Bryant, Wm. Cullen 
1845)1912/Carleton, Will 
1820]1871|Cary, Alice 
1824)1871)Cary, Phoebe 
1865}1914/Cawein, Madison 
1848)1922)Cheney, John Vance 
1866]1932|Cooke, Edmund Vance 


1871|1948|Daly, T. A. 
1830}1886| Dickinson, Emily 


ene 
ohn G, 


1864!11900' Hovey, Richard 


11843) 1916| James, 
1849|1909| Jewett, 


elvilie, Herman 
1822/1908) Mitchell, Donald 
1900)1949| Mitchell, Margaret 


1811}1872|Greeley, Horace 
1829/1908) Halstead, Murat 


f W) 
}1850|1925|Lawson, Victor F. 


1802/1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J. 
1857|1949| McClure, S. S. 
1823) 1899| Medill, Jos, M. 


'/1847)1911)Pulitzer, Joseph 


1879/1939) Pulitzer, Raloh 


AMERICAN POETS 


1819)1910| Howe, Julia Ward 
1871)1933|Johnson, Jas. Weldon 
80/1843 ee. Francis Scott 
Kilmer, Joyce 


King. Ben 
842/1881) Lanier, Sidney 
Lazarus, Emma 
Leland, C. Godfrey 


868) 1950 bein pa Edgar Lee 


r Allan 
Read, Thos. Buchanan 
1856/1935) Reese, Lisette W. 
187211943'Rice, Cale Young 


AMERICAN HISTORIANS AND BIOGRAPHERS 


1807|1886, Adams, Chas. F. 
1838/1918) Adams, Henry 
1879}1949| Adams, Jas. Truslow 
1870/1946|Baker, Ray Stannard 
1800/1891/Bancroft, Geo. 
1861|1930/}Barton, Wm. E. 
1875}1948) Beard, Chas. A. 
1862)1927|Beveridge, Albert J. 
1863|1932|Bradford, Gamaliel 
1862(1948!Cross, Wilbur 


1812/1894|Curtis, Geo. T. 
1864/1945) Eliot, Ellsworth E. 
1817)1881) Fields, Jas. T. 


}1842/1901) Fiske, Jéhn 


1838)1905|Hay, Jobu M. 
1870/1949) Hendrick, Burton J. 
1852/1932) McMaster, John B. 
1814/1877] Motley, John 
1832/1901; Nicolay, John G. 
1823|1893| Parkman, Francis 


|1945|Pyle, Ernest T. 
1869 d, H. T. 
1947 den M. 


White, Wm. Allen 

Williams, Walter 

Willis, Nath. P. 

1943|Woollcott, Alexander 
6| Young, Lafayette 


1849)|1916)Riley, Jas. Whitcomb 
1869)1935) Robinson, Edwin A. 


1860 5 
1791)1865 pipourey,, Lydia H. 
pay. Bowland 


11796|1859 Prescott, Wm. H 
1848/1927| Rhodes, Jas. Ford 


1841)/1900|Ridpath, Joh a 
1850/1928 pipe: Wm. ives 
1789|1866|Sparks, Jared 
1857|1944|Tarbell, Ida M. 


11791|1871|'Ticknor, Geo. 
/1861/1932/Turner, Frederick 


1885)/1950|/Van Doren, Cari 
1882!1944|Van Loon, Hendrik 


1852|1911)Abbey, Edwin A. 


856)1915| Alexander, John W. 


1849/1924| Allen, Thomas 

1779}1 on, Washi D 
1780/1851|Audubon, John James 
1814/189, |, Jas. 

1855}1 aux, Cecilia 
1852)1917| Beckwith, J. Carroll 
1882}1925|Bellows, George W. 


1849]1916|Chase, Willi 
1842|1924|Church, Fred’k Stuart 
1855}1 0: Wm. 


1801/1848|Cole, OB. 
1840/1928|Coleman, Charles C. 
1832|1920/Colman, Samuel 
1737}1815|Copley, John S. 
1856|1919|Cox, Kenyon 

Craig, Thomas B 


1862|1928|Davies, Arthur B. 
1856|1933|Davis, Charles H. 
1861|1918|Day, Frank Miles 
1876}1935| Dodge, warens De L. 


1845|1921|Earle, 
1852/1926|Foster, Ben. 
1808}1884|Freeman, James E. 
1822|1884|Fuller, George 
1867|1934/Fuller, Henry Brown 
1838'4928|Gay, Edward 


1862|1951|Benson, Frank W. 


1776|1820|Charies. William 
1873|1952)|Christy, H. Chandler 
1852/1931|Cole, Timothy 
1822|1888|Darley, Felix O. C. 
1796/1886|Durand, Asher Brown 
1851|1906|French, Edwin D. 
1851/1928|Frost, Arthur B. 
1868|1945|Gibson, Chas. Dana 
1876|1925|Haskell, Ernest 
184911935|Hopson, William F. 


1819)|1911;Ball, Thomas 
1863|1938|Barnard, George Grey 
1865/1925|Bartlett, Paul W. 
1867|1915|Bitter, Karl T. 
1871(1941|Borgium, Gutzon 
1868|1922|Borglum, Solon H. 
1871/1924|Brenner, Victor D. 
1865/1919|/Brooks, Richard E. 
1814|1886|Brown, Henry K. 
1857|1935|Bush-Brown, H. K. 
1860/1920|Clark, Thomas 8. 
1814|1857|/Crawford, Thomas 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS, FINANCIERS 


Noted Personalities—Noted Americans of the Past 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 


1851/}1914/Pearce, Charles S. 
1857|1923|Potter, Edward C. 
1853'1911'Pyle, Howard 


AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS, CARTOONISTS 


1866) 1925) Keller, Arthur I. 
1861/1933} Kemble, E. W. 
1838/1895|Keppler, Joseph 
1876|1952|Kirby Rollin 
1866|1940) Macdonald, Arthw N. 
1872|1934|McCay, Winsor 
1870|1949| McCutcheon, John T. 
1858|1938|McDougall, Walt 
1860/1919) Mielatz, C, F. Wm. 
1869/1935) Mielziner, Leo 

1 1940| Mora, F. Louis 
1874/1948] Morgan, Wallace 
1840/1902/ Nast, Thomas 
1863'1928|Outcault, Richard F. 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


1884;1952| Davidson, Jo 
1790|1852| Frazee, John 
1850/1931/French, Daniel C. 
1862] 1929/Graffy, Charles 
1805) 1852|Greenough, Horatio 
1830/1908) Hosmer, Harriet 
1925|Jaegers, Albert 
3/1907; Kemeys, Edward 
1937| MacMonnies, Fred. W. 
1935|Lukeman, Henry A. 
1858/1927| Marling, Philip 
1873|1940/0’Connor, Andrew 


1832|1901{Armour, Philip D. 
1764|1848|Astor, John Jacob 
1853|1919|Belmont, August 
1835}1919|Carnegie, Andrew 
1791|1883|Cooper, Peter 
1865/1951} Dawes, Chas. G. 
1826]1893|Drexel, Anthony J. | 
1739/1817|duPont, Pierre S. y 
1835]1906|Field, Marshall 
1863|1947|Ford, Henry 
1879|1952}Fox, William 
1836/1892|Gould, Jay 
1834|1916|Green, Henrietta(Hetty)| 
1874|1940|Harkness, Edward S. 
1837|1909| Harriman, Edward H. 


1821/1900) Huntington, C. P. 
1879|1948| Knudsen, Wm. K. 
1868|1948]Lamont, Robert P. 
1870]1948|}Lamont, Thos. W. 
1880) 1952|Lasker, Albert D. 
1831|1902| Mackay, John W. 
1874/1938} Mackay, Clarence 
1855|1937| Mellon, Andrew W. 
\1825|1910| Mills, Darius 
1837/1913] Morgan, J. Pierpont 
1868/1943} Morgan, J. P., Jr. 
1813/1890) Morgan, Junius S. 
1742|1818| Moses, Isaac 
1795|1869|Peabody, George 
1831|1897|Puliman, Geo. M. 
1839]1937| Rockefeller, John D 


1839]/1897|Havemeyer, Theo. A. 
183811916\Hill, James J. 


1862119321 Rosenwald, Julius 


Born} Died Name 
Se ee 
1868}1929|/Quinn, Edmond T. 
1858/1916|R er, Hi 

1850)1914 pry tomes bel 
1862/1929|Reid, Robert 
1861/1909/Re 


, Raphael 
1755)|1828)|Stuart, Giltert 
1783|1872|Sully, Thomas 
1861/1930|/Symons, Gardner 
1849|1921/Thayer, Abbott H. 
1862/1938)|Tarbell, Edmund C. 
1848/}1933|Tiffany, Louis C. 
1850)1899|Truesdell,‘ Gaylord S. 
1756\1843|Trumbull, John 
1849/1925|Tryon, Dwight N. 
1850)1918|Turner, C. Y. 
1853|1902|/Twachtman, John H. 
1776 rane Vanderlyn, John 
1857|1920|/Van Laer, Alexander T 
1836|1923| Vedder, Elihu 
1856|1935| Volk, Stephen A. D. 
1783)|1861|Waldo, Samuel L. 
1843)|1929| Walker, Henry O, 
1861|1940|Waugh, Fred’k J. 
1856|1928|Webb, J. Louis 
1849/1903|Weeks, Edwin L, 
1852)1917|Weir, J. Alden 
1841}1926|Weir, John F. 


||1738)1820|West, Benjami 


n 
1874/1929| Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
1834/1903) Whistler, J. A, M. 
1820|1910|Whittredge, Worthingt’» 
1823/1903) Wood, Thomas W. 
1836|1892|Wyant, Alexander H. 
1830'1923'Yewell, George H. 


1741|1827|Peale, Charles W. 
1857/1926|Pennell, Joseph 
1861/1933)Platt, Charles A. 
1853/1911|Pvle. Howard 
1877|1952|Robinson, Boardman 
1761|1817|Savage, Edward 
1807/1885/Smillie, James 
1833/1909/Smillie, James D. 
1867|1924| Watt. William G. 
1885|1952) Webster, H. T. 
1852/1916} Wolf, Henry 
1792/1859] Yeager, Joseph 
1862/1935] Zimmerman, Eugene 


1844/1920) O'Donovan, William 
1870) 1935) Paulding, John 
1805/1873] Powers, Hiram 
1867|1917| Pratt, Bela 

1868/1929) Quinn, Edmond T. 
1829/1904| Rogeis, John 
1848/1907} St. Gaudens, aur 


8 
1830/1910) Ward, J. Q. A. 
1725|1785| Wright (Lovell) Patience 


AND MERCHANTS 


1740)1785|Salomon, Haym 
1847/1920|Schiff, Jacob H. 
1848}1931|/Straus, Nathan 
1839}1903 |Swift, Gustavus 
1845|1920/Vail, Theo. N. 
1794|1877|Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
1843|1899/Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
182131885) Vanderbilt, Wm. H. 
1849/1920|Vanderbilt, Wm. K. 
1835/1900/Villard, Henry 
1838/1922|}Wanamaker, John 
1871}1937|Warburg, Felix M. 
1841|1904|/Whitney, Wm. C. 
1868/1951|Wiggin, Albert H. 
1852/1919/Woolworth, Frank 
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Noted Personalities—Operatic and Musical Composers . 


P= 


Composers of Operatic, Instrumental and Vocal Music 


Adam 
Albeniz, 
Alber 


Arne. 
Arnold, Samuel 140-1802) 
sere | E (1732-1874) 


~ Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750 
Balie, Michael W. (1808-1870 
Barbieri, Carlo E, (1822-1867 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) 
Bartok, Bela (1881-1945) 


Benedict, Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
Berg, Alban (1885-1935) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder. Karl (1816-1860 
Bishop, Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arr. (1842-1918) 

Bond, Carrie Jacobs (1862-1946) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brahms, Johannes (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. 


Burgmuller,Friedrich (1806-1874) 
Busoni, Ferruccio B. (1866-1924) 
Cadman, Chas. W. (1881-1946) 
Catalini, Alfredo (1854-1893) 
Cellier, Alfred (1844-1891) 
Chadwick, Geo. W. (1854-1931) 
Chaminade, Cecile (1857-1944) 
Cherubini, Maria L. (1760-1842) 
Chopin, Frederic F. (1810-1849) 
Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832) 
Cohen, Jules ¢2800= 1901) 
Coleridge-Taylor, S. (1875-1912) 
Conradi, August (1821-1873) 
Cornelius, Peter (1824-1874) 
Cortesi, Francesco (1826-1904) 
Costa, Michael A. (1808-1884) 
Couperin, Francois (1668-1733) 
Oui, Cesar A. (1835-1918) 
Damrosch, Walter (1862-1950) 
Dargomyschski, Alex. (1813-1869) 
David, Felicien C. (1810-1876) 
Debussy, Claude A. ieee aan 
DeKoven, Reginald (1861-1920) 
Delahye, Leon J., Jr. (1844-1896) 
Delibes, Leo (1836-1891) 
Dellinger, Rudolf (1857-1910) 
Diaz, Eugenio (1837-1901) 
Dibdin, Charles (1745-1814) 
Dietrich, Albert H. (1829-1908) 
Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848) 
Doppler, Adolf (1850-1906) 
Dorn, Heinrich, L. EB. (1804-1892) 
Dubois, Francois C. T. (1837-1924) 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Dukas, Paul (1865-1935) 
Duprez, Gilbert L. (1806-1896) 
Dvorak, Antonin (1841-1904) 
Elgar, Edward (1857-1934 
Edwards, Julian (1855-1910) 
Erlanger, Camille (1863-1919) 
Faure, Gabriel V. Seip ated 
Favart, Charles S. (1710-1792 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916) 
Forster, Joseph tesesieeat 
Foster, Stephen (1826-1864 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 
Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1871) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. gibatos aia) 
Gay, John (1685-1732) 

Geisier, Paul (1856-1919) 
Genee, Franz F. R. (1823-1895) 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 
Gervais, Charles H. (1671-1744 
Giacomelli,Geminiano(1686-1743 
Girard, Narcisse (1797-1860 
Glazunov, Alex. (1865-1936) 
Gleason, Frederick G. (1848-1903) 
Glinka, Michael I. (1803-1857) 
Glover, John W. (1815-1900) 


Gluck, Christoph W. (1714-1787 
Godard Sento L. € 1gso-1eee 
select, Racer A gERD) 
ark, Kar - 
Gomes. Antonio C. (1839-1896) 
Go eee ae 29 - 
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Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edvard (1843-1907 


Hallstrom, 
Handel, Geor; - (1685-1759) 
Rennie: 1805-1 


Hentschel, r_ (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, goes (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck. Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Indy, Vincent d’ (1851-1931) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kern, Jerome (1885-1945} 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 

ein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(18 49-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lacombe, Louis T. (1818-1884) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert, Johann A. A.(1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 
Lecocq, Alexandre GC. (1832-1918) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lehar, Franz (1870-1948) 
Lenepveu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 
Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
Leroux, Xavier H. N. (1863-1919) 
Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) 
Lesuer, Jean F. (1760-1837) 
Leveridge, Richard (1670-1758) 
Lindner, Eugen (1858-1915) 
Lishin, Grigory A. (1854-1888) 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 
Litolff, Henry C, (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Loeffier, Chas. M. (1861-1935) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
Lully, Jean Baptiste (1632-1687) 
MacDowell, Edw. A. (1861-1908) 
Macfarren, Sir George( 1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mahler, Gustay (1860-1911) 
Mancinelli, Duig (1848-1921) 
Mangold, Karl L. A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Mariani, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, Georges E. (1860-1908) 
Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945) 
Mascheroni, Edoardo (1859-1941 
Masse, Victor F, M. (1822-1884 
Massenet, Jules E. F. (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante,Giuseppe(1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Montemezzi, Italo (1876-1952) 
Monteverdi, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart. Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer. W. K. (1836-1919) 
Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 
Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 
Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nevin, Ethelbert (1862-1901) 


icolai, Otto 0-1 
Redemnerer eel 1602-1961) 


Parker, Horatio W. (1863- 

lesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 

Pomiant Goisens ceed 
ersiani, ype 

Philador, Francois A. (1726-1795) 

Pinsuti, Ciro ocr eis : 

Seer ae Robert (1850-1902) 

Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 

Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886) 


Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Respighi, Ottorino (1879-1937 
E. E. R. (1823-1 ) 
Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff ,N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, Gioacchino A. (1792-1868) 
Rubinstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint Saens, Chas. C, (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 


Y 28 
Schulz, August (1837-1909 
Schulz-Beut ‘ : 


Sousa, John Philip (1854-1932) 
1865-1909) 

Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 

Spontini, Gasparo L. (Lite 1882) 


.(1842-1900) 
1820-1895 


01 
Viotti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 


L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkman, Robert tigen 
Wagner, Richard 1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V, (1813-1865) 
Weber, Carl Maria v- (1786-1826) 
Weill, Kurt (1900-1950) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf. Hugo (1860-1903) 
Wolf-Ferrari, E. (1876-1948) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingavelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Giov 


Cosi fan Tutte -— 
Magic Flute 


GAETANO DONIZETTI, 
; a 1797-1848 =a 
Elixir of Love 
Lucrezia Borgia 


’ CHARLES GOUNOD, 1818-1893 
' Faust ; 
Romeo and Juliet 


PIETRO MASCAGNI, 1863-1945 
- Cavalleria Rusticana 


s 

Cendrillon 

Juggler of Notre Dame 
Quixote 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS 
MOZART, 1756-1791 
“Abduction from the Harem 

_ Marriage of Figaro 


ee 


GIACOMO PUCCINI, 1858-1924 
La Boheme Say: 
Manon Lescaut 

Tosca 

Madame Butterfly 

Girl of the Golden West 
La Rondine 

Sister Angelica 

Il Tabarro 

Gianni Schicchi 

Turandot 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 1844-1908 
Snow Maiden 

Sadko 

Tsar’s Bride 

Golden Cockerel 


CHAS. CAMILLE SAINT-SAEN 
1835-1921 , 
Samson and Delilah 


GIOACCHINO ROSSINI, 
1792-1868 


Italian in Algiers 
Sigismondo 
Barber of Seville 
Otello 

La Cerentola 


Armida 

Lady of the Lake 
Semiramide 
William Tell 


RICHARD STRAUSS, 1864-1949 
Salome 
Elektra 


Principal Foreign Operas and their Composers 


~ Rosenkavalier — 


ae Sate 
on 
Arabella ae s 
Egyptian Helen 


PETER TSCHAIKOYV: KY 
1 1893 2 


840-189; 
Undine ; 
Guardsman 
Eugen Onegin 
Maid of Orleans 
Mazeppa 
Pique Dame 
Tolanthe 


GIUSEPPE VERDI, 1813 
Aida ten 
Otello 

Simon Boccanegra 
Macbeth 

Force of Destiny 
Rigoletto 

Ernani 

Don Carlo 

Il Trovatore =F 
Masked Ball 
La Traviata 
Falstaff 


RICHARD WAGNER, i 


Rienzi 

Flying Dutchman 
Tannhauser Pe 
Meistersinger von Nuremberg 
Lohengrin = 
Rheingold 
Valkyrie 3 
Siegfried < aa 
Gétterdammerung Meta 
(Twilight of the Gods) ae 
Tristan and Isolde 

Parsifal 


813-1883 


4 Titles are chiefly in English. A few light operas are included. a 
_. L’Africaine—Meyerbeer Free Lance (Freischuetz)—Von . Orpheus in Hell—Offenbach =) 
A Beis -ciac Weber Pagliacci—Leoncavallo * a 
a—Handel Gioconda—Ponchielli Palestrina—Pfitzner a 
Andrea Chenier—Giordano Goyescas—Granados Paul & Virginia—Kreutzer 
Anna Bolena—Donizetti Griselda—Scarlatti Pearl Fishers—Bizet 
Gypsy Baron—J. Strauss Pelleas & Melisande—Debussy 
Hamlet—Thomas Peter Grimes—Britten 
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hemian Girl—Balfe 

af Boris Godounoy -Moussorgsky 
illy Budd—Britten _ 

Galinh of Bagdad—Boieldieu 

Capulets & Montagues—Bellini 

- Carmen—Bizet 

~ Castor & reo ae 

’ Gendrillon—Isouar: 

Ghimes of Normandy—Planauette 

Chocolate peers iad Straus 
lari—Bishop 

Sount of Luxemburg—Lehar 

- Curious Woman—Wolf-Ferrari 
Daughter of Mme. Angot—Lecocaq 

~ Pamnation of Faust—Berlioz 
Dead City—Korngold 
Dido & Aeneas—Purcell 

 Dictator—Krenek 
Dinorah—Meyerbeer 

 Edipus Rex—Stravinsky 
Erminie—Jacobowski 

: Buryanthe —Yoo ener 
Evangeline—Lerou: 

Fair Maid of Perth—Bizet 

’ Fedora—Giordano 
Fidelio—Beethoven 
Fra Diavolo—Auber 
Francesco da Rimini—Zandonai 


; 


Hansel & Gretel—Humperdinck 

Huguenots—Meyerbeer 

Iphigenia in Aulis—Gluck 

Iphigenia in Tauris—Gluck 

Jewels of the Madonna—Wollf- 
Ferrari 

Jewess—Halevy 

Jocelyn—Godard 

Johnny Spielt Auf—Krenek 

Khovanchina—Moussorgsky 

Koenigskinder—Humperdinck 

Lady Macbeth of Mensk—Shosta- 
kovich 

Lakme—Delibes 

Life for the Czar—Glinka 

Louise—Charpentier : 

Love of 3 Kings—Montemezzi 

Love of 3 Oranges—Prokofiev 

Macbeth—Bloch 

Mme. Chrysantheme—Messager 

Mme. Favart—Offenbach 

Mme. Sans-Gene—Giordano 

Manru—Paderewski 

Marouf—Rabaud 

Martha—Flotow 

Mefistofele—Boito 

Merry Widow—Lehar i 

Merry Wives of Windsor—Nicolai 

Mignon—Thomas 

Mona Lisa—Von_ Schillings 

Monna Vanna—Fevrier 

Nell Gwynne—Planquette 

Nightingale—-Stravinsky 

Norma—Bellini 

Oberon—Von Weber 

Oracle—Spontini 

Orpheus & Eurydice—Gluck 


Poor Jonathan—Millocker 
Postillion of Longjumeau—Adam 
Princ® Igor—Borodin 
Prophet—Meyerbeer 
Puritans—Bellini 
Queen of Sheba—Goldmark 
Resurrection—Alfano 
Robert the Devil—Meyerbeer 
Roi d’Ys (Le)—lLalo 
Rosamunde—Gialdini 
Rossignol—Stravinsky a 
Russlan & Ludmilla—Glinka = 
Ruy Blas—Marchetti ° 
Sakuntala—Alfano 
Schwanda the Bagpiper—Wein 
berger 5 
Secret Marriage—Cimarosa — 
Secret of Suzanne—Wolf-Ferrari 
Sonambula—Bellini 
Stradella—Flotow oy 
Sunken Bell-—Respighi 
Tales of Hoffman—Offenbach 
Teodora—Scarlatti 
Tiefland—d’ Albert 
Trumpeter of Saeckingen— 
Kaiser 
Vestal—Mercadante 
Vida Breve (La)—de Falla 
Village Romeo & Juliet—Delius 
Violanta—Korngold 
Wanda—Dvorak 
War & Peace—Prokojfiey 
White Lady—Boieldieu 
Winter’s Tale—Bruch 
Wozzeck—Berg 
Zampa—Herold 
Zaza—Leoncavallo 


Gilbert and Sullivan Light Operas 


W. S. Gilbert, librettist, 1836-1911. 
+ Patience, 1881 


Thespis, 1871 

Trial by Jury, 1875 

The Sorcerer, 1877 

H. M. S. Pinafore, 1878 

The Pirates of Penzance, 1880 


eae) 


Iolanthe, 1882 
Princess Ida, 1884 
The Mikado, 1885 
Ruddigore, 1887 


Arthur S. Sullivan, composer, 1842-1900. 


The Yeomen of the Guard, 1888 
The Gondoliers, 1889 

Utopia, Ltd., 1893 

The Grand Duke, 1896 


a 
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Operas by American Composers 


Amahl and the Night Visitors— 
Menoiti 
Amelia Goes to the Ball—Menotti 
Azora—Henry K. Hadley 
Barrier—Jan Meyrowitz 
Bride Elect—John P. Sousa 
Canterbury Pilgrims—De Koven 
Cleopatra’s Night—Hadley 
Consul—Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Damrosch 
Cyrano de Bergerac—Herbert 
Daughter of Forest—A. Nevin 
Deep River—Frank Harling 
Deseret—Dudley Buck 
Devil & Daniel Webster—Moore 
Down in the Valley—Kurt Weill 
El Capitan—Sousa 
Emperor Jones—Gruenberg 
Fairyland—Horatio Parker 


Four Saints in 3 Acts—Thomson 

Garrick—Albert Stoessel 

Golden Butterfly—Reg. DeKoven 

Hiawatha—Coleridge-Taylor 

Island God—Menotti 

Jack & Beanstalk—Gruenberg 

Judith—Geo. W. Chadwick 

King’s Henchman—D. Taylor 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Mar- 
etzek 

Light from St. Agnes—Harling 

Madeleine—Victor Herbert 

Man Without a Country— 
Damrosch 

Maria Malibran—R. R. Bennett 

Medium—Menotti 

Merry Mount—Howard Hanson 

Mona—Horatio Parker . 


; Explorers; Architects 


Robin 

Scarlet Letter—Damrosch 
Shanewis—Chas. W. Cadman 
Tabasco—Cadman 
Tammany—Hewitt 
Telephone—Menotti 
Thelma—Coleridge-Taylor 
Transatlantic—Geo. Antheil 


Witch of Salem—Cadman 


. Early Explorers of the Western Hemisphere 
VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Columbus was born in Genoa, Italy; sailed for Spain. 


1492—First voyage. Discovered San Salvador, Rum Cay, Cuba, Hispaniola (San Domingo). 

1493—Second voyage, first part. Discovered Dominica, Guadalupe, Marigalante, Montserrat, Antigua, 
San Martin, Santa Cruz, Virgin Islands. 

1494—-Second voyage, second part (Columbus having remained in the Westerh hemisphere). Discovered 
Jamaica, Isles near Cuba, Isle of Pines, La Mona, 

1498 Third voyage. Discovered Trinidad, South America mainland, Gulf of Paria (Orinoco River). 

1502—Fourth voyage. Discovered St. Lucia, Guanja off Honduras, Cape Gracias a Dios (Honduras): 
Veragua, Puerto Bello, Almirante (Isthmus of Panama). E F 


OTHER EXPLORERS 
Nationality 


A.D. Explorer and Employer Discovery 
1407 = |John Cabot. ......... Neen ees Italian-English....... Cape Breton Isl, 
1498 |John and Sebastian Cabot . [Italian-English ..: +12! Canadas Se a 


1500 |Pedro Aly. Cabral. . 
Vincente Pinzon. .. 


-|Portuguese 
1500 
1500—1502|Gaspar Corte-Real. 


.|Spanish, .. 
Portuguese 
nish 


. /Labrador 


1501 _|Rodrigo de Bastidas Spanish...... 1): ::|Central Ameri 
1501-1503|)Amerigo Vespucci...... Italian-Portuguese. .. .|South Aaeeniteg 
1513 |Vasco N.de Balboa........ Spanish. ..:..... -|Pacific Ocean 
1513 |Juan Ponce de Leon........... Sp nae .|Plorida 
1515 |Juan de Solis.................. Spanish... ../Rio de la Plata 
1519 |Alonso de Pineda.............. Spanish. ....... ....|Mouth of Mississippi 
whe See i ee dbl ikin: cin teary wes Bpanen PioleYeten tite scie-e Mexico 
ernando Magellan............ OFCURERG iva jctas corse. Straits of Magellan 
1524 |Gio. da Verrazzano.. 22311111! Italian-French. |... - Atlantic Coast-New’ our hata be 
oY ieee Sonat WevorswpyereraehFats sus Fraltan Spang Paraiso Rio de la Plata (river) 
ONSO\O:SOUSA wwe cee cces Ortuguese ... bien 6 
4 Serpe eeezo Rfereio sipcoketvrely are panish 2 ie Srey arqhatane trace Pea’ Bagel eet 
acques Cartier. .........cecees ONGN scsi see ERE Canada, 
1536 |Pedro de Mendoza............. Spanish (. govt Buenos: Ato raven) 
589 {Francisco de Ulloa............. Spanish; oe snes California coast 
1539-1541|Hernando de Soto............. Spanish | nce. aechs Mississippi River 
1539 |Marcos de Niza............... Spanish oh icenhen ante Southwest (now U. S.) 
1540 |Francisco V. de Coronado;.....: DANE hte Southwest ow U.S) 
end pemande con. rs Colorado River —~ 
arcia de L. Cardenas. BANISH 50.6565 ci, ston 
1541 |Francisco de Orellana. . < Spanish Bere geese perey ive of he Se 
1542 |Juan Rodriquez Cabrill .|Portuguese-Spanish.. .|San Diego harbor 
1565 |Pedro Menendez...... Spanish. .. ..../St. Augustine 
1573 |Pedro Marquez...... .|Spanish . .|Chesapeake Bay 
1576 _|Martin Frobisher.... .|English .|Frobisher’s Bay, Canada 
1577-1580|Francis Drake... 22020220002 English -|California coast’ 
pace Antonio d’ Espejo............. Spanish -|Southwest (named New Mexico) 
602 |Bartholomew Gosnold.......... English .|Martha’s Vineyard and Massachusett; 
1603—1609/Samuel de Champlain.......... French -|Canadian interior, Lake Cham lai ‘ 
1604 |Samuel de Champlain.,........ French .|Mt. Desert Island si 
1607 |Capt. John Smith.......2221217 English Atlantic coast 
1609-1610|/Henry Hudson..............., English Hudson River; Hudson's Ba; 
1669-1682] Robert Cavalier de la Salley... . French St. Lawrence to Gulf = 
1673 |Louis Jolliet—Jacques Marquette] French Upper Mississippi River 
1680 Louis Hennepin............... Fren Falls of St. Anthony 
eens VAGUS ESOPIDG 58 arc. cs.aioc.e teks ciechc Danish-Russian Bering Strait 
1731 +|V. de Ia Verendrye............. Canadian... 6. Red River, Lake Winnipeg 
Alea Vitus Bering... < os o2dc sunken Danish-Russian. ..... Alaska’ ¢ 
1769 |Gaspar.de Portola......,...... Spanish..... Sandialee ..-|Golden Gate Bay 
1778 |Capt. James Cook............. FANGS hys-4icaicn, oe eee ae Canadian west coast 
i308 precree aaneoees saaangits» isiisve, ahetate bene np tey av dthat ek awe Canada west coast 
1793 |Alexander Mackensie.”.!!1 11.7 [mele 100000007 Conmien ee 


Canadian west 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


1836|1918|Armstrong, D. Maitland ||1857|1947/F 1 — 4 

» D. agg, Ernest 7 | 
1866|1924/Bacon, Henry 1859] 1934/Gilbert, Cass. 1844 1o17 ee Deca 
1871|1925|Barber, Donn 1869/1923|Goodhue, Bertram C. 1837|1913]Post, George B y . 
1857|1925|Brunner, Arnold W. 1847/1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. |/1838|1886 Richardson Hei 
1763|1844|Bulfinch, Charles 1860/1929) Hastings Thomas 1836/1909/Sturgis, Russel ined a 
ate 1903 Seam, Daniel bee bets pi okim Chatlos F. 1856/1924|Sullivan, Louis 

' i ead, William R. 

1846|1916|Cook, Walter 1781|1855|Mills, "Robert 1853 1906 Wolke Santen BE | 


ve 


x 


Pat 


i See eee 


Dee i 


‘Name 


A 
Abbott, Bud (Wm.)... 
Abbott, George...... 
Abel, Walter........- 
Abner eens ‘Goff)... 
Adams, Maude....... 


Bales, Garry Fie oie tatnnerars’ 
Adler, Euthes: eset ae 
(WE DIT IRS grees 
The, Brian........ 
Alberni, DUES, pcos 
Albert, Eddie ame 


Albright, Hardie.” :: 
Alda, Kobert .... 
Alexander, John...... 
Alexander, Katherine. | Ark: 
Allan, ee eee wieceiwe 
eM POG: 5.0 cas 5.0, 
Allen, Gracie. ......- 
Astrid 


Allyson, June 
Alonzo, Alicia 


Amsterdam, Morey... 
Anders, Gienn....... 
Anderson, Judith.... 

Anderson, Marian.... 
Anderson, Mary...... 


Arnold, Edward 
Arnt, Charles. . . 
Arrau, Claudio. 


Lueille..... 
Bampton, Rose. . 
Bancroft, George. . 
Bankhead, Taliulah 
Bannister, Harry.. 
Bara, Theda. 
Barbirolli, John 


Barrie, Wendy... 
Barry, Don (Red) 
Barrymore, Diana 
Barrymore, Ethel. 
Barrymore, John, 
Barrymore, Lionel... 
Bartholomew, Freddie. 
Barton, James. 
Basie, Count (Wm). - 
Basquette Lina. 
Bates, Florence - 


Beecher, Janet.. 
Beery, Noah, Jr 


Omaha, Nebr..... 


Maimo, Sweden...... 
Lakewood, Ohio...... 


|New York, 


Asbury Park, N. J.... 
elieance A aes 
St. Paul, Minn 


.|Adelaide, Australia. ; - 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Birmingham, 

Collins, Mi 


Minneapolis, Minn... 
Pa neapalis, Minn... 


Philadelphia, Pa... 
London, England 
.|Gloucester, N. J. 

Red Bank, N. J. 


N. 


INE is 
BE ereisfasss 


Personalities of Stage, Screen, 
Actors, Actresses, Composers, Dramatists, Musicians, 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of Dec. 1, 1952. 
Birthplace 


Name 


Bel Geddes, Barbara. . New York, N. Y.. 


Delite cs. =. 0% 
Bellamy, 
Ben-Ami 
Bendix, 


Bennett, Joan. . 


Bennett, Robert R.... 
a 


Ezal 
Bergner, ‘Elisabeth... 


Berle, Milt 
Berlin, Ir % 
Best, Edna... 
Bey, Turhan. 


on. 


Bird, Richard. 


Ralph. .....|Chicago, Il... . 
Jacob......1M a 
illiam...... 
Bennett, Bruce....... 
Bennett, oe aap 


ets 


piston. Charles..... 
Bing, Rudolf... 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 


Radio, Television 
Producers, Radio-TV Performers, Singers 


Birthplace 


pte eeee 


alisades, N. J... 
‘| Kangas apd Mo. i 
-| Waukegan, Ill E 
. |New York, N.Y... ,.: 
-|Chicago, Il... >... 22! 

Stockholm, Sweden: °: 
-| Vienna, Austria. tieeirA 
New York, N VY ... 

‘emun, Bussia,...... 
Hove, England, ae a VOReas 
Vienna, Austria...... 
ape DEL, Mass..... 

Vienna, Austria... 
Liverpool, England. - 
Stora Tuna, Sweden. | 


seereee 


ee eeee 


Black, Frank. oe Philadelphia, Pa.eccee 
Blackmer, Sidney... ; | |Salis bury, N.C. cases 
Blair, Janet..........|Altoona, Pa.......... 


Blanc, Mel... 


Blitzstein, Marc. . 


Bloch, Ernest 


Blore, Eric... 
Blue, Monte. . 
Blyth, Ann. 


Blythe, Betty. 


Bogart, Humphrey . se 


Boland, Mary 
Boles, Jona. 
Bolger, Ray.. 


Bondi, Beulah. 


Booth, Shir! 
Bordoni, Irene 
Bor e, Victor. 

Luerezia. 


ene Frank... 
Boswell, Connie. 


Bow, Clara... 
Bowman, Lee. 
Boyd, William 


Brisson, Carl.. 
Brook, Clive. 


Brown, Joe E. 
Brown, Vaness 


Bruce, Carol... 


Burke, Billie. . 
Burns, 
Burns, George . 
Burrows, Abe. 


Buzzell, Eddie. 


Caesar, Sid... 
Cagney, James 
Calhern, Louis 
Caueia, ‘Joseph 


Calloway, Cab...... 
Calvet, Corinne...... 


Carlisle, Kitty 
Carmichael, Hoagy... 


Blondell, Joan. . 


Boyer, Charles. . 
Bracken, Eddie...... 
Bradley, Grace....... 
Brailowsky, Alexander|Kiev, Russia......... 


Britton, Barbara..... 
Broderick, ates ae aes 


Brooks, Phyllis... ! :: 
Brophy, Edward..... 


Brown Johnny Mack.. 
Brownlee, John ; 


Burnette, Smiley . 
Bob.... 
Bushman, Francis 
Byington. Spring. Ae 
Cabot, Bruze.. 


San Francisco, Calif... 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Geneva, Switzerland. . 
New York, N. Y..... 
London, England. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y.. 
.|Los Angeles, Calif)... 
New York, N. Y..... 
+++.+-/Detroit, Mich... ...... 
a Greenville, Tek ome, oem 
ausoned Dorchester, Mass. ... 
.|Chicago, Tll......... 5 
Port Byron, Ne Yc ee 
New York,.N. Yi. sae 
Ajaccio, Corsica. . 
capone Denmark 
Valencia, Pg eas 

. |Salt Lake City, Utah. ; 
- |New Orleans, Taper 


Klyn, 
Cincinnatl, Ohio. . 352! 
Cambridge, Ohio..... 
Figeac, France....... 
Astoria, L. I., N.Y... 
Brooklyn, N. Y....- 


seeeere 


Brando, eR slefiey bape Evanston, B 8 Tr AC 
Branzell, Karin. .|Stockholm, Byeden. 
Bremer, Lucille. ;.:: Amsterdam, N. Y....|.. 
Brendel, El.......... Philadelphia, Pa....: 3 
Brennan, Walter A.../Swampscott, Mass. . 
Brent, Evelyn....... Tampa, Filg...... cael 
Brent, George....... Dublin, Ireland. .... ° 
Brian, Mary..:.). sa. « Dallas, Tex. . Cie 


Copenhagen, “Denmark 
|Long Beach, Calif. ... 
New York, IN, Minaeae 
.|London, England..... 


aes 


.|Geelong, Australia.... 
.|Brooklyn, N. Y.... 
San Diego, Calif... 

‘ Minacagess Minn 
. | Russia . 


-|Colo. Springs, Golo ae 


.|Carlsbad, N. Mex. ... 
.|Yonkers, N. Y.... 
-|New York, N. ¥... 
5 ne York, N. Y.. 


Rochester, N. ¥. 
France 
Calgary, Alb., eae 
. .|Jacksonville, Fla. 
‘i/New York, N.Y... 

.|Palermo, Italy.. .. 
Providence, R. I...... 
New Orleans, La..... 
Bloomington, ind...., 


187 


Born 


1909 
"1909 
1888 
1893 


1912 
19 
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Name Birthplace Born . Name Birthplace [ect ! z 
PER ages sie Wl pa Ne es Tae) Gloria..... Los Calif... . [vee 
Carminati, Tullio...../Zara, Dalmatia....... : “He pene Sanat Olivia "i Fekya data. <a 
Carpenter, Constance|Bath, England --..... De Mille, Agnes...... New York, N. Y¥..... sai 
Carradine, John..,...|New York, N. Y.....| 1900)/5¢ . .B....,|Ashfiela, Mass. ......| 1881 
Carrillo, Leo...... .-.|Los Angeles, Calif...-]...-- Del Rio, Dolores. ....|Durango, Me: sores rest 
Carroll, John........ New Orleans. La.....|.- .--{| Demarest, William... .|5t. Paul, Minn....... i 
Carroll, Leo......--. Weedon, England....]..... , Reginald. .... Siahenend, Singienn. -| ie 
Carroll, Madeleine... .|W. Bromwich, Besinwt 1906 de Wilde, Brandon. ..|New York, N. ¥..... 1942 
Carroll, Nancy....... New York, N. Y..... 1906 : javiaeee ..| 1904 
Carson, Jack......... Carman, Canada..... 1910 Disney, Walt.... > chine: Te. nck. 1908 
Carter, Janis..... +..-|Cleveland, Ohio......|..... Dixon, Jeans «occ. ss ury, Conn... aa 
Casadeuss, Robert... |Parls France. - RAND DE jae Regn ae Fs oy aa, alana pe 
aed. ase sy oa re seek Donat, Robert......: Manchester, England bes 
Case, Richard........ New York, N. Y a meget Oh tee i. .... |) Prenton; No. dose :| 1896 
Castagna, Bruna..... Bari, taly. Panne nian Dooley, Ray..... 1896 
Castie, Irene... New Rochelle, N. Y.. Dorn, Philip........ |Sehevengingen, Hol’d.|}..... 
Catlett, Walter.. San Francisco. yates : Doro, Marie.......,..|/Duncannon. Pa...... 1882 
Caulfield, Joan. : Aca rene e, N. Dorsey, 7 - 
Cavallero, Carmen, ‘ew York, orsey, Tomm 
Chaney, oc. Lon, Okla. City, Okla. Douglas, Kirk 1916 

g, Carol Seattle, W: Douglas, Melvyn.....|Macon, Ga.......... 1901 
Chaplin, Charies ‘|London, land. .... Dovglas, Paul........|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1 
Chase, Ilka...... .|New York, N. Y..... Dow, Peggy........./Columbia, Miss...... 1928 
Chatterton, Ruth .. |New York, N. Y owling, Eddie......|/Providence, R. I..... 1894 
Chevalier, Maurice. . .|nr. Paris, France Downey, Morton..... eit 1902 
Christie. Audrey..... Chicago, Ill....-..... Dragonette, Jessica. ..|Calcutta, India.......}.. Puy 
Churchill, Sarah...... Emgiand «i ic wee Drake, Alfred........ N. Yeo eee 
Olairerina.......:....- 28 eo a aes aoe -+-+..-..|Florence, Italy....... 1911 

ark, Bobby....... Dp) eld, Osteria per. ai a os Winsalsiats 

oot page New York’ N. Y..... 1913||Drew, Ellen... ..... Kansas City Mo... 1915 
Clarke, Philip a London, England..... 1904|| Dumbrille, Douglas. ..}Hamilton, Ont., Can..|.... . 
Clift, Montgomery. .{Omaha, Nebr........ 1920||Duncan, Rosetta... .. :|Los Angeles, Calif... !|..... 
Coates, Albert....... ‘|St. Petersburg, Russia.| 1882||Duncan, Todd. ...._.|Danville, Ky........ 1900 
Coats, Eric....... ...|Hucknall, Haeend: .-| 1886]|Duncan, Vivian. |‘! ]/Los Angeles, Calif....|..... 
Gobb, Lee J.. .|New York, N. ¥ Dunham, Katherine. . pe ees SO UI, ioeeaeeeaers een 
Coburn, Charles D. .’;|Macon, Ga...... > Dunn, Emma........ saree |) eee 
Coca, Imogene. e : |Philadélphia, re Dunn, James........|New York, N. Y..... 1905 
Colbert, Claudette. ,,.|Paris, France. . Dunne, Irene 


Collier, "Constance 
Collinge, Patricia Tre as Durbin, Deanna 1922 
Collins, Jose. London, England. Duryea, Dan 1907 
Colman, Ronald Richmend, England. Dvorak, Anp 1912 
Colonna, Jerry .|Boston, Mass........ : 
Como, Per .....-}/Camonsburg, Pa...... Easton, Florence. ....|England.............|..%.5 
Compton, ay. ...<:-|London, England... 1894||Eckstine, Billy.......|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1914 
Conklin, Peggy... !:.: Dobbs Ferry, N. ¥...| 1912||/Eady, Nelson. |... ._ /Providence, R. 1. |)! 1901 
Conte, Richard......: Wew-work, N. Y.. 3... 1914|| Edwards, cae vie status Hie aera es 5-3 1900 
Coogan, Jackie....... Los Angeles, Calif. 1914}| Edwards. eas : a <i 9a ewe eee 
Cook, Clyde... ..... AUStPAUA: =. . fon. sc- 1891|| Eawards, Sane eee Ne Yee 1920 
Cook, Donald........ Portland, Ore........ 1901}| Edwards, Ralph... __! Merine, Colo......... 1913 
Siokeioe! t. 7"... Cage, Use traders 1890||Eggerth, Marta. ..... Bud: Spent, Hungary,..| 1916 
Cooper, Gary........ Helena, Mont........ 1901||Eglevsky, Andre... .. Russia. 2.....25 aaa eee 
Cooper, Gladys...... Lewisham, England. 1888)|Egnor, NG Sa) Ruth. 
Cooper, Jackie....... Los Angeles, Calif. 1921 wee Nally... .k.c.e | NOW LOPK, No Wena 1908 
Cooper, Melville. .... Birmingham, England. 1896)| Eldridge, ines 904 
Corbett. Lenora..... |wondon, Engla 4 nite 1908 Ellington, es 1899 
Corey, Wendell. ’/;;,|Springfield, Mass: ::1]..... Ellison, James...,.../Guthrie Center, Iowa.|..... 
Cornell, Katharine.. ; ||Berlin, Germany. .| 1898||Elman, Mischa... ...- 189i 
Ri, .|Vienna. Austria. 1899/|Elsom, Isobel. ....... Chesterton, Engiand.. 1893 
.|Pittsburgh, Pa. 1905||Emerson, Faye. . ::|Blizabeth, La........| 1917 
a .|Paterson, N. J -| 1908]|Krikson. Leif.. ..|Alameda, Galt... >. 7) 1914 
Cotten, Joseph. .|Petersburg, Va -| 1905]| Erwin, Stuart .|Squaw Vahey, Calit...|..... 
Coward, Noel. . Teddington, Ensland. -| 1899)) Rtting, Ruth ‘ David City, Nebr....| 1907 
Crabbe, Larry (Buster) Oakland, Calif........]..... Evans, Dale. .|Uvalde, Tex...... js y 
Craig, James....... Nashville, Tenn...... 1912 Evans, Madge .| New York, N. 
Crain, Jeanne........ Barstow, Calif. ~..... 1925}| Evans, Mauric ‘|Dorehester, England. .| 1901 
Crawford, Broderick. . peeee eule; Paces 1911)/Evelyn, Judith. . (Seneca, So. Dak.. .| 1913 
Crawford, Joan...... San Antonio, Tex... ..| 1908 Ewell, Fom..... -|Owensboro, Ky......}..... 
Crisp, Donald... . |: London, England.....|,.... Eythe, William....... Mars, URRY Orion © 191g 
eeoeRy: aa (Harry). Rees, (es ae e th 
rosby, Bob.......-. pokane, Wash....... Fabray, Nanette. .|San Diego, Calif....... 922 
Cross, Riga New York. N. Y..... 1897||Fadiman, Clifton. . ||: *:|Brookipn, N. Yon. ase ras: 
Cugat. Xavier....... Barcelona. Spain..... 1900, Fairbanks, Doug., Jr.. a. eae 1909 
Cummings, Constance. |Seattle, ee Lalelelere ear 1910)|Falkenburg, Jinx.....|Barcelona, Spain. .... 1919 
Cummings, Robert. ..|Joplin, Mo.......... 1910|| Farley, Morgan...... 1901 
Cummins, Peggy..... penaien. N. Wales. .| 1925||Farnum, William. , Mags. Ssceecn 1876 
Curzon, Clifford...... London, ee Bet Cee 1907}| Farrar, Geraldine. . BRE Oe 1882 
Curtis, "Tony Aye ae New York, Se 1925)| Farrell, Charles......|Onset Bay, Mass..... 1902 
D Farrell; Glenda...........|nid,-Okla.)...c00 2.66 104 
Oe a Frank 
Dahl, Arlene. . 
Dailey, Dan. . 
Damita, Lili. . 


Darnell, Linda. 5 ‘ oe tele ;, Se 
Darrieux, Danielle... .|Bordeaux, France é SE ; amp ati 
Darwell, Jane........ Palmyra, Mo. F i 

Da Silva, Howard. ...|Cleveland, Ohio. ||: _! BG Mk 
Davies, Marion, ..... New York, N.Y. 11)! .|Czechoslovakia.... 1: i 
Davis, Bette......... Lowell. Mass......... 2 & 
Davis, Joan.......... St. Paul, Minn....... 1912|| Fitzgerald, Barr. 

Dawn. Hazel......... Ogden, vans BM bres 1891)| Fitzgerald, Fd. 

Day, Dennis......... New York, N. Y..... 1917|| Fitzgerald, Ella. :/  ! 

Day; Doris. 30255... Cincinnati, Ohio... 22! 1924 Fitzgerald, Gernloine.; 

DSB Ye edith wh Minneapolis, Minn. ..} 1896|| Fitzgerald, Pegeen. . 

Day, Laraine........ Roosevelt, Utah...... 1920}|Flagstad, tenes ‘|Hamar, Norway. 

Dazie, Mile.......... St. Louis, Mo........ 1884|| Flavin. James........ Portland,Maine , 

De Camp, Rosemary../Prescott, Ariz........ 1913}|Fleming; Rhonda... ..|..........0)0.. 

De Carlo, Yvonne....|Vaneouver, B. C...... 1924 Fletcher, Bramwell. ..| London, ae 

De Fore, Don........ Cedar Rapids, lowa.. .| 1917{|flippen, Jay......... Little Rock, Ark. 
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a : Born 
es UIROksrensice teal] RelA. oe ot da ee ae 
. , Nina. . 

“a 

Be Fontaine, Jon et 

© Fontenné, cyan... ..|tonden: metana."..-| 3357 || Boge wees 1919 

3 Fen r ae aeons Ba: 

oF Dick... m, N. J.....| 1910]| Hall, Juanita -/::°::|Keyport, N.J........|° 1907 
Forbes. Me, Saco London, id. 6 1 

Ford, E. H. (Senator) .|Brooklyn, N. Y.. . car, 

' Ford, Francis........|Portland, Maine..... 2nd..... 

- Ford, Gienn.: 232.77: Quebec, Canada......|.....|]Hampden, Walter TOO 13 
Ford, Wallace........ Tani ase eceese gee 1896 
ee eae mele os siceesecceos 1904 

orrest, Sally...... We ‘ding, Lyn. .-|Newp Eee. 1867 
Joo ae ee Se 1900 . Cedric , Eng. ios 
er, +e +e|Cbicago, MN....... 006 8 $95 
Foy, Jr., Eddie. .../::|/New Rochelle. N: ¥_! be 
Francescatti, Zino ...|Marseilles, France... ir 
Francis, Arlene....... Mi 1908 : xan ark, Mich.| 1925 
Frawley, William..... 1893 eras Roya ene Geant dkla.. i398 
pe Gone - Md. naan ea ee ROK. soc tin ns d 1908 
Primi, Hudalt : -d. 34 7 Space eee 5 wveseoal 1920 
, Joe. .........| Rock Island, M....../..... anes 
oe Jans, Sree Pag 
ee analee, Willem. . eee 
Gabin, Jean..........| Villette, Paris, France.| 1904 ||Haver, June..... i526 
Gable, Clark.........|Cadiz, Ohio.......... 1899 
Gahagan, Helen.,....|/Boonton, N. J.......|-1900|| Havoc, June...... 1916 
Gaines, Richard......|Oklahoma City, Okla.| 1904/|Hawk, Bob..:....._: 1907 
Gallagher, Richard. : :|'Terre Haute, Ind.....| 1890]| Hayden, Julie..." """ 1910 
Gallaher, Donald.....|Belfast, Ireland......| 1895|] Hayden, Russeil...... co. 1912 
Galli-Curci, Amelita. ./Milan, Italy... ......| 1889 ||Hayden, Sterling: * Montclair, N. J. : 
anz, Rudolph...... i iit] 188 
pee uae Ge gore Wellsville, N. Y..... 
Garden, Mary....... 
Gardiner, 
Gardner, Ava. 
Gardner, Ed... 
G William 


Garland, Judy... 
Garner, Peggy - 

Garrett, Betty... 
Garroway, Dave..... 
Garson, Greer......../C 
Gaxton, Wuiiam.,.... 


Gaynor, Janet.....-. Philad 90 
ena, Mites .+.«.. /Chicago, Til. ........{ 1931}/Hempel, Frieda...... 1885 
Genee, Adeline.......|Aarhus, Denmark....| 1878}|Henreid, Paul........ is03 
George, Gladys.......|Patten, Maine...,...| 1904||Hepburn, Katharine. .|Hartford, Conn..... 4909 
George, Grace........|New York, N. Y.....| 1876}| Herbert, Evelyn......|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1898 

jannini, Dusolina. . ,|Philadelphia, Pa......| 1904])Herman, Woody.....|Milwaukee, Wis...... 1913 
Gibson, Boot,...... » INCDT.,....) 16741) Hersholt, Jean....... 1886 
Gielgud, John..... London, Engiand..... ate 1885 
Gieseking, Walter... .|Lyons, France.......| 1895|| Hervey, Irene..:..... Los Angeles, Calif....]..... 
Gigli, Benjamino.....|Recanati, Italy..... Selma, Ala, ; Sao ceee 
Gildersleeve. The 

Great (Peary, Hal) .|San Leandro, Calif....| 1908]] Heyes, Herbert....... 
Gilmore, Marg: Sone 
Gish, Dorothy 

é, ON... eos e HPIINgvEld, OMIO....,.] 2970 Sell)... wwe ee ce ee 


Hilliard, Harriet. . 
Hindemith, Paul, 


Goddard, Pauiette.... nae See: Hines, Elizabeth. 
Godfrey, hur... ryan Hitchcock, Alfred 
Golden, John, ...... Hob. Ose. . 
Goldman, Edwin. . Hobbes, Halliwell 
Goldwyn, Saruel.. 

mann, Viadimir|Paris, France........| 1893 |}Hodiak, John........ 
Goodman, Benny:,.../Chicago, Ill..........] 1909 |{Hofmann, Josef. ..... 
Goodrich, Edzia......|Logansport, Ind......| 1883 || Holden, Fay......... 
Goosens, Leon. 5 ..| 1896 || Holden, William...... 
Goossens, Eugene... . don, Engl. -....| 1893 || Holliday, Billie....... 
Gordon, Bert........ Y.....| 1898 || Holliday, Judy....... 
Gordon, Kitty....... Holloway, Sterling... . 
Gordon, Max........ : Holm, Celeste.......: 
Gordon, Ruth.-..... . Mass.,...| 1896/}Holm, Eleanor....... 
Gorin tGor’. «wo. oi an , Stuart....... 
Gould, Morton....... Holmes, Taylor...... 
Grable, Betty........ Holt, David......... 
Graham, Martha Holt, Tim........... 
Grahame, Margot Homans, Robert..... 


Homolka, Oscar. . 
Honegger, Arthur 


Granger, Stewart. Hope, Bob,...... 5 
Granville, Bonita, Hopkins, Miriam..... 
Grant, Cary..... Hopper, Edna Wallace 
Grapewin, Charles Hopper, Hedda....... 
Grauer, Ben......... Hopton, Russell...... 
Grayson, Kathryn.... Horne, Lena......... 
Green, Eddie........ Horowitz, Viadimir... 
Green, Mitzi......... Horton, Ed. Everett. . 
Greene, Richard...... Housman, Arthur. ... 
Greenstreet, Sydney. .|Sandwich, Kent, Eng.. Howard, Eugene..... 
Greenwood, Charlotte.|Philadelphia Pa...... 1893 Se 
Griffith, Corinne. ....|Texarkana, Ark......| 1903) Hughes, Lloyd....... 
Griffith, Raymond.... |Boston, Mass........]| 1895|| Hughes, Rupert...... 
Guinness, Alec ...»/London, England,,...} 1914||Hull, Henry......... 
Guizar, Tito .|Mexico City Mexico..]. Hull, Jogephine...... 1886 
Gwenn, Edmund..... London, England..... 1875 ''Hume, Benita....... 1906 


‘.|Guelph, Ont., Canada 


orothy.. 


J 
Jordan (see McGee, Fi 


Jory, Victor 
Jos) 


K 
Kabibble, Ish. 
(Mervin A. Bogue) - 
Kapell, William 
Kappel, Gertrude 
Karloff, Boris 


Kaye, Danny 
Kaye, Nora. . 


Keane, Kobt. Emmett 


Kelly, Paul 
pee Fred A 
Kenn 


. |Edinb: “igen 
New op N. Y. 


ostoen, a 
New York, N NiyS. 
Valencia, Spain. 


New York, N. Y 


‘|New York, N.Y. 
a 


Brooklyn, N. 
Q) 


Shoshone, Wyo . 
Richmond, England.. 


Dawson, Yukon, Can.. 


Milford, Pa 
Kansas ‘City, ae 
Bridgeport, 


.|Pennsylvania........ 


d 
..|San Bernardino, vel. 
.|Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pickway, Kans 
Halifax, N.S 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lowell, Mass.. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Kennedy, Madge... . .|Chi 


Kent, Robert 
Kenton, Stan. 
Kenyon, Doris. 
Kerr, Deborah 
Kerr, eo ar 
Kerrigan, J J. 
Kerry, Rivers 


Kinch, Myra 
King, Dennis 
King, Henry 


Kirkland, Alexander. . 


Kirkland, Muriel 


Kirsten, Dorothy. . 
Eitchall, Iva 


Korngold, Erich. 
Kosts, Tessa, 


. | Wichita, Kans. 


Syracuse, a 


Warsaw, Polat 
. |Chicago, Ill. . 


Coventry, England. 
Christianburg, Va 

. |San Francisco, Calif. . 
Savannah, Ill 

.|Red Hill, England ' 
Ukraine 

Mexico Chey) Mexico 
Yonkers, Need 


‘| Montolaie IN J. 
Vienna, aust 


Brunn, Austria 
Chicago, Ill 


Junction esi Kan. . 


Birthplace 


horanka Maria 
Kyser, Kay. 


Larsen-Todsen, Nanny 
La Rue. Grace. 


ie. Czecho-Slov. . 
Seattle, Weashi.cicseee 


ete Pa 
New York, N. 
San Fran 


Circleville, Ohio. . 
New York, N.Y... 
Trronte, Canada 


Littlefield, Catherine... ; 
Littlefield, Lucien. 


eect, Scotland 
. | Louisia: 
Sydhey,, N: 8. 


1890 


London, Ont. tyr aneda al 1902 


Brooklyn, N, 
Russia......... 


ee, 
: Wierea: Austria 
New York, N. 


Budapest, Hungary... 
Lum (Chester Lauck) .| Allene, Ark 
Lund, John 


ae Sse ee " —, in x = 


a eo A Le ee 
Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace |Born 

i William. ..,/Syracuse, N, ¥.......| 1914]//Mitropoulos, Dmitri. .|Athens, Greece...,...| 1896 
Lunt, Alfred.........|Milwaukee, Wis...... 1893||Moiseivitch, Benno, . .|Odessa, Russia.......| 1890 

ie Co | a ae ai London, England... .. 1918}|Molly (see McGee, Moly) 

Lupino, W: -+....|/Edinburgh, Scotland. .| 1898//Monroe, Lucy....... er York, N. Y:....| 1911 
» Diana.........|Los Angeles, Calif....| 1926|/Monroe, Mariiyn. |||” Be Gr aS Calif. 1930 
Lynn, Jefirey........|Auburn, Mass........| 1910/|Monroe, Vaughn. || *: Akron, Ohio. .... 12 


OE BOR: ood vax 


Lytell, Bert... 1.2.7! 
M 


New York, N. ¥..:::| 1885]! Montgomery, Georse.. ae Mont. pe |) 


'S Montgomery, Robert..|Beacon, N. Y........] 1904 
MacDonald, Jeanette. unis, Pa......| 1907||Moore, Colleen. ..-|Port Huron, Mich....}| 1902 
f MacGrath, Leueen..,./England.............| 1914||Moore, Constance.’ *” |Sioux City, Iowa .....}| 1922 
= Mack, Helen......... Rock Island, Til...:.:| 1913 Moore, Garry........|Baltimore, Md. .| 1915 
a ac orothy.. i and........ oore, Matt...... ..-|Co. Mea an 
e Mackaill, Doroth .|Hull, England. 1905)|M Matt, Co. Meath, Ireland. 1888 
_'_ MacKellar, Helen. .|Detroit, Mieh........| 1895]| Moore, Tom: wvieietn | COs Meath, Treland . 1855 
S MacKenna, Kenneth.. |Canterb ury, Nu Ho. © Moore, Victor... . 1. .! Hammonton, ae as ...| 1876 
_~ MacLane, Barton. . Columbia, S. C... Moorehead, Agnes... ,|Boston, Mass. PY fe Cyc, 
MacMahon, Aline. ...|MeKeesport, Pa Moran, Lee....... ‘1! /Chieago, Il. so aiefan oe 
: MacMurray, Fred. Kankakee, Ill........ 1908)|Moran, Lois......... Pittsburgh, Pa... .,:| 1907 
MacRae, ee Morgan, Co Tt Brooklyn, N. Y......] 1912 
; Madison, Noel. Morgan. Dennis. . :|Prentice, Wis. .......| 1920 
‘ e, Mary. Morgan, Henry...... New York, N. ¥.....| 1985 
ee See Will. oe Mont....... 1 Morgan, Ralph.. ‘|New York, N. Y.....| 1888 
; Main, Marjorie. . jor. Action, Ind....... ....|{Morgana, Nina.. :|Buffalo, N.Y... 51.1] 1895 
_ Mannering, Mary: ||: Se Morini, Brika........ Vienna, Austria......| 1906 
' March, Fredric IB coe tereed « 1897|| Morison, Patricia... |. New York, N. Y. .| 1919 
= Mack. Gilbert. Moriey, Robert. .....|Semley, England. 1908 
Malo, Gina. Mors. Mary a Ope ney York ne yeetne | 1901 
TBI O ceca « A 2 ) ary Rha wap , Mass. ... 
Markova, Alicia .|London, England 1910}| Morris, Wayne....._: Los Angeles, Calif....| 1914 
" Marsh, Joan. . = .| 1915}| Mostei, Tepe (Gam). .|Brooklyn, N. Y.....,{ 1915 
- - Marsh, Mae... Mowbray, Alan... 6.6 London, England.....|.. on 
4 Marshall, Alan. ; Mur, Gavin......... Chicago, Tl.......... 1909 
~ Marshall, Brenda. Muir, Jean.......... New York, NY 1911 
Marshall, Everett Mulhall, Jack........ Wap’ing’s Falls, N. ¥ 1894 
Marshall: Herbert. Muni, Paul.......... Lemberg, Austria.....| 1895 
M 5 Munsel, Patrice...... Spokane, Wash.,..... 1925 
Munson, oat Senter qo Oreg. 4 ste | 1338 
urphy, Audie...... OXAB= s.. nse shape an 
Murphy, George..... New Haven, Conn. 1904 
Murray, Arun eee ees New York, N. Y..... 1895 
Murray, Mae........ |Portsmouth, Va..... a Pseatacrate 
Mpyrtil, ee -Gnnahie Paris, France. .... «e}| 1898 
! 
Nagel, Conrad.......|Keokuk, Iowa........| 1897 
, Julius(Groucho) Naish, J. Carrol......|New. York, N. Y..... 1900 
Marx, Leonard(Chico) Nash, Mary..... slLPOY, Nek sais 1885 
Mason, James....... Natwick, Mildred ,|Baltimore, Md... 1908 
Massey, Ilona.... FT SLUHZBLY oc cg be cre oe Neagle, Anna. . ondon, England 1904 
Massey, Raymond F ee Neff, Hildegarde Ulm, Germany 1925 
Massine, Leonide .|Moscow, Russia. . . Negri, Pola. .|Lipno, Poland. . tes 
Matthews, A. E. .|Bridlington, England.. 6||Nelson, Ozzie... |. _: Jersey City, N. J ee 
Matthews, Jessie -|London, England..... 1907 Neilson-Terry, Phyllis. |London, England... 18 - 
Matthews, Lester. ‘| Nottingham, ee et 1900|| Nichols, Dudley. o URGE Seay Ohio. ee 
Matthison, Edith W..|Birmingham England..| 1875||Niesen. Gertrude. 191 
Mature, Victor....... Louisville, Ky,.......-.| 1916|/Nimura, Yeichi......|Japan...............[s+--> 
Matzenauer, Margaret/Tenesvar, Hungary...| 1881)) Niven, David. ‘Tahe 
Maude, Margery. ...+|Wimbleaon, Engiand,.} 1889|) Nixon, Marian. 1908 
Maxwell, Hisa........ Noble, Ray.... 191é 
Maxwell, Marily : Nolan, Doris. aan 
Mayer, Louis B Ge Nolan, Lloyd. . $08 
Maynard, Ken....... nate Novaes, Guioma' ; 1911 
Maynor, Dorothy....|Norfolk, Va.......... 1910] Novotna, Jarmilla, ...|Prague, Czecho-Slo. .. 305 
Mayo, Virginia....... St. Louis, Mo........ 1920|| Novarro, Ramon. .,..|Durango, Mexico..... toon 
McBride, Mary Mar- Novis, Donald... .|Hastings, England.... mea 
Aeemia ed hin wepiase Paris, Mo...........| 1899||/Nugent, Edward. .|New York, N. Y..... Lee 
McCallister, Lon..... Los Angeles, Calif. 1923|| Nugent, Elliott....... Dover. Ohio-..... cae 
McCarey, Leo....... Los Angeles, Calif. 1904 oO ae 
McConneh, Lulu..... Kansas City, Mo.....]...../)Oakie, Jack...... | Sedalia, Mo. e. A one 19) : 
McCoy, Tim......... Saginaw, Mich....... 1891||Oberon, Merle. . .|Tasmania, Australia. . ate 
McCracken, Joan... :.|Philadelphia, Pa... -| 1922|/0'Brien, Eamon ‘|New York, N. ¥..... 1915 
McCrea, Joel. .....-+ Los Angeles, Calif. 1905||O’Brien, George. . ._|San Francisco. Calif... 4 
McDonald, Marte. ...|Burgin, Ky...... ....| 1924//O’Brien, Margaret .|Los Angeles, Calif. ,..| 193 
McDowall, Roddy w..:|Engiand.......-..-.. 1928]|O’Brien, Pat......... Milwaukee, Wis...... 1899 
McFarland, George. ..|Dallas, Tex.......... 1928)|O0’ Brien-Moore, Erin, .|Los Angeles, Calif....| 1908 
McGee, Fibber.......|Peoria, Il........... 1896||O’Connor, Donald... ||Chicago, Tll.......... 1925 
(James Jordan) . O'Connor, Una....... Belfast, Ireland...... 1880 
McGee, Molly....... Peoria, Hy. cess. ts. 1897||Odets, Clifford. ...... Philadelphia, Pa......| 1906 
(Marian Jordan) O'Donnell, Cathy... .|Siluria, Ala.......... 1923 
McGeehan, Patrick J.|Steelton, Pa......... 1907}|O’Driscoll, Martha. ../Tulsa, Okla.......... heh 
MeGuire Dorothy... . ..|Omaha, Nebr........ 1918||O’Hara, Maureen.,... Dublin, Ireland...... Pes 
McHugh, Frank... ... Homestead, Pa.......| 1899/}Ohms, Elizabeth..... Arnhem, Holland...., 
McLaglen, Victor..... London, England... .. 1886)|O’ Keefe, Dennis...... fort Madison, Towa... a7 
McNaughton Harry..|Surbiton, England. . 1896 He Nene a aeibeca Pert, fides. eer 
; Veer Salisbury, CG eee aL | reine heer sen, e (John)..... aye 
oonior Late ee i aeten aah Denmark | 1896 OMaeys 2a PR rs eae aie “56 A 
Melton, James. . Moultrie, Ga......... e Cet aE Oana eae Ee. 
jou eae pest, Hungary... 
Menjou, Adolphe .|Pittsburgh, Pa....... 1890 yak perth ' jugene A lsreev err oi Decry 
Menken, Helen... .|New York, N. Y..... 1901 Orn ch ancgrin Orie, age Beta eet 
Menuhin, Yehudi.....|New York. N. Y..... 1916||O’Shea, Kevin. 3 ea ee aie eee 
mnah, Ga........ 1909|/O’Shea, Michael... ..- Hartfor ORD eae 
Meredith, OB uee eas. ae Cleveland. Ohio... 2. 1908 See ee Boyle, Ireland. . ae -| 1941 
Merkel, Una : Covington, Ky....... 1903/|Owen, Reginald.,.... Wheathampstead, Eng. 
Merman, Hthel.. . Astoria. NY 1909 2 
MIN Ni vintes 
Rgminy, Nan: (cena, | Bae Bat eben Bene Oa] ae 
Z y b, Yugoslavia... ; Robert... .....|Indianapolis, Ind..... 
naUn, Danae! Dhar peatence. Fr...| 1892]|/Pallette, Eugene...... Winfield, Kans.,..... Bets 
Miljan, John Lead City, 5. Dak....|..... Palmer, Lilli......... Posen, Germany. eats, 
Milland, Ray Neath, Wales........ 1908||Parker, Cecilia... Pt, William, Canada... ..-. 
A ; 1 19||Parker, Eleanor...... ONION 5's bce frst 
Miller, Ann.. Chireno, Tex......... 1 y RE AAG anita y ener 
‘ ey Sot ar 1904|| Parker, Jean......... ee ige, 
TR Ivan Bora Rie hussla SEE Oe ho i315 Partch, Tels AOR age PEN Berar rk ees Taae 
iranda, Carmen. POMS hale Nera im nino Ca wal et te EO en sheets all ero une Dus Docket ai 1901 
waite Prana oie misabels N. Jee: HEC prdertenerie eae abiaa | Une ermal 
Mitohell. Cee ‘|Bridgeport, Conn....:| ....|'Patrick. Gail......... Birmingham, Ala.....l...-- 
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Name 
Patrick, Lee... 


Pearl; Jack...... 


eck, Gregory....... 
Pelletier, 
poten, Nat. 


Pi ASE icons 
Piatigorsky, Gregor... RIBSIAL\; coslaieisscorotuetece «eeee-s.|Omaha, Db Satie 
Pickens, Jane....... ¢ CRB Sapte sidie mille arora liam...... -|Boston. Mass........ 
eee ore Mary...... rR ae 3 ame Poland «271. S66 

tener cscs . St. John, N. B...:- Ruffo, Titta.........|Pisa, Italy 


Russell, Rosalin 
Rutherford. Ann 


Porter, Cole.... «jeeru, Ind... .... Ryan, Peggy.. Ns 
Post, Guy Bates aah ian ase: Ryan, Sheila... :|Topeka, Kans...... 
Powell, Dick.. F j 


s 


Powell, Jane.........|Portland, Ore........| 1929}|St. Denis Ruth...-...)/ Newark. N. J.......- 

Powell, William. .....|Pittsburgh, Pa.......| 1892||Salmond, Felix.......|/London, England..... 

Power, Tyrone.......|Cincinnati, Ohio......| 1914}/Salzedo, Carlos.......j|Arachon, France..... 

Powers, Marie......./Mt. Carmel, Pa......].....||/Sanders, George...... 

Powers, Tom........ y......| 1890}|Sanderson, Julia...... 

Preisser, June...:.... -...e]..2..}/Sandor, Gyorgy. ..... 

Preminger, Otto...... ustria...... Sanroma, Jesus Maria. BUOOs skies aes 

Preston, Robert...... *ds,Mass}..... Santley, Frederic... .. Salt Lake City, Utah.. 

Price, Vincent........ SEOUIS, MO; sisle ale Santley, Joseph...... Salt Lake City, ewe 

Primrose, William. ...|Glasgow, Scotland. . 1904}|Sarnoff, Dorothy eis a ie 

Pringle, Aileen....... San Francisco, Callt.. ba olficmeeees | SAO, GLEE YS. © a accin N. Wok ease cee 

Prouty, Jed.......... pBABE. 5 stecontsl e oedaee 8 GU Son see 

Prussing, Louise....../Chicago, Ill..........} 1897|/Scheff, Fritzi......... eric: 

Pryor, Roger......... Schildkraut. Joseph...|Vienna, Austria...... 

Purcell. Charles. ...:. Schneider, Alexander. Poland ii essas 

Schipa, Tito BLY, 5c atelier 

Q Schorr, Fredrich. . vy : 

Quillan, Eddie.......|Philadelphia, Pa...... Schuman. William. ...|New York, NOY sven 

Quinn, Anthony...... MM ORICO sin laien.c1-4 levees lio ate Schumann, anaes: Merseburg, Germany. 
R Scott, Hazel... .|Trinidad 

matt, George....,.....|New york, N. Y.....]....; 

Rainer, L Nees evie Vaemna, Alstria. ...... 

Raines, Ella. . 

Rains, Claude........|London, England..... 

Raisa, Rosa.......... 

mall, Torsten......:./Sweden............. 


Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Ralston, Vera Hruba..|Prague, Czecho-Slov..|..... 
Rambeau, Marjorie... 3 


Frand, Sally..... 6s; 


Rathbone, Basil...... 
Ratoff, Gregory...... 
Rawlinson, Herbert... 


seeeeeeeee | INGCW YOrK, IN. X....,.. 


Raye, Martha........|Butte, Mont.........].....]/Shaw, Winfred....... 
Raymond, Gene...... Roe ea §||Shawn, (Ted) ree -| Kansas City, Mo..... 
Reagan, Ronald...... p EUatensinreteees a Kil wheats Shearer, Moira,......|Secotland............ 


Redgrave, Michael. |; |Bristol, England. |. |! Shearer, Norma. ..... 
Redman, Joyce 5 3 Sheffield, Reeinald 
Reed, Sheridan, Ann. 


:|Munich, Germany 
Budapest, A heat 


; ‘Yavastehus, Finland. . 
-|New York, N. Y.. 


Rennie, James. sts 
Rethberg, Blisabeth.. - 


Revere, Anne........ Sinatra, Frank...... -|Hoboken, N. J....... 

Reynolds, Joyce...... Sinclair, Upton....... ea Mid a hcvistes 

Reynolds, Marjorie... Singher, Martial....../France.............. 

Rich, Irene..:....... Singleton, Penny... |. Philadelphia, Pa 

Richards, Addison, , .||Skelton Red (Richard)|Vincennes, Ind...... 

Richardson, Ralph.... Skinner, Cornelia Otis.|Chicago. Tli...... og 

Richman. Harry...... ; Slavenska, Mia....... Zagreb, Yugoslavia...|..... | 
BRIGO OBORs 6. oe acc ees France Sleeper, Martha...... Lake Bluff, Ill....... 1911 | 
Ridgley, John......., Slezak, Walter....... Vienna, Austria...... 1902 | 
Ring, Blanche,....... 


Peterhead, Scotland...| 1892 | 


Risdon, Elisabeth..... eo Br’t Col...} 1921 


Ritter, Tex. 


Ritter, Thelma. Ceceie Va.......| 1909 | 
Ritz, Al.... Cotland ...5 scares seas 1897 
aD fens By einem ie i pceueioall miniaee | 
A ey City, N. Dak..| 1909 
Robbizs. Gale Chicago, IN........, 1888 
enue ame. ntario, Canada.....)... 
obderta, everly. ring, 
Robertson, Willard; Speeds i ee = 1899 
Robeson, Paul....... Russia. «ace eee 1899 
Robins, Edward H.., Romanoff, Russia. . |. 
Robinson, Rdward G.. New York, N. Y.....|'1900 
obinson ugar (3 ee 
eek ieee oe London. England Spare 1875 


. ‘Coalinga, Calif 


2 Pers, ~ 4 [ - oo 
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Birthplace Born 


Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses, Musicians and Singers 
Birthpiace Born Name 


aaa ,. [New York, N. Y -].....]]Van Steeden, Seats 
.|Brooklyn, N. ye: +.«+-] 1907]|Varconi, Victor.. {| Kisv: 7 

N.Y Varden, Evelyn. |; aoe oie 1893 
Venable, Evelyn. Cini 


, Ne sof 1913 
BAPE Venuta, Benay....... i us 
ling, W. Vera-Ellen..... Serpe innati, Panta 1 
Pendleton, Ore. Mi + ++ 1 1925 
Kiev, Russia. «.|Houston, Texs <cie< sn) foe 
1894 
, He -++-{ 1907 
5 PAU oe) Peay S i .-|Vienna,-Austria. .... 
Tey ae i eon wu Von Zell, Harry R.... Indianapolis, Inds 3} 5). eee 
fs eg... +. |ndiana Pac pasennc. w 
4 oe Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York, N. Y 
ibe........}Naples, Italy........1 1907|] Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York, N. Y..... 1889 
ne = Bee Walburn, ‘Raymond. -|Plymouth, nee Sinner 
ki, 1882/1 Walker, Charlotte. ave 7 
Bea LOLS hase ee as N. 5 alker. J -|New York. N. ¥ ses] 1904 
: Sarees oe ch, Eli - -|Brooklyn, N, vO cirerenicars 1915 
ceaers pore eas Rates See Chi A ee oii 1898 
3 ge...) .|lodz Boland. 2-2. <2: 3\| Walter, Bruno.” a Sees Gt 
_ Stone, Lewis,........ Worcester, Mass...... Walton. William ie eh 
; Secrest ey 2) 1214923 Ware, Irene.... . ‘ -| 19114 
+ Storm, Gale......... Gt : 1900 
1876 
Bs wipia Sie 1893 
.-.|Sacramento, Calif. < .; ae 
, Ethel........ Chester, Pa... 55.2. 1900 
Watkins, Linda....., , Mass......, 1908 
Werepa, tnctie: Quebes: arate ae 1879 
; * .- : a ayne, Johbn,....... nterset, Iowa...... 
pee enon, § Bet ors Da noes Tit a 4 Weaver, Marjorie. ...|Grosville, Tenn...... CER 
Seon, Gigria « . .- a0, Ika oo ves ses Webb, Clifton....... Indianapolis, Ind.....| 1893 
warthout, Gladys....|/Deepwater, Mo...... 04! Webster, Margaret. . | |New York, N. Y..... 1905 
Sweet, Blanche....... --|Chicago, uo a Re ies 61) Weidler, Virginia... _. Hollywood, Calif. .-::| foo? 
Szigeti, Joseph...... udapest, Hungary... Weissmuller, Johnny. .|Chicago, Tl.......... 
T [Bulgaria foo 
 Tagliavini, Ferruccio. .|Reagio Emilia. Ttaly 3 Rcinal TOOK: Ne ee 
| Tajo, Tiald. ":|Pinerolo, Italy....... Mao ee Bec ee +}. 1888 
QO 904 G - |Boston, Mass. +} 19114 
side : ee Wiikee Bare, [ee 
Talmadge, Constance. Brooklyn, N. ¥-. 1... ; de Salt Lake City, Utah. i}"0°"* 
Talmadge, Ni -|Brooklyn, N. ¥...... G .-.++.++-/Toronto, Canada.....|" 1860 
Tamiroffi, Akim...... Sia... ..... oy pares ee SEB Ree Denver, Colo, -+-1 1890 
Beye els ie “| i899 wed .....+++|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1901 
* . -+.|White Plains, N. Y...| 4432 
Whor!, Richard. .....|Winthrop, Mass:,.... 1907 
Widmark, Richard. ...|Sunrise, Minn........| 4944 
cf sees 1905 
wt neces : Williams, father. Mostyn, \ C8 pers tae 
cereeefANOwW LOL, 1Ne Dew sve ams, Esther os Angeles, Calif,... 
passer Santa Monica, Calif... 19281/ williams, Frances. |: :|St. Paul, Minn.......| Joos 
a Cardiff, South Wales. . Williams, Guinn,.....|Decatur, Tex........| go99 
potreots Columbus, Kans... Williams, Hope. »N.Y.....1 4901 
T Maggie. ..,...]/Wolverhampton, Eng.| 1 Williams. Ralph -| 1872 
Thibault, Conrad.....|Northbridge, Mass... . Bes Oe -| 1897 
Thomas, Danny,...... Deerfield, Mich...... : b 
Thomas, John Charles.|Meyersdale, Pa...... 1|/ Wilson, Lois. Pittsburgh, Pa... Fa hee 
Thompson, Kay...... St. Louis, Mo.......-}...., Wilson, Marie ..-|Anaheim, Calif. 14916 
Thorborg, Kerstin. woes Winchell, Walter... .- New York, N. Y.....| 4897 
Thorndike, Dame Sybil Gainsborough, Eng. . - 21) Windsor, Claire... ... Coffee City, Kans. ... 
Thornhill, Claude.....|Terre Haute, Ind..... 8}]Winnirger, Charles. .. : “4884 
Tibbett, Lawrence... .|Bakersfield, Calif. . ... Winters, Shelley...... ; j 1925 


‘i [Brooklyn, N.Y. 22... Winwood, Bstelie..... Le ey aed 
- -.-.|Brooklyn, N.Y. ..+.. 9} Withers, Grant.......|Pueblo, Colo......... 
Titheradge, Madge... Melbourne, Australia. . Withers, Jane. . ae 
Tobias, George...... New York, N. Y.....]..... Witherspoon, Cora... .|New Orleans, La 
Tobin, Genevieve. » N. : Wong, Anna May....!Los Angeles, Calif. ... 
Toch, ee eek asia: f= Wood. Douglas....... New coe Bs Y 
Todd, Ann. a Wood, Peggy........ Brooklyn, 
Wood, Samuel....... 
Woolley, Monty...... 
Worth, Billie........ 
ocless /i)Wright, Martha...... 
Toumanova, Tamara..|Russia........ Siiwright, Teresa... 
Tourel, ie aloe Montreal, Canada.... ii Wyatt, Jane. 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 341 Wycherly, Marg: ot 
./Atlanta, Ga.........- 1898]!wyler, William... . 
.| Milwaukee, Wis 2 
it. Louis, M 


Wane! peat «+++ |New Sore, 
CBA Y5 oe) slave sists sie wielecie Bere ate Diana... : London, England, ioe 
ever aietere New York, N. Y..... 
eran ra rare Kansag City, Mo..... 
Truman, Margaret ...}/Kansas City, Mo..... 5 ep ‘Northumberl’d., Eng.. 


Pucker. Sophie. eeswws Russia.....-... psa : 5 Balt Take City Utah. eh 
Tufts, Sonny.........|Boston, Mass........]..... poten ie eee -} 1907 
atta iPustta Wallace, Idaho....... "1D HGhieago, 1 "| 1887 
Jobn....... Dunbar, Becclend: coat 90 Youngman, Henry. ae London, Engiand. as ie Et as 
Twelvetrees, Helen. . . Brooklyn, N. ¥...... rYouskevitch, Igor... |B WSSIB Aidan salem hae 1912 
‘Yurka, Blanche......jSt. Paul, Minn....... 1893 
U 

Ulric, Lenore ..... ...]New Ulm, Minn...... = 

: Piatek Das ahan, Nabi] 888 
Vte jae mibalis em ostov, Russia. 

ta cee ae eeeuieae Raa a ; Zorina, Vera. ‘ .|Berlin, Germany .| 1917 
ion, Cyrena.. Camden, Ohio Zukor, Adolph ‘tRiese, Hungary......| 1873 


Van Gordon, Cyrena.. 


794 Noted Personalities—Actors, Actresses 
Siars of the Past 
(Including theater and film producers, as of January 1, 1953) 
Born|Died Name Born]Died Name Born| Died: Name 
A 1862]1937|Carter, Mrs. Leslie * ||1902|1948|Haton, Mary 
1892/1948} Achron, Isador 1879)1927|Carus, Emma 1881}1929; sg Bi temp 
1855}1926 idler, Jacob as 1883] 1947) Casella, Alfredo 1931] Edeso ert 
1879}1945) Ainley, Henry 1887/1918|Castle, Vernon 1871) 1934 onnie 
1 948] Allen, Viola ...-|1950|Cavanaugh, Hobart 1879|1945| Edwards, Gus 
1883/1950) Allgood, Sara 1868/1949) Cawthorn, Joseph 1829/1905; wr 
1859}1940) Anderson, Mary 1884/1948) Cellier, 1874/1950) Elliott. rtrude 
1866/1931| Arbuckle, Maclyn 1883] 1930] Chaney. Lon 1871/1949 tt, Maxine 
1887/1933] Arbuckle, Roscoe 1893) 1940| Chase. Charlie 1 1942/Elisler, Effie 
1868) 1945) Arliss, George 1872|1931}Cherry, Charles 1810|1876 , Fanny 
1888/1945/ Armetta, Henry 1861/1923|Chevalier, Albert 1941|Eltinge, J 
1879/1951] Armstrong, Harry 1900) 1951/Christians, Mady 1853/1932|Emerson (Billy) W. F. 
1869/1950] Arthur, Julia 1876|1940| Churchill, Berton 1841/1891/Emmett. J. K. 
1871/1936} Asche, Oscar “ 1887}1940) Clark, M ri 1881/1951| Errol, Leon 
bed 1946} Atwill, Lionel ~ a ob ea pees! aoee a Rleanee: 1857|1945| Evans, == E. 
5 mim, ‘ess Gar- on, 
Toalisalatt hee‘ fapeiaicmos eee, esetasirurnente, Da 
le 1 1 on, Her 
eee | aS 1887]1950)Clayton, Lou 1865| 1935) F: e F. 


Frank 
1903/1951/Bailey, Mildred 
1876]1948| Baker. Lee 


. es 
1872/1928|Blinn, Holbrook 
1936|Blood, Adele 
1870}1907| Bloodgood, Clara 
1866/1927|Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Fanny 
1866)/1932/Bonstelle, Jessie 
1847/1910| Booth, Agnes 
1833/1893| Booth, E 
1838/1865|Booth, John Wilkes 
1873/1937|Booth, Sydney B. 
1867/1943/ Bosworth, Hobart 
1869/1913) Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821/1890|Boucicault, Dion 
1898/1935) Boucicault, Renee 
5|Bowers, Mrs, D. P. 
1874/1946|Bowes, Maj. Edward 
1890/1935|Boyd, William 
1939| Brady, Alice 
1950|Braithwaite, Dame 
Lilian 
1871/1936|Breese, Hdmund 
1901/1948/ Breneman, Tom 
1875)1948|Brian, Donald 
1891/1951 /Brice, Fanny 
1866/1952|Broadhurst, George 
1904/1951|Bromberg, J. Edward 
1814/1880) Brougham, John 
1881/1948) Bryant, Charles 
1884/1950/Buck, Frank 
1888/1950/Bull Montana (Luigi 
Montagna) 
3/1915| Bunny, John 
1846}1910|Burgess, Nell 
1882)1941/Burr, Henry 
1802/1860|Burton, William E. 
1896/1946| Butterworth, Charles 
1872)1943|Byron, Arthur 
1843]1920/Byron, Ouyee D. 


1900)1938]Cabot, Eliot 
1874/1933|Cahill, Marie 
1865/1940|Campbeli, Mrs. Patrick 
1878)}1947|Carey, Harry 
1871/1941|Carle, Richard 
1886|1936| Carlisle, Alexander 
1878|1946'Carr, Alexander 


1888/1933)Conners, Barry 
1887|1940|Connolly, Walter 
1876}1937| Conquest, Ida 
1854/1896|Conway, Minnie 
1876|1951|Cossart, Ernest 
...«|1950| Costello, Maurice 
....|1948|Cotton, Lucy 
1851/1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848/1936) Coulter, Frazer 
1875/1933|Courtenay, William 
1869/1930) Courtleigh, William 
1896|1941/Courtney, Fay 

, Jane 
1847/1924| Crabtree (Lotta) 
1845/1928/Crane, William H. 
1875/1945)Craven, Frank 
....|1948)Crawley, Sayre 
1917/1945|Cregar, Laird 

1880) 1942|Crews, Laura Hope 
1865/1944/Crosman, Henrietta_ 
1888|1943|/Crumit, Frank 
1816|1876|Cushman, Sh s. 


1864/1942) Dalton, Charles 
1875|1927|Daly, Arnold 
1869|1941| Danforth, William 
1860/1935| Daniels, Frank 
1863|1932|D’Arville, Camille 
1815/1877| Davenport, EB. L. 
1858|1932| Davenport, Eva 
1829/1891) Davenport, Mrs. E. L. 
1850/1898) Davenport, Fanny 
1866/1949| Davenport, Harry 
1872/1945) Davis, Fay 

1859) 1933| De paws, Jefferson 
1881/1950} DeCor dr 
1900/1943) DeLeath, Vaughn 
1879) 1943| Denniston, Reynolds 
1878} 1949} Desmond, William 
1865|1950/de Wolfe, Elsie 
1917/1945| Dickson, Gloria 
1879)|1947| Digges, Dudley 
1890/1944| Dinehart, Alan 
1865/1928) Ditrichstein, Leo 
1895|1949/Dix, Richard 
1859/1943|Dixey, Henry E. 
1856|1924| Dockstader, Lew 
1892/1941) Dolly, Jennie 
1887/1928] Dooley, Johnny 
1858)1944| Downing, Robert 
1869/1934! Dressler, Marie  - 


Sydney 
1909/1951] Duchin, Eddy 
1877|1927| Duncan, Isadora. 
1881)1942) Duncan, Malcolm 
1873/1947| Dupree, Minnie 
1859} 1924|Duse, Eleanora 


E 
1894}1929| Bagels, Jeanne 
1896|1930| Eames, Clare 
1875'1937'Earle, Virginia 


3; Stars of the Past 


i Fitz-Alien, Adelaide 


G 
1873/1929|Gallagher, Ed. 
1898) 1940) Galli, Rosina 
1898) 1950 Sea) Se (Aunt 


1857|1936|Greet, Ben 
944|Grey, Jane 


1874 aa Croneant George 
1884/1933|Guinan, Texas 


H 
1800/1871)Hackett, James H. 
1835/1909|Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1869/1926) Hackett, James K. 
1898} 1939) 


er, Alice 
1932|Fiske, Minnie Maddern 


)_ 1883]1939|Hare, T. E. (Ernie) 
an, Otis 


1865/1940) Hari: 


5 Rob 
1865/|1929| Hitchcock, Raymond 
am 


1874) 1932| Fc Willi 

1870) 1944 lan 

1888/1951 
1 


1884/1950) Huston, Walter 


1871/1951| Hutcheson, Ernest 


1906/1948) Hymer, W: 


J 
1875)1942| Jackson, Joe 
1910|James, Louis 
1886/1950| jannings, Emil 
1829/1905) Jefferson, Joseph 


1859/1923) Jefferson, Thos. J. 


1872) 1943) Jeffreys, Ellis 
1862)1950| Jewett, Henry 
1886) 1935] Johnston. Moffet 
1888]1950/ Jolson, Al 

1889] 1940| Jones, Billy 

1889) 1942) Jones, Buck 
1846/1931| Jones, rane 


1874/1939) Kalich, Bertha 


i 
1823/1895) Kemble, Agnes 
1775| 1854) Kemble, Charles 


1773)|1838|Kemble, Mrs. Charles 


1809)|1893| Kemble, Fannie 


1848/1935|/Kendal, Dame Madge 


1843/1917) Kendal, Wm. H. 
1890) 1948! Kennedy, Edgar 
1886|1945| Kent, William 


1885] 1945] Kern, Jerome David 
1858/|1933| Kerr, (Keen) Fred’k. 
1880|1947| Kerrigan, J. Warren 


1886|1939| Keys, Nelson 
1867/1939) Kidder, Kathryn 
1863/1933 ‘our. Joseph 
1893)1949| Kindler, Hans 
1892/1944| King, Charles 


1851|1892| Knight, Georgie S. 


1889) 1938] Kohler, Fred 

1860/1943) Kolb, John W. 
1874|1947| Kolker, Henry 
1861/1950| Kyle, Bevan 


1891/1936|La Argentina 
1862|1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
1904! 1948) Landi, Elissa 
1919/1948} Landis, Carole 
1880/1952) Landolf, Bluch 
1879|1948}Lang, Matheson 
1884|1944/ Langdon, Harry 
18561929) Langtry, Lillian 
1885/1937] Laughlin, Ann: 


a 
1870|1950| Lauder, Sir Harrv 


Noted Personalities—Stars of the Past 


1877/1943] Love, Montagu 
1866/1937|Lowell, Helen 
...-11940 

1853) 1932/Lupino, George 


1893/|1942|Lupino, Stanley 
1867/1936|Lytton, Sir Henry 


M 
1863|1931|Mack, Andrew 
1878/1934| Mack, Willard 
1861|1946 etl George Carleton 


ann, is 
1857|1907|Manstield, Richard 
1854/1928) Mantell, Robert B. 
1873)1927| Marceline 
1897/1951/Margetson, Arthur 
1860/1945) Marion. George 
1866/1950) Marlowe, Julia 
1864/1943| Marshall, Tully 
1857/|1919| Mason, John 
1860|1898|Mather, Margaret 
1862/1951| Maude, Cyril 
1886}1927)| Maurice 
1879/1948|May, Edna 
1853/1944| Mayhew, Kate 
1875|1934| Mayhew, Stella 
1869/1932) Mayne. Frank G. 
1839|1896| Mayo, Frank 
1884/1951) Mayo, Margaret 
1885) 1931| McCoy, Bessie 
1837/1885) McCullough, John 
1883/1936) McCullough, Paul 
1895|1952|MeDaniel, Hattie 
1866)1951| McGlynn, Frank 
1853/1935) McHenry, Nellie 
1879|1949| McIntyre, Frank J. 
1857|1937| McIntyre, James 
1879}1937| McKinley, Mabel 
1866|1923| McNaughton, Tom, 
1867|1927| McRae, Bruce 
1880) 1946| Meek, Donald 
1879|1936| Meighan, Thomas 
11878) 1946 papi ine, Rose: (Sis Hop- 
) 


kins) 
1835/1868] Menken, Ada 1. 
1882) (939| Mercer, Beryl 
1886) 1946) Merivale, Philip 
1879|1952|Millar, Gertie 
}11909|1944| Miller, Glenn 
1860) 1926) Miller, Henry 
1898) 1936) Miller, Marilyn 
1893/1940) Miller, Walter 
1895] 1927| Mills, Florence 
1832/1918| Mitchell, Maggie 
1880|1940| Mix, Tom 
1845/1909) Modjeska, Helena 
1861|1932| Monroe, George W 
1886/1950) Montana, Bull 
1824)/1861| Montez, Lola 
1919/1951) Montez, Maria 
18806] 1935| Moore, Florence 
1903/1947| Moore, Grace 
186i| 1931) Moore, Mary 
1886/1939] Moore, Owen 
1882|1949| Moran, George 
1884|1952|Moran, Polly 
1871/1948) Moreno, Marguerite 
1890|1949| Morgan, Frank 
1900) 1941| Morgan, Helen 
1849|1925) Morris, Clara 
1845] 1906) Morrison, Lewis 
1871] 4940) Moscovich, Maurice 
1880)1935|Moissi, niexander 


Fred 
1890/1950] Nijinsky, Vaslav 
1844|1924|Nobles, Milton 


795 
Born|Died 


Name 


'|1900) 1948! Nolan, Mary 


1898/1930) Normand, Mabel 
1893/1951] Novello, Ivor ae 
oO 


1898/1943/O’Connell, Hugh 
1872|1937|O' Dell, Maude 
1878/1945|O’ Hara, Fiske 
1880/1938/Oland, Warner 
1860/1932|Olcott, Chauncey 
1885/1942/Oliver, Edna May 
1847/1929|O’ Neill, James 
1871/1921|/Opp, Jwie 
1902/1939|Osterman, Jack 
1887/1943|Overman, Lynne 
1887/1949 Ouspansk ayes Maria 


1860/1941) Paderewski, I; Jan 
1860/1936) Palmer, Rathales 
1881/1940|Pasternack, Josef A. 
1891/1950) Patricola, Tom 
1885/1931|Pavlowa, Anna 
1868/1934|Payton, Corse 
50|Pemberton, Brock 
1904/1941/Penner, Joe 
1892/1937|Perkins, Osgood 
1893|1931| Phillips, Norma 
1906/1938) Pinchot. Rosmond 
1880/1939) Polaire, Mile. 
1869/1931) Power, Tyrone 
1872)1935| Powers, Eugene 
1862/1943|Powers, James T 
1873|1943/Price, Kate 
1856/1919] Primrose, George 
1892) 1950| Professor Lamberti(Basil 
Garwood Lambert) 
1871|1942|Pryor, Arthur 
1908/1944) Purcell, Dick 


R 
1820/1858| Rachel, Mme, 
1873|1943| Rachmaninoff, Sergei 
1906|1946| Ragland, John (Rags) 
1876|1944| Ralph, Jessie 
..../1945| Randall, Addison 
1844/1914| Rankin, A. McKee 
4900/1947|Rankin, Arthur 
1891/1943) Ray, Charles 
1852)1901|)Reed, Roland 
1860/1916) Rehan. Ada. 
1893/1923) Reid, Wallace 
1873)/1943| Reinhardt, Max 
1857/|1920| Rejane, Mme. 
1870) 1940| Richman, Charles 
1838/1912|Rignold, George 
1822/1906) Ristori, Adelaide 
1874|1930| Ritchie, Adele 
1910/1938) Roberti, Lyda 
1871)1927| Roberts, Florence 
1861/1928] Roberts, Theodore 
9|Robinson, Bill 
1830/1912) Robinson, Frederic 
1865/1942) Robson, May 
1836/1903| Robson, Stuart 
1879/1935|Rogers. Will 
1887|1951| Romberg, Sigmund 
1862/1946] Rosenthal, Moritz 
1882/1936| Rothafel, 8S. L. (Roxy) 
1864/1936] Russell, Annie 
1861/1922) Russell, Lillian 
1880/1948] Ryan, te 


1855|1912/St. John, Florence 
1885|1936|Sale, Chie (Charles) 
1861/1896|Salvini, Alexander 
1828|1915|Salvini, Tomasso 
1856/1898|Scanian, Wm. J. 
1865/1930|Schildkraut, Rudolph 
1882/1951|Schnabel, Artur 
1910|1949|Schumann, Henrietta 
1866|1945|Scott, Cyril 
1843|1896|Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 
1873|1928|Sears, Zelda 
1889|1922|/Semon, Larry 
1856|1933|/Seymour, Willlam 
1907/1941|Shannon. Peggy 
1856|1950|Shaw, George Bernard 
1860/1929|Shaw, Mary 
1861|1940/Shea, Thomas E. 
1868/1949|Shean, Al 
1892|1951|Shepley, Ruth 
1848/19N8|Sheridan, yohn F. 
1885|1934|Sherman, Lowell 
1854/1935|Sherwin, Amy 
1755/1831 |Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 
1879/1952|Shields, Ella 
1882|1930|Sills, Milton 
1878|1946|Sis Hopkins (Rose 
Melville) 
1867|1943|Sitgreaves, Beverley 
1891/1934|Skelly, Hal 
1858|1942|Skinner, Otis 
1876|1952/Skipworth, Alison 
1863 /1948/Smith, C. Aubrey 
1840/1912|Soldene, Emily 
1865|1927|Sorma, Agnes (Countess 
Minotto) 
|183011881|Sothern, Edward A. 


796 
Born|Died 


Name 


t 
1862|1937|Stephens, Yorke 
1900/1941|Stephenson, Oy 


1864/1952 Tilley, Vesta 
1887/1940) Tinney. Frank 
1874|1947/|Toler, Sidney 
1830|1906|Toole, John L. 
1878|1933|Torrence, Ernest 


Born Died 


1853 1917 Tree, Sir Beerbo' 

1865|1937\Tree, Mrs. Seerbohm 

1883|1942|Tucker, Richard 
1945|Turner, 


1973 * 
1946|Turner, Florence 
1352 1940 Turpin, Ben 


U 
1862)1932|Ulmar, Geresee 


1895/1926] Valentino, Rudolph 
1882|1927| Valli. Vallie 
1870|1950| Van, Billy B. 
He! 1943/|Veidt, Conrad 
1910} 1944) Velez, Lupe 
1873|1951| Victoria, Vesta 
1885|1944| Vivian, Robert 
1890} 1942) Vogeding, 
1855|1894| Vokes, Rosina 
1853/1894 Vokes, big 


1874/1946| Waldron, Charles D. 
1919|1951| Walker, Robert 
1795|1864| Wallack, Jas. W. 
1816/1873) Wall ack, J. W.. Sr. 
1815/1879 Wallack. peo J. W., Jr. 
1819/1888) Walla 
1904|1943| Waller, Tigneman (Fats) 
1873|1915|Waish, Blanche 
1878/1936 Walthall. Henry B. 
1872\1952|Ward, Fannie 
1855/1935 Ward, Sallie 
1851/1935 Warde Frederick B. 
1877|1939| Ware. Helen 
1866/1951 Warfield, David 

2| Waring, Herbert 
1867/|1945| Watson, Billy 
1850|1887| Weathersby. Eliza 


cuenta 


Noted Personalities—Stars, Singers of the Past 


813|1894| Wyndham, R. H. 


: 
. .11951| Yancey, Jimmy 
1836|1912| Yeamans, Annie 
1874|1929\Yeamans, Lydia 
1869|1938|Yone, May 


1869/1932| Ziegfeld, Florenz 


Singers of the Past 


Born|Died Name Nat. 
1877}1919 Abbott.tBesste. . U. 8. 
1850|1891|Abbott, Emma. .|U. S. 


1861/1951 ‘Agostint, 
Guiseppe|Ital. 
1850/1930] Albani, Emma, .|Can 


1823|1894|Alboni, Marieta. |Ital. 
1885|1952|Alda, Frances. .|N. Z 
1886/1952 Altglass, Max.. .|Pol 

$856/1898) Alvary, Max Ger. 


1878|1942| Amato, Basduale Ital, 


1887/1950/Baker, canha:: U.S 
1842/1931 Bellini, Laura...|U. 8. 
1814|1884|Bishop, Anna. ..|U. S. 
1857|1921|Bispham, David.|U. S. 
1890/1930) Block. Max. 35 
1870|1940|Boncl, Alessandro Ital. 
1871 1950 Borgatti, Co as 
1774|1856|Braham, Jonn. 
1842 Sak Brandt, Mar.. 


1892 5|Braslau, Sophie.|U. S. 
1856|1925|Brema, Marie... |Eng. 
1821) 1884) Brignoli, Pas, . |Italy 
1873|1936|Butt, Clara... . .|Hng. 


Cc 
1866|1942/Calve, Emma Fr. 
1846|1896|/Campanini, Italo Mars 
1849/1922|Carleton. W. T..|U. 
1873|1921|Caruso, Enrico. . Ital, 
1874/1944 Cavalieri, Lina |Ital. 
1873|1938|Chaliapin, Fedor|Rus. 
1881/1947|Claessens, Maria) Belg. 
1879|1941|Claussen. Julia. . |Swed. 
1826/1907|Cruvelli, Johan- 


ne Sophie . |Ger. 
D 
1858|1943|Davies, Benj... .|Welsh 
1876}1950| Deluca, 
Giuseppe..... Ital. 
1855|1917|De Reszke, 
Edouard..... Pol. 
1850|1925|De Reszke, Jean.) Pol. 
1878]1930|Destinn, Emmy. |Boh. 
1844/1931 }Doria, Clara... .|Eng. 
E 
1867/1952|Eames, Emma. .|U. S. 
..|Amer, 


1864)1935|Esty, aoe one 


1830/1914|Taure, Jean B.. .|Fr. 
1810}1889|Formes, Karl. . .}Ger. 
1870|1951/Fremstad, Oiive.|Swed. 
1848/1935|Fugere, Lucien. .|Fr. 


G 
1888/1950|Gabor, Arnold. 
1872|1932|Gadski, Johanna. |Ger. 
1840|1905|Galli-Marie. C...|Fr. 
1775|1832|Garcia, Manuel. 
1855|1920| Gerster, Btelka. . 
1884|1938|Gluck, Alma.... 
1811/1869/Grisi, Giulia. ... 
1889|1931|Gustafson, Wm. 


Ital. 
Amer. 


Born| Died Name Nat. 


H 
1888] 1942] Hackett, Charles| Amer. 
1813| 1868 Harrison, Wm.. |Eng. 
1878|1933 parole Orval le/Amer. 
1852)1929 Paeede ve On Ss 
1823)1861|Hayes, Cath Eng. 
1885|1933|Hinkle, Florence|U. S. 
1844/1899) Hog: Wm. .|Eng. 
1871|1947|/Homer, Louise. .|U. 


J 
1868)1933) Journet. stored .|Fr. 
1863/1939|Juch,.Emma.. {JAustr. 


K 

1886|1942| Karinska, Maria| Russ’ 

1842|1916|Kellogg, Clara L.|U. 8S. 

1875/|1933|/Kurz, Selma. ..|Pol. 
L 

1794 Aoee Lablache, Luigi..|Ttal. 

Lazzari, Carolina U.S. 


1848 1929 Lehman, Lilli. . .|Ger, 
1900/1941) Lewis, Mary < ae 
1820|1887|Lind, Jenny 
1889|1944/ Lindi, Aroido.. ‘|Swa. 
1841/1908) Lucca, Pauline. Ger. 


M 
1879}1935|Maclennan, F.../U. 8 
1808] 1836|Malibran, Maria] Fr. 
1810|1883|Marlo, Giuseppe Ital. 
1891/1951 Mario, Queena. .|U. S. 
1875|1952 Martin, 

Riccardo... .. U.S. 

1845/1918) Materna, Amalie Btyr. 
1842/1876) Mathews, Julia.. 8. 
Tey 1923) Maurel, Ns ate me 
188. McCormack 
1859/1931| Melba, Nelle . |Aus'lia 

1903)Miller, Edith. ../U. 8, 
1903|1947|Moore, Grace. ../U. S_ 
1836|1889|Murska, Ilma di. Ital. 
1892/1936] Muzio, Claudia. |Ital. 


N 
1834/1898] Nicolini, Nicolas.|Ital. 
1876/1943 Nielsen, Alice.../U. S. 
1831|1917|Niemann, Albert|Ger. 
1843]1921| Nilsson, Christine|Swa. 
1859/1914) Nordica, Lillian.|U. s. 
1818}1908) Novello, Clara. .|/Eng. 


(8) 
1891}1943|Onegin, Sigrid. .|Ger. 
1883] 1942/Otolensky, Princ2| Russ’ np 


1858/1894 ee OR Eugene, .|Belg. 
1831/1910|Palmer, Bessie. .|U. 8. 
1836|1874|Parepa-Rosa, EF .|Scot. 


1789)|1865|Pasta, Guiditta. . |Ttal. 

1843)1919|Patti, Adelina... |Span. 
1834|1889|Patti, Carlotta. _|Span. 
1829|1904/Payne, Louisa... | FEing. 

1885/1952 wer eile: Aure- 


# lia, Ital. 
1833/1882 Phillips, eee iene. 


1854/1914|Plancon, Pol. Fr. 


Born|Died Name Nat. 
R 

1818]1900/ Reeves. a Eng. 

1862|1933|Renaud. Maurice|Fr. 


1889 ee a Giacomo|Ital. 
See chin Carrie|Eng. 
17721839 Ronoont Do- og 
1874/1951 ne ae ieee 
hier on... |Fr. 
1795|1854|Rubini,Giovan- 
ni Battista, . . |Ital. 


s 
1864/1903 /Sanderson. Sybil.| U. 
1834/1922/|Santley Birch. Eng. 
1848/1886|Scaria, Rs Gem 
ieee 19 [eB Be 
medes. E 
1861/1936|/Schumann- oe 
Heink, Ernes- 
tine 5, <A ees e Austr, 


Withel- 


mine....... Y 
1889/1952 Schumann, eee 
1869/1936|/Se ee i 
101 n 
1810}1853|Seguin, ree 


rient, 


1858/1935 Sembrichy 


1 na, 

1874/1940 |Tetrazzini. Daina Ital. 

183151877 oor pnenee: Fr 
1753}1833)|Tedi, Luiza. * 

18451931 Thursby. Emma,|U. 8. 


1838/1928 Trebelth Zelia. .. | ital. 

1868/1935|Urlus, Jacques . . | Ditch, 
Vv 

1883]1951|Valle, Mario... . |Ttal 


1870|1932| Van Rooy. Anton|Dtel 
1821]1910 an hoon: Agta ee 


Michelle. .... Span. 


w 
1824/1893] Wachtel, Theod 
1698} 1744| Walker. Thomas, 
is7i 1932 Whitehill, Clar- 
aang ahpreiiele U.S. 
1836}1910 Whitney. BS v. § 
1800/1849/ Wilson, John... .|Eng. 
1873}1935 Wathermboer: 
IG ler ae U.S. 
. |Eng. 


1869) 1947! Yaw,Ellen Beach|U. S. 


NEW YORK YANKEES bat. 


. (§ ab. rr. h. 2b. 3b. hr.rbi. bb. so. avg. R 
Ma LR Oy 2 ee PaO OG cea () Sd, digo Bet SE: 6 0 
ME hes a ieee Oop ONS Oi as 32D 148 13 17, 
Digteoe oer LO ae Tene Io Daeg i 3 a! 345. 16 O | 
ge St eee oe Lit Gin gire SAD ard, 214 59 7 
Be 2 se Ot sO. 205 0705 °F E58 e000 a7 eae 
ate oa 2e 10-10 V3" 0 0/02 B11 13.) S300 ee Oe 
Sane areas 228 2 5 be OV 0" i BGs 2 200m eee 
Soo cpg Cer Grenier A232" FeSO" (OW TT a Ata 2: 2d eee ee 
et Se ah ae 4 0 050" —0> 050 12 Sone Lise 
4 238 £568) le wd lis 1 8° 28> 2348S oe 
100 0° 50.0. = 0.0) 20' 7-02, 2000 = Ont 
S58 OL eO Ss 0 Oral - nile 2” S167 aaa 
2S gO ee LS Oo OL 0 Se! Ee S388 Oaeeet 
es 20> 10" OF -0. 0.507 4.0. Ouo0:, 10002 e0a—s0m 
Oredoe. Sb 1h LOse8 5 > 3 AON ahead 
IT cs top eee eee 275 8) “O05 =Os— 0-0-5 0: —'0: -_0° - 0-2-0800 Seoress 
Pe trace core aes fe tS rn —-0=" 0): On 8-50" °0) FO" COR are aemt 
Fae 0 = -0r.-0=- 0 30> 0 0 oye 
1 AEs MAE a Oa it = 0- 605-0 0:0" 0.60 20> ontraeOras 
Mees eactecasa cate heels s 232 26 50 5 2 10 24 31 32 .216 192 66 iy 
a BROOKLYN DODGERS | bat. Fos 
‘6 &. ab. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avs. po. a. e. 
2S Oni ae ee he led te Bia e eS Oier Oe Oem a4 ae OUR 14 #1 
UNUCCEET OS 5 iat 2 Le 0,280 = 0's* 0-0-0 0" 0: » 000-0 Se ieee 
Reese, ss. ae 0220") 4-10) 0 L0r 2-1 4 2 2.2 BAER tical Berean 
mee LO ae 2 oy oO). 4. BP bes G 345-23 0 O- 
Msp A Ona Od = et eye ee 174 10 19 O- 
Gee we... (6 = 0°< 00 1. ot. 6-6 2140 3 0barb ae 
ieee Ose, Ore05° 0-2 0-7 * > 190 eee 
a 2 0 8 6020) 0 06> 0.. 0. 2000 22 ae 
* 21. 2°00 0. COO C1 BB 6 2000 160 eee 
7 23 a: 4 2 0 0 0 3 3 174 13 0 oe 
esi 6.00, -O.. 0 0.0." T6255 000 i eee 
a..6,1. 0 0 .0--0 _0. OL) 0005 “07 o2ere 
2 Bo Os oD OO. 05. 0-. 0D P5888" = eee eee 
4. 3°20. 60. 0 .,0) -0— 0 “1,-'2) 000 5-0 eo 
dy 0 206 04. 0 408205 0-0-0 2000) Oto 
32. 2°) D2 -B..0) 0-6). 0: 0+. 02> 2000 Praia 
410 O81 Ds 02 00> A 800+ a eee 
LO) O28] 0 0-0-0 0 0k 2000s eae 
1-20 = 0h 0 00s 0. “0. 0. + 0.000" 0k Ore 
233 20 50 7 O 6 18 24 4 -215 192 71 4 


aTripled for Reynolds in eighth inning of first game. 
bWalked for Loes in seventh inning of second game, struck out for Cox in eighth inning of fourth 
Z Ea, teas out for Hodges in ninth inning of sixth game, popped out for Roe in seventh inning of 
seventh game. ; 
cHomered for Gorman in ninth inning of third game. - 
ed out for Collins in ninth inning of third game. 
eFlied out for Black in eighth inning of fourth game. 
fRan for Mize in eighth inning of fourth game. 
_ gSingled for Blackwell in fifth inning of fifth game. ; 
_ . bRan for Shuba in eighth inning of sixth game. ane 
_ iPopped out for Roe in eighth inning of sixth game, struck out for Shuba in eighth inning of sev- - 
- enth game. . : 
4 jSafe on error for Noren in sixth inning of seventh game. 
kGrounded out for Reynolds in seventh inning of seventh game. 
IFlied out for Erskine in ninth inning of seventh game. 


PITCHING SUMMARY 
New York Yankees 


A ” 2. cs. ip. h. r. bb. so. hb. wp. w. 1. pet. er 
me Roynolds....:....... ee ae : ‘ 20s 12 - . 18 9 Q 4 i 667 4 
MESOSCAPOTOUGH.. car. - dence cee a 
7 § chi. . ‘bes net tei meee sce etal ae 3 ple ly 12 3 8 18 0... 0. .2'--.0 E0epas 
BENNER ena van edna favane Mes tes) oiers 2 «,° 2 0.11% 14 6 4 3 Ons" OL 70) 1 000 6 
ETRE y Siete Sn gee 10 36° dy 0. + 0'--0).. 0! 9 0) “0 S40 O00bane 
HOR WE Ley Melia ycho ch <7ajaig ators aera 1 0 866 A 4 3 4 0. O OF 70 000 4 
PSEELTA ena ap Tos aie sco orsi'eohscovelcleve eee ¥'s 1 0-36 Cie 3 3 1 0 60 1 000 2 
i 1 0 2% 0. 05 405-22 O.,.0 2 Os48 000 O 
2 64 50 20 24 49 1 1 42.3) pi57E 26 
Brooklyn Dodgers 
g. cs. ip. h. fr. bb. so. hb. wp. w. 1. pct. er 
3 1 21% 15 6 8 9 Ovo 1 2 .333 6. 
3 1 18 12 9% 10.7 10-350) 1 1 1 -500 9 
3 2060) 10%. 11 -- 6 56-255 90 68 0y Oo rie 000 a 
1 Oye, at pO) 1 0-0 0) 030.2 000:5 50 
3 1 11% 9 4 6 7 uf 0 1 0 1.000 4 
1 0 1 1 1 1 a 0 -O 0°90 000 «1 
3 64 50 26 31 32 1 1 3.4 429 25 
COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 
PY AMEGCCS iis eles are be eee sere oe eles 0 1 1 3 rf 3 1 0 
ERR tee ele D6 tied Beer day 05) Bo Mel Sane ea 


ugald, Snider, Reese, Robinson 2, Loes. Sacrifices—Bauer, Rizzuto, Roe 2, Fu- 

iene Con. Reese. Double plays—Martin and Collins; Rizzuto and Martin; McDougald and 
Collins; Rizzuto, Martin and Mize 2; Martin, Rizzuto and Mize; McDougald, Berra and Mize; Cox, : 
Robinson and Hodges; Reese, Robinson and Hodges; Hodges, Reese and Robinson; Robinson, Reese and 
Hodges. Left on bases—Yankees 48, Dodgers 52._ Passed ball—Berra, Balk—Loes. Umpires—Pinelli 

_ (M.), Passarella (A,), Goetz (N.), McKinley (A.), Boggess (N.), Honochick (A.). 

; Attendance—First game, 34,861; second game, 33,792; third game, 66,698; fourth game, 71,787; fifth 
game, 70,536; sixth game, 30,037; seventh game, 33,195. Time of games—First game, 2:21; second game, 
5-47: third game, 2:56; fourth game, 2:33; fifth game, 3:00; sixth game, 2:56; seventh game, 2:54. 
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FIRST GAME 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N.Y¥., Oct. 1 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab. r. h. po. a. e. 
Bauer, rf 4 0 0 2 0 0 
Rizzuto, ss. 4 0 1 2 1 0 
Mantle, cf 4 0 2 2 0 0 
Beira, C......... 4 0 0 7 2 0 
Collins, Ib....... 4 0 0 8 0 0 
iin a 3 0 0 1 6 0 
MceDougald, 3b... 2 1 1 0 4 1 
ee ee ee ea 
ynoids, p.....-. 
aWoodling....... 1 1 1 0 0 0 
Scarborough, p... 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Motal........- 31 2 6 24 10 2 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
ab. r. h. po. a. e 
ROOD sen so o's 3 0 0 1 2 0 
Reese, 88 4 2 2 4 1 0 
enider, Cl........ 4 1 2 2 0 0 
Robinson, 2b..... 2 1 1 1 4 0 
Campaneila, ¢ Sees, Th Pr iaGie 20, 10 
Pafko, If 3 0 0. 3 1 0 
es, 3 ti) 0 6 3 0 
lo, rf 3 0 0 3 0 0 
Black, p. 3 0 0 1 0 0 
Total 28 4 6-27 it 0 
aTripled for Reynolds in eighth. 
BOOEIREESS ooo eo icee sais 0°30" -27 30. 10.0 1-0-2 


Dodgers .......... Reem Got 07-0. 40. £202 7 ae 
Runs batted in—Robinson, McDougald, Snider 


2, Bauer, Reese. - 
Two-base hit—Snider. Three-base hit—Wood- 


Dodgers 2. 
Robinson) Ye Black 


Scarborough 1 and 1, Black 2 and 2. Wild pitch— 
Reynolds. Winning pitcher—Black. Losing pitcher 
—Reynolds. 

Umpires—Pinelli (N.), plate; Passarella (A.), 
first base; Goetz (N.), second base; McKinley (A.), 
third base; Boggess (N.), left field; Honochick 
(A.), right field. Time of game—2:21. Attend- 
ance—34,861. 

How runs were scored—The Dodgers scored their 
first in the second inning when Robinson belted 
a 3 and 2 pitch into left field stands for a home 
run. The first Yankee run also was a homer, 
scored by McDougald in the third. Two Dodger 
runs were scored in the sixth. With two out, 
Reese singled to right and went to second on a 
wild pitch. Snider took a ball, a foul strike, an- 
other ball, then drove a home run over the right 
field wall, scoring Reese ahead of him. Both 
teams scored one apiece in the eighth. Woodling, 
batting for Reynolds, tripled high off the right 
center field wall, scoring after Snider’s catch of 
Bauer’s fly. For the Dodgers, Reese hit a home 
run into the left field stands with two out. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 34,861; gross re- 
ceipts, 209,892; net receipts, 174,845.62; players’ 
share, $89,171.27; Commissioner’s share, $26,- 
226.84; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $59,447.51. 

SECOND GAME 
Ebbets Field, Breoklyn, N.Y., Oct. 2 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab po. 

Bauer, rf... 
Rizzuto, ss. 
Mantle, cf.. 
Woodling, If 


MeDougald, 3b... 
Martin, 2b 
Riaschi, Pp... 2... 


wo 
@ 
” 
ba! 
° 
| 
Com COC COROM aR: 
| ) 
oe CrNROrfhwoo: 
| > 
SCNRONHKWOF: 
| _ 
1 scowmonmnne 
| coseooces? 


3 10 
BROOKLYN DODGERS 
ab, : 

Meese, 88........ 
Erskine, De; oe ae 


HOOK WD). s.ct0is:0is.ei0' 
aNelson......... 


SOSSHONNIOHNES 


| 
| 


eal ROS OOCOWNSOMOR a! oueenroono” 
m CoOoooeocrooescesot® & 


bot | Seoeoscesosoeeoron 


wl coscooenonHor 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1952 . : { 
Box Scores of 1952 World Series Games 


aWalked for Loes in seventh. 
eee eee 5 . . : : : . 
ARETE ; tase Bn aes 
Runs. batted ,in—Campanella, Berra, Mar 
McDougald. 


Two-base hit—Mantle. Home 


Raschi 5 (Robi ; 1, 
Reese), Lehman 1 (Collins). Struck out—By Er- 
skine 4 (Mi Collins, McDougald, Raschi), 


Pafko, Hodges, Reese, 
Furillo 2), Loes 2 (Raschi, Bauer). Hits—Off 

: in 5 innings (none out in sixth), Loes 2 
in 2, Lehman 2 in 2. Runs and earned runs—Off 
Erskine 4 and 4, Loes 3 and 2; Raschi 1 and 1. 
Wild pitch—Erskine. Winning - pitcher—Raschi. 
Losing pitcher—Erskine. 

Umpires—Passarella (A.), plate; Goetz (N.), 
first base; McKinley (A.), second base; Pimnelli 
(N.), third base; Honochick (A.), left field; Bog- 
gess (N.), right field. 

Time of game—2:47. Attendance—33,792. 

How runs were sco! The lone Dodger run 
was scored in the third. With one out, Reese 
singled to left_center on a 3.and 2 pitch, reaching 
second on Snider’s bunt down the third-base line. 
Robinson grounded to Collins whose throw~to 
Rizzuto forced Snider, Reese going to third. Cam- 
panella grounded a single past short, scoring Reese. 
Pafko fanned. The Yankees scored their first run 
in the fourth. Mantle doubled off the scoreboard 
in right center and reached third when Woodling 
grounded to Robinson. Berra flied out to Furillo, 
Mantle scoring after the catch. Collins grounded 
out to Erskine. In the fifth, McDougald walked, 
then stole second on a pitch to Martin. Martin 
singled the next pitch to left, sco. Moonta 
and went to second on the throw the plate. 
Raschi took a called third strike. Bauer walked. 
Martin was trapped off second base and out, 


| Campanella to Cox. Rizzuto bounced out to Reese. 


Five Yankee runs were scored in the sixth. Mantle 
bunted past the mound. oodling singled to 
center, Mantle stopping at second. Both advanced 
on a wild pitch to Berra, who was walked, filling 
the bags. Erskine was replaced by Loes. Collins 
grounded a 1 and 2 pitch to Robinson who tagged 
Berra, but Mantle scored when Hodges dropped 
the throw to first. McDougald squeeze punted, 
scoring Woodling. Martin homered into the left 
field stands, scoring Collins and McDougald ahead 
of him. Raschi was called out on strikes. Bauer 


struck out. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 33,792; gross re- 
ceipts, $205,518.00; net receipts, $171,379.17; play- 
ers’ share, $87,352.37; Commissioner’s share, $25,- 
691.88; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $58,234.92. 

Two-game totals—Paid attendance, 68,653; gross 
receipts, $415,410.00; met receipts, $346,124.79: 
players’ share, $176,523.64; Commissioner’s share. 
$51,918.72; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $117,682.43. 


THIRD GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N.Y., Oct. 3 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 
ab. po. 


a 


aA | 

a] HoHMocommocoo By mt] CRORE tote: 
] 
i) 


Furilfo, ric. <3 aes 
Reese, 8s... : 
Robinson, 2b. 
Campanella, c. 
Pafko, lf.... 

Snider, cf. . 

Hodges, 1b. . 


| rorococnerermenen 
Kal oncocommn? 
S| 
3] HomwNoNKHo 
mil p 
ny | ONNOOHWRO: 


& 
na 


Totat...35. 25. ‘ 31 
aHit homer for Gorman in ninth. 

A ihe out for Collins in ninth. 
OAR YS © ir ste vcrieheces Ol O68 

Yankees an. ce ee 0 baoae i 3 


16.20; 0s. 0r 20 
Runs batted in—Lopat,- Robinson, 
Berra, Mize. ug OR, Resds sear 


p 
| pom AAR RRR 

wl moeoorrococo” 
| Soecmemnmacwe’ 

3| 

21 CoOWNSHOOCORD 

wl coooHoHocooon 


id 


ol oooesocos® 


Two-base hits—Furillo, Berra. Home 
Berra; Mize. Stolen bases—Snider 
Hinjuto and Martin, ‘MeDotgaid and Colixe Lert 
‘a : and_Co c 
bases—Brooklyn 10, New York 8. Bases on balis 


Hits—Off Lopat 10 in 814 in 
. Runs and earned ru: 


ing oe ost 

Umpires—Goetz (N.), ptate; McKinley (A.), first 
base; Pinelli (N.), second base; Passarella (A.), 
third base; Boggess (N.), left field; Honochick 
are field. Time of game—2:56. Attendance 


..How rums were scored—In the Yankee second, 
Bauer walked, reaching second on McDougald’s 
grounder to Cox. Martin was passed. Lopat 
singled to center on a 3 and 2 piteh, scoring Bauer. 
Rizzuto bounced out to Robinson. The Dodgers 
scored one in the third. Furillo hit into the right 
field stands for a ground ruie double, advancing to 
third on Reese’s bunt. Robinson flied to deep 
center, Furillo scoring after the catch. Campa- 
nella lined the first pitch to Rizzuto whose throw 
to Martin doubled Reese off second, The Dodgers’ 


second run was made in the fifth. Cox singled to 


left. Roe sacrificed, Cox taking second. Furillo 
bounced out to Rizzuto, Cox holding second. Cox 
Scored on Reese’s Texas League single into right. 
Robinson flied to Woodling. Both teams scored one 
in-the eighth. Robinson singled into center, ad- 


-vancing to third on Campanella’s single to left. 


Paiko flied to Woodling, Robinson scoring after the 
catch. Snider popped to Rizzuto. Hodges and Cox 
Were passed, loading the bases. Roe rolled out te 
Martin. In the Yankee half, with one out Berra 
hit a home run into the lower right stands. Bauer 
bounced a 1-2 pitch to Cox. McDougald flied to 
Snider. The Dodgers added two runs in the ninth, 
and the Yankees one. Furillo grounded to Rizzuto. 
Reese singled to right and Robinson singled to 
center, then worked a double steal. Campanella 
popped to Rizzuto. Reese and Robinson scored on 
a@ wild pitch. Pafko singled. Snider fouled to 
Berra. The final Yankee run was a homer into the 
lower right stands by Mize, batting for Gorman. 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 66,698; net receipts, 
$311,754.97; players’ share, $158,995.03; Commis- 
sioner’s share, $46,764.25; clubs’ and leagues’ share, 
$105,996.69. 
Three-game totals—Paid attendance, 135,351; net 
receipts, $657,879.76: players’ share, $335,518.67; 
Commissioner’s share, $98,671.97; club’s and 
leagues’ share, $223,679.12. f 


FOURTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N.Y., Oct. 4 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 
a r h. 


b. * po. a. e. 
Cox, 3b 3 0 0 2 2 0 
PiNelson 06.5. 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Morgan, 3b...... 0 0 0 0 1 0 
HRECSE; (BA! ices. 4 0 2 0 3 1 
Rnider, cf. 756-4. 4 0 0 5 0 0 
Robinson, 2b.... 4 0 0 0 2 0. 
Campanella, c.... 3 0 0 4 0 0 
3 0 1 2 0 0 
2 0 O---10 0 0 
2 0 1 1 0 0 
1 0 0 0 2 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 BO. 0 0 
28 0 4 24 10 1 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab. = = Po: _ 3 
McDougald, 3b... 3 

= 2 0 0- 1 3 0 
3 1 1 4 0 0 
3 1 2 2 0 
0 0 it) 1 0 0 
4 0 0. -12 1 0 
3 0 1 1 0 0 
4 0 0 1 0 0 
3 0 0 2 1 1 
3 0 0 1 0 0 
PGtAL Coie. sere 3 28 2 4 27 8 1 

aFlied out for Black in eighth. 

bStruck out for Cox in eighth. 
PIOGPCTS yay leccienliles « 0000000 0 00 
i Se cay ies ee ES 0407.6'.1. 0-0; 0 Los=2 


n batted in—Mize. : 
Two-base hits—Woodling, Mize. Three-base hits 
—Mantle. Home run—Mize. Sacrifice—Furillo. 
Double play—Rizzuto, Martin, Mize. Left_on bases 
—Dodgers 5, Yankees 8. Bases on balls—Oii Black 
5 (Mantle, Rizzuto 2, McDougald, Woodling); 
Rutherford 1 (Mize); Reynolds 3 (Hodges, Black, 
Campanella). Struck out—By Reynolds 10 (Cox. 
Robinson 3, Campanella 2, Pafko 2, Black, Nelson); 
Black 2 (Berra, Reynolds); Rutherford 1 (Bauer). 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1952 
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Hits—Off Black 3 in 7 innings, Rutherford 1 in 2, 
pe les Lea Peace pace bk iE Cys 
; id, nnin er— . 
pitcher—Black. a aparsise oe 
.Umpires—McKinley (A.), plate; Pinelli (N.), first 
base; Passarella (A.), second base; Goetz (N.), 
third base; Honochick (A.), left field: Boggess 
LoS Se field. Time of game—2:33, Attendance 


How runs were scored—The Yankees’ two runs 
were scored in the fourth and eighth, tying the se- 
ries. The fourth inning run was a homer by Mize 
into the lower right field stands. Snider made a 
Sensational catch of Berra’s high drive in deep 
right center. Woodling fouled to Cox. Bauer flied 
to Pafko. In the eighth Mantle tripled te right 
center, scoring on Reese’s wild relay, Mize walked, 
Berra flied to Furillo, Woodling grounded to Mor- 
gan. Bauer fanned. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 71,787; net receipts, 
$322,518.84; players’ share, $164,484.61; Commis- 
sioner’s share, $48,377.83; clubs’ and leagues’ 
share, $109,656.40. 

Four-game totals—Paid attendance, 207,138; net 
receipts, $980,398.60; players’ share, $500,00 : 
Commissioner’s share, $147,049.80; clubs’ 
leagues’ share, $333,335,52. 


FIFTH GAME 
Yankee Stadium, New York, N.Y., Oct. 5 


BROOKLYN DODGERS 


2 


and 


ab. r. h. po. a e: 
Cox;-8b.- ae 5 2 3 2 2 0 
Reese, 88". 5c. 5 0 1 1 I 0 
Snider... 5 1 3 4 0 0 
Robinson, 2b... . 2 1 0 2 1 (0) 
Shuba, itso... 5 2 0) 1 4 0 0 
Bios Pe velo 4 0 1 3 0 0 
Campanella, c.... itm pl OY 0 6 1 0 
Peto Ti lhe. se 4 0 1 3 0 0 
Holmes, If....... 1 0 0 2 0 0 
Hodges, 1b...... 3 1 0 6 0 0 
Erskine, p....... 4 1 0 0 1 0 
Potal nic so. 40 6 10° 33 6 0 
NEW YORK YANKEES 
ab. tr. h. po. a. e, 
McDougald, 3b... 4 1 0 0 2 0 
Rizzuto, ss....... 5 1 1 i 4 1 
Mantle, cf....... 5 0 5 1 0 0 
Mize, 1D<3....01.4 5 1 1 9 1 0 
BOTA; (ON. 5 Saree 4 0 0 210 1 0 
Woodling, If..... 4 0 0 5 0 0 
Bauer, rf........ 3 1 0 1 0 0 
Martin, 2b...... 4 1 1 6 3 0 
Blackwell, p..... 1 0 0 0 1 0 
aNoren.......... 1 0 1 0 0 0 
Sada pes vies sis 2 0 0 0 2 0 
Total oe Jae. 38 5 5 33 14 1 
aSingled for Blackwell in fifth. 
Dodgers-s< i344 0 1-0-0 3:0 1 00) te 
Wankees* —,.5. 00005 000 0 0 0-5 


Runs batted in—Pafko, Reese, Snider 4, Noren, 
McDougald, Mize 3. 

Two-base hits—Furillo, Snider. Home runs— 
Snider, Mize. Stolen base—Robinson. Sacrifices— 
Erskine, Cox, Reese. Double plays—Martin, Riz- 
zuto and Mize; McDougald, Berra and Mize. Left 
on bases—Dodgers 11, Yankees 3. Bases on balls— 
Off Blackwell 3 (Robinson, Hodges 2); Sain 3 
(Robinson 3); Erskine 3 (Berra, McDougald, Bauer), 
Struck out—By Erskine 6 (Mantle, Mize, Berra 2, 
Woodling, Rizzuto); Blackwell 4 (Campanella, Sni- 
der, Shuba, Robinson); Sain 3 (Hodges, Erskine, 
Campanella). Hits—Off Blackwell 4 in 5 innings, 
Sain 6 in 6. Runs and earned runs—Off Blackwell 
4 and 4, Sain 2 and 2, Erskine 5 and 5. Hit by 
pitcher—By Sain (Snider). Winning pitcher—Hr- 
skine. Losing pitcher—Sain. 

Umpires—Pinelli (N.), plate; Passarella rey 
first base; Goetz (N.), second base; McKinley (A.), 
third base; Boggess (N.), left field; Honochick (A.), 
right field, Time of game—3:00. Attendance— 
70,536. 

How runs were scored—First score came in the 
Dodger half of the second. Robinson walked. 
Shuba singled, Robinson advancing to second and 
stealing third. Campanella fanned, Pafko hit into 
right and Robinson scored. . Erskine bunted, but 
Blackwell forced Shuba out at the plate. Cox hit 
into a force play at. second. Three Dodger runs 
were scored in the fifth. Hodges was passed. Er- 
skine bunted successfully, Cox sacrificed, advanc- 
ing Hodges and Erskine. Hodges scored on a fly by 
Reese. Snider homered into the right field stands, 
scoring Erskine ahead of him. The Yankees scored 
all their runs in the fifth. Bauer drew a pass. 
Martin singled into center. Noren, batting for 
Blackwell, also singled there, scoring Bauer. Noren 
was forced at second by McDougald. Martin scored. 
Rizzuto singled into right. With one ball and two 
strikes on him, Mize homered into the lower stand, 
alongside the Yankee bullpen runway. The Dodgers 
tied the score with one run in the seventh. Cox 


= 


Sporting Events—World Series of 1952 : 


beat out an infield hit, advanced on Reese’s sacri- 
fice, and scored on Snider’s single to center, One 
oc in a piel eck ae aonine on 
one out, Cox and Reese singled, Cox 
Snider’s double into right center. Robinson was 
passed. Furillo hit into a double play. 
Statistics—Paid in attendance, 70,536; net re- 
ceipts, $318,353.01; Commissioner’s share, $47,- 
752.95; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $270,600.06. 
Five-game tctals—Paid in attendance, 277,674; 
net receipts, $1,298,751.61: players’ pool (first four 
games only), $500,003.38: Commissioner’s share, 
$194,802.75: clubs and leagues’ share, $603,935.58. 


; : SIXTH GAME 
Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N.Y., Oct. 6 
NEW epes YANKEES 


gi ele aaa ae 

MeDougald, 3b... 
Rizzuto, ss...... 4 0 1 2 2 3] 
Mantle, cf....... 3 1 1 0 0 0 

Ee a 3 0 0 7 0 0 
Collins, lb....... 1 0 0 2 0 0 

(ek Oo oe 3 1 1 12 0 0 
Woodling, If..... 3 1. 2 3 0 0 

Yen, Plo. sis. as 4 0 2 0 0 0 
LIA Chea 4 ea 0 ‘0 0 0 0 0 
Martin, 2b...... 4 0 0 0 3 0 
TeGRCHL, P:.., oss 3 0 1 0 i 0 
Reynolds, p...... a4 0 0 0 0 0 

Motahee | ol... 35 3 9. “27 8 0 

BROOKLYN DODGERS 
ab. =. h. po. a. e. 

RIGROD S <s.cies 0s 5 0 2 1 3 0 
Bteese, SSo... 5... 4 0 0 5 2 1 
rider, cf........ 3 2 2 4 0 0 
Robinson, 2b..... 4 0 0 2 2 0 
mpruba, if. ....... 4 0 1 2 0 0 
MAMOTOS. ....... 0 0 0 i) 0 0 
Biolmes, if. ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Campanella, c.... 4 0 i 5 0 0 
Hodges, Jb...... 3 0 0 7 1 0 
bNelson......... 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Furillo, lf.. 3 0 iF 1 0 0 
Loes, p.. 3 0 i 0 2 0 
Roe, p.. 0 0 0 0 0 0 
cPatko. . free Oe Ons, Ole O 

SE | 35 2 8 27 10 1 

aRan for’Shuba in eighth. | 

bStruck out for Hodges in ninth. 

cPopped out for Roe.in ninth. 
POATIRCOS! Choc scie a ees 000og000028 1 3 
TORRESEN ON ie 5, sis cis, suai sds 0000010 1 0-2 


Runs batted in—Snider 2, Berra, Raschi, Mantle. 

Two-base hits—Cox, Shuba. Home runs—Snider 
2, Berra, Mantle. Stolen base—Loes. Double play 
—Hodges, Reese and Robinson. Left on bases— 
Yankees 11, Dodgers 8. Bases on balls—Off Loes 5 
(Mantle, Mize, Rizzuto, McDougald, Woodling); 
Roe 1 (Mantle); Raschi 1 (Snider); Reynolds 1 
(Furillo). Struck out—By Loes 3 (Noren 2, Mar- 
tin); Roe 1 (Collins); Raschi 9 (Hodges 3, Loes, 
Robinson, Shuba 2, Furillo, Cox); Reynolds 2 
(Campanella, Nelson). Hits—Off Raschi 8 in 73 
innings, Loes 9 in 845, Roe 0 in 24, Reynolds 0 in 


143. Runs and earned runs—Off Raschi 2 and 2, 
Loes 3 and 3. Balk—Loes. Winning~ pitcher— 
Raschi, Losing pitcher—Loes. 


Umpires—Passarella (A.), plate; Goetz (N.), first 
base; McKinley (A.), second base; Pinelli (N.), 
third base; Honochick (A.), left field; Boggess 
ee field, Time of game—2:56. Attendance 

How runs were scored—The Dodgers were first 
to score, in the sixth. Snider hit the first pitch 
over the right field screen for his third homer of 
the series (first Dodger ever to hit three home runs 
in a World Series), Robinson flied to Woodling, 
Shuba struck out. Campanella bounced to Raschi. 
Two Yankee runs were scored in the seventh. Berra 
drove a home run over the right field scoreboard. 
Woodling singled through the box, advancing on 
Loes’ balk. Noren was out on a called third strike, 
Martin flied to Cox. Raschi singled, scoring Wood- 
ling. McDougald walked. Rizzuto bounced to Cox. 
Both teams scored one apiece in the eighth. For 
the Yankees, Mantle hit his first Series home run 
deep into the lower left center field stands, ‘Mize 
and Berra flied out. Woodling walked. Noren sin- 
gled to right. Martin grounded out to Cox. In the 
Dodger half, with one out, Snider hit the first 
pitch high over the right field wall for his second 
straight home run and his fourth of the series. 
Robinson flied to Woodling. Shuba doubled to left 
pare (Amoros running for Shuba). Campanella 
anned. 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 30,037; net receipts, 
$154,733.62; Commissioner’s share, $23,210.04; clubs 
and leagues’ share, $131,523.58. 

Six-game totals—Paid in attendance, 307,711; 
net receipts, $1,453,485.23; players’ pool (first four 
games only), $500,003.38;- Commissioner’s share, 
$218,012.79; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $735 .459.18. 


SEVENTH GAME 

Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N.¥., Oct. 7 
NEW YORK YANKEES 

ab. 


= po. a. a. 

MeDougald, 3b... 1 2 2 3 2 
Ri 4 Pi 1 1 1 0 
5 1 2 1 0 0 

3 0 2 6 0 0 

0 90 0 1 0 0 

4 0 0 7 6 0 

4 1 2 5 0 1 

2 0 0 1 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

4-90 1 2 4 0 

1 0 0 it) 1 0 

1 0 0 1 0 1 
nae 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

36 4 10 27 9 4 

KLYN Dengene ss a 

ft. po. Ss = 

5 1 2 Y Rem 1 

4 0 1 2 2 0 

4 1 1 4 0 0 

4 0 i 0 4 0 

4 0 2 2 0 0 

4 0 0+ 33 0 0 

3 0 1 1 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

3 0 0 3 0 0 

2 0 0 tt) 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 0 0 0 0 0 

Erskine, p....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
dMorgak: <2 225 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Total ..- 7h. 6 2 8 27 9. 1 


aGrounded out for Reynolds in seventh. 

bPopped out for Roe in seventh. 

eStruck out.for Shuba in eighth. 

dFlied out for Erskine in ninth. 
Yankees 
Dodgers 

Runs batted in—Mize, Hodges, Woodling, Reese, 
Mantle 2. 


Umpires—Goetz (N.), plate; McKinley (A.), first 
base; Pinelli (N.), second base; Passarella (A.), 
third base; Boggess (N.), left field: Honochick 
(A,), da field. Time of game—2:54, Attendance 

How runs were scored—Each scored one in the 
fourth, Rizzuto doubled inside third base into the 
left field bullpen. Mantle bounced to Hodges. Mize 
singled to left, scoring Rizzuto. Berra hit into a 
double play, Robinson to Reese to Hodges. In the 
Dodger half, Snider singled to right. Robinson 
bunted for a hit between mound and third base 
line, advancing Snider. Campanella beat out a 
bunt down the third base line, loading the bases. 
Hodges lined to Woodling, Snider scoring after the 
catch. Shuba fanned. Furillo grounded to Mc- 
Dougald. In the Yankee fifth, the run was Wood- 
ling’s homer over the right field wall. Noren 
popped to Cox. Martin singled to center. Rey- 
nolds grounded to Robinson. McDougald bounced 
to Robinson. The Dodgers also scored one in the 
fifth. With one out, Cox hit a two-bagger off the 
right center field wall. Reese singled to left. scor- 
ing Cox. Snider grounded to Martin, Reese reached 
third. Robinson lined to McDougald. The Yankees 
scored another in the sixth. With one out, Mantle 
hit a 3-1 pitch over the right center scoreboard for 
his second home run of the series. Mize singled to 
right. Berra fanned. Woodling singled to center. 
Bauer singled, loading the bases. Martin flied to 
Snider. The final Yankee run came in the seventh. 
Houk, batting for Reynolds, grounded to Cox. Mc- 
Dougald singled to right center. Rizzuto sacri- 
ae rer beri Dea en pe to second. Mantle 

to left, scorin; cDougald. 
Sa eis ieee: ae ~! eal ea 
atistics—Paid attendance, 33,195; net receipts 
$169,267.78; Commissioner’s share, $25, : y 
ang leagues’ share, $143,877.61. $20 0 ree 
even-game S—Paid.attendance, 340,906; 
receipts, $1,622,753.01; players’ pool teres 
games only), $500,003.38; Commissioner’s share 


$243,402.96; clubs’ and leagues’ share, $879,336.79. 
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Sporting Events—Baseball Records, 1904-1952; Championships: Shares 801 
Major League Pennant Winners, 1904-1952 


(Eight Clubs in each league) 


AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
¢ 
Year Winner Winner é 8 Manager 
1904...|Boston........| 95/59 ...|New York..... .693| McGraw 
1905... | Philadelphia .- |New York..... 1 -686| McGraw 
1906... ore Nuierenre Chi ~763|Chance 
19075 .°:'| Detroit. oc... : -704| Chance 
1908... | Detroit........ .643| Chance 
1909... | Detroit........ -724| Clarke 
1910...| Philadelphia... -676|Chance 
e4911... Spee 3 McGraw 


Pat er ie ee 1 


J Philadelphia. 4 -664) McGraw 
c ate we -615)|S i 
. -592|Moran 
-610|Robinson 
-636| McGraw 
-651| Mitchell 
Moran 
604] Robinson 
-614| McGraw 
2 -604|/McGraw 
923 ' McGraw 
924, -608| McGraw 
1925. -621)McKechnie 
1926. -578| Hornsby 
1927... -610/Bush 
1928... Bae -617 Mek 
1929... | Philadelphia... . 0 -645| McCart 
1930, .. | Philadelphia... ety -597\Street 
1931... Philadelphia ass -656/Street 
1932...|New York. , -584/Grimm 
1933... -599/ Terry 
1934... 621) Frisch 
1935.. -649/ Grimm 
1936... c -597|Terry 
1937. . " -625) Terry 
1938.. : -586| Hartnett 
1939... d . Bio McKechnie 
1940..°|Detroit........ 40...|Cincinnati...,. 54) MeKechnie 
1941..° |New York..... .|Brooklyn...... Durocher 
42..°|New York..... . (St. Louis...... 688 |Southwerth 
1943... |New York..... St. Louis...... -682/Southworth 
1944... |St. < St. Louis. ..... -682|Southworth 
1945... |Detroit........ Chicago....... :636|Grimm 
1946...|Boston........ -|St. Louis...... -628/Dyer 
1947...|New York..... Brooklyn...... -610/Shotton 
1948...|Cleveland..... SOBTOR Ss statopeet -595/Southworth 
1949.. ew York..... ..|Brooklyn...... 630) Shotton 
1950...|New York..... -636 ..|Philadelphia .591/Sawyer 
pon .. |New York..... 95/56|.636|Stengel . |New York. 5 -624| Durocher 
1952...!New York ....! 95'59|.617|Stengel .'Brooklyn...... -627'Dressen 


Baseball World Championships—1904- 1952 


Yr. Winners Won | Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers Won 


| 
BE 
| 


1904 |N. Y., N. L. refused play Boston, A. L. 1929 |Phila., A.L....} 4 |Chicago, N 1 
1905 |N. Y., Ni L.. 4 ;Phila., A. L... 1 1930 | Phila., A. L.. 4 {St. Lo 2 
Chicago, A.L...| 4 |Chicago, N. L.. 2 1931 |St. Louis, N. L 4 |Phila., A. L. 3 
1907*|Chicago, N. L.. 4 |Detroit, A. L... 0 1932 |N. Y.,A. LD... 4 |{Chicago, N 0 
1908 |Chicago,N.L..| 4 |Detroit, A.L....| 1 ||1933 |N.Y.,N.L..... 4 |Wash., A. L 1 
1909 Pittsb’gh, N.L. 4 |Detroit, A. L... 3 1934 1St. Houis, N.L..| 4 |Detroit, A 3 
1910 |Phila., A.L....| 4 |Chicago,N.L...| 1 1935 |Detroit, A.L...]| 4 |Chicago, 2 
1911 |Phila.,A.L.... 4 BS GPRD el eae 2 1936 IN. Y., A. L... «. 4 IN. Y., 2 
aaa, Boston, ALL: 4 |IN-Y.,N. LL... 3 TOB7 ING Yr, AAs Ey, sijare 4 IN. Y.,N. 1 
913 |Phila., A. L 4 Gos, oe 1 1938 |N. Y., A-L...:] 4 |Chicago, 0 
1912 Boston, N. L 4 |Phila., A. L.... 0 1939 IN. Y., A.L....] 4 |/Cincinna' 0 
1915 |Boston, A. L... 4 {Phila., N. L. 1 1940 |Cine., N. L.....}| 4° |Detroit, A. 3 
1916 |Boston, A. L 4 |B’kKlyn, N.L 1 1940) (NY. A. Ls 4 |B’klyn, N. L. i 
1917 |Chicago, A. L 4 ¥, ML... 2 1942 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 |N.Y.,A.L.... 1 
1918 |Boston, A.L...| 4 |Chicago,N.L...} 2 1943 JN. Y., A.L....] 4 |St. Louis, N. 1 
1919 |Cincin., N. L... 5 {Chicago, A.L... 3 1944 /St. Louis, N. L.. 4 jSt. Louis A, 2 
1920 |Clevel’ ‘a, A.L.. 5 |B’kKlyn, N.L.... 2 1945 |Detroit, A. L...}| 4 |{Chicago, N. 3 
1921 Ne Dastele « Die fe Wisp Al. Eire = 3 1946 |St. Louis, N. L.. 4 |Boston, A. L.. 3 
‘ 4 iN. Y.,A.L.. 0 1947 JN. Y., A. L....] 4 |B’klyn, N. L 3 
aeae ASSO YAN Dies. 2 1948 |Cleveland, A.L.| 4 |Boston, N. L. 2 
pilates 4 IN; Y., N. L. 3 1949 IN. Y., A. L.....) 4 |B’kKlyn, N. L. 1 
N. 4 |Wash,,A.L..... 3 1950 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 |Phila., N.L. 0 
. N. Ase New Looe er Ve eae 3 1951 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 IN. Y. No Direc 2 
IW. GY As be .. 4 |Pitts.,N.L.... 0 1952 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 |B’klyn, N. L 3 
1928 N WecAndc- 4 |S. Louis. N. L.. 0 
* One tie game. y 
How Players Shared World Series Money 
(Players share in first four games only) 
Winnin : Losin Winning Losing 
Yr. | G.|Players’ andre Players’ ee Share Yr. | G.| Players’ Share| Players’ Share 
a . .$4,257|Senators.... $3,020};1943 | 5 | Yankees..... $6,123} Cardinals. ...$4,321 
19aa ; Gardinais eee Tigers.,..... 3'354||1944 | 6 |Cardinals..... 4,626]Browns...... 2,743 
1935 | 6 | Tigers. . 6)545|Cubs......... 4,198/| 1945 | 7 |Tigers....... 6,443] Cubs........ 3,903 
1936 | 6 | Yankees 6,430|Giants 4, 1946 | 7 | Cardinals. 3,757| Red Sox..... 2,052 
1937 | 5 | ankees. 6,471/Giants....... 4,489|| 1947 | 7 ankees..... ,830}Dodgers..... 4,0: 
1938 | 4 | Yankees ea, D;183/OUDS. vi00 5 + 4,674||1948 | 6 |Indians..... ', 6,772| Braves...... 4,570 
1939 | 4 |Yankees...... 5,542|Reds.....--- 931||1949 | 5 | Yankees..... 5, 665; Senter ae tee 4,272 
1940 |_7 |Reds......... 5,803] Tigers....... 3,5311!11950 | 4 | Yankees..... 5,737| Phillies...... 4°801 
1941 | 5 |Wankees...... 5,943|Dodgers.... 4,829/|1951 | 6 | Yankees..... 6,446 Giants’ ars iene 4,951 
1942 | 5 |Cardinals .. 6,192! Yankees . 3,351111952 | 7 |Yankees..... 6,026! Dodgers. 4,200 


he New York Yankees divided their players’ pool into 27 full shares of $6,026.32 I Tr par- 
archers, The Dodgers distributed 29 full shares of $4,200.64 and 15 partial shares. 


a 


cua Boonie. Wana Pees Recores 1952 


National League Records in 1952 


FINAL STANDING OF CLUBS 


4 =| |8 
Eel ele] ol & & 
S 
a|*/ 8/3! 3/2|8|2 
8) ]e|21g/3/2 
&1O)] o/ a] ot 
IZ) o/aJOlSO|ma|m 
Brooklyn, . |—| 8}11/10/13}17|18]19]96] 57|.627;— 
New Mork 14|—]12]10]12]16]13]15|92| 62|.597| 434 
St. Louis. . |i1 Seapea 12 7 oe aa es Be 66|.571| 814 
BBM... 12}12|10;— 

Chicago... | 9/10/11/10}—|13|10|14!77| 77|.500|19 44 
ce 1. | 5} 6/10/10) 9}—/13|16/69 pasriea?? 
Boston....| 3] 9} 7} 9/12] 9|—|15|64 418/32 
Pittsburgh. | 3] 7} 5| 6] 8] 6 -7l—|42|1121.273|54 34 
CLUE eee (Unofficial) 

s. i os oP ae ee ate Loe 

St. Louis. 154 677 385 
: 45 107 594 3 -263 
1 31 153 721 89 .262 
45 93 595 60 .261 
56 151 664 30 .256 
: 45 104 559 32 .249 
-155 571 1,211 184 31 110 538 54 .232 
Pitts .-155 515.1,202 178 30 92 474 44 .232 

INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 
(100 at pats or more) 
é. ab. h. hr. rbi. sb. pe. 
usial, St. L. ..154 578 105 194 21 91 7 .336 
Clark: Phila... 47 155 20 52 1 15 2 1335 
Baumholtz, Chi. 103 409 59 133 4 35 5 .325 
Kluszewski, Cin, 135 496 63 159 16 86 3. .321 
Irvin, N. Y.... 46 126 10 39 4 22- 0 (310 
Robinson, Bk,..149 510 104 157 19 75 24 .308 
Shuba, Bklyn’,; 94 256 40 78 9 40 1 305 
Snider, Bklyn...144 534 80 162 21 91 7 :303 
Schoend’t, St. L.152 620 89 187 7 67 9 1302 
Brown, Pa., Chi, 79 225 26 68 4 26 1 .302 
Dark, N, ¥. 151 589 92177 14 73 6 .301 
Slaughter, St. Ts 140 510 73 153 11 101 6 .300 
Fondy, Chicago.145 554 68 165 10 67 12 .298 
Burgess, Phila,.110 371 49 110 6 55 3 .296 
Add , Chicago. 93 292 38 86 1 20 3 .295 
Ennis, Phila....151 588 90 171 20106 6 .291 
Lockman, N. Y. 154 606 99176 13 58 2 .290 
Atwell, Chicago.107 362 36 105 2 31 1 .290 
Gordon Boston. 144 523 69 151 25 74 0 .289 
Waitkus, Phila..146 498 51 144 2 49 2 ..289 
H. Rice, St. L.. 97 291 36 84 7 44 1 1289 
Pafko, Bklyn.. 1150 551 76 158 19 85 4 .287 
Lowery, St, L132 374 SION ot aR eB SRG 
Groat, Pitts. . 383 38 109 1 28 2 1285 
Logan, Bosto: 17 454 56129 4 42 1 .284 
Rumassottl, “Cini 50 183 26 52 12 2 .284 
Adams, Cine. -154 637 85 180 6 48 11 .283 
Edwards, Cine... 74 184 24 52 6 27 0 .283 
Ashburn, Phila.154 613 93 173 1 42 16 .282 
Mueller, N. Y..126 456 62 128 12 49 0 281 
Adcock, Cinc,..117 378 43 105 13 51 1 .278 
Hamner, Phila. .151 594 74 164 17 81 7 .276 
Serena, Chi, 122 390 49 107 15 61 1 .274 
Lopata, Phila. | + 67 179.25 49 4 27 1 .274 
Abrams, Bklyn.- 

Cincinnati... 81 168. 24 46 2 14 0 .274 
Chiti, Chicago. . 32 113 14 31 5 13 0 .274 
Metkovich, Pit,125 370 41 101 7 39 5 .273 
Garagiola, Pitts. 118 344 385 94 8 62 0 .273 
Reese, Bklyn...149 559 95 152 6 68°30: .272 
Thomson, N. Y.153 608 89 164 24 108 5 .270 
Sauer, Chicago. . 151 567 89 153 37 121 2 .270 
Campanella, Bk. 128 468 73 126 22 97° 8 269 
Hemus, St. -151 570 105 153 15 52 1 .268 
Castiglione, Pit: 67 214 27 57 AT 3 .266 
Wyrostek. Cin.- 

Philadelphia..128 427 57113 2 46 2 .265 
Hartsf'ld, Bost.. 38 107 13 28 0 4 0 1262 
Marshall, Bost.- 

Cincinnati... .128 463 57 121 10 57. 0 .261 
Thomp’n, N. Y.128 422 66 110 17 67 4 1261 
Koshorek, Pitts. 98 322 28 84 0 15 5 .261 
Thorpe, Bost... 81 292 20 76 3 24 3 .260 
D. Rice, St. L..147 495 42 128 11 65 0 (259 
Walker, Bklyn.. 46 139 9 36 5 Neos Ff 0 .259 
Crowe, Boston.. 73 217 25 56 5 19 O .258 
Cox, Brooklyn... 116 455 56 117 6 33 10 .257 
Sisler, Cine.- 

St. Louis..... 130 445 21114 13 63 3 .256 
Seminick, Cinc..108 336 38 86 14 50 1 .256 
Hermanski, Chi, 99 275 28 70 4 34 2 1255 
Williams, N.Y. 138 540 70.137 13 55 2 .254 
Hodges, Bklyn..153 508 88 129 32 102 2 ‘254 
Borkowski, Cin. re 376 42 95 4 24 2 (253 
Johnson, St. L.. 94 282 23 71 2 34 1252. 
Jones, Phila. . 337 539 60 135 18 72 65 :250 
Rhodes, N. ¥... 67 176 34 44 10 36 1 .250 
G. Bell, Pitts. | 131 468 54 116 16 59 2 .248 
Furillo, Bklyn. .134 425 51 105 8 9 T2447 
Merson, Pitts...111 398 41 98 5 7 1 .246 
Wvars, N. Y.. 66 151 15 37 4 18 0 .245 
McMillan, Cine.154 540 62 132 Men A 5 .244 


aD. £ hr, . sb. 
Kiner, Pitts....148 516 90 136 37 8 3 
Mayo, Phila... . 129' 18 2G 1 
Glaviano Steit. s0 162 30°38 8 38 0 
Wilson, N. Y.... 62 112 8 27 2 16 0 
Ryan, Phila....154 578 81139 12 49 14 
wii ox 67 191 “e oo i ~ 2 
Mays, ees : 
Cooper, Boston.101 349 33 82 10 55 1 
Mei ugh, Pt. 66 172 10 40 1 15 O 
Jethroe, Bost...151 79 141 13 58 29 
Miksis, Chicago. 93 383 64 89 2 19 4 
J Chi...116 379 44 88 9 33 6 
Torgeson, Bost..122 382 49 88 5 34 I1 
) N.Y... 98 272 33° 62 10° 35 
Dickson, Pitts.. 47 107 4 24 0 6 
Smalley, Chi... 87 261 36 58 5 30 
Westrum, N. Y.114 322 47 71 14 43 
Rossi, C2 14--32 6 topes 
Bartirome, Pit..124 355 31 78 0 17 
Burris, Boston.. 55 168 14 37 2 21 
Senerchia, Pitts. 29 100 5 22 3 12 
Jeficoat, Chi....102. 297 29 65 4 30 
DelGreeo, Pitts. 99 341 34 74 I 20 
Hatton, Cine...128 432 48 92 9 57 
St. Claire, Bost. 39 108 & 23 2 4 
Sisti, Boston.... 90 245 19 52 4 23 
Westlake, St. L.- - 
Cincinnati... 80 257 35 53 3 24 
ittmer, Bost.. 93 326 26 63 7 42 
Daniels, Bost... 1 219 31 41 2 34 
Strickland, Pit.. 76 232 17 41 5 23 
Pellagrini, Cine. 46 100 15 17 1 3 
Spahn, Boston.. 51 112 9 18 2 9 
Roberta Phila.. 39 112 3 #14 0 7 


PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
(Five decisions or more) 


s. ip. h. bb. so. wo Lk 
ponnelly. 3 = Yl 32-22. 25 2)" Si Soe 
Yuhas, St. 54 99 87.3439 12-2 
Corwin, N. ago: 21 68 58 36 3 i eae 
Roe, Bklyn.... 27 150 +a 39 31 1h Se 
Wilhelm, N. ¥. 71 159 12 55 108 15 3 
Roberts, Phila. 39 330 291 45 149 28 7 
Black, Bklyn.. 56 142 102 41 83 15 4 
Brazle, St. L.. 46 109 75 42 55 12 5 
Erskine, Bk... 33 207 166 71 131 14 6 
Maglie, N. Y.. 35 216 199 76113 18 8 
Hearn, N. Y... 37 224 206 98 93 14 7 
Labine, Bklyn. 25 77 76 47.438 8 4 
Johnson, aie ek 29 92 100 31 45 “6 3 
Miller, St. L... 12 88 63 26 64 6 3 
Schultz, Chi... 29. 74 63 51 32 6 3 
Ridzik, Phila. | 24 93 73 37 44 4 2 
Branea, Bklyn. 16 61 62 21 26)~ aes 
Simmons, Phil. 28 201 169 70 140 14 8 
Hacker, Chi... 33 185 144 31° S315 9 
Konstanty, Ph. 42-80 88-20) 317 Baers 
Loes, Bklyn... 39 187 154 71114 13. 8 
Minner, oe - 28 181 179 54 61.14 9 
Koslo, N. 41 165 153 48 67 10 7 
Brecheen, St. 'L 25 100 81 28 54 Tien 
Raffensberger, 

Cincinnati... 38 255 253 44 93 17 13 
Rush, Chicaga. 34 250 215 80 157 17 13 
Mizell, St. L... 30 190 171 103 147 10 8 
Wade, Bklyn.. 37 180 166 94118 11 9 
Staley, St. L... 35 243.238 52 93 17 14 
Perkowski, Gin 33 194 197 89 85 12 10 
Smith, Cin. 53 122 108 40 75 12 11 
Jansen, N.Y. 34 167 184 46 73 11 11 
Ruther’ rd, Bk. 22 9 97 29 29 Y hey i 
Boyer, St. L,.. 23 109 108 46 44 6 6 
Wilks, Pitts. 44°73: 6a (3) Ofte kee 
Cham'rs, St. L. 26 98 110 33 48 4 4 
Hatten, Chi... 13 50 65 25 14 4 4 
Drews, Phila.. 33 229 214 52 96 14 15 
Meyer, Phila.. 37 242 238 65 91 13 14 
Surkont, Bost. 31 215 201 77 122 12 13 
Wilson, Bost. . 33 234 234 91105 12 14 
Van Cuyk, Bk. 23 98 104 40 66 5 6 
Hansen, Phila. 43 78 76° 2 18 = 2.B Ae 
Wehmeier, Cin. 33 190 197 103 86 9 11 
Podbel’n, Bn.- 

Cincinnati... 27 89 82 28 23° 4° 5 
Kennedy, N. ¥ S184: 72. 82 aig eB 
Spahn, Bost... 40 291 263° 73 182 14 19 
Presko, St. L.. 28 147 140. 56 63 7 10 
Dickson, Pitts. 43 278 278 76112 14 31 
Ramsdell, Chi. 19 67 41.24 30 - 20g 
Muir, Pitts. . 125 36°.42" 18" 17 Biting 
Schmidt, St. L. 18 35 3619 30 2 3 
Klippstein, Chi 41 213 208 89 108 9 14 
Hiller, Cin. 28 124 129 37 48 5 8 
Jester, Boston. 19°73) 80) 23S) ea Sua 
Spencer, N. Y. 35 61 56 20 26 3° 5 
Bickford, Bost. 26 161 166 64 62 7 12 
Lanier, N. Y.. 37 137 124 65 438 7 12 
Church, Pa.- 

Cincinnati. . 31 158 184 50 50 5 9g 
Burdette, Bost. 45 137 1388 47 47 6 1] 
Kelly, Chi.. 31 124 115 46 49 4 9 
Pollet, Pitts... 31 215 218 71.91. 7 #16 
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CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 


h. 2b. ae hr. rbi. sb. pe. 
129 669 .266 


_ Phila.....155 
| St: Louis.155 604 1,340 219 45 82 576 
Chicago. . 138 $5 ere 1,335 197 38 80 557 


Detroit. 
Wash 1,281 226 43 


INDIVIDUAL BATTING (Unofficial) 


(100 at bats or more) 
é. ab, rr. h. hr. rbi. 

Fain, Phila..... Seat 538 82176 2 
Mantle, N.Y... a tee 94 171 


i er A!) 
Rosen, Clev....148 567 101 171 28 105 
Avila, Clev.....150 597 102 179 7 44 
Fox Chicago....152 648 74 192 0 38 
Robinson, Chic.155 594 80176 22 104 
DiMaggio, Bost.128 485 81 143 6 33 
Bauer, N. Y....141 553 86 162 17 73 


Nieman, St. L..131 478 66 138 18 74 
Priddy, Det.. 75 279 38 80 4 20 
Courtney, St. L.119 413 38 118 5 50 
Runnels, Wash.152 555 70158 1 63 
Groth, Detroit..141 524 56149 4 51 
Minoso, .14 13 62 
Valo, Phila 5 47 
White Boston 10 49 
Jensen, N, 
: NCR ere 10 82 
Collins, N. Y 18 59 
- Clark, Phila. - 7 28 
Wertz. 
St. peu 23 70 
Dropo, Bost.- 
eto Maes 29 96 
Doby, Clev 32 104 


Majeski, Phitia. 
Cleveland. . 70 171 27 47 2 29 
Berra, N. Y....142 535 97 146 30° 98 


Dyck, ei Louis. 122 402 59 108 15 64 
Hoderlein 
Washington... 72 209 16 56 0 17 
Martin, N. ¥...109 363 32 97 3 33 
Piersall, Boston. 56 161 28 43 1 16 
Wilbert, Bost... 47 135 7 36 3 22 
Simpson, Cleve.146 545 66 145 10 63 
Philley, Phila...151 586 80155 7 71 
Rodriguez, Chie. 124 407 55 108 1 40 
Stewart, Chi.... 92 226 23 60 5 30 
, Det.- 
PP eosion 107 402 53 106 14 59 
Vollmer Boston. 90 250 35 66 11 50 
Moye aries, s 65 146 11 77 
Easter, Cleve 63 115 31 97 
Boone. Cleve 57 83 7 46 
Lepcio Boston 34.72 5 26 
Mize, N. Y.. 36 4 29 
Baker, Wash. 27 69 O 33 
Zernial, Phila. . 76 143 29 100 
Wash. ; 
onicaco. 48 117 16 69 
Campos, Was 2' 0 8 
ITY, 
So nenton e 38.80 5 23 
, Wash.- 
iar Laws. 28 70 2 28 
, St. L 
Ooi 48 106 4 48 
V. Stephens, Bo. 92 34 7 7 44 
Rizzuto, N. 89 146 2 43 
i , st..L- 
ee ees .150 5388 72136 7 48 
Is, Wash a 
Mie gi -Phila. “132 452 53114 5 50 
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Sporting Events—American League arene 1952 


al . h. hr, rbi. sb, 

i B69 70 143 10 80 
Fridley, Cleve.: 62 175 23 44 4 16 
Po: t. L. 33 12° 26 07 4 
Carrasquel, Chi.100 358 35 So ade 
Astroth, Phila, /104 337 24 84 1 36 
Souchock, Det.. 92 265 40 66 13 45 
Mullin, Detroit. 96 254 29 63 7 34 
Thomas, Phila.: 75 117 24 29 6 18 
‘Tebbetts, Cleve. ae aye 5 25 1 8 

oung, St. L... 4 

Wri Be St. L.- lead 
cago... ... 89 198 22 49 2 2 
Marion, St. L... 67 186 16 46 2 is 
Hitcheock, Phil. 119 407 45100 1 55 
Moss, St. Louis) 52 118 11 29 3 12 
Joost, Phila....146 540 94 132 20 74 
Gernert, Bost... 102 366 58 89 19 67 
Kryhoski, St. L.111 342 39 82 11 42 
Federoff, Det... 74 231 14 56 0 14 
Hattfield, eee [131 465 49112 3 28 
isle, Cle Hs 85k 8 
4 c. 
Lenhardt, Bost.- gee 

Det.-St. L.... 94 298 41 71 11 42 
Noren, Wash.- 

New York...105 321 40 76 5 23 
Kolloway, Det.. 65 173 19 41 2 21 
Batts, Det..... 56 173: 11 ‘413i as 
Busby, Chic.- 

Su ea -145 550 63 130 2 45 
Yost, Wash....157 587 92 137 12 49 

PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
g. ip. h. bb. so. w. 1, 
Consuegra, 

Washington. 30 73 79 27 19 6 on 
Shantz, Phila.. 33 280 230 63-152 24 7 
Gorman, N. 12 61 63. 22’ 31 46702 
Raschi, N. ¥.: 31224 174 90 127-16 6 
Reynolds, 

New York... 35 244 194 97161 20 8 
Lemon, Cleve.. 42 310 236 105 131 22 11 
Garcia, ee 46 292 284 87 142 22 11 
Lopat, N. Y... 20 149 127 53 56 10 65 
Dorish, Chic... 39 91 65 42 45 8 4 
Wynn Pee: 42 286 239 132 151 23 12 
Sain, N.Y...) 35 148 147 39 56 11 6 

60. 42 ios 

92° 63. LI) ae 

30 50." 42" Tag 

Rogovin, Chic. 33 243 224 78 121 14. 9 

Brissie, Cleve.. 42 82 68 34 28 3 2 

Dobson, Chic.. 29 201 164 59 99 14 10 

Marrero, Wa.. 22 184 175 53 78 11 8 
Sleater, St. L.- : 

Washington. 18 66 65 35 23 4 3 
Ferrick, Wash. 27 52 54 11 27 4 38 
Benton, Bost.. 24 37 37 17 19 4 38 
Pierce, Chic... 33 255 215 79 1438 15 12 
Nixon, Bost... 23 104 115 61 50 5 4 
Morgan, N. Y. 16 94 86 33 35 5 4 
Henry, Bost... 13 77 75 36 22 65 4 
Cain, St. Louis. 29 170 169 62 .70 12 10 
Grissom, Chic. 28 66 156 80 91 12 10 
Paige, St. L... 46 138 116 58 90 12 10 
Masterson, Bos.- 

Washington. 29 171 171 83 91 10 9 
McDermott, 

Boston..... 30 162 139 92117 10 9 
Byrd, Phila... 37 229.244 98 115 15 15 
Parnell, Bost.. 33 215 207 88 107 12 12 
Newhouser, 

Detroit...... 25 154 143 46 57 9 Q9 
Moreno, Wash, 26 147 154 53 61 1 ees |) 
Kuzava, N. Y. 28 233 116 63 68 8 8 
Gromek, Clev.. 29 123 109 28 65 7 7 
Scarsborough, 

Bost.-N. Y.. 37 110 106 50 41 6 6 
Brodowski, Bo. 20 114 114 50 42 5 65 
Stuart, Det.- 

St. Louis.... 42 118 117 54 44 4 4 
Kretlow, Chic. 19 79 52 56 64 4 4 
Newsom, Wash.- 

Philadelphia. 24 60 49 32 26 4 4 
Porterfield 

Be, 31 231 223 80 80 13 14 
Bearden, ee 34 153 158 78 43 7 8 
A. Kellne 

Philadelphia, 34 232 223 86 104 12 14 
Kinder, Bost.. 23 98 85 28 50 5 6 
Garver, Sti L.- 

Detroit. .... 22 158 139 58 62. 8 10 
Pillette, St-L.. 30 204 227 55 58 10 13 
Hudson, Wash.- 

Boston..... 28 197 205 64 74 10 13 
Trout, Det.- 

Boston..... 36 161 163 87 75 10 13 
MeDonald, 

New York... 26 69 70 41 20 3 4 
Gray, Det..:.. 35 224 212 101 137 12 17 
Wight, Bost.- 

Detroit..... 33 168 177 69 70. 7 10 
Feller. Cleve... 30 192 219 83 81 9 13 
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804 Sporting Enenie- Hace Home Run Champions; 1952 Series Records ‘ 


Champion Batters and Their Averages 
A 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL GUE 
Year Player Club 
.|Cineinnati... 


ome 

Year American League 

Boece Ut NOW YOLK olen os eveclects oalle 60 
POZE so Ruth, New WOrkK. x... vee ee cen seve cs 54 
POC OMPERUGH ING MORK. occ den se cv vb cee ccied 46 
PRS EUUEN, INOW WOLK Soo. oS eis ccinsncaees 49 
1931 |Ruth, New York; Gehrig, New York. ..46 
1932 |¥Foxx, Philadeipnia..................- 58 
1933 | Foxx, Philadelphia.............. 4 
1934 |Gehrig, New York......... 49 
1935 |Foxx, Phila.; Greenberg, Det 36 
1936 |Gehrig, New York... 49 
1937 |DiMaggio, New York 46) 
1938 |Greenberg, Detroit... 58 
1989 |Foxx, Boston......... 35 
1940 |Greenberg, Detroit...... 41 
1941 | Williams, Boston............ aks 37 
1942 | Williams, Boston,..............00cee, 36 
DUS PRINMOLE A DIOUOME . .is'5 ats ov vise vincie cele Oe 34 
IOAMS> | EGten, INOW, YOLK. ose. tk eve ecw 22 
3946. |Stephens, St. Louis................0, 24 
1946 |Greenberg, Detroit................... 44 
2O47.> | Williams, Boston. ..........ssceccace 32 

948 |DiMaggio, New York............:... 39 
1949 |Willlams, Boston.................... 43 
1950 |Rosen, Cleveland.................... 37 
1951 | Zernial, Chicago-Philadelphia...3...... 33 
1952) _|Doby, Cleveland................0.... 32 


44 Recerds Broken, 

Forty-four records were broken and 16 
the new records are marks lengthened by 
19th Series, A partial list of new records follows: 
Series won, club—15—Yankees. 
Games won, club, total Series—67—Yankees, 
Runs, club, total Series—461—Yankees. 
Hits, club, total Series—840—yYankees. 
One-base hits, club, total Series—599—vYankees, 
Two-base hits, club, total Series—125—VYankees. 
Three-base hits, club, total Series—31—vVYankees. 
ome runs, club, total Series—85—Yankees. 
otal bases, club, total Series—1,282—yYankees. 
Long hits, club, total Series—24i—vYankees. 
Runs batted in, club, total Series—423—Vankees. 
Bases on balls, club, total Series—371—Yankees. 
Strikeouts, club, total Series—473—VYankees. 
Left on bases, club, total Series—693—VYankees. 
Putouts, club, total Series—2,711—Yankees. 
Assists, club, total Series—1,083—vYankees. 
Errorless games, club, total Series—44—Yankees. 
Double plays, club, total Series—8i—yankees. 
Home runs, club, Series—10—Yankees. 


al 


SeZebeshs 


Sees 


gbesesesecy 


aa88 


:|DiMaggio |... 
teh eS DiMaggio .... 


st eeee 


344 
wes 327 
cs available at close of season (100 at bats or more). 


Run Leaders, 1927-1952 


Year National League 
SSS SS eee 

1927 | Wilson, Chicago; Williams, Philadelphia 30 

1928 |Bottomley, St. Louis; Wilson, Chicago. .31 

1929 |Klein, Philadelphia...............c+00 43 

1930. | Wilson, Chicago... .....vesusecesenees 56 

1931 |Klein, Philadeiphia, 370770072 0212221 31 

1932 |Klein, Philadelphia; Ott, N. Y....... 1! 38 

1933 e' eNhIB..i.65 se es shove 

1934 |Collins, St. Louis; Ott, New York......35 

1935 |Berger, Boston...............++.20ee 

1936 - jOtt, Now York j:5% s.. acele mene ene 

1987 |Ott, New York; Medwick, St. Louis. . ..31 

1938 |Ott, New York............ sigue crs eee 

1939 |Mize, St. Louis...........c.ccenee «+228 

1940 |Mize, St. Louis... ........00000 anus Se 

1941 |Camilli, Brooklyn............ eee - 34 

1942 |Ott, New York 

1943 |Nicholson, Chicago. 

1944 |Nicholson, Chicago 

1945 |Holmes, Boston 

1946 |Kiner, P' oo 

1947 |Kiner, Pittsburgh, Mize, New Yor 

1948 |Kiner, Pittsb 

1949 |Kiner, Pitts 

1950 | Kin 

1951 |Kiner, Pittsburgh 

1952 _'Kiner, Pittsburgh; Sauer 


16 Tied in 1952 World Series 
others tied during the 1952 World Series. 


Two dozen of 
the New York Yankees as result of participating in their 


Home runs, both clubs, Series—16—(Yankees 10, 
Dodgers 6). ; 


Extra bases on long hits, club, seven-game Series 
—39—Yankees. 

Extra bases on long hits, both clubs, seven-game 
Series—64—(Yankees 39, Dodgers 25). 

Strikeouts, club, seven-game Series—49—Dodgers. 

Consecutive Series winners managed first four 
years with club—4—Casey Stengel, Yankees, 

Series played, shortstop—?—Phil Rizzuto, Yankees. 

Games played, shortstop, total Series—39—Phil 


Rizzuto, Yankees. 

Total bases, player, Series—24—Duke Snider, 
Dodgers. 

Extra bases on long hits, player, 
Duke Snider, Dodgers. 

Chances accepted, catcher, 
7 assists)—Yogi Berra, 


Series—14— 


Series—66 (59 putouts, 
Yankees. 


‘comely 


Sporting Events—Pitching Champions; Attendance; Longest Throw 805 


Champion Pitchers and Their Averages 
(Based on 15 or more victories) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Pitcher Club 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Pitcher Club Aver. 
Chicago......... 774 
Cleveland.,...... 783 


Ricks bate Chicago......... D i 
od eee Pittsb Re, csevete te Philadelphia. ....| .821 
orn So Philadelphia. ....| .773 
Sen eee Boston’. 1'...5...00.0 Hest 
Ree Nayetcie Washington......| .837 
Po rern Philadelphia. ....| .850 
eee a Boston. ......... 
Sey oa OS 8 Chicago. .eenne 
hicago,, .....\a0oe 
ST ecaREA Te Botton. < eangee 
Saaos os CAZO.. vee ee 
Be ccortain ais Cleveland .”..\\.cei 
New York 
a — 
. .|Cincinnati . Waite 
. -|Cineinnati. Washington 
.|Pittsburgh. Cleveland. . 
..|St. Louis. ... .. (New Work... 526 
.|Pittsburgh .|St. Louis........ 
New York Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
TS oe ere Philadelphia 
estas ew Yorks .vnen 
ar eeoeeein Philadelphia 
Sto eewoe New York.) 0. co 
A oninigiG Detroit. v.c -isisoee 
ant Ss New York... te 
Piatt NRE, Cleveland........ 
re rsiare w York.... 
opine oan Boston.... 
hicago........- Detroit.... 
Aue nna tt: New York.... 
rooklyn. . New York....... 
Cincinnati New York....... 
Boston: oaicie<saae 
Detroit. <... . sieaiee 
Boston. ........- 
Ferran New York 
aueileeie.e Boston.........- 
pe eae Boston... ... i046 
Tah ae New York.......- 
ee ee Cleveland........ 
wot: Philadelphia......| .774 
The 1952 champions are based on unofficial statistics available at close of season. 
Major League Baseball Attendance 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
*1952 1951 1950 *1952 1951 1950 
Brooklyn........ 1,088,600]. 1,282,628| 1,185,896|| New York....... 1,637,260} 1,950,107) 2,081,380 
New York....... 985,011| 1,059,539] 1,008,878 ||Cleveland....... 1,444,607| 1,704,984] 1,727,464 
Chicago......-.: 1,024,826 94,415) 1,165,944|| Boston.......... 1,110,746} 1,312,282] 1,344,080 
Pittsburgh....... 86,.670| 980,590] 1,166,267]|| Detroit. ........ ,026,846| 1,132,641] 1,951,474 
BOBLOW ST. nce ves 281,278] 487,475 44,391}| Philadelphia..... 67,984 65,469 09,805 
St. Louis.... 913,213] 1,013,429] 1,093,411}|Chicago......... 1,231,675| 1,328,234 781,330 
Philadelphia . 755,417 37.6 1,217,035|| Washington. .... 699,457 95,167 699,697 
Cincinnati....... 606,824 588,268 38,794||St. Louis........ 518,796 293,790} 247,131 
Total......... 6,341,839| 7,244,002 8,320,616 Total ...c.c6020 3 8,337,371| 8,882,674| 9,142,361 
Previous Years Previous Years 
1949— 9,484,718 1946— 8,946,283 || 1949—10,730,647 1946— 9,666,421 
1948— 9,770,743 1945— 5,372,464 || 1948—11,150,099 1945— 6,002,366 
1944— 4,178,744 ||1947— 9,564,543 1944— 4,788,158 


1947—10,388,470 


based on unofficial figures available at clese of regular season. 
all-time attendance record during 1948 by drawing 20,972,601 
an all-time attendance mark by playing before 2,620,627 fans 


ablished (Oct. 10, 1948) in the ii game of 


oO. 
1948) when 
te view a double header between 


I nd the Philadelphia Athletics, Including the pass list, 653, the overall attendance 
Stra ae P the Yankee Stadium for a game 


* The 1952 data are 


Major league baseball established a new 
fans. The Cleveland Indians led, setting 


ns, 


Baseball's Lengest Throw 


idon Lejeune, in Cincinnati, O., Oct. 12, | eclipsed (1/5.45). Spalding’s The Little Red Book. 
aang sf baseball 426 feet 912 inches. Later | 1926, page 121. 
records do not mention that this throw has been 


= 


a 
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An All-Star e is played read b: 
League sel ee ge a nation- eae 


Sporting Bveiits All-Star Games; Home Run Di = te ‘ 
Record of All-Star Baseball Games, 1933-52 


composed of he STAN e, RISCSOO Ae ee 
After Saauetions See taxes pe hice ae 
receipts normally goes to the Ball pees ‘Seneusieite Fund and ofher current worthy causes 


, a portion of 


to the players’ pension fund. The game was not played in 1945. 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July etn’ 


National .. CeO Dae eae = 0 
American... .....:... 01200100x 1 
Batteries—Hallahan, Warneke, © ubbell an8 J. 
paeen, Hartnett; Gomez; Crowder, Grove and R. 
ferrell, Winner, Gomez; loser, Haliahan 
ep aid attendance—49,200; receipts $51, "203.50 and 
$5.175 for radio rights. 


SECOND Slack af one Cit; la fed oe TP aetet 


National........... t 0 3 5 3 0 00 
Batteries—Gomez, Ruffing, Harder Onna Dickey, 
Cochrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo. J. Dean, 
Frankhouse and Hartnett, Lopez. Winner, Harder; 
loser, Mungo 
Paid atiendance—t8 363: receipts $52,982. 


Gee -Cercan ete 8, posse 
00 0 0 0— 4 


TH 
poe ee eee 010 
Americans... .'s 21 Go 006 ss 8 


cant 
0 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 
Dean and J. Wilson. Hartnett: Gomez. Harder and 
Hemsley. Winner, Gomez; loser, Walker 

Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $82, 179.12. 


: FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936_ 
American.......... 000000300-3 7 1 
National, .... 1/112! 02002000x—4 9 O 


Batteries—Grove. Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 
Hartnett. ‘Winner, J. Dean; loser, Grove. 

Paid attendance—25,556; receipts “324, 588.80. 
FIFTH See aeuineton, an ay Tick 
National. ........5% 000111000—3 13 O 

OOS31200x—8 Ws 2 
* Batteries—J. Dean, Hubbell, Blanton, Grissom, 
Mungo, Walters and Hartnett. Mancuso: Gomez, 
Bridges, Harder and Dickey. Winner, Gomez; loser, 


. Dean. 

Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18. 
SIXTH ee er ae sore 6, pate 
American.......... 000 ou 000 : oor.’ 
National. ....... 1001 0030 x4 ae 
Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and Dickey; 
Vander Meer, W. M. ae ae Lombardi. 

Winner, Vander Meer; “loser, Gom 
Paid attendance—27,067; Pepeinis: $38,469.05. 


SEVENTH Boel he oi, ied 11, 1939 
National. .......... aa ee ke eS 
American. . 30021000 0-8 6 


Batterles—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Lombardi; - 
Ruffing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey. Winner, 
Bridges; loser, Lee 

Paid Mitendance 62. 892; receipts $75,701 

EIGHTH GAME—St. Louis, an “) July 9, 1940 
American.......... 2 2 00000000 3 1 
National........... b000001 x4. 7-0 

Dattories—Ruding Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
Hayes, Hemsley; Derringer, Walters, Wyatt. French, 
Hubbell and peneperst, geneins, Danning. Winner, 
Derringer; loser, Ruffin 

Paid attendance—32, 373; receipts $36,723.03. 


NINTH tates ah aa here Re 8, cies 


National 2 
American ..... SooL0Lo1 SF il 3 

Batteries—Wyatt, Derringer, Walters, Passeau 
and Owen, Lopez, Danning; Feller, Lee, Hudson, 
Smith and Dickey, Hayes. Winner, Smith; loser, 
Passeau. 

Paid attendance—54,674; receipts, $63,267.08. 
10th GAME—New York City, July 6, rare 
American .... . 30000090 00-3 0 

1 


National ... 0000000 i 01 3 
Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 

Cooper, Vander Meer, Passeau, Walters and W. 

Cooper, Lombardi. Winner, Chandler; loser, M, 


Cooper, f 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts, $86,102.98. 


, balance 
11th GAME—Philadelphia, July 13, 1943 
(Night R. H. 
National ©. ......57.5 es SF 10 : 


101000 x—5 8 
ander 


: p 
houser, Hughson and Early. Winner, Leonard; 
loser, M. Co 


Paid attendance—31,938; receipts $65,674. 
12th GAME—Pictsb uth, July 11, 1944 


American ... 6 3 
National 12 1 
Batteries—Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New- 


houser, Newsom, and Hemsley, Hayes: Walters, 
Raffensberger, Sewell, Tobin =, Ww ae 
Mueller. Winner, Raftensberger; 

Paid attendance—29,589: te. $81 $81,275. 


13th GAME—Boston, July 9, 1946 


National ......... 00000000 0— 

American 20013024012 14 1 
Batteries—Passeau, Higbe, Blackwell, Sewell, 

Cooper, Lamanno; lier. Newhouser, Kramer, 

aye. Rosar, Wagner. inner, Feller; loser, 
asseau. 


Paid attendance, 34.906; receipts, $111,338. 


14th GAME—Chicago, July 8, 1947 
American 100-2 8 0 
National ........... 0001000001 5 1 

Batteries—Newhouser, Shea, Spence, bpd ae 
Page and Rosar; Blackwell, Brecheen, Sain, Spahn 
and Cooper, Edwards. Winner, Shea; loser, Sain. 
Paid attendance, 41,123; receipts, $105,314.90. 


15th GAME—St. Louis, Me., July 13, 1948 
National......... 2006000002 8 
0113000 0 o—5 6 
Batteries—Branca, Schmitz, Sain, Blackwell, 
Cooper and Masi; Masterson. Raschi, Coleman, 
Rosar and Tebbetts. Winner, Raschi; loser, Schmidt, 
Paid attendance—34,009; receipts, $93,477 07 
16th GAME—New Be i July 12, 1949 
American 0020230011 13 1 
National 
Batteries—Raschi, Parnell, Trucks, Brissie and 
Tebbetts and Berra; Bickford, Pollett, Blackwell, 
Roe, Spahn, Newcombe, Munger and Seminick 
and Campanella. Winner, Trucks; loser, Newcombe. 
Paid attendance—32,577: receipts $79,225.02. 
17th GAME—Chicago, Ill., July 11, 1950 


National ..... 02000000100001-410 0 
American ...00102000000000—3 8 1 
eae ee Jansen, ee beg 


Paid vests i 127; eee "126, 179.51. 
18th OS eres Mich., July 10, 1951 
10030211 6—8' 12 


National... ....%. 1 
Ameri@an, 2 .csa. o10110000—8 10. «|| 2 
Batteries—Roberts, Maglie, Newcombe, Blackwell 
and Campanella; Garver, Lopat, Hutchinson, Parnell 
Lemon and Berra. Winner Maglie; loser, Lopat. 


Paid attendance—52,075; receipts, $124,294.07. 

19th een Pa., eur 8, 1952 
National 100 —=3 3 Lt) 
American 000 3 2 Hi) 0 

Batteries—Simmons, Rush and Campanella; Ras- 
chi, Lemon, Shantz, and Berra. Winner, Rush; 
loser, Lemon. 

receipts, $108,762.40. 


Paid attendance—32,785; 
RECAPITULATION Ww , 
7 


American 

National 12 

asa attendance, 7166, 151; total Fotenmta: $1,445, - 
"1 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Feet from plate 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Feet from plate 


‘ ‘ to fence to fen 

City Name of park |——-—————_ City Name of park Bee kts) 
RF | CF | LF RF | CF | LE 

New York....| Yankee sues scans 296| 461} 301]| New York..../Polo Grounds...... 
Boston....... Fenway Park....... 302] 420] 315]! Brooklyn..... Ebbets Field...... 5 307 brs 233 
Cleveland..... Municipal Stadium *| 321) 410) 321}) Chicago....... Wrigley Field..... 353] 400) 355 
Detroit....... Briggs Stadium.. ..] 325} 440) 340} Fader hed tee -.-|Forbes Field... , 300) 457] 335 
Chicago....... Comiskey Park..... 352) 415] 352}| Cincinnati. Crosley Field....... 66) 387] 328 
By ooningion -|Griffith Stadium... :| 328] 408 51] St. pouls Mere pottsman’s Park...| 310) 422) 351 
Loui Sportman’s Park....} 310] 422} 351]|Boston....... Braves Field....... 19} 390) 337 
Phitladelabta, -iShibe Park......... 331! 468] 334 Philadelphia Shibe Park ...... | 331! 468] 334 


*Fence arches sharply outward beyond foul lines. 


_ _.s0n, Musial). 


aSOXSe of the series. 


OR: ope sa. | 
0 1 1 0 
0 0 0 0 
_ 0 1 2eF <0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 0 
1 1 0 0 
i ae aj 1 
0 0 6 0 
0 1 1 0 
0 1 0 0 
0 0 1 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
CANO EC Mt cramer ee 18 2 15 1 


Errors—None. Runs batted in—J. Robinson, E. 
Robinson, avis. Sauer 2. Two-base hits—DiMag- 
gio, Minoso, Slaughter. Home runs—J. Robinson, 
Sauer. Double play—Hamner, J. Robinson and 
Lockman. Left on bases—American 3, National 3. 


tare on balls—Off Simmons 1 (DiMaggio), Rush 


(Rosen), Lemon 2 (Campanella, Hamner). 


2 Strice out—By Simmons 3 (Bauer, Mitchell, E. 
-Robinsofi), Rush 1 (DiMaggio), Raschi 3 (Musial, 


Sauer, Slaughter), Shantz 3 (Lockman, J. Robin- 


Hits—Off Simmons 1 in 3 innings, 


Most Valuable 
ges listed below were made by the Leagues, 
since 
4 NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Year Player Club 
1924—-Dazzy Vance ...............-..... Brooklyn 
1925—Rogers paeDeDy = Seana eee ate eee St. Louis 
Tovb—Bop O'Farrell es eee ee St. Louis 
BOON OUL DWOATEE ices eee cs eset Per 
1928—Jim Bottom] acon . Louis 
1929—Rogers Hornsby .............+0-+00-- Chicago 
1930—No award. 
1931—Frankie Frisch... St. 
1932—Chuck Klein. Philadelphia 
1933—Carl Hubbell. ew Yor 
1934—Dizzy 358 St. Louis 
193: Gabby Hartnett..... RE ee apron Chicago 
1930-——Carl- BUDDEH y <i. occ. vine nie eee cme e~ New York 
1937—Joe Medwick............. 0. ceeeeeee St. Louis 
1938—Ernie Lombardi................-- Cincinnati 
1939—Bucky Walters . .Cincinnati 
1940—Frai McCormick i 
1941—Dolph Camilli .............0---05-: 
1942—Mort Cooper..........00-+e-ceeece: 
7943—Stan Musial. .. 20-00 -seeccee cece 
1944—Martin Marion..................-- 
ai Beebe Seronrovta 
946—Stan Musial. . 
1o47—Bob Elliott 
1948—Sitan Musial. 


1949—Jackie Robinson. 
1950—Jim Konstanty.. 
1951—Roy Campanella 
1952—Henry J. (Hank). Sauer. 


‘Bhiladelphia 
... Brooklyn 
. Chicago 


Professional Baseball Government 


Commissioner—Ford C. Frick. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Charles Segar. 

Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

President, secretary, treasurer—Warren C. Giles. 

Chairman of Board—John A. Heydler. 

Manager Service Bureau—David J. Grote. 

Office—2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


game the Am 1 
1952. National League team won, 3-2, in a pees 


erican and National Leagues 


NATIONAL LE AGUE 


ab. =r. 

Palela nid asp esa ate 3 Oi 0S 

3 1 te 

ere 

Campanella, c ail, 0 0 
Slaughter, rf. 2 0 1 
Thomson, 3b. . 2 0 0 
Hamner, §s Reals 0 i) 
SimMMONS, Ap. s+. 0 cae 0 0 o 
DRIOOBE) ocarn nt sie wath eee 1 0 0 
Rush Dp ..i . os ee eee eee 1 0 0 

Total”... nba. pang eee 3 el 


18 
aGrounded out for Raschi in third. 
bFlied out for Simmons in third. 

American League 
National League 
Called, rain. 


Rush 4 in 2, Raschi 1 in 2, Lemon 2 in 2, 
0 in 1, Runs and earned runs—Off 


Boggess (N,. L.), second base; Bil Summers (A. L 
third base; Lon Warnecke (N. L.), ahead # 
line; Hank Soar (A. L.), left-field foul line. At- 
tendance—32,785. Time of game—1:25. Receil 

$108,762.40. | : 


Player Awards 


1922- obs and by the Baseball Writers’ Association | 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Year Player 


1936—Lou Gehrig... ..<....-scsevnesen 
1937—Charley Convaaere Se bhon . 
1938—Jimmy Foxx............- 
1939—Joe DiMaggio 
1940—Hank Greenberg............ 
1941—Joe DiMaggio........... A 
1942—Joe Gordon............ 'e eiatafesevers 
1943—-Spurgeon Chandler........ 
1944—-Hal Newhouser . A 
1945—Hal Newhouser. 
1946—Ted Williams. 
1947—Joe DiMaggio. . 
1948—Lou Boudreau. 
1949—Ted Williams. 
1950—Phil Rizzuto..... 
1951—Larry (Yogi) Berra...... # 
1952—Robert (Bobby) Shantz........ 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


F Papa d secretary, treasurer—William Har- 
ridge 
Manager Service Bureau—Ear! J. Hilligan. 


Office—310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 


Ill. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


President- Lsrnlee ih M. Trautman. 
Vice President—Charles A. 


Ford C. Frick, 56, president of the Navonal TeGHSICS was elected commissioner, Sept. 20, 1951, for a 


seven-year term at an annual salary of $65,000 


Stolen Base Records 


Harry Stovey, Phifsdelphia A. A., 1888—156 in 
1 viiiam” R. Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L. 1891— 
Bethe e. Cobb, Detroit A. L., 1915—96 in 156 
Semobert H. Bescher, Cincinnati N. L., 1911—80 


in 153 games. 


AGUE 
Tyrus R. Cobb, Detroit, A. L. 1905-1926, Phila- 
delphia A. L., 1927-1928—892. 


ae 

Office—720 East Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. ; 
i 

i 

4 


William R. Hamilton, Philadelphia, N. L., 1890- 
1895, Boston N. L. 1896-1901—797. 


MOST IN ONE GAME 


SE rae pe Hamilton, Philadelphia N. L., Aug. 
Edward T. Collins, Philadelphia A. L., Sept. 11, 


1912—6, E 

MOST IN ONE INNING Y 

Josh Devore, New York, N. L., 
June 20, 1912—4. 


9th inning, . 


c 
an (Babe) Ruth, So ot Danae eee ayes ee ee ey eee. 
A ee ode) ot meer after ” finesse was 3. Born in re, 6, ; 
cits (a uth i spent thot OF hia his youth in | th in Be Mary's tndusérial School in that elty. When lett | 


school in 1 he joined the tcher outfielder, ter in the same 
year was sold ‘e the Boston Red Sox weer he ee. ene his mark ao a left- pitcher. 
‘an his baseball career which continued until 1938 and d whi 


luring ch he eo 
e played with the New York Yankees from 1920 to 1934 as an outfielder, and in 1927 set a new 
of 60 home runs in one season. eee (¢ appearance was at the premiere of the mo 
“The Babe Ruth Story’’ in New York City (July 26. 1948). 


i 


fated League G AB R H HR SB BA PO A 
ore- 
Providence,..Inter...... = “§ a = 28 . ; 231 a 87 6 1880 
42 92 16 29 4 0 315° 17 §.65 2 2 
136 618 7 3 0 272 24 8 33 
123 «14 2 0 .325 19 101 2 oan 
95. 317 — 50 11 ae 270 18 . 
30 432 103 139 29 + fine 239 «49 3 .990 
on 458 158 172 14 .376 259 21 19 338 
1921 New York..... American. . 152 540 177 204 59 17 . 348 16 43 4 
1922 New York. ....American.. Of 10 403 94 12: 35 2 315 226 14 9 .964 
1923 New York..... Americana. 152 522 151 205 4 17 .393 378 11 .973 
1924 New York..... - American. . 1 529 143 9 .378 340 14 .962 
k. .- American. . Of $8 359 61 104 25 2 .290 207 15 6 .974 
152 495 139 184 47 11 .372 308 il 7 979 
151 158 192 ae 328 14 13 .963 
1928 New York..... American. . 154 6 163 173 4 .323 304 9 8 .975 
1929 New York. ....American.. 135 499 121 172 5 .345 240 5 a mae 
1930 New York.....American.. 145 518 1 186 49 10 .359 266 10 - 10°. 
1931 New York..... American. . Of 145 534 149 199 46 5 .373 237 5 7 972 
1932 New York..... American. 133 457 120 156 41 2 341. 2 10 9 .961 
1933. New York American 137 459 138 4 301 215 9 7 +970 
1934 New York..... American. 125 365 78 105 22 1 288 197 3 8 .962 
1935 Boston........ National. 28 72 13 13 6 0 .181 39 1 2 .952 
Major league totals.................. 2,503 8,396 2,1742,873 714 123 .3424,673 557 175 .968 


Ruth hit a total of 5,793 bases; 506 doubles, 136 triples and 113 sacrifices. Runs batted in 2,209; Bases 
on Balls 2,056 and Struck out 1,330 times. 

The longest home run on record was hit by Ruth ee an & game between the Boston Red Sox and 
New York Giants in Ge Ad Fla. The ball travelled 587 


*Sold to New York A for $125,000, January, isgo.” 
WORLD’S SERIES RECORD 
Year Club League G AB R 4H HR SB BA P E 
1915 Boston........American... i 1 8 0 0 Q .000 . 7 0 000 
1916 Boston......... American. . 1 5 0 0 0 0 .200 2 4 0 1,000 
1918 Boston........ American. . 3 5 ct) 1 0 Q .200 1 5 0 1.000 
1921 New York..... American. . Of 6 16 3 5 1 2 313 9 0 0 1.000 
1922 New York..... American. . O: oy NE 1 2 0 QO .118 9 tt) 0 1.000 
1923 New York. . American. . 6 19 8 7 3 0 .368 17 0 1.944 
1926 New York. . American. . O: 7 20 6 6 4 1 .300 8 2 0 1.000 
1927 New York. . American. . 4 15 4 6 2 1 400 10 0 0 1.000 
1928 New York. . American. . 4 16 9. 10 3 0 .625 9 1 0 1,000 
1932 New York..... American. . 4 15 6 5 2 0 .333 8 0 1 .889 
World series totals...,.......-..... : 41 2429 "S742 “15 4 325 73 12 2 .9977 
ALL-STAR GAME RECORD 
Year League Pos. AB R H 2B 3B HR RBi 
TOSScAmerioan. ..5...... 0.00% OES. 4 1 2 0 0 1 2 Boo no ry ; Me ae 
1984 American... /322.222212: Oba 2, 1 0 050 2 O- YOss000" 0 nO mean GReCITA 
All-star game totals,.........+- 6 2 2 0 0 1 2 .333 1 0 01.000 
PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP” W L P 
1914 eens omaenee:: . International... 85 245 22 9 709 219 & aes TOL ao eee 
1914 Boston. ... -American....; 4. 325 2 D667" BLP ae aay 2 3.91 
1915 Boston. . American. 39 218 18 6 .756 166 80 59 85 112 2144 
1916 Boston. . . American 44 324 23 12 657 230 83 63 118 170 1.75 
1917 Boston.... ...American 41 326 23 13 639 244 93 73 108 198 2°02 
BAUSTOOSUOM ous cajsie0 0 8 00 5's American..... 20 166 13 7 650 125 51 41 49° 40 2/99 
1919 Boston............... American..... 17. «(133 5 .615 148 59 44 658 2:97 
1920 New York............ American..... 1 4 1 0 1.000 3 2 0 4:50 
MUQMINOW VOIR, wocc. cvs. American,.... 2. 932 =O TO00n tate TG 10 4.00 
1930 New York... 2.000005. American..... L590 1) 201.0008 110 163 Sarg is so maned 
1933 New York............ American..... hi So Shs) 0 1L0005-:.12 ard 2b bse 
ee eee 
Major league totals...............+.. 1631,220 92 44 667 974 400 307 443 486 2.24 
WORLD’S SERIES. PITCHING RECORD 
Year Club League G IP Ww L Pet 
1916 Boston. ..........6055 American..... 1 14 1 Ol. 000 y R ae nue a cys 
1918 Boston... 22222102011 American’... 287 “2 N00 1s ee ae elles 168 
World’s series totals..............0005 3 «631 3 01.000 19 3 3 10 8 0. 87 
RUTH’S REGULAR RECORDS Most years leading league in’ run 
Most runs batted in, lifetime 2 908. 
Most home runs, lifetime—714. ost years league leader in runs batted in—6, 
Most home runs, American League—708. Most years 100 or more runs batted in—13 (ti 
Most home runs, World Series—15. Most long hits, lifetime—1,356 ay 
Most home runs, season—60. Most years league leader in Tee hits—7 
pions years one in oe Bund aot long hits, season—119. ‘ 
‘ost years or more home runs: ost extra bases on long hits, lifetime—2 ,920. 
Most years 40 or more home runs—11. Most 1 
Most times two or more homers in game—72. ta: years league leader in extra bases on long 
Most home runs with bases full, season—4 (tied). | Most extra bases on long hits, season—253. 


Most home runs, five consecutive games—7 (tied). Most years 1 
Most runs in league, season—177. | hits—14 ‘Gied). Oa" of more extra bages on long 


Most years 200 or more extra bases on long 
Bele ae season. 


4 “aienest slugging percentage, season—.847. 


H PITCHING RECORD 


Most 
Pot pedi So innings pitched, no runs (total 


Pitcher va ihe longest game—14 innings. 
RUTH’S OVERALL PAY 


“ t bases on balls, lifetime—2,056. Year Team Salary 
Most years league ‘leader, bases on balls, life- | 1914 Baltimore tint.) Me ciss wertonet eben ae $600 
aes : Ce ae fos Cune Satblen 5 aie fae eae 1,300 
ost consecutive years league leader, bases on oston, “CAmer.):,...csnwO an aon meen 3,500 
balls—4. 1916- Boston, (Amer!)). 5. ins <2 cctools +500 
Most years 100 or more bases on balls—13. 1917 Boston a Bialsipars eth ae eee 5,000 
Most bases on balls, season—170. 1918 Boston pep I) so tha’ alniele Ale siete 7,000 
Most strikeouts, lifetime—1,330. oe poston Am : )} hake ine he Se epee 10,000 
RUTH’S WORLD SERIES RECORDS igal_New York (Amer: tessa aie 30:00 
Most series played—10 (tied). 1922 New York ¢ 
Most series hitting .300 or better—6. 1923 New York (Am 
Highest batting BNErase._serica—. 625. 1924 New York 
Most runs, total series—37 1925 New York 
Most runs, game—4 (tied Ns 1926 New York (Am 
Most consecutive games, one or more runs—9. 1927 New York (Amer 
Most base hits—four game series—10. 1928 New York (Amer. 
Most two-base hits, four game series—3 (tied). 1929 New York (Amer.) 
Most home runs, total series—15. . | 1930 New York (Amer 000 
Most home runs, six-game series—3. 1931 New York (Amer 000 
Most home runs, seven game series—4 (tied). 1932 New York 000 
Most times two home runs, game—2 (tied). 1933 New York 000 
Most total bases. total series—96. 1934 New York 2 000 
Most total bases, four game series—22. 1935° Boston. (Nat.) : <0. ..ce-c ee saeleetinee 48,000 
eee ee Anes, —_ * 1938 Brooklyn (Nat.)...........cceeeeee 15,000 
ost long our game series—6. 
otal 2) 8s s1c.cre seislesjon'sialotereleteteieier cfolbialefete $925,900 


Most long hits in six game series—5. 

Most long hits, total series—22. 

Most extra base hits—total series—54. 

Most extra bases, game—9. 

Most times batted in three runs, one inning—2. 
Most bases on balls—total series—33. 

Most bases on balls, six-game series—8. 

Most bases on balls, seven-game series—11. 
Most bases on balls, game—4. 

Most strikeouts, total series—30. 


*Bought by ah Sox from Baltimore and farmed 
to Providence (I. L 
It is estimated Ruth received $500,000 sroee World 
Bere O00. and other sources, bringing his total 
Ruth’s No. 3 Yankee uniform was retired (June 
13, 1948) and sent to the Baseball Hall of Fame in 
Cooperstown, >" 6 


Members of National Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
The shrine of organized maseball is jocated in Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Alexander, Grover C. 
Anson (Cap), Adrian C. 
Bresnahan, Roger 


Ewing (Buck), William B. 
Foxx, James E. 


McGinnity, Joseph J. 
McGraw, John J. 
Nichols (Kid), Charles A. 


Brouthers, Dan Frisch, Frank O’Rourke, James 
Brown (Three Finger), Mordecai P. Gehrig (Lou), Henry Louis Ott (Mel), Melvin T. 
Bulkeley, Morgan C. Gehringer, Charles Pennock, Herbert J. 


Burkett, Jesse C. 

Cartwright. ‘Alexander J., Jr. 
Chadwick, Henry 

Chance, Frank L. 

Chesbro, John D. 

Clarke, Pred | 


Griffith, Clark C. 

Grove (Letty), Robert M. 
Heilmann, Harry Edwin 
Hornsby, Rogers 
Hubbell, Carl 

Jennings, Hugh 


Plank, Edward 

Radbourne (Old Feet Charlie 
Robinson, Wilbert 

Ruth (Babe), George H. 

Sisler, George H 

Spalding, Albert G. 

Speaker (Tris), Tristram E. 


Cobb, Tyrus Johnson, Byron B. 

Cochrane (Mickey), Gordon S. Johnson, Walter P. Tinker, Joseph B. 

Collins, Bower ‘c Keeler, William Traynor (Pie), Harold J. 
Collins, Kelly (King), Mike Waddell (Rube), George Edward 
Peatiakey. arGharles = Lajoie, Napoleon Wagner, Honus 

Cummings (Candy), W. A. Landis, Kenesaw M, Walsh, Edward A. 

Delahanty. Ed Mack, Connie Waner, Paul Glee 

Duffy, Hugh Mathewson, Christy | Wright, George 

Evers, John J. McCarthy, Thomas F. | Young (Cy), Denton T. 

HONOR MEN Exeoutiete 

Cc et wil m getney | lore Henne, Wittam Barnard, E. S. 
aoe i Veen’ William Hough, Frank Barrow, Edward G. 
Hanlon, Edward Klem, William Mercer, Sid eed so 


Huggins, Miller J. Kelly, Honest John Murnane, Tim Brush, John T. 


Selee, Frank Lynch, Thomas 
Ward, John M. O'Loughlin, Silk Richter, pope. Dreyfus aren 
eridan ac. Sanborn, Irving E. 
penvires Sheridan, John B Herrmann) AUSUBS 


Heydler, John A 
Quinn (Bob), J. yt 
Soden, Arthur 
Young. Nicholas 


Writers Slocum, William 
Barnes, Walter Tidden, George 


Cross. Harry E. Vila, Joe 
Minor Leagues—William G. Bramham 


World Series Attendance and Receipts Since 1921 


Clubs G |Atten. 


Connolly, Thomas 
Dinneen, William 
Emslie, Robert 
Evans, William 


Repts. 


Yr. Clubs G|Atten, | Repts. || Yr. 

“¥_,N.L-N. ¥., A. L. .| 8}269,977| $900,233|/1937|N. Y., A. L.-N. Y., N.L..| 5/238,142| 1,085,994 
1932 N. ae N. EN. ¥" A_L..| 5|185,947| 605,475||1938/N- Y., A. L.-Chicago, N. L.| 4)200,833 1,166 
1993|N. ¥., A. L.-N, ¥., N. L. .| 6/301.430| 1,063,815]|1939/N_Y., A. L.-Cin’nati, N. L.} 4 183,849| 845,329 
{924|Wash., A. L.-N. ¥., N. L. .| 7|283,665|1,093,104||1940|Cine., N. L.-Detroit, A. L. 7|281.927| 1,322,328 
1995|Pitts., N. L.-wash., A. L. .| 7}282,848]1,182,854|/1941/N. Y., A. L.-B’klyn. 'N.L..| 5|235.773| 1.107,762 
jo26|St. L. N. LAN. Y., A. L. .| 7|328,053|1,207,864||1942/St. Louis, N-L.-N.¥., A. L. 5|277,101| 1,205, 
1OBTIN Y.. A. LPlits., N.L..| 4|201,705| °783,217/|1943|N.¥., A.L.-St. Louis, N.1.} 3 277,312| 1,105,784 
1928|N. ¥..A. L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 4/199, 777,290||1944|St. Louis, N. u..-St. L. A.L.| 6|206,708| 906,122 
{929|Phil.. A. L.-Chic., N. L...| 5]190,490| 859,494||1945/Det., A. £.-Chi., N. L. ...| 7/333,457| 1,592,454 
1930| Phila..A. L.-St. Louis, N-L.| 6|212,619| 953,772|/1946|St. L.. N. L.-Boston, A. L. 7\250.071| 1,052,926 
1 ee lst. Louis, N.L.-Phila., A-L.| 7|231,567|1,030,723||1947|N. Y., A. L.-B’klyn, N. L. 7|389,763| 2,137,549 
1932|N. ¥., A. L.-Chieago, N.L.| 4/191,9 13°377||1948|Clevel’d,A.L,~Boston, N.L.| 6]358,362| 1,633,685 
1835| NY”, N. L.-Wash., A. L..| 5|163,076] 679,365|/1949|N. ¥., A. L -B’klyn, No. 5|236,710| 1,129,627 
1934|S.L NW. L,,-DetrA-L. ...| 7/281.510 1,128,995 1950|N. ¥.. A. L.-Phila., N. L'‘| 4|196,009| 953,669 
1235| Detrolt, A. L.-Chic.. N. L.| 6|286,672|1,173,794||1951|N.Y., A. L.-N. Y., N.. L.. 6|341,977| 1,633,457 
1936'N.Y.. A. L.-N. Y.. N. L..| 61302,924 ri *304,399||1952|N. Y., A. L.-Bklyn, N. L,| 71340,906|_ 1,622,753 


Receipts for 1948-1952 do not include fees for radio and television rights. This revenue customarily 


goes to players’ pension fund. 


810 Sporting Events—No-Hit Games; Longest Games; Non-Pr. 
j Hit Games Since 1920 
OR eee 
Date Clubs 


1920—July 1.........--..,/JOhWMson........ 
Henao ass 

—May : Sirs eS 
92 it. 4,. bo evsves weseeiew 


1985—Aug 
1937—June 1 


< klyn 
PGATSOR Rips de Sagas os New York-Cleveland 
BellertSeny coe aces k Cley 


neato eae ../Pelier. ... Cleveland-Detroit A... 
reaaiienchaissscovaies-c ae New York-Cleveland A 
Pe ae an ee ...| New York-Boston A.. 
ite ate hove: Tr Detroit-Washington A. 
SiR oee hh rR Brooklyn-Chicago N. 
aie 7 Detroit-New York 


*Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless in- 
nings and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. ****Opening game of season. 
MINOR LEAGUE NO-HITTER 


Dick Marlowe of Hickory, N.C., pitched a perfect no-hit game (no hits, no walks, no runs) for 
Buffalo (International League) Aug. 15, 1852, in defeating Baltimore 2-0. 


Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 RHE 
MRI L ORTON UR Hetsictsiets val dnciai bela se vive td nck CHOOKDLHOKCOKHHODDDDXD000000000001 9 2 
CTO, Se Cee eee en eee 00000100000000000000000000—1 15 2 
Game called on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes of play. 
Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
OUI CVE UGH PASS CANUTE eee ea oe 1000000000000000000000034 10 2 
SERENE a Trp p Peles tale eld edhe sa swe aways weave cians 0000010000000000000000 0-0—1 15 1 
Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes, Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 1945 


DERa IMU DM esiec Pe SPuce: Socal oly een’ saat ei nividi a wikiala eie'etens CHOOKCHDOL00000000000000000-1 112.3 
PERELOLT Mates aces Sagas sts ce cntuebss Sabie aaure 000100000000000000000000—1 i¢ 
Time of game, 4 hours 48 minutes; called on account of darkness. Batteries—Mueller (1935 innings). 


Trout (443) and Swift; Christopher (13), Berry (11) and Rosar. 


LONGEST EXTRA-INNING GAME, BY TIME—NATIONAL LEAGUE—5 hours. 19 minutes— 
Brooklyn 6, Boston 2 (20 innings), July 5, 1940. 


LONGEST SCORELESS TIE—NATIONAL LEAGUE—19 INNINGS, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 11, 1946 


EPIRA M ICED Ioan Oy. tis. ccare atseiatet aiciwre «Aiea teen 900000000000000000 0-0 10, 2 
DURUM EERO TRET rt eisis soi siete eae ath Soe each yal Raw Ghee 000000000000000000 00 8 1 
Game called on account of darkness after 4 hours and 40 minutes of play. 
ee ear eet Meer (15), Gumbert (4) and Mueller; Gregg (10), Casey (5), Herring (3), Behrman 
an wards. 


The Pittsburgh Pirates and the Boston Braves (National League) played 20 
Aug. 1, 1918, but Boston won in the 21st inning 2 to 0 a Z scoreless tana: 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 


Forty-eight State champions qualify annually in the National Baseball Congress Tourn i 
Wichita, Kans., in mid-August. To the United States champions there is ped | $10,000 cased 
The National Baseball Congress also sanctions District and State tournaments. > 


Year Champion Runner- 

1940 Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Mt, Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs 

1941 Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Waco (Tex.) Dons 

1942 Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers Waco (Tex.) Dons 

1943. Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
1944 Sherman Field (Kans.) Fliers Enid (Okla:} Army Air Field 
1945 Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field Orlando (Fla.) Army Air Field 
1946 St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos 5 Carmichael (Calif.) Firemen 
1947 Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electric Golden (Colo.) Coors Brewers. 
1948 Fort Wayne (Ind.) General Electric Elkin (N. C.) Chatham Mfg. Co. 
1949 Fort Wayne (Ind.) General Electric Golden (Cole.) Coors 

1950 Fort Wayne (Ind.) Capeharts Elk City (Okla.) Elks 

1951 Plymouth Oilers, Sinton, Texas Atwater (Calif.) Packers 

1952 Fort Myer (Va.) Colonials Fort Leonard Wood (Mo.) Hilltoppers 


Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; American Legion Champions 811 
, Minor League Pennant Winners in 1952 
; INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
: al ols 2] [3 2 al la] |g 
ie 
8) $l2lelolslels g Fite gel gisis a 
* 2) olal= § E .) r=] he) o = | 2 a) ] 
8 s/ Si sia q a| @s S/o} Ss} als] ape a 
a) 2 elSlSicjeie; o| € Club |a8/¢ o|bia by i: 
Ss EISIS/S/SiEle/ 618) § | sa g)slglale|s| Ele §| $s 
: S\GlalelalalSlaielS| a | oa Elelalsletsisigi o| 8 Eee 
; 12|13)18|34| 9|16|95|56|-620) Ba] 2} 3) 5)0)5] & S| 2/68 
188166|-571| 8 : Visliot} s3l.o56l.. 
ORI SEH HS ESS 8 | er a sass 3 asl sl ge 
Blidl- |i2[taIT0|71 |9s]-46n12e%s | Minnis’ -| a|-glidte Lolizlialis| 99| fel sesloe 
11|11}i0). . |43}13|70/84|.455/26 14 | Louisville. 9/10} slid}. .|11/14113| 77] 77|.500 
11} 7}10} 9}. .|10|65|85|-433|2934 | Indi’polis| 9} 7|11|10}2%}. .|12|15| 75). 79|.487/26 
12] 9/12| 9|ii]. .|65/88|.425/31" | Columbus.| 8/10/11) 8] 8|i0]. .|13| 68] 85|.444|32%4 
Charl’ston| 4| 8| 3] 7| 9|-7| 8f..| 46|1071.301|54% 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) ies Batting Averages (Unofficial) 
Player—team . ab. f 1 ayer—team gs. ab. h. hr. rbi. , 
Carswell, Buffalo....... 14 BPi 176 "So oo Pad Core ease nOue ar 136 475 167 “13 "78 “ap2 
Richmond, Rochester... 145 578 190 6 61 .329 | Seaice Milwaukee... 186 b2t 180 Af ina aaa 
auro, Montreal... ..; 140 528 170-711 61 322 | Secwnons Kansas Clty. «er ee a eee 
Berens Ta PRA Roane Tie Ca aay | Wlsonyet. Paul ey: 154 626 209 13 117 .334 
Lund, Buffalo. ..... Jan AeG $34 218 “77-305 |p ee ote ke 116 415 138 25 ee 
ear wontrcal-y, 7 180 $68 169 9 109 _303 | Bower, Kansas City... 140 550 182 16 109 334 
©. Thompson, Montreal. 114 415 125. 5 55 :301 | Bruton, Milwaukee... 154 650 att oh si eaae 
Jablonski, Rochester... 152 500 177 17 101 .300 | Dellwes. Kansas City... 126 262 151 280 eh aad 
Repulski, Rochester... 142 522 155 13 65 .297 | Moucl. Milwaukee... 103 327 106° % 0) ‘ai9 
Hoak, Montreal... 144 E45 160 6 67 .294 | Cimoll, Bt. Paul... 42 te ap ee 
Rendleton, Montreal... 151 595.173 11 90 291 | Nielsen. Indianapolis. 137 386 tof F eemege 
oiling, Butiaio......-. 117 454-181 13 49 ‘289 | Casein, St. Paul... ... 183 00F 1a soa cane 
Weatherly, Baltimore... 143 546 156 26 74 (286 | Scstist, Kansas City.... 136 177 ee at oe 208 
Morton, ‘Toronto........ 148 513 146 16 58 .285 Broome, Minneapolis... 142 512 156 17 99 .305 
Bucha, Rochester... ||| 144 499 142 6-70 .285 | Watt; Ninneapolls.....- 128 48 186 1 ee 
DeMars, Toronto... |. 141603 TAG 4 44 2283 | yO, ances City. ey a ee 
Blatnik, Syracuse... . | 122°4601129 © 17° 64.275 | pees ppclanapells. soe eee aoe 
| Moryn,’ Montreal: }:: 114 401 110 16 70 :274 | Wasnt Tonio 168 oe Te ee 
Stevens, Toronto... . 155 556 160° 25,112 270 | Web’ Loulsville.-..-. 16 ee ee 
puffalorc. os. 108 407 110 ° 7 46 1270 enna, Kansas City.... 110 414 122 28 90 .295 
Pitching Averages (Unofficial) 
Pitching Averages (Unofficial) Pitcher—team &. ip. w. I. pet. 
Li 
Pitcher—team 7 ap: 86. we S15 it, ma, eee Ogee 30 B10 toa Ht 5 “$08 
Mallette, Montreal..... 5% 146 62 13 £2 .867| Conley, Milwaukee..... 20 160143 11 4 1733 
Lasorda, Montreal... 33 183 75 14 5 .737 | Allen, Milwaukee 29 94 33 8 3 1727 
Crimian, Rochester..... 56 90 43 7 3 .700 | Blake, Milwaukee 134 47 10 4 (714 
Holloman, Syracuse.... 26 183 76 16 7 .696 | Hoover, Milwaukee 121 48 10 4.714 
Adkins, Springfield... 18 108 38 9 4 .692| Epperly, St. Paul. . 72 18 9 4 .692 
Fricano, tawa....... 30 191 75 17 8 .680 | Sipple, Indianapolis 159 88 9 5 .643 
Coleman, Montreal.... 23 137 68 10 5 .667 | Patrick, Columbus..... 125 73 9 5 .643 
Faszholz, Rochester.... 31196 63 15 8 .652 | Chakales, Indianapolis. 0125 69 10 6 .625 
Hetki, Toronto........ 30195 88 13 7 .650| Wall, Milwaukee....... 38 203 92 16 10 .615 
Mills, Montreal... ..... 30 164 85 11 6 .647| Negray, St. Paul....... 46 180 102 11 7 .611 
PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE Player—team g. ab. h. hr. rbi, pet 
5 Phiilips, Hollywood.... 101 353 106 9 55 .300 
§ Noble, Oakland........ 104 366 109 12 60 .298 
s al2\e x R. Wilson, Seattle...) 155 562 167 7 7 .297 
5 g o g I o) Mangan, Hollywood.... 50138 41 5 24 .297 
g)e] elses 3 & Maddern, Seattle... ... 160 545 160 8 77 .294 
Club E g 3 a 5 : ‘s 5 A 3S nee Polly weed soe 110 333 98 12 64 .294 
2ig(2/F @ 8) Bs sher, Los Angeles:.... 125 461 135 10 47 .293 
Slsl Sl) o1 8) o/ ai a Bite | Grovia Portiand. 122 130 288 165 of 86 289 
(0) »| FO) i \ 0 Ur. cl 
eae ree eam ga Oe ee 
Holly’d.. .|. . |11}11]16/23/16]14/18]109 606]. . eset ee 30 on Ja 
Gakland. .|i3}--{14t1s|11|15|18|15|104| 76|.578| 6 | Dillinger. Sacramento... 153 585 168 0 Ot Re 
Seattle. -:111/14). . |10/12/16/13/20| 96| 84|:533|13 | Cole, Hollywood. ..-..- 178 Oe tae ee ee 
Portland..| 6/10/18}. .|14|18/13|13] 92 511/17 | Sandiock’ Hollywood... 111 374 107 0 31 .286 
San Diego) SHAN Hali| Salt] 88] Be ae eee acecine ave 
geles ae 8 Pitchi A Unofficial 
San Fran. 14/10] 9| 9| 7/ig]. {17} 78|102)-433|31 vp EE Seta sa iste eee 1 ee 
Sacra’nto.|10| 7| 7|12}11| 8}11}..| 66)1 467|43 Gregg, Oakland, = ai 108 65 i 3 -786 
an uy, ani Fy 
Batting Averages (Unofficial) Lindell, Hollywood. 37 282 190 24 9 .727 
Player—team é. ab. h. hr. rbi. pct. | Lint, Holly.—Port.... 37 167 68 13 5 .722 
Restelli, Sacramento... 69 249 89 7 31 .357| Bamberger, Oakland... 27 150 67 14 6 ,700 
Boyd, Seattle.......... 161 641 205 3 75 .320| Kindsfather, Seattle... 48 278 148 21 11 .656 
A. Wilson, Seattle. ..... 160 683 216 1 59 .316| Sanford, Portland...... 35 230 107 17 9 .654 
L, Davis, Oakland....! 122 399 122 8 43 :306| Pettit, Hollywood...... 31 197 74 15 8 .652 
Bernier, Hollywood... ..-171 652 196. 9 79 :301 | Widmar, Seattle....... 38 246 106 20 12 .625 
Grace, San Francisco... 164 568 170 4 62 .300 | Queen, Hollywood..... 29 205 131 14 9 .609 


American Legion Junior Baseball World Champions 


1933—Chicago, Ill. 
1934—-Cumberland, Md. 
1935—-Gastonia, N. C. 
1936—Spartanbureg, S. C. 
1937—Lynn, Mass. 


1938—San Diego, Calif. 
1939—Omaha, Nebr. 
1940—Albemarle, N. 
1941—San Diego, Calif. 
1942—Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cc. 


1948—Trenton, N. J. 
1949—Oakland, Calif. 
1950—Oakland, Calif. 
1951—Los Angeles, Calif. 
1952—-Cincinnati, Ohio 


1943—Minneapolis,Minn. 
1944—-Cincinnati, Ohio 
1945—Shelby, N. C, ! 
1946—New Orleans, La. 
1947—-Cincinnati, Ohio 


In 1952, Cincinnati, sponsored by Robert E. Bentley Post No. 50, won the title by defeating San Diego, 


5-2, in the final, Sept. 4, in 


Duke Snider, 
two home runs 


Denver, Colo. 


Snider Ties Series Homer Record 


Brooklyn Dodger centerfielder, hit 
during the sixth game of the 1952 


World Series. October 6, bringing his total for the 


series to four, equaling the record of Babe Ruth in 
1926 and Lou Gehrig in 1928. 


The Roches‘ 
the 1952 Little Worid Series. 
= 3 FIRST GAME, Kansas City, Mo., cae 2 


re eat 100 000 100-210 2 
oer | 00-0 211 10 12 0 


Crimian 
Bucha; Erautt and Owen. Winning pitcher, Erautt; 
losing pitcher. Faszholz. Attendance, 11,666. 
SECOND GAME, Kansas City, Mo., sige so 
Rochester ........... 010 000 400-510 1 
Kansas City ........ 200 100 000—3 8 2 
Batteries—Crimian, Papai and Bucha; Russell, 
Jolly and Partee. Winning pitcher, Papai; losing 
pitcher, Russell. Attendance, 13,011. 
THIRD GAME, Kansas City, Mo., Sept. = - 
©: ik, "@. 
Rochester 000 010 100-2 8 0 
Kansas City ........ 110060004 —610 3 
Batteries—Deal, Crimian and Bucha; Schallock, 
Jones and Owen. Winning pitcher, Jones; losing 
pitcher, Deal. Attendance, 9,917. 
FOURTH GAME, Rochester, N.Y., Oct. 1 
(Limited to 5 innings on account of hoo ra 
-331 11—911 0 
Mace ore 000 000 2 0 


Kansas City . 
Rochester 


812 Sporting Events—Little World Series; Horse Show; pegs 1 
Little World Series of 1952 


ter Red Wings (International League) defeated the Kansas City Blues (A. A.) 


Batteries—Erautt and Owen; ones 
Tiefenauer and Bache, Winning p: 
iosing pitcher,-Collum. Attendance, 13,837. 

FIFTH GAME, Rochester, N.Y¥., Oct. 2 
0 @00—5 3 
3 20 —10 9 


ont 


Batteries—Russell, J 


holz, Hahn, Crimian gud Machen 
Crimian; losing pitcher, Jones. Ati 


SIXTH GAME, Rochester, N.Y., - 
010 000 030—4 


o 
Rein ona a @2 
d 


hino and Owen; Papai, 
Ltrs itcher, Papai; losing pitcher, 
Attendance, 3,093. 


SEVENTH GAME, Rochester,-N.¥., Oct. 4 


; r. h. e. 
ap ee 000 004 000—4 8 l 
nie ieee og are ° a 9:14 
Batteries—Erautt, Russell, Jolly an 3 
tina Crimian and Bucha. inning {f 
Collum; losing pitcher, Erautt. Attendance, 9,766. 


West Wins 1952 Negro All-Star Game 


The 20th annual East-West game of the Negro 
American League was won by the West, 7-3, Aug. 
17 before a crowd of 18,279, in Comiskey Park, 
Chicago, Ill. The West leads in the series, 12 
games to 8. 

A six-run rally in the third inning clinched the 


game. Included were doubles by Sherman Watrous 
(Memphis Red Sox) and Henry Bayliss (Birming- 
ham Black Barons), and singles by Duke Hender- 
son (Kansas City Monarchs) and Willie Patterson 
(Chicago American Giants). Winning pitcher, 
Dick Phillips; Kansas City Monarchs; loser, Frank 
Thompson, 


64th National Horse Show Champions 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y.,-Nov. 4-11, 1952 


Conformation hunter—Mrs. L. J. Knowles’ For- 
ward Passer; reserve, Mrs. Harry Fruehauf Jr.’s 
Master Key. 

Working hunter—Kimberton Hill Farm’s Kim- 
perling: reserve, Mrs. John Maloney’s Substitu- 
ion, E 

Young hunter—Peggy Augustus’ Waiting Home; 
reserve, John McHugh’s Monaha. 

Green hunter—John McHugh’s Monaha; reserve, 
Dr. Alvin Kay’s Ripple Boy. 

Open jumper—Mrs. George DiPaula’s Lariet; 
reserye, Joe Green’s Tamarack. 

Three-gaited saddle horse (grand champion)— 
Thomas Corcoran’s Emerald Future; reserve, De- 
laine Farm’s Foolish Notion. 

Three-gaited, 14.2-15.2—-Thomas — Corcoran’s 
Emerald Future; reserve, Vicki Mecherle’s A Sheer 
Delight. 

Three-gaited, over 15.2—Brynfan Tyddyn’s Ann 
Rutledge; reserve, Delaine Farm’s Foolish Notion. 

Three-gaited, amateur—Delaine Farm’s Foolish 
Notion; reserve, Pin Oak Stable’s Lady Lola. 

Five-gaited saddle horse (grand champion)— 
Delaine Farm’s Beau Gypsy; reserve, Brynfan 
Tyddyn’s King of Revelry. 


Five-gaited stallion or gelding—Delaine Farm’s 


PEG’S PRIDE 1952 P.H.A. WINNER 
Peg’s Pride, veteran gray gelding, 16.3 hands, owned b 


Gloster, N. J., 
Class championship with 216 roints. 


aoe Gypsy; reserve, Brynfan Tyddyn’s King of 
evelry. 

Five-gaited mare—Suzzanne Knowlton’s Stone- 
wall’s Emerald; reserve, Grand View Farm’s Wel- 
come Harmony. 

Five-gaited, amateur—Emerald Farm’s Carolina 
Caroline; reserve, Brynfan Tyddyn’s Indian Chief. 

Fine harness horse—Jim_Endicott’s Regal Aire; 
reserve, Pin Oak Stable’s Parading Lady. 

Single horse—Mrs. Loula Long Comb’s 
Competition; reserve, Mrs. Comb’s Vibration. 

Single harness pony—Pin Oak Stable’s Glen- 
holme Troubadour; reserve, Mrs. Comb’s Affection. 

Pony, large—Mrs. Marion Shotter’s Easter Hall; 
reserve, Sydney Gadd’s Craven’s Raven. 

Pony, small—Fritz Sterbak’s Surprise; reserve, 
Bobbie Gardner’s Pop Corn. 

National Good Hands saddle horsemanship— 
Diana Brown; reserve, Barbara Clevely. 

AHSA medal hunter horsemanship—George Mor- 
ris; reserve, Cynthia Stone. 

AH medal saddle horsemanship—Barbara 
Clevely; reserve, Judy Palmer. 

Alfred clay hunter horsemanship—George 
Morris; reserve, Glenna Lee Maduro. 

International Perpetual Challenge Trophy—1, 

faults; 2, French Army 


Mexican Army team, 4 
team, 7 faults; 3, United States team, 8 faults, 


y_Ted Gussenhoven, Hutchinson Stables, 


and ridden by Nancy Clapp, won the 1952 Professional Horsemen’s Association Cup 


Professional Football in 1952 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


Conference Standings Through Nov. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ‘ua = AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Points Points 

W.L. T. Pct. For . W.L. T. Pct. For Agst. 
2 TO) 6 3 0 .667 210 141 Now: York: ..52..a0 6 3 0 .667 173 107 
Green Bay ....... - 6 3 O .667 230 195 Cleveland soe) ees: 6 3 0 .667 218 152 
Los Angeles .......... 6 3 0 .667 242 172 Philadelphia ~.....)..; 6 3 0 .667 171 195 
San Francisco ........ 6 3 0 .667 233 149 Chicago Cardinals 3.6 O .333 137 179 
Chicago Bears ....... 4 5 0 .444 191 247 Pittsburgh ........... 3 6 0 .333 199 231 
IRE iS nfln ss ba eck eas 0 9 0 606 128 325 Washington .......... 2 7 0 .222 162 201 

CHAMPIONS AND LEADING. SCORERS 
National American 

Year Conference Conference Playoff Leading Scorer 
1950 |Los Angeles........... Cleveland. \) kissin. Cleveland 30, Los me 
1951 |Los-Angeles........... Cleveland......... Sree ad Ui Ribeaaitens at 


The Four Horsemen of Notre Dame 


Back in 1924 The Four Horsemen achieved fame 
as the greatest backfield turned out by Knute 
Rockne in his years as football coach at Notre 
Dame University. The players were James Crow- 
Ves shes Layden, Harry Stuhldreher and Don 
Miller. 


During the years following their gridiron career 


Hirsch, Los Angéles. 102 


Stuhldreher became director of athletics at the 
University of Wisconsin, while Crowley rose’ to 
fame as the pre-war football mentor at Fordham 
and Layden coached at Notre Dame before becom- 
ing Commissioner of the National Football League. 
from which he retired in 1946. Both Crowley and 
Layden later went into business in Chicago. 


| ADELPHI 
sa : oh ge eee 


‘ALABAMA 
(Crimson pede) 

20—Mtiee Southern . 
hia 


mad—Georgia......... 1 
42—Chattanooga..... 


pec coreia Tech. 


27—Maryland....... 


21—Auburn. 


49—Moravian 
Be amon Valley - 
20—P. -C 


ALFRED 
(Saxons) 


52—Brockport St..... 


Deets Eeikicciecvs ce. 
33—Cortland........ 


AMHERST 


(Lord Jeffs aay] 


0—American Int'l. 


28—Union........... 31 
7—Bowdoin........ 31 
33—Coast Guard..... 14 
O0—Wesleyan........ 0 
5—Tufts........... 0 
0—Trinity.......... 7 
21— Williams we Sheen 19 
ARIZONA 
(Wildcats) 
57—Hawail.......... 7 
62—N. Mex. A.&M..12 
iW EAN ete ee 0 
19—Colorado........ 4 
7—Mardquette......- 37 
13—Hardin- Simm. ...12 
13—New Mexico..... 7 
18—Tempe St........ 20 
55—Texas Western... 7 
14—Texas Tech...... 19 
ARKANSAS 
(Razorbacks) 

22— Oklahoma A.&M. 20 
7—Houston......... ep lg 
Cre Olerare s/s cis a0 13 
aay lor b OIRO EE 17 

E=EGKAS. hoes) «2 00 Fe 44 
Mississippi Rye eee 34 

12—Texas A. & M....31 

BB—RICE.... ee wes ee 35 
oe ES Oe 27 

34—Tulsa........... 44 

ARMY (U.S.M.A.) 
(Black eights) 

28—So. Carolina. “i 
0—Southern Calif. : :22 

37—Dartmouth...... 7 

14—Pittsburgh....... 22 

eis eereist tr 14 

ao—-V_ M.T.......... 14 
6—Georgla Tech....45 

14—-Pennsylvania... .13 
O—Navy .....+-5..- if 

AUBURN 
(Tigers) 
7—Maryland...:... 13 
7—Mississippi......- 20 

54—Wofford......... 7 
0—Georgie Tech. -.-33 
Laghtnenys Ritinasds oMusare 21 

21—Florida.........- 31 

$4__Mississippi St....49 
7—Georgia........- 13 
3—Clemson.......-- 0 
0—Alabama 21 


BATES 
(Bobcats) 
| eat 1 iene 13 
6—Massachusetts. . . 39 
19—Middlebury...... 14 
a Ost asses 26 


C= Mame 5, shzeeaietac 
6—Bowdoin......... 2 
L7—Colb ys, Jee reas 0 
BAYLOR 
(Bears) 
17—Wake Forest... .. 14 
31—Washington St... 7 
17—Arkansas........ 20 
21—Texas Tech...... 10 
21—Tex. A.& M..::. {0} 
20 FO Grate ein 2 
oa—Texas sess sw ciee: 35 
6—Houston......... 28 

hae MES TIS eo 7 
0 
O—Clemson.. .:,.....). ¢ 13 
23—Detroit.-....... 20 
SRAVIRTs sere ileleieie 6 
7—Holy Cross ..... 21 
BOSTON U. 
- (Terriers) 
6—Wiehita 6.5. 0 
21—Syracuse.....-.. 
0—Marauette.......21 
UC ee ee eae 7 
33—Wm. & M....... 28 
29—Lehigh .20 
7—Maryland . 34 
14—Temple.. 14 
14--N, Y. U..; mers 
6—Villanova.. eit! 
BOWDOIN 
(Polar Bears) 
20—Tufte. 222. 6: 35 
7—Wesleyan......-. 27 
3i—Amherste; sees: 0 
26—Williams........ 19 
L2Z—=COlIDY.. ee ee es 6 
28—Bates .5 0 eee ss 6 
Sd— Maine Sse cine > 14 
BRADLEY 
(Braves) 


7—Kansas State..... 21 


21—Calif. Poly.. 0 

O—Wichita...... 13 
14— Bowling Green 21 
40—Wayne U;.... 21 


33—Drake.. 


0 
14— Toledo. .20 
0—John Carroll: :..: 41 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 
(Cougars) 
14—New Mexico..... 10 
28—Montana........ 7 
G—Utahy ree ee 34 
14—Denver.......... 13. 
13—Wyoming........ 24 
27—San Jose St...... 44 
26—Utah State. .....27 
6—Col.A:&M..... 27 
6—Arizona St...... 47 
BROOKLYN 
(Kingsmen) 
12—Hobart.. ao 
0—Hamilton 
20—Nat'l. Ag 
O—Adelphi. . 
14—Wagner... 
O0—Kings Pt 3 
7—Rhode Island... .55 
BROWN 
cee Bruins) 
O— Yale. iste ore 8 
@uithode Island . 7 
0—Holy Cross...... ‘46 
7—Rutgers......... 19 
Q—Princeton........ 39 
21—Connecticut...... 13 
28—Harvard......... 21 
Q—Columbia........ 14 
27—-Colgate.........33 


College Football Coren in 1952 


Leading American colleges and nicknames; scores through Nov. 29 


19—Tempie. . 
22—Buffalo. . 
0—Colgate . * 
28—Lehigh.......... 6 
7—G. Wasihctan. 
26—Gettysburg...... Pil 
O—Delaware........ 13 


BUFFALO 
(Bulls) 
13—Cortland St...... 33 
7—Connecticut...... 47 
ae fate 1 


CALIFORNIA 
(Golden pesrel 


34—\Col. of Pacific... .13 
28—Missouri......... 14 
49—Minnesota....... 13 
41—Oregon.......... Z 
27—Santa Clara...... 7 
o—S. Terriers ane 10 
7i—U, ON eis 28 
y Wasninae oe Saisik ets 
Soe net St...13 
26—Stanford......... 0 


CARNEGIE TECH. 
(Tartans) 
21—Calif. Teachers. . .2 
27—Bethany 

40—Johns Hopkins... 
13—Allegheny....... 
10—Case: Techw. .. 4... 0 
20—W. & J 
6—Lehigh.......... 26 


CHATTANOOGA 
(Mocassins) 
86—Georgetown (Ky.). 0 
28—Abilene.......;.. 
39—Middle Tenn..:.. 

6—Tennessee....... 26 


23—Memphis State... 6 
14—Miss. Southern. . eee 


47—Louisville........ 
28—Alabama Se 
30—Tampa.. 
40—Dayton. 


CINCINNATI 
(Bear Cats) 


13—Kansas St....... 6 
14—Tulsa...°....... 14 
20—Xayler..........% 13 
27—Wabash......... 27 
6—Kentucky........ 14 
41—W. Reserve...... 2 
oats ate tes ES 7 
54—W. and L........ 0 
3a wien (65 bahar 9 
CITADEL 
(Bulldogs) 
o> Goorgia Tech....54 
Feel ME eis an ate 14 
6—Viorida Saaedse 33 
18—Newberry........ 7 
7—Furman......... 7 
28—Presbyterian..... ch 
wea Carolina. ..35 
Re Oe eee 20 
oe Dieta ate race 14 
CLEMSON 
(Tigers) 
53—Presbyterian..... 13 
7—Villanova........14 
Q—Maryland........ 28 
18—Florida.......... 54 
O—S. Carolina...... 6 
13—Boston College... 0 
12—Fordham........ 12 
14—Kentucky....... 27 
O—Auburn......... 3 
COAST GUARD 
(Bears) 
41—Norwich......... 20 
20—Colby.......-... 18 
40—Wesleyan........ 7 
14—Amherst......... 33 
10—Worcester Tech.. 2 
0—Trinity.......... 20 
pe bUe Pict eeeeterayerecy 3 12 


COLBY 

18 ne Mules) | 

19—N Hee 
13—Trinity. 

6—Bowdoin 

13—Maine. 

0—Bates. 


COLGATE 
(Red Raiders) 
Gaon 


34—Utah State...... 4 


42—Texas Tech BP cn 


7—San Diego Nav.. 
14—Oregon.. 5. eee 
27—Santa Clara...... 
50—Fresno St........ 


COLORADO 

- (Buffalos) 
20—San Jose. . 
21—Oklahoma. 
12—Kansas... 
34—Arizona.... Es 
21—Iowa 'St.5 ae 


61—Col. A. & M,..., 


COLUMBIA 
(Lions) 
0—Princeton Jena 


CONNECTICUT 
(Huskies) 
13—Yale:..;,.. 2 ae 34 
47—Buffalo.......... 7 
26 — Mase Peet 
13—Maine........... 7 
25—Delaware........ 13 
16—New Hampshire. .12 
13—Brown....3....4: 21 
25—Rhode Island . 28 
CORNELL 
(Big Red) 
7—Colgate......... 14 
7—NaVy . ..... 22 see 
6—Syracuse. . «+20 
O—Yale..... 13 


0—Princeton. 
21—Columbia 

7—Michigan 
13—Dartmouth . 

7—Peny ia) eee 


DARTMOUTH 
(Indians) 
9—Holy Cross... 


0—Pennsylvania..... 


(AID YF «2 ee 
29—Rutgers....5.0. 04 


See ENE spares y 


DAVIDSON 
illdesss) 


6—N. C. State 


38—Richmond. 
13—G. Washington. 


14—=Citadell, cum age 


DELAWARE FURMAN  ‘HOFSTRA _ 


(Blue Hens urple Hurricanes) P 

1g—Gettysburg 14 i Mote ee 1 ee ne oe 
4 | "eee. Catling? a7 | apa ; 

ps f 2) Se of a acwesa.d a 
ta0) "25 | 20—Wilkes 13 
ef 34 
ee 0 
“21 20 
6 ae 

28 


HOLY CROSS 


29—Lowry AFB...... 0 


34—Colorado........ (Crusaders) 
Colorado A&M. .28 27—Dartmouth...... 9 
7—Montana........ 17 12—Fordham........ 7 
CAN a OES aes See 35 B5=N, Y¥..G..ci.ca, 0] 14 iterates 
13—B’ham Y’g....... 14 46—Brown.«.........- 0} 10—TexasA. &M.... 
27—Drake......... 19 19-—Siyraetse -..'Scateo 20 
O0—New Mexico..... 15 7—Maratette....... 0 |. 14—Miss: St. eee 
13—Utah State......20 13—Colgate. “‘ptatings 2f 1 i i 
—Wyoming...« ico ans fami/ . 33 
DETROIT 28—Temple.. ... : 37 Talons ead i 
(Titans) 21—Boston Coll 2 ees oT 
22—Wichita Sp ae Bel neces it > AGG | Yo Tenmeweon eae 
'—Villanova........ GEORGIA TECH. IDAHO —™— .-| >_> 
27—Marauette....... 37 (Vandals 
Bix-Drake...:: >... se eT eg 1c Washtnnten sae aS Eo 
6—Okla. A. & M:.::21| 17 worida. 14 | 21—Utah..2... 02205. 21 em 
a) SB 
28—Fordham........ 20190 — SoM Us. oe. 7] 14—Oreson nose kn 20 
Brus ee? gs | te tulane. 22.2... 8 | s_North Dakota St: 9 
en write ne oes MDUPN. sissies ms : 
on: .-33 30—Vanderbilt.. Sas 0 , ne ae eG ire sae 
(Red Devils) 45—army. 20222022. 6 | 27 =Montanas..-.... 0 
0—Trixity 21] 7—Alabama. .. = ees State..... 6 
18— Allegheny tee As 30—Fla, State. ...... LLINOIS 
7 Western Md...) 6 | 2 Georgia. - +. 2-5. 9| righting tlini) 
8—Juniata.........- 10 GEORGIA 33—Iowa St......... 7 
er. Se Sab #3 (Bulldo as) ghacy Boas Soares 7? 
fmm © (=) 009 Sef: eS ars mare ashingten om egy 4 
14—Jouns Hopkins. - “32 Sag Se Seige “16 ppoMinn 00 13 
rsinus...... rhs pee PONG oe uacainetanek 0 
DRAKE 9 32—Michigan eis eee 13 
9—Maryl OBO irene e's Ry 
(Bulldogs) 27—L. 8. U oral Dee TOW 8s che aackenels 13 
14—Towa St. T....... 13.) “0 Ficrida: 3 EE 80 7—Ohio State. 2.1) “oS 
13—Dayton 3 26—Northwestern, . 8 
34—Emporio St... :. 118 | 1?~Alabama. o 
14—Boston Coll... |. ! ig Auburn oe ches INDIANA 
0—Detroit.......... oy ~ (Fightin Hoosiers 
ooBradley. 020°. 33 9—Georgia Tech ... .23 13—Ohio St State 5 33 | LEBANON VALLEY 
REE OLO VION 6 505 iy a) arte) \ Tine feo 13.4. ORE a eae 
iS AA or 22 GETTYSBURG 13—Michigan. :! 111! 28 | gtiying Dutchman) 
14—Wichita. 7°22 431g po eullet)—_g | $e Remplec. es 2 
DREXEL Bataercctists! « —Northwestern. .. .23 
28—W. Maryland 6| 7—Pittsb erat: 
eee at gq | O—albright« Phdeontichines Ger ae 
47—Ursinus.........39| ,.7—Lehigh. .. 15} 14—Wisconsin....... 37 
2 SY, Se 31 32—Muhlenberg...... 7 16—Purdue (2.53 3%.) 21 
21—Rendolph-Macon. 12 | 3° rebenon Valley . .23 IOWA STATE 
Peay na: 8 2i—Bueknell. °° 22.26 (Hawkeyes) LEHIGH 
7—Swarthmore 26 | 20—-F.& M......... 6 | 57—So. Dakota St....19 (Engineers) 
DUKE" "" Fa Hilinol scans. 33} 7—-N. Y.U 
(Blue Devils) HAMILTON y—vebraska.... 6... 16 
34—Wash. & Lee..... 9 (Continentals) A Sed erie “iy CARGO a 
pia tennessee 2220001 0 88 Wagner. 2°02.2120 | Q=Missourt 0102... 19 
BY—No. Caroline Si." 6 35 Swarthmore Se #3 | 88—Drake. 02201 
i Gehle week 7 6—Hobart. eit he als 27— Kansas State..... 0 
— Geo: c i—Rochester.,...... 33 
6—Navy....... Boe UDO cco ie vis 7 met hs 
Wake Ay roe ame acpi tas T 
ey eae +. 0 HARVARD 13—Indiana. ..:.1:!/20 on beers) 
(Gators) - ine Crimaada) RRS Sr een ra oe ey 
a! aL rin, — WISCONSIN. .,..... 
33— Sere sents Sh 7—columbia won 16 | B-Ohio Statens) 0 
33—Citadel **"9 | 42—Wash'gton (St. L) 0 | _7—Minnesota....... 17 
Ripecicmaon: iN a ae 13 | 21—Colgate......... do), 18-——Tlinols co ee 33 
13—Vanderbilt, .;::::20 | 26—Dartmouth . So Northwestern. ..14 
30—Georgia...... °°” 0 35—Davidson. O—Notre Dame..... 27 
12— Tennessee” 2.135 | 2 Brown. 2200) JOH HOPE 
43—Miami..,._... |: 6 ale +411 139. MAINE 
FORDHAM 5 Cl oe: 19 
panos ie, RES"? | ab Rempiyd oo | pede nde g 
8—Quantico Marines.21 | 13—Wagner . cet cay ee Macey pies 20 24—Now Menipenane: ; 
SS: rg aan i4| 8 —Juniata,..., ee 36 Se Carona atta nat A Het alr i me 
20—Detroit.....! 28 | 19—Ursinus. . . 26 35 a pumore eats a 62—Bates eee @ 
42—Clemson..- 00.2112 13—Hamilton.... 1.) '32 | {5 pares OES nS : ; 
33—Temple.. tert Och Ge Oneness 25 IRS Wests Nis setae 6 li Bonne te ee 
13—Syracuse. Ska 26 | 14—Susquehanna, ||: | 47 KANSAS STATE. ||) cUljucaie ne me 
45—N, rye u. Sek 0 | 12—Swarthmore,..... 14 (Wildcats) MARQUETTE 
21—Bradley........ 
ioipioteai) HOBART 6—Cineisnatt: rapeecad 19—Wiseonsc 42 
19—Johns Hopkins. ..13 (Statesmen) 0—Missouri.......; 126 | 21—Boston Univiss.. 0 
$8—Dickinson. . 48—Brooklyn iene 12 | 14—Nebraska,..) 22: 27 | 37—Detroit.......5 1527 
30_—Albright Py Souham Soe ser’ ks ie eo sae ae i aialege liste 26 | 37—Arizona.....:... v4 
40—Am. Int'l 13—Kenyon......... 14| 6—Kanses... 222277 38 O Hele Brbes ennchsge 
gMamlenbaie 8) gama 000 § af Caloead 2229 | MLO 
6—Gettysburg.. 2). ! 20 | 20—Alfred....: 20] O—TIowa State....1..27| 27—Coll. of Pac. >: 7-27 


i se ee 


SS Orene iene Celene Football Scores in 1952 


Mion 
wie. ns 


i 


NAVSONS 


34—Boston U.. 
14—Mississippi. E 
Alabama 


toto 
4 


6 
25—New Hampshire. . 
‘Tutts 0 


MIAMI (Ohio) 
42—Bowling Green. 


22—Marquette 
9—Cincinnati 


MICHIGAN STATE 


27—Michigan 3 
17—Oregon State 
48—Texas A. & M.... 6 
48—Syracuse 
34—Penp State 


MICHIGAN 

(Wolverines) 
13—Michigan State... 
7—Stanford 


sca rer eae 


7—Chio ee 
MIDDLEBURY 


MINNESOTA 
(Golden Gophers) 
13—Washington 
13— California 9 

27—Northwestern.... 
inois 7 


0—Michigan 


13—Nebraska 
21—Wisconsin 


MISSISSIPPI STATE 
BeNo Texas State. . 


27—Kentucky 
$6 Alabama 


a —s ._ 


MISSISSIPPI 
(Rebels) 

SES peer State... 6 
eee aT 13 
O0—Aub ei 

(Tigers) 

10—Maryland....... 13 

14—California....... 28 

26— Kansas State..... 0 
Pes icles are rauses 25 
7—Okla. A&M..... 14 

19—Iowa Sfate....... 0 

10—Nebraska........ 

27—Colorado........ 
7—Oklahoma....... 47 
20—Kansas........:. 
MUHLENBERG 
(Mules) 

T9—Rutgers’ =. joa. 19 

12—Bucknell -46 

37—Lafay’t ..0 
7—Albr oe .13 
7—Gettysbur -32 

21—Delaware. -12 

13—Lehigh... .26 
O—F. andM... oud: 

NAVY (U.S.N.A.) 
Bi — FW BIG cfee econo <3 0 
Pepe Sanco 
— 5 oy Sa 0 
Z=Marylaad SOP cone 38 
(—Penn.7.. 2225-3. 7 
AeoaN otre Dame..... 17 
DURE Cr rence. a 
23 — Columbia oo Sacre 0 
NEBRASKA 
(Cornhuskers) 
46—South Dakota.... 0 


€28-—OFregon sy. ost sc. 1 
16—Iowa State....... 


0O—Penn State det, 
6—Colorado .16 
6—Missouri .10 
14— Kansas .13 
7—Minnesota .13 
13—Oklahoma....... 34 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Wildcats) 
13—Upsala.......... 7 
7— Rhode Sie ey xe 
7—Maine ..24 
14—Springfield Boi cocoa 14 
28—St. Lawrence..... 19 
12—Connecticut...... 16 
13—Massachusetts. . . 25 
23—Kent State...... 21 
NEW YORK UNIV. 
(Violets) 
10—Lehigh.......... 7 
20—Kings Point...... 20 
O0—Holy Cross...... 35 
7—Temple.......:.. 34 
14—Lafayette 7 
7—Boston .14 
14—Rutgers...:..... 27 
O—Fordham........ 45 
- NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE 
(Wolfpack) 


0—Geo. Washington. 39 
0—Georgia.. 49 


28—Davidson 6 
—Duke.... 57 
13—Fla. State. vA 


6—Wake For 21 
25—W. and L .-14 
6—Pitt....... aan 
Ww. sis (ae Swe RIS 41 
NORTH CAROLINA 
(Tar Heels) 
7—Texas........... 28 
7—Wake Forest..... 9 
14—Notre Dame..... 34 
Esa hee paces Gemeihals 41 
7—Virginia.....:... 
27—South Ogrolinin. 
O—Duke........... 34 
34—Miami.......... rf 
NORTHEASTERN 
(Huskies) 
0—Rhode Island... .32 
CS ee Ae ene 27 
13—Brandeis........ 28 
7—Amer. In'tl...... 41 
27—Bates.........-- 7 
40—Massachusetts. . . 26 
33—Vermont........ 6 


815 
NORTHWEST: OREG: 
(Wildcats) (Webfoow) 
lk California... .31 Us Cy ee 13 
20—Vanderbilt..._-._; 20 | 13—Nebraska 28 
26—Minnesota 27 dah 14 
14—Michigan. 8 ‘41 
— Ini 
a7 ene State et 
2 isconsin 
14—Towa,.- 4, 
28—Illinois 
21 Stanton State ata 
ioe PENN, aa 
orsemen STAT 
20—Coast Guard .41 (Nittany Lions) 
7—Springfield .34 | 20—Temple. 
13—Colby.. .19 20—Purdu 
43—Champlain -19 | 35—Wm. & M 
26—Vermont. .27 | 35—West Virg: 
26—Middlebury...... 14 | 10—Nebraska 
20—Worcester Tech. . 12 —Michigan State 
S6—— FP ich = ertiveiernse 21 | 14—Pennsylvania. . 
Mee 
NOTRE DAME 7—Rutge 


(Fighting eens 


7—Pennsylvania. . 7 
14—Texas........... 3 PENNSYLVANIA 
19—Pittsburgh Sera: 22 (Quak <a 
26—Purdue...... 1.1! 14| 7—Notre Dame..... 7 
a eS Cearolinn. ..14 |, _7—Dartmouth. .. | 7 0 
Navy a: es eee 6 | 13—Princeton........ 7 
Be OFCOM oP se te 21 | 27—Columbia....._.. 1% 
3—Michigan State...21] ¢—~Navy. .3 ccacues 
27—Towaee aes 0 | .7—Penn State’! 2277 14 
9Bo. Cale. 2123 0 | 27—Georgia...... : 
13——Arniy:, -5 14 
OBERLIN 14—Cornell ee Bs 
(Yeomen) 
33—Allegheny PITTSBURGH 
34—Otterbein. . (Panthers) 
28—De Pauw.. ~~ 6.)°26—Iowa:.. Sao 14 
O0—Wittenberg...... 27 |.-20—Oklahoma....... 
14—-Ohio Wesleyan. ..13 | 22—Notre Dame..... 19 
13—Rochester....... 34 | 22—Army. 0 eee 
‘Denison. * bias 21 0—West. Virginia. . 
7—Wooster,.:...¢.. 39 | 28—Indiana... -y.0 ee 
21—Ohio State....... 4 
say te oe eR C. State...... 6 
uckeyes —Penn. Sta 
pied eeeers Pa rahelar erst 13 pi ioe 
SME UIC ersretchaterai vie PRINCET 
3— Wisconsin NCETON 
35—Wash. State 14—Columbia........ 0 
0—Iowa en .. 61—Rutgers......... 19 
24—N’ western 7—Pennsylvania. ...13 
14—Pittsburgh 0 


> ee BR See 


27—HIllinois.. . 27—Cornell. 0 
27—Michigan. . eae = 10 
OHIO, UNIVERSITY 37 vale 
obcats — D: 
20—Morris Saas 36 33: artmouth . 
=F Old Oss < erevadeiarere PURDUE 
22—West. Reserve.... 7 (Boilermakers) 
2i-—-KeRb asian att 18 | 20—Penn State...... 20 
0—Miami (Ohio)... .20 | 21—Ohio State....... 14 
28—W. Michigan..... 13 | 41—Towa......1..... 14 
7—Cincinnati....... 41 | 14—Notre Dame. .... 26 
33—Bowling Green. ..12 | 40—Illinois.......... 12 
21—Marshall........ 21 ishigee State...14 
OKLAHOMA A. & M. | {0—Michigane. |...) 21 
(Cowboys) 21—Indiana......... 16 


20—Arkansas........ 22 
&M.... 


Rak 
(Fighting Engineers) 
27—Northeastern. 


7—Alfred...4.0% 37 
20—Kings Point .32 
6—Union..... fo 
14—Rochester. ....0 
7—Wash. State...... 9] 6—Worcester Tech. 36 
7—Oklahoma,...... 54 ae pe Aprarc 49 
—Norwich......... 
OKLAHOMA t : 5 
(Sooners) RHODE ISLAND 
21—Colorado........ 21 Rams) 
49—Pittsburgh....... 20 | 32—Northeastern..... 0 
49—Texas..........- 20| O—Maine........... 3 
42—-Kamnsas.......... 20 | 27—New 7 7 
49—Kansas St....... 6| 7—Brown.......... 6 


26—M aseschunetien 7 
40—Springfield....... +20 
55—Brooklyn College. 7 
28—Connecticut...... 25 


54—Okla. A.&M 


seeks RICE 
OREGON STATE wis 
(Beavers) : or en ee Pages 7 
14—Utah............ —=L: 8.0 anne 
14—Michigan St..... 17 |. O—U. C. L. A....... 20 
28—Stanford...,... .41)| 14—S. Mi. OU) Sacer 21 
6—So. California....26 | 7%—Texas..........- 20 
20—Wash. State..... 33 | 7—Wisconsin. «2h 
ioe aw seeinaton are Meters 38 | 35—Arkansas . -33 
0—U. CO. L. A.... 1.157 | 16—Texas A. & M.... 6 
6—Idaho........... 27 | 12—Texas Christian. . 6 
22—Oregon.........-. 19 | 20—Baylor........-. 14 


:19 
ao ew ones -28 
15—Ar “B* 26 
6— 


(Broncos) 
13—Stanford......... 
9—K: 


ig. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Game Cocks) 
Paes rol ord 


19—North Sik cena 
6—West 


.39 
so. CALIFORNIA 
(Trojans) 

35—Washington St. 
‘ Bao western ress 
— AMY . 
20—S. Diego. 
28—Oregon State. 
10—California... ‘ 
54—Stanford,........ 7 


SO. METHODIST 
peematen gs) 
7—Duke 


7 
4 
SSPRIN GFIELD 
(Maroons) 

7—Harvard......... 27 
34—Norwich......... 7 
20—Massachusetts. . . 20 
14—New Hampshire. .14 


20—Rhode Island. .40 
14—Cortlandt St..... 14 
Am. Intern’), ..,.. 7 
STANFORD 
(Indians) 


28—Santa Clara,..,.. 13 
14—Wash. State ; 
14—Michigan. . 
oe Stat 
14—U. C. 


ia Washingien.” erates 27 
35—San Jose St...... 13 

7—So. California, ...54 
20—Oregon BMP thie: ona 21 


aie gee Meat. 


a, =f 3 
9—Johns Hopkins 
26—Drexel 


SYRACUSE 

(Orangemen) 
12—Bolling Field..... 
34—Boston Univ..... a 


(Owls) 
13—Penn — Rote 
21—Albright 0 


6-—Fordham.. 2.2... 
O—Holy Cross.... 


TENNESSEE 
(Vols) 
14—Miss, State. ..... 
0—D 


36 —Miovias 
ja—Kentucky. . 
46—Vanderbilt, . 


TEXAS A. ; & M 


7—Kentucky. 
$—Miohigan State. 
7—T 


13—S. M. U 
6—Rice... 
12—Texas, . 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
(Horned Frogs) 

Son 

0—U. C. 


TEXAS TECH. 
(Red Raiders) 
ete areas State... 7 


asRACO see Ne ce ee 134 
21—Golk of Pacific. . .42 
14—Texas Western. ..20 
10-—BaVlor acer 21 

d—Houstony yeh ss 20 
19—North Texas St. Sen 


20—T Rare Reateh 26 
mere 
7 onghorna) 

Siar Ta Usk eee os 
38 North < Carolina... 7 

3—Notre Dame..... 514 
70—Oklahoma ATOMS 9 

44—Ar ee 7 
20—Rice. aay 
31—S. M. 14 
35—Baylor. ..33 
14 Cy y ve 


32—Texas A&M. 


‘Hobart,...+.-... 0 
20—Tufts...........12 


(Green Wave) 
16—Georgia 


TULSA 
(Golden Hurricane) 
RE are ps ons. at 


U. Cc. L. 
(Uclans epee 
ah 
14—T U 


(Dutchmen) 
19—St. La: 


UPSALA 
(Vikin gs) 
13—Bridgeport....... 
7—New Hampshire. “48 
13—Lincoln 6 


(Agsies) 
ae hae a Shutomes 0 


21—Fresno 8. 
7—Col. A. & M 
20—Wichita . 
27—Brigham Young: 126 
29—Denver.......... 13 
UTAH 
(Redskins) 
(an eee State..... 14 
21—Tdahoy outs ccs 21 


27—Wyoming........ 21 
eee: eae aan 20 
14—Col. A.& M...., 
16—Santa Clara ee aeceia 13 


stern. eee 
13—Middlebury...... 


VILLANOVA 
(Wildcats) 
25—Kentucky. . 
14—Clemson 


see eee 


VIRGINIA 
(Cavaliers) 
27—Vanderbilt....... 0 - 
€2-—V. Pz Ta eee 0 
50—G. Yyeshington sa: 0 
33—V eas 
7—Duke. 


49—Richmond..... ee 
21—W. & L 


(Seahawks) 
18—Haverford....... 1 
20—Hamilton........ 33 


6—Moravian........ 25 
7—Hofstra...... +95 
WAKE FOREST 
(Demon Deacens) 
14—Baylor..... 17 
28—W. & M, 21 
cee Goilege 7 
O—Villanova........ a0 
9—North “Caroitains 7 
21—N. C. State. ..... 6 
9-—T.. (C. aan 27 
Y—=Duke. > occas 14 
S—Furman’, ine sy 0 
39—S0, Gare wsaas 14 
waceieron AND 
JEFFERSON 
(Presidency 
13—Denison.......... 7 
CASES: Ses nor ites 13 
20—Geneva.......... 7 
33—TDhiel eee ae 0 
35—Carn, Tech.. -20 
1=-Upsala one 21 


ae ee eS oe 
“3 Se 


4 
WASHINGTON AND WESLEYAN 
; LEE tele 
(Generals) 33—Middlebury...... 6 
— ap tolerete suo ig tala nto ry nate A 
] pire wee —Coast Guard..... 
_ 28—G. Washington’ 133 |27—W. P.T. ae ad 
i—Richmond....... 20} O—Amherst......... 0 
3 ee yiehis os pee San Pe 
7—Vanderbilt. °° 1.67 | 7—Trinity,....21111 6 
14—N. C. State...... ss 
O—Cincinnati.......54 
7 t4—Virginie . 2.dis. cll 
WASHINGTON STATE WEST VIRGINIA 
% (Cougars. (Mountaineers) 
7—S. California... .. 35 | 14—Furman......... 22 
-13—Stanford.....! ..-14 | 49—Waynesburg..... 12 
7—Baylor.....: Z 21—Penn. State...... 35 
7—Ohio State....... 35 | S1—W..@. Ls... 6. 13 
33. ONSts. ct 20 | 16—Pittsburgh....... 
RS AGABOS so... ck ose 24—G. Washington... 0 
19—Oregon eee eae oa abe shee ces 
elifornia.......:28 we Bede ee 
9—Oklahoma A&M.. 7 | 13—South Carolina... 6 
2i—Wash...-..:....33 
WASHINGTON 
39. Idan oo 14 WEST AR 
cos OR oka ao 4 M YLAND 
19—Minnesota.......13 errors) 
(CES On Oe eee 32 | 6—Gettysburg...... 28 
14—Tilinois. .......... 48} 6—Randolph-Macon, 7 
49—OreZon. oo... ss os "| “6—Dickson. «0055.5. tf 
27—Stanford......... 14 | 19—Hamp.-Syd...... 7 
38—Oregon State..... 13 | 24—Penn. M.C...... 20 
22—California....... 7), 6—Drexel.... cuss 0 
0—So. California 33 '| 26—Lebanon Valley.. 0 
33—Wash. St........ 7° _0—Johns Hopkins... 12 


WEST. MICHIGAN 
(Broncos) 


bein) eee 
PS= Ohta Uren saeroee 28 
13—Western Res.....16 


WILLIAM & MARY 


(Indians) 
o4-—V ENOL ee 13 
21—Wake Forest..... 28 
23—Penn State....... 35 
BV ices rec 14 
28—Boston U........ 33 
42—Richmond....... 13 
3. Pa ae pti ea ies 15 
41—N. C. State...... 6 
V8-=Virginia, es 3s 20 
WILLIAMS 
(Ephs) 

0—Bolling A. F. B.. .28 
7—Rochester. ... 5.5 12 
9—Middlebury...... 0 
19—Bowdoin..;...... 26 
VO—— Taft jz si.icneaig state ha 20 
25—Union....0...0... 34 
14—Wesleyan........ 6 
19—Ambherst......... 21 


Canadian Intercollegiate Championship—University of Western Ontario. 
Heisman Trophy (Most outstanding college player)—Billy (Curly) Vessels, Oklahoma. 


Conference Football Winners 


Pacific Coast 
Conference 


Ivy League Big 10-9 


Southern 
Conference 


Southeastern 
Conference 


_ Sporting Events—Conference Champions; All America Teams; Coach of Year 817 


"iadasee 

a rs, 
42—Marquette.......19 
20—LHllinois. . . 


0— Kansas State 


21—Denver PRES 


YALE 
(Elis -unofficial) 
34—Connecticut...... 
0O—N 


21—Princeton..... aeons 
41—Harvard.........14 


Southwest 
Conference 


Wokie-oers William & Mary..| Mississippi. ...|S. M. U. 
So oe Clemson.........|Georgia.......|5.M.U. 
North Carolina. ..|/Tulane........ Rice 
ear ephvere-s Washington & Lee|Kentucky......|Texas 
BR SSEL eV ere Maryland.......|/Georgia Tech. ,/T. C. U 
Seep aee Wisconsin..... Duke .... ..:....!'Georgia Tech =. !Texas\ 2 same 
All America Football Teams for 1952 
LOOK MAGAZINE 
(Grantland Rice and Football Writers Association of America) 
Offensive Defensive 
End Bernie Flowers...........27. Purdue | End Frank McPhee.......++-+ Princeton 
Tackle Hal Miller..=. oo. sigewn Georgia Tech | Tackle Dick Modzelewski........ Maryland 
Guard Elmer Willhoite-......, So- California | Guard Frank Kush......... Michigan State 
Center Tom: Catuns o..isc she stee Oklahoma | Guard Harley Sewell. 5. s/s aera Texas 
Guard JobD Michels... 6. ss Tennessee | Tackle Eldred Kraemer..........Pittsburgh 
Tackle Kline, Gilbert. .........-. Mississippi nd Don. Voss, :. <2. i newton Wisconsin 
End Tom Stolhandske.. .......... Texas | Backer-up Donn Moomaw........... U.C.L.A, 
Back Jack Scarbath............ Maryland | Backer-up George Morris......... Georgia Tech 
Back Billy Vessels...... Wig aieye ahs Oklahoma ack Gil Belek js 7 nc epee Kansas 
Back Gene Filipski...... Beceittetoae Villanova | Back John Lattner.......... Notre Dame 
Back Paul Giels.. ii..) Ws ctecais ete Minnesota | Safety Jim Sears is sai selene So. California 
COLLIER’S 
DBAS eoeomedhc Pott a A Penn | Tackle Dick Modzelewski........ Maryland 
aoe -s age x E eee End Buck Martin.......... Georgia Tech 
Tackle RE MACRO WE <i: eisi we've 2 Halfback | Don McAuliffe... . Michigan State 
Guard Harley Sewell..............-. Texas | Halfback Johnny Lattner........ Notre Dame 
Center Donn Moomaw.........-. U.C.L.A. | Fullback Buck McPhail........... Oklahoma 
Guard Elmer Willhoite....... So. California | Quarterback Jack Scarbath............ Maryland 


Football Coach of the Year 

: The New York World-Telegram and Sun, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a 

Boa to dctarmine the outstanding Football Coach of the Year. Under the supervision of the newspaper, 
football coaches of the country choose from their’ranks the one they consider entitled to the nationa 


ranking as the football coach of the year. 


Year Coach School 
1935....|Lynn Waldorf........... Northwestern 
1936....|Richard C. Harlow...... Harvard 
1937....|Edward E. Mylin....... Lafayette 
1938....|William F. Kern........ Carnegie Tech 
1939..../Dr. Edward N. Anderson. |Iowa 
1940..../Olark D. Shaughnessy.., .|Stanford 
1941..../Frank W. Leahy.......: Notre Dame 
1942... ./}William A. Alexander. .../Georgia Tech 
1943.. _|Alonzo A. Stagg. .. |Paclfic 


1952...,!(See Addenda) 


Year Coach School 
1944....|Carroll Widdoes......... Ohio State 
1945....;Alvin N. MeMillan...... Indiana 
1946....|/Earl Blaik........ Sey os Army 
1947....|/H. O. (Fritz) Crisler,.... Michigan 
1948... ./Bennie G. Oosterbaan.....|Michigan 
1949..../Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson| Univ. of Okla 
1950..../Charles Caldwell. .......|Princeton 
1951 ..,|/Charles (Chuck) Taylor... |Stanford 


818 Sporting Events—Bowl Games; Walking, Cross-Country Runs, Marathons 
Records of Post Season Football Games 


Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance. For Bowl Game results previous to those listed 
= below, see corpen editions of The World Almanac 
ROSE BOWL ees ec ahE Air Force 13, Hardin-Simmons 7 
(Pasadena, Calif.) (16,008) 

§30—Southern mee bse 47, Pittsburgh 14 1944—Southwestern Texas 17, New Mexico 0 
i9s1_alsbone 3 Washington State 0 
1932—Southern *Galtcenia 21, pig 12 1945 Gouri western 35, Mexico 0 (13,000) 
1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 1946—New Mexico 34,’Denver 24 (15,000) 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 0 1947—Cincinnati 18, Virginia Tech 6 (10.000) 
935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13 1948—Miami 13, Texas Tech 12 (18,000) 
1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 1949—West V: 21, Texas 13Ooy 
1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0 1950—Texas Western 33, Georgetown 20 (15,000 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0 (90,000) 1951—West Texas State 14, Cincinnati 13 (16,000) 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3 (91,000) 1952—Texas Tech 25, College of Pacific 14 (17,000) 
1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,200) 
1942*Osegon State 20, D see ib 6.00 sores Callas, Tex) 

regon Sta uke 

1943—Georeia 9, U..c. L. A., 0 (93,0 1942—Alabama 29, Texas Aggies 21 (38,000) 


100) 
1944—Southern California 29, Washington 0 (68,000) | 1943—Texas 14, Georgia Fech 7 (35,620), 
1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 ((91,000) | 1944—Texas 7, "Randolph Field 7 (15,000 
“on tlie Rea ese rrr a (93,000) ate eie oo i 7y A & M 34, Texas Christan Q 
—Illinois 
1948—Michigan 49, Southern California 0 (93,000) | 1946—Texas 40, Missouri 27 (46,000) 
1949—Northwestern 20. California 14 (92,000) 1947—Arkansas 0, Louisiana. State 0 See 


1950—Ohio State 17, California 14 (100,963) 1948—Southern Methodist 13. Penn State 13 
1951—Michigan 14, California 6 (98.939) (47,000) 
1952—Illinois 40, Stanford 7 (96,825) 1949—Southern Methodist 21, Or (69,000) 


1950—Rice 27, North Carolina 13 Eat 347) 


*The 1942 game was played in Durham, N. C. | 1951—Tennessee 20, Texas 14 (75,349) 
SUGAR BOWL 1952—Kentucky 20, Texas Chistian 7 (15,347) 
(New Orleans, La.) 

1942—Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000) BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH) 
1943—Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000) (Dec.) (Montgomery-Ala.) 
1944—Georgia Tech 20, Pulsd 18 (69,000) 1941—South 16, North 0 (15,272) 
1945—Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 1942—-South North 0 (17,465) 
1 klahoma Aggies 33, St. Mary’s 13 (75,000) 1943—Boys ‘ee 13, Meridian High 0 (15,400) 
1947—Georgia 20, North Carolina 10 (73,000 >) 1944—South 24, North 7 ia 600) M4 
1948—Texas 27, Alabama 7 (72,000) 1945—North 26, South 0 (20,00 


1949—Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 (82,000) 


20, 
klahoma 35, Louisiana ee 0 (82,470) 
1951—Kentucky 13" Oklahoma 7 (82,000) Ala 33, ek g (22,500), 


1952—Maryland 28, Tennessee 13 (82,000) 1949—South 27, North 13 (21,500) 
°tMtiami, Fla) et soan a5 ee ena 
jam uw 
eons an res odio rast om sa ao epee 
abama. oston College EAST- HRI AME 
; oe ans State 19, Texas A. Se = St Francisco) ” : 
— 0, 
1945—Tuisa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000) ao Wat 6 Ete Go 
1946—Miami (Fla.) 13, Holy Cross 6 (38,000) 1943—East 13, West 12 (ea 000) 
1947—Rice 8, Tennessee 0 (36,152) 1944—East 13, West 13 (60,00 _ 
1948—Georgia Tech 20, Kansas aS (59,578) 1945—West 13, East 7 (60,000 
1949—Texas 41. Georgia 28 (60,523) 1946—East 7, West 7 (60 oo) 
1950—Santa Clara 21, Kentucky 13, (64,816) 1947—West 13, East 9 (62, 000) 
1951—Clemson 15. Miami 14 (6 5,181 1948—East 40, West 9 on 000) 
1952—Georgia Tech 17, Baylor 14 85, 837) 1949, Jan. 1—East 14, West 12 (59,000) 
SUN BOWL 1949, Dec. 31—East 28, West 6 (63,000 
(El Paso, Tex.) 1950, Dec. 30—West 16, East 7 (62, 000) 
1942—Tulsa 6, Texas Tech 0 (14,000) 1951, Dec. 29—East 15, West 14 (60, 000) 


OTHER BOWL GAMES (Jan. 1952) 

Cherry Bowl (Yokohama, Japan)—Camp Drake | View Bowl (Houston, Texas)—Prairie View 27, 
Army 26, Yokosuka Naval 12. Gator Bowl (Jack- | Arkansas A&M 26. Salad Bowl (Phoenix, Ariz.)— 
sonville, Fla.)—Miami 14, Clemson 0. Oleander | Houston 26, Dayton 21. pik oer (Birmingham, 
per ee prexas)—Hinds Reese a7 ae ce )_pettune: Cookman He Texas College 13. 

ngelo P meapple WwW. onolulu angerine Bow! ando, Fla.)—Ste - 
—San Diego State 34, Univ. of Hawaii 13. Prairie | kansas State 20. , won Se 


Walking, Cross-Country Runs and Marathons in 1952 


REMOWAL Ae, A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Event Distance Winner Time Site Date 

AM sates iohs sa .aia,e sys 40 kilometers... .}Wm, Mihalo, Thompson Prod-|3:45:50.0/D 

ucts A. A., ‘Detroit, Mich. sarborn. Mien ora 
PRIELLBVet eal otoya\ sitio 2- 8/0. 50 kilometers. .. ea Sjogren, Finnish~American|4:46:51.5 Baltimore, Md..|/May 4 
WE US8 oO Ee oI 10 kilometers... . eee Laskau, 92nd St. Y. M.|47:53.4 (Bronx, N. Y.....|June 1 
WUIMARGAU aya siavcls Sis sele yeas 35 kilometers. ..|Wm. Mihalo, Thompson Prod-|3:23:14. 

se Deeeie nomape 3:14.0|Pittsburgh, Pa..|June 22 
ESNARLG Hoagie’ picts. vo psei00's 20 kilometers.... er Black, Red Diamond A. |1:10:17.0/Fall River, Mass.|July 4 

oston ass 
EIR STSE Chi lelarec nes sd 15 kilometers.:.. Gene Chieura. Polish Falcons, /1:22:15.0|Berkeley, Calif. . July 24 
zabeth, N. 

RUERERCA VENA) custe''s, sie sin i0,.0.0 25 kilometers... . eeolt Weinacher, USAF Vet.|2:21:05.0|/Chicago, Ill.. .|Aug. 31 
I RRU Bate ate) iF 5.0% a ie 6 0 20 kilometers. . . Henry I ea 92nd St. ¥Y. M.}1:37:43.4 Providence, R. I.|Oct. 12 
VERS? folly sia die WeisTei se. 4 30 Kilometers. . .|John Dent, Pittsburgh F.0.E. |2: 3 

et i [4 2:52 :46.0 avase ye City, Oct. 19 

OTHER CROSS-COUNTRY RUNS AND MARATHONS 
S22 ae |__Distance Winner Time Site Date 
Boston Marathon... .|26 mi., 385 yds. . Doroteo Flores, Guatemala. . 3 
Boardwalk mile..... Dende. cine steroceas Don Gehrmann:.. 20.65.25. ai rf 8: 3 Agee Cae 1M ce if 
World walkin; 6 miles......... William Mihalo....... . 
shampionship 440 vds.....-. William Mihalo. 2.1.12 05222. atts: ° re Mich: te Ost, it 
2:51.0|Detroit, Mich... |Oct. 

Heptagonal x-cty... Y. Ey 
So aera X-cty.. is oi 2 Chis oti = Nov. 15 
LO-4A xoty.......+ 24:30.1/New York, N. Y.|Nov. 17 


19:36, 7'E. Lansing, Mich.'Novy. 24 


j 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 819 


Horse Racing Records” 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furl is one-eight 
means: ae winner’s share of the purse. A mile is | a mile, or 660 feet, oe 220 yards; ae sign = TO yards. 


3 Belmont Park 


..{Commando (126)......... 2.21 Bee (126) c.g ce oeeaee 5 
1902. .)/Masterman (126)......... 2.22 1-2 are YRS Se eee : 49,490 
- 1903. .|Africander (126).......... 2.23 1-5) 12,285]/1934.. 43,410 
£904*, | Delht-(126)... 0... eee es 06 3-5 ,075}/1935. .|Omaha (126)............. 35,480 
1905*.|Tanya (121). -08 17,240)|1936. .}Granville (126)........... Rs} 
2.20 , 700. 38,020 


1906.. Burgomaster, (126)... 


1907. .|Peter Ban. 126 


2. 
2. 
. 2S 

1908. .|}Colin (126 ..|Johnstown (121 .|2.29 37, 
1909. .|Joe Madden (12 .|Bimelech (96: - «(2.29 35,030 
1910.. JAlhe (126) .. 53 i ..|Whirlaway apo ay 2.31 39,770 
1913. .|Prince Eugene (109). . {2.18 2,825 -|Shut Out (126) . 2.29 520 
1914. .|Luke McLuke (126)....... 2.20 3,025 [2.28 35,340 
1915. .|/The Finn (126)........... 2.18 2-5) 1,825 laces i 
1916. .|Friar Rock (126).......... 2.22 4,100 -|Pavet (426).5:, 202 een eee 2.30 52,675 
1917-.|Hourless (126)...........% 2.17 4-5| 5,800 «| Assault: (126)... er Sees 2.30 75,4 
aOiS...|Johrenm (126)... 2. cee 2.20 2-5) 8,950 ~ {Phalanx (126) % os.4<0 ten 2.29 78, 
1919.. i 11,950 ~. {Citation (126) 25 J 2..sa<ee 2.28 77,700 
1920. »950)/1949, .|Capot (126).........,.... 2. 60,900 
1921. 8,650}|/1950. .|Middleground (126)....... 61,350 
1922. 39,200 ..{Counterpoint (126).....<.. H 82,000 
1923. 38,000 .. {One Count (126)..........- i 82,400 


*Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890: Morris Park, | 1893-1894; 114 miles, 1895; 134 miles, 1896-1925; 
1890-1905. Distance 15, miles prior to 1874; 115 | increased to 11% miles, 1926. Run at 1144 miles, 
miles, 1874-1889; 144 miles, 1890-1892; 13% miles, 1904 and 1905. Not run in 1911 and 1912. 

SUBURBAN HANDICAP (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


_Time Dollars Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 
1924. .|Mad Hatter is) (125), 2... 2.03 3-5| 9,150 
1925. .|Sting (4) (12 .04 1-5} 11,300 
1926 ‘Terigader en (104) 2.03 13,150 
1927. .|Crusader (4) 2.02 2-5] 11,875 
1928. .|Dolan (4) ..|2.06 3-5] 13,675 
50||1929. .|Bateau (4) (112) .-|2.63 2-5) 14:1 
1930. .|Petee Wrack (5) (122).. ../2.07 2-5) 11, 
1931. (4) (123 . (2.02 2-5} 11) 
1932. 2.03 2-5} 11,100 
1933. 02 7,250 
1984. .03 3-5| 5,750 
1935. :02 12°175 
1936. .04 3-5) 12/125 
1987. 01 3-5] 10,950 
1938... :01 2-5] 17,050 
1939. .|Cravat (4) (121).....5.3.. 02 4-5] 17,750 
1940. .|Bight Thirty (4) (127).....|2.01 3-5] 19'850 
1941. .|Your Chance (4 ' (114). .02 3-5] 25,200 
1942. ||Market Wise (4) (124) .01 4-5] 27,800 
4 a (4) (1 : 1943, .|Don Bingo @ 104). .01 2-5! 27/600 
1913.. ik Broom 4 © (139).. |2.00 1944: ||Aletern (5) (108)..... 01 1-5] 39/210 
1915 tromiboll (4) 22) ete 2 1945. .|Devil Diver (8) (132). 12.04 35,050 
1916. . Dea 5 1946. .|Armed (5) (130).......... 2.02 43,000 
1917... LEN a 3 eee Nee 2:0. 1947. .|Assault (4) (130).......... 2.01 4-5) 40,100 
1918. et es, 2.06 1948. .|Harmonica (4) (109)...... 2.03 39,700 
1919... BYOB) a os. 3 1949. .{Vulcan’s Forge (4) (124)...|2.03 43,200 
1920.. et teenies Soe 1950. .|Loser Weeper (5) (115)... .|2.02 41,000 
1332" . Al ie eae : : 1951. .|Busanda (4) (102)......... 2.02 3-5| 42,100 
1923... Shee ilarart 203 1952. ./One Hitter (6) (112)...... 2.02 41,900 
The race was not a a 1911, 1912 and 1914. 
LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time /Dollrs 
hire 3 \2.43 | 7,475)|Count Fleet (126)........ 8 |1.36 12,700 
1943 By Pimminy (136) See 13 2.43 1-5| 13,085||Who Goes There (126)....| 8 1.38 16,250 
1945 5|Pot o’ Luck Ga. 13 |2.43 3-5| 20,150||Polynesian (126)......... 8 |1.39 4-5] 19/200 
[ 13 |2:43 3-5| 18/300]|Hampden (126).......... 8 |1:36 20,320 
13 |2.42 4-5] 195050||Faultiess (126)........... 8 1.38 1-5] 20/950 
13 |2.44 1-5] 20,400||Vulcan’s Forge (126)...... 8 |1.37 2-5] 20,100 
1 (PH 58) Ie aaa EM OA Sse 8| a8 
f 13 |2.42 3-5) 15, FINCe (1 26)" pe escip' -35 4- t 
agEe Bee yacelat ye) ees 13 |2.43 2-5| 15,700||Battlefield (126).......... 8 |1.35 4-5] 20/600 
1952|Mark-Ye-Well (118)....... 13 |2.42 20,000||Armageddon (126)........ 8 1.37 22,000 
; YR. OLDS) 
TROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) FUTURITY STAKES (2 
— Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doil’rs Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
a 1.36 3-5| 10,900}|Occupy (126)............ 6346|1.17 4-5] 55,635 
1 84al Devil Diver 3400002! § |1135 4-5] 10;150||Pavot (126)... 22222020: 614|1.15 3-5| 53,890 
Hees erat vee 6) 20-0002.) BH 29) Ase ta a yo) REA Ea] Fe aas 
Bees. 46 |1.15 1- : 
poze callers ak) § [137 2-5| 217650] Citation (122)... 0222.2) 634|1.15 4-5| 78,430 
1A ete CO C36). 8 |1/36 4-5| 21/200||Blue Peter (126).....2 12. 634 |1.14 3-5] 88/410 
1949 Loser eeper (4) (105) 8 |1.36 2-5] 21,400|/Guillotine (122).......... 614 /1.15 3-5| 87,585 
1950/Greek Ship (3) (106)....... 8 1.36 3-5 naan Battleneld (126) ee Phe i 63 1.15 2-5 81,718 
Eider: 8 11.35 2- ‘om F'oo fer cid ide 61. -5| 86, 
Apeo Me (RID) ies 8 11.36 2-5) 25,200!|Native Dancer (122)...... 614!1.14 2-5) 82,845 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. FILLIES) JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP 
Yr. 


Belmont Park (Cont’d) 


Winner, weight Fur. 


. 


Yr.) Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs|) W 


4 


(3 ¥R. AND UP) 


Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


13,250 LE ip ei (3) ar dd 16 {3.23 2-5| 18,500 
12,495} | Bolingbrok oi {125 ey rere: 16 13.27 1-5} 17,645 
5,215||Pot o’ Luck (3) (114)..... 16 |3.27 2-5) 18,335 
21,180||Pavot (4) (124)........... 16 |3.22 3-5) 18,250 
halanx 8 (117) 16 |3.21 3-5) 17,850 
43,700)|Citation (3) (141 16 |3.21 3-5) 72,000 
,700}|Ponder (3) (11 16 |3.22 4-5| 36,300 
44,500 be Prince (3) 16 |3.23 2-5) 36,000 
46,800|| Counterpoint a 16 |3.21 3-5| 35,600 
45,100./One Count (3) (117) 16 13.24 1-5! 52,100 
MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time /|Doll’rs} Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs 
1943 ee Gi? 6 {1.09 4-5; 7,775||Lucky Draw > 0.59 7,925 
1944|Busher (119).......... 6 |1.09 2-5 ,930/|Flood Town (116). 57 4- 9,200 
1945 aes Ge Yee rcvrahne ict -.| 6 {1.09 2- ,500]|They Say (113).. 59 2-5) 4,860 
1946! First Flight (OE cer ees 6 /1.08 3-5] 35,535||Eternal War (ia). 0.57 3-5) 11,215 
1947\Inheritance (115).......... 6 |1.10 1-5) 35,060)|My Request (117) 57 3-5| 12,100 
1948|Myrtle-Charm (119)....... 6 |1.10 3-5| 37,805 Macahont EWS ) Weegee Sets, = 59 1-5) 10,275 
1949|Bed 0’ Roses (119)........ 6 /1.11 1-5 peLOt Perd LEZZ) eo cos ects 0.57 4-5) 11,125 
950)Atalanta (119)............ 6 {1.12 38,690||Liberty Rab (122) 0.57 2-5 ,800 
1951;Rose Jet (119)............ 6 |1.11 1-5) 44,830)||Primate (122)............ 0.57 1-5) 11,550 
apeeeeeroud (119)... 2.2.5.8. 6 |1.09 2-5| 40,960||Fort Salonga (122) *58 2-5! 13,075 
BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) GRAND NAT’L STEEPLE. (4 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, ee Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943/Rouge Dragon (5) (147). 4.50 4,875 
1944|Rouge Dragon (6) (160) 4.55 2-5 »195 i 
1945|Raylwon (6). (13 4.48 4-5 ,690 .48 
1946|Burma Ro: 7 4.49 4-5) 13,750 48 
1947| Adaptable ( 4.52 1-5) 13,250 41 
1948|Trough Hil 4.47 1-5 i 50 
1949/Trough Hill (7) 4.52 1-5) 10,425 48 
1950|Oedipus (4) (149) 4.46 11,025 42 
1951|Oedipus (5) (161). 4.45 11,675 .50 
1952\Jam (5) (156 14.21 2-5; 12,100! 44 
CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll'rs Winner, weight \Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
1943|Pukka Gin (113).......... 8 {1.38 1-5] 10,125) 0. 8 
1944|Pot O' Luck (106)... -: 8 |1.37 2-5] 19:9 ; °: 34 rs 3 880 
1945| Marine Victory (116) 8 {1.39 1-5) 15,665 0.51 4-5 "425 
1946|Donor (116)....... 8 {1.37 2-5} 20,550 0.51 10/850 
1947|Vulcan's Forge (110 8 |1.36 3-5) 31,700 0.53 1-5| 11/475 
1948/Capot (110)....... 8 {1.37 1-5) 24,300 0.53 4-5 "350 
1949/Theory (113)....... 8 {1.37 3,151 0.51 2-5) 10/275 
1950| Uncle Miltie OP ae a 8 /1.36 3-5] 24,050 0.52 3-5| 10/925 
1951) Armageddon (122)......... 8 |1.38 1-5) 24,050 0.52 11/375 
1952)Laffango (122)............ 8 {1.38 25,600 0.52 1-5 11,025 
JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr Winner, weight Fur. _Time Doll’rs Winner, age, weight \Fur. Time_ |Doll’rs 
1943|Slide Rule (122)........... 8 {1.37 7,075||Devil Diver (4) (116)..... ; 
1944/Occupy (110)............. 8 |1.37 1-5) 8,050]|Devil Diver (5) 1138) a sstiehon 3 iie3 3-5 2030 
1945|Buzfuz (115).............. 8 |1.37 1-5) 13,010]|Apache (6) (129)......_.: 6 |L.11 10,995 
1946/Mahout (114).. 8 {1.37 14,400)| Polynesian ee) AG! oy ride 6 {1.13 11.6: 
1947|Donor (115) . 8 |1.37 2-5] 21,550)/Buzfuz (5) (121)..... 2 12: 6 {1.11 17,900 
1948|Coaltown (126) . 8 |1.36 21,450]|Rippey (5' (igo) ein ane yramaTens 6 |1.09 3-5) 20:6 
1949/Capot (126) . 8 /1.36 4-5) 17,400]| Rippey ® (120). ese aes 6 |1.09 2-5] 167850 
1950] Hill Prince (129 8 |1.35 4-5) 17,150]|Piet (5) (118)..... 0522577 6 {1.10 3-5] 17/2 
1951) Alerted (115) . 8 |1.36 1-5) 17,650 yphasis (4) (110)....... 6 {1.09 2-5 17'650 
1952|Tom Foo! (120). 8 11.37 17,000!| Dark Peter (4) (108) 6 |1.09 1-5! 16,150 
Empire City 
WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLDS AND UP) EMPIRE CITY HDCP (3-¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight \Fur ene oe e Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Dolir’s 
1942|Riverland (4) (114)........ 9141.56 2-5| 19,850||Apache (114)........ 14.11.56 20.1 
1943/Slide Rule (3) (119)... 2.2: 914/157 3-5| 22'7 chon’ Chop “(i30) ae ie. on ea 1-5 i9'380 
1944/Seven Hearts (4) Ghat): Sein 914 /1.58 23,515/|Stir Up (120)......... 934|1.56 1-5) 38°580 
1945|Stymie a Oe 914|1.56 4-5] 38,765||Gallorette (116)... . 11.) * 916/1.56 4-5 39,560 
1946] Assault (3) (133) Ge ah gee 914/1.56 2-5) 38,600]/Bonnie Beryl (113). . |) *)* 914/1.56 4-5] 38740) 
1947|Bridal Flower ( ? g uae 916/1.59 1-5 a Phatanx (126)... ....06004 914/1.57 4-5 
1948|Better Self (3) (119). 9241.57 4-5) 39,600]|Miss Request (118), ..)) °° 91411.57 2-5| 39/700 
1949|Three Rings (4) (116). 974|1.56 4-5) 20,200]|Palestinian (125).. 17°" 94 1.57 1-5 38/00: 
1950)}Palestinian (4) (123 914/1.57 1-5) 25,100//All At Once (103), 914/1.59 22:7 
1951/Bryan G (4) (11 9 |1.49 1-5) 21,100]|Counterpoint G30 aes 916 /1.58 3-5 41.5 
1952|\Battlefield (4) (123)........ 9 {1.50 1-5! 38,350||Tom Fool (128).......) 7" 914|1.58 37,650 
BUTLER HANDICAP (3-YEAR-OLDS AND UP) GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr.| Winner, age, weight Fur. Time — Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
1942 Tola Rose (5) cin) Ee et Me” “9% 1.56 4-5| 22.800]|. “i = ——-— |-- = 
1943|‘Thumbs Up (4) (116) 1). 9% 1156 1-8] O3's00l|  icooccce etic «+ pers hel eH 
1944) First Fiddle (5) 28) Ane 914/1.56 38, 22511 cee es ok ae ae ly pee Pag ye 
1945/Stymie (4) (121).........; 934) 8.56°325)538°770||n) 0a 9k eee ones Nea (Seka et Oo 2 
48 Lucky Draw (3) (EOS) Rien: 914/1.55 1-5 19! A MeN ee reece 
ssault (4) (135)....0:.... 914/1.56 3-5] 36,700]|Stymie (6) (126) ~ 1°43" |2/42 2 -5l #3 God 
Hes|Connteee ) Gia) | SEIERE a] R888 1a GN. 238) 8 
aah elit ye a 94/1. = F le 
1950/Loser Weeper (5) (118). 934 /1.55 40,700]|Greek Ship ey (119). ae 348 4-5 34500 
1951 Otl Capitol (4) (108)....... | 974|1.56 4-5) 42,600/|Counterpoint (3) (119). 13 |2.42 4-5 35°00 
1952'Mareador (3) (110)........| 91511.56 38,100!'One Count (3) (119)... .; 13 2144 52.850 


’ 
HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
: Yr. Winner, weight  ——|Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


_ 1943/Bee Mac 636/1.18 2-5) 33,300 
_ 1944|Pavot 614/1.18 4-5) 51,850 
; pea Star t (1 644/1.16 3-5) 55,195 
ps Blue Border (122) 644/1.17 A. 
1947)|Relic (114) 644/1.17 2-5] 48,200 
1948|Blue Peter (12: 634|1.19 1-5) 47,750 
oa Middleground (114 644/1.18 2-5 0. 
950 li Ge 634/1.18 47,550 
1951/Cousin _.-| 644/1.19 1-5] 51,700 
1952 ive Dancer (122) ‘il 644!1.18 4-5) 51,450 


SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) 


Saratoga 


TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
ime 


Winner, weight Fur, 


Lights Up ee We 
Battlefield (123). 
One Count (126) as 
ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 


©; Winner, weight Fur.; Time jDoll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943/Cocopet (119)............. 5,500 )|Stefanita Une BARRE ee ciae 10 /2.04 2-5} 11,425 
1944|Pavot ore Pinte HE rea ee 4,945/|Vienna (114)...........2. 10 |2.03 3-5] 18,225 
1945|Mist O’ Gold (122) 6,435} |Sicily ‘a10)> pezple caro ae -| 10.|2.03 2-5] 21,015 
1946|Grand Admi ,000]|/Hypnotice (124)........... 10 |2.04 1-5] 18,250 
1947|Better Self (122) 14,250||/But Why Not Ae al PAC eC 10 |2.05 . 17,975 
1948|Blue Peter (122) ,000||Compliance (112)... 10 |2.06 900 
1949|More Sun (122). 12,750||Adile (112)....... 2.04 ,000 
1950|Battlefield (122) 11,500|/Busanda (108)... 2.04 2-5) 15,850 
1951/Cousin (122)...... 13,000||Kiss Me Kate mae 2.05 3-5} 15,250 
1952|Native Dancer (122) 17,000||Lily White (109 2.05 4-5 5 


U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


¥r. Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943|/Boy Me AELO acess < 6 |1.13 1-5; 9,275/|By Jimminy (112)........ 1.12 4-5/ 10,125 
1944) Pavot-(126)............... 6 |1.12 1-5) 16,915)|Pavot (126) NPR ake 1.11 4-5 i 
1945|Air Hero en Ae eee 6 {1.10 2-5) 18,015|/|Manipur (112)........... 1.11 4-5) 17,795 
2946|T Will (122)....... 0.2%... 6 {1.13 14,275||Blue Border (110) 1.09 3-5) 14,975 
1947|My Request (122)......... 6 {1.11 3-5] 15,375||My Request (125) 1.11 14,500 
1948|The a ate) Ee a 6 |1.13 4-5 : Magie Words (109) 1.11 4-5 ,950 
1949) More Sun (11 § {1.12 14,500||Suleiman (11 1.12 3-5) 13,225 
1950) Northern Star a (iis) 6 {1.13 14,275||Battle Morn hls). 1.13 14,550 
1951\Jet Master ( 6 |1.12 1-5] 16,225||Tom Fool (122). 1.11 4-5} 15,900 
1952|Tahitian ‘ing G39) ..| 6 {1.12 4-5] 15, '625||Native Dancer (126) ‘ 1.11 1-5 « 
SPINAWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 

Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Dolli’rs 
1943}Bee Mac (113)............ 6 |1.12 2-5] 9,500}|/Princequillo (3) (116)..... 14 |2.56 3-5} 18,200 
1944|Price Level (115).......... 6 (1.12 1-5) 15,400||Bolingbroke (7) ( 3 puaren 14 |2.57 3-5) 18,000 
1945|Sopranist (110)........... 6 /|1.09 1-5] 16,670)|Stymie (4) (12 ri 14 |2.58 18,645 
41946|Pipette (119)............. 6 /|1.11 16,875||Stymie (5) (126).......... 14 |Walk over 5,975 
1947|Bellesoeur (113)........... 6 |1.11 3-5) 15,025|/Talon (5) (1 14 |2.58 2-5) 12,300 
1948|Myrtle Charm (111)....... 6 {1.11 3-5) 15,075||Snow Goose (4) G2ipeaxs 14 |2.57 4-5) 11,000 
1949|Sunday Evening (111) 6 |1.11 2-5 ,100|| Doubtless IT (5) G20) 14 |2.57 2-5| 11,650 
1950] Atalanta (115).. 6 1.13 14,950||Cochise (4) (126). 14 |2.57 3-5] 11,900 
1951|Blue Case (119). 6 |1.13 1-5) 15,575||/Busanda (4) (121). 14+|2.59 10,955 
1952{Flirtatious (119) . 6 {1.13 1-5) 15,775||Busanda (5) (121)..... 14 |2.59 4-5| 11,325 


Aqueduct 


DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs|; Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time /Doll’rs 
= teas | er De 
1943) Vincentive (111).......... 10 |2.05 19,600/|Devil Diver (4) (123)..... 10 |2.03 2-5) 23,200 
1944/By Jimminy (114)......... 10 |2.03 2-5) 39,170||Four Freedoms (4) (116). 10 |2.02 4-5) -39,800 
1945] Wildlife (116)............. 10 |2.05 1-5} 38,835||Stymie (4) (116).......... 10 |2.02 1-5} 39,120 
BMRB ON co's os oe oa cmitis 10 |2.06 4-5) 40,760||Gallorette SH Ae) Sagar s 10 |2.05 ,100 
1947|Phalanx (126)............. 10 |2.05 4-5) 40,800||Assault (4) (133)......... 10 |2.03 3-5) 38,100 
1948|My Request (121)......... 10 |2.02 39,200]|Conniver (4)............. 10 |2.05 4-5) 39,300 
1949 paces Celis fae ea 10 |2.07 4-5] 38,200]| Ass Assault (G6) (AAD) oe ad 10 |2.02 4-5 6 
1950|Greek Song (116).......... 10 |2.03 27,400||My Request (5) (310). 10 |2.03 41,000 
1951 Bartleniold Cate es, 10 |2.04 2-5] 39/800 Palestinian (6) (122)... 10 |2.03 2-5] 39) 
1952|Blue Man (126)........... 10 {2.01 4-5] 39/300||Crafty Admiral (4) (116)..| 10 |2.01 4-5] 41,700 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
wr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943|)Lucky Draw (122)........ «| 6 {1.12 5,475]|Lucky Draw (122)........ 514 )1.05 4-5 ,150 
1943 ting Oss 114) Stes dave 6 |1.11 4-5) 9,935||Burg-El-Arab (112)....... 54 1.05 4-5) 7,755 
1945| Mist 0’ pe Grei2 ocetoverncsia © 6 (|1.12 4-5]  8,495]|Degage (112)............ 514}1.05 7350 
BO4G) 0 Will G14) cee eee 6 {1.13 1-5) - 9,825}|Jet eetlot (UP VLR ten m0 534|1.06 4-5) 9,375 
, 1947|Star BautlISh 00 ok cece 6 {3.11 16,575||Inseparable (114)......... 544 |1.05 17,125 
“1948|Prince Quest (113)......... 6 |1.12 2-5} 17,325||The Admiral (1 Oey vase eats 514/1.05 17,250 
1949|Navy Chief (118)......... 6 {1.11 4-5} 11,850||Fox Time (114). 544|1.07 4-5 ,00 
1950|Silver Wings(117))......... 6 {1.10 4-5| 12°700||Battiefield (126). 5144|1.05 9,625 
4961|Cousin (118) .....62.....4% 6 |1.13 13,025||Pintor (117 ; 534|1.05 2-5| 8,450 
1952|Bradley (114)............ 6 1/1.11 1-5| 13,475||Hilarious (12 oe 514|1.05 2-5| 9,975 


Narragansett Park 
ROGER WILLIAMS HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs 
1943|Devalue (5) (104)......... 816/1.44 2-5 als 600 
1944|Loveday (8) (108)......... 814/1.45 3-5 159 
1945|Spangled Game (4) (116) 814/1.44 4-5) 4,330 
aay eee & CURD) og are are « 814/1.48 3-5) 9,775 
led Game 2{% (113) 814/1.44 2-5| 8,27 
1p45|y isleader (5) (114)........ 814/1.44 1-5) 13,400 
ad poalvens (4) NED } Siero ats 944 |1.57 10,975 
951|Abstract (5) (116)........ 814/1.45 2-5} 4,060 
1952 Larry Ellis (4) thy. 914/1.43 4-5) 6,050 


Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 
Market Wise (5) (124). 944) 1.55 2-5} 25,300 
Paperboy (6) (110). 934) 1.56 I 
Westminster (4) ig 944] 1.58 20,400 
Tey a Prem (5) (123 934) 1.54 3-5| 27,950 
Donor (4) (110)......... 914] 1.57 2-5] 20,750 
Donor, (5) 118). eheaes 914| 1.56 2-5] 19.400 
DeLuxe (4) a ya lady Te) ar 944) 1.57 3-5) 20,550 
Halli of Fame (3) (118). 914| 1.56 4-5] 18,950 
General Staff (4) (111). 914| 1.56 2-5| 19,450 


Jamaica | , t 


YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND Le D a 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur. Time Doll’rs 
5 |0.59 2-5} 7,200|| Waller (4) {106) Bee .| 834|1.46 4-5] 8,775 
943 1.00 3-5| 6,705||Riverland (5). (124) "21117! BiZ|t44 25] 8: 9 
1944|\Jeep (118)...... 5 |0.59 4-5) 6,525||Alex Barth (4) (105)......| 814|1.45 2-5 ld 
1945|T wenty-Six eee 5 |1.00 4,070||\Saguaro (4) (108) 814}1.44 3- ee ; 
1946|Eternal War (11 --| 5 |0.59 3-5) 10,150||Fighting Step 834/1.45 yy 
1o48|mternal World (iz) ...2...| 8 {fee 2-8] 14'3y5| | eaoeecones Sigiiae | 20750 
sete eee . = ae ? 
1349 Ferd 7 ee peotosaeees 4 : oS ae 10,375||My Request (4) (126) 834/1.44 4-5) 16,700 
CUR} 2 ae ; - - 
1950| { patuensia (13) 0555° 5 |0.59 4-5] 9/350||Lrise (4) (116)........... 834|1.43 4-5 17,200 
1951 Primate (17) > Ae aE 0.59 10,700 Rotewuiee (4) (116)....... B34 1.44 1-5) 20,750 
1952|Native Dancer (117)...... 510.59 2-5] 11,325/|Spartan Valor (4) (126). ..! 834/1.44 3-5| 18,950 
*Bank Account won, but was disqualified. 
Run in two divisions in 1950. 
WOOD MEMORIAL (3 YR. OLDS) GREY LAG HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943 834|1.45 1-5| 22,900||Marriage (6) (109)........ 9 |1.52 13,600 
1943 3 1,43 — 20,150||Boysy_ (7) (11g) PH SRA 9 {1.50 3-5 14/150 
J - |. 834/8.44 1-5) 19,625]|First Fiddle (5) (119). .... 9 /|1.49 3-5) 12,325 
1944 ‘| 844|1.46 1-5] 20/115 
834|1.45 4-5] 18,945||Stymie (5) (121).......... 9 |1.49 4-5) 10,640 
1945 834|1.45 18,9 
1946] Assault -| 836|1.46 3-5) 22,600|/Stymie (5) (127).......... 9 |1.49 3-5) 24,750 
«| 834/1.43 4-5] 31,32 
1947 { 834)1.45 31,625|| Assault is | 2) er ad 9 |1.49 4-5) 32,325 
1948|My 814|1.46 1-5| 34,600 ot run 
1949/Olympia (126 814/1.45 31,850|| (Not run) 
1950 814|1.43 3-5} 34,500 otowhite (3) (103)....... 814/1.44 2-5 : 
1951|Repetoire (126 814|1.44 2-5} 35,250)|Cochise (5) (122)......... 9 11.50 19,700 
1952|Master Fiddle (126) 9 {1,52 2-5| 45,200/|Tom Fool (3) (119)....... 9 1.49 2-5] 42,200 
Run in two divisions in 1944, 1945, 1947. 
- Hialeah 
FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1942) Requested (122)........... 9 |1.50 2-5) 28,150]/The Rhymer (4) (11])..... 10. |2.05 1-5) 53,950 
1943] (Not run) (Not run) 
1944)Stir Up (118). ..........0. 9 |1.52 2-5) 14,825]|/Four Freedoms (4) (10934).| 10 2.04 3-5) 29.350 
1945] (Not ru (Not run) 
1946/Round View (118) 1.52 29,600}|/Armed (5) (128).......a.. 10 |2.02 2-5] 45,700 
1947|Faultless (118 1.49 3-5) 49,500}|/Armed (6) (129).......... 10 |2.01 3-5] 43,900 
1948) Citation (126)............. 1.48 4-5) 43,500|/El Mono (4) (112)........ 10 |2.01 43,800 
1949/Olympia (126 1.48 4-5) 48,500||Coaltown (4) (123)... -.:"} 10 |2.02 42,300 
1950/Oil Capitol (126) 1.48 1-5| 44,800|/Royal Governor (6) (118)..] 10 |2.06 43,000 
1951/Yildiz (117)....... ats 1.51 1-5) 50,000||Sunglow (4) (116).......° 10 |2.02 4-5} 54,100 
1952 { Blue Man (117) 9) |1.50 47,450 , 
Charlie McAdam (117)..! 9 {1.50 47,450||Spartan Valor (4 )(119)...! 10 2.02 1-5| 51,300 
Flamingo run in two divisions in 1952. 
Suffolk Downs 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) YANKEE HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943/Market Wise (5) (126)..... 9 |1.52 39,650)| (Not run) 
1944/Tirst Fiddle (5) (124)...... 9 {1.49 41,850||Whirlabout (110)......... 916|1.57 2-5 22,475 
1945| First Fiddle (6) (121)...... 9 |1.49 2-5) 42,750)|Sea Swallow CURB) or wate oe 934/1.56 4-5] 25.675 
1946)/Pavot (4) (120)........... 9 1.49 4-5) 47,750||Cable (109)... 916|1.57 3-5 47 
1947|Stymie (6) (128)...... 1.50 41,150||Donor (116). ... 5 932 1.58 
1948|/Beauchef (5) (115)......... 2.02 3-5) 47,250||Better Self (122) -|10 12.05 3-5 
1949/ First Nighter (4) (104)..... 10 |2.04 3-5) 39,350||Going Away (106). -|10 |2.04 2-5] 26025 
1950] Cochise (4) (120).......... 2.01 4-5) 21,400]|Crown Me (107)... . -{10 {2.05 1-5] 11/475 
1951/One Hitter (5) (113). ....7° 10 |2.02 1-5) 22,000!|Out Point COB) conressverstetan, 100 |2.04 81450 
1952|To Market (4) (110)....... 10 (2.01 2-5| 32,600||Blue Man 26) oS ep eee 10 (|2.02 1-5 38,950 
Hollywood Park 

AMERICAN HDCP. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time Doll’rs 
1944| Paperboy (6) (122).. 9 1.49 3-5] 17,350 Happy Issue (4) (119)...../10 2.01 3-. 
1945|Bull Reigh (7) (114)... 2...) 8346/1.43 2-5 42,600] |Challenge Me (2) os) Aca) Ae) 2:00 3:8 29808 
1946/Quick Reward (4) (120). ...] 816/1.43 1-5 39,750}|Triplicate (5) (113)... 11)" 10 |2.00 2-5] 79'900 
1947/Burning Dream (5) (112)...| 834/1.48 1-5 L,300||Cover Up (4) ee 2.00 73.500 
1948|Stepfather (4) (111)........ 836]1.50 2-5) 32,400]/Shannon IT (7) 2.01 3-5| 67,600 
1949|Double Jay (5) (119)....... 9 |1.48 3-5] 33,250] |Solidarity (4) (115) 2.01 1-5/100;,000 
LOSONOOr (5) (132)........ 0.2... 10 |2.00 1-5] 32,500||Noor (5) caitye 1.59 4-5/100,000 
1951|Citation (6) (123). ...... 7° 9 |1.48 2-5 ,050]|/Citation (6) (120) . 2.01 100,000 
1952|Admiral Drake (5) (113)...| 9 {1.48 1-5 32,700]|Two Lea (6) (113) 2.00 1-5 100,000 

For four-year-olds and up in 1945; for three-year-olds in 1948. 

WESTERNER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) HOLLYWOOD LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945|Busher (123).............. 9 |1.50 1-5) 40,470|| Widow's Peak (11 1.12 | 14300 
1946|/Honeymoon (117). 7.1221! 0 |2:02 39,300 digi 10 1-5 197age 
1947)Yankee Valor (118)........ 10 |2.01 4-5) 36,000]|: 105 1-5 "200 
1948|Solidarity (119) ...22 11112! 0 |2.02 3-5 -06 19/800 
1949|Pedigree (126)............ 10 {2.03 : [06 2-5| 28’850 
1950|Valquest (111). 1215522227! 1.49 “10 21°750 
1951/Grantor (110)... 7.21.22. 22! 10 |2.01 4-5 : 106 20,850 
£952'A Gleam (118)............ 1012.01 1-5) 36,550||Fleet Khal (115) +04 3-5 15,500 

(Run as Hollywood Derby until 1948.) bee a ae pa 


cn ae 
Sporting Events—Horse Racing 823 
Arlington Park 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
"rs Winner, Pe inneroycight aaa Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 


650 Dutch Raider (112)....... Bede. CED yire: shee 
525)|Free For All (116)........ 
50) Shine (1 


Oh Leo (1 
eres Tygla (119) 
Sir Mango (115)...... 


Hyde Park Stakes run in two divisions in 1951. 


ARLINGTON HDCP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) ARLINGTON CLASSIC (3 YR. OLDS) 
2 ' Winner, age, = eran Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doifrs 


10 |2.03 3-5) 40,950]|Slide Rule [OPO NE Sarin ae 2.04 3-5) 53,450 
10 |2.02 37,850)|T ht Tear te) 0 6 


1945)Busher ( Ge 10 |2.03 4-5) 36,900]|Pot 0’ Luck (119). 


1946|Historian (5) (112) - 10 |2,.01 38,700||The Dude (119). 2.02 3-5 850 
1947|Armed (6) (130) 10 |2.02 2-5] 37,400||/But Why Not (117) 2.01 4-5) 71,500 
1948|Stud Poker (5) 10 |2.04 2-5] 38,000||Papa Redbrid (122). 2.03 6,000 
1 Coaltown (4) (1 10 |2.03 2-5) 36,100||/Ponder (126)....... 2.03 1-5) 65,450 
1950/Ponder ae, Che 10 |2.01 3-5) 46,800)|Greek So: 120)... 2.01 4-5 +950 
1 ochise (5) (12 10 {2.03 4-5 ,000||Hall of Fame (120) 2.03 1-5) 62,975 
952|To Market (4) (118) 9 |1.52 1-5|107,150|!Mark-Ye-Well (112) 1.39 1-5) 105,375 
LASSIE STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
ar, Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943)Twilight Tear (113).. 6 {1.13 1-5] 26,460 tet (4) (116). 9 |1.53 3-5] 42,050 
1944/Expression (119)... 6 |1.12-2-5] 28;900]|/Georgie D ail & (113)...:] 9 |1:49 4-5 41:000 
1945|/Beaugay (119). .... --| 6 {4.12 1-5) 35,900}; Devaiue Cen me -| 9 11.51 3-5) 40,000 
1946|Fcur Winds (119)......... 6 {1.12 51,000|| Witch Sir (4) a5). Parieics, = 9 |1,49 2- aS 
1947|)Bewitch (119)............. 6 /1.10 4-5) 47,150)/Armed (6) (130).......... 9 |1.49 1-5) 37,600 
1948)Pail of Water (119)........ 6 {1.12 2-5) 40,350}|Citation (3) (119)........ 9 |1.49 1-5} 38,000 
1949|Duchess Peg (119)......... 6 |1.15 3-5) 45,125||/Coaltown (4) (180)....... 1.48 2-5) 36,700 
fae Shawnee Saiaw OU AY ee 6 /1.12 43,865||Inseparable (5) (114) . 9 {1.52 1-5 137 
1951)Princess Lygia (119)....... 6 [1.11 1-5} 45,580}|Royal Governor (7) (115)/:| 9 {1.49 1-5] 41,950 
1952 Fulyous (119) nga cis aes eS 6 (1.13 4-5| 53,275||Royal Mustang (4) (109) ..| 9 [1.49 1-5| 18,625 
Washington Park 
AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) E WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
(3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
es Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.; Time |DollI’rs 
be VG Reread 10 {2.07 56,150}|Royal Nap (3) (107)*..... 10 |2.05 25,9. 
By fas cs ner | sree ee Ais | BES | aie 
Jimminy (122)......... 10 |2. ; quifox 3) so aie seivies . ,05e 
1945 Fighting Step 18) en ..| 10 |2.02 4-5) 68,950)/Busher (3) eee ---| 10 |2.01 4-5) 40,209 
_ 1946|Eternal Reward (118) 10 |2.02 3-5| 83,450/|Armed (5) &3 0) . 10 |2.01 300 
1947|Fervent (118). 10. |2.00 3-5) 93,250)|Armed (6) Set Oe 10 |2.02 ,509 
1948) Citation (126). . 10 |2.01 3-5) 66,450/|Fervent (4) (120).. --+| 10 |2.04 4-5) 36,009 
1949|Ponder (126).... .-| 10 |2.00 2-5) 66,150)|Coaltown (4) 130) ...| 10 [2.03 4-5) 34,8 
1950) Hill Prinee (126)..... ..| 10 {2.01 1-5] 60,050}/Inseparable (5) ae sok tienes 10 |2.06 1-5| 33,009 
1951|/Hall of Fame (122)........ 10 |2.01 1-5) 61,200||Curandero (5) (115). 8 |1.34 3-5/113,959 
1952|Mark-Ye-Well (120)....... 9 11.49 3-5/103,325||Crafty Admiral (4) (128) - 8 11.36 4-5|119,909 
*Dead heat. 
WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) *PRINCESS PAT STAKES (2 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
vr. il Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
On a clnsnra seca 6 {1.13 2-5) 43,625/|Whirlabout (112).........] 534/1.08 4-5} 4,100 
1944 Bree For All (132). ..| 6 {1.13 1-5) 47,850||Good Blood (115) Hie, asses 29,340 
1945|Revoked (118). . 6. }|1,.11 4-5) 56,700||Beaugay (119) 6 {1.13 34,020 
- 1946|Education (118). . 6 |1.12 1-5} 65,125||Say Blue (115).. 6 |1.13 50,275 
1947|Bewitch (119)..... 6 |1.10 2-5) 78,050/|Bewitch (119)... -| 6 |2.0a 46,475 
1948|Model Cadet (118) 6 |1.12 1-5} 60,750)|Sequence (115)....... .--| 6 11.10 41,900 
1949|Curtice (115)........ 6 /|1.10 1-5) 57,850)|Here’s Hoping (119)...... 6 |1.10 2-5) 48,175 
50/To Market (122).......... 6 |1.12 57,390||Flyamanita (116)......... 6 {1.10 4-5) 43,710 
1951/Oh Leo (122)............. 6 °|1.10 1-5} 62,700}|A Gleam (110)........... 6 {1.10 2-5) 47,620 
1952|Mr.Paradise (116)......... 6 (1.10 2-5] 79,710||Fulvous (119)............ 6 11.09 4-5] 55,825 
*Run as Princess Pat Handicap in 1941 and 1942. 
Laurel 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
zEa eee | 8 |1.42 2-5] 9,175||Miss Keeneland (111). 814|1.48 2-5} 20,750 
18 ee ( ati i). 8 |1.43 2-5] 7,875||Busher (117).:....... 814/1.49 3-5] 25:780 
1945|/The Doge (8) (111). 8 {1.37 3-5) 8,725/|Athene (111),...... 844|1.47 2-5) 33,790 
1946|Seven Hearts (6) (122): 4 ee ack Hy Bee Ann Max (114)....... 834/1.50 41,840 
oge (5) (122)*..... f - 5 
1947 1 *...| 8 |1.38 4-5) 7,810)/Whirlsome (116).......... 844/1.46 2-5) 40,340 
1948 { Cotneidepes oe 5 as BAe ee eal 9,320]/Gaffery (114)... ......... 814|1.46 39,220 
949|Alfoxie (4) (108)........... §346|1.46 2-5| 5,925||Bed o” Roses (116)........ 814]1.45 4-5] 40/010 
1950| Fleet ‘0 ty t14 itches « 6 |1.101-5| 6,215)|Aunt Jinny (122)......... 814/1.46 2-5] 37,170 
1951/Al 1 eet fe eee 1.11 2-5| 6,135||Rose Jet (115). ..5.....5: 814|1.47 | 38/380 
SEE EOLA ES Ree an Oe BAe Me ecs Mi Pritium (114). 500) eee |-81411.46 4-5] 42330 
*Dead hea 


races an at Pimlic 
1943 races year-olds in 1950 and 1951. 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing : 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) . 


NTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 

¥r. ‘Yime |Doll’rs); Yr. Winner, weight . Time Doll’rs 
875.. 2.37 3-4| 2,850//1914. .|Old Rosebud (114)...... 9,125 
iave. .|Vagrant (97) 2.38 1-4} 2.950)|1915. .|Regret (112) 11, 
1877. .|B: 2.38 3, 1916. .|George 9,7. 
1878. 2.37 1-4| 4,050}/1917. .|Omar 16,600 
1879 2.3 3,550}/1918. . 14,700 
1880 2.37 1-2| 3,800|/1919..|Sir Barton (11214) 20,825 
881 4,410]|1920. .|Paul Jones (126, 30,375 
1882., 2.40 1-2) . 4,560||1921..|Behave Yoursel ee 
1883. 2.4 3,760||1922. .|Morvich (126) 53,775 
1884. 2.40 1-4} 3,990//1923. .|Zev (126)........ 53,600 
1885. . 2.37 1-4| 4,630||1924..|Black Gold (126). ae 52,775 
1886. . Be -|2.36 1-2] 4,890}|1925. .| FI Ebony (126).. =/ 52,950 
1887.. .-|2.39 1-4] 4,200}|1926. .| Bubb Over (126)...... 2. 50,075 
1888 2.38 1-4} 4,740|/1927..|Whiskery (126)........... 51,000 
1889 2.34 1-2} 4,970}|1928. .|Reigh Count (126)........ 55,375 
18 5,460||1929..|Clyde Van Dusen (126) 53,950 
1891 2.52 1-2} 4,680||1930. .|Gallant Fox (126)......... 50,725 © 
1892... 2.41 1-2 ,230||1931..|/Twenty Grand (126)...... Pets 
1893... ; 2.39 1-4] 4,090}|1932../Burgeo King (126)........ 52, 
1894. ... {2.41 4,020//1933..|Broker’s Tip (126)... A 48,925 
1895. .37 1-2] 2,970||1934. .}Cavaleade (126). . 28,175 
1896. 07 3-4 4,850/11935..|Omaha (126)..... 39,525 
1897. 12 1-2| 4,850)//1936..|Bold Venture (126). 37,725 
1898. 09 4,850||1937..}War Admiral (126).. 52,050 
1899. 12 4,850}|1938..|Lawrin (126)........ 47,050 
1900. 06 1-4} 4,850|)}1939..|Johnstown (126) .300 
1901. 07 3-4) 4,8 940. .|Gallahadion (126) 60,150 
1902. 08 3-4| 4,850/|1941..|Whirlaway (126) 61,275 
1903. 09 4,850||1942..|Shut Out (12 64,225 
1904. 08 1-2) 4,850)/1943..|Count Fleet (126) 60,725 
1905. 2.10 3-4) 4,850 .-|/Pensive (1 64,675 
1906. . .|2.08 4- 4,850/|1945. .| Hoop, Jr. (126) 64.850 
1907. .|Pink Star:(117)... .|2.12 3-5] 4,850|/1946..| Assault ( 96,400 
1908. .|Stone Street (117). 2.15 1-5] 4,850|}1947. .|Jet Pilot (126). 92,160 
1909. .|Wintergreen (117) . 2.08 1-5} 4,850/|1948. .| Citation (126) . 83, 
1910. .|/Donau (117)...... .|2.06 2-5} 4,850|/1949. .|Ponder (126 1, 
19%1..| Meridian (117); .......... 2.05 4,8 1950. Pace, 92,650 
POTS PWOrth (L7) oo. cco. ee 2.09 2-5| 4,850//1951. .| Count 98,050 
1913. .)Donerail (117)........... (2.04 4-5| 5,475|/1952. .|Hill Gail (126) 300 


The distance until 1896 was 115 miles and since then 114 miles. 
The Kentucky Derby has been won four times by one jockey—Eddie Arcaro, 1938, 1941, 1945 and 
penn on cane by each of two jockeys—Isaac Murphy, 1884, 1890 and 1891; Earl Sande, 
, an 30. 


KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, weight i Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight jPoE Time |Doll’rs 
a ot run Nellie Te (116) Face aee es 839 /1.48 3-5 4,160 
1944!(Not run Canina (116)... ce ame B32 1.48 3-5) 4,200 
1945| (Not run’ Come and Go (121) 8344}1.49 4-5 ,840 
1946|Double Jay (122).. -| 8 1.37 22,690||First Page (116)..... 834|1.51 2-5) 9,175 
1947|Bold Gallant (116). 8 |1.38 4-5) 21,180||Blue Grass (116). . 834|1.51 3-5] 21,680 
1948/John’s Joy (119)... .|: 8 11.37 23,545/|Challe Anne (116). B33 1.48 3-5] 19,800 
1949|Roman Bath (119)... -.+| 8 [1.38 1-5) 21,340/|Wistful (116)... .. 846|1.47 2-5] 21,450 
1950/Pur Sang (110)............ 8 {2.36 3-5) 21,995||/Aris Mona (116)... 834|1.43 3-5) 21,050 
1951/Sub Fleet (116)........... 8 /1.40 » 740 | OWES) ea ores as 814|1.45 3-5) 22,700 
1952'Straight Face (122)........ 8 (1.37 2-5) 36,545;i\Real Delight (121) 844 |1.45 2-5! 23,100 

New Orleans Fair Grounds 
NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1943|Marrlage (7) (115)........ 81411.43 4-5] 18,575||Amber Light (120)........ 9 {1.52 3-5] 10,750 
1944| Marriage 2} 28) “Sioa Gort 814 1.45 18,775||Olympic Zenith (117)..... 9 {1.54 . isae 
1946 Ty re t (4) (118) 8 45 9,650 pont re lz 
yer Court (4) (118)..... 844]1. 19, Olliohe “(LL7)"\itrs.3.0 crete 9 {1.52 4- 
1947|Earshot (4)............... 8 14|1.44 4-5) 19,150}/Carolyn A (118)........., 9 11.57 a8 15200 
1948/Star Reward (4)....... 814|1.48 4-5) 19,800||Bovard (111)............ 9 11.51 3-5! 11,500 
1949|My Request (4) (125) 814/1.44 2-5 is Rookwood (1i}l).......... 9 |1.51 1-5!) 11,600 
1950|Red Camelia (4) (104) 814/1.49 2-5] 21,600||Greek Ship (123)......... 9 1.51 | 12900 
oir Marcy (6) (119 814|1.44 4-5) 21,150)|Whirling Bat (111)....... 9 |1.53 2-5 15,900 
1952 Oi) Capitol (5) (111) 814 11.44 | 20,700||Gushing Oil (111)......)* 9 1.51 1-5 16.400 
a eee 
Santa Anita 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945|Bymeabond (119)......... 9 |1.50 37,250||Thumbs Up (6) (130) . 10 |2.01 1-5 
1946} Knockdown (122)......... 1.50 3-5] 74,680||War Knight Oy (115), 10 tT re 101330 
1947)On Trust (118)............ 10 {2.03 1-5) 81,750}|Olhaverry (10) (116).. 10 |2.01 4-5! 98'900 
1948/Salmagundi (118).......... 1.51 1-5 ,850]|Talon (6) (122)....... 10 |2.63 2-5|102'5 
1949/Old Rockport (118)........ 9 |1,.50 1-5| 94,700||/Vulcan’s Forge (4) (119)..-] 10 |2.02 4-5 102,000 
1950) Your Fost (118).......... 9 1.48 4-5] 89,800]/Noor (5) (110)........... 2.00 97,90 
1951/Rough ’n Tumble (118)....] 9 |1.50 2-5) 81°500!|Moonrush (5) (124) eee 10 |2.02 3-5/100;000 
1952|Hill Gail (118)............ 9 (1.50 | 92,900||Miche (7) (115).........., 10 {2.01 104,100 
SAN PASQUAL (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 
Yr. Winner, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1945|Thumbs Up (6) (125) 814|1.44 3-5) 19,065||Bric a Brac (4) (122) 12 2 30 4-5) 36 840 
1946} Lou-Bre (108)... 814]1.42 2-5] 41/930||Triplicate (5) (111).... 2°: x = i 
1947|Let’s Dance (117) 834/1.43 3-5] 40,900 (Not run) CREED sat ea cass 
1948)Olhaverry (116)... 84\1.44 . 45,600)| (Not run) 
1949 Shin Malone (5) (110) 814|1.45 3-5) 37,450!|Miss Grillo (7) (17) ....<..%] 12) 123.29 38,100 
1950|Solidarity (5) (121)........ 814|1.43 4-5) 44,100!|Noor (5) (117).... ++] 14 |2.52 4-5 40,400 
1951) Moonrush KB) SCTOS) os a yelonc 816/1.42 2-5; 38.550 lBe Fleet (4) (114). -.| 14 12.56 37.800 
1952'Be Fleet (5) (112)......... | 814 /|1.44 | 15,150 tIntent, @) S2)e sores ae 14 12.55 33,200 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
(inaugurated 1873) 


oy mner, weight me oll’rs}; Yr. Winner, weight ime |Doll’rs 
..-|Assignee (122). -{1.49 1-5) 1,830}}1923. .|Vigil (114). .............. 1.53 3-5) 52 
, 5. .|Belmar (115). 1.50 1-2 ,390]|1924. .| Nellie Morse (121) - 1.57 1-5 "600 
‘ 96. .| Margrave (115) mp 3 | 1,350}|1925..|Coventry (126 . {1.59 52,700 
97, .|/Paul Kauver (108 - {1.51 1-4) 1,420)|/1926..|Display (126) . - {1.59 4-5) 53,625 
1898. .|Sly Fox (120)...... -|1,.49 3-4 ,)00}|1927. .|Bostonian ae -|2.01 3-5 , 100 
899. .|/Half Time Go Se cee Ce 1.47 1,580}|1928. .| Victorian (126) .|2.00 1-5 ; 
..|Hindus (110)......... ....{1.48 2-5) 1,900]/1929..|Dr. Freeland (126). 2.01 3-5| 52,325 
1..|The Parader a3 Siaraiinser ae 1.47 1-5} 1,605//1930. .|Gallant Fox (126)........-. 2.00 3-5) 51,935 
1902..|Old England (118)..... .-. {1.45 4-5) 2,240|/1931..|Mate a ri) ere ier 1.59 48,22 
et: Florearline (113).......... 1.44 4-5) 1,875||/1932. .|Burgoo King (126)........ 1.59 4-5 37 
i ..|Bryn Mawr (108)......... 1.44 1-5) 2,355//1933..|/Head Play (126).........- 02 26,850 
905. .|Cairngorm (114).......... 1.45 4-5) 2,2 1934. . pen aust (126)), icitee 1.58 1-5) 25,175 
1906. . ical (108) . (1.45 2,355||1935..|Omaha (126) -58 2-5| 25,325 
Ay ‘ a ae aon. .|1.45 2-5} 2,260/|1936. .|Bold Venture (126)... 1.59 27,325 
908. . al Tourist (11 1.46 2-5| 2,455/|1937..|War Admiral (126) .58 2-5|*45,600 
1909. . Baeeni nC eos 1.39 4-5) 3,225)//1938..|Dauber (126) -59 4-5] 51,875 
910. .|Layminster be i . {1.40 3-5 13 1939. halledon -59 4-5| 53,710 
1911. .|Watervale (112). . | <2: - {1.51 ; Hed 1940. ./Bimelech ( .58 3-5) 53,230 
1912. .|Col. Holloway (107) 1.56 3-5) 1,450//1941..)Whirlaway (126). -58 4-5) 49,365 
1913. .|/Buskin peas Sitevaleie isis cia reve 1.53 2-5] 1,670//1942. ab (126 -57 58,175 
191 Holiday (108)........ .... {1.53 4-5) 1,335]/1943. .|Count Fleet (126) .57 2-5 We 
1915 me Maiden (104)....... 1.58 1,275/|1944. .|Pensive (12 -59 1-5] 60,075 
1916. .|Damrosch (115;.......... 1.54 4-5) 1,380/|1945..|Polynesian (126) 1.58 4-5] 66,170 
Meaeeras slitan (116) 0.2... ce es 1.54 2-5) 4,800)/1946. .|Assa a2 2.01 2-5 ,620 
1918*.|War Cloud (117) 1.53 3-5) 12,250/|1947..|Faultless (126) 59 98,005 
1918*.|Jack Hare, Jr. (115) . {1.53 2-5) 11,2 1948. .|Citation (126)........ 2.02 2-5) 91,87 
919. .|Sir Barton (126) - {1.53 24,500/|1949..|Capot (126). .56 79,985 
920..)/Man o’ War (126). . {1.51 3-5) 23,000/]|1950. .|Hill weer (126 1.59 1-5| 56,115 
1921. .|/Broomspun (114).. 1.54 1-5) 43,000}/1951..|/Bold (126)..... 1.56 2-5| 83,100 
| VPSOEI RUGS og @ 8 ©) ee 1.51 3-5! 51, '000]/1952 .|Blue Man (126).. .11.57 2-5! 86,135 


*Run in two sections. 
run from 1890 to 1893. 


PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


The Preakness was not 
The distance until 1889 was 
142 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; 1894-1900 and 


1908 it was 1 1/16 miles; 
Ri in 1909 and 1910 one mile; ‘from 1911 to 


1901- 1907, 1 mile and 


144 miles and since then 1 3/16 miles. 
WALDEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doill’rs Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Doll’rs 
814/1.43 4-5] 30,820|/Count Fleet (112) . 814/1.44 4-5] 9,700 
814|1.47 3-5| 33,440}|/Platter (122)............. 814/1.48 3-5] 10,800 
816/1.46 2-5] 35,130||Rick’s Rait (113)......... 814|1.45 4-5) 23,500 
45|Star Pilot (122 814/1.47 4-5] 36,365/|Colony Boy (113). 814/1.50 2-5] 22.450 
1946 Jeb Pilot) (122)~. 6... eae os 814/1.46 37,615||Fervent (116)............ 814|1.45 4-5] 26,650 
1947| Citation oar ne eee 814]1.48 4-5) 36,675/|Gasparilia (110).......... 844|1.49 1-5} 21,450 
eas MERHOG (UDO). tiie sw ciwse 35 844/1.45 4-5) 47,325)/Stone Age (113).......... 814/1.43 15,525 
1949/Oil Poh sitor 1 24 Ne SR ete 814/1.44 1-5) 48,755)|(Not run) 
1950/Big mareeon, CUD Yrs eearone:a eile 816)1.45 2-5) 45,090]| (Not oa 
vu ESN el ht @ 7) ee eee 814/|1.47 3-5) 46,540 Mae run 
1952 Be months (oh ) eee ee Boa ee OR EE a oe eer riers meer nied Seton lk ‘ 
RiGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) DIXIE HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
Yr, Winnez, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
42 eee . ae rete Sas ae 9,225 Whirlaway Sy (428) Skies 914 /1.57 19,275 
jo43 Sunagain d 14,250||Riverland (5) ( 914|1.56 2-5) 17,775 
1944|Seven wiearts ® tis 26). . 21,600])Sun Again (5) eCOn 914 /1.58 1-5 ,700 
1945|Stymie (4) (123)...... 23,600|;Rounders (6) (118) 944|1.56 4-5} 25,400 
1946) Polynesian ay Cia) ws 23,100||Armed (5) (130) 914|1.58 2-5} 25,700 
1947| Double Jay (3) (115). ,250|| Assault (4) (129) 914/1.57 4-5] 24,700 
1948|War Trophy (6) (11434) 19,500]| Fervent 4 (ep site Lente 914|2.01 3-5) 21,950 
1949|Pilaster (5) (118).......... 12,850}|Chains (4) (109) .......... 914/1.56 3-5) 21,150 
1950] (Not run Loser Weeper (5) a ...-| 946|1.56 1-5] 18,450 
1951) (Not ey County Delight (4) (114)..} 914|1.58 4-5) 18,650 
I tere. ac wcecinw t-te ole eles tae Klaas +s Alerted (4) (112)......... 944 /1.58 20,400 
PIMLICO SPECIAL (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO OAKS (3 YR. OLDS, FILLIES) 
Yr. Winner, age, -weisht Fur.| Time )Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doli’rs 
71942 Whirlaway (4) (126)..... 914|2:05 2-5) 10,000|/Vagrancy (121).......... 
1943 Shut aut “ Wve ME ee ide ates 91412.00 1-5} 25,000|/}Askmenow (121)......... 
Twilight A & (117). 914|1.56 3-5| 25,000'|Twilight Tear (121) 
1945 Armed (4) (126)........... 916}1.58 4-5) 25,000||Gallorette (121).......... 
1946| Assault (3 (120) EC ue sone 944/1.57 25,000}|Red Shoes (121).......... 
1947|Fervent (3) (120).......... 914!1.58 2-5} 25,000|)/But Why Not (121) 
1948| Citation (3) (120). 914|W’over | 10,000||Scattered (121).. 
1949|Capot (3) (120).... 914|1.56 3-5) 15,000)| Wistful (121). 
1950/One Hitter (4) (126) 934/1.58 3-5] 15,000]| (Not run) 
1951/Bryan G. (4) (126). 914|1.57 2-5! 15,000]| (Not run) 
1952|General Staff (4) (126) COSA EL y Ae Pod eek 001; | eee SO TROON CRI Sno 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


a 
Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount 
..|/High Strung ....| $153,590]| 1941.|Whirlaway......|$272,386 
iva Blue Eaeeapure ..| 153,450|| 1942. /Shut Out... ig 238.972 
. {Gallant Fox.....| 308,275]| 1943./Count Fleet 174,055 
4 ao. euent 219,000 944./Pavot.... 179,040 
ao | GUSTO... oe +5338 ror peeve water 
SS Sing in Wood 0. . Assault i) 
Je! Cavalcade... 3 ..| 111,235}| 1947.)Armed.......... 376,325 
.-}Omaha ....... ..| 142,255}| 1948.|Citation «+. -| 709,470 
.»|Granville....... 110,295}; 1949.)/Ponder.......... 321,825 
37..|Seabiscuit .......| 168,580]] 1950.|Noor........... 346,940 
. |Stagehand...... 189,716}| 1951, ;Counterpoint. ...} 250,525 
1926. der 4 ../Challedon 174,535]| 1952. |*Crafty Admiral .| 277,225 
1997. [Anita Peabody ..| 111,905||1940..|Bimelich .... 111,005 


*To Oct. 4, 1952. 


Aqueduct, L.I., N.¥. 


Event Winner Fur. | Time 
eens County..|County Delight..| 8% |1.43 3-5 
seyile ee .|Hushaby Baby...| 8% [1.45 3-5 
en 
Navile Se Ai capy es SYM cect mei 14 3.12 
Argo 
eae oo aoe ee ted Ee ap b oo om 
Astoria Stakes. .|Home- CRE Fi - 
Shevlin Stakes. .|Golden Gloves...| 8% |1.44 1-5 
Amagansett 
Hale. Hdep...}Hyvania........ 14 3.14 
Edgemere Hdcp.|Out Point.......| 9 1.50 1-5 
eer dep: Squared Away...| 6 1.10 2-5 
Forge le. 

“fae ee Clive of India....} 16 3.40 4-5 
Carter Hdep....|Northern Star....| 7 1.22 
Vagrancy cop: MMEartay osc. cele. 8% |1.45 
Hitchcock Stpl..|/Hot............. 16 3.46 1-5 
BridalFlowerHd.|Jacodema....... 6 1.11 1-5 
Manhattan 

Beach Hdep..|Hull Down...... 9 1.52 
ee een: Sunshine Nell....| 6 1.10 4-5 
Tr en 

Pt i cena The Creek....... 16 3.58 2-5 
Aqueduct Hdep ryan ‘Gos. ie 8% |1.44 
Delhi Hdep..... PRUSUT Gio). Sele ee 7 1.23 3-5 
Babylon Hdep. .|Invigorator...... 6 1.12 2-5 
Bushwick Hdle. 

HaGp i... 5. Sundowner...... 16 3.46 
Snow ose 
GPs os. sts NEUE? cs). 8% |1.45 2-5 
Fire Island Hdecp./Combat Boots....| 9 1.52 
Discovery Hdep.|Ancestor........ 9 1.50 4-5 
Bay Shore Hdecp.|Next Move...... 7 1.24 
Astarita Stakes,.|Grecian Queen...| 6 1.13 3-5 
Cowdin Stakes. .|Invigorator......| 6 |1.17 3-5 
Harbor Hill Stpl.|Semper Eadem 16 3.44 1-5 
Beldame Hd. (I).|Next Move......| 9 1.51 
BeldameHd.(II) .|Real Delight..... 9 1.51 
ARLINGTON PARK—11§ miles 


Arlington Heights, Ml. 


1 
a 


Warren Wright 
a ee Red Charger.....] 7 
ee COE MOte: «6 ..so. 6 
Matron Stakes. .}Real Delight..... 8 
Equipoise Mile..}Woodchuck...... 
Myrtlewood,...|Coffee Money....| 6 
Modesty Hdep..|Real Delight.... . 8 


ATLANTIC CITY—14§ miles 
Mays Landing, N. J. 


Ocean City Hd..)Greek Ship...... 
Pageant Hdep...}White Skies...... 
Longport Hdep. |Sweet Patootie... 
Mermaid Hdep..|Landmark....... 
A.C, Turf Hdep.}Greek Ship. ..... 
Phila. Turf Hdep.|Faga-La......... 
Boardwalk Hdcp./Dominave....... 6 
Absecon Island, . 9 
Margate Hdep..}Piedmont Lass...| 6 
All American... . 


Greek Ship...... 10 
World's Play- 


ground Stakes.|Navy Page...... 6 
Ventnor Hdop..|Armageddon,..... 
Olympia Stakes.|Alerted.......... 


BAY MEADOWS—1 mile 
San Mateo, Calif. 


mt ph pt jh fk fk fk fh pt 
wim wis Som 
AGIARA NAAKS 
i fern Nn 
oO nana oF 


oo 
fra fm pak fh pt Jt pk ek ft fk 
iat 


AAD 
' 
TAA AAG 


hae HB et it te 
BmOCNSONm 


te iricro wean 


ot 
one 
1 


QD Mcp cies Stormy Cloud....} 8 
Peter Clark Hdcp|Don Rebelde..... 8% 
Salinas Hdep....|Ali’s Gem 

Children’s Hdcp.|Two Lea.,...... 
Bay MeadowsHd\|Moonrush....... 10 


BELMONT PARK—11¢ miles 
Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 


Ri Ce Sere ee 


1-5 
4-5 
2-5 
1-5 
3.42 4-5 
3.24 2-5 
0.59 1-5 
3.51 

1.12 4-5 
3.47 3-5 
0.56 4-5 


National Maiden 
TCO ec css Coup-De-Vite.... 

National Stallion 

Stak Home-Made..... 


Roseben Hdep.. 
Corinthian Stpl. 
National Stallion 

Stakes (Colts).'Tahitian King. . . 5 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing = 
Other Winners on American Tracks in 1952 


i BELMONT PARK—13% miles t 
AQUEDUCT—1 mile ed) L. L, 


ode 


cp. 
Highweight. 
Countless Hdep. 
Broad Hollow... 
New York Hdecp. 


Fall 


Vosburgh Hdep. 4-5 

Bolinbroke Hdep. 2-5 

Salaminia Hdep.|Marta..... 

M’hattan Hdep. 4-5 


| Occupy Hdep... 


Rouge Dragon 
~ Hdle. Hdep.. .|Eolus 
Sysonby Hdep.. 

ies Hdep...- 


ie, 


(Run at Laurel Park) 
Bowie Hdep....|Three Rings. .... 8% 11.45 
beara) Wise Scholar..... 5 1.00 4-5 
arbara 
Frietchie.... . Singing Beauty...}| 8% |1.51 3- 
Fort McHenry. . Alerted ae. aie Nane tote 9 1.55 is 
CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile 
Louisville, Ky. 
Churchill Downs} 
dep. eae Here's Hoping...| 6 1.11 
Derby Trial..... Hill Gall. 5 SesGe 8 1.35 2-5 
DebutanteStakes/Bubbley......... 5 0.59 
Bashford Manor 
1D pect Senge Royal Flavor....| 5 1.01 3-5 
Bashford M 
Bee eee eee Ace Destroyer...]| 5 1.01 2-5 
Falls Cities Hd../Peu-A-Peu....... 8 1.38 2-5 
Louisville Hdcp.|Adams Off Ox....| 9 1.51 3-5 


DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. 


8 
Del Mar Derby. |Southarlington...| 9 
Debutante...... Lap F 6 
Del Mar Hdep. .|Grantor......... 9 
Del Mar Futurity|Hour Regards....{ 6 


DELAWARE PARK—1 mile 
Stanton, Del. 


Wilmington Hd.)Tea-Maker...... 6 1.10 3-5 
ChristianaStakes|Centime......... 0.58 4-5 
Brandywine Hd. |Yildiz........... 84 |1.46 
Polly Drummond |Flirtatious....... 5 0.59 3-5 
Tom Ruby Stpl.|Fracas.......... 16 3.51 1- 
Kent Stakes. .../High Scud....... 8% |1.42 1- 
Georgetown Stpl./The Mast..... 16 3.43 1- 
Delaware Oaks’. .|Big Mo......... 9 1.52 
Spring Maiden. ./Gerrymander....| 16 3.511 
Sussex Hdep..../Sun Bahram..... 10 2.02 4- 
TIndlan’River....|Jam>.= 02s 20 4.44 
LeonardRichards|Jampol.......... 9 1.50 3- 
Dover Stakes. ..|Tahiti........... 5% |1.04 4- 
NewCastle Hdep.!Kiss Me Kate....| 10 2.02 3- 
DETROIT—1 mile 
Detroit, Mich. 
I. M. Alger 
Memorial. ... . Sickle'’s Image. . f 6 lta0 4-5 = 
EMPIRE CITY 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
(Run at Jamaica) 
Wakefield Stakes; Real Brother..... 6 1.13 { 
Fleetwing Hdcp.|Tea-Maker......| 6 1.10 1-5 
Bronxville Hdep.|Rae's Reard. ._.. 844 11.44 3-5 
ae pelvis ate Beste ee nei Wp 9 1.49 4-5 
uestionnaire...|Alerted...:...... x 
New. Rochelle as 
CDi uae = 
White Plains Hd.|Arcave. . . $ est 13 
Pebbles Hdep... 9 1.49 4-5 
Capra Hdep.... 814 |1.44 2-5 
eee eon Beee: ees 536 (1.04 4-5 
ast View Stakes|Native Dancer - 
Demnol Af 8% |1.44 1-5 
aAkes....... o 
Comely Hdep... 5 14s 35 
Resolute II Hd.. 12 2.33 1-5 
Borrow Hdep... 8% |1.44 2-5 
ere ee S 6 Lil 
aingerfie t a 
Palestinian Hd. . att Las 8 
Ardsley Hdep... 6 1.11 2-5 


popes Wa | ; 


FAIR GROUNDS—1 mile 


Pit. New leans, La, 
j vent inner Fur. | Time 
_ OldHickoryHdcp|Sun Tan Gal 8% 1.46 1-5 
_ Johns Joy Purse. |Baloma:..... a 0.21 4-5 
- Hdep../Sam H....... rat lat 1.52 3-5 
Louisiana Hdep.|Light Broom..... 8% |1.46 
Inter’! SRE ... {Sun Tan Gal..... 6 1.11 3-5 
_LeCompteHdep.|False........... 84 |1.45 3-5 
r A. B. Letellier 
ot Ee by aeee-| 8% 51.48 
Proteus Stakes 
Dine ac aiaits Mis-Guide....... 2 0.23 2-5 
Proteus Stakes 
BE ashe avers a'a 6 Mighty Moment.| 2 (0.23 1-5 
GARDEN STATE PARK—1 mile 
q Camden, N. J. : 
William Penn...|Fort Salonga..... 5 0.59 
Colonial Hdep. 
JA OE ecisccuw Sap 001, 1G) 1.11 1-5 
Colonial Hdep. 
(Lt bias On Tilly Rose....... 1.12 4-5 
Valley Forge....|Spartan Valor....| 8+ |1.40 4-5 
ys 
Stakes... ..... CIN A St ters bs 6 1.12 
ee ocr cakes Biddy Jane...... 5 1.02 


Sear aahy Alerted 5.05 .455 s+ 1.50 3-5 
Camden Hdcp..|Woodchuck...... 6 1.10 2-5 
Jersey Stakes. ..|King Jolie....... 10 2.03 3-5 
QuakerCity Hdcp)|General Staff.....] 12 1.50 3-5 
Vineland Hdep. .|Sickle’s Image....} 834 |1.45 3-5 
B J Breeders’..|Judge M........ 1.12 

njamin 
Franklin..... Armageddon..... 814 11.45 2-5 
Beton Hdep.|White Skies...... 6 1.10 4-5 
arden State 
Sti 2 RAS Neen WED airs wp ks 6 1.11 2-5 
Trenton Hdcp...'Ken............ 9 1.50 1-5 
GOLDEN GATE FIELDS—1 mile 
Albany, Calif. 
Pacific Hdcp.... 6 1.11 3-5 
Berkeley Hdcp.. 6 1.11 2-5 
San Francisco... 814 /1.41 2-5 
0 d cp. 8 35 3-5 
te 
Conic Mien. mika 8 1.35 3-5 
see ot 9 1.48 3-5 
Pua. 8 1.36 2-5 
ase. 9 |1.47 3-5 
n Gate 
Ee hacp 7 Sa Lights Up....... 10 1.59 4-5 
GULFSTREAM PARK—1 mile 
Hallandale, Fila. 
1,09 3-5 
2.01 
1.22 4-5 
1.50 4-5 
1.43 
1.44 3-5 
1.24 
1.51 1-5 
HAWTHORNE—1 mile 
Cicero, Ill. 
dy Mem’l.;Gushing Oil...... 9 1.52 1-5 
beSiwest Hadep..|Sabaean......... 6% Le — 
Chicago Hdep...|Inseparable...... 8 es FY 
Billings Hdep...jAndy B. W...... 6 hes - 
Durazna Stakes.|Mimi Mine...... 6 1. cae 
Chicage Hdcp...{|Inseparable...... 8 1.3 4-8 
irdwell oe: Oil Capitol. ..... 9 1.49 
u- 
eh a Raila Van Crosby...... 6 1.10 5 
Dollar Gold Cup.|/To Market 10 2.01 act 
Tilinois Owners. .|Recline.........- 8% mae - 
Regret Hdep....|Roman Miss..... 6% IL. 
JALEAH PARK—11 miles 
y Hialeah, Fla. 
Im.....)/Greek Ship...... 9 1.49 2-5 
Bee wench eae Crafty Admiral...| 7 — ar 
Jasmine Stakes. .|Anchors Aweigh. . 6 an ae 
Bougainvillea Hd|Picador......... 944 |1. - 
dep. 
eo... _ . 2 ..|Quiet Step....... 7 1.24 1-5 
Bal ae = ro. Tricky Peat ARS ‘ Moe: a 
an Hdep.|Spartan OD... n - 
Eonanbians. ..-|Boot All, 2...... 7 1,24 2-5 
‘Sg aoe 12 2.30 1-5 
Hep -.- «sora IT ohekeensiess E 
e! 
nee a ies Gane. none 2 var : aq =a 
es Hdep|One OW... +++ e - 
Bee ticlen. _../Roman Miss.....| 9 1.55 4-5 
Hipleah Juven- | wise Scholar.....| 3 |0.33 4-5 
ven: 
Bisley hs ... (Dark Star....... 3 0.33 2-5 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


HOLLYWOOD PARK—i mile 


Inglewood, Calif. 
vent Winner Fur. | Time 
El Dorado Hdcp.|Haltafire........ 8% |14.3 
Hollywood Prem- 
ie Se wee Waro0s cc hes 6 1,09 4-5 
Golden State 
reeders’....: Conversion. ..... 8% |1.43 
Sea Breeze Stakes|Tonga..... -|- 6 1.09 2-5 
Westchester...../Ruth Lily .. 6 1.09 4-5 
Will Rogers 
Stakes... 2... Forelock........ 6 1,09 4-5 
Argonaut Hdep.|Admiral Drake...| 8% |1.42 
Milady Hdep...|A Gleam;....... 7 1.21 3-5 
Cinderella Stakes|Haunted....._ |. 0.58 1-5 
Hollywood Oaks.|A Gleam....._.. % |1.42 3-5 
Haggin Stakes. .|Little Request 5 0.58 
Debonair Stakes.|A Gleam. ........ 1.22 
anity Hdep....|Two Lea........ 84. |1.43 2-5 
ema Hdcp...|A Gleam........ 814 11.42 4-5 
Lakes & Flowers|Intent........... if 1.21 4-5 
Ramona Hdep..|/Two Lea........ 6 1.10 
Charles S. How- 
ard Stakes..../De Anza........ 54 11.05 
Inglewood Hdcp.|Sturdy One...... My |1.42 1-5 
Starlet Stakes...|Little Request 6 1.10 3-5 
Sunset Hdep....iGreat Circle... _. 2.41 4-5 
JAMAICA—1 mile 
- Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 
Paumonok Hdep.}Woodchuck...... 6 1.09 4-5 
Experimental 
dep. (I)..... Hannibal........ 6 1.11 3-5 
Experimental 
(II) Blue Man 


cp. Behe 
Prioress Stakes. . 
Combat Boots. . . 


Countess Jane.... 


ore ge, 3 Emardee........] 5 0.59 2-5 
Jamaica Hdep...|Tea-Maker,..... 6 1.11 1-5 
Firenze Hdep Next Move...... 1.51 1- 
Omaha Hdep Hull Down...... 8% |1.45 1-5 
Gallant Fox = 

GON. «00s Spartan Valor....] 914 |1.56 1-5 
B.P.O.E. Hdep. rue Pattern. ... 1.11 2-5 
Interborough....|Squared Away...| 6 1.11 
Frizette Stakes. .|Sweet Patootie. . . 1.12 2-5 
Roamer Hdcep... 1.55 4-5 

1.11 1-5 
1.45 3-5 
1.45 2-5 
A 1.11 2-5 
KEENELAND—1-1/16 miles 
Lexington, Ky. 
6 1.10 2-5 
6 1.11 3-5 
6 1.12 4-5 
6 1.11 4-5 
8% {1.45 

pier eset Happy Courier...| 4 0.46 1-5 
Lafayette Stakes 

sles Mest Saee Aerolite.........) 4 0.46 4-5 
Blue GrassStakes|/Gushing Oil......] 9 1.52 2-5 
Breeders’ Fut...|Straight Face....| 7 1.23 3-5 

LAUREL RACE COURSE—1 mile 
Laurel, Md. 
Capitol Hdep...|Algasir.......... 6 1.12 1-5 
Cherry Blossom.|Cinda........... 6 1.12 2-5 
Laurel Hdep....|Hi Billee........ 8 1.38 3-5 
Chesapeake 
Stakes....... Handsome Teddy.| 8% {1.45 1-5 
Rowe Memorial. |Tuscany......... 6 1.11 3-5 
Turf Cup Hdep.|Brush Burn......| 9 1.48 2-5 
Laurel Sprint. ..|/Hi Billee........ 6 1.11 2-5 
Md. Futurity...|Beoky’s Shirt....| 6 1.13 1-5 
Wash. Inter’l...|Wilwyn......... 12 2.30 4-5 
Spalking Lowe 
Jenkins....... Royal Bay Gem..!' 81% 11.47 1-5 
LINCOLN DOWNS—13/16 mile 
incoln, R. I. 
Providence Purse]Mad Hare....... a 1.27 
Connolly Mem. 
Purse... cies lotus: i. asd eas 7 1.27 3-5 
Woonsocket 
Purse cictat ecasis Pletus, casas 5 0.58 3-5 
LINCOLN FIELDS—1-1/16 miles 
Crete, Mil. 
(Run at Hawthorne Park) 
Crete Inaugural 
Heep 522. (as False. ..5.. sabes 6 1,13 2-5 
Joliet Stakes....}/Dean Cavy......}| 5 1.03 3-5 
FB. J Fleming e 
Mem’! Hdep..|Andy B. W...... 6% |1.22 3-5 
Narcissus Hdep.|Ruhe........... 8% {1.45 3-5 
Miss America rs 
takes....... Biddy Jane...... 5 0.59 
Lincoln Hdep...|Seaward......... 10 2.095 3- 


828 _ Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
MONMOUTH PARK—1 mile SANTA ptt PARK—i ai 
Oceanport, N. J. (continued) readia, Calif. 
Event Winner Fur. Winner Fur. me 
Oceanport Hde General Staff. 6 1.11 
aS Haep |e ee Boy. ete es “ eh 1 Intent... 5: seis 10 = |2.02 4-5 
egret Hdep. (I)/Cinda........... 
Regret Hi Hadep. Sickles Image ....| 6 {1.10 3-5 
MED 55.53 A Dixie Flyer...... 6 1.11 San M Hill Prince....... 8 1.35 4-5 
Colleen Stakes. ‘|Late Model...... 54% |1.06 4-5 | San Felipe 3 Hdep.| Windy City IT. 84 |1.44 
onmou' Lincoln's Birth- 
ct Ch aes One Hitter....... 10 2.04 1-5 day Hi ....|/Guillotine....... 6 1.09 4-5 
San Antonio 
a ta yom e 8 1.37 4-5 Hdep i ois. -3 Wg | AB a he Aas 49 4-5 
Te cioten 6 {1.12 2-5 | Santa’Susana. ..|Season’s Best....| 826 |1.45 1- 
High Batter Renics 54 |1.07 3-5 | San Rafael Park { 
2 Hdég sie Spanish Cream 8% |1.43 3-5 — 
Dixie Flyer...... 8% |1.45 2-5 Washington’ 's 
8% |1.43 2-5 Birthday Hd..|Pet Bully ee 7 1.22 2-5 
.. (General Staff. ... ee. ete Rey : 
.|Flaunt....... -| 8% |1.463-5]|- Stakes....... Dark Count aa ane > fi 1.24 1-5 
Broubeiie Park 
Stakes Nilufer..... 6 /1.11 2-5 Hdep:. sees Blue Moon...... 7 1.23 3-5 
Tyro Stakes (I). eee Point. Aloe 1.12 1-5 | C. J. Fitzgerald 
Tyro Stakes (II).|Laffango..... -| 6 1.11 4-5 Hdep.... .-.. First Repeater 8 1.37 2-5 
Monmouth Oaks Ls nmudbra: -..| 8% |1.46 
Midsummer . SARATOGA—I1¢ miles 
Gholce Stakes. ..|Count Flame. :| 10 |208- Saneters SAGAS? Jaa 
oice es. ‘oun TAG s.0' Ki . 
Salvator Mile. . |General Staff.:.:] 8 [1.39 1-5 (First portion run at Jamaica) 
Sapling Stakes © Schuylerville....,Grecian Queen...) 534 )1.07 2-5 
Tr .|Landlocked...... 6 1.13 Saranac Hdep...|Golden Gloves...| 86 |1.45 2-5 
Sapling Stakes = Judith Hunter 
“Catia Bese Laffango........| 6 1.12 4-5 Hdep... -.-...-|(Dbde Fiver, 22:2.) 6 1.12 2-5 
‘Albany Stakes. “|Real. Brother ate 6 1.12 3-5 
Merchants’ and > 
NARRANGANSETT PARK—1 mile Citizens’ Hdep Crafty Admiral. .} 934 |1.57 2-5 
Pawtucket, R. I. Flash Stakes... .|Native Dancer. 5% |1.06 
King Philip Wilson Stakes...|Tom Fool....... 8 1.39 2-5 
FEGCD Sj te Combat Boots...| 814 |1.43 4-5 | Whitney Stakes. Counterpoint. 10 2.05 3-5 
Providence Test Stakes... .. Gay Grecque 7 1.26 4-5 © 
takes....... Jampol.. cs oss as 9 1.51 3-5 are ricat Legi 
Narra. Nurse RODS eis mete Tea-Maker...... 7 1.25 3-5 
GB tran. sis e Cliff...... 53¢ |1.06 1-5 | Sanford Stakes..|/Bradley......... 6 1.14 3-5 
Governors taCD Shadcen Start. 9 1.51 2-5 | Diana Hdep. Busanda.... 2.84 9 1.53 2-5 
Jeanne d’ Beverwyck Stpl.|His Boots... |_|” 16 4.09 1-5 
Stakes....... Sweet Patootie. . 6 1.11 3-5 Saratoga Hdcp../One Hitter....... 10. 2.05 
Newport Stakes, |Air Pine......... 6 1.12 3-5 Baratous Stpl. 
SCHOLeRCOan ae Pa PO ae) Sh Bidens are Banner Waves 20 5.06 4-5 
nors Mem’]...{Van Crosby...... 6 1.12 1-5 
give SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
OAKLAWN PARK—1 mile East Boston, Mass. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Inaugural Purse.|Pictus.......... 6 1.11 4-5 
Hot Springs Paul Revere Hd.|Handsome seedy 6 1.13 1-5 
Hdep........ Robert.......... Grit 10i 2.8.) Covernns EMepid itera 3 a 
Oaklawn Hdep..|Spur On......... 834 |1.46 2-5 | 5, ORS en ere : 
a ‘aneuil Hall Hd.|Dateline......... 836 |1.44 4-5 
Arkansas Derby .|Gushing Oil...... 9 1.49 1-5 Plymouth Rock 2 
Bitton 52S Charleston. ...... 6 1.10 4-5 
PIMLICO—1 mile Constitution 
Baltimore, Md. 3 Hde oS sue Oncd ache 814 11.45 4-5 
‘Senator Joe... 2. % 1. nese o Mem ‘ 
Beer cat  ponator Joe aa) [E86 CC renee Simms... 558. 9_ |1.50 2-5 
1 ng cra al Delight..... 9 1.51 4- 
pr uicness Prep.. Ponce. ; x . -| 9 1B2 18 Kindergarten .|Eddie Sue....... 5 10.59 
Breeders’ Stakes.|Devils Verse. 544 11.07 4-5 Commonwealth 
Marguerite (I) .“|Grecian Queen 8% |1.48 |, Hdep........ Charleston....... 6 1.11 4-5 
Marguerite (IL) .|MacBea 816 11.47 4-5 John Sides Hd..|Royal Marvel.... 6 1.10 4-5 
Gallorette. ..... La Corredora 9 {1.52 2-5 Pra taet CRR ess -|Whirling Bat....] 8+ [1.41 3-5 
Exterminator. ..\Ken............ 12 2.33 2-5 Stakes....... I'm Marie....... 514 11.06 2-5 
ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile @ Dead’ heat. 
Salem, N. H ° TANFORAN—1 mile 
Raceland Hdep..|Algasir.......... 6 1.10 3-5 San Bruno, Calif. 
Granite State Verba Buena Hd.|Trusting. .... 816 11.43 4-5 
Mdop......... Shadows Start...] 84 |1.42 3-5 | Sausalito Hdcp..|Mad Reo tans oH ones 1.11 1-5 
Auburn Purse...|Happy Bound....| 6 1.10 4-5 | Mariposa ge Wild Glory. -| S+ {1.44 
General Green San Francisco...|Trusting.... |. || 81g |1.42 3-5 
OD se ieiaisss ss MAMAS IT ors 2 cays a < 6 1.11 3-5 
New England UNITED HUNTS 
turity..... Turner Hill.,.... 6 1.11 4-5 (Run at Belmont Park) 
Nex tart 
SANTA ANITA PARK—1 mile Writers Cup. clive of India....} 14 3.15 
Arcadia, Calif. Temple Gwath-— 
maitacy nos mey Stpl..... The Mast........ 18 4.16 3-5 
Stakes....... Last Greetings. . 6 1.11 1-5 6 
eho Park Purse|On Trust...... 6 11:10 2-5 bmi 
San Vicente.. PUD GRAM i, afets ete 6 1.10 ; 
Malibu Sequent Woolf Mem’l 
Stakes....... PHM one eeets 7 1.23 Stakes. . ./Tuonine......... 6 1.10 2-5 
La Centinela.... ...{ 7 11.25 1-5 | Clang Hdep.....}/Mark-Ye-Well, 7 {1.24 3-5 
Santa Catalina Beverly Hdep...|Real Delight 8 1.34 4-5 
PLACDS a.-20. 9 {1.51 4-5 | Meadowland 
Sept. Maria dep ieee io: Giro. J. seen 914 |1.56 2-5 
ae ea es 1.39 1-5 | Whirlaway Hdep|Cratty Ader a 934 11.58 3-5 
Los Fe iz Stakes . Whither ie sae: 7 1.24 4-5 | Sheridan Hdep..|Sub Fleet........ 8 1.34 
San Fernando.. .|Counterpoint 81 11.45 1-5 Prete ae 
San Carlos Hdep.|To Market... . |: 7 1.24 Stakes... .... Ace Destroyer. 6 1.11 
Sante Barbara Last Greeti ea Misty. Ysle Hdep.'Princess Lygia. . ff 1.25 4-5 
takes. ....... ast Greetings...| 7 -24 3-5 
Santa Margarita.|Bed o’ Roses..... 9 |1.51 2-5 WOODBINE PARK—1 mile 
San Gabriel... .. Windy City, II...| 7 |1.22 2-5 Toronto, Ont, 
County Museum.|Reighs Bull...... 6 1.10 | Queen's Plate... /Epigram........ 9 11.58 3-5 


World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records 


*Made on down-hill course, s Straight course. 


Age |Weight 
Distance Time Horse Yrs.| Lbs. Date Track 
¥ ig 21 $ 0 26 4-5 |Tie S 
= - ‘ie Score. ... 5 115 |Feb. 5, 1946|)Mexico City, Mex. 
38 32 King Rhymer 2 118 |Feb. 27, 1947|Santa A Calif. 
3 @ 33 1-2 |Atoka...... 6 105 |Sept. 7, 1906|/Butte, Mont. - 
3-12 0 39 Joe Blair 5 115 |Feb. 5, 1916/Juarez, Mex. 
«12 0 45 2-5 |Tie Score 4 111 |Apr. 1, 1945)Mexico City, Mex. 
41-2 @ 51 4-5 |Sagey......... 2 117 |Apr. 23, 1947|Havre de Grace, Md. 
41-258 | 0494-5 |The Pimpernel....... 2 118 ay 17, 1951|/Belmont Park, N. Y. 
5-8 0 57 Encantadora........ es 115 |{Aug. 9, 1951)Centennial Pk., Colo. 
5-88 0 54 3-5 Devineress........-. 3 103 |June 2, 1933)/Epsom, England 
5 1-2 1 03 1-5 |Nance’s Ace......... 3 112 |Dee. 27, 1944/Coral Gables. Fla. 
§1-2s | 101 3-5 AG ares ero’ csi ole 7 113. |Oct. 10, 1951|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
3-4 1 07 2-5 hting Fox........ 126 |July 8, 1939) Yonkers, N. Y. 
*3-4 ‘44.06 1-5 |Broken Tendril...... 3 123 |Aug. 6, 1929|Brighton, England 
3-4 £96 3-5 (Bolero. wics ese 4 122 |May 27, 1950|Albany, Calif. 
3-48 1 08 INPOLUL Ste cx tern sale aie 2 130 |Oct. 15, 1904|Morris Park, N. Y. 
6 1-2 #15 4-5" |Snark>.) ate. Sees 4 109 |Feb. 9, 1937|Miami, Fila. 
61-28 1 14 2-5 Porter’s Mite...... 2 119 (Sept. 17, 1938|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
Native Dancer 2 122 |Sept. 27, 1952/Belmont Park, N. Y. 

7-8 124 OLGA . 5 121 . 1, 1951/Arcadia,Calif. 

7-88 4 126 |May 25, 1926|Hampton Court, England 
Is 3 105 |June 22, 1939|Brighton, England $ 
1 5 128 jJune 3, 1950|Albany, e 
lmile 70yds. 3 122 |Aug. 4,,1945)/River Do , Ohio 
1 1-16 4 122 |Oct. 4, 1947|Golden Gate Park, Calif 
11-8 5 123 |June 17, 1950/Albany, Calif. 

13-16 3 120 |Oct. 1939| Lexington, Ky. 

5 123 |Sept. 14, 1946|Pawtucket, R. I. 
114 5 127 |Tune 24, 1950/Albany, Calif. 
13-8 1 3 126 |June 12, 1920|Belmont Park, N. ¥. 

1-2 23 3 124 |Oct. 18, 1929|Newmarket, Eng. 

1 1-2 turf 29 3 115 |Feb. 25, 1948|Miami, Fia. 

5-8 39 4 122 |July 23, 1949] Arcadia, Calif. 

13-4 52 133 |Jan. 8, 1922|Montevideo, Uruguay 
17-8 13 5 119 |Apr. 8, 1947|Hallandale, Fla. 

2 15 3 July 8, 1924/Salisbury, England 

2 1-16 30 3 116 |Nov.15, 1950| Jamaica, L. I, N. 

21-8 35 5 144 |Sept. 28, 1923|Newbury, England 

21-4 37 4 116 |May 27, 1927|Linfield, England 

23-8 15 4 97 |Feb. 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 

2 1-2 14 6 118 |Nov. 12, 1948]|Pimlico, ; 

2 5-8 51 5 101 |Feb. 22, 1925)Tijuana, Mex. 

2 3-4 48 4 126 |Aug. 14, 1940] Washington Pk., Chicago 
27-8 23 5 100 |Mar. 8, 1925|Tijuana, Mex. 

3 15 5 113 |Mar. 9, 1941|Agua Caliente, Mex. 

3 3-8 13 4 104 |Aug. 21, 1940) Washington Pk., Chicago 
4 7104-5 5 119 (Oct. 7, 1912|Louisville, Ky. 


Record of Man o’ War 


1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 


Race Dist. We. | Fin. | Time Place Purse 
0 SRS eee eee anos orciorc Bi ae : Fe oe Beers $ : psd 
M V3 aero tea, ft y ~ elmon 2 

Fouth Se e ‘ey Meiiele Sutera ie = wetale’ 975 546f 120 i 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
OGRE eee oe a % 130 1 1:01 3-5 Aqueduct 2,825 
NSD R pe nu5a, a15 2 weed eee ow ode % 130 1 1:13 Aqueduct 4,800 
ESS G3 0S ein Sea aa % 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
OFAZMOEMOTPIAL. 206 5. sees es see ne 34 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
MEPATIG, WDIOMS o oicire oss vue nt oe we anes 3% 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
BISWHOEI Iara aie oie. co's 6 0.0: s pares 0 orb og, anw % 130 1 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
DRGUUUGY ia csi dsc edeweeeseees Sets kis % 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 
Total. $83,325 


1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 


Ne eee LT UE US DimliGal ot ee ne 
a a ES 13 126 I 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $ 23,000 
Wier 8 ee re 118 1 1:35 4-5 | Belmont 4°825 
SSE A ee ee ee 1% 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
MRS ERAIIO OR ore Gc cs css eine este ne 1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica, 3,850 
EG Se 1% 126 1 1:49 1-5 Aqueduct 4,850 
BREA SE eae avsdlaic cwinke isi are soe 13-16] 131 1 1:56 3-5 Saratoga 4.700 
SSE ee ee age. 129 | 2:01 45 Saratoga 2283 

e Realization Cer nee ene 1 | 12 R elmon’ is 

ee ae en. eee ae lc Siete ad i 118 1 2:28 4-5 Belmont 5,850 
DRM Sie cf ose a we sak = 8s 11-16) 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre De Grace 6,800 
Kenilworth Park**...) 22. ............ 1% 120 1 2:03 Kenilworth Park| 80,000 
| $166,140 


_ *Established record fime. **Match race against Sir Barton. 


Man o’ War died of a heart attack 


had spent most of his life. It is estimated that Man o 


(Nov. 1, 1947) at the Faraway Farm of his owner, Samuel D. 
Riddle, in the rolling meadow country eight miles north oi Lexington, Ky., where the big red stallion 


money, stud fees and the sale of foals, to his owner. 


Man o’ War was foaled March 29, 1917, t 
sire was Fair Play and his dam Mahubah. Ri 
Man o’ War made his first start, as a t 
he lost in 21 starts was when Upse 


oe 
e 0 
(Aug. 13, 1919) 


Man o’ War, after his retirement (1921), 
Crusader, Mars, Battleship, Clyde Van Dusen, 
retirement, more than 1,500,000 persons visit 


’ War brought approximately $1,000,000 in prize 


in the late August Belmont’s stables near Lexington, His 
ddle bought him at the Saratoga yearling sales (1918) 
wo-year-old, at Belmont, June 6, 1919, and won. 
t beat him in the Sanford Stakes at Saratoga 


sired many famous racing horses, including War Admiral, 
Bateau and Fair Manhurst. During the 26 years of his 
ed his farm to view him at close quarters. After he 


suffered the first of three heart attacks in 1947, the public was excluded. 


830 Sporting Events—Grand National; Jockeys; Citation’s Record; 
Grand National Steeplechase 


The Grand National (established 1837) is run over a course of 4 miles, 856 yards for 4-year. and 
up. The race was run (1837-1838) at Maghull and then without a break at Aintree, near Civerpoul, | 
except in the World War I years, 1916-1919, when it was moved to Gatwick. 


Course record—9.2025—set by Golden Miller, 1934. 
Year Winner Owner | Year 


1938.... 

1940 .....|/Bogskar...... : 

tous, ib eval uttare >. Sod Morant 
1947550 Caughoo........... Jack McDowell 
1948..... Sheila’s Cottage,mare/John Proctor 
1949.....|/Russian Hero....... Wm. 

£950 ees hoeter seats a- L. Brotherton 
ieee Sto Nickel Coin, mare Jeffrey Royle 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 
Wr.) Jockey |M’ts.|Won|| Yr. | Jockey |M’ts.; Won|; Yr. Jockey |M’ts| Won | 


1917.|/W. p 1943. |J. Adams...... 1,069; 228 
1918. |F. Robinson 1944./T. Atkinson... | 1,539] 287 
1919./C. Robinson 1945.|J. D. Jessop...| 1,085; 290 
1920. |J. Butwell..... 946. |T. Atkinson. ,377 
1921./C, Lang....... 1947./J. Longden. . 316 
1922. |M. Fator. 1948 ./J. Longden.. 1,197) 319 
1923. |I. Parke...... 1949 |G. Glisson..... a 270 
1924.|I. Parke...... 1950. |J. Culmone.. . 1,674 
1925.|A. Mortensen. . 87 re «-.-| 1,150 W. Shoemaker | 1,634) 388 
1926.|R. Jones...... 939.|D. Re 1951. /Charles Burr...| 1,319] 310 
1927./L. Hardy.....}1 1940. 1952*|Tony DeSpirito|......| 363 
1928. |J. Inzelone. i 


1929.|M. Knight. ... 


*To Nov. 28, 1952. . 
Pe pore: ae Leonor ip et (1906), ae Culmone and W. Shoemaker (1950). 4 
etime American ord: Johnny Longden became the first American jockey to ride 4,000 winners 
(Inglewood, Calif., May 15, 1952). Eddie Arcaro became first migeriuanebors jockey to ride 3,000 
winners (Chicago, Ill., June 24, 1952), z} 


Record of Citation 
Year agestarts ist 2nd 3rd unpl. won Year <a 2nd 3rd unpl. won 
5 7 0 


1947, 2 9. 8 e150 0 $15,5680 | 1950. 0 $73,480 
femeoe 22h 18 1 0) 0 700,470] Ol... GS 1s BS ee 
1949, 4 (Did not start due to injuries) Tot.. 45 32 10 2 1 $1,085,76 


of<six, duly 49, 10s1, Wie last winning tater the Hoirened Goes ue geek Reet he, ae 
Bek edt? oki SPUR d ana th Ste gett ee ay ome NS a 
(Kentucky Derby, the Preakness and Belmont Stakes). eveted honor, the Triple Cangas 
warren rents sCalumel, Farm, "and 2, by, Hyperion, Citation was bred and owned by the late 
anni the "gona, he cation, Mandicap in, December fou, Gniged dn reatfe eines 
Golden Gate Mile, Golden Gate Fields, June 3, 1950. of 1.33% for the mile in winning the 


Triple Crown Turf Winners, Owners and Jockeys 
(Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 
Year Horse Owner Jockey ; Year Horse Owner 


1919 Sir Barton J. K. L. Ross J. Loftus | 1941 Whi : Jockey 
1930 Gallant Fox William Woodwara ‘E. Sande| 1943 Count Fieet  Margop ight JE. Arcaro 
1935 Omaha W. Woodward W. Saunders | 1946 Assault R. J. Kleberg W. Mehsiens 


1937 War Admiral S. D. Riddie C. Kurtsinger] 1948 Citation Warren Wright 


Horse Racing Champions by Classes in 1952 


Source: Poll by The Morning Telegraph 


E. Arcaro 


Horse of the Year....One Count | Three-year-old Colt H i 
o-year-old Colt “ ‘ andicap Horse, Crafty Admiral 
ek Gelding. ....Native Dancer as Gelding......... One Count | Handicap Filly or 
Two-year-old ee-year-old Maret. chee Real Delight 
Si yershiscireas 5 Sweet Patootie Piya Real Delight | Sprinter ....... Tea-Mak 
Two-year-old..... Native Dancer ! Three-year-old...... One Count | Steeplechaser ..,.... ware 
Be ee One's Count IS tecplechaser heen ae 
Total Racing Revenue to States by Years 
16S | are $ 6,024,193.31 | 1940 ...... .$16,145,182.00 | 1946 
1935 eseeeee eevee 8,386,255.00 | 1941 - 21,128,173.00 | 1947-2) 0002202 to 0s: ‘rose oonte 
B86 oo esti, 8,611,537.90 | 1942 . 22;005,278.00 | 1948 1212211222207: 95,803,363 95 
fos 20 Seasane | ieee IS cco Borage gs | HBA cco ccs B8gar ana 8g 
ch) ae 10,369,807.00 | 1945 ©7112" 21:21°1) @8’265°405:48 | tos, ooo 98,366, 166.67 


SRE cc 117,250,564.00 
Brooklyn Dodgers Set Six Records in One Inning 


Scoring 15 runs in the first inning of a game with | (12 
Py » ™m i 
aoe atl Reds at Ebbets Field May 21, 1952, Se Sait (ay ae notte ine Ce 
ges iy re ers Stee) Oe eae meta sate in a row (19)."The half-inning lastotnteees 
most men at bat (21), runs scored with two out caine. wae aoe Of an “hous, The ainsi seurevog ihe 


4; me Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 


1g ss in a = over half- a track, Daylee, 
Freehold, J. A 30, 1941, 
1 mile Aoond s record), Greynound, * Lexington, 
Be sy., Knees apy 1938, 1:5534. 
1 in a race, 


Star’s * pride, DuQuoin, IIL, 
ee 22.. 29, 1953, is 5775. 


ack, gelding, Greyhound*, 
x MOA July fee “103, 1.5934. 
1 mile by a ae: ay —— Scott*, Lexington, 


ae = geal "og 1941, 

Ss Pore 8 ‘Springs J statiom, ei goose” | 
aratoga Sp: S AEE Se it a5 
Two-year-old Staition,” Titan Hanover*, 


“a trac 
ig=- 
DuQuoin, Ti. § ee 1 See 
0: ep 6, 19 2:0245 
Two-year- gelding, Pronto Don, 2:0335, Lex- 

ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1947. 

‘Two-year-old filly, Hanover’s Bertha, Lexington, 
Ky.. Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. 
a tpt stallion, zen Hanover,* Du- 

ts) ept. 5, 1945. 

Three-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Til., Aug. 21, 1935 

Four-year-old BP, Fe Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1941, 1:5744. 

Four-year-old stallion, Tace record, Victory Song, 
1:5735, Aug. 13, 1947, at Springfield, Til. 

Four-year-old, gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Til., Aug. 1936, 1.5 

Seceeear’oia mares, *onolee Hanover, 2:0135, 
“geil Ohio, Sent. 19, 1947, on half-mile track. 
= by alind, Lexington, Ky., 

oct. i “938, i: 56e4, 


1 mile by a yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1534 
1 mile, by a ihree- ries Titan Hanover, Du- 
Quoin. aa aig 2 5, 1945, 1 


, Ros . 


58. 
1 mile, eS Rees year-old, Greyhound, Lexington, 
Se : 1937 
Ki. Bi by Bseee: “old, Aid chaarbcdes *Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Sept. 29, 1938, 
mile, to high- -wheel ac Sunol, Stockton, 
oct. 20, 1g02., 2.0814 
1 mile, to high- -wheel sulky on Balt mile track, 
Peter Billiken*, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 
Under een Ere Greyhound*, Lexington, 


PACING 
b mile, Directum I*, Syracuse, N. ¥., Sept. 14, 


bf 
ee tes Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 


1:55. 
Bra cutie. by a Stallion, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
Ky.. Sept. 28, 1938, 1: 55. 
1 mile by a sme Her Ladyship, *Lexington, Ky., 

1938, 1:56% 
a NaS, by a gelding, Winnipeg, Toledo, Ohio, 
Oct. 15, 1928, 1.5754. 

, driven by a lady, Highland Scox (Mrs. 

ptppnie; Grtven by 2 ee N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 


%, 
He mile, in a race, Good Time, Sie ies Ky., 
1, 1.5736 
ott. 5, 980} mile track, in race, Sampson ae 
Beer: Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1951, 1.593 
1 mile, half- mile aging ee tS Hanover, Deia- 
o, Se 19 75 
Ne vearling sity Herat Ley 2nd, Indian- 
d., Oct. 20, 1 
en tg two-year-old filly, ‘ee Dream, Lex- 
Oct. 4, 1950, 
ee twonyeur- old filly on half-mile track, 
Royal Mist, Harrington, Del., July 25, 1951, 2.05. 
1 mile, yearling ae Frank Perry*, Lexington, 
- 12, 1911, 
eae by_two- year-old colt, in race, Knight 
Dream, 2:0035, Oct. 2, 1947, Lexington, Ky. Fad 
1 mile, by three-year-old ‘colt, in Facey Billy - 
rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, «1937, 1.5 
i mile by three-year-old gelding, Ferman Han- 
over, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1950, 1:5925. 


*Against time. 


Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing 


te 
Trotting and Pacing Records 
United States Trotting Association (Records to Oct. 15, 1952) 
TROTTING 


RECORDS 


aenend Beal fourth he pee aco Beate win a oe 
our ea cer ner 

first heat, Earl’s Moody may winner third 

poet. Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, i941, 2: Sox 1:5942, 

Fastest four heats by three-year-olds over half- 

mile track, Cannon Ball winner of second, third 

and fourth heats, Morate Se tes rl ,Duguoin, 


Tll.. aan 10, 1942, 2:0645, 2:0545, 2:0534, 2:06. 
1%4 miles, ‘Silver Riddle, Westbury, L.I., July 
24, 1952, 2:37 
miles, | GFeyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
11% miles on half-mile track, Star’s Pride, West- 
, N. Y., June 29, 1951, 3.0645 
igdniles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 


2 miles on half-mile track, Pronto Don, W 
mE, Long Island, N. Y., Sept. 13,1951, 4. ee 
1930, 6-84. Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N. ¥., Oct. 1, 

3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 1, 1895, 7:1645 
ti ie: Bertie R., Blackpool, England;. Sept. 

4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (re lov. 
2, 1894, 10:12. ee 

5 miles in race, half-mile track, Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Se spt? py eis 1230844. 
oe pascal’, New Yor! (reg.), Nov. 

10 miles in race, Cone San Francisco, Cal 


(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2! 
104, miles, Black Rod*, aiken, Ss. C., March 25, 
30° Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal., 
Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 


mniles, 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 
50 mi Ariel*, 
3:55:1046. 
Centerville, L. I., Nov. 


100 maiies, Conqueror*, 
12, 1853, 8:53. 

Trotting. records by a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5844. 

By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
at ai Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 

. 4 

‘Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud V. and 
Nutspra, Chicago, Tll., July 4, 1896, 2:30. 

Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital 
ee John R. McElwyn and ier Harrier, 
ffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:464. 

P rcoiting record with running mate, 1 mile, 
rs | tae. time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913. 

4 2 

Double gaited mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5914 (p), Lexington, Ky.. 
Oct. 2, 1936, 1:5935 (tr). 

Double gaited stallion, Hodgen, Santa Anita, 
Calif., June 14, 1950. 2:0245 (tr.); Syracuse, Nea 
Sept. 8, 1950, A: 5835 (p.). 


RECORDS 


Fastest two heats, in race, Good Time, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Oct. 3, 1952, 1:58, 1:5846, 

Fastest two heais by two-year-old filly on half- 
mile track, Floating Dream, Troy, Ohio, Aug. 17, 
1950, 2:0625, 2:07. 

Fastest two heats by two-year-cld colt on half- 


mile track, Solicitor, Delaware, Ohio, Sept. 19, 
1950, 2:0535, 2:04%5. 
Fastest three heats, Syracuse, 


Her Teavehie, 
N. Y., Aug. 31, 1938, 1:58%4, 1:5845, 1:5914. 

114% miles on half-mile track, ‘Scottish Pence, 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., July 25, 1951, 3.06. 

116 miles on mile track, Jerry the First, Ingle- 
wood, Calif., Nov. 24, 1949, 3:0635. 

1 mile, four- year-old mare, Tassel Hanover, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1951, 1.5845. 

1 mile, four-year-old stallion, Billy Direct, 
Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938, 1:55. 

1 mile, four- hae -old snes Nate Hanover, 
Lexington, Ky.. Sept. 27, 1938, 1:59. 

1 mile, high-wheel sulky, Dan Patch*, 
Ga.t Nov. 30, 1903, 2.0434. 

2 miles on half-mile track = a race, Scottish 
Pence, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Aug. 2, 1951, 
4.1325. 

3 miles, Elastic Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 
1, 1909, 7: 3142. 

4 miles, Joe Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 
Nov. 13, 1891, 10:10. 

5 miles, Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 
1933, 11:54. 


Macon, 


oo ™ 


4 , a * . 
‘ 


832 , Sporting Events—Harness Horse Racing Lc ng 
Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 


THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 


a 


Wie. Winner 


3h. 
2:04 
30236 
2:00 
eee bo 
2:02 75, 
230236 
Ox HORSEMAN READING KENTUCKY 
STARE: FUTURITY FUTURITY FUTURITY 
2 yr. old pacers 3 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 3 yr. old trotters 
Year |Winner Time|Winner Time|Winner ~~ ‘Time/Winner Time 
1941... .|Court Jester... .2:0414|Bill Gallon...... 2:01 |Lucy Hanover...2:0714/Bill Gallon,.,...2:02%4 
1942. **‘|Adios.........! 2:05 34|Pay Up. .......2:071|Miss Thelma... .2:0634| no race 
1943,.../Attorney....... 2:06%|Darnley........ 2:0434|Hester Hanover. 2:07 no race 
tsi «..|True Chief...... ear ba Maid. . =2:08%4 rita ae sacl 8 no race 
civieve 2 oltite....... «04? me : F 
46... Victory Song... .2:0134|Eben Scott...... 2:1114 Vinton oe «. 220015 
01 3¢|Way Yonder. ...2:033;|Fedor.......... 2:09 |Hoot Mon...... Bey) 
?4|Egan Hanover...2:023¢|Snappy Ann....2:09 |Egan Hanover.. +2203 7 
2:03 >; |Bangaway.....- 2:05 |Dark Helen..... 2:123¢|Bangaway...... 2:05 36 
203 3% |Lusty Song..... 2:02 |Honor Bright... .2:094|Star’s OCS ois sie 2:02 | 
‘Thunderclap. . 204% |Scotch Rhythm. .2:044|Tag Me........ 2:061;|Ford Hanover... 2:01 2 
. 'Iosola’s Ensign. .2:03 (Sharp Note..... 2:01 'Hit Song. ..:... 2:054¢'Sharp Note..... 2:00 
Other Harness Winners in 1952 : 
Event Winner Best time Value 
Little Brown Jug (3P 2:01 $60,463 
tite Png 15 33 "000 
2:14 40,537 
2:07 % 40,537 
2:30 3 31,450 
2:06 1¢ 30,695 
2:34 % 30,650 
2:02 34 26,645 
2:03 3% 26,070 
2:37 36 5,000 
2:31 3% 25,000 
(114 miles) 3:19 25,000 
Gotham Trot (134 miles) 0.00... ee ee ee ee le Chris Spencer... .. 3:09 25,000 
Coaching Club Oaks (3T)...................... Crystal Hanover. . 2:073¢ 18,485 
Mma At (2P) ioe cansr areas s Ose Clee ce ues Tosola’s Ensign...... aa 2:03 % 40: 
storseman’ Futurity (8P).................020.06 Thunderclap ss. Hoke vs 2:01 35 17,103 
UDI OPARO.(SU). so sev ees bcs i coes ce een Hit Song: «cee 2:01 34 15,817 
MOMMOUCURIGV (SL). os co cect ewe cc ccwae Hit Song .6 coe. eee 2:01 % 15,579 
Reading Pair Futurity (2T)................0.... Victory: Monsec ys eee 2:10 049 
mmowersnilviStake (SP). oc... s cw ce scces cece mel. Silent Waters............ 2:03 15,512 
BPEEPAURURONCQIE NS cies arya ata love alaveis s.ntevelsPe reve «ata Keystone? . sci ne eke 2:04 3g 15,363 
Hanover Filly Stake (2T).............000.000.. Ari's: SOnSs3.). cide tetas 2:03 % 15.164 
Etenover Willy Stake. (2P)........0.056.0ccecncs. Pleasant Surprise,........ 2:02 15,049 
Yonkers Invitation Pace (1 mile) ........... son /hKGO0d, Time. :..... 2:01 15,000 
Harness Racing Champions of 1952 
Source: United States Trotting Association 
Trotters—Mile Track ron ; Pacers—Mile Track = 
mpedsetstars Pride’... 0. ..c.s. cs. 1:5714 ged: Tassel Hanover ................. 1:5745 
4-year-old: Ford Hanover ............. 1:5856 4 epack FIAROVeR. oy; 1 tee qibice 
3-year-old: Sharp Note ....1..00 01111 00 Bo venracle aoe an a Licete 
B-vearmold: Earl's Song ............... 2203%6 2-year-old: Hillsota ................1. g:00g2 
Trotters—Half-Mile Track aa a ea le Track 
: ged: Goo ME |. eG) scan eal ee 2:00 
Aged; Silver Riddle .................. 230246 4-year=old: Solicitor. .. 0. 5...u10es amen 2:02 > 
4-year-old: Yankee Hanover . eo 220245 Shamrock Sally ........., 2:02 
3-year-old: Duke of Lullwater ......... 230316 3-year-old: Meadow Rice |............ 2:0136 
2-year-old: Newport Star ...... » ve. 220585 styear-old: Knight Stars...) soe een 220416 


*World race record for trotters. **Kaquals world race record for pacers. 


National Skate Sailing Championship, 1952 
Carl Mix, Glenbrook, Conn., won the national | He won two races and placed second in another 
championship of the Skate Sailing Association amassing 13 ix i Z 
of America on Greenwood Lake, N.J., Feb. 12. | of Montage to Reet, te ee 


-__———————— 


World Barrel Jumping Champicnship, 1952 


Terrence Brown, Detroit, Mich., city fireman and | world championship in Grossinger, N.Y., Jan. 12, 
coholder of the 1952 North American speed skating | 1952. 


5 Robert Burgin, Detroit, Mich., was second, 23 
crown, cleared 15 barrels for a distance of 28 feet fe > thir : : . 

: et 6 inches; third was Maurice Da » M 
3 inches to set a new world record and retain his | with 22 feet 9 inches. ast anireay 


ame and location 


¢ COLLEGE STADIUMS College Stadiums (Cont.) 
a5 (With capacities of ee ae ,000) San Francisco, Caw. of (Kezar), San} 


Akron, Univ. of (Rubber coe 8 arenes Calif. Eaiicawalsin at aegis eee 
ama Poly. Inst., (Hare) 
Auburn, ae SES A Sat oe tat tai ore 
Dallas, Texas 
MESSE RAND Fecreiac isso tees sis. > =e Oy ene Stanford’ oe Stanford, Calif. 
Allentown (Pa.) High School..-...... Syracuse (N. Y.) aly asenhoidy 
ona, Univ. of, Tucson, Ariz...... 26,500|/Temple Un., Philadelphia, Pa........ 
‘kansas, Univ. ot wes Memorial) Tenn., Un. of, (Shields-Watkins) 
Little Ro bases Hnoxville, ys Sakae ee 
lor Univ., j Texas A. & M. Coll., (Kyle iieig) 
on College Chestnu : Fill 20,000 College Station, Texas. 
rown \ Univ, (Brown Field) Provi Texas Christian Un., Fort Wo! 


‘exas 
Texas Tech, Coll., (Cliford B. & 
Audrey Jones) Lubbock, Texas: .. 
Texas, Un. of, (Memorial) Austin, Texas 
callt,, Un. of, (Calif. Memorial) Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La...... 
t Berkeley, Matite ee, nee le 4 ge Univ. of, (Skelly) Tae Okla. . 
Calif., Un. of, track, (Edwards) U.S. Military Academy, (Michie) 
Berkeley, Conte, See Th rep ek idols fies,  eaera 22,000 Wiest: Point: EN a Wir inkee eee 
Cincinnati, U: U.S. Naval po (Thompson) 
TLTLETeST WG) oh 26,000}) “Annapolis, Md)... :iccs « icboeae 
EPPO. . ds ce cr pe es 22,340 


Utah, Un. of, (Ute) Salt Lake City. 
Vanderbilt Univ (Dudiey Field) 


es CARL, C., (Clemson Memorial) Washville; Tenn», 5.205 0. si ieewtele 
“TIBET er eee aa 20,654 

Colorado, oe of (Folsom) ville, VA ote a eee 
BpeUeE. COO. welts ele ia ee ye se 30,000||Wake Forest Coll., (Groves), N. C.. 


sonia ‘Uniy., (Baker Field) 
- New Y NERV cee ae 32,000 
Cornell Un, Ms, x Uhocitkopt Field) 

RRUOR EI. Vin rhe ss.s Sort = 
Denver, Univ. of, Denver, Colo. . 
Detroit, Univ. of, Detroit, Mich. 25,000||Wiley Coll., Marshall, Te: 

-Drake Uniy., Des Motnas, Iowa. 5 21/000]/Wisconsin, Univ. of, (Camp 
ere Univ., Durham Os Soaks : Bt oon Madisony Wis)... set oe eee 


peers St. Coll. of (Rogers Field), 
Washington, Un. of Seattic.. 1-2-5. 
35,000||W. Va. Un. (Mountaineer 3 

33,700 Morgantown, W. Va 


Yale (Univ.) Bowl, New Haven, Conn. 


Fiorida State Univ., realist ascep, Fla. 30,000 BASEBALL PARKS and 
a (Florida Field) lereng MUNICIPAL STADIUMS 
Georgia Inst. of Tech., (Grant Field) © : Alamo Stadium, San Antonio, Texas... 
PAGE amas ihe) cin cco ge + ins 75 é 45,000 ear hee eenlon Memorial, Char- 
Georgia, Un. of, (Sanford) Athens. 50,000 OGLE, INR, 5 oi tahs da tially pe auelote te 
Harvard Univ., B an Masset so. 57,166||Babe Ruth, Baltimore, Md.......... 
Holy Cross Coil., (Fitton Field) Balboa, San Diego, Calif............ 
Worcester, Mass................-- 25,000||Braves Field, Boston, Mass.......... 
Houston, Univ. of, Houston, Texas: :- 22'000||Briggs, Detroit, Mich............... 
Tilinois, Un. of, (Memorial) BuTilalocGN. Y2Civic. nse ees 
LSD TTS ee 66,572||Chitago Stadium, Chicago, Ill........ 
Indiana Univ., (Memorial) Bloom- Cleveland Municipal, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Weta ee es ke ee wes ee 33,000||Columbus (Ohio) Memorial Stadium. . 
Iowa State Univ. of, Iowa City. : 45,154||Comiskey Park, Chicago, Ill......... 
Kan. St. Coll. of Ag. & A pplied — Cotton Bowl, Dallas, Texas... sie 
Science beara Field), PManhattan. 20,000]|Crosley Field, Cincinnati, Ohio 5 
Kansas, Un. of (Memorial) Lawrence. 38,000||Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Kentucky, Un. of, (McLean), Fenway Park, Boston, Mass......... 
ODE OG ee 34,914||Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pa... ap reteers 
Lafayette Coll., (Fisher) Easton, Pa. . 30/000||Green Bay City, Green Bay, Wis..... 
La. State Un., (Tiger) Baton Rouge.. 46,000||Griffith Park, Washington, D. C...... 
Marquette Univ., Se eS ne Bail e Be08 eat aes Legion, Hollyyiaod, Calif. . 
Maryland, Un. of (Byrd ollege Par ,000||Kezar, San Francisco, Calif.......... 
Seed Cty of Miami rie _ 60:000||Legion Field, Birmingham, Ala... 1): 


Michigan St. Coll. S: (Macklin Field) Long Beach (Calif. ) Veterans Memorial 


MMPSEDISA TIE Sree, cok oo ee wie seas 50,095!|Los Angeles (Calif.) Memorial Coliseum 
Michigan, Univ. of, Ann Arbor. ; 97,239||Multnomah, Portland, Ore........... 
Minnesota; Un. of, (Memorial) New Orleans City Park Stati tethers 

Minneapolis... ....--. 65 ev ns 63,000 mranes een Rae ae BR mo 

adelphia (Pa. unicipall*. 51 
‘oes Pei dine ae oa ee oar 35,000 Foto Shere ew Morkj Ne Yaoi 
‘(Hemingway Oxford.. 38'500||Roanoke (Va. oteryin. Wn c. = 
Miss. tn a Ge Gaanarat) = i, Roosevelt, Jersey City, N. J. 
BRIE ENO nic kota. unre sn sos 37,000 SN ae ee AN 
ubbe' , Akron, j 
pe raska, Un. of, (Memoria!) ae Seals, San Francisco, Calif, 
o> Eo Oe ines oie ieee ; 2 parks sactnine Fa 
ee gooey. Coll. (Riddick) 20,500||Soldier Field, Chicago, Uh... 
‘olina, Un. of, (Kenan). : ‘ portsman’s Par ouis, Mo..... 
orth Carolin, i SS eae 44,000||Triborough, New, Lone: we Se ee 
North Texas State Coll., Denton..... 20,000 rigley Fe cago, Ill. ... 22. as 
Northwestern Univ., (Dyche) Yankee Stadium, New York, N. Y.. 

Eyanston, Ill 50,000 SPORT ARENAS 
Notre Dame, Un. of, South Bend, Ind.. 56,000|/Boston (Mass.) Gardens............. 
Odessa Coll. (Broncho), +o ee 20,000 Chicago (I1.) Sports Arena. a 
Ohio State eee Cane HR 78,677)! Gincinnati (Ohio) Gardens. . 

Okla. A. & M. Coll., (Lewis Field) 30.599 Cleveland. eos SGurts Aen 

pose) Tic oe US RAR aN) , m, Montreal, Canada............ 
Okla., Un. of, (Owen Field) Norman. 61,000||\radison Square Garden, N.Y. Gity.. 
Ore. St. Coll.; (Bell Field) Corvallis. . 21,400||nraple Leaf Gardens, Toronto, Canada 


Ore., Un. of (Hayward Field), Eugene. 22,000}|;inneapolis (Min.) Sports Arena..... 
Pacific, Coll. of the, Stockton, Calif. . 36,000! New Haven (Conn.) Sports Arena. 
Penn. St. Coll., (Beaver Field), State ; Pan-Pacific Arena, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cay ie, 2 Sy a a ea 30,000||Dittsburgh (Pa.) Gardens Arena...... 
Penn., Un. of (Franklin Secs Phila. . 74,711|!portiand (Ore.) Ice Arena........... 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of, (Pitt), : 60,000||S¢ Louis (Mo.) Arena..........-... 
Princeton Un., (Palmer) Eeiccton: NJ. 50,000||San Francisco (Calif.) Cow Palace... . 
Purdue Un., (Ross-Ade) Lafayette, Ind. 52,000! |Seattle (Wash.) Civic Ice Arena...... 
Rice Inst., Houston, Te: 70,000|| Winterland Arena, San Francisco, Calif. 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 5 23,000 SPEEDWAYS 


Jr. (Hughes Memorial), 
aimed F. (abe ) 22,500||Indianapolis ne) Motor Speedway. .| 


25,951 
22,000 
30,000 
27,900 
25,000 
25,000 
22,000 
55,000 


32,500 
37,000 


60,000 
70,896 


iPermanent seating capacity, including bleacher seats. 
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{ Place 


| Bonneville, Utah 
Bonneville 
Bonneville ‘* 
Bonneville 
Bonneville 
Bonneville z 
Relchautobahn. Germany 
Bonnevilie, 

Bonneyille 

Bonneville 

Bonneville 

9-4-50 Bonneville 

7-22-23-40| Bonneville 

9-21-23-36) Bonneville 
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Bonneville, Utah 


He SSaone 
BE ep eB 


Brooklands, Eng 
Brooklands “ 


Pa ha a 


the fastest ever travelled by man on land. 


Contest Board American sagt Bega 


Jenkins-Stapp 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘A’? RECORDS 
John R. Cobb 


7; John R. Cobb 
John R. Cobb 
John R. Cobb 


On one of the runs at Bonneville, Utah, Sept. 16, 1947, Cobb was. timed at 403.135 miles an hour, 


gy ; 

'2:49:16.365/177. 
Mormon Meteor |5:47:12.849 172. 
Mormon Meteor 


Mormon Meteor |3868.430M 


Mormon Meteor |7134.08M (148.63 


Railton Mobil 5.680 
Railton Mobil 9.1325 
Railton Red Lion|34.235 
Railton Red Lion|59.57 
Railton Red Lion}1:19.04 
Railton Red Liop|213.155 
Napier-Railton {25.270 
Napier-Railton !35. iis 


70.4 
88.5 
102.5 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO RECORDS CLAIMED 


Piero Taruffi claimed four world-speed records 
for the 2,000-c.c. class, Rome, Italy, April 3. 
Driving a ‘twin-torpedo shaped car powered by a 
Maserati engine on the Appian Way, he drove 50 
kms. in 0:13:14.0; 100 kms. in 0:26:41.8; 150 kms. 


in 0:40:25.2; 200 kms. in 00:54:35.2. 
claimed, Jan. 15, a 50-mile record of 0:20:50 

George Hill, Burbank, Calif, set a lass c 
record of 229.77 m.p.h. for one mile, Wendover, 
Utah, Sept. 13, 1952. 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
(Distance 500 miles) 


Time 


Car and driver 


.|Marmon, Harroun....... 
.|National, Dawson........ 
.|Peugeot, Goux........... 
.|Delage, Thomas 
.|Mercedes, DePalma...... 
.|Peugeot, Resta(a).. Gra 
.|Peugeot, Wilcox. . 
. | Monroe, Chevrolet. 
Frontenac, Milton....... 
ernreny Special, Murphy. . 
; Special, Milton. . 
.|Duesenberg, Corum-Boyer. 2:05:23 98.23 
‘|Duesenberg, Peter De Paolo|4:56:39. $6 101.13 
.|Miller, Frank Lockhart(b) . |4:10:17.95) 95.88 
Duesenberg, Geo. Souders , |5:07:33.8 | 97.54 
‘|Miller, Louls Meyer....... 5:01:33. 75 99.482 
1929 .|Simpiex. Ray Keech.......|5:07:25.42| 97.585 
‘|Miller, Billy Arnold. ,... | | |4:58:39'72|100.448 
“|Bowes Seal Fast Special, 

5:10:27.54| 96.629 


Louis Schneider. ....... 
aiccee 104.144 


.|Miller-Hartz Special, Fred- 
OPIGOK HTAMC. |. ew ee 


1983.|Tydol, Louis Moyer....... 12.75/104.089 
1934 ,| Miller, Bill Cummings..... 4 05.20] 104.593 
1935,|Giimore, Kelly Petillo..... Me 42322.71|106.240 
1936 ./Special, Louis Meyer. 4:35:03.39|109.069 


MPH |) Year 


Car and driver Time MPH 


.|Shaw aes Fe gn ae J 


-|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw]|4:20:47.39/115.0. 
Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw]4:22:31.17|114,.277 
.|Noe Out Hose Clamp 

Spec Melee Rose, 

Fioyd D 
1942, 1943, Tod, 1945, 

not run; war 
.|Thorne Engineering Special 


George Robson........ 4:21;16.70|114.820 


1947.|Blue Crown Spark Plu: 
Special, Mauri Rose... .|4:17:52.17|116.338 
1948. ue owes Spark Plug 
Special auri Rose - |4:10:23.38/419. 
1949. PS Crown Spark : , Dies 
pecial jam Holland/4:07:15.97|121.327 
1950. |Kurtis-Kraft Wynns Special 
Johnny Parsons(c)...... 2:46:55.97|124.002 
1951 ao al Soecins, Lee 
adlard.: x) 7oct.c eh ee 3:57:38.05/126.2 
1952. Agaianian epeuials Troy see * 


Ruttm 


(a)300 miles only. 


(byRace stopped at 400 miles because of rain. 
Track records—Race record, 128.922 m.p.h., Troy Ruttman, 


(c)Stopped at 345 miles, rain. 
1952; one lap: 138.600 m.p.h., Chet 


Miller, 1952; 25 miles: 152.538 m.p.h., Billy Vukovich, 1952; 50 miles: 132 -964 m.p.h., Billy Vukovich, 


1952; 100 miles: 


133.008 m.p.h., Billy Vukovich, 1952. 


Other Auto Racing in 1952 


Bridgehampton Road Race (100 mi.), Bridge- 
hampton, L.I., May 24—William C. Spear, South- 
port, Conn. (Ferrari). Sagaponack Trophy (40 
mi,)—Robert Keller, Wilmington, Del. (Fiat). 
Mecox Trophy— Rees T. Makins, Chicago, Ill. 
(O.8.C.A.). Hayground Cup—George Weaver, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Maserati). 

Grand Prix de France (approx. 285 mi.), Paris, 
May 25—Piero Tarufi, Italy (Ferrari). Average 
speed—95 m.p.h. 

British Grand Prix (249 mi.), Silverstone, Eng.— 
Alberto Ascari, Italy. Time—2:44: 11.0. Average 
speed—90.92 m.p.h. 

Milwaukee, Wis. (A.A.A. 100 mi.), June 8—Mike 
Nazaruk (McNamara Special.) Time—1:05:02. 22 


(92.25 m.p.h.). 

Raleigh, N.C., (A.A.A. 200 mi.), July 4—Troy 
Ruttman roe Special). Time—2:14:40.0. 
(89.10 m 


eocneicla,, Ml. (A.A.A. 100 mi. ), Aug. 16—Bill 


Schindler (Chapman Special). Time—1-:03: 
(94.34 m.p.h.) (new dirt track record). ae 
Milwaukee, Wis. (200 mi.)—Chuck Stevenson 
(Welding Special). Time—2:21:12.40 (84.98 m.p.h. ye 
Detroit, Mich. (A.A.A. 100 mi. ), Aug. 30—Bill 
Yakovich' (Agajanian Special). Time—1:13:34.00 
eats oak me at (1242 mi.), Sept. 1— 
eorge ammon, Kurtis Kr 
Thine 35, a 8. aft Olenbavksey: 
uQuoin, - (A,A.A. 100 mi.), Sept, 1— 
eee rene Special). ‘Time 4s One So, 
p.h 
Southern 500 Stock Car Race, Darlingt 
Sept. 1—Fonty Flock, Decatur, Ga. (Olasmobite): 


Syracuse, N.Y. (A.A.A. 100 mi.), Sept. 6—Jack ~ 
McGrath (Hinkle " Special ; 
(88.91 mph pecial). Time—i:07:21 .64 


Grand Prix of Italy (approx. 312 mi. — 
Alberto Ascari, Italy. Average ipsade ake ie EA oi 


National Automobile Champions 


1928 Louis Meyer 
1929 Louis Meyer 
1930 Billy Arnold 
1931 Louis Schneider 
1932 Bob Carey 

1933 Louis Meyer 


1934 Bill Cummings 
1935 Kelly Petillo 
1936 Mauri Rose 
1937 Wilbur Shaw . 
1938 Fldyd Roberts 


1939 Wilbur Shaw 
1940 Rex Mays 
1941 Rex Mays 
1942-1945 (None) 
1946 Ted Horn 


1947 Ted Horn 

1948 Ted Horn 

1945 Johnny Parsons 
1950 Henry Banks 

i951 Tony Bettenhausen 


Also, he 
0. ; 


4:24:07.80) 113.580 _ 
4:15:58.40/117.200 © 


4:20:36.24) 115.117 _ 


ty 
| 
| 


| 
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Ysa ace 


pais: eae x 
STERN INTERCOLL 


W. L. Pts, Op. w. L. 

She 10 2 765 683. 16 9 

: 9 8 874 768° Dees; 

: 8 4 754 698 16 9 

Bee 7 5 818 728 16 10 

> 4 8 669 779 11 19 

4 8 753 762 14 14 

eRe at oe 0 12 631 846 5 17 


Fhe WESTERN CONFERENCE: (Big Ten) 
: CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


W. L. Pts. Op. WL, 

han 12 274012 8 
Pees i, Teas 3 
Indiana... /./: 9 5 1038 974 ie é 
Michigan State. 6 8 855 831 13e0 
Ohio State..... 6 8 931 986 8 14 
Wisconsin. . ||: 5 9 817 344 10 12 
4 10 954 1084 7 15 
Mo 4 10 787 391 7 15 
eh 3 11 936 1045 8 14 


MISSOURI VALLEY 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


etgisle- 9 
7 4 
cio 5 CCIE 5 5 548 517 14 10 
PASE Coen 4 6 580 612 14 1 
or eee 3° 7 526 618 7 #14 
Es foes 2 8 536 603 TTS 19 
BIG SEVEN ; 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
W. L. Pts. Op Ww. L 
ebea eel s 2 11 1 857 717 22) "2 
10 2 886 696 19> 5 
6 6 676 673 14 10 
; 4 8 646 722 ie 8 
_ Colorado. . 4 8 685 765 8 16 
_ Iowa State. ¢ 4 8 704 78 LOS—1F 
Nebraska........ 3 9 723 823 5. 437 
; MIDWEST 
a CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
i: W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. L. 
Carleton. ....... 10. O 714 548 18 4 
orneltoe «.%. >. si. - 7 4 732 711 12 6 
400 Se ae 6 4 612 611 11 9 
Monmouth....:. 6 5 697 723 a3 oe hws 
Lawrence........ 4 6 578 613 1 Papal 
OC eee 4 7 690 700 8 12 
ie re 3 7 597 636 6 16 
i 3 10 725 803 5 13 


PACIFIC COAST 
Northern Division 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 


=a 3 
a " - W. L. Pts. Op. WwW. L. 
24 Washington,.... .14 2 1030 781 "24 4 
LIT A ae ee 9 7 931 942 19 13 
Oregon......... 8 8 936 948 14 16 
f Wash. State..... 6 10 823 928 16 14 
- Oregon State.... 3 13 770 891 9 19 
ia Southern Division : 
UCL. 8 4 788 706 18 9 
_ Stanford 6: 6 793 813 Toe e.9 
California ENG. 6  T159747. ~; 17 13 
Beew 6aC.2.5.......4- 8 694 724 16 14 
3 *Won championship playoff. 
ie SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
5. CONFERENCE GAMES ALL GAMES 
3 W. L. Pts. Op. Ww. L. 
_ West Virginia.. 15 1 1334 1025 23 «4 
_ #*No, Car. State. 12 2 1009 816 235o 
75 “Bh Go Cpe OOO 13 3 1295 1048 24 6 
_ Clemson....... 11 4 1084 1020 oh ary 
 G. Washington. 12 6 1326 1262 15 9 
Peeturman........ 5 986 976 18 
_ Maryland..... 9), °S- 8! 709 13 9 
 Wm.&Mary.. 10 6 1190 1153 15 13 
_ South Carolina. 8 7 1042 1032 14 10 
Wake Forest... 7 .9 1057 1140 10 18 
_ North Carolina. 8 41 1249 1265 13 14 
_ Virginia Tech.. 3 10 886 982 416 
_ Richmond..... 3 41 907 1005 7 15 
By Wash. & Lee... 3 11 952 1038 & 22 
- Dividson. 4 45 1186 1363 AS 
mov. M. Tf... 2 43 875 1141 3 21 
_ The Citadel.... 1 11 732 939 9 19 
, *Won conference championship. 
2 2 ee 


SOLLEGIATE LEAGUE __ 
_ LEAGUE GAMES ALL GAMES |. 


| W. L. Pts. Op. 
Kentucky..... 14 0 1216 735 
Vanderbilt... .. 9 5 948 899 
Louisiana State. 9 5 996 900 
Alabama...... 9 5 906 842 
Mississippi... . . 8 6 1029 933 
Florida. .j.2 5.4 7 7 892 943 f 
Tennessee. .... Ze 0 922 Sit 
Seasraien ZAote~ 96 LOTS 
Auburn....... 8 .6 833 882 
Mississippi St. . 4 10 923 1022 
Georgia Tech... 2 12 849 10: 
Gearing jes i. 2 12 =779 1 | 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 
CONFERENCE GAMES ALL | 
W. L. Pts. Ly: 


Texas Christian... 11 1 716 57: 

Toxasy oes saccs oh -8 4 614 574 
Texas A & M 5 7 545 563 
Baylor 5 7 598 656 
So. Methodist.... 5 7 602 634 
Arkansas........ 4 8 591 616 
PICS 5 a 4 8 626 675 


Wyoming....... 3 1927 695 27 
Brigham Young. 9 5 848 768 ‘14 
Utah State..... 9 5 861 808 aba 
NOCH Fs tess 8 6 833 786 19 
Montana....... 7 7826 905 12 
Denver. 5. ae 6 8 813. 834 11 
Colorado A & M. 3 11 802 - 880 14 
New Mexico.... 1 13 800 1034 : 6 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION (Professional) 
" Eastern Division 


Ww. L. Pct. 
Syracuse. 0. sae 40 26 .606 
BOStOB). jo aeipretotale ete(o)e 39 27 «.591 
New York .« 5.0 .a< sei 370 29—(.56 1 
Philadelphia,......... 33 3  .500 
Baltimore... ..c.s00.0% 20 46 .303 

Western Division 
Roehestev a occas sare 41 25 .621 
Minneapolis.......... 40 26 .606 
Indianapolis.......... 34 32 .515 
Port Wayhes. ©. «suc 29 37 = «.439 
Milwaukee®, 2.2. oh255 17 49 .258 
Leading Season Scorer—Arizin, Philadelphia, 


1,674 points (Average 25.4). 


Eastern Division Playoffs—Series A: Syracuse 
defeated Philadelphia, 2 games to 1. New York 
defeated Boston, 2 games to 1. Series B: New York 
defeated Syracuse, 3 games to 1. : 


Western Division Playoffs—Series A: Minneapo- 
lis defeated Indianapolis, 2 games to 0. Rochester 
defeated. Ft. Wayne, 
Minneapolis defeated Rochester, 3 games to 1. 


< 
3 
: 


2 games to 0. Series B: 


¥ 


Championship Series—Minnespolis defeated New 


York, 4 games to 3. 


OTHER BASKETBALL RESULTS IN 1952 


National Invitation Tournament (final round), 
New York, N.Y., March 15—La Salle (Philadel- 
phia) 75, Dayton University 64. Third place 
playoff—St. Bonaventure 48, Duquesne by le 


National Collegiate A. A. Championship, Seattle, 
Wash., March 26—Kansas 80, St. John’s (Brook- 
lyn) 63. Third place playoff—Illinois 67,. Santa 
Clara 64. 


National A. A, U. Championships—Men: Denver, 
Colo.—Peoria Caterpillar Diesels 66, Phillips 
53. Women: Wichita, Kans.—Hanes Ho- 
(Winston-Salem, N. .), 49 Davenport 

. C., 23. Third place playoff— Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Business College 43, Iowa Wesleyan 
34, 


Olympic Trials (final), Madison Square Garden, 
New York, N.Y.—Peoria Caterpillar Diesels 62, 
Univ. of Kansas 60. 


wae aD 


Source: Willie Hoppe, Billiard Congress of America 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 


1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


World Champion 


Hie Hoppe; 19 
‘C. Morningstar; 


c 18-1 BALKLINE 


1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match Er 
212, high grand average in match play 60, a 
gtand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch~- 
Tan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 


exhibition 61. 
18-2 BALKLINE 


. 1910 Harry P. Cline 

1910-1920 Willie Hoppe 

Isai Wile fopseets 
- e Hoppe 

1925 Edward Horemans (disputed match—Schaefer 
won in playoff), 1925, Jacob Schaefer, Jr. 

1926 Erich Hagenlacher 

1927 Welker Cochran 

1928 Edward Horemans 

1929 Jacob Schaefer,. Jr. 

1930-1933 no tournaments 

1934 Welker Cochran. 
No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 


High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jyr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 
28-2 BALKLINE 


1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average, 35.170. 


71-2 BALKLINE 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 
since. 


THREE CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Fred Eames, Alfredo DeOro, John Daly, 

Thomas Hueston 
* 1911 John Daly, Alfredo DeOro 

1912 Joe Carney, John Horgan 

1913-1914 Alfredo DeOro 

1915 George Moore, W. H. Huey 

1916 Alfredo DeOro, Charles Ellis, Charles Mc- 
Court, Hugh Heal, George Moore 

1917 Charles McCourt, R. L. Cannafax 

1917-1918 Alfredo DeOro 

1918-1919 Augie Kieckhefer 

1919 Alfredo DeOro, R. L. Cannafax 

1920 John Layton 

1921 Augie Kieckhefer 

1921-1923 John Layton 

1923 Tiff Denton 

1924 R. L. Cannafax 

1925 R. L. Cannafax 

1926-1927 Otto Reiselt 

1927 Augie Kieckhefer 

1928 Otto Reiselt, John Laytoz 

1929-1930 John Layton 

1931 Arthur Thurnblad 

1932 Augie Kieckhefer 

1933 Welker Cochran 

1934 John Layton 

1935 Welker Cochran 

1936 Willie Hoppe 

1937 Welker Cochran 

1938 Welker Cochran 

1939 Joe Chamaco 

1940-1941-1942 Willie Hoppe 

1943 no tournament 

1944 Willie Hoppe (defeated Welker Cochran in 
challenge match), Welker Cochran (tourna- 


ment) 

1945 reper Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge 
mate 

1947 Willie Hoppe (tournament) 


= 


1949 Willie (tournament) 
193019511962 Wille Hoppe (tournament) 
High Runs 
1919, Tiff Denton, 17*; 1930, Gus 
1926, John Layton, 18**; 1927, 
Bj igttor™ io, HO” Bhama 
R 5 . Joe : 
en 17*; 1945, Willie Hoppe, 20*****, 
High Averages (‘‘Still ball’”’ play) 


1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 points in 16 innings**; 
1925, Otto Reiselt, 100 points in 57 innings**; 1925, 
Otto Reiselt, 150 points in 104 innings**; A 
John Layton, 50 in 23 innings*; 1939, Joe Cham- 
in 23 innings**; 1940, Jay Bozeman, 50 in 
innings*; 1947, Willie Hoppe, 50 points in 21 


*World’s tournament play; **league 
****world’s match 


**%4%%world’s match play (player 
cue balls at start of each inning). 
play.) Other High Averages 

1944, Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 innings (World 
tournament, choice of cue~ balls at start of 


inning); 1945, Welker Cochran, 60 in 20 innings 
(World match play, choice of cue balls at start 


of inning). wich Grand Average 

1950, Willie Hoppe, 1.33 points per inning*; 
1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inning**; 1945, 
Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***, 


*Players used same ‘cue ball for duration of 
game; **players had choice of cue balls on second 
shot of inning; ***players had choice of cue balls 
at start of each inning. 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 


1934, Kinrey Matsuyama; 1948, Ezequiel Navarra. 
1949, Joe Chamaco; 1950, Joe Chamaco; 1951, 
Joe Chamaco. 


choice 
(“Still ball” 


POCKET BILLIARDS CHAMPIONS 


1910 Thomas Hueston, Jerome Keogh 

1910-1912. Alfredo DeOro 

1912 R. J. Ralph 

1913 Alfredo DeOro 

1913-1915 Bennie Allen 

1916 John Layton; Emmet Blankenship 

1916-1918 Frank Taberski 

1919-1924 Ralph Greenleaf 

1925 Frank Taberski 

1926 Ralph Greenleaf, Erwin Rudolph, Thomas 

Hueston 

1927 Frank Taberski 

1927-1928 Ralph Greenleaf 

1928 Frank Taberski 

1929 Ralph Greenleaf, Frank Taberski 

1930 Erwin Rudolph ’ 

1930-1932 Ralph Greenleaf 

1933-1934 Edwin, Rudolph 

1935 Andrew Ponzi 

James Caras 

Ralph Greenleaf 

James Caras 

James Caras 

Andrew Ponzi ' 

Willie Mosconi; Erwin Rudolph 

Irving Crane (challenge match) 

Andrew Ponzi (challenge match) 

Willie Mosconi (challenge match) . 

Willie Mosconi (defeated Ralph Greenleaf in 

challenge match) 

Willie Mosconi (defeated Jimmy Caras in 

challenge match); Mosconi (defeated Crane in 

challenge match); Crane (world’s tourna- 
a ; 

Mosconi (defeated Crane in challenge mat 

Mosconi defeated Caras, match 3 = 

Mosconi defeated Ponzi, match 

James Caras (tournament) 

Willie Mosconi (tournament) 

Willie. Mosconi (tournament) 

1952 Willie Mosconi (tournament) 


NATIONAL POCKET BILLIARD CHAMPION 


1948, Andrew Ponzi; 1949, James ras; 
Irving Crane; 1951, Joe Canton, taeda 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 


High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run. 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Berinie Allens’ Bot 
run, 125, George Kelly; high single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 
11.02, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 125, Bennie 


a 


A 
‘ ase it 
| 
ISEp Ws < BgCne (Geeaten | eee ee 


x 
S 


Exhibition hig! 
i Mo: i (1945 
SCOn) os : 309; i945, 


ey 12 
y Caras, 127 in 


: tch 7 world record 
Ponzi’s run of 153 ors Mteeroni ene 


2 
-; was made in continuous billiards, 


another. Mosconi’s run of. 127 
a single block of a match. (Two scratches at 


» In “the 1952 ‘world tournament, Willie Mosconi 
established record high run of 12] and a low game 
of two innings, records for world tournament and 
7 gapten. play. ~- 


NATIONAL 1 14-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 

_ 1888, Part ees -1889, Frank C. Ives; 1890, 
_ Frank preceion, 891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
; c. Ives. No splmeatients since, 


NATIONAL 18-2 BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
. Peterson. No tournaments since. 

High 162. Albert Cutler; high average, 40, 
Cu er; high grand average, 26.67, Charl 


_ Albert es 
o. Peterson r 
JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
7 18-2 Baikline Billiards 
- _ 1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 192: 5, Tadeo Suganuma; 
_ 1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kihrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. ‘~ 
_ _ High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high average, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since. 


ym - CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 
High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Charles C 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. 
High Averages—Willie Hoppe, ‘high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 


1910 E. W. Gardner 
F. Poggenburg 
M. D. Brown 
1913 geceplr Mayer 
1914 E. W. Gardner ‘ 
1o1s Nathan Hall 
1916 C. Huston 
1917 Dave McAndless 
- 1918 Percy Collins 
1919 C. Heddon 
1920 EB. T. Appleby 
=A] sae Percy Collins 
+1922 E. T, Appleby, International champion 
1923 Percy Collins, ‘National, 18-1 champion—F. S. 
Appleby 
open E, T. Appleby. 
1028 Fae soph clint 
, 1936- 1928 Jo! nton 
1929 Percy Collins. Amateur Billiard Assn; ed Cc. 


Walgren, Amateur Billiard Assn.; E Ap- 
A pleby, Amateur Billiard Ass’n. 
- Bost pot yes 
oe 1931 ppleby 
1932 Albert Poensgen See any )>,, World’s cham- 
: pion 


1933 no tournament 
1934-1936 Edward Soussa " 
No tournament since. 


RECORDS 
14-2. Balkline 


Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. 


ie -2 Balkline 


S. Appleby; high single 
Giinton; high grand average. 


high single 


High run, 248, 
average, 60, John 
18.57, Wel ‘Clinton. 


: AMATEUR THREE-CUSHION CHAMPIONS 


1910 Pierre Maupone 
-- 1911 Charles Morin 
°1919 Arthur ue 
' 1920 W. B. Hu 
- 1921 Earl Lookabaugh 
1922.Frank Flemming 
1923 Robert M. Lord 


i play, — 
1981, Irving Crane, anteR. Tun, 


runs 
127 were made in world’s challenge match play. 


run 
where a player continues a run from one block 
to an was. made in 


27 facklin; Robert M. 
28 paren 
a Sosepn ee, Max amon, : 
1931 Be ax SETA Ts . B. Ha 


i936 Eee award oper Amateur 
Edwar ee—' by 
BF APRS ore tontennmenn 
ene lorff (challenge match 
1942-1946 Chet Vandenover nallenge matches) 
1946 ewer Lee, Robert Lord (amateur clubs to 


nt) 
1947 Robert Lord (challenge match) 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS ~ : 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 


Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 

Amateur—-1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, 
cS no tournament since, if 

“RECORDS 

Ruth McGinnis—High Tun, 128 (446 x 9 tebe 

high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). ky 
RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 


1948 Chester Vandenover smen match), Ed- 
se tA : 


RED BALL RECORDS Ci 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, wee ‘Charles | 
Peterson, high single average, 5. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BILLIARDS 
Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 


1941 Cornell 

1942 Wisconsin 

1943 Florida 

1944 Cornell 

1945-1946 no play 
1947 St. Joseph’s College 
1948 Ohio State 

1949 Ohio State 

1950 no play. 

1951 Utah 

1952 Michigan Normal 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions © 


1941 no tournament 


1942 Buffalo 
1943 Florida 
1944 Florida 
1945-1946 no 
1947 Florida 
1948 Indiana 
1949 Cornell 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Michigan 

1952 Michigan State 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 


1941 University of Florida; Eastern, University of 
Buffalo; Southern, ‘University of Florida; 


play 


Northern, University of Michigan; Western, 


University of Wyoming 
1942 Florida 
1943 Minnesota 
1944 Indiana 
1945-1946 no play 
1947 Michigan 
1948 Florida 
1949 Eastern Kentucky State 
1950 Ohio State 
1951 Notre Dame 
1952 Wyoming 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
Straight Rail 


1941 Ted Davis, University, of Florida 
1942 David Vig, Wisconsin 

1943 R. McCloskey, Michigan 

1944 G. Neubert,-Cornell 

1945-1946 no play ; ? 
1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
1949 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 


1950 no play cee 
1951 Conrad Roa, Michigan 
1952 Dan Fader, Cornell 


Three Cushions 


1941 no tournament 

1942 Colomaio, Buffalo 

1943 R. Matheny, Florida 
1944 W. Rion, Florida 
1945-1946 no play 

1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 

1948 Sol Ashkenaze, Wisconsin 


a Me ge ee ee 


a 838 
. 


< 
f 


; 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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Victor Brodsky, California 
1951 Larry Gray, gan 
1952 Paul Ridout, Wisconsin 
1941 Lloyd Green, University of Kansas 
1941 acter, mard Coiomais, University of 
B 
Florida; Northern, Leslie Brennan, University 
of Wisconsin; Western, Lloyd Greene, Univer- 
1942 Leo Bonimi, Cornell 
1943 Leff Mabie, Florida 
1945-1946 no pla 
1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 
1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College 
1951 Leroy Kinman, East Kentucky State 
1952 William Sims, Georgia 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Straight Rail 
1947 Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1948 Gordon Howe, Wisconsin 
SHeTnO Play > Pocket Billiards 
1939 Henry Shabatura, Minnesota 
1941-1946 no tournament 
1947 Leff Mabie, Florida 
1949 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
1949 Victor Brodsky, California 
1950 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 
1942 Wyoming 
1943 South Dakota State 


1930 Walter Johnson, Ohio State 
Pocket Billiards 
uffalo; cohen Ted Davis, University of 
sity of Kansas 
1944 J, Zvanya, Indiana 
1948 Jack Brown, Utah 
1950 Leroy Kinman, Eastern Kentucky State 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION. CONFER- 
1941-1946 no tournament 
1949' Thomas Hines, Wisconsin 
1940 Gibson Findley, Florida 
1948 Jack Brown, Utah 
Three Cushions 
CO-ED KEY SHOT PCCKET BILLIARDS 
1944 Colorado State College 


Willie Hoppe Retires From Competition 


William Frederick Hoppe, 65, master three- 
cushion billiard player, announced his retirement 
from tournament competition, Oct. 16, 1952, but 


Sporting Events—Billiards; Playing Cards; Table 
| a 
.1949 


SS ea aa —=_ 
1950 no play 
no 
1952 Minnesota 2 Dai 
CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 


no Pp. 
1952 Sandra Bilsky, Purdue 


4 
| 


BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 1 
(Pocket Billiard Cipcnmeeere: National Keyshot 
: Tournam ro 


~ 


1945 Harlem Bays Club New work N.S eee 
em ys’ , New Yor! see 
1946-1947 S. Philadelphia Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
1948 Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 
1949 Boys’ Club of New York (Tompkins Square) 
1950 Flatbush Boys’ Club. Brooklyn, N. Y. ~ 


Individual Champions—Senior ‘ 
1945-1946 Oscar Williams, Harlem Boys’ Club, New 


York, Now 
1947 mut Gratzer, Bedford Boys’ Club, Bedford, 


1948 John Romano, Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 

1949 Donald Gratzer, Bedford (Iind.) Boys’ Club 

1950 Toe ee Flatbush Boys’ Club, Brook- 
lyn, N. > - 

1951 Salvatore Attardi, New York, N. Y. 

1952 Gerald Piccirelli, Worcester, Mass. 


Junior 
1945 Sam Cavaleri, Big Brother Organization, 
Seranton, Pa, : 
1946-1947 Donald Gratzer, Bedford, Ind., Boys’ Club 
1948 Anthony Venuto, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1949 Joseph Di Salvo, New York, N. Y. i 
1950 Charles Santore, Hi-Boys’ Club, Philadelphia ~ 


Pa. 
1951 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 
1952 Robert Legg, Princeton, Ind. 


said he would continue to play exhibitions. He 
won his first world title, the 18.1 balk-line cham- 
pionship, in Paris, Jan. 15, 1906. Since then Hoppe 
has won fifty other world championships. 


Playing Cards and Dice Chances 


POKER HANDS (Four-Suit) 


Table Tennis and Badminton in 1952 


TABLE TENNIS 

q].S. National Championships, Cleveland, ‘Ohio, 
«arch 30—Men's Singles: Lou Pagliaro, New York, 
N.Y.; Women’s Singles: Mrs. Leah Neumberger, 


New York, N. ¥.; Men’s Doubles: R. Miles and | M 


S. Schiff; Women’s Doubles: Leah Neuberger and 
Mildred Shahian; Mixed Doubles: S. Schiff and 
Leah Neuberger. 


World Championships, Bombay, India, Feb. 10— 
Men’s Singles: Hiroja Satoh, Japan; Women’s 
Singles: Angelica Rozeanu, Rumania; Men’s Dou- 
bles: Norikazu Fujii and Tadaaki Hayashi, Japan: 
Women’s Doubles: Shizuka Narahara and Tomie 
Nishimura, Japan. 


DICE 
Number Odds Totals Probabilities on Two Dice 
Hand Possible Against 
Royal Flush... . 4 649,739 to 1 Total Odds Against 
Straight Flush 40 72,192 to 1 bs (Single toss 
_Four of a kind 624 (164 to 1 Lo a Sh ee ere Bex iW tote 
Full House..... 744 693 to 1 Sore ee cece eee ees 17 tod 
Rinehi... 04... 8,108 508 to 1 few ge asaive eos 1I to 1 
Straight . 1...) ,200 254 to 1 Die msg vidls ris ars 8 to 1 
Three of a kind 54/912 46 to 1 Ges. oise rit OE 31 to 5 
Two Pairs ..., 123,552 20 to 1 Widen PRsiislaraiMtea eter edgtilers 5 to 1 
One Pair ....:. 1,098,240 4 to 3 (1.37 to 1) Biiewa de thieiecloaku ala ene 31 to 5 
Nothing ...... 1,302,540 1 tol 7 Eararé:3; kgs San, SPE ataats oe ie ie : 
Total ...... 2,598,960 Lbs ssh day etciess eee Nir ea 17 to I 
- = ie BRIDGE ey EQ or aeitg bop Dein sla ot ERO oe -.36 tot 
erfec’ and—In dealing a hand of 13 cards i * 
from 52, the probability of drawing a perfect hand Probabilities of Consecutive Winning Plays 
—13 spades—is 1 in 635,013,559,600. No. Consec- By 7, 11, 
One suit—Chances of drawing 13 cards of one | utive Wins or Point 
suit are 1 in 158,758,389,900. OU wrwtasis, hat “a oho RR EAC Rone eae Rae 44 in 495 
PINOCHLE (AUCTION) 2 > in1fLaj cd. chats, 8: oiatstecers SERS eee 24 in 100 
Odds Against Finding in “Widow” of Three Cards 7 Waleed mieten te dee OO Tr : a ze 
Open Places Odds Against Bo mre Cbs uae al ee een se 
1 ORES BPE SSCS ESE te ears a 5 to 1 (Teer eer tit. tae 1 in 70 
ae 2 to 1 eo Segaevs sajitetiereg RRS cole mn 
Bienes .Even Bids os trae tees se eae 1 in 287 
nena, .3 to 2 for B55. Suet a tings «cat pein Tete 
BPrialinls sis atacand ors, sel ar ....2 to 1 for 10 ions Sar a 1 in 1,181 


BADMINTON 
World Championships 
‘Challenge Round—Malaya defeated the United 


States for the Thomas Cu » T-2 i 
ay 31-June 1. 2 ce os 


42nd All England Championshi Ss 
<a London, England, March 22 a 

Men’s Singles—Wong Peng Soon, Malaya. 

Ladies’ Singles—Mrs._ Tonny Ahm, Denmark, 


Men’s Doubles—Edda i 

Malaya ddie and David Choong, 
Ladies’ Doubles—Tonn 

De ne y Ahm and Aase Jacobsen, 


Mixed Doubles—Mrs. 


Holm, Denmark, Fonny . Ahm and con 


st ve Hromjak, Cleveland, Ohio. Time— 
es—Steve Hromjak, Cleveland, Ohio. Time— 
gailes—Gus Gatto, San Jose, Calif. Time— 
10 miles—Gus Gatto San Jose, Calif. Time— 
mile (junior)—John Chiselko, Somerville, NJ. 


ne—3:08.1. # = 
~ 2 miles (junior)—John Chiselko. Time—6:05.9. 
_ 5 mile (junior)—John Chiselko. Time—i4:37.2. 
-_ 46-mile (women)—Jeanne Robinson, Detroit, 
Mich. Time—1:27.4. 
1 mile (women)—Jeanne Robinson. Time—3:24.5. 
2 amultes Euyomen) Nancy Nieman, Detroit, Mich. 


c 
q Paris, 


Amateur sprint—Enzo Sacchi, Italy. 


ee “‘pursuit—Piet Van Heusden, Nether- 
_ Professional sprint—Oskar Plattner, Switzerland. 


_ Pro pursuit—Sid Patterson, Australia. 


_ Time—114 hrs. 36 min. 43 sec. 
Your of Switzerland (1,025 mi.)—P. Fornara, 
Italy. Time—46:13:25.0. 
Grand Prix of Long Island (6214 mi.)—Andy 
‘Blackman, New York, N. Y. Time—2:55:46.4. 
__ Tour of Somerville, N.J. (50 mi.)—Ernie Seubert, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Time—2:05:03.4. 
Eastern Amateur Road Championship 
Andy Werth, New York, N.Y. Time—3 
_100-mile Handicap Classic, Old Westbury, N.Y.— 


(15 mi.)— 
314:53.0. 


WORLD TRACK AND ROAD CHAMPIONSHIPS 
: France, 


OTHER BICYCLE 


ONSHIPS 
5:4 WE ee if Bas 09 
Clevela: 
14; D 


= oS 
‘oint scere—Men: Steve Hr ie 
i, Lis Chis Gatto, Gan Jose Gal 


toddard, Denver, Col 


7 


ille, N. 


t, Mich., 
Mrs. 


Nancy Nieman, Detroit, 
Juner, Daly City, Calif., 8. 


U.S. Amateur Board Track Championship, Oak- 
land, Calif., Sept. 23-24—1, Ronnie Rhoads, Lon 
Beach, Calif., 20 points; 2, Charles Hewitt, Bosto 
Mass., 11; 3, Les Williamson, San Jose, Cali 


10; 4, Dick Stoddard, Denver, Colo., 9. 


7 ry 


Aug. , 
Pro motor-paced—Adolphe Verschueren 
World amateur road championship, (108 
PERE euclane Ciancola, Italy. 
“World 3 pro road championship (173.92 mi.)—_ 
Heinz Mueller, Germany. Time—7:05:51.4 ? 


EVENTS IN 1952 : 


Oliver Ward, Washington, D.C. Time—4:27:40.0. 
Tour of Levittown, N.Y. (40 mi.)—Barney Van — 
der Valk, Hawthorne, N.J. Time—l: 4335.0. 
Michigan Classic, Detroit, Mich. (25 mi.)—Bob 
Pfarr, Kenosha, Wis. Time—1:07:32.0. be. 
George Wuchter Memorial Race, St. Louis, Mo. 
as ee Ee Brilando, Chicago, Ill. Time— 
Eastern Amateur Dirt Track Championships, 
Highland Park, N.J., Sept. 20—Men: Andy Werth, 
New York, N.Y. Junior Men: Joe Sloan, Somer-— 
ae ae Women: Lorraine Engstrom, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. 


Belgium 


14 


mi.) oe 
Time— 


id 


World Bicycle 


(No distinction is made between 


UNPACED—Fising Start 


Racing Records 


amateur and professional results.) 


Distance Time Holder Place 
oT) Gy eerie 0:23 4-5 Te RAWSON, SU. ntine <gakiestpsbece Salt. Lake Clty. <7) «nice me F 
Meter. .....- 0:29 4-5 L. Michard, France...........-. Bordeaux, France,.......... 
(ee oS 0:50 2-5 A. J. Clark, Australia........... Saltair, Utahs 05 occ. es ree 
kilometer...... 1:04 3-5 F. Battesini, Italy..,........... Milan): Ttaly.; 2. 2 > esstele steer 
Pese Miles... ees. 723 3-5 IPOS LAWIENCE) Us. So0. sce ese Saltair, Uta 2. fc cies cleielels 
BeATIMUG Ts. as ee 151 Al Goullet, Australia............ Salt Lake City.............: 
HUMAN PACED—Flying Start 
et Saas 0:45 2-5 Masjor Taylor, UW. Sie sake !. |Philadelphia 
1 kilometer...... 0:58 3-5 J. Platt-Betts, England......... London..... 
MUNG! Sys wc 1:08 2-5 Msion Taylor, Ui Bibs... the se Philadelphia. 
BIG ucaNs «viel 1:32 Major Taylor, U. 83. <.. 6.02 tree Philadelphia. .......°5... 
c MOTOR PACED—Flying Start 2 
500 meter,......| 0:20 G. Claverie, France.... .../Bordeaux, France.........+- 1946 
1 kilometer...... 0:36 Georges Paillard, Franc OTIS). cis. s einiei <aloehsls on tenaEnnS 1936 
POWs cies ein ° 87.918. kms. |Jose Mieffret, France... evo e PIP ALAS! s, oko vartie eee ane ee 1949 
_ U. S. Cross-Country Record—20 days, 4 hours, 29 minutes—Eugene McPherson, Ohio State Univer. 
sity—Santa Monica, Calif., to New York, Sept. 1-21, 1949. Distance—3,054 miles. 


AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 
Seattle, Wash., July 1952 


Rettie Memorial Trophy—Vancouver South L.B.- 
C., Vancouver, B. C. (Wally Kenmuir, skip, Buster 
Lang, Percy Smith). 

Chicago Cup—Mount Pleasant L.B.C., Vancou- 
ver, B. Houston, skip, James Morrison, 
Albert. Morrison). 

Wisconsin 
Wash. (Frank P. 
_ Sherwood). 

California Trophy (Deubles)—Arroyo Seco L.B.- 
_C., Los Angeles, Calif. (Richard Folkins and Hugh 
_ Folkins). é 
Lakeside Trophy (Doubles)—Terminal L.B.C., 

Vancouver, B. C. (George Dewar and Jack Scrive- 

ner). 

i etic New York Trophy (Doubles)—Queen 


City L.B.C., Seattle, Wash. (Ernest Griffiths and 


Lawn Bowling in 1952 


Brunswick Trophy (Singlés)—Hugh Folkins, Ar- 
royo Seco L.B.C., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Metropolitan Trophy (Singles)—W. G. Hay, 
Beverly Hills L.B.C., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NATIONAL OPEN MARL CHAMPIONSHIP . 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 1952 


Chamber of Commerce Trophy (Triples)—St. 
Petersburg L.B.C, (Norman H. Richardson, skip, 
H. P. Hope, John P. Heighton). 

Press Trophy—St. Petersburg L.B.C. (Dr. Weston 
Krupp, skip, J. E. Smith, J.A. Matheson). 
:.George Smith Trophy (Doubles)—Darrell R. 
Swisher and Erle R. Holmes, St. Petersburg 
L.B.C. Consolation—Dr. Weston Krupp and M. J. 
Stephenson, St. Petersburg L.B.C. 

R. Stewart Brown Trophy (Singles)—Fred J. 
Harrington, Woodstock, Ont. Consolation—James 
Weir, Detroit, Mich. 


* International Match, Bufialo, N.Y., Aug. 9— 
EBastern Div. A.L.B.A. 145; Provincial Assn. of 
Ontario 109. 


- Charles Middleton). 


x Sieder Wins Eastern Ice Yachting 


Homer Sieder, sailing the yacht Rebel, captured 
the open championship of the annual ice yachting 
regatta of the Eastern Yachting Association, 
Litchfield, Conn., Feb. 3, 1952. Rebel also won 


=— ee 


the Eastern division of the International Skeeters 

Association title and Class E competition. : 
Runners-up in the Open were Dr. Edwin Myers 

Gerlen, and Charette II sailed by Ray Ruge. 


Heavyweight .....-......-+.- sevsseseeeess ROCKY Marciano 
Light-Heavyweight Shi dA?) Su bs eet . Joey Maxim 
Middleweight (160 lbs.)....... . Ray Robinson 

_ Welterweight (147 lbs.). n Gavilan 
Lightweight (135 lbs.). James Carter 
Featherweight (126 Ibs. Sandy Saddler 


Ring Champions by- Years 


HEAVYWEIGBTS 
John L, Sullivan (A) 
James J. Corbett (B) 
Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J. Jeffries (C) 
Marvin Hart 
Tommy Burns 
Jack Johnson 
Jess Willard 
1919-1926 Jack Dempsey 
1926-1928 Gene Tunney* 
928-1930 Vacant E 
Max Schmeling 
Jack Sharkey 
Primo Carnera 


J. Braddock 
Joe Louis* 
1949-1951 Ezzard Charles (D) 
1951-1952 Joe Walcott | 
$52 Rocky Marciano A 
‘B) London Prize-Ring (bare knuckle champion), 


1908-1915 
1915-1919 


1 
1935-1936 
1937-1949 


B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. _ 

C) Jeffries abandoned the title (1905) and desig- 
nated Marvin Hart and Jack Root as logical con- 
tenders and agreed to referee a fight between them, 
the Winner to be declared champion. Hart defeated 
Root in 12 rounds (1905) and in turn was defeated 
by Tommy Burns (1906) who -immediately laid 
claim to the title. Jack Johnson defeated Burns 
(1908) and was recognized as champion. He clinched 
the title by defeating Jeffries in an attempted come- 
back (1910). ay 

(D) Ezzard Charles gained universal recognition 
by defeating Joe Louis who attempted comeback 
in 1950. (Charles’ 1949 defeat of Joe Walcott had 
earned only N.B.A. recognition.) 

*Abandoned title. 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 

Jack Root, George Gardner 

Bob Fitzsimmons 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien* 

Jack Dillon 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney (outpointed Levinsky and 
gained American title) P 


1903 

1903-1905 
1905-1912 
1912-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1922 Harry Greb (outpointed Tunney for 
American title) 
1923 Battling Siki (knocked out Carpentier 


for world title) 3 

Gene Tunney* (outpointed Greb) 

Mike McTigue (outpointed Siki for 
world title) 

Paul Berlenbach (outpointed McTigue) 

Jack Delaney* (outpointed Berlenbach) 

Tommy Loughran* (outpointed Mc- 
Tigue) 

Maxey Rosenbloom (outpointed Jimmy 
Slattery, recognized as champion. by 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion. National Boxing Association 
vacated Rosenbloom’s title) 

Bob Olin (outpointed Rosenbloom, 
recognized in New York as champion) 

John Henry Lewis* | 

Melio Bettina (defeated Jack Fox in 
elimination tournament to gain title 
vacated by Lewis) 

Billy Conn* 

Anton Christorforidis (won N. B. 
elimination tourney for title) 

Gus Lesnevich, Freddie Mills. 

1949-1950 Freddie Mills 

1950-1952 Joey Maxim 
*Abandoned title. 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 

Jack ‘‘Nonpareil’’ Dempsey 

Bob Fitzsimmons* 

Tommy Ryan* 

Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 

Stanley Ketchel 

Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 
George Chip 

Al McCoy 


1923 
1923-1925 
1925 
1926-1927 
1927-1929 
1930-1934 


1984-1935 


1935-1939 
1939-1940 


1939-1941 
1941 


1941-1949 


1884-1891 
1891-1897 
1897-1907 
1907-1908 
1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 


Boxing Champions by Classes 

Source: National Boxing Association; New York State Athletic Commission; as of Nov. 1, 1952 

National Boxing 
Association 


.. Yoshiro Shirai 


York 
2 New State 


Mike O’Dowd 
eg tag 


Harry ‘eb 

Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
Mickey Walker* 

Gorilla’ Jones (A), Ben Jeby (A) 
Marcel Thil (B) 

Lou Brouillard (New York), 

Dundee (New York) 

Teddy Yarosz (New York) 

Babe Risko (New York) 

Freddie Steele (NBA and New York) 
Al Hostak (NBA) 

Fred Apostoli (New York) 
Al Hostak (NB. 
Fred Apostoli 

Garcia (New York) 


1917-1920 


Vince 
1934 
1935 
1936-1937 
1938 


1939-1940 
1939 


1940 een Se (NBA), Ken Overlin (New 
or! { 

1941 Tony Zale (NBA), Billy Soose (New 
York)* 

1942-1947 Tony Zale 

1947-1948 Rocky Graziano 

1948 Tony Zale, Marcel Cerdan 

1949 Marcel Cerdan, Jake LaMotta 

1950 eee LaMoitta*, Ray Robinson (Penna. 
only) 

1951 Ray Robinson (universal); Randy 
Turpin; Ray Robinson 

1952 Ray Robinson 


(A) Walker retired in 1931 and Gorilla Jones. 


won an N.B.A. tourney to:select a new champion, 


while Ben Jeby won a similar tourney of the New. 
York Boxing Commission to name a New York) 


champion. (B) Jones lost on a foul to Marcel Thil 
in Paris and the N.B.A. title passed to Thil. In the 
period 1932-1937, the New York title changed hands 
several times. Lou Brouillard knocked out Jeby and 
Was recognized as champion. Vince Dundee beat 
Brouillard and the title passed to him until he 
lost it in 1934 to Teddy Yarosz. Yarosz was defeated 
the next year by Babe Risko who was defeated 
by Freddie Steele in 1936, Steele becoming New 
York champion. Thil came to New York and was 
defeated by Fred Apostoli, but the championship 
was not at stake, Apostoli and Thil having been 
forced to sign an agreement to that effect before 
the New York Commission would sanction the bout. 
Apostoli did not claim the title. Meanwhile, Steele 
had defeated Risko and was recognized by the 
N.B.A. as champion. He held the title until de- 
feated by Al Hostak in 1938. 
*Abandoned. title. 


WELTERWEIGHTS 


Danny Needham, Mysterious Billy Smith 
Mysterious Billy Smith 

Tommy Ryan 

sisernigay Souter, gas 

ysterious Billy Smith, Rube Ferns, 
Matty Matthews 
Matty Matthews, Rube Ferns 
Joe Walcott 
Dixie Kid, Joe 
Mike Sullivan ( 
Vacant 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 
Jack Britton 
Mickey Walker 
Pete Latzo 
Joe Dundee 
Jackie Fields, Jack Th mmy 

ackie Fields, Jac ompson, To: 
= mredmany _ 

Treeman, ompson, Lou Brouillar 
Jackie Fields cular 
Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 
Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 
Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 
Barney Ross 
Henry Armstrong 
Fritz Zivic 
Fred Cochrane 
Marty Servo*; Ray Robinson (B) 
ray eo (Englana) 

Ay obinson ngland)*; Johnny 

Bratton (NBA); Kid Gavilan (B) 


1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1896 
1896 
1900 


1901 

1901-1904 
1904-1906 
1907-1911 
1911-1915 
1915-1919 
1919-1922 
toes 


926 
1927-1929 
1929 


1936-1938 
1938-1939 


Solly Krieger (NBA), | 


A) 
(New York), Ceferino 


phcotis Honey Mellody 


- oe 
i rence Fe: 
Mike Glover, 
wh 


conten meet him. 
an elimination agreed _to by the New York Com- 
mission and the N.B.A. Both bodies claimed 


Robinson waived his title when he won the mid-_ 


_ dleweight crown from Jake LaMotta in 1951. Kid 
Gavilan defeated Johnny Bratton in an elimina- 
tion to find successor acceptable to New York and 
the N.B.A. i 

‘*Abandoned title. 
z . LIGHTWEIGHTS 


Jack McAuliffe* (American champion) 
- Kid Lavigne 
Frank Erne 

Joe Gans 
Battling Nelson 
Ad Wolgast 
Willie Ritchie 
Freddie Welsh 
Benny Leonard* 
Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 
Sammy Mandell 

Al Singer, Tony ,Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* 

Tony Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 

Lou Ambers 

Henry Armstrong 

Lou Ambers 

Lew Jenkins 

Sammy Angott 

Beau Jack (New York), Bob Montgom- 
ery, Beau Jack 

Bob Montgomery (New York), Wesley 

Mouzon (New York), Bob Montgomery 

(New York) 

S. Angott (NBA), J. Zurita (NBA) 
Ike Williams (A) 

1951-1952 James Carter 

“1952 Lauro Salas, James Carter 

*Abandoned title. 

(A) Williams gained the NBA version of the title 
by knocking out Zurita April 18, 1945 in Mexico 
City, strengthened his claim on the international 
title by knocking out Ronnie James, British Em- 
a pire champion Sept. 26, 1945, and gained the inter- 
_ national title when he knocked out Bob Montgom- 
_ ery, recognized as champion in New York, in six 

rounds in Philadelphia, Aug. 4, 1947. 


FEATHERWEIGHTS 


George Dixon (A) 

Terry McGovern 

Young Corbett 

Tommy Sullivan 

Abe Attell — 

Johnny Kilbane 

Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
Dundee 


- 1885-1896 


1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 


1925 
1926-1930 
_ 1930 


- 1940 
1941-1943 
1943, 
1944 


1944 
1945-1951 


1900-1901 


(A) Claim disputed. 


(B) When Battalino outgrew the class, Tom 
Paul won an N.B.A. elimination (1932) to sele 

Successor. Kid Chocolate knocked out (M: 
1932) Lew Feldman, winner of a previous 
with Paul, not sanctioned by the N.B.A. Fr 


(C) After Pete Scalzo knocked out Archi 
(Dec. 5, 1938) in an overweight match and S- 
refused a title bout by Archibald, the N.B.A. va-— 
cated Archibald’s title and named Scalzo cham- 
pion. When Archibald later fought Jeffra, only 
New York and Maryland recognized the mat 

*Abandoned title. « 


BANTAMWEIGHBTS 

George Dixon*’ 
Vacant 
Jimmy Barry* 
Terry McGovern* 
Harry Harris* 
Harry Forbes 
Frankie Neil 
Joe Bowker*, Digger Stanley (Eng. 
Jimmy Walsh (U.S.) 
Jimmy Walsh* z 
Vacant 
Johnny Coulon 
Kid Williams 
Pete Herman 
Joe Lynch 
Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 
Joe Lynch 
Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin 
Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) 
Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
Bud Taylor* (NBA only) 
Al Brown 
Baltazar Sangchili 
Tony Marino, Sixto Escobar 
Sixto Escobar, Harry Jefira 
Sixto_Escobar* 
Lou Salica 
Manuel Ortiz 
1947 Harold Dade, Manuel Ortiz. 
1948-1950 Manual Ortiz 
1950-1952 Vic Toweel 

*Abandoned title. 

FLYWEIGHTS 

Jimmy Wilde 
Pancho Villa 
Fidel La Barba* 
Izzy Schwartz (New York only) : 7 
Midget Wolgast (New York); Frankie 


1890-1892 
1892-1894 
1894-1899 
1899-1900 
1901-1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904 


i * 
1905-1907 
1907-1910 
1910-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1920-1921 
1921 


1922 
1922-1924 
1924 
1925 
1925-1926 
1927-1928 
1929-1935 
1935-1936 
1936 
1937 
1938-1940 


1940-1942 
1942-1947 


Rosenberg _ 


a 


1916-1923 
1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1930 
1930 


1923-1925 
1925-1927 
1927-1928 
1928 

1929-1932 
1932-1934 


Dundee* 

Kid Kaplan* 

Benny Bass. ~ 

Tony Canzoneri, Andre Routis 
Cc. -Battalino* 


1931-1932 
1932-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1941 
1941-1943 
1943-1947 


Genaro (NBA) 
Young Perez (defeated Frankie Genaro) 
Jackie Brown 
Benny Lynch* 


Peter Kane* Vg 


Vacant 
Jackie Patterson 


Tommy Paul (B), Kid Chocolate (B), 
Freddie Miller (B) : 

Freddie Miller 

Petey Sarron 

P. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 

Joey Archibald (C) 


1934-1936 
1936-1937 


1937 
1938-1940 


re 
lw 
ae 


1947-1950 Rinty Monaghan* Vi 
1950-1952 Dado Marino 
1952 Yoshiro Shirai 


*Abandoned title. 


, _ Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy (Boxing) 


The Edward J. Neil Memorial Trophy is 
New York to the one who has done the mos’ 


while covering the Spanish revolution. 
1938—Jack Dempsey, former heavyweight cham- 


on. $ 
1939—Billy Conn, light heavyweight champion. 
1940—Henry Armstrong, former featherweight, 
lightweight and welterweight champion. 
1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 
former lightweight cham- 


1942—Barney Ross, 
pi 


on. 
.1943—4,019 boxers in the Armed Services and 
those yet to take up arms. d ‘ 
1944—Benny Leonard, former world lightweight 
champion. Special award voted Maj. Gen. John 
J. Phelan, chairman of the New York State Ath- 
letic Commission, for ‘‘long and meritorious ser- 
vice’ to boxing. 
; 1945—James J. Walker, sponsor of the Walker 
law in 1920 for the restoration of legalized boxing 
- in New York State. ; 
1946—Tony Zale, middleweight champion. A 
special award was voted to Mike Jacohs, promoter, 


awarded annually by the Boxing Writers’ Association of 
+ for boxing in the preceding year. The plaque is dedicated 
-to the memory of Edward J. Neil, an Associated Press sports writer killed in the line of duty in 1938 


for outstanding service to boxing over a period of 
years. 
1947—Gus Lesnevich, light heavyweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Award voted to James A. 
Farley, former chairman of the New York State 
Athletic Commission, for long service to boxing. 
1948—Ike Williams, world lightweight champion, 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Dan 
Morgan, former manager. : 
1949—Ezzard Charles, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award voted to Abe 
J. Greene, Commissioner of National Boxing Asso- 
ciation. ; 
1950—Sugar Ray Robinson, welterweight cham- 
pion. James J. Walker Award voted to Wilbur 
Wood, sports editor. : 
1951—Jersey Joe Walcott, heavyweight champion. 
James J. Walker Memorial Award: Col. Edward 
P. F. Eagan, former chairman, New York State 
Athletic Commission. 


he 


i 
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History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts — 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
rain, 75 rounds, Richburg, Miss. (Last champion- 
ship bare knuckle bout.) 

*1892—Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 
L. Bullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 


loves.) 
a 1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell, 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. : 

#1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. 

*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney island, N. Y. 

1899—Nov. 3—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 

1960—James J. Jeffries knocked out James J. 
Corbett, 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, N: Y¥. 

1902—July 25—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Bob Fitzsimmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1903—Aug. 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 

1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 

1905—James J. Jefiries retired. July 3—Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jefiries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor. Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 

1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—_May 8—Tommy Burns 
O’Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 

1997—Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
Moir, 10 rounds, London. 

1908—Feb. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
Palmer, 4 rounds, London. 

1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 

1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
Smith, 5 rounds, Paris. 

1908—June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 8 rounds, Paris. 

1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Squires, 13 rounds, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1908—Sept. 2.—Tommy Burns defeated Bil] Lang, 
2 rounds, Melbourne, Australia. 

*1908—Dec. 26—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
ens 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 
mtest. ; 
0° 1909-_-May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’Brien, 

6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. 

1909—June 30—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
rounds, draw, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1909—Oct. 16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. 

1909—Sept. 9—Jack Johnson and Al Kaufman, 
10 rounds, no decision, San Francisco, Cal. 

1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jeffries, 15 Ages Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
ui — ack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
stopped by police). ‘ 

1918—Nov. 28—Jack Johnson knocked out Andre 
Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris. 

1913—Dec. 9—Jack Johnson and Jim Johnson, 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson won from Frank 
Moran, 20 rounds, Paris. 

*1915—April 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba, 

1916—March 25—Jess Willard and Frank Moran. 
10 rounds (no decision), New York City. 

4#1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer bell 
for fourth round.) 

1920—Sept. 6—Jack Dempsey knocked out Billy 
Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 

1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on polnts from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont, 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept, 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 

1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack Dempsey, 
10 rounds, decision, Chicago. 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney. 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New _ York: 
soon afterward he announced his retirement from 
the ring. 


*Title changed hands. 


porting Events—History of Heavyweight C h 


defeated Jack | Thom: 


1930—June 12—Max Schmeling of Germany de- — 
feated Jack Sharkey in fourth round when Sh F 
fouled SchmeKng in a bout which was q 
considered to have resulted in the 
successor to Gene Tunney, New York. 

1931—July 3—Max Schmeling knocked Ww. L. 
Stribling, another contender for the title, in 15 
Tounds in Cleveland. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York City. 

*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York City. 

1933—Oct. 22—Carnera defeated Paulino Uzeu- 
dun, heavyweight challenger, 15 rounds, in Rome. - 

1934—March 1—Primo Carnera defeated Tommy 
Loughran in 15 rounds in Miami. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York City. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, i5 rounds, New York City. (Judge’s 
decision.) — 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judge’s decision), New York City. 

1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knocked out Nathan 
Mann. 3 rounds, New York City. 

1938—April 1—Joe Louis knocked out Harry 
as, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 
Schmeling, one round, New York City. 

1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
H. Lewis, 1 round, New York City. 

i939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—J 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York City. 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, 11 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
sae in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 

y. 


1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York City. 

1940—June -20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City, 

1940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out A] McCoy, 
€ rounds. Boston, ‘ 

1941—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio. 2 rounds, Philadelphia. : 

1941—March 2i—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit; Mich. 

1941—April 8—Joe_ Louis knocked out ° 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. ae re 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer. 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C., on a disqualification, 

1941—June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Sept. 29—Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova. 
6 rounds, New York City, 

1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 3 

1942—Maren 27—Joe Louis knocke 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. a outers 7 

1946—June 19—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 8 rounds, New York City 

1946—Sept. 18—Joe Louis knocked 
Mauriello, 1 round New York City. ee 

1947—Dec. 5—Joe Louis defeated Joe Walcott in 
a 15-round-bout by a split decision, New York City. 

1948—June 25—Joe Louis knocked out Joe Wal- 
cott, 11 rounds, New York City. 


*1949—June 22—Following Joe Louis’ retire- 
ment Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Walcott by a 
unanimous decision, 15 rounds, Chicago, Il. 


(N.B.A. recognition only), 
1950—Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles defeated Joe Louis 
in latter’s attempted comeback, 15 Tounds, New 
York City (universal recognition). 
1950—Dec. 5—Ezzard Charles stopped 
Barone, 11 rounds, Cincinnati, Ohio. = 7s 
1951—Jan. 12—Ezzard Charles knocked out Lee 
Oma. 10 rounds, New York, N. Y. 
1951—March 7—Ezzard Charles outpoi 
Walcott, 15 rounds, Detroit, Mich. med Joe 
1951—May 30—Ezzard Charles outpointea J 
Maxim, light heavyweight ohampion and chats 
lenger for heavyweight title, 15 rounds, Chicago, 


Tl. 
*1951—July 18—Joe Walcott knocked out Ezzard 
Charles, 7th round, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1952—June 5—Joe Walcott outpointed Ezzara 
Charles, 15 rounds, Philadelphia, Pa, 
*1952—Sept. 23—Rocky Marciano knocked out 
Joe Walcott, 13th round, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Date Winner, weight 
1951 
Dec. 5|Harry Matthews, 175... 
= Dec. 5|Eugene Hairston, 160. 
Dee. 7|Paddy De Marco, 136 
Dee. 12|Hzzard Charles, 190. 
- Dee. 14)Kid Gavilan, 151.. 
- Dee.  21/Dan Bucceroni, 181° 
Dee. 17|Norman Hayes 162. 
y ae 28/Gil Turner, 145 ....... 
Jan. 
— Jan. 
= Jan. 
» Jan. 
| Jan. 
; Jan. 
, *Jan. 
Jan. 
— Jan 
oe Feb. 
< Feb. 
' Feb. 
Feb. 
i Feb. 
Feb. 
; Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
+Mar 7 34 
Mar. 17|Sandy Saddler, 1303. . 
*Mar. 25|Vic Toweel, 120........ 
Mar. 26|Chuck Davey, Te Us eget 
Mar. 27\Rocky Graziano, 164.... 
+*Apr. 1\Jimmy Carter, 134..... 
Apr. 9\Jake La Motta, 16734... 
*Apr. 16)Ray Robinson, 157%... 
May 7\Chuck Davey, 148% 
May 12)Rocky Marciano, 18614... 
*May 14|Lauro Salas, 131....... 
May  16jd-Billy Graham, 147%.... 
*May  19/Yoshiro Shirai, 111..... 
May 21|Jake La Motta, 168..... 
May  23|Johnny Bratton, 147%.... 
May  28|Kid Gavilan, 150%Z..... 
May 29\|d-Chuck Davey, 157.... 
June 4\Johnny Saxton, 147..... 
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Sporting Events—Major Pro Boxing Bouts in 1952 


Major Pro Boxing Bouts in 1952 


*June 5\Joe Walcott, 19614..... 


+June 10/Randy Turpin, 162%. 
June i11|Jake LaMotta, 16914. 
June 18)Rocky Castellani, 156 

*June 25\|Joey Maxim, 173. 
June  —25}/Chuck Davey, 14734. 


July 16|Chuck Davey, 147...... 
July 28|Rocky Marciano, 187%... 
July 30\|Johnny Saxton, 147....... 
A4\Joey Giardello, 15134... 


20/Billy Graham, 148 


Aug. 29|Bobo Olson, 160... 
Sept. : Del Flanagan, 14614 


Sept. 19/Jimmy Bivins, 184 


*Sept. 23)Rocky Marciano, 184... 


Sept. 29|Lee Sala (16134 


Sept. 30|Joe Miceli, 14434....... : 
Oct. 1) Willie Pep, BOO scec as 
Oct. 3|Johnny Saxton, 1504... 
5 5|Kid Gavilan, 146 4S hs Bebe 
Oct. 8|Bzzard Charles, 189... . 
Oct. 14/Tommy Collins, 12834.... 
*Oct. 15|Jimmy Carter. 1355 che 


Oct. 17|Dan Bucceroni, 1874 
Oct. 20/Teddy ae 12914. 
Oct., 20|Carmen Basilio, 150. 
Oct. 20)Gil Turner, 14834. 
Oct. 20/Willie Pep, 129...... 
tOct. 21|Randy Turpin, 1584 
Oct. 22|Jimmy Bivins, 183 


Oct.. 24}Ezzard ghee oie nea 


Nov. 5|Willie Pep, 12 a An ret 
Noy. 7\Pat Mareune, 130}4.... 
Nov 8|Harry Matthews, 177... 


*Title bouts. (d) Draw. 
weight championship. 


..|Danny Nardico, 176...... 
.|Charley Zivic, 160 


7 

. |Walter Cartier, 159%. 
.|Roland La Starza, 13634 
. Robert Villemain, 163.. 


: pea eis 
{Don Williams, 14734. 
‘|Sandy Saddler, 13034 - 


‘|Joey De John, 16314... 
‘/Ernie Durando, 157%. 


..|Gene Hairston, 160%..... 


’ | |Luther Rawlings, 144. . 
‘ {Don Cockell, 17414 .. 
‘|Bob Murphy, 17534. 
.|Johnny Bratton, 149. 
.|Ray Robinson, 157% 


.|Willie Pep, 12634 
.-|Gene Smith, 12544....... D-10 
..|Gil Turner 


*  95/Tommy Collins, 12434 °° |. 
ae : sf * ie .|Gene Hairston, 160%..... 


Bobby Dykes, 151........ Gil Durner, 15035... 8 


Sept. 17|Chuck Davey, 150\4.... 


..|Joe Walcott, 196......... 


‘|Billy Lima, 124 


(Dec. 1, 1951—Nov. 8, 1952) 


Loser, weight Round 


Joey Maxim 


Vic Cardell, 146.......... 


Enrique Bolanos, 143..... D-10 
Rocky Castellani, 15814 ...|TKO-7 
Sandy Saddler, 132....._: D-10 
Enrique Bolanos, 148..... TKO-5 
(AL Priest, 260.055. far.- a KO-6 
Mario Trigo, 13814. 1... .: D-10 
Peter Keenan, 117%...... D-15 
Jake LaMotta, 169%..... D-10 
Bob Satterfield, 180....... TKO-1 
Bobby Dykes, 14634... 1. : D-15 
.|d-Robert Villemain, prin 10 
Johnny DeFazio, 14734 .. | |TKO-9 
.|Lee Savold, 200.......... TKO-7 
Jimmy Herring, ADO cette D-10 
‘Vic Cardell, 145.......... D-10 
D-10 


el Flanagan, 


Fitzie Pruden, 147%. 


Luther Be 138. 


‘|Carl Olson, 159.’.... | ea 
../Lommy Collins, 130% 


..|Tony Lombard, 124%... .|/TKO-8 
..|Ike Williams, 145......... TKO-5 
/Roy Wouters, 162.......: TKO-1 
..|Lauro Salas, 131.........|D-15 
'{/Norman Hayes, 162... ... D-10 
..|Rocky Graziano, 15934....|/KO-3 
Chico Vejar, 148% ......! D-10 
Bernie Reynolds, 185%... |KO-3 
Jimmy Carter, 134....... D-15 


d-Rocky Castellani, 155... |10 
Dado Marino, 112 


Del Flanagan, 145% 


.. |\Hitzie Pruden, 150........ “i 


d-Carmen Basilio, 156 
Ezzard Charles, 19144 


Chico Vejar, 14944.... 


BEG a steas 


‘| Billy Graham, 14834... 1. 
..|Carmen Basilio, 14614.... 


Glen Flanagan, 12534 Rone os 
Johnnie DeFazio, 151..... 


Rocky Graziano, 158...... 
Coley Wallace, 200....... K 


Norman Hayes, 161...... 
Virgil Akins, 138 
Armand Savoie, 134...... 
Ralph Jones, 15014. oe 
Billy Graham, 14634... 
Bernie Reynolds, 187. 
Ronnie Clayton, 127 %, 
Lauro Salas, 131 

Dave Davey, 211. 


‘|Perey Bassett, 129........ 
. (Sammy Guiliani, 166.5 te K 


Johnny Cunningham, Labia ee 


..|George Angelo, 167340 D-15 
..|Wes Bascom, 179%....... D-10 
Cesar Brion, 196%....... D-10 
Fernand Gagnon, 1a . |D-12 
Paddy De Marco, 139.....|D-10 
as Marin Trigo; 14234... 6... TKO-4 
Charley Riley, 127%...... D-10 
Joe Miceli, 146...... .|TKO-8 
--/Manny Castro, 12234...) |TKO-5 
.. |Eddie Compo, 131@...... D-10 
Harry Wills, “307 sudtinielate diets D-10 


+British National and Empire light heavyweight titles. 


Site _ 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Madison Square Garden 
San Franclsco, Calif, 
Madison Square Garden 
Madison Square Garden 
Boston, Mass. 

Madison Square Garden. 


Madison Square Garden 
Madison Square Garden 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Nicholas Arena, 
‘Philadelphia, Pa, 
Johannesburg, 8. A. 
‘Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Ti. 

Miami, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Madison Square Garden 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison Square Garden 
Chicago, Ill. 
Madison Square Garden 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Boston, Mass, 
Madison Square Garden 
Montreal 
Detroit, Mich. 
Syracuse, AN. -¥ 
Madison Square Garden 
Chicago, I 
San Francisco 
Boston, Mass. 
Capetown, So. Afr. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 
Providence, R. I. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Madison Square Garden 
Tokyo, Japan 
Detroit, Mich. 
Madison Square Garden 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Chicago, Til. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
London, England 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Yankee Stadium, N. Y. C. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Yankee Stadium, N. Y. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chieago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Madison Square Garden 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Madison Square Garden 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Tl. 
St. Nicholas Arena, 
Havana, Cuba 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ni Me 


-|Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Til. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

Allentown, Pa, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

London 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Madison Square Garden 
Quebec, Ont. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D.C; 
Madison Square Garden 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

St. Nicholas Arena, N. Y. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 


tEmpire middle- 


1934 
July _4—Jack Kracken, Chicago......K.O. 1 
July 11—Willie Davies, Chicago...... & 3 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago..,.....K.O. 2 
Aug. hicago........Won 6 
‘Aug. 27—Buck Everett, Chie: On eisai ct Mesa 2 
Sept. 1J]—Alex Borchuk, Detroit..... .K.O. 4 
eur. pa ee, winger, eae: by ge 4 
Oct. 30—Jack Oo bow Detroit einen K.O, 2 
Nov. 14—Stanley min Chicago..... K.O. 1 
Nov. irae peg ime Chicag: .O. 3 
Dee. Lee Ramage, CARON 27h oO. 8 
aes ie 
Jan. _4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit. 
Jan, Wetyend Birki e, Pittsburgh. az 10 
Feb. 28—~Lee e, Los Angeles... . 2 
Mar. a Barry, Sane Brancisen 5 3 
Mar. 28—Natie Brawn, Detroit..... 1) Won 10 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazer, Chicago. o paws nice 3 
Apr. 22—Biff Benton, Dayto .K.O. 2 
Apr. 27—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Heh, ..-K.O. 6 
ay 3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Ill...... .O. 2 
May _7—GeneStanton,K’l’m’zoo, Mich. K.O. 3 
June 25—Primo Carnera, A ew York... K,O. 6 
Aug. 7—King Levinsky, Chicago..... K.O. 1 
Sept. beware Baer, New York....... K.O. 4 
. 13—Paulino Uzcudun, N. Y¥. C...K.O. 4 
1936 
Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago....K.O. 1 
June 19—Max Schmeling, New York. .K.O. by 12 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York....K.O. 3 
Sept. ae Ettore, Philadelphia...... K.O. 5 
Oct. raoee Brescia, New York. ...K.O. 3 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland..... K.O, 1 
1937 
Jan. Pe eey Ketchell, Buffalo....K.O. 2 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York...... Won 10 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City. ..K.O. 4 
June 22—James.J. Braddock, Chicago. K,O. & 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, oe ew York....Won 15 
1 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, ee York. ..K.Q, 3 
Apr. 1—Harry. Thomas, Chicago..... 5 
June 22—Max Schmeling, Seas York... K:0. 1 


*Baer disqualified end of seventh round 


Joe Louis and His Record i in an ore 


(Exclusive of exhibition bouts during World War 1) 


1939 
Jan. 25—Johu Henry Lewis, New York. 
 17—Jack Roper, Log Angeles. ie 
June 28—Tony Shesita Now Yor ee 
ob Pastor, Detroit...... oe, 
1940 . 
Feb. 9—Arturo Godoy, New York....Won 
Mar. 29—Johnny P at New York. K.O. 
June 20—Arturo Godoy, New York....K.O. 
Dec. 16—Al McCoy, Boston..........K.0. 
1941 
Jan. 31—Red Burman, New York.....K.O. 
Feb. 17—Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia. ..K.O. 
Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit 
Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis 
ay 23—Buddy Baer, Wasi 
June 18—Billy Conn, New Yor 
Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York. 
1942 
Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New York.....K.O. 1 
Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York..... KO. 6 
1946 
June 19—Billy Conn, New York...... K.O. 8 
Sept. 18—Tami Mauriello, New York. .K.O. i 
1947 
Dec. 5—Joe Walcott, New York.....Won 15 
1948 
June 25—Joe Walcott, New York..... K.O. il 
1950 
Sept. 27—Ezzard Charles, New York. "Kom 15 
ov. 29—Cesar Brion, Chicago....... Won 
1951 
Jan. 3—Freddie Beshore, Detroit....T.K.O. 4 
Feb. _7—Omelio Agramonte, Miami... | Won 10 
Feb. 23—Andy Walker, San Francisco.K.O. 10 
May 2—Omelio Agramonte, Detroit. .Won 1 
June 15—Lee Savold, New York...... K.O. 
Aug. 1—Cesar Brion, San Francisco. .Won 10 
Aug. 15—Jimmy Bivins, Baltimore. ...Won 10 
Oct. 26—Rocky Marciano, New York..TKO by 8 


Recapitulation—Bouts, 71; knockouts (including TKO’s) 54; won by decision, 14; knocked out by, 


2; lost by decision, 1. 


Joe Louis—Joseph Barrow—whose fists have won for him more than $4,495,000 in the boxing ring, 


was born (May 13, 1914) near Lexington, Ala. 


Amateur Boxing Championships in 1952 


GOLDEN GLOVES INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. ¥., March 24 
Championship Division 


-112 lbs.—Jackie Spurgeon, New York, defeated 
Kenneth Wright, Chicago, 


118 lbs.—James Hairston, Chicago, 
Ronald Woodland, New York, 


defeated 


126 lbs.—Ken Davis, Chicago, defeated Isaac 
Chestnut, New York. 
135 lbs.—Isaac Mg Chicago, defeated 


Thomas Roberts, New York 


15TH ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. 


147 Ibs.—Ernest Anthony, New York, defeated 
Herschel Acton, Chicago. 

160 Ibs.—Cari Blair, Chicago, defeated Foneda 
Cox, New York. 

175 lbs.—Floyd Patterson, New York, defeated 
Eddie Jones, Chicago. 

Heavyweirht—Norsel* Lee, New York, defeated 
Ed_ Sanders, Chicago. 

Summary—Chicago defeated New York, 9-7, 
championship and alternate bouts considered. 


A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Madison, Wis., April 3-5 


112 lbs.—Ray Kuboyama, Hawaii, defeated Vic- 
tor Kobe, Idaho State. 

119 lbs.—Frank Echevarria, Idaho, defeated Sam 
Marino, Penn State. 

125 lbs.—Neil Ofsthun, Minnesota, defeated Don 
Camp, San Jose State. 

132, Ibs.— Archie Slaten, Miami, defeated Bobby 
Jackson, Louisiana State. 

139 Ibs.—Chuck Adkins, San Jose State, de- 
feated Pat Sreenan, Wisconsin, 


NATIONAL A. A, U. 


147 lbs.—Bob Morgan, Wisconsin, defeated Dick 
La Forge, Michigan State. 

156 Ibs.—Ellsworth Webb, Idaho State, defeated 
mer aes ee ea clings 

s.—Gordon adson, Washington State, 

defeated Ray Zale, Wisconsin. “sd 

178 ibs.—Chuck Spieser, Michigan State, .de- 
feated Mike McMurty, Gonzaga. 

Heavyweight—Bob Ranck, Wisconsin, defeated 
Evans Howell, Louisiana State. TKO in second. 

Team—Michigan State, 14 points, 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Boston, Mass. April 9 


112 lbs.—Billy Hill, re Speeeens D. C., defeated 
Jack Spurgeon, New York, N. 

118 lbs.—David Moore, Springfield, Ohio, de- 
feated Choken Maekawa, "Honolulu, Eh, bing ieee 

125 lbs.—Mac Martinez, San Jose, Calif., de- 
feated Edison Brown, New York, re 

132 lbs.—John Barnes, Detroit, pMich., defeated 
Alandino Gussman, Honolulu, ids 

139 lbs.—Isaac Vaughn, Cleveland, Ohio, de- 
feated Reybon Stubbs, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


147 Ibs,—Andy Anderson, First Naval Distr 
defeated John Eubanks, Pittsburgh, Pa, anh 

156 lbs.—Ernest -Anthony, New ao N. Y., de- 
feated Fleming Butler, Washington, D.- Cc. 

165 Ibs.—Floyd Patterson, New York, N. Y., 
defeated Joseph Rowan, Philadelphia, Pa., KO-1. 

178 Ibs. <Smartdse Thompson, Washington, D es Os 
erreeree US ae rhe Wilberforce, Ohio. 

g) ac’ cheberies, Oak: 

deters Alex Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. ae 


« 


“te 


mbarwoonoen Moore regen 


tee 


: ew See Pe 


7] 


Sporting Events—Largest Boxing Gates; Gymnastics; Sullivan Trophy 845 
Largest Boxing Bout Gates ~ : 


* jn 
. a 


Atten- 
dance* 


Sept. 22, 1927)Gene Tunney......... Jack Dempsey........ Chicago... ... 6. ayeiake vets $2,658,660]104,943 
4 


Date Winner Loser Site Resoiper 


June 19, 1946|Joe Louis............ Billy. GOnn . 16 cess kale New York. . 1,92. 

. Sept. 23, 1926/Gene Tunney......... Jack Dempsey........ Philadelphia. . 23.2221: sos'793 130.769 
July 2, 1921\Jack Dempsey........ Georges Carpentier. ...|Jersey City........... 1,789,238] 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923|Jack Dempsey........ Pag EAE. 8. cc hye anes New York. Ji sgtess ons 21,188,603] $2,000 
July 21, 1927 Jack Dempsey Bi ates Jack Sharkey «9.22... New York... ......... ' 

i Oe Louis (C) o.oo sas ax Schmeling.......|New York............ 

B Sept. 24, 1935|Joe Louis............ Max Baer = Hy 

- 

s ’ 

E 

; 

Sept. 23, 1952)Rocky Marciano...... 

r July 16, 1926|Jack Delaney......... 

3 July 238, 1923)Benny Leonard....... Lew Tendler 
July 4, 1919|Jack Dempsey........ Jess Willard 

é June 18, 1941|/Joe Louis. ........... Billy Conn 
June 21, 1932|Jack Sharkey......... Max Schmeling....... . x. 

me June 14, 1934| Max Baer... occ ces ee Primo Carnera........ Long Island City, N. Y. i s 

‘ July 16, 1947)/Rocky Graziano...... EBORYSZ AION co siale canis Chicago! snk ten es b422.918] 18,547 

* Feb. 27, 1929|Jack Sharkey......... Billy Stribling........ Miami Beach, Fla...... 405,000} 40,000 

7 July 12, 1923 wh nae pice cootne as Eee e SoKc Jersey City.......-.-.% 80. 

; 03 (3 0 y oe ac c Gwe stair 
May 12, 1923 ( Fas Willard... 1111: ‘Floyd Johnson’... } 
June 27, 1929)Max Schmeling Paulino Uzcudun 
July 27, 1922|/Benny Leonard Lew Tendler. . 
Sept. 27, 1950|Ezzard Charles .-|Joe Louis...,. 
July 3, 1931)Max Schmeling . .| Billy Striblin; 
Sept. 20, 1939|Joe Louis. . ..|Bob Pastor... 
Sept. 27, 1946|Tony Zale. ..|Rocky Grazian 
Sept. 19, 1946|Joe Louis. .,|Llami Mauriello. es 
June 28, 1939|Joe Louis. . .--|Lony Galento......... 
June 25, 1935|Joe Louis.......<.... Primo Carnera......... INOW Yank oc: scteetetateenes 
Aug. 30, 1937|Joe Louis-........... PROMI Y VEALED t-s/01¢ o/s (INCW..X OLE. a ats n cm eres ; 


June 10, 1948|Tony Zale............ Rocky Graziano....... Newark. Siiccme saree 306, 1 


(a) Includes income from motion pictures, radio, etc. (b) Record for indoor bouts. 

(ec) Second bout. (d) First bout. (e) Plus more than $100,000 from theater television rights, 

*A record for non-paid attendance was established at a bout between Tony Zale and Billy Pryor in 
Juneau Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 18, 1941, witnessed by a crowd estimated at 135,132. 

An estimated 60,000,000 persons witnessed on television the heavyweight title bout between Jersey 
Joe Walcott and Ezzard Charles, July 18, 1951, telecast over a 43-station network. 


Gymnastics Championships in 1952 


NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
State College, Pa., April 25-26 
Men heptane per r t unattached, 
j - Champaign, ., 28.9 pts. 
ie oe ob me: Pasadena (Calif.) All-around—Robert Stout, Philadelphia Turners, 
$ nan een Perry, Pasadena City College, San punatcighia Turners, 29 pts 
-1_ seconds. , c 


Calisthenics—Jean Cronstedt, Penn State, 56.4 Women 
ts. : 
. Side horse—Gene Rabbitt, Florida State Gym- Calisthenics—Clara Schroth Lomady, Philadel- 
kana, 56.7 pts. phia Turners, 56.6 pts. ; 
Trampoline—Frank La Due, Iowa State, 27.9 Balance beam—Meta Elste, unattached, Chicago, 


Tl., 55 


c : pts. 
Pre ce=-Cleoree Wikler, U.S. Coast Guard, 56.4 Side horse vault—Clara Schroth Lomady, Phila- 
delphia Turners, 52.5 pts 


io} Sa F 
Par d Scrobe, American Turn- Parallel bars—Clara Schroth Lomady, 56 pts. 
ers, ee Ne 567. pts. oe : Tumbling—Barbara Galleher, Dallas A. C., 27.4 
Horizontal- bar—Robert Stout, Philadelphia 

Turners, 56.9 pts. 


10th ANNUAL NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Boulder, Colo., March 21-22 
Tumbling—Bob Sullivan, Illinois. 


ts. 
® All-around—Clara Schroth Lomady, 220 pts. 


Rope climb—John Ballantyne, Army. 2 } 
S * ; “ All-around—John Beckner, Southern California. 
Side herse—John Simms, Southern California. Team Florida State, 8914° points: Souther 
Horizontal bar—Bob Sullivan, Illinois. i 5 5 we aS 

California, 75; Illinois, 6044. 
Parallel bars—Ken Bartlett, Minnesota. pet senget ees 
Flying rings—Carl Rintz, Michigan State. Western Conference Championships—lIllinois 
Trampoline—Bob Hazlett, Iowa. 9414; Michigan State 8512; Minnesota 6842. 


James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


The James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy is awarded annually to the athlete who “‘by his (or her) 
performance, example and influence as an amateur has done the most during the year to adyance 
the cause of sportsmanship.’ The A, A. U. polls sports Jeaders throughout the country in its search for 


the No. 1 sportsman of the year. 


Hi , a oe 

Year Name Sport Points || Year Name Sport Points 
ne T. Jones«...... 1,625 1941. .|Leslie MacMitchell. .../Track... 848 
Wat : ae her ae Sista 425 1942. .|Cornelius Warmerdam./}Track....| 1,101 
1932. .|J..A. Bausch........... i2) 687. 1/1943: :|Gilbert Dodds........ Track....| 860 
1933. .|Glenn Cunningham. .... Kc} 611 |/1944. :|Ann Curtis...2....5..; Swimming| 694 
1934..|W. R. Bonthron....... -| 1,072 1945..}Felix A. Blanchard..... Football. . 923 
1935. .|W. L. Little, Jr . . > 1946..|Arnold Tucker ........ Football. . 597 
1936. .|Glenn Morris. ; ‘| 1,106 |/1947..|John B. Kelly, Jr...... Rowing. . 3 
1937. .{J. D. Budge 1/398 ||1948: :|Robert B. Mathias. .... Track 1,491 
1938. .|Don Lash... 1949. ||Richard T. Button....- Skating 947 
1939. .|J. W- Burk. .... 1,063 |/1950.:|Fred Wilt............. Track....| 1,197 
1940. .|J. Gregory Rice 1013 111951. /|Rey. Robt 8. Richards..|Track....! 1,263 
e 


All Events 


.728]|0, Stein, Jr., St. L..1,974|Klecz- 

Ky.774|G. Morrison, Chi Chie (1985/1 

ee ee eee eee 
art, Cin... 2.49 


Chicago 
Be one Kansas City, Mo. Krakow 
‘non, N. Y........749 Burton, Dailas, Tex. 1,359 |niture . Det.3,118, 
1988/K. vAniderson, Moline, ackson, Sincoe Saal er, Indian- Birk Bros., 


g 

|Fred 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harold Kelly, South 
Bend, Ind: nc088 


nn Stanley, Ohio, ar,San- 
Leo ag a 1,360] ta eens 3,023 
r, Ed & Ear! Linz, 
1,356 Chev, ,Ohio 3,032 


Akron, Ohio. . 
1949|Bernard Rusche, Bt.” 
Bernard, Ohio... .716 


1950|Everett Leins, AURORE, Frank Santore, cong 
1 757|_ Isl. City, ae .1,961 
Tony Lindem: 
.775| Detroit, Mich. ..2,005) Lansing, Mich 


1952/Al A reas , Chicago, Steve Nagy,Cleve- John Klares-Steve Nagy, 
- a 758| land, Ohio 2,065| Cleveland, Ohio. A 
OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ANNUAL ABC TOURNAMENTS 
Type of record + Holder of record Tourn. Yr. 


Lee Jouglard, Detroit, Mich 
Max Stein, Belleville, Ii 


Leo Rollick, Santa paanica, Calif 
Max Stein. Belleville, I 
Steve Nagy, Cleveland. oni 


RECORD AVERAGES FOR CONSECUTIVE TOURNAMENTS 
Name of record holder Span | Games Average 


1951-52 | 18 224.09 
1922-24 27 214.07 
1940-46 36 212.07 
1939-46 45 214.17 
1939-51 90 207.1 


ALL-TIME RECORDS FOR LEAGUE AND TOURNAMENT PLAY 


Style of 
Type of record Holder of record Year Score competition 
High team total....... Hermann Undertakers, St. Louis, Mo..... 1937 3,797 League 
High team game....... Hook Grip) Five, Lodl, Nu Jis ccc ca cua 1950 1,342 League 
High doubles total... .. Charles Lausche-Fr. Franz, Cleveland. Ohio} 1938 1,494 Tournament 
High doubles game..... Lowell Jackson-Sam Garofalo, ve Louis,Mo.| 1935 585 ‘Tournament 
High individual total. ..|Albert Brandt, Lockport, N. ¥........... 1939 886 eague 
High all events score. . , |Frank Benkovic, Milwaukee. wis Sates mak 1932 2,259 Tournament 
RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN ABC CHAMPIONSHIPS 

William J. Knox, Philadelphia, 1913. William McGeorge, Kent, Chio, 1939. 

Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. George Pallage, Akron, Ohio, 1940. 

Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Tl., 1933. Angelo Domenico, Canton, Ohio, 1940, 

Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa. an "1935. William Hoar, Chicago, 1941, 

Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938. Leo Rollick, Buffalo, N. Y., 1946. 


Vince Lucci, Trenton, N. J. + 1951. 


The American Bowling Congress reports that in the seasons since 1909 there have been rolled 300 . 


games, 4,335; 299 games, 2,362; 298 games, 1,741. 


The following men have received gold awards for five or more 300 games: 
*Hank Marino, Milwaukee...11 Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa... 6| Bill Lenzen, Chicago, Ill 


Walter Ward, Cleveland 7 | «Charles Daw, Milwaukee, Wis. 5 | Lou Foxie, Paterson, N. J... ZI 
Geo. Billick, Old Forge, Pa... 9 Boss Boscoe, ‘Akron, Ohio. 5 | Paul Marian, Chicago, ey Poe 
Sam Garofalo, St. Louis..... 6 Jim Sturm, Los Angeles, Cal.. 5 | Ed Winchester, Phila., Pa.... 5 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. 6 | Steve Tomek, Plymouth; Pa... 5| Art Scheer, St. Louis, Mo,... 5 
Junie McMahon, Chicago, Ill. 7 George Tomek, Plymouth, Pa. 5 
*Bowled two 300 games in official 3~game series. 
GENERAL BOWLING FIGURES FOR UNITED STATES 
1951-52 1950-51 1949-50 1948-49 1947-48 
84,500 84,500 83,000 80,000 7 
12,000 12,000 11,700 11,400 {F300 
336,000 325,000 322,000 312,000 80,000 
163,000 163,000 +163,000 161,000 159,000 


17,000,000 | 17,000,000 16,900:000 | 16.700:000 | 16. 500. 000 


oi 


me seeress-267 269 222758 
io ............. 266 247 207—720 


8. Roger Gray, St. Louis, Mo. ................ 235 203 280—718 = 
'y Zoeller, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 716; Albert Walter, Chicago, Ill., 715—Walter ¥ 

+, Chicago, Ill., 707; Gene Casey, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 706; ve N: 
dy Suchan, Jr., Cleveland, Ohio, 704. bask OE sek: weees 


‘ c ALL-EVENTS . 
_1. Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio ............ 662 698 '705—2,065 \ i 
2. Roy Granneman, Waterloo, Iowa ......... 636 649 672—1,957 © ae 
7 3 Geaiben Young, Detroit, Mich. ........ 7CS 577 671—1,953 : 
AS y “ \ Richard Reitter, Columbus, Ohio ...... 612 724 617—1,953 » : 
__ Runners-up—Jack Kibbee, Fort Worth, Texas, 1,952; Albert Sharkey, Chicago, Il., 1,934; Don 


Carter, St. Louis, Mo., 1,932; Joe Ostroski, Philadelphia, Pa., 1,930; Bela Balogh, Clevelan 
_ 1,927; ‘Russell. Kemppel, Akron, Ohio, 1,924. gs ieee 


‘ee Soe TWO-MAN TEAM 
oe 5 1. John Klares, Cleveland, Ohio ... 


ee 278—755 
Steve Nagy, Cleveland, Ohio 206—698—1,453 
2. William Flynn, Cleveland, Ohio . 4 225—632 
John King, Cleveland, Ohio ..... f 203—725—1,357 ’ 
3. James Soptic, Kansas City, Kans. ... 210 214 266—690 = 
ft Nick Cornish, Kansas City, Kans. .... 195 221 243—659—1,349 = 


Runners-up—Lou Sielaff-Fred Bukack, Detroit, Mich., 1,322; Foy Belecher-Tom Scalzo, Los Angeles, — 
_ Calif., 1,319; Gabe Reitter-Richard Reitter, Columbus, Ohio, 1,304; Don Leko-Mike Sacevich, Stim 
_ Paul; Minn., 1,298; Alex Warzecka-Walter Warzecka, Detroit, Mich., 1,292; Harold Schrader-Victor — 
Orler, Wheeling, W. Va., 1,291; Ralph Waag-Ed Bourdase, Oakland, Calif., 1,288. 7 A 


FIVE-MAN TEAM 


1. E & B Beer, Detroit, Mich. 2. Monarch Beers, Chicago, Ill. 
Mee CEADBOD Focsetee wivee.- 182 222 224 628 Jz HUDOIC Frye oan 168 189 224— 
W? Bunetta .:.....-. 209 235 167— 611 ey Dlabetier Satis 210 225 226— 
COUN, fica eon 'sis/ 229 222 254— 705 C. Hamilton «=. =. 215 223 189— 
MerolelafT | inci... co. 215 178 183— 576 GU Bere err a areas 225 178 199— 
eee IRC. os nee 202 193 200— 595 ACES Fe siauiiiy- tmcexmte 232 175 181— 
1,037 1,050 1,028 3,115 1,050 990 1,019 3,059 — 


3. Jalovec Dodge Motors, Cleveland, Ohio 
0 Schindler. ..3.0.4i- 189 245 196—- 630 


a A To MANET gi dujedtow! a se 163 211 195— 569 pa 
; W,ohlleder «chaste. aie 180: 237 140— 557 Pre 
is CxJohnson seeks. 201 211 177— 589 

us B ogh sie oee 233 258  211— 702 4 
ats ; 

g 966 1,162 919 3,047 : 


-_ Runners-up—McDaniel s Sporting Goods, San Diego, Calif., 3,030; Jockey Coopers, Chicago, Ill., x 
3,012; WXYZ-TV, Detroit, Mich., 3,004; King Louie Bowling Shirts, Chicago, Ul., 3,000; Simon Pure — 


_ Beer ’& Ale, Buffalo, N.Y., 2,998; Amster Kirtz Co., Akron, Ohio, 2,993; Anthony Cleaners, Canton, ~ a 
_ Ohio, 2,987. - ere 
3 x Chess Winners in 1952 
a; Source: Hermann Helms, Publisher, American Chess Bulletin = 
_ ©. H. Y. P. College League (Team), New York, National Junior Championship, Omaha, Nebr.— __ 
 N.Y.—Columbia, 312-1. Curt Brasket, Tracy, Minn., 812-14. % 
a Commercial Chess League, New York, N.Y.— National Open Championship, Tampa, Fla— 
_ Metropolitan Wife Insurance Co., 3714-1414. eae Pest tae ees Canes inckip- Wentee a oN 
 otiastings,, International, Hastings, Bneland— | (05 Donald Byrne and barry Bvans, New York, 
J Havana International, Havana, Cuba—(tie), OD Pr a 
" ‘Miguel Najdorf, Argentina, and Samiuél Reshevsky, BE a aren ret i rc 
New York, N.Y., 1845-372. : Reshevsky-Gligoric Match, New York, N.Y.— — 
ollywood International, Los Angeles, Calif.— | Samuel Reshevsky, 51-414. i 
- Svetozar Gligoric, Yugoslavia, 742-142. Reshevsky-Najdorf Match, New York, Mexico — 
International Team Tournament, Helsinki, Fin- | and San Salvador—Samuel Reshevsky, New York, 
land—U.S.S.R., 21-11. N.Y., 11-7 


’ 
_ 
. 
rr 


Manhattan Chess Club Championship, New York, United States Championship Match, Los Angeles, 
N.vY.—George Kramer, New York, N.Y., 1242-142. | San Francisco, Reno and Las Vegas—Larry Evans, 

Marshall Chess Club Championship, New York, | New York, N.Y., 10-4 (vs._H. Steiner). f 
N.Y.—Eliot Hearst, New York, N.Y., 1245-34. Uruguay International—Erich Eliskases, Argen- — 
' Metropolitan Chess League Championship, New | tina, 11-2. 

York, N.Y.—Manhattan Chess Club, 5-0. B divi- U.S.S.R. Championship, Moscow—Paul Keres, 
sion—Sunset Park C. C., 4-2 in playoff of tie. 12-5. 

National Intercollegiate Championship, Phila- World Championship Zonal Tournament, Salt- 
delphia, Pa.—James T. Sherwin, New York, N.Y., | sjobaden, Sweden—Alexander Kotov, U.S.S.R., 


- 6-1. 1645-315. 
World Chess Champions 
- 1851-58 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany {1927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, V.S.S.R, 
Pee Fen aia Cletin ony 1935-37 “Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, Neth. 
- n ’ ’ o i r 
1866-94 William Stcinitz, Vienna, Austria 1937-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany _ 1946-47 (Vacant) : 
_ 4921-27 Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 1948-52 Mikhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 
National Handball Championships in 1952 
U.S.H.A. Singles, Detroit, Mich., March 15— U.S.H.A. Team—Detroit (Mich.) No. 1. 
Victor Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N.Y., defeated Ken.|-“ 4 a.U. One-Wall, Brooklyn, N.Y., May 18— 
Schneider, Chicago, Ill., 21-11, 21-16. Victor Hershkowitz, Brooklyn, N.Y., defeated Iry- 


Boubles—Frank Coyle and William Baier, Chi- ‘ a % 

cago, Ill., defeated Haver and Cannon, 21-18, 21-14. ing Kirzner, 21-9, 21-20. . 

; Seniors—Robert Kendler and Ray Laser, Chi- A.A.U. One-Wall Doubles, Brooklyn, N.Y., May 
-eago, Ill. 25—Irving Kirzner and George Andrews. 


MEN—Teams 
; enae Sn i ee Washing- 
on Vv 
aires gime set —2, 123 Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore, 
an. 
mnie ace set—3,348 Kelly-Buick, Baltimore, 


=i + cae kar rte Park Circle, Baltimore, 
‘an. 11-12, 19: 
Fitteen gam genic Crna Popular Club, Balti- 
more 
eee wine 43 Frank's Tavern, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1938-1939 season. 
Season average—638-42 National Beer, Baltimore, 
Md, aap Season. 
men team game—475 Middletown All- 
Stars, “Middietown, Conn., November, 1937. . 
Three men team 3 game set—1,249 Hugueley’s 
Bethesda’ Stars, Bethesda: Md., March 29, 1935, 
Three men team 4 game set—1,524 Spillway 
Bowling Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 9, 1939. 
Three men team 5 game set—1, O57 Recreation 
Center, Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 1939. 


MEN—Doubles 

Single game—352 Bill Ler isre ipa and Jack Silk, 
Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 12, 1946 

Three game set—929 Mike Ayon and Paul Jar- 
man, Washington, D.C., not 27, 1952. 

Four game set—1,122’D. Snyder and J. Rosen- 
berger, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24, 1949. 

Five game set—1425 William Esser and John 
Dreisch, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 11, 1949. 

Six game set—1,624 Nova Hamilton and Winny 
Guerke, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1940. 

Seven game set—l, 938 Steve Witkowski, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. and Joe Genovesi, Rockville, 
Conn., May 9, 1943. 

Bight aah Sa 128 Earl Campbell and Lee 
Seim, Baltimore, Md., May 17, 1944. 

Nine game set—2,431—Nova Hamilton and 
Winny Guerke, Baltimore, Md., +» 1940 

Ten game set—2752 James ’Dietsch =o John 

eee Baltimore, Md., March 26 and April 8, 


Fifteen game set—3,890 Red Neblett and Ray 
Barnes, Richmond, Va., Sept., 1940. 

Twenty game set—, b86 Ben Kosky ae Bill 
con Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10-12, 

Twenty-five game set—6352 Shirley Stancil and 
Leslie Mincey, Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 21, 1949. 

Thirty game set—7959 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

Fifty game set—12,790 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. L., 
February- March, 1949. . 

Ninety game set—22,884 Ted Collett and Harold 
Noyes, New London, Conn., and Westerly, R. I., 
February-March, 1949. 

One hundred game set—25,278, Steve Witkow- 
ski-Paul Gyome, Middletown-Colchester, Conn., 
April 1951. 

High season average—254-10 Howard Hipsley and 
James Dietsch, Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 

MEN—Individuals 


Single game—239 pee Funaro, New Haven, 


Conn., Jan. 11, 1941 
Three game set—542 Arthur Lemke, Lowell, 
Mass., Feb. 2, 1943. 


Four game set (tie)—610 John Miller, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 22, 1941; Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1943. 

Five game set—785 William Brozey, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 950. 

Six game set—912 Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 
April, 1939. 

Seven game set—1,091 Howard Parsons, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 6, 1947. 

Bight game set—1, 167 Herman Ferri, New Hav- 
en, Conn., Feb. 12, 1949. 

Nine game set—1,339 Mike Litrenta, Baltimore, 
Md., April, 1951, 

Ten game set—1,482 Winny Guerke, Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 21, 1940. 

Fifteen game set—2,117, Harry Peters, Bristol, 
Conn., Nov. 11, 1950. 

Sixteen game ‘set—2, 168 Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Dec. 17, 1944. 

Twenty game set—2,757 Astor Clarke, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb., 1934. 

Twenty-five game set—3430 John Gaise, Balti- 
more, Md., Jan. 1949, 

Thirty game set—4097 John Gaise, Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 1949. 

Thirty-five game set—4,764 Mike Bogino, Avon, 
Conn. 

Forty game a Ted Collett, New London, 
Conn., Dec. 194 

Forty-five ease set—5,811 Steve Witkowski, 
Middletown, Conn., 1947. 

Fifty game set—6,725 Jack White, New Haven, 
Conn., 1939. 


World Duck Pin Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress; to Sept. 1 1952 


Seventy-five game set—9,819 Steve Witkowski, 
Middletown, Conn., 
Brag Fg game set—10,424 Ted Collett, New Londen, 


Perea! ee ee ,763 Ted Collett, New London, 
onn 

One Hundred game set—13,079 Ted Collett, New 
London, Conn., Dec. 1948. 

One hundred game set (continuous bowling)— 
ae ,466 Gordon McIlwee, Winchester, Va., Dec. 18, 


High season average—134-14 Nick Tronsky, New 
Britain, Conn., 1949-1950 Son ‘ 


WOMEN— 
Single game—721 Devon Mi st Star Girls, Devon, 
Conn., Feb. 16, 1951. 
Three game set—i, 965 Star Laundry Girls, Nor- 
walk, Conn., Jan- 28, 1951. 
Five game set—3017 Lucky Strike Girls, Ports- 
mouth, Va., Feb. 27, 1950. 
Ten game Bob De 438 Evening Star Champions, 
Washington, C., Feb. 9-11, 1934. 
Conperonies wins—37 Bookies Team, Richmond, 
Va., 1938-1939 season. 
Season average—578-0 Aristocrat Dairy, 
Baltimore, Md., 1949-1950 season. 
Three women team 3 game “set—2, 433 Balti- 
more Girls, Oct., 1939. 
wo MEN—Doubles 
Single game—338 Hazel Wells and Ruby Hoy- 
anic, Bridgeport, Conn., May 9, 1949. 
Three game set—798 Ann Levy and Doris 
Smith, Norfolk, Va., March 1, 1941. 
Five game set—l, 298 Elizabeth Barger and 
Ethel Dize, Baltimore, Md., January, 1952 
Six game set—1458 Ida Simmons and Elizabeth 
Leib; Baltimore, Md., Feb, 1939. 
Seven game set—1,694 Evelyn Traber and Mar- 
tha Cleveland, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 17, 1951. 
Hight game set—1,905 Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Ma., April 14, 1940. 
Ten game set—2, 572 Elizabeth Barger’ and Ethel 
Dize, Baltimore, Ma., January, 1952 
Fifteen game ‘set—3,397 Naomi Zimmerman and 
Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. 
Twenty game set—4,500 Dorothy O’Brien and 
Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 
High season. average—217 Naomi Zimmerman 
and Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


Season, WOMEN—Individuals 
Single cocoa Ruth Zentz, Baltimore, Md., 


Noy. 8, 
Three game set—469 Flo Reynolds. Milford, 
1942; Ruth Zentz, Baltimore. 


Conn., March 21, 
Md., Nov. 8, 1951. 

Four game ae Mrs. Ellen Holland, Norfolk, 
Va., Oct. 24, 


Five game "seb 745 Elizabeth Barger, B 
Ma, Dee 1951, 2 gs altimore, 
X game se a Simmons, N 
March 13, 1937. pete PES, aioe 
even game set— a Simmons - 
folk va. aa 6, 1048, Slack, Nor 
ig game se 020 Elizabeth Barger, - 
a, Ma., aaa ne ee cer ee 
ine game se 231 axine Allen, 
N.C. April, 1949. a 2 
en game se Ida Simmons, 
Van Oct ae 1858. a P ons, Norfolk, 
wenty game se 58 izabeth Bar, - 
wore, Me Sos 1949. i ieee 
wenty-five game se 250 Maxine All - 
ham, N.C., December, 1951, ee 
Thirty game set—3, 898 Maxine Allen, Durham, 
ee January, br} as 
ifty game set—6,4 Maxine All 
N.C. December, 1951, La =, Bare, 
eventy-five game se ,537 Maxine A - 
nam guts January 1952 Hen. aie 
gh season average—i24- 15 Id <i 
folk, Va., 1950-1951 season. Sloat een 
Singl 360 hillian Rees 
ingle game— illian Russell 
Baltimore, Md., Oct. , 1949, ae oe eee 
ee game set—865 Marilyn Mann 
Hildebrand, Baltimore, Md., Nov. 25, te ee 
Five game set—1426 Elizabeth Barger and Wil- 
liam Brozey, ‘Baltimore, Md., March 11, 195 
Ten game set—2736 Elizabeth Barger cal Wil- 
liam Brozey, Baltimore, Md.; March 11, 1950. 
Fifteen game set—3,978 Maxine Allen, Durham, 


-C., and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., January, 
Fifty game set—12,883 Maxine Allen, Durh 
N. N.C. , and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md.’ January, 


Seventy-five game set—19,381 Maxine Allen - 
ham, 1N.G-. and Dave Volk, Baltimore, Md., fann 
ary, 


ren Bornes tack Pin Boiling Champions 
National Duck Pin Tournament Champions 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


SE ee eee Oe ee 


W: Xn. Team Doubles Individual All events 
1932 Silver Spring Bowl- - |C, Bild-E. Blak- ‘|w. Arnold, Annapolis, C. Bauer, Balti- 
ing Alle , Silver 1a19| °° Wash. D. C..801) Mas... 22... ee. 428| tore, Md........2,195 
1933 Rreraas Recreation, ” M. Bogino- Furlong, Hart- M. Bogino, Hart- 
Hartford, Conn.:.1,951 Hartford, Conn... ;.821 ear Cone IpAtero te iGo 440) ie eee teal aeastnee 
1934/Conn. Yankees, W. Megaw-J. Waters, N. Tronsky, Wiili- J. Morelli, Stamfo 
Stratford, Conn.1,943| Wash.-Hartford. , 789) mantic, Conn......4 ODN. errr ien me * 
1935] Northeast ‘Templ le, C. Bauer-W. Robey, J. Bianchi, New J. Waters, Hart. 
ashe DEO Nice. 1,9. Baltimore, Md.....831] Haven, Conn...... 458] ford, Conn....... 1,215 
1936|Blue Ribbons, Wi A. Christopher- A, C. Frisk, New Bri- . Dente, Willi- 


1937 ees Friction 
eon; Sumas Hela 


Five, 
ridgep’t, Conn. 
1939 Hollen. Five, 


H. Tu 
t, Conn. .1,933] Baltimore, Md.....828 ti 
1940 Blue ibboas, Wil: T. Iannarone-T. BE. Johns 
limantic, Conn. ..2,057| Brown, Bridge- 


1941/ Newfield Men, 
Bridgep’t, ena 1,919 
1942 Savola-Franklin, 
Balti Md. 
1943-1944-1945--N. ot held 
1946] Casino Five, Meri- 


den, Conn 
1947 Holland Five 


J. 
Bridgep’t, Conn: -1,919 Coun, Torrington, ° 


1948] Davidson's Recrea- 


tion, Balto.. Md. .1,978 ne Wash., 808 
1949| Kingsway, Fairfield, J. Aler-G. Young, 
(Olt, Ti ER eee eee 1,92! Baltimore, Md. *Gonn 
1950 Valley Forge Beers 4 Pannell-W. Stal- Hal Tucker, Balti- 
Wash., D.C... «1,951 Sup: Arlington, Aes more, MdseGkeee 
CW See aoa 
1951|Forest Park, Balti- N. Tronsky-H. Pet- Steve Witkowskl, 
more, Md....... 1,843} ers, New Britain- pe SoS Ia Rap 
eristol. Conn. OUR) So Conn was ct aes 457 
1952) Washington Sra, Avon-P. J arman, Frank ees Shel- 
Providence, R. I.1,933 Maoh ee it ton,-Conn. cn. <cse 452, 
WOMEN 
1933] Recreation Girls, M. Holliday-L. Jano- L. Clopton, Rich- 
Baltimore, Md...1,671| witz, Baltimore, mond, VA siete swers'e 397 
1934| Eucky Strike Girls, E. Ream-B. Butler, F. La pie Bridge- 
lies 1,762 PTA OR ean A port, Conn........ 


ash, 
1935) Trivoll Girls, Baiti- 


nigh 
1,606) lett, Richm’d, Va. . 


, Fall River, t Conn 
EEOE eke g31| 


YY eleecaraeiie ali Cr | pla ocak cr Ca OG 445 
A. Clarke-B. anegeae 


ore Gon uses 


Pe Motyl-M. Dzia- Je aN mee AB 


onn 
Cost-F. RCAeS. 


W: 
O. Sch L. Gulli, Washing- 


M. peas, Derby, 
-466 


mantic, Conn,,...1,274 


A W. Tato, Williman- 


Wash., D. C.......: B09) Vasa. 55,5 tng hae tic, Conn.+ 1... .1,194 
R. Haines-A. Felter, A. Clarke, Wash- W. McNew, Rich- 
-1,968] Baltimore, Md..... 918} ington, D. C......, 448| mond, Va........ 1,226 
cker-T,.Keene, N. Tronsky, Giri. N. Tronsky, Willi- 
mantic, Conn...... mantic, Conn..., , 1,240 
on, New N. Tronsky, Willi- 
Haven, Conn...... 482) mantic, Conn.....1,283 


N. Tronsky, Willi- 


dik, pail de Conn...793) olis, Md........... 59} mantic, Conn.....1,198 
J. Libertini-R W. Krauss, Rosslyn, J. Libertini, Balti- 
2,044} Haines, Balti., Md..884| Va.............+.e 456) more, Md........ 1,282 
H. Roetzel-B. Pow- C. Kebart, New J. Radocy, Torring-* 
ley, Bridgep't, Conn. 825} Haven, Conn...... 471| ton, Conn........1,250 
adocy-C. Bal- W. Guerke, Balti- ¥. Guethler, 
more, Mids )..5%. ae sien 5) Wash., D. C.,....1,239 


J. Kamerzel, De- 


M 
Nova Hamilton, Bal-’ 


timore, Md...... 1,274° 
Mike Litrenta, Bal- 
timore, Md,..... 1,339 
Frank Hanley, Shel- 
ton, Conn ....... 1,239 
A, Griffin, Hart- 
ford, Conn...... 1,081 


OF AVEGS  s sreeys.0 . 764 ow DRO eater 23| ton, D. ; 

1936 Lucky Strike Girls, M. Stapleton- I . Sim- L, Young, Washing- L. Young, Washing: 

Wash., D. C..... 1,762} mons, Norfolk, Va. .784 COR AD eC sc eee ton, D. C.. 7169 
1937| Charlotte Bowling P. Willis-D. Lawson, I. Simmons, Norfolk, E, Simmons, Norfolk, 

cones, Charlotte, Richmond, Va..... TOBY NAR 20 hoi. t8 pepe 416) Valse giwaad s.0 oreptly 
1938| WICC Yankee Net-’ O. Schmidt-H. Ran- M. Hering, Wash- L. Gulli, Washing- 

work, Bridgeport, ett. Richmond, ington, D. C....... 375\" ton, De Os. . 1,130 

Amerie aieicicls hs 720 VEG: 80 oie acareetorete aie 
1939) oe pets Cab, Bal- A. D’Lugo-C, Kirk, M. Hering, Washing- 10 See paics Nor- 

tim: MAG Fo saete we 1,688) Bridgep’t, Conn 743 ton DOr. aint 79| folk, Va +. 1,130 
1940; Wice Yankee Net- E. ee eS Ae R. Hampel, Baltimore, |K. Vick, Nortolke 

pers Bridgeport, WWortGlic, Vale. 6 .08778| Md. . a. ces cesiecs oe 31" Via. satemnairnnterion 611 


1941 Rendesyous Bowling 


Center, Wash... .1, moore, Md.......... 398 me) Md. games 1,034 
1942|Eureka, Md. As- M. Pt age E. Hughes, Norfolk, L. Rose, Rosslyn, 
eae es Balti- ugo, Thomas- WV Brainy s. cho idivistcivinicle «io EaclinV Eis hae ene Pere ce to 
he For ga eee Rethaees Conn. ..772 
3 1944- —Not he 
1948 wer States Life eS G. Bohn-l. Krahl, K. Sheuchik, Balti- L. Gulli, Washing- 
Baltimore. ..1,755| New Haven, Conn..711| more, Md......... ton D.C 
1947 Dundalk Center, — I, Moen-L. Gulli, F. Reynolds, Water- L. Gulli, Washing- 
Baltimore, Md...1,740| Washington, D..C..727| town, Conn........ 410) ton Cc 
1948|Franks Restaurant, M. -Anderson-R. B. Bainbridge, Wasb- L. Young, Balti- 
Hartford, Conn...1,731| Zentz, Baltimore... 783| ington, D. C....... 42 ners, Ma 
1949] Aristocrat Dairy, R. Gould-M. Allen, D. tei Ports- : 
eee rie dg hee E ES te oor E. Smith; Fie Estelle Wet eington, 413) Doris Leigh, Ports F 
= ). Branch- S oris L orts- 
950 ae esa ees Norfolk, Va..... 8| Atlanta,Ga..... 399] mouth, Va. sak 1,121 
e, Md Mincctins : 
i A. aN. Lorraine Gulli, Betty Covelly, 
ae Rae sie Wargo, Darien- Washington, Baltimore, Md...1,151 
GON 5 art lelw sie. 1,843) So. Peat heat par 748 eh oe D.:G.5, Pie aie ei 431 " a7 8. 
field Girls, Bridge- _ |i. Hovanic- - eee: chmon nne Wissman, Stam- 
toe Pee Conn...=.. T 72 sree Bla Pe Orie ma iil mV ohaslow ely elstesc lovee 0| ford, Conn...... 1,186 
MIXED DOUBLES 
1935) BE. Ellis-A. Clarke, Washington, D: C....735])1946{ E. Kidd-C. Kidd, Baltimore, Md,....... 774 
1936} ¥. Maroney-F. O’Brien. srerieOrS.. Conn. . .768 1947} B. Wootton-B. Staleup, Wash., D. C.....795 
1937; JD. Dudley-B. Gauer, Norfolk, Va....... 777\|1948| H. Bourgery-T. Carpenter, Woonsocket, 
1938] M. kere W. Robey, Baltimore, Maas <2. .769 ) ie Bement incon ae “Us evpesa aor +2793 
C, Kirk- ‘arsons, gepo ‘0 My 
STARS pone F Talbert, Washington, D.C. _806||1949| A. AtKinson-O. Bilis, Baltimore, Ma hse Ba 
1941]. I. Sinimons-A. Liebler, Norfolk, Va.- 1950) E. Barger-W. Brozey, Baltimore, Md.. 
PRTIBTI ERECT ER Ce hice wile aodisive 0 2 802//1951) 3B. Covelly-H. Lanasa, Baltimore, Md. ..507 
1942| ©. Hiser-P. Wolfe, Hyattsville. Md. .771||1952| H.Ploss, Seymour, Conn.-Jack White, cs 
1943-1944-1945—Not held New Haven, Conn. ........0s.secee0e 


H. Staron-N, Urdan.695|C. McGinn, Balti- 


é - $50 Berane Events—Womeh’ s Bowling;H 


Women’s International Bowling a and ] ze 
we. Five- 


Yr Individual | All Events Women Teams omen 
1 wyt Morris, Morris-Miller, + Square Buick 
i940)8. Aurora, Hi Til, .os-1« 626) (Chiicago...92....» 77\ Chicazgo........1,181 Milwaukee. .... . 2,689 
1941|N. Huff, Los Twytord, Pittinger-Hogan, ne Shoes, 
i Alvar : air pe O68) TI aS ee os Los Angeles..... 1,155 ogan Suite Bio, 
94 ‘aylor, na Van Dp 
‘Newark, os J.-...659| Chicago..... * | .1,888] Allen, Detroit,.. . 1,204 pt eae ST | 
1943, 1944, 1945—(Not hela) 
1946] Val Mikiel, Catherine Fellmeth, Focazio-Prudence Silver Seal Soda, 
sh iatrolk, Mich.....682| Chicago........1,835 “Dasher ss A St. Louis, Mo. ..2,751 
~1947| Agnes Junker, Marge Dardee: Candace Miller--"" "| Kornitz Pure 
Siidianapolls, Ind. .650 Cimeinnatt, Ohio. 1,826 ees eee Fort Milwaukee, .. 2,987 
ayne, ind..... 
1948|Shirlee Wernecke Mrs. Virgie Hupfer, Margaret Cass-Merle Kathryn Creme Pact, 
Chicago... 2... 20% 696| Burlington, Ilowa.1,850 beast Ci Long aA Chicago. ......-. +812 
1949|Clara M nBte Cecelia Winandy, n Elyasevich-Bktelle Gears By Enterprise, 
Louls ell satehote Pons 65 Chicago its eshte 1,840 ivan. Chi., .1,229 Detrort, Mich. . 2,786 
1950/Cleo jp rr Marion Tandeate: S. Gantenbein-F. Fanatorium Majors, 
Sas AS 669} Grand Rapids. ..1,796 . Dallas. ..4,216} . Grand Rapids. . .2,930 
1951|Ida Binospn: Bufta- LaVerne Haverley, Sgt. Esther Cooke- Hickman Oldsmobile 
PAINE ai < siginvs "ese 639| . Los Angeles, Aten Denini, Whirlaway, In- 
Cath nce omic. 1,788| Seattle, Wash. ..1,179 diananolee ‘Ind. .2,705 
L. Quam-M. Hoffman, Cole Furniture, Cleve- 


Virginia Turner, ; 
672| Gardena, Calif...1,854| Madison, Wis... .1, 206| land, Ohio 


RECORDERS OF 300 GAMES IN WIBC SANCTIONED PLAY 


1952|Lorene Craig, Kan- 
sas City, Mo 


Seastn Season 

1929-1930 Mrs. Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. Y. 1945-1946 None. 

1931-1932 Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Iowa. 1946-1947 Beryl Cox, Houston, Tex; Vinie Strobel, 
1931-1932 Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Iowa. North Bergen, N. J.; Lillian Somers, 
1936-1937 Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Iowa. Stevens Point, Wis. 

1937-1938 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. 1947-1948 Marge Beaney, Victoria Canada 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, Ohio. 1948-1949 Doris Knechtges, Detroit; Margaret 
1941-1942 Bertha Uhbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. Skelton, Indianapolis. 

1941-1942 Lucile Rice, pepeeapolis, Ind. 1949-1950 Olive Chase, Fond a Lac, Wis. 
1941-1942 Marge Barley, Chicag: 1950-1951 Betty Kuhls, St. Louis, Mo.; Florence 
1942-1943 Carolyn Bell, Grand Sinead Nebr. Seeds, Columbus, Ohio; Sue Waddell, 
1943-1944 Hattie Wooster, Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis.; Edna Dalton, Detroit, 
1943-1944 Marge Slogar, ‘Cleveland, Ohio. Mich.; Sylvia Wene, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, N. ¥. 1951-1952 Marge Craig, Lafayette, Ind. 


2nd World-Telegram and Sun Headpin Bowling Tournament 
New York, N. ¥., March-April, 1952 
FINAL JACKPOT SCORING 


Bowler Score Bowler Score Bowler 

Arthur F. Greene.......... 305); | Hd Middel..” .scawennaeceeet 291 George Zidlicky 
Beans ccs cases. 296 9 Peggy Stewart..........005 289 . Boe eee 

George Huneke............: 292 Arthur Roberts..,....... 282 Carlo Martello...........-. 


Contract Bridge Championships in 1951-1952 


Source: American Contract Bridge League 

Bermuda Bowl Teams, Nov. 18—Howard Schen- Life Master Individual, Feb. 11— - 
Age B. Puen ee eae cae tes Saga bein, New York, N.Y. b Harry ate 
apee, a ew York, Kine) 0 ohn raw- Senior Master I — 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa. Brooklyn, NY. a sh re 
National Open Individual, Dec. 3—Tracy Den-| Master Mixed Teams, July 30—Mrs Robert 
ninger, Jr., Dearborn, Mich. Burnstein, Miami, Fla.; Mrs. E, Seligman, New 
Master Mixed Pairs, Dec. 5—Mrs. George L. | york, N.¥.; Al Roth,’ Washin oon DGyaw 
Rosenblum and Sidney Silodor, both Philadelphia, Harkavy, Miami Beach, Fla. eton, erry 


Pa 
Men’s Teams, Dec, 6—Jack Denny and Eugene Non-Master Teams, "July 27—Paul E. Gable, 


f Worthington, Ohio; Frank Westreich, Stanl 
Dautell, both Toledo, Ohio; E. J. Smith, Jr. and = , cn, anley 
J. Van Brooks, Detroit, Mich.; Ace Gutowsky, Bohwarle, Jr., Dr. Milton Levitan, Columbus, 


McAllen, Texas. 
Women’s Teams, Dec. 6—Mrs. 
and Mrs. Joseph Rosenfield, Jr., 


Women’s Pairs, July 30—Mrs. James C, Fair- 


in S 
Erwin Seligman child and Mrs. Sidnéy Lee, both Dallas, Texas. 


both New York, 


N.Y.; Mrs. Paula Bacher, East Orange, N.J.; Men’s Pairs, July 30—Arthur C. Grau, Ormond 
Mrs.’R. C. Young, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Robert | Beach, Fla., and William Rosen, Chicago, Ill. 
Burnstein, Miami, Fla. Masters Knockout Teams, Aug. 5—Howard 


Schenken, George Rapee, Sam Stayman, B. 
Becker, all New York, N.Y.; John Crawford: Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Masters Pairs, Aug. 3—William Joseph, Pate 
N.J., and William W. Jackson, Brockpott, N Bae 


Shuffleboard Champions in 1952 


Source: National Shuffleboard Association 
42nd Semi-Annual National Singles, Daytona Beach, Fla., Jan, 15-17 


Open Teams, Dec, 7—Percy E. Sheardown, C. E. 
Bist, Corti Boland, M. M. Miller, all Toronto, 


Open Pairs, Dec. 10—Arthur Glatt and Albert 
Weiss; Chicago, Ill. 


Men’s Open—Webster H. Smith, Kissimmee 
(Fla.) S. B. Club. 

Men’s Closed—Merle Bailey, Lake Worth (Fla.) 
S. B. Club. 


Ladies’ Open—Mrs. 
(™ ndies Soins Ant F 

adies’ Ciosed—Mrs. Florence M. Spi - 
ter, N. Y. (Orlando S. B. Club). Din OC 


A. E. Wilcox, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


am 6 en Se National Singles, Traverse City, Mich., July 22-24 

en’s Open—Henry Andringa, Pinerest Trailer teat — 

Park, St. Petersburg, Fla ies’ Open—Janet Smith, Kissimmee (Fla.) 
Men’s Closed—Ralph Finch, Palmer Park S. B. 

Club, Detroit, Mich. 


Ss. Club. 

Ladies’ Closed—Mrs. Florence M, S: - 
ter, N. Y. (Orlando S. B. Club). pink, ote 

Michigan State Tournament, Traverse City, Mich., July 20-21 

Men’s Singles—Ralph Finch, Palmer Park S. B.|_ Ladies’ Singles—Mrs. C. R. Hill, 
Club, Detroit, Mich. | Mich. (Orlando S. B. Club). 

1 an " eee pournencny Traverse City, Mich., July 23-25 

en’s ngles—Fran : umbert, Lancaster, Ladi — i 

= Gas Gee. Bingies Mrs. Janet Smith, Kissimmee 


Muskegon, 


“Pomeranians, Toy Poodles, etc.; and 


7 


oy) 


The origin of the dog is shrouded in obscurity. 
paaer as early as 3500 B.C. has been found in 


Sporting Events—Dog Show Winners; Volley Ball Champions 851 
id 3 Loven TREE 
Dog Show Winners 


although evidence of its existence as man’s com- 


gyptian tombs. At some early time man began to 


reed dogs for particular purposes; in the beginning for hunting an 
herding and protecting flocks and, finally, for sport and avetiion, SOS SPEIER ee 
At present there are two main divisions or classes of dogs, with a number of sub-divisions in each: 


sporting dogs—Pointers, 
etc.; the terrier group; 
Chewchows, Dalmatians, French Bulldogs, 


Retrievers, Setters, Spaniels. 
including Sheepdogs, Boxers, Mastiffs, Collies, Eskimos, Great Danes, 
the toy group, including Chihuahuas, Toy Spaniels, Mexican Hairless, Pekingese, 
the non-sporting group which includes Boston Terriers, Bulldogs, 
i Keeshonden, Poodles and Schipperkes. 
ill different breeds are recognized and shown in the United States. 
of over 20,000,000 in America, 3,500,000 pedigrees are registered (1952). 


, and various hounds; the working dog group, 


Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, 


In all more than 
Of the estimated dog population 
Recent show winners: 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 
Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Y. 
Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 
1940 Ch. My Own Brucie Cocker Spaniel H. E. Mellenthin 
1941 Ch. My Own Brucie Cocker Spaniel H, E. Mellenthin 
1942 Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgestoune West Highland terrier |Mrs. John G, Winant 
1943 Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft Miniature poodle Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuysen 
1944 Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds|Welsh terrier Mrs, Edward P. Alker 
1945 Chieling’s Signature Scottish terrier Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Snethi 
1946 Ch. Hetherington Model Rhythm Fox terrier, wire ~ |Mr. & Mrs, T, H, Carruthers IIt 
1947 Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine Boxer Mr. & Mrs. R. C. Kettles, Jr. 
1948 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949 Ch. Mazelaine’s Zazarac Brandy Boxer : Mr and Mrs. John P. Wagner 
1950 oe A aoe Winning Trick of |Scottish terrier Mrs.’ John G. Winant 
1951 Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest Boxer Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris 
1952 Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm Doberman pinscher ‘Mr, and Mrs, Len Carey 


MORRIS AND’ ESSEX KENNEL CLUB 
Madison, N. J. 


ee 


Year Best-in-show Breed Owner 

1940 Ch. Blankeen Jung Frau Poodle Blakeen Kennels 

1941 Ch, Nornay Saddler Fox terrier, i 

1842-1945 Noi held. smooth Wissaboo Kennels 
. Benbow’s Beau Cocker spaniel Robert A. Gusman 

isa Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 

1948 Ch, Rock Ridge Night Rocket Bedlington terrier Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 

1949 Ch, Walsing Winning Trick of Scottish terrier Mrs. John G. Winant 
Edgerstoune 

1950 Ch, Tyronne Farm Clancy Irish setter Jack Spear 

1951 Ch, Rock Falls Colonel English setter William T. Holt 

1952 Ch. Wyretex Wyns Traveller of 


Trucote 


Wire-haired fox terrier|Mrs, Leonard Smit 


OTHER DOG SHOW WINNERS IN 1952 


American Spaniel Club, New York, N. Y., Jan. 6 
—Ch. Biggs Believe It or Not, American cocker 
spaniel—Robert W.. Biggs, Dedham, Mass. 

Perkingese Club of America, New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 13—Ch. Tai Chuo’s Sun of Dah Wong—Misse 
Sarah F. Hodges and Aimee Perret, Wilton, Conn. 

Maryland K. C., Baltimore, Md., Jan. *27—Ch. 
Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

First Company Governor’s Foot Guard A.A., 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 16—Ch. Rancho Dobe’s 
Storm, Doberman Pinscher—Mr. and Mrs. Len 
Catey, Greenwich, Conn. 

Elm City K. C., New Haven, Conn., Feb, 17—Ch. 
Warwick Karneia, boxer—Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Wagner, Helotes, Texas. 

Eastern Dog Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. 23—Ch. 
Rancho Dobe’s Storm, Doberman pinscher—Mr. 
and Mrs. Len Carey, Greenwich, Conn. 

Twin Brooks K. C., West Orange, N. J., March 
2—Ch. Rock Falls Racket, Orange Belton English 
setter—Mr. and Mrs. Elsworth S. Howell, West 
Bronxville. 

Cocker Spaniel Club of L. I., March 8—Ch. Mad- 
die’s Vagabond’s Return, light buff spaniel— 
Madeline E. Pequet, Buffalo, N. Y. 

National Capital K. C., Washington, D. C., 
March 16—Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer 
—Dr. and Mrs. R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Northern New Jersey K. C., Teaneck, N. J., 
March 23—Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm, Doberman 


pinscher—Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey, Greenwich, 
Conn. 
International K. C., Chicago, Ill., March 30— 


Ch. Edgerstourne Troubadour, brindle Scottish ter- 
rier—Dr. and Mrs. W. Stewart. Carter, Buechel, 


Ky. 
Trenton K. C., Trenton, N. J., May 4—Ch. Bang 
Away of Sirrah Crest; boxer—Dr. and Mrs. R. C. 


Ladies Kennel Assn, of America, Garden City, 
L. I., May 17—Ch. Braeval Biscuit, miniature 
poodle—Mr. and Mrs. Saunders Meade. 

Plainfield K. C., Dunellen, N. J., May 25—Ch. 
Wyretex Wyns Traveller, wire-haired fox terrier— 
Mrs. Leonard Smit, Ho-ho-kus, N. J. 

Huntingdon Valley K. C., Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa:, May 31—Ch. Aristo von Marienlust, dachs- 
hund—Mrs. Lancaster Andrews, Westbury, L. I. 

Longshore-Southport K. C., Westport, Conn., 
June 8—Ch, Melilotus Royal Oak—Mrs. R. Gilman 
Smith, Bethel, Conn. 

Monmouth County K. C., Rumson, N. J., June 
15—Ch. Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. 
and Mrs. R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif, 

Staten Island K. C., Staten Island, N, Y., June 
22—Ch. Rancho Dobe’s Storm, Doberman pinscher 
—Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey, Greenwich, Conn, 

Yonkers K. C., Yonkers, N. Y., June 21—Ch. 
Bang Away of Sirrah Crest, boxer—Dr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Great Barrington Dog Show, Great Barrington, 
Mass., Aug. 24—Ch. Diablotin Forever Amber, 
miniature poodle—Irene Morse. 

Newtown K. C., Danbury, Conn., Aug. 23—Ch. 
Blakeen Bali Ha’i, poodle—Puttencove Kennels. 

Mid-Hudson K. C., Pawling, N. Y., Sept, 1— 
Ch. Ditton Priors’ Rudraigme, Kerry blue terrier— 
ae Charles R. Fleishman, North Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Somerset Hills K. C., Far Hills, N. J., Sept. 6— 
Ch, Rancho Dobe’s Storm, Doberman pinscher— 
Mr. and Mrs. Len Carey, Greenwich, Conn. 

Westchester K. C., Rye, N. Y., Sept. 7—Ch. 
Strathglass Venture’s Lucifer, Welsh terrier— 
Strathglass Kennels, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Westbury Kennel Assn., Old Westbury, L. I., 
Sept. 28—Ch. Toplight Template of Twin Ponds, 
Welsh terrier—Mrs. E. P. Alker, Great Neck, N. ¥; 


Harris, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Volley Ba 


Hl in 1952 


Source: Harold T. Friermood, Secretary, United States Volley Ball Association 


27th Y.M.C.A. Senior Tournament, Columbus, 
Ohio—Hollywood (Calif.) Y.M.C.A. 

22nd U.S.V.B.A. Open Tournament—Hollywood 
(Calif.) Y.M.C.A. 

20th Y.M.C.A. Veterans’ Tournament—Janiaica 
(N.Y:)_Y.M.C,A. ' 

4th Colesiats Tournament—University of Mexi- 
co, D. F, 


4th Women’s Tournament—Santa Monica, Calif. 
(Voit Rubber Co. No. 1). 

Ist Armed Forces Tournament—Los Alamitos 
Naval’ Air Station, Calif. 

9th National Turners Men’s Tournament, De- 
troit, Mich.—Detroit Varsity. 
i rie aay Turners Women’s Tournament— 

etroit. 


or. 


Sporting Events—R 
World Record Fish 


Source: (Salt-water) International Game Fish 


SALT-WATER FISH (Men’s All-tackle records) 


Caught by Rod ane Field & ates ad te 


Species Weight Length] Girth | Where caught Angler — 
fibacoresi’ occ] Saliba Psa, |'& 814%" |' 4632+" "| Rlodedanetro | Jan, 19, | C. de Mento 
Rae ees || Sb | Be | Ha" | Coromaaos ta, | mayiz2, | Ray 2. DeGrof 
Bas (oul White Sea)..| 77 Ibs. 402. | 571” | 33” San Diego, Calit an. | eee 
‘Bass (Channel)....... 83 Ibs. 4' 4" 29” Cape Charles, mee rs Zack Nee Jr. 
eens Sea). fess 551 Ibs. gee ad tas ncn ee Bay. Bh rs eee G. Pangarakis 
Bass (Sea) ..2....- sp 6 Ibs, PoLaer 19% sl ee ae H. R. Rider 
Bass (Striped)...... --| 73 Ibs. 60” 3014” pp batE tes A i ye Cc. B. Church 
Blackfish (or Tautog)..| 15 lbs. 14 oz. | 2’ 34%” | 19%” Seabright, N. J. suse C. Campbell ' 
BWSR SD Scie cls ors wie. « 20 Ibs. 3’ 6” | 1934” Neneata ig. 5, Philip Chasin 
EONONSN 4 S)62.0 0106.6 a 16 Ibs. 38” 17%" wes Molakai, ae 30, | C. M. Cooke It 
BRETINUCD eile, clo o'shers ass <= 31 Ibs. 8 oz. | 2’ 11% | 26” Mant Beach, spr é R. Lindquist 
Cero (or Fla, Kingfish) | 7614 Ibs. ats 31” pie Ms: a R. E. Maytag 
RUPE Sach ysei nicl avails + + 102 Ibs. 70” 34” | cag Charles, ia se J. E. Stansbury 
SOIT g ety ale cual darts’ e's c 57 Ibs 8 oz. ra: de ia IS See eee Light, Saye J. Rzeszewicz 
BEYOIPNIN os. we ose 7534 Ibs. 6 (ite sos Mats eh Channel, ce A. Conan-Doyle 
Drum (Black)........ 87 Ibs. 8 oz. | 4’ 4” 36” ore Charles, ae Ay ee = A. Brad- 
Flounder (Summer). ..| 20 Ibs. 37” 32” Gai Beaen, Lag Le ¥. H. Kessel 
oe Aer i ‘Kins Herlats ye 551 Ibs. 4” Galveston Bay | June, 1937] G. Pangarakis: 
Morita (Bite). 22222] Fasbs,” | fF: Bar Btn BW | Sune 19, | Axsel Wiehfela 
Marlin (Pacific Black) .| 1,090 Ibs. 13’ 8’, | 72” oe Blanco, Aug. 20, A. C. Glassell, Jr. 
Marlin (Silver). 618 lbs. 11’ 6” 5’ 2” Tah nti Mar, 1930] Zane Grey 
Marlin (Striped). 692 Ibs, 13’ 5” Balboa, Calif eer ery A. Hamann 
Marlin (White)...... : 161 Ibs. 8’ 8” 33” Miami, Fla. oe ie L. F. Hooper 
BEOEON ey ey pic's se ales « 41 Ibs. 3’ 416” | 33” eee ag an seers E. J. Arnold 
SOMERS ros 12% wavs, svelove pss 23 Ibs. 634 02.| 3’ 6” 2344” arn Are, Sop A. L. Hansen 
Sailfish (Atlantic)..... 123 Ibs. 10’ 4” 3234” near te Cay, oan aes H. Teetor 
Sailfish (Pacific)...... 275 Ibs. 9’ 616” | 387%" La Paz, Mexico pul A. Steinbaum 
BSEROUEASIN Sis, cicne» s'eje0te « 736 Ibs. a ae fc Galveston, Tex. ee $ G. Pangarakis 
Snook (Robalo)....... 5034 Ibs. Cl Gatun Spillway,| Jan. 2 J. W. Anderson 

‘ Canal Zone 1944. 
BWOPdASH. sss. eo 860 Ibs. 13/9” | 510” | Tocopilla, Chile eat tn W. E. 8S. Tuker 
RIPE RIVOIS Gis vaveuejeje sas ols 247 Ibs. ° 7.514" teen Re oa 24, | H. W. Sedgwick 
Tuna (Allison)....... 275 Ibs. 6’ 10” 56" Set Blanco, ee A. C. Glassell, Jr. 
Tuna (Bluefin)....... 977 lbs. 9’ 8” 9416" S aoe Bay, ee 4, D. M. Hodgson 
BMENOOH Te Tet oc swale 133% Ibs. eho wt Bie4 Gieen, Cay, Brie K. L. Ames, Jr. 
MTORICAOT shes as 0.5.0 v0 17 lbs. 8 oz. 46” 19” Mullica River, ae 30, A. Weisbeeker, Jr. 
Weakfish (Spotted)....] 15 lbs. 3 oz. 210%") 20%” Wad Pierce, cre Cc. W. Hubbard 
wellowtall,, \....5....< 90 Ibs. 59’ 3514” La Paz, Mexico beers. F. Hickey 
FRESH-WATER FISH 

Species Weight Length| Girth | Where caught! Date Angler 

Black Bass (Large- 22 lbs. 4 oz. ff 3214” 2814" Montgomery June 2, George W. Perry 

mouth) Lake, Ga. 1932 
pants ld (Small- 10 Ibs. 8 oz. 22%” 214%” pene Dam, peas of Owen F. Smith 
Black Bullhead.......| 8 lbs. 24” L773” Lake Waccabuc,| Aug: 1, Kani Evans 
Bluegill Sunfish......-} 4 Ibs. 12 oz. 15” 184%" Ketone Lake, Apr, T. S. Hudson 
a yi ai. SOS na rai 6.02. 4 Sp SRW EES, seta Maurice Vincent 
Catfis ue or Ss. 8 OZ. 5 35” James R., So. May 22, E 
Pee eeco...:..| some | 20" |'ats. -| Bakes eee ae, 
Charr (Arctic)........ 11 Ibs. 8 oz. 30” ayes ain Oo aig cies John Durant 
Muskellunge......... 69 lbs. 11 oz. | 6314” 31K" Shree ae Oct. 20, Louis Spray 

2 age, Wis. 19 


ie 


= 


+ SAE re = AARP ah ee 


fora 


i obs “a 


<r 
to” 


: Sn on (Landlock d 
~ {and Quananiche) 
ni ut (Brook)........ 


9 Tbs. 
46 Ibs. 2 oz. 
| 79.2 Ibs. (36 

8a ibs 
31 Ibs. 
22 Ibs. 8 oz. 
14% Ibs. 
.| 3924 Ibs, 
‘41 ibs. 
11 Ibs. 
63 Ibs. 


| 30” 
52 % ” 


‘Salmon (Silver).......| 


39” 
y 8’ 
474%" 


; ‘ it 
‘Trout: (Rainbow or 37 Ibs. - 4036” 28” Lake Send 
Steelhead) Oreille, Idaho 
Trout (Sunapee)...... 10 Ibs. 12 oz. | 30” 1734” Res Lake, 
_ Trout (Dolly Varden) .| 32 Ibs. 4034” | 2934" “Pe 


‘all / Wall-Eyed PiRGS 26) -7 


“22 Ibs. 4 oz. 364” 


Abs. 334 07. | est. 16") 


21" 


Res., N. Y. 
Tanaelv, 
Norway 
Umpqua River, 


reg. 
ig Ssaes Bay, 
Saban Lake, 
Ma 


ine 
Nipigon River. 
Ontario i 
Loch Awe, 
Scotland 
Pyramid Lake, 


Nev. 

Cook’s Lake, 

Wyo. 

Lake Athapa- 
uskow, 


iL. Pend Oreille, 
Idaho 


Niagara River, 
Ontario 


SHARKS 
_ Fen and scientific name; Weight , Length, Girth , Where caught 
- Man-Eater Bs eg ea 2,071 Ibs.| 15’ 9” 8/2” Cape Donning- 
carcharias) all tackle ton, Australia 
- 50-Ib. line test...:....... 450 Ibs.| 9° 6” 4’ 3” Mudhole, N, a 
130-Ib. line test.......... 1,752 Ibs.| 14’ 2” 6’ 934” | Port Lincoln, 
Australia 
Mako (Isuropsis mako)..... SB 0 0) Bi i as | Mayor Is., New 
130-Ib. line test ...... a= Zealand 
30-Ib, line test... .5....... 155 Ibs. | 6’ 11” 36” re Lauderdale, 
50-Ib. line test........... iar Ibs. | 10’ 4” 54” Alligator Reef, 8. E. Wilson, or. 
OZ. 
80-Ib. line test........... 745 Ibs.| 9” 5” 6’ 24%" BEnWiecoee Oct. 8 H. Hinrichs =~ 
Inlet, N. Y. 1946 a 
- Porbeagle (Lamna , Durban, So. Feb. 5, J. L. Daniel ~~ 
nasus) 80-1b. jones test..... 260 Ibs.| 11’ 4” ’ 834” | Africa 1949 ts: 
Thresher (Alopi Bay of Islands, ar. 21, W. W. Dowding 
vulpinus) 1 O-lb. line test.} 922 Ibs. New Zealand 1937 
Tiger (Galeocerdo Sydney Heads, | Feb. 22, L. Bagnard 
tigrinus) 130-Ib. line test. .!1,382 Ibs.| 13’ 10” | 7’ 9” Australia 193 


A world record was applied for Oct. 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Method (Unofficial) 


y 1, 1952, by Kip Farrington, New York, N.Y., 
marlin caught off Cabo Blanco, Peru. It was 14 feet 8 inches long with a circumference of six feet 


for a 1,135 lb. — 


Wame of fish | ¥Yr.| Lbs. |Ozs.|Where caught|| Name of fish | Yr.| Lbs. {Ozs.|Where caught 
Bass, Striped... . {1891 125| © |Edenton, N. C. ||Salmon, Chinook. |1939 126 Petersburg, - 
Sea. |1902 800} 0 |Avalon, Calif. Alaska 
‘ Blasknh auton 1876 22| 8 |Near N. Y. C. ||Salmon, Landl’d.. 35} O |Sebago, Maine 
1903}. 27| +O |Nant’ket, Mass.||Sawfish.........|.. 1,500): : 3. Scan eee 
4) 12 |Ketona re Ala.||Shark, White. (11952 2,333}....|/So. Australia 
83-8] 0 |Pretoria, S. Arr. Swordfish, BBY eee 1,000; 0 |New England 
106|....|James R., 8. D..|/Trout, Lake,.....|1878 80} O |Mackin’w,M’eh, 
100) 0 |Fla. Trout, Rainbow or 
146} O |St. Aug., Fla. Trout, Steelhead..|.... 42; 0 |Corbett, Oreg. 
. 26| O |Noank, Conn. ||Trout, Brown... .|1932 40| 0 |Grt. Lake Tasm 
Marlin, Blue.....|.... Me 2 ertacaaies carats scene Rureyel sr PEALPONseret wurteler es 912 350) O |Florida, in net — 
Maskellunge. 2c. 1902} “102)' + ‘JL. Minocaua, "Pillia Seke sehen 1934| 1,800] 0 |Wedgeport,N.S 
iB 
Salmon, Atlantic../1901 103] 2 |D’v’n, F’thScot.||Weakfish....,...].... 30| 0 |N.J. Coast 


National Rifle and Pistol Championships in 1952 


Source: National Rifle Association of America 
Junior Smallbore Rifle—Charles Rodgers, Phoe- ~ 


National Pistol Champion—William T. Toney, 
Jr., El Paso, Texas, 

an sie, Riflé—Robert E. Perkins, 
Cali 

High- -Pewer Rifle (NRA Match Rifle)—Walter 
R. Walsh, Arlington, Va., 436-43V 

High-Power Rifle (M- Sif Service Rifle)—Robert 
E. Dawson, Barstow, Calif., 432-29V. 

Women’ s Pistol—Maria Hulseman, Towson, Md., 
2446. 

Women’s Smallbore Rifle—Betty Ingleright, 
Buchanan, Mich., 3182. 

Women’s High- -Power Rifle—Alice Bull, Seattle, 
Wash., 427-26V. 


Fresno, 


nix, Ariz., 3177. 
Junior High-Power Rifle—Charles Rodgers, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., 422-41V. 


NATIONAL BOARD MATCHES 


Trophy Individual Pistol—Capt. B. C. Curtis, 
U.S. Army, 283. 

Team Pistol—U.S.M.C. (T. R. Mitchell, William 
McMillan, Ronald Schier, John M. Jagoda), 1116. 

Individual Rifle—Capt. Murvale O. Belson, U.S. 
Army, 244-23V. 

wiem™ Rifle—U.S. Army (Murvale O. Belson, 
Erickson, Herbert Voelcker, Rufus C. 


J. 
Brocks), 941-63V 


| ta 


e 


854 


Fly and Bait Casting Champ 


Source: National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs 


OFFICIAL EVENTS 
oe Louis, 


Distance Bait (36 0z.)—C. F. Forcade, 
ft.; Long cast, 349 ft. 
Pie batt een ho enaiies Schall, St. Louis, 
Mo. Average, 443 ft.; long~cast, 447 ft. 

Trout Fly Distance—Jack Crossfield, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Average, 15545 ft.; long cast, 165 ft. 
Salmon Fly Dista: ack field, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif, Average 17715 ft.; long cast, 185 ft. 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Steve Aleshi, Kansas City, 
~Mo., 99 pts. 
Lhe Fly Accuracy—Roy Mabee, Anaheim, Calif., 

100 pts. 

mneuracy gia (3§ oz.)—Bryant Black, Dallas, 
8,97 S. ‘ 
S Aarireey Bait (58 oz.)—Frank Halper, Chicago, 


Tl., ts. 
oo LADIES’ EVENTS 


Dry Fly Accuracy—Zelma Stevenson, 
City, Mo., 94 pts. 

Wet Fly Accuracy—Kay Brodney, San Francisco, 
Calif., 96 pts. 

Accuracy Bait (%§ oz.)—Doris Bright, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 94 pts. noe 

Accuracy Bait—Dawn Strover, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


96 pts. 
JUNIOR EVENTS 
Dry Fly Accuracy—Fred Mathis, 
Calif., 100 pts. 
Wet Fly Accuracy—Fred Mathis, 100 pts. 


Pasadena, 


SKISH 

Men’s Accuracy Fly—Roy Mabee, Anaheim, 
Calif., 95 pts. 

Men’s Accuracy Bait—Fred Sexauer, Jr., St. 
Louis, Mo., 92 pts. 

Men’s Distance Fly—John Dieckmann, Paterson, 
N.J.” Average, 14815 ft.; long cast, 158 ft. 

Men’s Distance Bait—John Dieckmann, Pater- 
son, N.J. Average, 25744 ft. long cast, 274 ft. 


SKISH COMBINED 


Men’s Accuracy—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco, 
Calif., 161 pts. 


Men’s Distance—John Dieckmann, 


Paterson, 
N.J., 1,217 ft. 


Sporting Events—Fly and Bait Casting Championships; Rodeo Cowboys - 


Kansas | 


ret 
a 


ionships in 1952; Records 


. 


Accuracy oa Bo ge Hupp, St. 
a Ss. 
ay Bait (56° oz.) Edward Young, We- 
tumpka, Ala 


COMBINED CHAMPIONSHIPS 


beg apo Baits—Charles Schall, St. Louis, Mo., 
aE lanes Flies—Jack Crossfield, San Francisco, 


-, 999 ft. 
Coa’ Dist les Schall, St. Louis, Mo., 
3,213 ft. 

Accuracy Baits—Bryant Black, Dallas, Texas, 
195 pts. 

Aceurae y Flies—Steve Aleshi, Kansas City, Mo., 
198 , 

All Accuracy—Bryant Black, Dallas, Texas, 392 

ts. 5 
z Ladies’ Accuracy Baits—Doris Bright, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., 187 pis. 

Ladies’ Accuracy Flies—(tie), Ronnie Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Kay Brodney, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 187 pts. 

Ladies’ All Acctracy—Ronnie Méiller, 
City, Mo., 367 pts. 

Junior Accuracy Baits—(tie), Richard Hupp, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and Jackie Davis, Fort Worth, 
Texas, 193 pts. 

Junior Accuracy Flies—Fred Mathis, Pasadena, 
Calif., 200 pts. 

Junior All Accuracy—Fred Mathis, 384 pts. 


Kansas 


EVENTS 
eee pec Fly—Joan Salvato, Paterson, 
J, pts. 
Ladies’ Accuracy Bait—Zoe Marie Byorak, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 54 pts. 
eee Accuracy Fly—Fred Mathis, Pasadena, 
a. 
J 


or 
if., 92 pts. 

unior Accuracy Bait—Robert McCarty, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., 78 pts. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Sayer Accuracy—Joan Salvato, Paterson, N.J., 


pts. 
Junior Accuracy—(tie), Fred Mathis, Pasadena, 
ad and Mike Weenick, St. Petersburg, Fla., 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING WORLD RECORDS 


Trout Fly Distance—17624 ft. average; 183 ft. 
long cast; Lick Miller, Huntington Beach. Calif. 

Salmon Fly Distance—19824 ft. average; 206 ft. 
long cast; Jimmie Green. San Francisco, Calif. 

$$-0z, Distance Bait—35924 ft. average: 385 ft. 
long cast; Clarence Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. 

58-0z. Distance Bait—Average, 443 ft.; long cast, 
447 ft., Charles Schall, St, Louis, Mo. 

Dry Fly Accuracy—Score 100, Frank Steel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Allan Childers, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Marvin Allen, Chicago, Il, 

at Fly Accuracy—Score 100 (Held by 31 cast- 
ers), 

3$-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 99, S. G. Dennis, 
Adelea McDonald, Chicago, Ill.; Charles Sutphin; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; J. H. Wine, Dayton, Ohio. 

5g-oz. Accuracy Bait—Score 100, J.A. Halblieb, 
Louisville, Ky.; Frank Halper, Chicago, Ill. 


COMBINED EVENTS CHAMPIONSHIPS 
oe Accuracy—Score 392, Bryant Black, Dallas, 
‘exas. 


Lon oe Flies—Score 199, Charles Schall, St. 
ouis, Oo. 
Accuracy Baits—Score 197, Charles Sutphin, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

All Distance—3,213 ft., Charles Schall, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Distance Baits—2,273 ft., Charles Schall, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Distance Flies—1,091 feet, Dick Miller, 
Calit. SKISH EVENTS 


a Soe Bait—Score 90, Marion Garber, Toledo, 
oO. 
Moco s Fly—Score 97, Dorothy Vogel, Paterson, . 


San Diego, 


Leading Rodeo Cowboys in 1952 


Scurce: Rodeo Cowboys Association (Records 


to Oct. 9, based on RCA point award system) 


All-Around Cowboys Jim Shoulders .......... 6,771 | Jim Shoulders........... 10,047 
Buck Rutherford ........ 21,340 | Eddie Akridge .......... »157 | Buck Rutherford ......, 536 
Harry Tompkins......... 0,038 Calf Ropin Elliott Calhoun...... , ,978 
“SE et 185870 | pon Mote oR ine Ted’) Warhol. ose 6,677 
Jim Shoulders........... 6,99 Jess Goodspeed : Tea 
Elliott Calhoun.......... 15,579 Doyle Riley.... Vie Cast ae 
GR idle: Brone Dan Porenne. hee BIBULONS ooh eee 4,552 
jury, Shells | ise A | 
Casey Tibbs 0, 10,041 Lanham Riley. ++ 7,04 ee Bassett | 780 
ri nderman..... 1) 1!) : fuck Sorrells'5:<. 0) cee ¢ 
ey Pinderman. 5... 456 | jack Fasson remlins. S g, | deh eoine aes "349 
Deb Copenhaver,.......: 6,946 | Harley May............ 7,789 
Bil Hancock...... 000512! 6,091 | Todd Whatiey./)...'.).:  7'403 Steer Roping 
Bill Linderman...) 1... 2! ;890 | J. A. (Buddy) Neal...... 2,944 
Bareback Riding Willard Combs.....)° |’: {779. | Jim -Snivelysc-. eee 2,579 
Harry Tompkins. 9,304 Téll McMillan........ 040 
Jack Buschbom. 8,236 Bull Riding Buck Sorrells:........... 1.900 
Billy Weeks.... 7,812 Harry Tompkins ....... 10,643 Clark MclIntyre......... 539 


ALL-AROUND RODEO COWBOY CHAMPIONS—RCA SYSTEM 


1947 Todd Whatley, Bethel, Okla. 
1948 Gerald Roberts, Phoenix, Ariz. 


i853 Ba Shaders 
inderman, Red Lodge, Mont. 
1951 Casey Tibbs, Ft. Pierre, So. ~Dak. 


= 


yor. 


Sporting Events—Golf Champions 
Golf Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Nat’1Women’s 


National 


National 


Nat’IWomen’s 


.{Chet Sanok 


Helen Sigel 


Charles Coe 


Yr. Open , Amateur Amateur Open Amateur Amateur 
1895/H. Rawlins... .|C. Macdonald.|Mrs.C.8. Brown 1922 G. Sarazen....|J. Sweetser...|Glenna Collett 
1896| James Foulis. .|H. Whigham. .|Beatrix Hoyt 1923|R.T. Jones, Jr..|M. Ry Marston|B. Cummings 
1897|Joseph Lloyd..|H. ham, .|Beatrix Hoyt 1924\C. Walker. R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. D.C. Hurd 
1898|Fred Herd .|F. Douglas. . .|Beatrix Hoyt 1925|W. Macfariane.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1899) Willie Smith...|H. Harriman..|Ruth Underhill ||1926|R. T. Jones, Jr.|G. Von Elm, .|Mrs. G. Stetson 
1900|/Harry Vardon.|W. J. Travis..|F. C..Griscom ||1927\T. Armour,...|R.T.Jones, Jr .|Mrs. M. Horn 
1901)W. Anderson. .|W. J. Travis. .|G. Hecker 1928\T. Farrell..... R. T. Jones, Jr.}Glenna Collett 
1902|L. Auchterlonie|L. N. James. .|G. Hecker 1929|R. T. Jones, Jr.]|H.R.Joh’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
190 derson..|W. J. Travis. -|/Bessie Anthony ||1930/R. T. Jones, Jr.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1904|/W. Anderson. .|H. C. an...|G. M. Bishop 1931;/Wm. Burke...|Fr. Ouimet. ..|Helen Hicks 
1905|W. Anderson. .|H. C. Egan.../P. Mackay 932|Gene Sarazen..|C.R.Somerville|Virg. Van Wie 
1906/Alex Smith... .|E. M. Byers. .|H. S. Curt: 1933|John Goodman oe Dunlap, Jr.|Virg. Van Wie 
1907|Alex Ross..... J. D. Travers.|M. Curtis 1934/0. Dutra..... W.L. Little, Jr.) Virg. Van Wie 
1908|Fred McLeod..|J. D. Travers.|K. = Harley 1935|S. Parks, Jr...|W.L. Little, Jr.|Glenna C. Vare 
1909)G. Sargent....|R. A. Gardner |D. I. Campbell /|1936|Tony Manero. John Fischer. .|Pamela Barton 
1910|)Alex Smith....|/W. Fownes, Jr.|D. I. Campbell ||1937|/R. Guldahl....|J. Goodman...|Mrs. B. L. Page 
1911/J. McDermott.|H. H. Hilton. ||M. Curtis 938)R. Guldahl Turnesa,..|Patty Berg 
1912/3. McDermott.|J. D. Travers. |M. Curtis 1939|B. Nelson Ward. .|Betty Jameson 
1913|F. Ouimet....|J. D. Travers.|G, Ravenscroft ||1940/L. ae Chapman, .|Betty Jameson 
1914|Water Hagen..|/F. Ouimet..../Mrs. H. 1941{|C. Wood.. ard Mrs. F. Newell 
Jackson 1942-46 (NOt played), 
1915)J. D. Travers. .|R. Gardner Mrs. C. H. 1946)L. Mangrum. Bas de> .|Mrs.B.Zaharias 
Vanderbeck 1947|L. Worsham... R. Riegel... .. Louise Suggs 
1916 Evans, Ji C. Evans, Jr. .|Alexa Stirling 1948|Ben Hogan.... W. Turnesa.. .|Grace Lenezyk 
1917-19i8 (Not’ aged) 1949|C. Middlecoff..|Charles Coe. .|Mrs. D. Porter 
1919/Walter Hagen. |S. D. Herron..|Alexa Stirling 1950|Ben Hogan....|Sam Urzetta. .|Beverly Hanson 
1920| Edward Bey: C. Evans, ra Siege ae Stirling 1951|Ben Hogan....|W. Maxwell. .|Dorothy Kirby 
0 uli oros.. .|Jac ei wwe 
1921|Jas. Barnes. ..|T. Guilford. Hollins 1952|Julius Boros Jack Westland|Mrs. J. Pung 
"AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 
Year Western 
pen Men Women Men Women 
#922. .|M. Brady. ....-,. Ch. Evans, Jr..... Mrs. D. Gault....|J. Sweetser....... Alexa. Stirling 
1923. .|J. aia ou Evans, fo ers Miss M. Burns.. BW, Dyetosnses Alexa. Stirling 
1924. .|W. R. Johnston....|Miss E. 1Cwamings W.M. Reekie..... Miss M. Hollins 
1925. .|M. PSS OALDOD seis cersck Miss 8. L. Reinhart|J. Sweetser....... Miss M. R, Jenney 
1926. .|W. Frank Dolp....... Miss D. Page..... W.-M. Reekie..... Miss M. Orcutt 
1927. .|W. Stel cs cee ots Mrs. H. Pressler.. .|E. pees roma, Penner Miss M. Orcutt 
1928. .|A. Prank Dolpe 2455: Mrs. H. Pressler...}|G. Homans....... Miss M. Orcutt 
1929. .|T. GAVEOR | scaccueha lobes Mrs. O. S. Hill....|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Oreutt 
1930. . i “Lehman... 1. !: Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J. McCarthy, Jr.|Miss M. Parker 
1931 SHADE, IMLOG cocgetnin ie stains Mrs. O. S. Hill... .|Leonard Martin, ..|Miss Helen Hicks 
1932. G. Moreland...... Mrs. (O; 8. FE oo, { bc Ce ete ic iegala ‘Miss M, Parker 
1933. J. Westland....... Miss L. Robinson..|M. J. Stuart... ... Miss Helen Hicks 
1934. BLOM Ns ae shies Mrs. Leona Cheney|T. S. Tailer..:.... Miss M. Oreutt 
1935. Miss M. Miley....|J. E. Parker...... Mrs. J. Thorpe 
1936. Miss D. Traung...|G. T. pre OS Jr..|Mrs. H. H. Dietrich 
1937. Miss M. Miley .|W. Turnesa. . .|Mrs. M. Turpie 
1938. Miss P. Berg...... F, Strafaci. .|Miss M, Oreute 
1939. Edith Hstabrooks.. F. Strafaci.. Mrs. McNaughton 
1940. ‘{|Miss B. Jameson. .|J. Burke .|Miss M. Orcutt 
1941. .|Mrs. R. Mann. ...|Mike Cestone .|Mrs. C, Leichner 
1942. 2 5 Miss B. Jameson. .|Not played—war |Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1943. ar |Not played—war Miss D. Germain.. oie played—war |Not played—war 
1944. .|Not played—war |Not played—war |Miss D. Germain..|B. H. Driggs, Jr...|Not played—war 
1945. .|Not played—war |Not played—war |Miss P. Otto Fr Strafaci........ Not played—war 
1946. .)B. Hogan......... F. Stranahan..... |Miss L. Suggs..... F. Strafach. i004). Miss M. Orcutt 
MOAT ALINE, oslo sc ss VE DWV BOT ahs es talares Miss L. Suggs..... FP. Strafacl...:.. «24. Miss L, Irwin 
1948..|Ben Hogan....... ReRiegels in Miss D. Kielty R. Billows.. 05 ve4s Mrs. M. May 
1949..|Sam Snead. ...-. Frank Stranahan..|Helen Sigel....... Joseph McBride...|/Mrs, R. Torgerson 
1950. .)Sam Snead. ....... Charles Coe....... Polly Riley....... Frank Strafaci. Mrs. R. Torgerson 
1951..|MartyFurgol..... Frank Stranahan. . |Marjorie Lindsay. .|Jos. Gagliardi..... ‘(Margaret Mackie 
1952. ./Lioyd Mangrum...!Frank Stranahan. .|Polly Riley....... Joseph Marra..... Mrs. Joseph Mason 
Metropolitan Eastern ~ Trans- Southern 
Open Women’s Amateur Mississippi Amateur 
...|Bob MacDonald Mrs. C. H, Vanderbeck Bee: Von Elm Perry Adair 
.../Martin O’Loughlin Glenna Collett E. Knepper R. T. Jones, Jr. 
...|Bob MacDonald Glenna Collett Ek Held Perry Adair 
...|M. J. Brady Glenna Collett J. Manion Henry R. Wenzler 
.../Gene Sarazen Maureen Orcutt C. Wolff G. Crismann 
..|Macdonald Smith Mrs. G. H. Stetson E. Held E. Spicer 
..|/Johnny Farrell Glenna Collett John Goodman H,. Ehle 
./TVommy Armour Glenna Collett A. Bartlett WwW. Gumn 
Bill Mehihorn Maureen Orcutt R. McCrary S. Perry 
Willie Macfarlane Frances Williams R. McCrary E. Spicer 
Macdonald Smith Selen Hicks John Goodman C. Harris 
Olin Dutra Mrs. G. C. Vare G. Moreland S. Perry 
Willie Macfarlane Charlotte Glutting G. Moreland R. Redmond 
..|Paul Runyan Maureen Orcutt L. Hamman F. Hass, Jr 
...|Henry Picard Mrs. G. C. Vare John Goodman R. F. Riegel 
...|Byron Nelson Edith Quier J. Dawson J. Munger 
,.|J. Hines Charlotte Glutting D. Schumacher Fred Haas, Jr. 
_.|J. Hines Maureen Orcutt Y. Savage C. M. Dane 
..|H. Picard Mrs. Warren Beard C. Harbert B. Dunkelberger 
.|C. Wood Grace Amory A. Doering N. White 
= (Not played) rs. H. McNaughton |F. Stranahan S. Perry 
(Not played) (Not played) John Kraft (Not played) 
Not played) Laddie Irwin Robert Riegel George Hamer 
tN ot played Maureen Orcutt C. Coe Thomas ones 7 
(Not Pied Patricia O'Sullivan R. Riegel Gene Dahibender, Jr. 
Jack Burke, Jr. Maureen Orcutt Charles Coe Thomas Barnes 
...|George Stuhler Peggy Kirk James English Dale Morey 
1951....|Claude Harmon Patricia O'Sullivan L. M. Crannell, Jr. ‘Arnold Blum 


Gay Brewer, Jr. 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF pre 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
elie a ES | Nase ba ES Sra ss eS 
5 JAA. BF. = is 1921. A 
1886./H. G. Hutchinson | ||1902./C. Hutchings 1922./E. W. 
1887.|H. G. Hutchinson ||1903./R. Maxwe 1923 .|R. 
1888 .\John Ball 904./W. J. Travis 1924./E. W. 
1800. Jonn Bal” —_—*([1 906 James Robb 19985. ‘fw. Turnesa (U.S) 
.|Sol .|James bf I 
1891.\J. E. ic y ales ee Ball ith zy 1988. a .s. 
92. |\John Bal . |B. A. Lassen Ht Pe OF 
1393 . L. Anderson 1909.|R. Maxwell 1929./C. See 1950.|Frank Stranahan ~ 
1894. |\John Ball 1910.\|John Ball 1930.|R.T.Jones. Sek oe. (U. 8.) 
1895. |L. M. es Melville 1911./H. H. Hilton 1831.|/E. M. S: 1951.|/Dick Chapman 
1896.|F. G. Tait 1912.|John Ball 932. De Honest , 8.) 
1897./A. J. T. Allan cae 3 a ae 1933.\M. Scott 1952.)/H. Ward (U. 8.) 
1898 .|F. G. Tait 1914 C. Jenkins 1934. |W.L. Little,Jr.(U.S.) 
1899. \John Ball 1915-1919 (Not played) ||1935./W.L.Little,Jr.(U.S.) 
1900.|H. H. Hilton 1920.|Cyril J. Tolley —_||1936. 4. Thompson 


1923—Doris Chambers 
1924—Joyce Wethered 
1925—Joyce Wethered 
1926—Cecil Leitch 
1927—Thion de la Chaume 


BRITISH WOMEN’S AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


1933—Enid Wilson 
1934—Mrs. Andrew Holm 
1935—Wanda Morgan 
1936—Pamela Barton 
1937—Jesse Anderson 


1947—Mrs. Mildred (Babe) 
Didrickson Zaharias* 
1948—eLouise Suggs.* 
1949—Frances Stephens 
1950—Vicomtesse de Saint 


1928—Nanette Le Blan 1938—Mrs. Andrew Holm Sauveur 
1929—Jovec Wethered 1939—Pamela Barton 1951—Mrs. Catherine MacCann 
1930—Diana Fishwick 1940-1945—-No_ play 1952—Moira Paterson 
1931—Enid Wilson 1946—Mrs. Jean Betheringight *American. 
1932—Enid Wilson 

BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1860.|W. Park 1883.|W. L. Fernie 1906. |James Braid 1930.|R. T. Jones, Ir. 
1861./Tom Morris, Sr. 1884. |Jack Simpson 1907.})Arnaud Massy U.S.) 
1862.|Tom Morris, Sr. 1885.|Bob Martin 1908 .|James Braid 1931.|T. Armour (U. S.) 
1863.)W. Park 1886.|D. L. Brown 1909. |J. H. Taylor 1932.|G. Sarazen (U. S.) 
1864./Tom Morrls, Sr. 1887.|W. Park, Jr 1910. |James Braid 1933.|/D, Shute (U. S.) 
1865.|A. L. Strath 1888. |Jack Burns 1911.|H. Vardon.~ 1934./T. H. Cotton 
1866.|W. Park 1889.|W. Park, Jr 1912. |Ed. Ray 1935. |A. ae 
1867.|Tom Morris, Sr. 1890. |John Ball 1913. ae at “Taylor 1936.| Alf. Padgham 
1868.|Tom Morris, Jr. 1891.|Hugh Kirkaldy 1914. 1937. H. Cotton 
1869./Tom Morris, Jr. 1892.|H. H. Hilton 1915- 1019 Not Dlayed) ||1938. R. = Whitecombe 
1870. |'Tom Bora, Jr. 1893.|W. Auchterlonie 920./George Duncan 1939. urton 
1871. aerot ot played) 1894.|J. H. Taylor 1933: Jock Hutchison 1940-45 ‘(Rot pinged) 
1872. |T orris, Jr. 1895. |J. H. Taylor 1922.|Walter Hagen(U.S.)}/1946.)S. Snead (U. S.) 
1873. Tom Kidd 1896.|H. Vardon 1923.|/A. G. Havers 1947.|F. Daly Cpe! 
1874, (Mungo Park 1897.|H. H. Hilton 1924 W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1948. |T. H. Cot 
1875.|Willie Park 1898 ./H. Vardon 1925.|J. Barnes (U. S.) 1949. |Bobby Ree (So. 
1876.|Bob Martin 1899.|H. Vardon 1926.|R. T. Jones, Jr Africa, 
1877. |Jamie Anderson 1900.)J. H. Taylor (0. 8.) 1950.|Bobby Locke (So. 
1878. |Jamie Anderson 1901.|James Braid 1927.|R. T. Jones, Jr. Africa) « 
1879, |Jamie Anderson ||1902.|/Alex Herd (U.S). 951.|/Max Fauikner 
1880. /Bob Ferguson {1903.|/H. Vardon 1928.|W. Hagen (U. S.) 1952.|Bobby Locke (So. 
1881. |/Bob Ferguson 1904.|Jack White 1929.}W. Hagen (U.S.) Africa) 
1882.'Bob Ferguson 1905.\James Braid 


See ee 
\ CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 


1928 United States. 


11 Great Britain. . 


1949 United States. 
1951 United States. . 


-10 Great Britain. 


Year| Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1924.|F. Thompson. 1930.|/R. Somervitie. 1936.|F. Hass. eae 1947, F. Stranahan (U 8.) 
1925.|D. Carrick 1431.) RK. Somerville. 1937.) R. pepe. 1948 .|F. Stranahan tu: 3} 
1926.|R. Somerville 1932./G. ‘Taylor. 1938 .|/T. Adams 949./R, Chapman (U.S.) 
1927.|/D. Carrick 1933.}A, Campbell. 1939.}K. Black 1950.|W Mawhinney 
1923.|R. Somerville. 1934.|A. Campbell. cages Not plaved— War ||1951.|/Walter McElroy 
1929 |i. Held. 1935./R. Somerville. 1946. |H. Nartell 1952.|L. Bouchey (U. 3) 

A CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner - 
1924 ./Leo Diegel. 1931.|/W, Hagen. 1938./S. Snead 946./G. Fazio oc: 
1925.|Leo Diegel. 1932 .|Hy. Cooper. 1939. H. Mest d 
1926.|}MacD. Smith. 1933.|J. Kirkwood. 1940, 3 hs er 1948, Ee ee he x 
1927./T. Armour, 1934. /T. Armour. 1941. 5 Bnet 1949. |B. J. Dante on (U. 8.) 
1928./Leo Diegel. 1935,./Gene Kunes 1942./C, Wood 1950.|Jim Ferrier (U. 8) 
1929. |l.eo Diegel. 1936.)W. L. Little, Jr 1943-4 Not played—War |/1951. ue Ferrier (U. 8.) 
1930, |T. Armour 1937 .|Hy Cooper 1945.|Byron Nelson 1952. /J. Palmer (U.S.) 

International Walker Cup Match 
UNITED STATES VS. GREAT BRITAIN—MEN’S ees (BIENNIAL) 
Series Record Year Winner . Loser Halved 
.q | 1982 United States.. 8 Great B 
Year Winner Loser Halved | 1934 United States. 9 Groat Bran, 2 i 
1922 United States.. 8 Great Britain. . 4 1936 United States.. 9 Great Britain.) 0 3 
poze ened aeetee : : ee eas ; : 4 ince ne Britain.. 7 United States.. 4 1 
ed States. . reat Britain, . ited p i 
1926 United States. . 6 Great Britain, ; 5 1 diced erase 1) Gene Brians 2 
1 3 
2 


1930 United States, 


UNITED STATES VS. he Sai BRITAIN—PROFESSIONAL 


JO Great Britain. . 


6 Great Britain. | 


Series Standing—United States 12; Gt. Britcin 1 


Ryder Cup Matches 


(BIENNIAL) 


Series Record 


1926—Great Britain 
1927—United States 
19292—Great Britain 
1931—United States 
1933—Great_ Britain 
1935—United States 


9; 
642; 
9; 


United States 
Great Britain 
7; United States’ 5 
Great Britain 

United States 515 
Great Britain 


3 
3 


1937—United States 8; 
1939-1945—(Not played) 
1947—United States 11; 
1949—United States 7 
1951—United States 914 

Series Standing—United 
Britain, 3. 


Great Britain 4 


Great Britain 1 

a Great Britain 5 

; Great Britain 245 
States, 7 matches; Great 


wae 


: 

; 
: 
, 
a 


ath | ; me ve 


Eve 


si oo — _ aes i ith eek 4 IN a pl 
—Open Golf Tournaments; P.G.A.; Water Skiing 857 
Invitation, Open Golf Tournaments in 1952 | 


to A 


Prize F 


rs 
<i 
i 
Tan} 


000 
1,500 
gua 
3000 - 
Ex 0 
2 
2,000 
2,000 
pale 
Ba i Spa 3000 
ed woe teen witleaieot soe SAID SNOB, cc staves hee 4,000 
Ree ae bree TE RbLY BOs tec ntcaan 750 
gate Sie tere smack atheh ee PIOUS BOY Ge. aval e eee Eat 
Mar. 30/New leans, Women's Open. ie cs eee ees Patty Berg) cc. nrc sini so) oe Oe ee ee See 
Pepi bs GLEENSPOLOsO PED sees ac pole owes wee ss oa reeves Dave Douglas........... 2,000. 
May PURER reat CUR @Y 051 ig ae Site mee iene ep a ee Lloyd Mangrum......... 600 
ML Veen nV OMACETE MODEM ont. Gol. atv qigher yas, wisi ne sivissena v8 eehere Lloyd Mangrum......... 2,600 
E01 So TU COSTS Ay gt (Sgt 9 6.) £1 Bam: Snead 2). <cvos oak oie 1,800 
Bes Me lee ioe hanes 2 {GEM SRORG. =. 2, son: eee 3,000 
June 3)Weathervane Open (Great Neck, L. I.),(144 holes)|Betsy Rawls............ 5,000 
June 29)Inverness All-Star Tournament (Toledo, Ohio). ..|Sam Snead-Jim Ferrier... 4,000 
July 6\|Motor City Open (Detroit, Mich.).............|\Cary Middlecoff......... 2,400 
TOT SST ie S77 76) 2 ee Cary Middlecoff......... 2,400 
PER LOUK COVES OPEN ts. cake uicteun ode dns vw oe bev, Sb Al Besselink........-.... 2,400 
Aug. 3/Tam O’Shanter All-American Pro Tourney 
1 CETOR ELEN AS Ni) 1) 7 ne yee i Sami Sneadcs ssi oer 3,420 
Aug. 11/Tam O'Shanter World Championship Tourney 
(GCE TG 6 eee eee a ea es a Meer Julius Boros........ 25,000 
Aug. 18|Kansas City Open ..(Cary Middlecoff.... th 2,400 
Aug. 25|Fort Wayne Open Simimy Clarks. -..0 Sas-cige 2,400 
Sept. 1{Insurance City Open, Wethersfield, Conn. 
(CUT SEC ECeeS TD eyraameeken ep en aE ea Ted Kroll..." a. sae 2,400 
Sept. 7|/Empire State Open (Albany, N. Y.)............ Aphargl Qe\ael- daemon ises ico 2,400 
Sept. 14|Eastern Open (Baltimore, Md.)................ Sam’'Snea dws otdene ous 2,400 


*Won on playoff of tie. 


(a) New PGA record for par 71 courses; new Texas Open record. 
(b) Set new women’s world record of 64 and tied men’s world record, April 26. 


Other Golf Events in 1952 


Helen Lee Doherty Women’s Amateur, Miami, 
Fla.—Mary Lena Faulk, Thomasville, Ga., 2 and 1. 

Women’s Trans-Mississippi, Phoenix, Ariz.— 
Mrs. Lyle Bowman, Richmond, Calif., 1 up. 

North-South Amateur, Pinehurst, N.C.—Frank 
Stranahan, Toledo, Ohio, 8 and 7. 

Women’s Southern Amateur, Savannah, Ga.— 
Kathy McKinnon, Lakeland, Fla., 1 up. 

Western Conference, Champaign, 1I1l.—Doug 
Koepcke, 306; team, Michigan, 1,559. 

Eastern Intercollegiate—Team, Virginia. 

Curtis Cup (Women’s team), Muirfield, Scotland 
—Great Britain 5, United States 4. 

French Amateur, Paris—Dick Chapman, Pine- 


Women’s National Open, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Louis Suggs, 284 (new tournament and 172-hole 
record). 

National Public Links Tournament, Miami, Fla. 
—Pete Bogan, South Gate, Calif., 4 and 3. 

Americas Cup (Inaugural), Seattle, Wash.— 
United States. 

Women’s Canadian Open, Edmonton, Alta— 
Edean Anderson, Helena, Mont., 9 and 8: 

National Junior Girls, Pebble Beach, Calif.— 
Mickey Wright, La Jolla, Calif., 77. 

National Caddie Championship, Columbus, Ohio 
—Al Chandler, Los Angeles, Calii., 8 and 6. 

Ampol Tournament, Sydney, Australia— (tie), Ed 


Oliver, Lemont, Ill., and Norman Von Nida, Aus- 


hurst, N.C., 4 and 3 
Chicago, I11.—Betsy A 
tralia, 288. 


Women’s Western “Open, 
Rawls, Austin, Texas, 1 up. 


_Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1926.|Walter Hagen 1933.|/Gene Sarazen 1946.|Byron Nelson 1947.|J. Ferrier (Aust.) 
1927,| Walter Hagen 1934.|Pawl Runyan 1941.|Vie Ghezazi 1948./Ben Hogan 
1928.|Leo Diegel 1935.|Johnny Revolta 1942. |Sam Saead 1949./Sam Snead 
1929 .|Leo Diegel 1936.| Denny Shute 1943.|Not played—War |/1950. |Chandler Harper 
1930.|Tom Armour 1937.|Denny Shute 1944 .| Robert Hamilton 1961. |Sam Snead 
1931.|Tom Creavy 1938.|Paul Runyan 1945.|/Byron Nelson 1952. |James Turnesa 
1932 |Olin Dutra 1939 "|Henry Picard 1946.|Ben Hogan | 


Jim Turnesa won the PGA championship in 1952 by defeating Chick Harbert of Northville; Mich., 1 
up, on the last hole of their 36-hole final, Louisville, Ky., June 25. 


Water Skiing in 1952 


AMERICAN WATER SKI ASSOCIATION NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Minocqua, Wis., Aug., 15-17 


Class g Winners Tricks | Jump |Slalom|Tot. pts 
TV PEI chee da fel a) niltisseis bee Emilio Zamudio, Cuernavaca, Mexico........... 500 205 500 1205 
RGINGID fa tye <ce 3 22% Marguerite Williams, Holland, Mich............ 500 500 208 1208 
Veterans. ......... Bruce Parker, Amityville, N. Y..........-2+--+- 500 256 400 - 1156 
Mixed doubles..... Bruce Parker-Evie Wolford (Amityville, N. Y.)..].....--]..-.--]ssueee- ist 

Jack Andresen-Mary Andresen (Greenwood Lake, aan 
STEN le Me tae Nie rk an ee ern ee PRT cM gi seta | cy uueriicd 
Bill Schumacher-Jannette Burr (Seattle, Wash.)../.......}.....-.]e...005 3rd 
Junior boyS........ Joe Mueller, McQueeney, Texas.......-..+-++-5 500 500 400 1400 
Junior-girls........ Laurie Ann Hohl, Holland, Mich.............-- 500 500 256 1256 


World Jump Record—87 feet—Bob Cozzens, Cypress Gardens, Fla., April 1952. Sane 
Lo Distance Record—198 miles—Bruce Parker and Evelyn Wolford; Nassau to Miami nonstop 


mg I 
in 8 hours 13 minutes, June 12, 1952. 


oe T! 


Sporting Dene icie.tmt Foe G 
Hole-in-One Golf Play for 19 Years 


sored 


The Hole-in-One Golf Tournament is 


ra a. ir, 


Play: 


Canoeing 


by The New York World-Telegram and 


spon annually 
Sun. Because of World War II there was no play in 1943 and 1944. : 


STATISTICS OF PLAY 


Player ahota Green Olle 

Year Players reen 

1932 217 one ae ae 2 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 ' ce 

1934 447 2,235 851 62 1 foot. 5 ins. 
1935 477 2,385 656 89 81% inches 
1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 

1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 

1938 742 3,710 1,618 149 inches 

1939 812 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 14% ins. 
1940 872 4,360 1,749 168 *11 inches 

941 844 4,220 1,904 228 ce 

1942 673 3,365 1,426 180 4 inches 

1945 643 3,215 1,310 145 41% inches 
1946 913 4,565 2,041 239 14% inches 
1947 1,061 5,305 2,202 295 ce | 

1948 1,120 5,600 2,283 292 416 inches 
1949 1,234 6,170 2,757 379. 212 inches 
1950 1,191 5,955 2,439 327 Ace 

1951 1,409 17,045 2,93 365. 314 Aces 

1952 1,430 7,150 2,729 429 3 Aces 

Total 15,750 78,750 32,167 3,778 9 Aces 


*Tie for first place. 


Nine aces have been scored in 19 years of play 
as follows: 


1933—Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y., Pro., Bayside. 

1937—Frank S. Schriver, Chester, N. Y., Forest 
Hill Field Club. 

1937—T. Arthur Menzel. Stamford, Conn., Lee- 
‘ood Golf Club 


Ww - 
eae Nea Goess, Bellmore, N. Y., Bayside Golf 


Club. 

1947—Emery Thomas, Forest Hill Field Club Pro., 
Forest Hill Field Club. 

1950—Al Collins, Sleepy Hollow C. C. Pro., Leewood 
Golf Club. 

1952—Ernest R. Grauer, Dunwoodie; Ralph Mura- 
nelli, Split Rock; Joseph J. Farrell, Split Rock. 
The chances of scoring an ace as computed after 

19 years of play are 8,750 to one. 


19TH ANNUAL HOLE-IN-ONE TOURNAMENT 
Aug. 4-13, 1952 
On In 
G’n Cir. Closest 


TOURNAMENT WINNERS 1932-1952 
1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. 
1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 
-1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle, 
1935—-At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 


Sharbutt*; 


Dell at Grassy 
at Forest Hilti 


Field Club, 


1937—At Bayside, Stanley Remsen; at Leewood, 
T. Arthur ene at Forest Hili Field Club. 
Franklin Schriver*. 


1938—At Bayside, Jack Hagen*; at Leewood, Tom 
cNamara; at Forest Hill Field Club, ‘Tomi Me- 
Waiters. 


1939—-At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman*; at 
Leewood, Frank Vassak: at Forest Hill Field Club. 
Jim Barnes. 


1940—At Forest Hill Field Club, Ralph M. Wait; 
at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlor*, and Howard 
Schanzer*, tied for first; at Bayside, C. F. Bruns. 


1941—At Forest Hill Field Club, Andy La Pola; 
at Leewood, Johnny Vasco; at Bayside, Oscar 
Goess*. 2 

1942—At Bayside, George De Vincentis*; at 
Forest Hill Field Club, Ira S. Kahn; at Leewood 
G. C., Andrew HW. A. Thompson. 


1945—At Leewood, Lillian N. Quimby; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Leslie J. Armour*; at Bayside, 
Robert Ledlow. 


1946—At Bayside, Frank J. Majer Jr.*; at Lee- 
wood, Joseph Paterno; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Myron N. Friedman. 


1947—_At. Leewood, John J. Whalen; at Forest 
Hill Field Club, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, 
Charles Sperber. 


1948—At Leewood, Sal di Buono; at Forest Hill 
Field Club, Nick Zaccagnio; at Bayside, Arnold 
Gray*. 

1949—At Leewood, James B, Lowery; at Forest 
Hill, Emery Thomas*; at Bayside, George Lynch. 


1950—At Leewood, -Al Collins*; at Forest Hill, 
Gordon S. Park; at Bayside, Jerome Kutzein. 


1951—At Bayside, William Whitton*; at Leewood. 
Mrs. Forris-E. Chick; at Forest Hill (N. J.) Field 
Club, Edward Petrosky. 


1952—At Knollwood (tie), Ernest R. 


Grauer*; 
Ralph Muranelli*. 


r At Forest Hill, Chris Campa- 
At Bayside, Joseph J. Farrell*. 


*Overall winner. 


Sih ASSOCIATION 


5 Players Shots 
Aug. 4—Knollwood 239 1,195 410 87 1ft.1in. 
Aug. 5—Knollwood 228 1,140 338 78 Two Aces 
Aug. 7—Forest Hill 180 900 271 48 1lit.4in, 
Aug. 8—Forest Hill 161 805 241 37 1 ft. 2in. 
Aug. 11—Bayside 196 980 519 59 Ace 
Aug. 12—Bayside 194 970 421 47 514 in. 
Aug. 13—Bayside 232 1,160 529 73 11 in. nel 
Totals 1,430 7,150 2,729 429 3 Aces 
Canoeing Championships in 1952 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS, AMERICAN 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 
One-Man Single Blades—1, Frank ~Havens, 


Washington C. C.; 2, Dan Bingham, Samoset; 3, 
George Byers, Samoset, 


Tandem Kayaks—1, Tom Horton and John KEise- 
man, Potomac; 2, Paul Bochnewich and John An- 
derson, Yonkers; 3, Ronald Thompson and Eric 
Feicht, Inwood Club. 


Four-Man Single Blades—1, Donohue, Bingham, 
Byers and Moran, Samoset; 2, Malara, O'Donnell, 
Ross and Kiley, Pendleton Club; 3, Springel, An- 
derson, Messur and Dunford, Yonkers. 


Qne-Man Kayaks—1, Moran, Samoset; 2, Hor- 
ton, Potomac; 3, Feicht, Inwood. 


Tandem Single Blades—1, Byers and Bingham, 
Samoset; 2, Malara and O'Donnell, Pendleton; 3, 
Moran and Donohue, Samoset. 


Four-Man Double Blades—1, Horton, Schuette, 
Hiseman and Kimball, Potomac; 2, M. Budrock, 
Anderson, P. Budrock and Dunford, Yonkers; 3, 
Ross, Ryan, Malara and O'Donnell, Pendleton’ 

One-Man Single Jr.—Paul Donohue, Samoset. 

One-Man Double Jr. Kayak—Philip Doherty, 
Samoset. 


Tandem Single Jr.—M. Budrock and S. Messur, 
Yonkers. 


Tandem Double Jr. Kayak—W. Schuette an : 
Kimball, Potomac B.C. aaa 


Four-Man Single Jr.—Joe Cuniff, John Cuniff, 
J. McSweeney, L. Venezia, Sebago C.C. 


Four-Man Double Jr.—R. Thom: son, J. Bo 
R. Miller, T. Downey, Inwood C.@ bale 


Team trophy—Samoset Canoe Club, 36 points. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Gananoque, Ont., Aug. 17 


One-Man Double Sr. Kayak—William Schuette, 
Potomac B. C. 


One-Man Single Jr.—jJames Bowe, Inwood C.C. 
aaa Double Jr.—Philip Doherty, Samoset 


pene Man Single Sr.—Richard Moran, Inwood 
Tandem Double Jr. Kayak—Phil 


Shade and 
Thomas Jones, Samoset C.C. 


Tandem Double Sr. Kayak—Richard Moran an 
Paul Donohue, Samoset C.C. a 


Four Double Sr.—R. Thompson, E. Feich 
Miller and J. Bowe,.Inwood C.c. : e : 


Tandem Single Jr.—James Bowe and R 
Thompson, Inwood C.Cc. ae 


Tandem Single Sr.—Richard Moran n 
Donohue, Samoset C.C. an ae 


Team trophy—Inwood Canoe Club, 32 points. 


Decked Sailing Canoes, City Island, N. Y., Aug. 30-31—Adolph Morse, City Island C.c. 


Open Cruising Canoes, Lake Sebago, N. Y. 


, Sept. 14—Douglas Cummings, Jr., Deer Lake fobfey 


, een ae a ae P+ Tre 
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_ ° Trapshooting in 1952 


53rd GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP TO’ AMEN 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 15-23 oe 


Grand American Handicap (Men)—Orval 
E. Voorhees, Grand Island, Nebr. .... 
G.A.H. (Women)—Marijorie Miller, New- 


MOLISE UNV ED tr anne nn, EN ohio ayais 9i 
G.A.H. (Junior)—David Brooks, Kewa- 
Fal ES AS ra ee Sea ech on 92 
G.A.H. (Pro)—Don Flewelling, Harvey, on 
Preliminary Handic p—E. G. Beckley, 
Rock Falls, Il. (24 on shoot-off) . 98 
Preliminary (Women)—Mrs. Dorothy 
Kohler, Tekamah, Nebr. (23-22 on 
Shinstso mye rmeec atte te oo ens ta, 97 
Preliminary (Junior)—Ronald Mosier .. 96 
Preliminary (Pro)—Cliff Doughman, 
REE UUW an OMION Soy. 75 is kooas wesc pe soant RE 93 
Champion of Champions—Vic Reinders, 
peenesh, Wis. (25-25-25-25 on shoot- tne 
Women’s Champion of Champions—Mrs. 
Julius Petty, ateeart. Ark. (24-24 on 
JLLLOT 21016) SAS eee eee ot 97 
Champion of Champions (Junior)— 
George Genereux, Saskatoon, Sask. .. 98 
Clay Target Championship—Rudy Etch- 
en, Sun Valley, Idaho (25-25-25-25 on 
SME deci SORE Goce es riskiness Ae sa 200 
Clay Targets (Women)—Frances King, 
PAID OCR, eG = ose yiaie s ~apts cima otha 3 197 
Olay Targets (Junior)—Bob Autrey, At- 
Per ero tecies . eintent usa tw ea bees 197 
Clay Targets (Sub-Junior)—Ronald Per- 
son, Columbus, Nebr. .........2...... 195 
Clay Targets (Pro)—A. M. Perkins, 
DEMME VODONU, eiahs tie FS ohn, e haere ape he 00 
National Doubles Championship—Mercer 
Tennille, Shreveport, La. (19 on 
(ENCE) 9) je a a ee aa 95 
Doubles (Women)—Iva Pembridge ..... 84 
Doubles (Junior)—Bob Autrey, Jr. ..... 88 
Doubles (Pro)—Cliff prieEmA, Mor- 
MUSE ONT Mev earns Oe as) Nino dle swe eps 93 


x 100 
x 100 
x 100 
x 100 
x 100 
x 100 
x 100 
x 100 


x 100 


x 100 
x 100 


200 
200 
200 
200 
x 200 
100 
100 
x 100 


Ct! 


azra ANNUAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS OF AMERICA 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., May 9-11 


Deubles—H. L. McKinley, aapsecding 


N. 
Singles (Junior) A. Baldwin, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


194 


5 x 100 
199 x 


200 
x 200 


Skeet Shooting in 1952 


ANNUAL NATIONAL SKEET SHOOTING ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Dallas, Texas, July - 


High Overalli—Lewis Gordon, 
Texarkana, Ark. 
All Gauge—Major Harry B. Trimble, 
Hickam A.F.B., Honolulu, T. H. 
Service Individual— 
Major Harry B. Trimble . 
pees re. peniamin Di Iorjo, Jr., 
Utica, N. Y 
All Gauge Two-Men Team—Lewis Gor- 
don, Texarkana, Ark., and John Shock, 
atileSitoOk, “ATK. <2. .c1-.0... 
National Team—Texas (C. H. Poulton, 
San Antonio; K. C. Miller, Tyler; 
Grant Ilseng, Houston; Fred Alford, 
Sr., Dallas; Henry Adler, Dallas). 
Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. ig s| 
Amburgey, Odessa, Texas............ 487 
Parent and Child—R. L. Buford and 
Bobby Buford, Austin, Texas......... 495 
Service Team—Strategic Air Command 
(T/Set. Glenn W. Van Buren, M/Ssgt. 
Cc. B. Jones, A/2C Mickey Michaelis, 
M/Set. F. T. Barnes, Col. ie 
MAES UEIEE A ESTUN RTS Ye ass ce 1 .< 0 pial’ yld me oar 2) 
Women’s Junior—Carole Simmons, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
National Sub-Junior—Billy Rogers, 
Palestine, Texas. 
Champion of Champions—Grant Tiseng, 
Houston, Texas: ... 100 


498 


.1238 


National Western Open—Howard P. 

Cady; San Francisco, Calif........... 100 
National Eastern Open—Paul Dublin, 

PP ACKBOTVIILGs LOSES s\n tai0is S.0 wo 0 viel ays 100 
East-West Team—West Team .......... 1999 
20 Gauge—D. W. Conway, Flint, Texas . 100 
20 Gauge Two-Man Team—Tommy Spi- 

cola III, Tampa, Fla., and Curtis New- 

some, Gainesville, Fla. .............. 197 
Small Gauge—Col. C. T.:Edwinson, 

Bergstrom A.F.B., Austin............ 99° 
Small Gauge Two-Man Team—Jimmy 

Clark, Bartlesville, wana and David 

Wiite, Tulsa, Oklat.g....0..).0-..-+- 196 


x 500 


x1250 
x 500 
x 500 


Monongahela, ’Pa. 0/0... se eite. ce ee 97 x 100 
High Goer Annas Etchen, Sun Val- 
High’ (Women)-—hire’ Clyde King 0”. B19 +1000 
Cre yde King ...... x 
es (Junior)—Bob Autrey, Jr., Atlanta, ee 
Rae PNG sg Sit acz a HE Ue ae «1000 
High’ neue Doughman, “Morrow, a 
Sas es tip takchats Ts inyelt cae ai claene ene 50 x1000 
All- ~ Around Champion—Rudy Etchen, ~- 

Sun Valley, Idaho: :. icc: o220. sf ikves 381 x 400 
All-Around (Women)—WMrs. Clyde King 361 x 400 
All- vk oye (Junior)—Bob Autrey, At- 

tanta, Gar 2, sees ein nee 377 x 400 
alte ronm ad ‘(Pr0)—citt Doughman, Mor- Sey 

Se RE Ie eos, 9 370 x 400 

Veterans Umenyenious R. Taylor, Eustis, : 108 

ee a ee eae 9 x 10) 
Foe, (Women)—Mrs. Roy Meadows, 

GEM 6S, TO WAT wos arepone «cicecnetans Bee 96 x 100 
Father and Son—Bill and F. D. Daily, 

Fremont, Nebr. =2.4 ose pene .. 199 x 200 
Brother and Brother—John M. and 

Rolfe S. Simpson, Cornelius, Oreg. 194 x 200 
Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. Julius 

E. Petty (48 on shoot-off) ........... 195 x 200 
Class AA—H. N. Ferguson, Fontana, 

Calif. (25-25-25 on shoot-off) issohoee 200 x 200 

ss A—George Stevenson, Wichita, 

Kans. (25-25 on shoot-off) ........ 199 x 200 
Class B—Fred is tay Newark, Ohio 

(25 on shoot-off) ......-......-. 198 x 200 
Class C—Ernest D. Tice, Lubbock, Texas 

(25=25 ‘on: shoot-off)) uot. wn. pce ener 197 x 200 
Class D—George Tony, Indianapolis, Ind. 197 x 200 
Pro Class—Cliff Doughman, Morrow, 

IONI10! ae na Bae alan See ae 200 x 200 
State Team Race—lIllinois (Bob Stifal, 

George Kirschner, Marion Pratiow, - 

Homer Clark, Sr., Jack Bruns) .... 991 x 1000 
Zone Single Cnampionship—Bobbie Lee 

Sbifal <select ei ee 100 x 100 
King Trophy—Mrs. Frances, King ...... 19 x1000 
Peacock Trophy—E. G. Beckley ........ 98x 100 
Singles (Senior)—Elmer E. Gardner, 

Bernardsville; Ndi cies ies ee eae 94 x 100 
Singles (Women)—Mrs. ‘William L. Bat- 

tersby, Philadelphia, Pa. 92 x 100 
Distance Handicap—Richard Baldwin, 

Danbury; Cont, > feu. aie tke ole 93 x 100 
Sub-Small Gauge—Tommy Spicola® III, 

Tampa, Bilas. t...0 38 ates cigs + one 97 x 100 
Sub-Small' Gauge Two-Man Team— 

Wright E. Cowden, Midland, Texas, 

and Billy Eggers, Galveston, Texas... 189 x 200 
Ladies’ High Overall—Nancy Burrus, 

Dallas, "Texas... «sch ces Shireen ee 513 x 550 
Ladies’ All Gauge—Nancy Burrus, 

Dallas, ‘Texas ....VU).3 Weare 247 x 250 
Ladies’ 20 Gauge—Mrs. Alphonso Rag- 

land, Jr., Dallas, Texas: ... S00 - os 97 x 100 
Ladies’ Small Gauge—Ann Staacke, 

Houston) -TextasicS. . int... can aaa 93 x 100 
Ladies’ Sub-Small Gauge—Mrs. L. 5S. 

Amburgey, Odessa, Texas .......,.. 87 x 100 
Senior High Overall—Joseph M. George, 

Sudlersville, Md...... 302g tu, Ang 514 x 550 
Senicr All Gauge—Joe H. Frost, Sr., 

Ban Antonio, “Texasik 2: .0de ain ieee 246 x 250 
Senior 20 Gauge—C,. E. Chaffin, 

Greggtown, TexaS..........-....0008 96 x 100 
Senior Small Gauge—R. J. Ford, 

Houston, “Texas. ..ohr. # a neweeaeee 93 x 100 
Senior Sub-Small Gauge—Dr. C. H. Met- 

calfe, Sudlersville, Md.....,........... 82 x 100 
Junior High Overall—Jimmy Clark, t 

Bartlesville, Okla, (mew record)...... 538 x 550 
Junior All Gauge—Lee Henslee, 

Galvestorn Texas! .cf- ae eateries 247 x 250 
Junior 20 Gauge—Jimmy Clark, 

Bert lpavitle, Okla. Woe. ea neeree 98 x 100 
Junior Small’ Gauge—Jimmy Clark, 

Bartlesville, Okla. ....... 98 x 100 
Junicr Sub-Small Gauge—Jimmy ‘Clark, 

Bartlesville, Okla. (new record) 95 x 160 
Industry High Overall—Fred Missildine, 

Sea. Island, Ga....0......5 539 x 550 
Industry All Gauge—George F. ‘Heaney, 

Indianapolis, Ind.. 249 x 250 
Industry 20 Gauge—George BF. Heaney, 

Indianapolis; IN. seg tesla eles 100 x 100 
Industry Smal! Gauge—James P. Stotts, 

Abilene; ROxAS ee ester hse cn sie nano 100 x 100 
Industry Sub-Small _Gauge—James - Py 

Stotts, Abilene, Texas........... 96 x 100 


; 


« 


NATIONAL Boke ile a 
GP 


P 
Gordie Howe, Detroit.... 70 
ee atts 70 


. 70 

Don Raleigh, Ne ew York.. 70 
Sid Smith, Toronto...... 70 
Bernie Geoffrion, ue eainesh 67 
Bill Mosienko, Chicago . 68 
Sid Abel, Detroit........ 62 
Ted Kennedy, Toronto... 
Milt Schmidt, Boston.... 69 


STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS 
(Best 4 out of 7 games) 
Preliminary Round 


Series ‘‘A’’ 
‘Detroit defeated Toronto 4 games to 0. 
A eT ia Bets 
BELOH Ut teinis|s/9 0s ss 4 
as - Na oro aeeie 4 0 4 3 13 0 


March 25—Toronto 0, Detroit 3. 

March 27—Toronto 0, Detroit 1. 

March 29—Detroit 6, Toronto 2. 

April 1— Detroit 3, Toronto 1. 

Series ‘‘B’’ 

Montreal defeated Boston 4 games to 3. 
w L GF GA Pts. 
4 a? ered Oe 8 
BEGBUOI (yoga pss cies 7 3 20) TS 1? 6 

March 25—Boston 1, Montreal 5. 


March 27—Boston 0, Montreal 4. 
March 30—Montreal 1, Boston 4. 


April 1—Montreal 1, Boston 3. 
April | 3—Boston 1, Montreal 0. 
April 6—Montreal 3, Boston 2(7;49 of 2nd ovt.) 
April 8—Boston 1, Montreal 3. 


Series ‘‘C”’ 

Detroit defeated Montreal 4 games to 0. 
GP. W L GF GA Pts. 
BBOEFOM SS cece ss ile vss 4 4 0 1l 2 8 
m@ontreal. .......... 4 0 4 bein Br 0 

April 10—Detroit 3, Montreal 1. 

April 12—Detroit 2, Montreal 1. 

April 13—Montreal 0, Detroit 3. 

April 15—Montreal 0) Detroit 3. 

Lead Individual Scorers 
Stanley Cup Playoffs 
G 


P G A Pts. Pen. 
Floyd Curry, Montreal. .... 11 4 3 7 6 
Gordie Howe, Detroit...... 8 BI 5 7 2 
Metro Prystai, Detroit... .. 8 2 5 a 0 
Maurice Richard, Montreal. 11 4 2 6 6 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit....... Bir lB 1 6 8 
Larry Wilson, Detroit... .._: 8 4 1 5 5 
Glen Skov, Detroit..... 22! 8 ete a 5 16 
Bernie Geoffrion, Montreal.. 8 3 1 4 6 
Tony Leswick, Detroit..... 8 3 1 4 22 
Sid Abel, Detroit....... melt 2 2 4 12 


NHL ALL-STAR TEAM 1951-52 


First Team Position Second Team 

Terry Sawchuk, Goal Jim Henry, 
Detroit Boston 

Red Kelly, Defense Hy Buller, 
Detroit New York 

Doug Harvey, Defense Jim Thomson, 
Montreal Toronto 

Elmer Lach, Center aoa Schmit; 
Montreal 

Gordie Howe, Right Wing Rie rion] Richard, 
Detroit Montreal 

Ted. Lindsay, Left Wing Sid Smith, 
Detroit Toronto 


NHL TROPHY AWARDS, 1952 

Hart Trophy (most valuable player) — Gordie 
Howe, Detroit 

Ross Trophy (leading scorer) — Gordie Howe, 
Detroit. 

Lady Byng Trophy (sportsmanship) -— Sid Smith, 
Toronto 

Calder Trophy 
Boom” Geoffrion. 

Vezina Trophy 
Sawchuk, Detroit 


ANNUAL ALL-STAR GAME 
(First all-stars vs. second _all-stars) 
October 9, 1951 at Toronto— 


First All Star Team, 2; Second Team, 2. 


(top rookie) — Bernie ‘‘Boom 


(leading goaltender) — Terry 


"Sport ing Brents—Hockey C 
Hockey Champions of 1951-52 


AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE 
E 


Kelvin Burnett, Syr...... 68 25 43 68 
Playoff winners—Pittsburgh ‘‘Hornets” won series 
for Calder-Cup Championship. 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY. LEAGUE 


GP GW L_ T Pts. GA GF 

New Westminster.. 70 40 19 11 91 286 200 
Saskatoon. ....... 70 35 21 14 84 273 225 
Tacoma = ,..7 sce 7O 34 25 11 79 292 243 
SeattlasS: 2% ..52% 3 70 30 31 9 69 252 280 
Edmonton........ 70 30 32 8 68 244 246 
Wictoria..7 5. <. os 70 25°38 7 57 242 296 
ary t-te 70 24 37 9.57 278" 320 
Vancouver... .... 70 23 38 9 55 225 282 

Leading Individual Scorers 
G Agar, Cal; $b % Pos a 
eorge Agar, gary . 

Eddie Dorohoy, Victoria. 68 29 56 85 . 66 
Gordie Fashoway, N. W.. 70 51 34 85 46 
John Chad, Sask... ...055 0.2 67, «35. 474 825 6 
Alex Kaleta, Sask... 1.11.) )! 62 38 44 82° 23 
Wingy Johnston, Tacoma. 70: 32) "45.7 8 


Playoff winner—Saskatoon “Quakers’’ won series 
for President’s Cup. 


EASTERN AMATEUR HOCKEY LEAGUE 

GPW L T GF GAPts 
Johnstown Jets. .... 5 264 186 83 
Boston Olympics 66 38 27 1 246 240 77 
New Haven Tomahawks. 66 37 27 2 256 241 76 
Springfield Indians... ... 66 33-29 4 247 235 70 
Atlantic City Sea Gulls.. 65 26 36 3 255 281 55 
New York Rovers. ..... 61 25 34 2 233 231 ‘52 
Washington Lions...... 36 9 24 3 124 155 21 
Philadelphia Falcons. 25 17_ 0 68 124 16 


8 
EDron winner—Johnstown Jets Hockey Club won 
series 


METROPOLITAN AMATEUR HOCKEY 
LEAGUE 


GP W L_ TGFEGAPts. 
Jamaica Hawks..... 15 10 4 l~ 7%> 4328 
Brooklyn Torpedoes... 15 8 4 3 69 58 19 
Sands Point Tigers... 15 4. 8 38 49 65, “11 
Manhattan Arrows...15 2 8 5 43 73° 9 


Playoft winner—Jamaica Hawks won series. 
INTERNATIONAL AMATEUR HOCKEY _ 
LEAGUE 


GP L -T Pts. GF Gk 
Srand Rapids..... 48 29 13 6 G64 212 156 
Toledo 48 18 6 54 210 191 
Troy.. 19 6 652 211 -180 
Chatham 23 3 47 206 218 
Hettche 35 3 = 23 «138 232 


Playoff winner—Toledo Mercurys Hockey Club. 


WORLD AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Olympic Games 1952, Oslo, Norway) 


Team GP W L T Pts. GF GA 
Canada Sie. Of ees 71 14 
United States. 8 6 11 “1 “S13 season 
Sweden. 8 +6 2 90 21> Sine 
Bee ark 8 «6. 20+ (1955 47aeeae 
Switzerland...... OB PAE dG 8 38 40 
Poland, 2 Pecan So 2b tah 5. 21 56 
Finland coset e. 8. 2.6 -40: 4. «21°58 
Germany. ....... Site HOT 3 21° 53 
NOrWAy: 5.24 5..02 3-0 2 830) 0 <Sibp sag 


OTHER HOCKEY CHAMPIONS 
babel tet py) 3 Open (A.H.A. of U.S.)—Johnstown 


N.C.A.A.—Michigan. 


Canadian Sr. Amateur (Allan CG = 
eee ie (Allan Cup)—Fort Francis, 


Canadian Jr. Amateur (Memorial my 
Biltmores Hockey Club rial Cup)—Guelph 


> 1911 1982 C. C. Pell - 
. Mortimer 


rogsoke 


me . 1930 

: ¥ 1931-1933 C. C. Pell 
1934 BE. M. : 
1935 = D. 

1936 E. M. 
1937-1939 Robert 

S Grant III 


1913 H. F. McCormick 
1914-1923 C. C. Pell 
1924 S. G. Mortimer 
; 1925-1927 C. C. Pell 
. 1928 S. G. Mortimer 
1929-1930 C. C. Pell 
7 1931 S. G. Mortimer 
pgee 1983 Cc. C. Pell 
193: R. Leonard 
toss Eh. D. Sheldon 
1936 C. C. Pell | 


a Wings 
4 1937—Detrolt Red 


4988—chicago Black- 


| 1989—Boston Bruins 


1940—New York 
; Rangers 
1941—Boston Bruins 


Soe. Squash Racquets; Pe Tennis 


National Racquets Champions _ 
1940 W. Ingersoll 


1941 Robert Grant III 
1942-1945 (Not 

played) 
1946 Robert, Grant IIT 
1947 J. R. Leonard 
1948 Robert Grant III 
1949 Robert Grant III 
1950 Robert Grant IIT 
1951 Robert Grant III 
1952 Stanley W. Pear- 

son, Jr. 


Tuxedo Gold Racquet Winners 


S997 18Re Robert Grant 


1940 ee R. Leonard 
1942-1945 (Not played) 
1946-1947 Robert Grant 


Tit 
1948 J, R, Leonard 
1949 Robert Grant III 
ao Robert Grant III 
1951 R. A. A. Holt 
1952 Stanley W. Pear- 
son, Jr. 


4 Re National Doubles Champions 


1927 C. 
1928 J. C. 
1929 C. C. Bell and 8S. 


Cc. eee and S. G. Mortimer 
Simpson and C. 


N. Bruce (England) 
. Mortimer 


“s 1930 nore Aberdare and Dr. W. H. Leatham 


ES 1931 C. Pell and S. 


Mortimer 


1932 S. W. Pearson and We C. Wright 


- 1936-1941 R. 


Howard, Denver, 13-6 


Champaign, Ill. 


115 Ibs.—Carlin, 


1933 W. P. Dixon and H 
1934 J. W. Brooks and H. D. Sheldon 
1935-1936 J. R. Leonard and M. C. 
Grant III and C. 
1942-1945 (Not played) 

1946 Robert Grant III and C. C. Pell, Jr. 


Wrestling (Amateur) in 1952 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE A. A. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Fort Collins, Colo., March 28-29 


115 lbs.—Hugh Perry, P 


123 Ibs.. —Billy Borders, 
‘Harry Arthur, Indiana, 15-6. 

130 Ibs.— Gene Lybbert, Iowa Teachers, 
Don Reece, Oklahoma, 8-1. 

137 Ibs. —George Layman, 
feated Bob Morris, Iowa Teachers, 6-4. 

147 lbs.—Tom Evans, Oklahoma, defeated James 
Harmon, Iowa Teachers, 

157 lbs.—Bill Weick, Towa Teachers, 


N. Rawlin, Jr. 


Kirkbride 
C.. Pell,. Jr. 


Pittsburgh, defeated Will 

Oklahoma, defeated 
defeated 
Oklahoma A&M, de- 


16-2. 
defeated 


f Bret 
1948—Detroit Red 
| _ Wings E 
1944—Monitreal Ca- 

__ nadiens 
a ere Maple 
1946—Mon treat Ca- 
1oei—roronto. “Maple 
1948—Toronto Maple 

Leafs 


1947 R. oo Holt and A. R. Agius (En lan 
1948 J. Leonard and M. C. Kir bride 

1949 Robert Grant III and & ‘o. Pell, Jr 
1950 Robert Grant II and G. C. Pell, 
1951 R. A. A. Holt and Kenneth Wagg 


1952 Kenneth Wagg and John Rolland. - 
National Squash Racquets Champions 


1907-1908. J. A. Miskey | 1930 H. N, Rawlins, 
1909-W. L. Freeland 1931 J. Lawrence Po 
1910 John A. Miskey 
1934 Neil J. Sullivan — 


1911 F. S. White 
1912 C. Hutchins 1935 Donald Strach 
ee -1938 G. G, Glidd 


1913 M. L. Newhall 
1914 C. Hutchins 
1915-1917 S. W. Pearson 
1918-1919 (Not played) 1941-1942 Cc. 
1920 Charles C. Peabody | 1943-1945 Grey biave 
1921-1923 S. W. Pearson 1946-1947 i 
“1924 Gerald Robarts 1948 S. enters 
1925-1926 W. P. Dixon 1949 Hunter H. Lott, a 
1927 Myles P. Baker 1950 Edward Hahn 
1928 H. N. Rawlins, Jr. | 1951 Edward Hahn 
1929 J. Lawrence Pool 1952 Harry Conlon 


OTHER SQUASH EVENTS, — 
COURT TENNIS IN 1952 


Wolfe-Noel Challenge Cup, Boston, Mass., 
24—United States 4, Great Britain 1. = 

National Squash ‘Racquets Doubles, Greenwich, 
Conn., March 9—Germain G. Glidden and Richard 
Remsen, New York, N.Y. 

Professional Suuash Racquets, Cleveland, Ohio, 
March 1—Eddie Reid, Hartford, Conn 

Women’s Squash Racquets, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
23—Peggy Howe, Boston, Mass. 

Tuxedo Court Tennis Gold Racquet, Tuxedo Park, 
Ni .Y., Feb. 9—Alastair Bradley Martin, Glen Head, 

ar 

National Amateur Court Tennis, New York, N.Y., 
merece 8—Alastair Bradley Martin, Glen Head, * 

Te a 


Tom Titswerth, Oklahoma A&M, 6-0 

167 Ibs.—Joe LeMyre, eve State, defeated orris” i 
Bender, Michigan State, 6-0 

177 lbs.— Bentley Lyon, California, 
Maynard Skinner, Colorado. 

191 Ibs.—Harry Lanzi, Toledo, defeated George 
Myers, Iowa, 7-5. : 
Heavyweight—Gene Nicks, Oklahoma A&M, — 
pinned John Witte, Oregon State, 3 * 
Team point score—Oklahoma, 22; Towa Teachers, 
21; Oklahoma A&M, 20. 4 


decisioned — 2 


A.A. U. NATIONAL SENIOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Ithaca, N.Y., April 5 


ae 5 tbs.—Sidney Nodland, Long Island Grap- 


pler: 

125.5 lbs.—Jack Blubaugh, Ponca City, Okla. 
136.5 Ibs.—Josiah Henson, Tulsa, 
147.5 lbs.—Newt Capps; 


kla 
Basset, Nebr., and 


160.5 Ibs.—James La Rock, New York A. C. 

174 Ibs.—C. Shuford Swift, Armed Forces. 

191 Ibs.—Henry Wittenberg, New York Police 
Sports Ass’n. 

Heavyweieht-—Richard Clark, unattached, Rome 
(N.Y.) Air Base. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE TOURNAMENT 
Ann Arbor,’ Mich., March 7-8 


Indiana. 
123 Ibs.—Hershend, Northwestern. 


Aaa! 130 Ibs.—Nalan, Michigan. 
. 137% Ibs.—Compton, Illinois. 
t 147 Ibs.—Ellis, Indiana. 


157 lbs.—Ryan, Wisconsin. 

167 Ibs.—Bender, Michigan State. 2 
177 Ibs.—O’Shaughnessy, Michigan. 

191 Ibs.—Myers, 
Heavyweight—Dorfman, Minnesota. 
Team—lIllinois, 28 pts. 


Iowa. 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE WRESTLING ASSOCIATION 


Bethlehem, Pa., 


123 tbs.—Homan, Penn State. 
130 Ibs.:—LeMyre, Penn State. 
137 Ibs.—Feuerbach, Lehigh. 
147 lbs.—Bettucci, Cornell. 


March 14-15 

157 Ibs.—Perona, Rutgers. 

167 lbs.—LeMyre, Penn State. 
177 lbs.—Paulekas, Army. 
Heavyweight—Glass, Princeton, 
Team—Penn State, 33 pts. 


pl a ithe 


862 


Intercollegiate Rowing Association Records 


The leading American rowing colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. - 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
yvania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie. Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
euse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
Jumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during World War I years 
and was resumed by four crews over a two-mile 
course on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y.. on June 19, 
1920, when Syracuse won in 11 m. 236 sec. The 
colleges again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


= 


and for four years rowed over a three-mile course, 
but resumed the+four-mile course in 1925. 

Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ning. In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 

The regatta was suspended 1942-1946 and was 
resumed in 1947 over the three-mile course. 

In 1950 and 1951 the regatta was held in Mari- 
etta, Ohio, and in 1952 on Onondaga Lake, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 


- UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS (Course four miles) 


Year Winner Time Second 
1923... ./Washington (a)....| 14:03.2 |Navy...... 
1924....|Washington (a)....| 15:02. Wisconsin. . 

£2. Washington. 


Ss 
S 

Aah 

PRAISES 


0 
8 
6 
0 
8 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
c Calfornia. 
0 
6 
0 
3 
2 
4 
6 
5 
5 


19:44.0 |Washington.... 

18:52.0 |Cornell..... 

19:09. 
1937....|Washington........ 18:33. CO Race Cee 
1938. BV elects arehie 18:19.0 |California. . 
1939... .|California........:| 18:12.6 |Washington.... 
1940. ...|Washington....... 22:42.0 |Cornell..... 
1941....|Washington........ 18:53.3 |California, . 
1942-1946 (Not held) 

Deets | NAVY (8) iste. ocaees 13:59.2 |Cornell..... 
1948. ,..|Washington (a)....| 14:06.4 |California. . 
1949. . -.|California (a)....... 14:42.6 |Washington.... 
1950....|Washington (b).... 8:07.5 |Callfornia. . 
1951 . |Wisconsip (b)...... 7:50.5 |Washington.. 
1952. BNE VAL ost wie 5.» 0.0, 15:08.1 |Princeton.. . 


Third Fourth Fifth 
...j/Columbia. .... Syracuse...... Cornell 
ove e (CORBETT San Penns cs seuss Syracuse 
..| Wisconsin. .:.. PORN. 4s ates Cornell 
~. |Syracuse. 2.5... Penn, se ecii Columbia 
2. «(California >... | Navy... ss. cles orne’ 
...| Washington... ../Cornell,....... vy 


.|Penn. 


Navy 
..-|Navy 
...|Cornell 
...| Washington... .|California..... Princeton 
ole [INGLVV ens tern eonaetete Cornell vis.c'sinea M.I.T. 
Cornell. cca <s NSVES omnia clan Princeton 
-..| Wisconsin. .... + Stanford...... M.L.T. 
..|Princeton..<... California. ....\Penn 
$c HOURRCIL a Wisconsin. ... . California 


Course record for four miles—18:12.6 (California in 1939). 
(b) Race at 2 miles. 


(a) Race at 3 miles. 
Other placings in 1952 were: 


6, Columbia; 1, 
11, Syracuse. 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 


Year Winner Time Second 
1923....{|Cornell.., 9:27.8 |Washington 
1924..../Penn.... 10:22.6 |Cornell 
1925. ...|Syracuse. 9:59.0 enn, 

1926... .|/Columbia,... 11:28.6 |California 
1927..... BVP iat mittee es ue 9:45.0 |Syracuse 
PCO. |INAVY:. vas cvccicce 9:42.0 |Cornell. 
1929....|Syracuse........ 10:23.6 |California 
1930. Syracuse........ 11:18.2 |Cornell 
1931..,... Washington,..... 9:49.8 |Cornell 
1932... .|Syracuse........ 10:59.0 |Navy 
1933 (Not held) 
1934. ....|Washington,...... 10:50.0 |Syracuse 
1935. ...|Washington..,... 10:29.0 |California 
1936....|Washington,..... 10:19.6 |California 
1937....|Washington,..... 9:15.4 |California 
1938... .|California....... 9:30.4 |Washin 
1939. ...|Washington...... 9:31.0 |Columbia 
W940... |Cornell. ....... 0. 10:55.2 |Princeton 
w04174...)Cornell.....0.... 9:57.7 |Wisconsin 
1942-1946 (Not held) 
1947... .|Washington...... 9:30.3 |Syracuse..... 
..|Washington..... 9:46.9 BUY cse-0 eisiele te 
.|Washington...... 9:40.2 |Cornell......, 
..|Washington...... 7:13.2 |Princeton..... 
.|Washington ..... $205.4. (M.LT oc. tee 
INE ie is Yoder sie nas. 10:16.9 |Cornell 


(b) Race at 2 miles. 


Washington; 8, Stanford; 9, Penn; 10, M.I.T.: 


JUNIOR EIGHTS (Three miles) 
Time | 


Winner Second 
0:36:3 |waakin 
736. as ton 
10:26.0 Cornell” 
5:40.2 |Penn. 
15:12.8 |Columbia 
14:18.2 |Cornell 
15:21.2 |Columbia 
16:39.0 ashington 
14:29.6 |California 
15:41.0 |California 
15:40.6 |Navy 
14:58.8 | Navy 
14:42.2 |Navy 
13:44.0 | Nav 
13:49.2 |California 
13:46.6 |Washington 
o lhisod Wash 
340. ashi 
ee oe e 
her ifornia....... 4:30.4 | Nav 
...||Washington...... 14:28.6 Calfornia 
+..||Washington...... 16:00.0 | Navy 
...|| Washington (b) 8:10.4 |California 
.«.||California (b)....) 8:05.1 Washington 
« o HEN U Sito See 15:37.3 |Washington 


Other 1952 placings—Freshmen: 3. Princeton; 4 Syracuse; 5, Penn; 6 ‘ol i. H 
Wisconsin. Junior Varsity: 3, California; 4, Penn; 5, Cornell; 6, Princeton: c Connie ae ies ee 


Latent Ane EE + ar teem 


Pt, 9 ce ary Breed 


f 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852. The original race, the first intercollegiate 
event, was an 8-oared race with coxswain rowed 
over a two-mile course at Center Harbor, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, From 1859 through 1875 coxswains 
were dispensed with and the 6-oared boats were 
Steered by a rudder controlled by the bow oar, in 
Traces at various sites. The two colleges returned 
to eight oars with cox for their first four-mile 
race, June 30, 1876, on the Connecticut River at 
Springfiéld, Mass., Yale winning in 22 m. 2 sec. 
The course was changed to the Thames River at 
New London, Conn., in 1878. 


aes Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
Yale-Harvard Rowing 


Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1852 to 1923 inclusive Yale 
won 30 races and Harvard 30. The records of the 
crews since 1923 are given herewith; previous 
records for the varsity, freshmen and junior varsity 
crews will be found in The World Almanac 
for 1936 on page 817. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights: began their con- 
tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
The 1902 race was a dead heat. The course has been 
two miles except 1915 and as noted below, From 
1899. to 1923 inclusive the record was: Freshmen 
—Harvard 13, Yale 9. 


The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918 a The regatta was suspended 1943, 1944, 1945 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, | (World War II) and resumed in 1946. 
VARSITY EIGUTS (Four miles) 
Time Time 
Date Won by Date . Won by —_—_—— 
Winner | Loser Winner | Loser 
22:365.0 ||1937...... FLAT VAN. scainaysites 20:02.0 | 20:06.4 
22:11.4 |/1938...... Harvard. |. .asccen ve 20:20.0 | 20:23.8 
20:32.4 |/1939...... Harvard. 06.5... 20:48.4 | 26:53.0 
20:21.6 ||1940...... arvard.... 6... + 21:38.0 | 22:09.0 
22:39.0 4 20:53.4 
20:56.0 10:40.0 
21:39.0 
20:30.6 9:36.0 
22:30.0 20:46.0 
21:42.0 19:23.0 
22:53.6 19:54.2 
20:01.6 21:37.2 
21:04.0 21:48.8 
20:40.6 22:52.8 
Downstream and course record—i19:21.4 (Harvard in 1948). 
Upstream record—19:52.8 (Yale in 1949) 
JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two miles) 
“Time Time 
Date Won by 
Winner Loser Winner | Loser 
10:10.0 | 10:28.4 ||1937...... PY ale .oritue wauaiere #.| 11:56.2 | 11:59.4 
10:41.0 | 16:45.0 |/1938..., Harvard 10:27.8 | 10:30.4 
750. 10:02.0 ||1939...7... Harvard 9:35.0 9:39.0 
1 10:43.6 |/1940...... Harvard 11:33.6 | 11:41.2 
9:29.0 ||1941...... Harvard. . 10:06.8 | 10:10.6 
1 11:01.0 |/1942... .. ... Harvard,.. 10:30.8 | 10:39.4 
1 11:12.8 || 1943-1945 (Not held) 
1 11:10.6 |} 1946 Harvard (b).. 9:12.0 9:31.0 
1 10:54.0 ||1947. Harvard 9:42.0 9:47.0 
200. 8:05.2 ||1948. Harvard 9:30.0 9:34.4 
11:49. 11:49.8 ||1949 10-5." aie oe ater 9:36.0 9:42.6 
740. 9:48.6 |/1950 FL arya ..ancisiveclaivie 10:59.4 | 11:08.6 
i 9:56.4 |/1951 PLAN VarGy ovis isssicis ate 10:08.0 | 10:11.6 
10:52.4 | 11:08.4 ||1952..... Wale. 5 a3 oteartee tame 11:05,2 | 11:05.4 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two miles) 
Time = | of “ Time 
ate on by 
pee Mon bY Winner; Loser Winner, Loser 
10:27.4 | 10:46.0 || 1937. 12:14,2 | 12:23.0 
10:33.0 | 10:45.6 1938. 10;05.0 | 10:14.4 
9:51.4 | 10:01.0 1939. 10:29.0 | 10:30.8 
11:00.0 | 11:12.6 1940 y 11:53.0 | 12:39.0 
9:18.0 9:22.4 1941. - Bi aah 9:51.4.| 10:01.8 
10:33.0 | 11:43.0 1942 LEV AT Vardar. x scaler 10:16.6 | 10:29.4 
11:07.0 | 11:09.5 1943-1946 (Not held) 
11:02.6 | 11:17.6 DOS Ire.ntviedeis O's. pails ote aoez anette 9:43.0 9752.0 
10:25.0 | 10:35.6 19457 seein, Harvard esis adee 9:34.0 9:41.4 
8:16.2 8:30.8 19490 5. BIVODG sore sateen ot 9:32.0 9:34.6 
12:06.4 | 12:26.4 1950...... Harvard .Aocnoens 11:06.4 | 11:16.0 
9:47.60 9:51.0 OGD eeccis PLOT Vian seo arate, 10:27.4 | 10:43,.2 
9:46.0 9.46:4 || 1952. FRar VRE ecient 11:33.4 | 11:40.4 
. 1 11:61.0 11:05.0 
(a) 2 miles; (b) 124 miles; (c) 14¢ miles. 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—444 Miles 


(For results of races since inauguration in 1841 see 1936 issue, The World Almanac, page 819) 
Yr. Date Winner Time|| Yr. Date Winner (|Time|| Yr. Date Winner’ |Time 
idge. .| 21:11)/1931.|Mar. 21/Cambridge. . 19:26|/1944.)Feb. 26 Oxford els: *8 06 
192 Mer 30 Gampridee. .| 19:44 hoe May et Cooernes ahotee ae heh = gamete Be 
1922. | April t/cambridge «ose ‘|NPar. 17|Gambridge. || 18:03||1947.|Mar. 29|Cambridge. .| 23:01 
1923.|Mar. 24)Oxford..... 0:54//1934.|Mar. 17 Campriace.- 1B 8 ee aoe aac ee ane ae 
1924 |April 5|Cambridge. .| 18:41]|/1935.|April 6 Stay age air vermrryter gti! fo 
1925.|Mar. 28|Cambridge. .| 21:50}/1936.|April |4/Cam un ge... 21 0G eae Aas Sl Gauioridae. 21am 
1926.|Mar. 27|Cambridge. .| 19:29||1937.|Mar. 24/Oxford..... : EE ogee phere ip here be 
4 1938.|;April 2|/Oxford..... 20:30)|1951.|Mar. 2 am ge... : 
1928. are 4|Gampridee. . 30:25 1939. April 1|Cambridge.. | 19:03||1952.|Mar. 29|Oxford ..... 20:23 
1929.|Mar. 23|Cambridge. .| 19:24|/1940.|Mar. .2|Cambridge. . *9::28 
1930. |April 12|Cambridge. .| 19:09 1943.|Feb. 13|/Oxford..... 44:49 


Recapitulation (Races of 


*Distance 144 miles. 1941-1942—No races on account of war. {Distance 144 miles. 1946 race first 


CE ea Cranes F inty. 1944: 1944 not counted)—Cambridge 53, Oxford 44, dead heat 1 (1877). 
) 


Course Record—17:50 (Cambridge in 1948). 


~! 


i 


= 


Co. =. 
3 Amateur 


<i en ae 
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Dad Vail Rowing Association Regattas “2 


UNIVERSITY 8-OARED SHELLS (Distance 1 5/16 Miles) 
nner 2nd 3rd 4th 


1934|Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa...|Marietta |PennJ-V |Penn 3rd _|tutgers | Manhattan|Rollins 

1935!Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio. .|Rutgers Penn Marietta Wisconsin |Marietta [Rollins 

ee oat River, Phila., Pa...| Rutgers Marietta |Penn Manhattan) Rollins ss eeeeeee 
NO . 

ped Harlem River, N. Y. Ci Rutgers Manhattan|........- SS RO Aas hig Pe 8 pe 5 a onta 


ank, N. J. (a) Univ. ee! 
1940) ee oan Seinedeld, Rutgers Marietta Ppanened. Rollins Am. ae 
ass. ege Coll 
1941/Ohio River, Marietta, Ohio. . .|Rutgers Marietta [Boston Rollins Am. Inter. ringfield 
Uni College” | Goll 


iv. 
1942]Charles River, Boston, Mass.|Rutgers Boston Am. Inter. |Dartmouth]....... otha sen loca efeiet 
Univ. College R. C. 


1947|Charles River, Boston, Mass. So Dartmouth|Marietta {Rollins Am. Inter. |.....s.008 
niv. College 
1948) Charles River, Boston, Mass.. ee Rollins Dartmouth| Marietta j|Iona Amherst 


ie MOROD nee 
North Shrewsbury River, Red| Rutgers Boston Marietta |Dartmouth Pos Inter. |Manhattan 
Richmond 


Vv. 
1949] Poughkeepsie, N. Y......... Boston Rollins Washing- |Dartmouth|Marietta |Amherst 
Univ. ton & Lee 
1950) Poughkeepsie, N. Y...... ..-|/Boston Rollins Dartmouth|Tampa La Salle- 
Univ. Div. . South |Marletta 
{951/Boston, Mass..........-.- .-|LaSalle uate & Florida So. |Dartmouth|Am. Inter’l/Rollins 


1952|Charles River, Boston, Mass |LaSalle Rollins Dartmouth |Florida So. |Marietta |Am. Inter. 
(a) First Dad. Vail Rowing Association Regatta. 


Childs Cup Winners = 
(Distance 15/16 miles) xs 
Winner || Yr. Place | Winner || Yr. Place Winner 
Penn 1934. |Carnegie Lake. . .| Princeton}/1943.'Annapolis..._... Princeton 
.|Penn 1935. |Carnegie Lake Penn 1944-1947 (Not held) 
Princeton|/1936.|Harlem.... 1948 .|Carnegie Lake. . .|Princeton 
. .|Columbia || 1937 .|Schuylkill. . . 4 arlem..... ...}Princeton 
.|Columbia|/1938 .|Carnegie Lak 1950. |Schuylkill....... enn 


Columbia}|1939 .|Harlem . eg’ She eee 

.|Columbia}|1940.|Schuylkill......,| Columbia}|1952. |Schuylkill River..|Penn 
enn 1941.|Carnegie Lake. . .| Princeton 

Princeton||1942.|Harlem......... Penn 


Penn’s time in 1952 race: 6:16.5. Other finishers: 2, Princeton; 3, Columbia. 


Other Crew Racing Regattas in 1952 


Winner’s 
Date Site Distance Winner Second Third time 
Apr. 12 |New Brunswick, N. J.|134 miles... . Rutgers 9:12.6 
Apr. 19 |Derby, Conn... 2 miles...... Navy po Ceres OTe 
Apr. 19 |Hanover, N. H. 1 5/16 miles. Dartmouth. . 6:31 
Apr. 26 |Harlem River... . {134 miles... .|P gS RES Sees ae 7 
(Blackwell Cup) 
Apr. 26 Syracuse, N. Y....... 2 miles. 05 Syracuse 11:47.0 
Apr. 26 |Annapolis, Md....... 134 miles.... Princeton 9322.8 
May 38 /|Providence, R.I..... 1 5/16 miles. Dartmouth 6:50.7 
May 3 |Annapolis, Md....... 154 miles... .|Navy Wisconsin 8:27.0 
May 4 |Ithaca, N. Y......... 2 miles..... .|Columbia 10:49.1 
May 3 /|Princeton, N.J...... 134 miles.... Princeton 9205.8 
(Compton Cup) 
May 10 |Cambridge, Mass..... 18% miles.... IPEDD ccwaunteciens Harvard......:. 8:51.4 
(Adams Cup) ; 
May 10 |Princeton, N. J....../134 miles>...|Princeton.../Yale.......... Cornell’ yaar 9:08.0 
(Carnegie Cup) 
May 10 |Harlem River, N. Y...|134 miles... .|Columbia..../Boston Un..... Rutgers... can 8:32.0 
May 17 |Princeton, N. J......|2,000 meters.|Navy....... Wisconsin..... Harvard....... 6:03.7 
May 18 |Oakland, Calif....... 3 miles...... California. ..|Washington ...].............. 14:48.3 
May 24 |Boston, Mass........ 134 miles... .|Cornell......|Harvard....... Boston........ 8:45.6 
May 31 |Annapolis, Md....... 134 miles. .*..\ NAVY cues Boston Un. 4. ae ae eee 9:19.2 
June 14 |Madison, Wis........ 1% miles... ,|Wisconsin... .|Californig:....l.,..0..<. neon 9:03.5 
July 5 |Worcester, Mass..... 2,000 meters:|Navy....... Princeton...... Washington... , 5:57:27 


(Olympic Trials) 
Royal Henley Regatta, Henley-on-Thames, England, July 5—Univ. of Pennsylvania 150-lb. 
Diamond Sculls—Mervyn Wood, Australia. Grand Challenge Cup—Great Britain Oipnnes Crees 


Amateur Rowing in 1952 


78TH NATIONAL ROWING REGATTA, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AMATEUR 0. 
Schuylkill River, Philadelphia, Pa., July 4 plage 


145-Ib. Doubles—Vesper Boat Club. Association Singles—Rudy Jezek, New York A. Cott 
145-lb, Fours—Detroit Boat Club. et Pee Singles—Rudy Jezek, New York A. C. 
145-Ib, Dash—Rudy Jezek, New York A. C. ntermediate Eights—Old Dominion. 


: 145-Ib. Quads—Vesper Boat Club. 
Heavy Dash—Larry Kelly, Fairmount Rowing 145-Ilb. Eights—West Side Rowing Club. 
Association. Senior Quads—Fairmount Rowing Association. 
| OLYMPIC TRIALS : 
Lake Quinsagamond, Worcester, Mass., July 3-5 
Singles—John B. Kelly, Jr. Eights—Navy (Shapespear, Fields, Dunbar 
Doubles—Pat Costello and Walter Hoover, Jr. | Murphy, Detweiler, Pr ; ‘ - 
Pairs Without Cox—Rutgers (Logg and Price). ring). coker, Enihis ian’ eaieanaa 
Pairs With Cox—Stanford (Hecht, Fifer and Barnes Trophy (Combined N.A.A.O. and Olympic 


Boggs). trials)—New York A. C., 78 (3 wins): Nav: 
Fours With Cox—Washington (Lovestead, Ul- | wins): Detroit Boat Club, A Teer B. had 
brickson, Wahistrom, Leanderson, Rossi). Fairmount Rowing Assn., 43; Old Dominion B. ¢.. 
Fours Without Cox—Navy (McMillan, Jackson, | 38; West Side Rowing Club, 3434; Princeton, 32: 
Davis, Welsh). Washington, 32; Nereid B. C., 2616. tie al. 


70th Royal Henley Canadian Regatta, Port Dalhousie, Ont., July 23-26—Team: Buffalo (N-. 
Side Rowing Club. Singles and Canadian sculling championship: Joseph Angyal, New Your Peake 
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Sporting Events—Olympic Games Records PIR is: 


Olympic Games Records 


The modern Olympic Games, first oye = Athens, Greece (1896), were the result aron 
Pierre de Couperin a French educat romote interest in Litaenon ane eee oe ey 
better international understanding aarout he universal medium of youth’s love of athletics, 


His source of inspiration for the onion Games was the ancient Greek Ol] Gam: 
notable of the four Panhellenic celebrations. The games were combined aioe religiods aoe 
athletic festivals held every four years. The first such recorded festival was that held in 776 B.C., 
me ca a the Greeks began to keep their calendar by “Olympiads,’’ or four-year spans between 


Originally the games were sim} bet first is said to have consisted merely of 

pe esinately 200 yards on the plain near the small city of Olympia—but they ewoldte pete. 
in scope and in ular acclaim as demonstrations of Atoanl pride. Competition was based on the 

Ce olnios i jenceeee — coh ee oe also wee en ra citizens were allowed to participate. 

aad’ wild olive and palm wreaths, and wer 

thereafter in their individual communities. ~ © eccorded maby spe aaa 
Under the Roman emperors, the original concept of the games was lost. and th 

professional carnivals and circuses until they were banned by the Emperor Pee aoe Ae 
Baron de Coubertin planned a revival of the games on a world-wide basis (1894 

enlist nine nations to send their athletes to the first mcdern Olympics ie oe) p yond Ni lie 

ree get) ae cent pepe is more aye on mations 1 We competed, and the cane further ex- 

pande (c ude the Winter mpic Games. Wor ar II was res a 

of the games scheduled for 1940 and 1944. pee! oto Ee 


Sites of Games 


1896 Athens. 1912 Stockholm. 1932 Los Angeles, Calif, 1948 London. 
1900 Paris. 1920 Antwerp. 1936 Berlin. 1952 Helsinki, Finland. 
1904 St. Louis, Mo. 1924 Paris. 1946 (Canceled) 1956 Melbourne, Aus- 
1906. Athens. 1928 Amsterdam. 1944 (Canceled) tralia (scheduled) 
1908 London. ; 
TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Record Holder Nation Where Made 
100-meter run........ MOLD Or oue spleetie ino Rae ee f padie Loran, Peers -|United Pea .|Los Angeles. . 1 
esse Owens ...| United States erlin 
200-meter run....... 20.78... ..-- ede - | |Andrew Stanfield. | |United States. 
400-meter run....... EVEN SGA Soc eenpoean i ed Tie Bere B.W.I. 
al itfield..... nited States. 
800-meter run. ...... 1m. 49.2's........+... | |Mal Whitfield.. ‘| | |United States. |: 
1500-meter run......<|3 mm. 45.2 8...........5.5 Joseph Barthel....|Luxemburg..... 
§000-meter run......|14 m. 68..............-- Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia, . 
10,000-meter run ....|29 m. 17s.............-- Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia. . 
Marathon........ DW 2S NN. Sea Sen cee aisles > Emil Zatopek..... Czechoslovakia, . 
10,000-meter walk... :|45 m. 2.8s,.......... ...|John Mikaelsson. , |Sweden......... H 
50,000-meter walk... : 4 h. 38 BUNTIB Sate etee es Giuseppe Bordoni. |Italy........... 
110-m. hurdles....... En BY ack as Sak Se cea eA Harrison Dillard. .|United States... 
400-meter hurdles. . - 150. 8s. ee heat and final) |Charles Moore... .|United States... 
3,000-meter stpl.... a Fh eae Ly Ot Din eine ee tieics Horace Ashenfelter|United States... 
EMER UMP 30.6 6%.0'5 3 IGSEt S132 isn, .teetrcthotic Walt Davis....... United States 
Broad Jump......... 8.06 m. (26 ft. 5 5-16 in.) |Jesse Owens....... United States 
Hop, step, jump..... 5S fteed, SFR. Seeere cee Adhemar da Silva. |Brazil....... 
Pole vault...... Soe te 4tt UP Si Se fee ey. Robert Richards . . |\United States 
IBVINDUR): 5. Woretexaye «as ;..|180 ft. 6.85 in Sim Iness......0.. United States 
Javelin......... .... (242 ft. 0.79 in Cy Young... .......... United States 
16-Ib. shot.......... 57 ft. 1.43 in....... Parry O’Brien..... United States 
16-lb. hainmer...... -|197 feet 11.67 i Joseph rena: ..|/Hungary. 
56-lb. weight........{|11. af ees 38 ft. li 1-2in.).jP. J. MeDenes: ‘United States 
Pentathlon. .......:. AG pte sf oeednera e teens Ww. O. Grut....|Sweden..... 
Deeathlon..........- OB 887 ‘Bis. " (new system)... /Robert Nahin, |Onited. States 


ae relay—3 m. 3.9 s.—Jamaica, B.W.I. (Wint, Laing, McKenley, Rhoden), Helsinki, ao 


3,000-meter team race—8 m, 32 s.—Finlund (Paavo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, E. Katz), Paris,........ 1924 
TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 

Helen Stephens. . United States,..|Berlin....... 1936 
100-meter_rup 11.5 s.. { Marjorie Jackson) Ix ustralia....... Helsinki... .. 1952 
200-meter run. F. Blankers-Koen, .|Holland........ London..... 1948 
§00-meter run Ay OME Cae a moet Germany....... Amsterdam, . 1928 
80-meter hurdle: ¥. Blankers-Koen..}Holland........ London... .1948 
High jump. eat , | Alice Coachman, . .|United ees ..|London. . -..1948 
Broad jump rir) OS OG aiictee rs oe ats Yvette Williams...)/New Zealand. . .|Helsinki..... 1952 
Discus. . ». {168 ft. 844 im......-...-- Nina Romaschkova US-S:Ret ole Helsinki..... 1952 
Javelin. eilGsute.. 2.05 ieee: Dana Zatopek. . A Oe cnaovaRte ., |Helsinkl..... 1952 
Shot put...... ..'50 ft. 2, bait tT reine generar Galina Zybina..... WSGSBSEY peda cic Helsinki..... 1952 


SWIMMING—MEN 
meter free style...|57.3 S......-.---se seers Wally Ris........ ..|London. 
400-meter free style...|4 m. 30.78.......--+-++- Jean Boiteux Frai . .| Helsinki. 
1,500-meter free style. |18 m. 30.s........-.----- a ce Be taro . |Helsinki 
UL STY rds os 0! 
100-meter back stroke|1 m. 5.4 s 5 Sy vakawa Cael Unltd States Helsing! 
Bik uaa a one John Davies...... Australia Hels tena: 
206-m. breast stroke. ./2 m. 39-6 & W. Bathe Germany Stockholm. 


400-m. breast stroke. .|6 m. 29.6 s..........----|W- Date. 
g00-meter relay—8 m. 31.1 s.—United States (Moore, Woolsey, Konno, McLane), Helsinki........ 


SWIMMING—WOMEN 


aR Se eid ses H. Mastenbroek.. . barca an ere Baio 1936 
Geponcter tree pa 4 oa Av ICRA OSG OOuEae = Ethelda DICIUIPEY United States...|Antw . » 1920 
400-meter free style...|5 m. 12.1 s....-..---+--- Valerie Gyenge....|Hungary....... Helsinkl. LR a cao 
100-meter back stroke|1 m. 14.4s........-.-.-- Karen M, Harup..|Denmark....... London..... iS 
200-m. breast stroke. .|2 m. 51.7s.....-..------ Eva Szekely...... Hungary-.......- Helsinki. .... 952 
400-meter relay—4 m. 24.4 s.—Hungary (E. Novak, Temes, I. Novak, Szoke), Helsinki..........-. 1952 


im 


1952 Olympic Games 


+4 ™ 
eee Be 


Ol ic Ga h 


Helsinki, Finland, July 19-Aug. 3 


Games of the 15th modern 
67 nations competing, including 


piad were held in He 


Isinki, Finland, July TE ig 


s of the U.S.S.R. for the first,time since 1912. 


were surpassed 151 times in 34 events for men and women ree 10 new world marks were 


in men’s and four in women’s events. 


The United Sta 


team members won 40 gold 
ier the unofficial t 


for first places; 14 of them in men’s track and field events. Under pe noe ne 
5s which awards 10 for first place, 5 second, 4 for third, 3 for fourth, 2 for 
eine ine United States was first witn 614 points. The score by nations and results of major indi- 
vidual events follow: : ad 
chal ey Ans EN 30,, | oiympie record): 2, Gonsolini Ttaly, 176 feet 6.87 
United States ....614. | Poland 012.0000... 26% | inches; 3. Dillon, US 174 fee B69 inches? “4 
BUSS: Gs vast oo §5314| Austria 2.1.1.2... 23" | Gordien, "US., 112 fest 9-27 inches: S : 
Sweden 202222. 61, | Yusoslavia ."<.... 22 | Hungary. 168 feet 4.89 inches; 6, Grigalka, U.S.- 
Germany .........170%%| New Zealand 19 | OR suet Doren tA 9 eee 
ae Peete ote 162% oe OBre, So tag at (new Olympic record): 2, Wiesner, U 8 8 feet 
France 0... 156% | South Korea’ \-11.. 16% | 6-9 inehes; 2, Telles da Concsicao, “Brazil, 6 fest 
Bee eat Gee sense jo | 5. Pavitt, Great Britain, 6 fect 5.8 inches; 6, 
Czechoslovakia ...11314| Mexico ........... ii, | Soeter, Rumania, 6 feet 5.8 inches. 
Australia -........ 97 Lehanon so... 20: a to Hammer—i, Csermak, Hungary. 197 feet 11.67 
272) Portugal ......... 3 inches (new world and Olympic record); 2, Storch, 
MSE eo a BESO g | Germany, 193 feet 1.36 inches; 3, Nemeth, Hun- 
ek Se 6 | £azY, 189 feet 5.1 inches; 4, Dadak, Czechoslovakia, 
A ant aR oct 3 | 186 feet 4.63 inches; 5, Redjkin, U.S.S.R., 
Sunes ee 4 | feet 6.42 inches; 6, Wolf, Germany, 185 feet 4.06 
SED = 
Venezuela 1... .. { | "Pole vault—1, Richards, US, 14 feet. 11.14 
Bulgaria... 1.1.0. 3 | inches (new Olympic record); 2, Laz, U.S., 14 feet 
eedretae nies 3 | 9-17 imches; 3, Lundberg, Sweden, 14’feet 5 : 
eae 3 | 4, Denisenko, U.S.S.R., 14 feet 5 inches (3rd and 
nanan iy, | 4th. places determined by misses): 5, Olenius, 
ogc 1” | Finland, 14 feet 0.96 inches; 6, Sawada, Japan, 13 
ee. ‘Sroad jump-1, Bide” U,6.” #4 Seeeeaae 
roa mp—l, €, Po 
me. only Ave inches; 2, Gourdine, U.S., 24 feet. 7. ; 


100 meters—1, L. Remigino, U.S.; 2, McKenley, 
Jamaica; 3, Bailey, Great Britain; 4, Smith, U.S.; 
5, Soukharev, U.S.S.R.; 6, Treloar, Australia. 
Time—0:10.4, q ; 

200 meters—1, Stanfield, U.S.; 2, Baker, U.S.; 
3, Gathers, U.S.; 4, Bailey, Great Britain; 5, 
Laing, Jamaica; 6, Bonnhof, Argentina. Time— 
0:20.7 (equals Olympic record). 

400 me Foy me a cheer a amacnee S 
Jamaica; 3, Matson, U.S.; 4, Hass, Germany; 5, 
Wint, Jamaica; 6, Whitfield, U.S. Time—0:45.9 
(mew Olympic. record). 

800 meters—1, Whitfield, U.S.; 2, Wint, Jamaica; 
8, Ulzheimer, Germany; 4, Lielsen, Denmark; 5, 
Webster, Great Britain: ’6, Steines, Germany. 
Time—1:49,.2 (ties own Olympic record). 

1,500 meters—1, Barthel, Luxemburg; 2, Mc- 
Millen, U.S.; 3, Lueg, Germany; 4, Bannister, 
Great Britain; 5, Marbrouk, France; 6, Lamers, 
Germany, Time—3:45,2 (new Olympic record). 

‘ meters—l, Zatopek, Czechoslovakia; 2, 
Mimoun, France; 3, Schade, Germany; 4, Pirie, 
Great Britain; 5, Chataway, Great Britain; 6, 
Realy Australia. Time—14:06.0 (mew Olympic 
record). 

10,000 meters—1, Zatopek, Czechoslovakia; 2, 
Mimoun, France; 3, Anoufriev, U.S.S.R.; 4, Posti, 
Finland; 5, Sando, Great Britain; 6, Nystrom, 
Sweden. Time—29:17.0 (new Olympic record), 

400-meter relay—1, United States (Smith, Dil- 
lard, Remigino, Stanfield); 2, U.S.S:R.; 3, Hun- 
gary; 4, Great Britain; 5, France; 6, Czechoslo- 
vakia. Time—0:40.1. 

1,600-meter relay—1, 
McKenley, Rhoden); 2, ASRS , Germany; 4, 
Canada; 5, Great Brtain; 6, France. Time—3:03.9 
(new world and Olympic record). 

110-meter high hurdles—i, Dillard, U.S.; 2, 
Davis, U.S.; 3, Barnard, U.S.; 4, Bulanchik, 
U.S.S.R.; 5, Weinberg, Australia; 6, Doubleday, 
Australia. Time—0:13.7 (new Olympic record), 

400-meter hurdles—l, Moore, U.S.; 2, Lituev, 
U.S.\S.R.; 3, Holland, New Zealand; 4, Julin’ 
U.S.S.R.‘ 5. Whittle, Great Britain; 6, Filiput, 
Italy, Time—0:50.8 (ties Olympic record Moore 
set in preliminary heat). 

3,000-meter steeplechase—1, H. Ashenfelter, 
U.S.; 2, Kazantsev, U.S.S.R.: 3, Disley, Great 
Britain; 4, Rinteenpaea, Finland; 5, Soederberg, 
Sweden; 6, Hesselmann, Germany. . Time—8:45.4 
(mew. Olympic record). 

10,000-meter walk—1, Mikaelsson, Sweden; 2, 
Schwab, Switzerland; 3, Junk, U.S.S.R.; 4, Chava- 
lier, France; 5, Coleman, Great Britain; 6, Jar- 
mysch, U.S.S.R. Time—45:02.8 (new Olympic 


Jamaica (Wint, Laing, 
US.; 


record), 
50-kilo walk—1, Bordoni, Italy; 2, Dolezal, 
Czechoslovakia: 3, Roka, Hungary; 4, Whitlock, 


Great Britain; 5, Lobastov, U.S.S.R.; 6, Uknov, 
US.S.R. Time—4:28:07.8 (new world and Olym- 
pic record). 

Marathon—1, Zatopek, Czechoslovakia; 2, Co- 
rono, Argentina; 3, Jansson, Sweden; 4, Choi, 
Korea; 5, Karvonen, Finland; 6, Cabrero, Argen- 
tina. Time—2:23:03.2 (new Olympic record). 


0.63 inches; 5, Nils- 
son, Sweden, 54 feet Ae taphee 6, Savidge, Great 


Hop, step and 
2.59 inches 


inches. 
Javelin—1, inches 
(new Olympic record); 2, Miller, U.S., 237 feet 8.82 


Modern Pentathlon—1, Hall, Sweden, 32 points; 
2, Benedek, Hungary, 39; 3, Szondi, Hungary, Ai; 
4, Novikov, U.S.S.R., 55; 5, Mannonen, Finland, 
62; 6, Denman, U.S., 62. 


Women 


100 meters—i1, Jackson, Australia; 2, Hasen- 
jager, South Africa; 3, Be la Hunty, Australia; 


4, Cripps, Australia; 5, Sander, Germany: 6, 
i Lae 8 Time—0:11.5 (ties world and Olympic 
record). 

200 meters—i, Jackson, Australia; 2, Brouwer, 
Netherlands; 3, Khnykina, ‘S.S.R.;_ 4, Cripps, 
Australia; 5, Klein, Germany; 6, Hasenjager, 
South Africa. Time—0:23.7, 


7 


Brand, South Africa, 5 feet 534 


feet 23% inches; 6, - 
5, feet 23g inches (No American entries). 
ron arenes: 
rea ritain; 
) US. SR 5; Australia; 6, Netherlands. Time— 
0:45.9 (new world and Olympic record). 
80-meter hurdles—1, De la Hunty, Australia; 
Golubichnaja, U.S.S.R.; 3, Sander, Germany; 4, 
eee os mie ee gue Britain; 
ankers-Koen, Netherlan id not finish). 
‘ime—0:10.9. : eo 
New aonan ae feet 
record); 2, udina, 
USS.R., 20 feet 1.73 inches; 3, Cawley, Great 
, 19 feet 5,06 inches; 4, Schmeizer, Ger- 
Many, 19 feet 4.28 inches; 5 (tie), Lust, Nether- 
lands; Tourkina, U.S.S.R., 18 feet 11.62 inches. 
_ 8-lb. shot put—1, Zybina, U.S'S.R., 50 feet 2.58 
inches (new world and Olympic record); 2, Wer- 


Pie Arte Stee cei RE 


= 


= hans 


\ 


ve meches; 4 “iPyshkevich, 

13 inches; 5, Kille, Germany, 

inches; 6, Williams, New Zealand, 

Discus— Romaschkova, Sis 168 feet 

on. iiahics. (new Olympic record); Bagrjanceva, 

S.S.R., 154 feet 55§ inches; 3, sathnenee: US.- 

Dh. feet 915 inches; 4, Toyoka Yoshina, 

Japan, 143 feet 958 inghes: 5, Haidegger, Austria 

2 feet 814 inches; 6. , Manoliu, Rumania, 139 feet 
114% eet 


5. *Chudina, 

93 Techies: 3, Gorchamova, 
163 feet 3.15 inches; 4, Zybina, U.S.S.R., 

158 feet 7.57 inches; 5, Kelsby, ‘Denmark, i5i feet 


8.1 inches; 6, Mueller, Germany, 145 ‘feet 6.87 
inches, s 
SWIMMING 
Men 


100-meter freestyle—1, Scholes, U.S.; 2, Suzuki, 
Japan; 3, Larsson, Sweden; 4, Goto, Japan; ‘55, 
Kadas, Hungary; 6, Aubrey, Australia. Time— 

400-meter freestyle—i1, Boiteux, France; 2, 
Konno, U.S.; 3, Ostrand, Sweden; 4, Duncan, 
South Africa; 5, Wardrop, Great Britain; as 
Moore, U.S. Time—4:30.7 (new Olympic record) . 

1,500-meter freestyle—1, Konno, U.S.; 2, Hashi- 
zume, Japan; 3, Okamoto, Brazil; 4, McLane, 
U.S.; 5, Bernardo, France; 6, Kitamura, Japan. 
Time—i8:30.0 (new Olympic record). 

100-meter backstroke—1, ‘errr U.Su; 25: 
Bozon, France; 3, Taylor, U.S.; , Stack, U8. 5, 
Galvao, Argentina; 6, St oavepe Great Britain. 
Time—1:05 (mew Olympic record). 

saaieely breaststroke—1, Davies, Australia; 2, 
Stassforth, U.S.; 3, Klein, Germany; 4, Hirayama, 
Japan; 5, Kajikawa, Japan; 6, Nagasawa, Japan, 
Time—2:34.4 (new cla ae record). 

800-meter coer U.S. (Moore, Woolsey, Kon- 
no, McLane); 2, Japan; 3, France; 4, Sweden; 5, 
Hungary; 6, Great Britain. Time—8:31.1 (new 
Olympic record). 

Springboard diving—1, Browning, U.S., 205.29 
points; 2, Anderson, U.S., 199.84; 3, Clotworthy, 
U.S., 184.92; 4, J. Capilla, Mexico, 178.33; 5, 
Brener, U.S.S.R., 165.63; 6, Busin, Brazil, 155.91. 

High diving—i, Lee, US., 156.28 points; Qed 
Capilla, Mexico, 145. 21; 3, Haase, Germany, 141.31; 
4, McCormack, US. 138. 44; 5, A. Capilla, Mexico, 
136. 44; 6, Perea, Mexico, 128.28. 


Women 


100-meter.freestyle—1, Szoke, Hungary; 2, Ter- 
meulen, Netherlands; 3, Hungary; 4, 
Harrison, South ABC, 


Mee Hungary; 
USS.; Andersen, Denmark; 6, "soebeiy, Hungary. 
Pie: 12.1 (new Olympic record). 

100-meter backstroke—1, Harrison, South Africa; 
2, Wielema, Netherlands; 3, Stewart, New Zea- 
land; 4, De Korte, Netherlands; 5, Stark, U.S.; 
6, Herrbruck, Germany. Time—1:14.3. 

et *preaststroke—1,-—Szekely, Hungary; 

Novak, Hungary; 3, Gordon, Great Britain; 

z pean: Hungary; 5, Hansen, Denmark; 6 
Gavrish, U.S:S-R. Time—2:51.7 (new Olympic 
record). r 

400-meter relay—1, Hungary (E. Novak, Temes, 
I. Novak, Szoke); 2, Netherlands; 3, United States: 
4, Denmark; 5, Great a 6, Sweden. Time— 
4:24.4 (new Olympic recor 

Pee diving—1,; McCormick, U.S., 147.30 
points; 2, Mareau, France, 139.34; 3, ‘Jensen, U.S., 


127.57; 4, Krutova, U.S. 8. R., 116. 86; 5) Welsh, 
Great Britain, 116.38; 6, Zhigalova, U.S.S.R., 
113.83. 


High diving—1, McCormick, U.S., 79.37 points; 
2, Myers, U.S., ; 3, Irwin, U.S., 70.49; 4, Pel- 
lissard, France, 69. 68; Dy Long, Great 'Britain, 
63.19; 6 Vereina, U.S.S.R.. 61.09. 


WRESTLING 
Free-Style 


Flyweight—1, Cemici, Turkey; 2, seat es eae 
3 Mollaghassemi, Iran; 4, Sajadov, U.S.S Bin 

eber, Germany; 6, Baise, South Africa. 

Ban sorecie nti: Ishii, Japan; 2, Namedbekov, 
U.S.S.R.; 3, Jadav, India; 4, Vesterby, Sweden; 
5, Saribacak, Turkey; 6, Benczen, Hungary. 

Featherweight—i, Sit, Turkey; 2, Guivtechi, 
Iran; 3, Henson, "U.S.; 4, Mangave, India; 5, 
‘Tominaga, Japan: 6, Makinen, Finland. 

Lightweight—1, Anderberg, Sweden; 2, Evans, 
U.5:573, Tofvighe, Iran; 4, Jalgyrjan, U.S.S.R.; 5, 
Talosela, Finland; 6 tie), Nettesheim, Germany; 
himotori, Japan. 

SiWelterweight—1, Smith, U.S.; 2, Berlin, Sweden; 
3, Modjtabavi, Iran; 4, ‘Longarela, Argentina; 5 


| (tie), 


867 

(tie), Pee _{Ozechoslovakia; ‘Moussa, Egypt; Ya- 
mazaki, 

Middiewsicht—1, Gimakuridze, bb arta 2, 


Gholamreza, Iran: 3, Guries, Hungar. Gocki, 
Germany: 5, Zafer, Turkey; 6 (tie), Bit, South 
Africa; Genugh, Argentina 

Light heavyweight—1, Palm, Sweden; 2, Witten- 


hee” U.S.; 3, A. Atan, Turkey; 4, Englas, U.S.- 
5.325; Zandi, Iran; 6, Theron, South Africa. 
Heavyweight—1, Ake eee U.S.S.R.; 2) hes 


3, Richmond, Great Britain; 4, 
I: Atan, Turkey; 5, Kerslake, U.S.; 6, Kangas- 
niemi, Finland. 


Greco-Roman 


Flyweight—Gourevitch, U.S.S.R. 
Bantamweight—Hodos, Hungary. 
Featherweight—Pounkine, U.S.S.R. 
Lightweight—Safine, U.S.S.R. 
Welterweight—Szilvasi, Pnacner! 
Middleweight—Gronberg, Sweden. 
Light heavyweight—Grondanl. Paae 
Heavyweight—-Kotkas, U.S.S 


BOXING (Finals) 

De ge ee Sa U.S., defeated Basel, 

an, 

Boalsmicieh(—irnateine Finland, defeated 
MeNally, Ireland. 

Featherweight—Zachara, de- 
feated Caprari, Italy 

‘Lightweight—Bolognesi, Italy, defeated Antkie- 
wicz, Poland. 

Light-welterweight—Adkins, U.S., defeated Med- 


nov, U.S.S.R. 
Welterweight—Chychla,. Poland, defeated Scher- 


Ger- 


Czechoslovakia, 


bakoy, U.S.S 

Light-satidleveight—Papn- Hungary, defeated 
Schalkwyk, South Africa. : 
Middleweight—Patterson, U.S., knocked out 


Tita, Rumania (1). 
Light- heavyweight—Lee, U.S., defeated Pacenza, 
Argentina. 
Heavyweight—Sanders, U.S., 
son, Sweden (disq. 2). 


GYMNASTICS 
Men 
Free exercises—1, Thoressen, 


defeated Johans- 


Sweden; 2 (tie), 


Uesako, Japan; Jokiel, Poland; 4, Ono, Japan; pr 
Laitinen, Finland; 6’ (tie), Stout, U.S.; Lindh 
Sweden. 

Ri: + Chaguinian, U.S.S.R.; Tchoukarine, 
U.S.S.R.; 3 (tie), Eugster, Switverihd: Leonkine, 
Ler R.: 5, Mouratov, U.S.S.R.; 6, Takemoto, 
apan. 


Parallel bars—1, Engster, Switzerland; 2, Tchou- 
karine, U.S.S.R.; Stalder, Switzerland; 4, Cha- 
guinian, U.S.S.R.; 5 (tie), Davis, Czechoslovakia; 
Tschbold, Switzerland: Kovolkov, F 

Side horse—1, Tchoukarine, U.S.S.R.; sa (tie), 
Korolkov, U.S.S.R.; Chaguinian, U.S.S.R 4 
Revelman, U.S.S.R.: 5, Stalder, Switzerland; 6, 
Sauter, Austria. 

Horizontal bar—1, Gunthard, Switzerland; 2 
Stalder, Switzerland; Schwarzman, T= 
many; 4, Savolainen, Finland; 5, Tchoukarine, 
U.S.S.R.; 6, Tschbold, Switzerland, 

Long horse—1, Tchoukarine, U.S.S.R.; 2, Take- 
moto, Japan; 3 (tie), Uesako, Japan; Ono, Japan; 
5 (tie), Engster, Switzerland; Fivian, Switzerland; 
Wied, Germany. 


All Around—1, Tchoukarine, U.S.S.R.; 2, Cha- 
‘guinian, U.S.S. R aot Stalder, Switzerland; 4, 
Mouratov, U.S.S.R.; 5, Engster, Switzerland; 6, 


Korolkov, U.S.S.R 
Teams—1, U.S.S.R.; 2, Switzerland; 3, Finland; 
4, Germany; 5, Japan; 6, Hungary. 


Women 


Free exercises—1, Ileti, Hungary; 2, Gorokhova- 
kasa, U.S.S.R.; 3 (tie), Korondi, Hungary; Gylyas, 
Augen Ourbanovitch, U.S.S.R.; 6, Minaitcheva, 

Side horse vault—i, Kalinthouk, U.S.S.R.; 2, 
Gorokhovakasa, U.S. S'R.; 3.3; 2 Minatcheva, U.S.- 


S.R.; 4, Djougueli, U.S.S.R.; ni Ourkanovitch, 
U.S.S.R.; 6, Botcharova, U.S.S 

Beam—1, Botcharova, U.S.S. Re: 2, Gorokhova- 
kasa, U.S. S.R. Tako Korondi, USS. R.; 4, Keleti, 


U.S.8.Re; 5, Ourbanovitch, U.S.S.R.; 
tcheva, Bulgaria. 

Uneven bars—1, Korondi, Hungary; 2, Gorok- 
hovakasa, U.S.S.R.; 3, Keleti, Hungary; 4 (tie), 
Botcharova, U.SS. 'R.: Danilova, U.S.SiRit wes 
Revengi, Hungary. 

Team drill—1, Sweden; U.S.S.R.; 3, Hungary. 
All Around—1, Gorakirovekaen U.S.S.R.; 
Betcharovd, U.S.S.R.; 3, Korondi, Hungary; 
Minaitcheva, U.S.S.B.; ie Ourbanovitch, U.S.S.R.; 

6, Keleti, Hungary. 


6, Stan- 


Team point score—l, U.S.S.R.; 2, Hungary; 3, 
Ceschosiovakins 4, Sweden; 5, Germany; 6, 
aly. 


— , ww asi 


WEIGHT LIFTING 


Bantam t—1, Ododoy, U.S.S5.R., 315 kilos 
(new Ouaoe record); 2, Namdjou, iran, 307.5; 
3, M 3 4 Korea, 295 


, Iran, 300; 4, Kim, 3 5, 
Mahgoub, Egypt, 292.5; 6, Lanoero, Philippines, 


Olympic record); 2, Lopatin, U.S.S.R., 350; 3, 


, H. Kim, South Korea, 
345; 5, Ferdows, Iran, 345; 6, Eltouni, Egypt, 342.5. 
Middieweig'! 


338 8: 
Kim, South Korea, 382.5; 4, Ragab, Egypt, 382.5; 
a Laham, Lebanon, | 370; 6, Hedberg, Sweden, 


1.5. 

Light-heavyweight—1, Lomakin, U.S.S.R., 417.5 
kilos; 2, Stanczyk, U.S., 415; 3, Vorobjev, 
U:S.S.R., 407.5; 4, Rahnavardi, Iran, 402.5; 5, 
eee, France, 400; 6, Bloomberg, South Africa, 

Middle-heavyweight—1, Schemansky, U.S., 445 
kilos; 2, Novak, U.S.S.R., 410; 3, Kilgour, Trinidad, 
402.5; 4, Saleh, Egypt, 397.5; 5, Pojhan, Iran, 
387.5; 6, McDonald, Australia, 385. 

Heavyweight—1, Davis, U.S., 460 kilos (new 
aie record); 2, Bradford, -U.S., 437.5; 3, 
Seivetti, Argentina, 432.5; 4, Schattner, Germany, 
422.5; 5, Baillie, Canada, 420; 6, Ferreira, Argen- 


tina, 410, 
FENCING 


Foil—1, D’Oriola, France, 8 victories 12 hits; 
2, E. Mangiarotti, Italy, 6-21; 3, DeRosa, Italy, 
5-22; 4, Lataste, France, 4-31; 5, Buhan, France, 
4-32; 6, Younes, Egypt, 4-33. 

Team foil—France defeated Italy 8 to 6; Hun- 
gary defeated Egypt, 9 to 5 for third place. 

Epee—i, E, Mangiarotti, Italy, 7% victories; 2, 
D. Mangiarotti, Italy, 6; 3, Zappelli, Italy, 6; 
4, Buck, Luxemburg, 6; 5, Sakovits, Hungary, 5; 
6, Pavesi, Italy, 4. 

Yeam epee—], Italy; 2, Sweden; 3, Switzerland; 
4, Luxemburg. 

Saber—l, Kovacs, Hungary, 8 victories; 2, Gere- 
vich, Hungary, 7; 38, Berczelli, Hungary, 6; 4, 
Dare, Italy, 5; 5, Plattner, Austria, 4; 6, Lefevre, 
France, 3. 

Team saber—l, Hungary; 2, Italy; 3, France; 
4, United States. 

Foil (women’s)—1, Camber, Italy, 5 victories; 
2, Elek, Hungary, 5; 3, Lachmann, Denmark, 4; 
4, York, U.S., 4; 5, Garilhe, France, 4; 6, Mitch- 


ell, U.S., 4. 
BASKETBALL 


Finals—United States defeated U.S.S.R., 36-25. 
Ns defeated Argentina for third place, 


SOCCER 


Finals—Hungary defeated Yugoslavia, 2-0. Swe- 
den defeated Germany for third place, 2-0. 


CYCLING 


4,000-meter team pursuit—i, Italy (Morettini, 
Messina, De Rossi, Campana); 2, South Africa; 3, 
Great Britain; 4, France. Time—4:46,1, 

1000-meter scratch race—1, Sacchi, Italy; 2, 
Cox, Australia; 3, Potzernheim, Germany. Time— 
0:12 for the last 200 meters. 


2,000-meter tandem—1, Cox and _ Mockridge, 
Australia; 2, Robinson and Shardelow, South 
Africa; 3, Maspes and Pinarello, Italy. Time— 
0:11 for last 200 meters. 

1,000-meter time trial (standing start)—1, 
Mockridge, Australia; 2, Morettini, Italy; 3, 
Robinson, South Africa; 4, Cortoni, Argentina: 


5, MeKellow, Great Britain; 6, Hensen, Den- 
mark. Time—1:i1.1 (new Olympic record). 

Road race (194 kms.)—1, Noyelle, Belgium; 2, 
Grondelars, Belgium; 3, Ziegler, Germany; 4, 
Victor, Belgium; 5, Bruno, Italy; 6, Eucconelli, 
Italy. Time—5:06:03.4. 


FIELD HOCKEY 


Final—India defeated the Netherlands, 6-1, 
cone Britain defeated Pakistan for third place, 


WATER POLO 


Final—1, Hungary; 2, Yugoslavia; 3, Italy; 4 
United States; 5, Netherlands; 6, Belgium. 


SHOOTING 


Free pistol—i, Benner, U.S., 553 points; 2; 
Leon, Spain, 550; 3, Balogh, Hungary, 549; 4, 
Martazov, U.S.S.R., 546; 5, Vajnschtejn, U.S.S.R., 
546; 6, Ullman, Sweden, 543. 

Trapshooting (clay pigeons)—1, Genereux, Can- 
ada, 192; 2, Holmquist, Sweden, 191; 3, Liljedahl, 
Sweden, 190; 4, Capek, Czechoslovakia, 188; 
Huber, Finland, 188; 6, Coutsis, Greece, 187. 


Sporting Events—1952 


2, 
| 1,163; 


Small-bore rifle—1, Kongshaug, Norway, 1.164; 

Vionen, Sweden, 36; 3, Andreev, U.S 

U.SS.R ie 5 swe hain Lae oe 
Small-bore rifle (prone)—Sarbu, Rumania. 

Free rifle—Bogdanov, USSR. ~ 

Silhouette (pistol)—Takacs, Hungary. 

Running deer—Larsen, Norway. 


ROWING 
(2000 -meters) 

Single sculls—i, Tjukalov, U.S.S.R.; 2, Wi 
Australia; 3, Kocerka, nd; 4, Fox, 
Britain; 5, Stephen, South Africa. TFime—8:12.8. 

Arg 
Pea Fe A 
rai ole ) os 2, Germany; 3 
cox)—1, ance; 2, ; 
Denmark; 4, Italy; 5, Finland. Time—8:28.6. 

Pairs (without cox)—1, United States pt 
and Price); 2, Belgium; 3, Switzerland; 4, Great 
Britain; 5, France. Time—8:48.8. 

Fours (with cox)—1i, Czechoslovakia (Mejta, 
Hevlis, Jindra, Lusk, Koranda); 2, Switzerland; 
3, United States; 4, Great Britain; 5, Finland. 
Time—7: 33.4, 

Fours (without cox)—1, Yugoslavia; 2, France; 
Cie ire 4, Great Britain; 5, Poland. 

716.0. 

Eights—1, United States; 2, U.S.S.R.; 3, Aus- 
ys 4, Great Britain; 5, Germany. Time— 


a 


CANOEING 
(10,000 meters) 

Canadian singles—1, Havens, U.S_; 
Hungary; 3, Jindra, Czechoslovakia; 4, 
Sweden; 5, Lane, Canada; 
land. Time—57:41.1. 

Canadian pairs—1, France (Turlier and Laudet); 
2, Canada; 3, Germany; 4, U.S.S.R.; 5, United 
States; 6, Czechoslovakia, Time—54:08.3. 

Kayak singles—Stromberg, Finland; 2, Fred- 
riksson, Sweden; 3, Scheuer, Germany; 4, Hansen, 
Denmark; 5, Gulbrandsen, Norway; 6, ech, 
Czechoslovakia, Time—47:22.8. 

Kayak pairs—i, Finland (Wires and Hietanen); 


2, Novak, 
Backlund, 
6, Fagerstrom, Fin- 


}2, Sweden; 3, Hungary; 4, Austria; 5, Norway; 6, 


Germany. Time—44:21.3. 

1,000-meter kayak—l, Fredriksson, Sweden; 2 
Stromberg, Finland; 3, Gantois, France; 4, Kroft 
Netherlands; 5, Miltenberger, Germany; 6, Van- 
bera, Czechoslovakia. Time—4.07.9. 

1,000-meter Canadian pairs—1, Denmark (Rasch 
and Haunstoft); 2, Czechoslovakia; 3, Germany; 
4, France; 5, Hungary; 6, Austria. Time—4:38.3. 

1,000-meter Canadian singles—1, Holecek, Czech- 
oslovakia; 2, Parti, Hungary; 3, Ojanpera, Fin- 
land; 4, Havens, U.S.; 5, Andersson, Sweden; 6, 
Berckhan, Germany. Time—4:56.3. 

1,000-meter kayak pairs—1, Finland (Wires and 
Hietanen); 2, Sweden; 3, Austria; 4, Germany; 5 
Norway; 6, France. Time—3:51.1. 

Women’s 500-meter kayak—1l, Saimo, Finland; 
2, Liebhart, Austria; 3, Savina, S.Sckiopete 
Anker-Doedens, Netherlands; 5, Svendsen, Den- 
mark; 6, Hartmann, Hungary. Time—2:18.4. 


z 
'’ 


YACHTING 
aeae Class—1, Italy; 2, United States; 3, Portu- 
a. 


gal. 
Six-meter—1, United States; 2; Norway; 3, 
Finland. 

5.5-meter—1, United States; 2, Norway; 3, 
Sweden. 

Dragon—l, Norway; 2, Sweden; 3, Western 
Germany. < 
Finn—1i, Denmark; 2, Great Britain; 3, Sweden. 

EQUESTRIAN 


Dressage—1, St. Cyr, Sweden, 556.5 points; 3, 
Hartel, Denmark, 541.5; 3, Jousseaume, France, 541; 
4 (tie), Boltenstern, Sweden; Trachsel, Switzer- 
land, 531; 6, Chammartin, Switzerland, 529.5. 

Team dressage—1, Sweden, 1,592.5 points; 2, 
Switzerland, 1,575;.3, Germany, 1,501; 4, France, 
1,423; 5, Chile, 1,340.5; 6, United States, 1,259.5. 

Military event—1, Von Blixen-Finecke, Sweden, 
23.33 penalty pts.; 2, Le Frant, France, 54.50; 3, 
Busing, Germany, 55.50; 4, Marcado, Argentina, 
Pepe 5, Wagner, Germany, 65.66; 6, D’Inzeo, Italy, 

Military (team)—1, Sweden, 221.94 penalty 
pts.; 2, Germany, 235.49; 3, United States, 587.16; 
Sirdkeee 617; 5, Denmark, 828.66; 6, Ireland, 


Prix des Nations—1, D’Oriola, France; 2, Christi, 
Chile; 3, Thiedemann, Germany, 

Prix des Nations (team)—1, Great Britain; 2, 
Chile; 3, United States; 4, Brazil; 5, France; 6, 
Germany. _ . 


_ 2:90. (U.S.: 


the United 
which competed the following were point winners: 


UNOFFICIAL TEAM SCORES 
Bob- 

Ski Skate sled Hockey Total 

4 0 12546 


BNOUWA Coc. bcs J. 8015 45 0 

United States : 262 48 10 3 894 
inland: °. 35. 

Austria 53 5 2 0 60 

Germany 2014 10 20 0 504% 

eo <a 1645 . . : gue 

Netherlands Oo 24 0 0 24 

Switzerland a ot “ e iY 

ce Bt ae Z 

Great Britain 9 13 Z 9 9 8B 
COL, sa : 

Hungary .<.... 0 4 0 0 4 

Czechoslovakia 0 0 0 3 3 

“SG AT Tos ae Se 0 0 1 0 1 

BEAKER Md: © ccc vivi ets cia « 0 12. 0 0 Ig 

SKIING ; 

Jumping—i, Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway, 226 

points. (U.S. places: 12, Keith Wegeman; 15, 


Art Devlin; 18, Art Tokle; 22, Willis Olson.) 

Slalom—1i, Othmar Schneider, Austria. Time— 
E 9, Brooks Dodge; 18, Jack Reddish; 
22, Darrell Robinson.) 

Giant Slalom—1, Stein Eriksen, Norway. Time 
—2:25. (U.S.: 6, Brooks Dodge; 25, Jack Reddish; 
29, Jack Nagel; 35, David Lawrence.) 

Downhill—1, Zeno Colo, Italy. Time—2:30.8. 
(U.S.:_5, William Beck; 12, Richard Buek; 14, 
Jack Reddish.) = 

Nordic Combined—i, Simon Slaatvik, Norway, 
451.621 points. (U.S.: 11, Ted Farwell; 21, Thomas 
Jacobs; 22, John Ha} 

18-Km. Race (1114 miles)—1, Halgeir Brenden, 
Norway. Time—1:01:34.0. (U.S.: 42, Ted Farwell; 
54, Wendall Broomhall; 62, Thomas Jacobs; 65, 
John Burton; 68, George Hovland, Jr.; 69, Robert 
Pidacks; 71, John Caldwell.) 

50-Km. Race (31 mi. 120 yds.)—1, Veikko Haku- 
linen, Finland. Time—3:33:33.0. (No American 
competitors.) 

40-Km. Relay (25 miles)—1, Finland. Time— 


2:20:16.0. (U.S.: 12th.) 

Women’s Slalom—i, Mrs. Andrea Mead Law- 
rence, United States. Time—2:10.6. (Other U.S.: 
5, Imogene Opton; 15, Jannette Burr; 21, Katy 
Rodolph.) ; 

Women’s Giant Slalom—i, Mrs. Andrea Mead 
Lawrence, United States. Time—2:06.8. (Other 
U.S.: 5, Katy Rodolph; 14, Imogene Opton; 20, 
Jannette Burr.) 


Sporting Events—1952 Olympic Games; Soccer Records 
1952 Olympic Winter Games 


Bislett Stadium, Oslo, Norway, Feb. 14-25 


Norway won the unofficial championship of the sixth Ol ic Winter Gam Vy, : 
States was second with 8915 points, and Finland third with 73 ath on no 46 ASene 


rf 


the 30 nations 


Women’s Downhill—1, 
Austria, Time—1:47.1. '(U.S.: 17, Andrea Mead 
Lawrence; 19, Betty 


Weir; 23, Kat; [sl : 
rh a Burr.) ; aty Rodolph 


._Women’s 10-Km. Race (614 miles)—1, Lydia 
Videman, Finland. Time—41.40.0. a Ana 


competitors.) Cpeep SKATING 


Trude Jochum Beiser 


, Don McDermott; 
John Werket; 15, Robert Fitzgerald.) 
Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. 
.: 13, John Werket; 17, Ken 
Henry; 18, Pat McNamara; 28, Don McDermott.) 
Bs meters—1, Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. 
Time—8:10.6 (new Olympic record). (U.S.: 25, Pat 


ag 


McNamara; 30, Ken Henry; 33, Charles Burke; 
34, Alfred Broadhurst.) 
1 meters—1, Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. 


Time—i6:45.8 (new world and Olympic record). 
(U.S.: 16, Pat McNamara; 25, Alfred Broad- 
hurst; 27, Charles Burke.) 


FIGURE SKATING 
Men—i, Richard Button, United States, 192.256 


points, (Other U.S.: 3, James Grogan; 4, Hayes 
Jenkins.) 

Women—1, Jeanette Altwegg, Great Britain, 
161.760 points, 141 place pts. (U.S.: 2, Tenley 


Albright; 4, Sonya Klopfer; 5, Virginia Baxter.) 

Pairs—1, Ria and Paul Falk, Germany, 11.400 
points, 11.5 place points. (U.S.: 2, Peter and 
Karol Kennedy; 6, John Nightingale and Janet 


Gerhauser.) BOBSLEDDING 


Two-man—i, Germany No. 1; driver, Andreas 
Ostler. Time—5:24.54. (U.S.: 2, United States 
No. 1; driver, Stan Benham; 7, United States 
No. 2; driver, Fred Fortune.) 

Four-man—1, Germany No. 1; driver, Andreas 
Ostler. Time—5:07.84. (U.S.: 2, United States 
No, 1; driver, Stan Benham; 9, United States No. 
2; driver Jim Bickford.) 


ICE HOCKEY 


oal; 

WwW. L. fT. Pts. For Agst. 
Canada s.c.uh. iis 7 0 1 15 71 14 
United States ..... 6 1 1 13 43 21 
MPWECEN ee aai ey hee os 2 0 12 48 19 
Czechoslovakia ..... 6 2 0 12 47 18 
Switzerland ........ 4 4 0 8 40 40 
Poland, 320. aesn? 2 5 1 5 21 56 
Pinlandoarsse aah ae 2 6 0 4 21 69 
GOL May vei o. oipiese ns 1 6 1 3 21 53 
Norway ....... 8 0 0 15 46 


; vy +0; 
Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 
oO 


PEN 

1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago 
Manhattan Brewers, 1. 

1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstafis was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 
second a 2-2 tie and the scries was abandoned 
June 12, on order of the U.S. F. A. 

oe ae (R. I.) F. C., 8; Chrysler 
Detroit) F. C., 5. 
: lodi-42—Galiatin (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- 
tucket Arcs ON aE 

1942-43—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. 

1943-44—Hispanos (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan 
Strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals to 0. 

1944-45—New York Brookhattans defeated the 
Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2. 

1945-46—Chicago Vikings 3; Ponta Delgadas, 
Fall River, Mass., 2. ‘ 

1946-47—-Ponta Delgadas,-Fall River, Mass., 9; 
Spartas, Chicago, Ill., 3. 


1947-48—Simpkins-Ford, St. Louis, Mo., 3; 
Brookhattan-Galicia, New York, N._Y., 2. 

ech geet 3 C. (Morgan, Pa.), 4; Phil- 
adelphia Nationals, 3. 

1949-50—Simpkins Ch pee: Mo.), 3; Ponta 
elgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 1. 
 cermenHuncarian Ss, C. (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), 10; Heidelberg (Pa.) S. C., 4. (2-game 


totals. . Mls 
Oee1.5¢—Harmarville (Pa.) S.C., 7; Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Nationals, 5 (2-game totals). 


AMATEUR 
1937-38—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 2; 
Heidelberg (Pa.) F.C., 1. 


1938-39—Fall River St. Michael’s, 3; Gallatin 
(PaeeS:Cr ok 

1939-40—Morgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 1; 
Fall River Firestones, 0. 

1940-41—Fall River S. C. (Mass.), 2; Chrysler 
S.C. (Detroit), 1. 

1941-42—Fall River S. C. 4; Morgan 


(Mass.), 
U. S. C. O. (Morgan, Pa.), 3. 
1942-43—Mcrgan Strassers (Morgan, Pa.), 4; 
Baltimore Santa Maria’s, 1 

1943-44—Kintracht S. C. (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 5; 
Morgan Strassers, 2. 

1944-45—Eintracht S. C. (Brouklyn, N. Y.), 1; 
St. Louis Raftery’s, 0. 

1945-46—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 5; 
Castle Shannon (Pa.), 2. 

1946-47—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 10; 
St. Louis Carondelets, 1. 

1947-48—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Curry (Pa.) Vets, 1. 

1948-49—Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club, 7; St. 
Louis Zenthoeffer’s, 1. 

1949-50—Ponta Delgadas (Fall River, Mass.), 4; 
Harmarville (Penna.), 1. 
1950-51--German-Hungarian S. C, 
N. Y.), 4;~Harmarville (Pa.), 3. " 
1951-52—-Raiders, St. Louis, Mo., 3; Lusitanio, 
Kone es 


7 


(Brooklyn, 


OTHER SOCCER WINNERS IN 1951-52 


ional Junior Cup—Western: Lions S.C., Chi- 
Aapleg m1. Eastern: Kollsman Juniors, Brooklyn, 


IN|. Sie : 
Lewis Cup—Philadelphia Nationals. 
New York State—German-Hungarians. 


National Intercollegiate, San Francisco, Feb. 3— 
Temple University, 2; San Francisco, 0. 


Football Association Cup, London, May 3—New- 
castle United, 1; Arsenal, 0. : 
English League Championship, London, April 26 
—Manchester United, 6; Arsenal, 1. 
Scottish Soccer Cup, Glasgow, April 19—Mother- 
well, 4; Dundee, 0. z 
England-Scctland International, Glasgow, April 
5—England, 2; Scotland, 1. 


ve “GT et ce 


60-Meters Run 


1900 A. E, Kraenzlein, United States,......... a 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States. 

100-Meters Run 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States..............12s 
1900 F. e W. Jarvis, United States ~secaves cD 4-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States. ... 11s 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States. ...:. 
1908 E Walker, South beta 


a 


1912 R. C. Craig, United States. . 0 4-5s 
1920 C. W. Paddock, U. S. ......... 10 4-5s 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great Britain 10.6s 
1928 Percy Williams MEARE 2. areas 


Ca: 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States... 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States-. 
1948 Harrison Dillard. United States ae 
1952 Lindy Remigino, United States.......... 10.4s 


200-Meters Run 


1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury. aited States.. 22 1-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States........... 21 3-5s 
MOR use SROTT, OONROG 9. ii og. sc patewnd nese does 
1912 R. C. Craig, United States............... 21.7s 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States........... 2: 
Scholz, United States...... -21.6s 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada........ ee 21 4-5s 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States............ .21. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States........ tse ote 
1948 Mel Patton. United States.............. 21.1s 
1952 Andrew Stanfield, United States. 111177) 20.7s 


400-Meters Run 


1896 T, E. Burke, United States.. . 64 1-5s 
1900 M, W. Long, United States. -49 2-5s 
1904 H. I, Hillman, United State: 49 1-5s 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States ..53 1-5s 
8 W. Be ae Great Britain, walkover 50s 
2 C, D. Reidpath, United States........... 48.25 
1920 B. Rudd, South Africa wprelatcte te 49 3-55 
1924 E. < Diaaell Great Britain. .......)...47.6s 
1928 R. J. Barbuti, United States...../... 474-58 
1932 William Carr, United States........... 46.2s 
1936 Archie Williams, United States....... 46.58 
1948 Arthur Wint, Jamaica.................5 46. 
1952 George Rhoden, Jamaica, B.W.I........ 45.9s 


800-Meters Run 


1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain......... 2m. Ills 
1900 A. E. Tysoe, Great Britain. . 1 2-55 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States. im. 56: 
1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States...... "2m: 1-5s 
1908 M. W. penpard, United States...1m. 52 4-5s 
1912 J. E. Meredith, United States...... im. 51.9s 
1920 A. G. Hill, Great Britain. im. 
1924 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain... 
1928 D. G. A. Lowe, Great Britain. im 
1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain...lm. 49.85 
1936 John Woodruff, United States..... Im. 52.9 
1948 Mal Whitfield, United States...... Im, 49.2s 
1952 Mal Whitfield, United States........ lm 49,.2s 
1,500-Meters Run 
1896 E. H. Flack, Great Britain....... = 33 1-5s 
1900 C. Bennett, Great Britain. .4m. 6s 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States..4m 5 2-5s 
1906 J. we ra eee United States...... 4m, 12s 
1908 rare W. Sheppard, , United: States...4m. 3 2-55 
1912 A, Jackson, Great er itata Ry ot oiNe 3m. 56.8s 
1920 A. 4. Hill, Great Britain. .-.4m. 1 4-5s 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. -.+.. 3m. 53.68 
1928 H. E. Larva, Finland...........3m. 53 1-5s 
1932 Luigi Beccali, Italy ate taaiatre nee 3m. 51,2s 
1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand...... 3m. 47.85 
1948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden............ 3m. 49.8s 
1952 Joseph Barthel, Luxemburg......... 3m. 45.2s 
3,000-Meters Steeplechase : 
1920 P. Hodge, Great OU ag a a .10m. 2 2-5s 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland. visio eteieyehs AGUA, 70 0c08 
1928 T. A. Loukola, Hinland fon vane 9m. 21 4-5s 
1932 Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland. -10m. 33.4s 


(About 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 
Volnari Iso-Hollo, Finland......... 9m. 3.8s 
Thure Sjoestrand, Sweden 9m. 4.6s 
Horace Ashenfelter, United States. 8m. 45.4s 


3,200-Meters er repipehase 
A. Russell, Great Britain 


4,000-Meters sesvplecheas 
C. Rimmer, Great Britain...,..., 12m. 58 2-5s 


5,000-Meters Run 


1952 


1908 10m. 47 4-5s 


1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland ..14m. 36.6s 

1920 J. Guillemot, France..... 14m. 55 3-5s 

1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland 14m. 31.2s 

1928 Willie Ritola, Finland. ..14m. 38s 

1932 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland ..14m. 30s 

19386 Gunnar Hockert, Finland..... 14m. 22.2s 
*With Wind. 


Sper Buchs OGRE 


Olympic Games Champions 
TRACK AND FIELD (MEN) 


; oe yaa Kusocinski, Poland. 


1948 Gaston Relff. Be’ 


Gielen: Country 


| 1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland......... 


5-Mile Run f 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 
1908 E. R. Voigt. Bb n Britain. io... 
000-Meters Run 
1912 H. scoleheintaen, Finland: 2.5552 
1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... m. 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland............30m. 
1928 Paavo Nurmi, Finland...... 


Iimari Salminen, Finland _.. 
iste Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. res 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia. ..... 


n 
1896 S. Loues, Greece................ 
1900 Teato,. France: ». = 7.86 sn eee 
1904 T. & Hicks, United States..... 3h 
1906 W. Sherring, Canada...... 
1908 John J. Hayes, United States. 
1912 K. K. MeArthur, South recs, 2h. 36m. 54:8s 
1920 H. Kolehmainen, Finland... .2h. 32m. 35 4-5s 
1924 A, O. Stenroos, and. . 2h. 41m. 22.6s 
1928 El Ouafl, France. tose een ea. Sone 
1932 Juan Zabala, Argentina......... 2h. 31m. 
1936 Kitei Son, Japan. - ......... 2h. 29m. 19.2s 
1948 D. Cabrera, Argentina......... 2h. 51.6s 


34m. 
Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia .2h. 23m. 03., 


1952 2s 
10,000-Meters Cross-Country cps 

1920 Paavo Nurmi, Finland. ............. tm, 15s 

1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland........ -.. 32m. 54,8s 

1,500-Meters Walk ; 

1906 George V. Bonhag, United States .7m,. 12 3-5s 


3,000-Meters Walk 


1920 Ugo Frigerio, Italy. -.13m. 14 1-5s 
3,500-Meters Walk 
1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain.........14m. 55s 


10,000-Meters Walk 


1912 G. H. Goulding, Canada: seh eon 46m. 

1920 Ugo Frigerto, Italy: lee. ceeekeee 48m. 6 1-5s 

1924 Ugo Frigerio, Italy) = o.5. seen 47m. 49s 

1948 J. F. Mikaelsson, Sweden ......... 45m. 13.2s 

1952 John Mikaelsson, Sweden......... 45m. 02.8s 
10-Mile Walk 

1908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain... 1h. 15m. 57 2-5s 


50,000-Meters Walk 


Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. .4h, 50m. 10s 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain. yi 30m. 41.45 
J. A, Lundgren, Sweden........ 41m. 52s. 
Giuseppe Bordoni, JLLY.<< ih De are 28m. 07.8s 


110-Meters Hurdles 
Curtis, United lege 
1900 A. C. 
1904 F. bs 
1906 R. 


200- :Meters Hurdles 


1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United ais Sei, & 25 2-! 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United States, os 3a 3s 
ate 400-Meters Hurdles 
. B. Tewksbury, United Sta ~ 
1904 H. L. Hillman, United eT ae a 
1908 C. J. Bacon, United Statesi asewecenae 55s 
1920 F. F. Loomis, United States, coe eee 54s 
1924 F. M. Taylor, United States........... 52.6s 
1928 Lord Burghiey, Great Britain,.,./_,. 53 2-5s 
1932 Robert Tisdall, Ireland..............-.. 51.8s 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United States............ 52.45 
1948 Roy Cochran, United States......)).../ 51.1s 
1952 Charles Moore, United States...) °° 50.8s 
2,500-Meters Sprans 
1900 G. W. Orton, United States. . se MMs, 345 
1904 J. D. Lightbody, United States ...7m, 39 3-5s 
Standing High Jomy 

1900 R. C. Ewry, United States. .5ft. 5in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States... 1.) aft. 23 lin 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States ...... .5ft. 1 6-8in 
1908 R. C, Ewry, United States. ©2075 7 ft. 2in 
1912 Platt Adams, United States ...... 5ft. 4 1-4in 


oa 


ee ee tg 


6 dig 


9 
i 
; 


<= 


; 


Clark United State 


1G Py 11 1-4in 

t Hee “States. 6it. 2 4-5in 
it & ; Bate United st eader “gp Et. llin 
See One . 9 7-8in 

1908 H. F. Porter,. United: States........... ft. 3in 
1912 Alma W. Richards, United arabes 2 - -6ft. 3in 
R. Landon, United States.....6ft. 3-8in 

H. M. Osborn, United ..- 6ft. Gin 
1928 R. W. King, United States........ 6ft. 4 3-8in 
1932 Duncan cNau ghton, Canada...6ft. 5 5-8in 


1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 15-16in 
1948 John L. Winter, Australia........... 6ft. 6in 
1952 6ft. 8.32in 


, eed 
. = 594 R. e Ewry, United States. . .10ft. 6 2-5in 
1904 R. Ewry, United pees lift. 4 7-8in 
1906 R. &: Ewry, United States......... 10ft. 10in 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United Bites ... 10ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece -........ ft. 3-4in 
Running Broad Jum 
1896 E. H. Clark, United States. 9 3-4in 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States. Bott 6 7=8in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States...... 24ft. lin 
1906 Myer Prinstein, United States.. 23ft. : 1-2in 
1908 Frank Irons, United States...... 4ft. 6 1-2in 


t. 

A. L. Gutterson, United States. 24ft. 11 1-4in 

Wm. Petterssen, Sweden 23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States. 25ft. 4 3-8in 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States. 25ft. 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. 26ft. 5 5-16in 

_ 1848 Wiiliam Steele, United States.... 25ft. 8in 
1952 Jerome Biffle, United States 24ft. 10.03in 


400-Meters Relay 
1912 Great Britain.. 
1920 United States.. 
1924 United States.. 
1928 United States.. 
1932 United States. . 
1936 United States.... 
1948 United States 
1952 United States 


1,600 Meters 
States. 


Relay 


United 
United 
Great Britain. 
United States. 
United States. 
United States. 
Great Britain 
United States . 
Jamaica, B.W.I. .. 


Pole Vault 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
1952 


1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States. Poeage 9 3-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States. ee 9 9-10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United States. . 11ft. 6in 
1906 aed uder r, France = eS a a ee 11ft. 6in 
ilbert, Unite: ates 
1908 {z= T, Cook Jr., United ast 12ft. 2in 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States....12ft. 11 Se 21n 
sateen ~ eed United eee Boa ae é 13ft. 5in 
arnes, Unite’ ates 
1924 '\ Gienn Graham, United States J left. 11 a. 2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, United States. ...13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1936 Earl Meadows, United States. /,14ft. 3 1-4in 
1948 Owen G. Smith, United States... .14ft. 114 in 
1952 Robert Richards, United States 14ft. 11. i4in 
Soren Monit a stat brit 167ft. 

J. J. Flannagan, Unite ates:..... 4in 
i904 J. J. Flannagan, United States. 168. rig lin 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. ‘170ft. 4 1-4in 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United States. 179ft. 7 1-8in 
1920 P. = Ryan, United States...... 173ft. 5 5-8in 
1924 F. Tootell, United States...174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. Pe, Oo’ Callaghan, Ireland, ..168ft. 7 3-8in 

* 4932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, po rack -116tt. 11 1-8in 
1936 Karl Hein. Germany. .....185ft. 4 3-16in 
1948 Imry Nemeth, Hungary. .183ft. 11144in 
1952 Joseph Csermark,- Hungary.....197ft. 11.67in 


56-Lb. Weight 


Desmarteau, Canada 


E. 34ft. 4in 
J. McDonald, United States 36ft: 11 1-2in 


Pr. 


1964 
1920 


ae file a a Games Records 


eae Peres > pb 
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1896 R. S. G ie Gnttad. Seat 
arre nited Sta -95ft. . 
1900 Bauer, Hungary bs 118ft. "a oninn 
1904 M. J. Sheridanc) United States “128ft. 10 1-2in 
1906 M. Fs Sheridan, United States. ate 1-3in 
1908 _ . Sheridan, United States......134ft. 2in 
1912 A Taipale, Finland..... -148ft. 4in 
Richi and left hand—A. R. Tai raipate 
nlan 71fit. 10 1-4in 
1920 E. Niklander, Finland. . .. .146ft. 7 1-4in 
1924 C. L. Houser, United States. | |151ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States. .155ft. 3in 
1932 John Anderson, United States...162ft. 4 7-8in 
1936 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 ata 
1948 Adolfo Consolini, Italy............ 173ft. 
1952 Sim _Iness, United Staves BSttien: ain 180ft. 6. gein 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump 
1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34ft. 3 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States..... .34ft. 7 1-4in 
Running Hop, Step aaa Fant 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States......... .45ft 
1900 Myer Prinstein, United States. ee 4 1-4in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States. 47ft. 
1906 P. O’Connor, Treland.....c...heses ‘46ft. Qin 
1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain te ae 1a 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden............ a 
1920 te Tuulos, Finland. Hsieh tet. 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia........ 1 160ft. 11 ida 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan...............+.. 49ft. llin 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, SAP AW carciecapaip eieie teen 51ft. Jin 
1936 Naoto Tajima, Japan. ........ §2ft. 5 7-8in 
1948 A. Ahman, Sweden .......... 50ft. 614in 
1952 Adhemar da Silva, Brazil... ene 53ft. 2.59in 
16-Lb. Shot Put 
1896 R. S. Garrett,’ United States... Reger) 2in 
R. Sheldon, United States....... fe 1-8in 
Ralph Rose, United States..... 8ft. Tin 
M. J. Sheridan, United States.. “aot 7 4-5in 
oe Rose, United States...... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
P. J. McDonald, United States. 50ft. 4in 
Right and left ‘hand—Ralph Rose, 
United States ... - . 90ft. 5 1-2in 
V. Porhola, Finland. . -48f{t. 7 1-8in 


Clarence Houser, United States. .49ft. : 3-8in 
John Kuck, United States 52ft. 
Leo Sexton, United States. 


Hans Woelke, Germany. . 53ft. 1 13-16in 
Wilbur Thompson, United States. 56ft. 2in 
Parry O’Brien, United States..... 57ft. 1.43in 
Discus Throw—Greek ately 
W. Jaervinen, Finland. .... 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... .124f¢. 8in 
Javelin aaron 
1906 E. Lemming, avec: 175ft. 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden........... “"178ft. 7 iain 
Held in middie, “Lemiiinig 
Sweden. ~-...2 ih ees .179ft, 10 1-2in 
1912 E. Lemming, Sweden.......... 198ft. 11 1-4in 


Right and left pandeen J. Saaristo, 


Finland! V7.cseee tesa 358ft. 11 7-8in 
1920 Jonni Myyra, Finland............215ft. 934in 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland......... pe 6 3-4in 
1928 E. H. Lundquist, oye 218ft. 6 1-8in 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland.... 238ft. Tin 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany... '235ft. 8 5-16in 


.228ft. 10146in 
,.242ft. 0.79in 


Kaj T. Rautavaara, Finland. . 
Cy Young, United States. . 


Pentathlon 
H. Mellander, Sweden. 
Fri.) Bie; Norway. 
EH, R. Lehtonen, Finland. 
E. R. Lehtonen, Finland... 


1924 


1948 Capt. W. O. Grut, Sweden 
1952 Lars Hall, Sweden: ° 25-0. . ose asses 32 pts 
Decathlon 

1912 H. Wieslander, cece vcard Sta 7,724.49 pts 
1926 ED Loviand, Norway oo... ,804.35 pts 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States. ...7,710.775 pts 
1928 Paavo Xiijola, Finland. cetian 056.20 pts 
1932 James Bausch, United States..... 8,462.23 pts 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States... .7,900 pts 
1948 Robert Mathias, United States..... 7,139 pts 
1952 Robert Mathias, United States.....7,887 pts 


OLYMPIC WINTER 


GAMES 


CHAMPIONS—1924-1952 


Sites of Games 


1924—C. , France 1928—St. Moritz, 
Gee. Switzerland. 


,N. Y. 1936—Garmisch- 
“1932—Lake Placid, pate Mg 
BOBSLED 
4 Man 


1924—Switzerland (Capt. Scherrer)....5m. 45.545 
1928—United States (Capt. Fiske) 3m. 20.5s 
1932—United States (Capt. Fiske)......7m. 
1936—Switzerland (Capt. Pierre-Musy). 5m. 19.85s 
1948—United States (Capt. F..Tyler)....5m. 20.1s 
1952—Germany (Capt. A. Ostler)....5m. 07.84s 


1952—Oslo, Norway 


1956—Cortina, Italy 
(schedued) 


1940-1944—Canceled 


1948—St. Moritz, 
Switzerland 


2 Man 
1932—United States"(Capt. J. Stevens)..8m. 14.745 


1936—United States (Capt. L. Brown)..5m. 29.29s 

1948—Switzerland (Capt. F. Endrich)....5m. 29.2s 

1952—Germany(Capt. A. Ostler)........ 5m. 24.54s 
Skeleton (One Man) 

1928—United States (John ae Rey) 3m. 1.8s 

1948—Italy (Nino Bibbia) .......... 5m. 23,2s 


ee 7 


i. 


is i 


we aa ~ 
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HOCKEY 
1924—Canada 1936—Great_ Britain 
1928—Canada 194 
1982—Canada, 1 
; SPEED SKATING 
500 Meters 
1924—Charles Jewtraw, es States..... vee 448 
1928—Cilas Thunberg, Finland 
Bernt Eversen, Norway -43.45 
1932—John ge Shea, United States -43.48 
ae allangrud, oneey. . 43.45 
8—Finn Helgesen, Norwa; .43.18 
eee Henry, United Bini .43,2s 
1500 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.......... 2m. 20.88 
1928—Clas Thunberg, Finiand..... ..2m. 21.1s 
1932—Jonn H, Shea, United States 2m. 57.5s 
1936—Charles Mathisen, Norway. 2m. 19.2s 
1948—Sverre Farstad, Norway. . 2m. 17.6s 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway ».2m. 20.4s 
5,000 Meters 
1924—Clas Thunberg, Finland.............. 8m. 39s 
1928—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway . 8m. 50.5s 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States 9m. 40.85 
ee allangrud, Norway . 8m. 19.6s 
948—Reidar Kiaklev, Norway. . 8m. 29 


i958 almar Andersen, Norway Sere ae 8m.10.6s 


10,000 Meters 
1924—Julian Skutnabb, Finland ........ 
*1928—Irving Jaffee, United States ... 
1932—Irving Jaffee, United States 
1936—Ivar Ballangrud, Norway . 
1948—Ake Seyfiarth, Sweden..... 
1952—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway 

*Jafiee made best time but race canceled ae 
to thawing ice. 
FIGURE Ene EINGS 


Points 

1924—-Gillis Grafstroem, ‘Sweden Rn ae 2575.25 
1928—Gillis Grafstroem, Sweden |//)../)): 2698.25 
1932—Karl Schaefer, Austria c~ 2602.00 
1936—Karl Schaefer, AMISEYI Bi tes ken ugh eres a 2959.00 
eae Button, United States reas 
1952—Richard Button, United States. |... .192.256 

Wom 

1924-——Mrs. H. Szabo-Planck. Austria. 2094.25 
eae Boke Henie, Norway .. 2452.25 
a Henie, eee tains ate shat cee 05 


1932—Son. 
193! 


National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 
Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


‘ Baier, Germany 1 
1948—Micheline Lannoy, Pierre Baugniet, 
1952—Ria and’ 


18 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway ...-... 
1928—Johan Grottums' 


50 Kilometers 
eae Haug, Norway ........ 
1928—P Hedlund, Sweden.) ne 
1933_velt ‘Saarinen, Finland |..../.. 
1936—Elis Viklund. Sweden ........- 
1948—Nils Karlsson, Sweden ..?..... 3hr. 
1952—Veikko Hakulinen, Finland...3hr. 33m. 


Jump 
1924—Jacob T. Thams, Norway 18.96 pts. 
1928—Alired Andersen, Norway 19.208 pts. 
1932—Birger Ruud, Norway . 228.1 pi 
1936—Birger Ruud, Norway. . - ..232 pts 
1948—Petter Hugsted, Norway. . .228.1 pts. 
1952—Arnfinn Bergmann, Norway......- 226.0 pts. 
Nordic Combined 18 km. Race and Jump 
1924—Thorleif Haug, Norway .............. 18. 
1928—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway . .. 17. 
1932—Johan Grottumsbraaten, Norway...... 2 
1936—Oddbjorn Hagen, Norway «OS vic Gta eee 430. 
1948—Heikki Hasu, Finland................ 448. 
Fie ape Slaatvik, Norway :.>., sc. see 451.62 
0 Kilometers Military Race 
1994_Switzerland wats < 5c eu oo Shrs. 56m. 6s 
40 Kilometers Relay Rac 

J986—Finland: |e. evieycancenle Geena 2hrs. 41m. 33s 
1952——Finland oS. vis os ee 2hrs. 20m. 16s 


Combined Downhill and Slalom 
1936—Women—Christel Cranz, Germany ee ae ed } 
1936—Men—Franz Pinur, Germany .... 
1948—Men—Henri Oreiller, France. . ie a Lak 


1948—Women—Trude Beiser, Austria...... 6.58 aa 


Event Record Holder School Site and year 
UO 1 a a 0 a ee ere Jesse Owens.......<.. EB. Tech., Cleveland, O.| Chi 0, Til., 193: 
MAO PV ES RT ive re.e.e s 0:20.7........|Jesse Owens viata 6 i | Me eb, Cleveland’ Oo. Chisen. Tes; 1933 
BBO VOR 6 ioe ok es aig 0:48.0.075;:.......|Gerald. Cole... osasi2. Lancaster, Oblg<-5 Columbus, Ohio, 1948 
BOL Y OSs orcs do nee + 5 ee ee Lang Stapley......... Jefferson H.S., Los Sacramento, C 
Angeies, Calif...... 19 
MV TIUIG iS a) o-0 je acess SAD): stevefar sites Louis Zamperini,...... Torrance, "Torrance, Los Dele Calit., 
o aetp a ate kites eR 1934 
Joe Batiste......... Tucson, Tucson, Ariz..|Tucson, Ariz., 1939 
120-yd. high hdles./0:14.0......... Bee Miller........., aie ‘Burbank, San|Austin, Tex., 1947 
Bul Curtis) ie<.tycoe Waurika, Okla... |’! /Dun 
180-yd. low hurdles/0:18.9........ Steven C. Turner ..... Glendale H. S., Calif. . [Cong Beach, eae! is 
200 yds. lowhurdles|0:21.7........ William Bless......... Thomas Jefferson, San | 
Antonio, Texas’... Dallas, 194: 
High ump... 030 6 ft. 7:4 in... ./Gilbert La Cava.. Beverly Hills, Calif. Hollister, Cat, 1938 
Broad jump...... 24 ft. 11% in.:|Jesse Owens... ... .|E. Tech., Cleveland, Oo. Cleveland, O , 1933 
Pole vault (in)... .|13 ft. 344 in...|Fletcher A. Gilders b Northwestern HS: ® 
etroit, Mich...... 
Pole vault (out).../13 ft. 95¢ in... |John Linta........... Mansfield, Ohio....., Columbus 1939 be 
Shot put (12 lb.)..|60 ft. 9% in... |Leon Patterson...._._. Tait (Calif.) Union Los Angeles, Calif., 
1952 
Discus (large)... .|154 ft. 9 in....|Edsel Wibbels......... Wolbach, Nebr......./K 
OUI OP. ss alas 179 ft. 234 in.:|Clyde Gardner. .°. 177° Newton, Iowa.. a5 Ames, tome 15a oe 
Javelin cece, RESERNIN BAD Tis te cisretoun’s Robert Peoples........ ane Orla” |Stillwater, ‘Oxla, 1937 
y, 2. 
Relays 
440 yd. relay..... WAP Toasco we Conway relia Gath- Boys’ High, Brooklyn, 
ers, Montgomery. NX. 5 cake emerette . 
BS OSs sven. 1597) Glentress Scott, ,d9nes, Kaiser,” North H.S., Des Philadelphia, 2 ae 
CHOLS mar ern Moines, towa...... 
MUP EAL Bisry pi eiaiecaecaie ls Ce? 4 I Hey « . ee Rogers, i ‘ Loe Angeles Cait, 
OPSTAM Si arcce eels Hollywood, Calif... .. > 
fo Mile ‘a's c alave ole Bs05.5 oc ae .|Hogan, Baol, Cramer,| Roosevelt H, S., Des oad 
Recsmantieane aah Moines, Iowa...... Ames, Iowa, 1988 
Ss OE es TMCS, LOWS OS 
World Horseshoe Pitching Champions Ri 
Ringer | Year Champion Hom W. L. Pct. 
Champion Hom w. ct. | 1947 F. Isais Li =y9 
1935 Ted ‘Alien Mipambsas Calif. 21 . “155 1948 F, Isais ie Angeles, Calif, 39 2 ‘Baa 
1940 Ted Allen Boulder, Colo. 29 824 1949 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 833 
1941 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 23 3 829 1950 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34. 1 835 
1942-45 (Not held) 1951 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 35 0 .860 
1946 Ted Adlen Boulder, Colo. 22 1 = .839 1952 F. Isais Los Angeles, Calif. 34 1 835 


atl an 


“Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records 
World Track and Field Records 


Source: International Athletic Federation (Records available to Nov. 


rT? : —e3 


1, 1952) 


Better records in several cases have n eae but await official consideration 
RUNNING 
Holder ountry Date Where made 
.|Melvin Patton. We Ataeres -|May 15, 1948. .|Fresno. Calif 
Melvin Patton. . SPARS ‘|May iS 1949. .|Los Angeles, 
440 yds.. .|Herb McKenley..... Jamaica, Berkeley, 
4 S. C._ Wood _|qreat Britain .|Auce 20! 1938: [London En 
ooderson. Tea ain .| Aug. .. |London, 
880 yds........ 1 m., 49.2 8.... | Mal “Whitfield......//U. 8. A ug. 19, 1950. . Ohio” 
aS cr ....++++/Gunder Haegg uly 17, 1028. [toa olm 
qaniios .-..../8 m., 42.8 s.... .|Gunder Haegg . ug. 4, 1944. .|Stockholm 
miles.. 1.1... 13 m., 32.4s......, Gunder Haegg. Sept. 20, 1942. - |"... eee 
BrMnes 5... 28 m., 30.8 s.......|Viljo Heino ..|July 1949 Kouvola,, 
> an 
10 milerun..../48'm., 12s........ |Emil Zatopek.......|Czechoslovakia/Sept. 29, 1951 pores 
‘ zecho. 
4 Fe MUHES.. 3c). 1h., 17.m., 28.6 s...| MiKKo Hietenan..... Finland...... May 23, 1948... |. .e: eee 
4 ONGUPE Te shaisin 4s 12, an... 29 yds... |Vilio Heino: ). 0... nland..... Oct. , 1945. .|Turku 
ra RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
P Jesse Owens...... 3p ONS AL Es sos June 20, 1936. |Chieago, Il. 
- Haroid Davis....... APS CAN.S tele ea June 6, peri 
/ . ae meters, .. 5240052 8.00050. Lloyd La pat stare pos “ey 15, 1948. .|Fresno, Calif. 
; N. H. Ewell ....... Beas speemeate 9, 1948. .|Evanston, TL 
. E. MeD Bailey aia Gr ria & ya 25, 1951.. Belpeaey 
200 meters.....|20.2-'s.............% Melvin Patton...... [Lojeats Ke ce Oe May 7, 1949 Baar Angeles, 
400 meters.:...|45.8 8........-...-. George Rhoden... .. TWAS A. Ses Aug. 22, 1950. . pepe 
weden 
_ 800 meters.....|/1 m., 46.6s.... Rudolf Harbig Rrendten? Germany..... July 15, 1939..|Milan 
Oscar Gustafsson....|Sweden...... Sept. 4, 1946..|Boras 
1,000 meters.../2 m., 21.4s...... Mareel Hansenne....|France....... Aug. 27, 1948.. Gofhenta 
weden 
Gunder Haegg......|Sweden...... July 7, 1944. .|Gothenburz 
1,500 meters...|3 m., 43.s........ { Lennart Strand. . \..|Sweden....... July 15, 1947 tee 
: weden 
2,000 meters. ../5 m., 7s...........|Gaston Reiff.,...... Belgium...... Sept. 29, 1948.. gee! 
’ elgium 
3,000 meters.../7 m., 58.8 s........ Gaston Reiff........ Belgium....../Aug. 12, 1949 gerne 
. weden 
meters. ../13 m., 58.2 s.......|Gunder Haegg......|Sweden...... Sept. 26, 1942; )....0% coe 
1,000 meters. .|29 m., 02.6 s..... Emil Zatopek....... Chock micvatin Aug. 4, 1950.. gee x 
nian 
15,000 meters. .|44 m., 54.6 s .|Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. . ive 
zecho. 
20,000 meters. ./59 m., 51.7 s....... Emi) Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. . bee 
zecho, 
25,000 meters. |i h.. 20 m.. i4 s. Mikko Heitanen. ..|Finland. | Mey 23.9948) eee 
30,000 meters. .|1 hr., 38 m., 54s... |J. Z. Maskatchenkov.|U.S.S.R...... Oct. 3, 1951 Mone 
MPROUT. «ces. 20,052 meters...... Emil Zatopek....... Czechoslovakia|Sept. 29, 1951. ; Prague, 
zecho: 
WALKING 
2 miles |Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945. .|Malmoe 
5 miles......... .|Gr. se aa &/Aug. 1951. .|London, Eng. 
Wemilesec. 5... Verner Hardmo..... sweden Ce se Sept. 9, 1945.. He ® 
wede: 
.|John Mikaelsson, ..|Sweden. ..|Aug, 23, 1945. .|Stockholm 
20 eats: hy: tae : H. Olsson........ .|Sweden. ., ./Aug. 15, 1943. .|Boras 
BO Miles. .......0 4 h.; } 21 m. * 38. Ons.. 1d. EAungeren....0.. Sweden....... July 29, 1951.. seh ad 
e 
EMPOUE 2c. . .5.906 8 m., 1,025 yds.....|John Mikaelsson....|Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945../Stockaoim 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES . 
5 7. 51.8 S.. .|Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Aug. 21, 1945. .|Tibro 
3000 eaters: i. a a 26.8 = eae, athe Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 1, 1945..)/Kumla 
10,000 meters. .|42 m., 39.6.s....... Werner Hardmo..... Sweden...... Sept. 9, 1945. .)|Kumla 
15,000 meters..|1 h., 8 m., 28 s.....|D. Paraschivescu. .. Rumania. .|Mar. 20, 1949. . Suc 
,.|1 h., 32 m., 28.4 s...|J. F. Mikaelsson.....|Sweden...... July 12, 1942..|Vaxio 
30,000 meters. . dh, 38 mm.) 87.4 6... |H. Olsson... ...--. Sweden...... Aug. 15, 1943..|Boras 
50,000 meters. .|4 h., 32 m., 52 s....|J. Liumggren........ Sweden...... July 29, 1951.. Cea 
Eimcraes John Mikaelsson....|/Sweden......|Sept. 1945. .|Stockholm 
Ae ee 3e'e31 Tecedee fae Olie Andersson...... Sweden. . . (Sept. 18 1945. .|Stockholm 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
area vee ls as Richard Attlesey....|/U.S. A.......|May 13, 1950. .|Fresno, Calif. 
20 ae oe 33 72 aS Se Harrison Dillard.....|U.S. A....... June 21, 1947. Salt Lake, pe 
; Rome pAe iilipute seachieiancs Talys cae Oct. 1, 1950..{Milan, Italy 
aH pars ie: ae =e ae Forrest G. Towns..,.|U. 8. A.......|Aug. 27, 1936. .|Oslo, Norway 
BE PEDebeTS: >in SpE ores Fred Wolcott....... U.S. A......./June 29, 1941. .|Phila., Pa. 
200 meters.....|22.3 s............ { |Fred Wolcott..... S10. Se As. .oss.|June (8) 1940.5 Payee 
Harrison Dillard.....JU.S. A....... June 21, 1947.. ee 
city, 
400 meters... ./50.6s........4-..-- Glenn Hardin....... Wiss Aiitals wate July 26, 1934. .|/Stockholm 
RELAY RACES Gaite 
i ij 14, 1938. .|Presno i 
Bde ogo Roraieeer Univ. of So. Calif,.... U.S. Absa. -- May 24, Re i 
440 yds. (4x110)\49.5 s.. G. Lafond, |W. 
andersso vant ) Jor- 
dan, A. Talley A Calit 
bonaae. .~|Stanford Univ... .<'- i.e, Avipietererete May 15, 1937..|Fresno, Calif. 
880 vds.(4x220)|1 m., 25s.... (eneubant tiger 
man, M Wei- 


eh anseriad 


2 miles (4x880)....... ee 30.6 s...|Gr Britain- N. 1. 


4 miles (4x1 mile)... ./16m.. 


55.85. ..;..- (Aug. 27, 1948. .|Gothenbure 


) ; TOO) eis. |395 818.2 i.e ‘S.A. 5 asia af Ue Ane ne «| AUR) 9B, A956: os 
400 mtrs. (4x100) rene 


-..{U. S. A... ...-|/May 15, 1937... 
rman 
Malott, Weiershaus- a 


er) 

U.S. A. Nat. Team.../U. S. aS Aug. 7, 1932..|Los Angeles 
(Fuqua, _ Ablowich, 

Warner, Carr) 


800 mtrs. (4x200),.....!1 m., 25 s.... 


Fresno, Calif 


1,600 mtrs, (4x400)...13 m., 8.2s.... 


3,200 mtrs. (4x800).../7 m., 29 s.... Pegg) aa team...|Sweden....... Sept. 13,°1946..|Stockholm 
6,000 mtrs. (4x1,500).. 15 m., 30.28. .|Gevie Idrottsforening|Sweden. ..... : ..|Gevle, 
| (Aberg, Bengtsson, Sw 
33 'Bergkvist, Eriksson) 
FIELD EVENTS 
Wee Se 
RICAN a. ks se 6:-fe. 1) in’. ©. | Les Steers... a. ve. U.S AL. dame 171981. hee =a 
ahs cone jump. .|26 A des in..|Jesse Owens........ ULS: Ane ee May 25, 1935../Ann Arbor 
f A m '\ 
Rng. hop step, jump [52 ft., 6 in..|A. F.daSilva....... (BERRI: iz < oes Sept. 30, 1951. .|Rio De Jan- 
(16 m, 01 Sees ; eiro, Br. 
Pole vauwt .......... 15 ft. ¢% in.. Warmerdam...... OR ee eee ae May 23, 1042...|.. 6.2. ae 
16 Ib, shot put....... 58 ft. 1014 in. AN Faicha.. 5). x POTN GSN acim an ie Aug. 22, 1950, . ea ee 
Discus throw. ..-{186 ft. 11 in.|Fortune Gordien..../U.S. A....... Aug. 14, 1949... TRvecee 
Javelin throw........ cer veut: in.|¥rjo Nikkanen...... Finland. ...:./Oct. 16, 1938..|Kotka 
16 lb. hammer throw..|195 ft. 514 ahs Imry Nemeth....... Hungary..... Sept. 4, 1949. . ag eS 
oland 
Decathlon... ......> 8,042 points..(Robert Mathias. .... Bs = ay Sonata ce July 1, 1950. ./Tulare, Calif. 
WOMEN 
RUNNING : 
DOO NVAIOS oj. 6 os sigs -458........|Marjorie Jackson....|/Australia..... Mar. 8, 1952 Sydney, Aust. 
PNT EPCIB': "45.4750 )6 plils.« ‘ Fanny Blankers-Koen| Netherlands. ..|June 29, 1950. eee 
880 yards..... i -|Anna Larsson....... Sweden...... Sept. 5, 1945. .|stgeklioim, 
weden 
60 meters, Stella Walasiewicz...|/Poland....... rena ss 1933. .|Lenberg 
100 meters. Helen Stephens...... WarksAs ec cr Aug. 4, 1936..|Berlin 
Fanny E. Blankers- 
Kl0GN's iy We sae aie Netherlands.../June 13, 1948... Amsterdam, 
eth 
OMAR CETS) icc siales pe PEON Bins duens vies) Stella Walasiewicez...|Poland....... Aug. 15, 1935. .|Warsaw 
SOO meters... 25.60... 2m., 12s..../N. G. Pletneva...... RS Salty Sate Aug. 26, 1951. |Minsk, 


U.S'S.R. 
OCU DN 
RELAY RACES : 


440 yds. (4x110)...... AGO A Smit. aiee So. Africa National|So. Africa. ...|Mar. 26, 1951.. Pretoria, 
S. A, 


Team (Wills, Black, ¢ 
Hasenjager, ‘Maskeil) 
400 mtrs. (4x100) ...|/46.4.s..,.....|National Team... .. Germany..... Aug. 8, 1936../Berlin 
(Albus, Krauss, Dol- 
lonzer, Dorffeldt Y 
800 mtrs. (4x200)...../1 m., 39.7 5s... National Team Rna-|U.S.S.R.....; Sept. 27, 1951. . |Bucharest, 
ina, Sechenova, Rumania 
Boironova, Mai- ‘ 
/ a 
880 yds. (4x220).,..., 1 m., 41.4 5...) Women’s A.A.A...../Gr. ee Sept. 26, 1951. 
(Cheeseman, Fos- N.I 
ter, Brian, Hall) 
DPGUINUOS o.oo eee wt 7 m., 7.8 s...|English Southern England....., Aug 6, 1949. .|London, 
Counties team England 
2,400 mtrs. (3x800).../6 m., 49.6 s../U.S.S.R. National U. 8.8. R....|July 24, 1950. 


-|London, Eng. 


. |Moscow 
Team (Sokolova, 
Kabysh, Vasiljeva) 
HURDLES : 
800 meters....:...... PTNOere ate Fanny E. Blankers- 
OCDe. comer mins Netherlands.,,|June 20, 1948. lasneee ee 


FIELD EVENTS 


Running high jump... |5 ft., 734 in.../S. Lerwill.......... Gr, Britain- |July 7, 1951../London n= 
(1m. , 72cm. NI y 7, 1951. .|/London, Eng. 


Shot puts 222222: [g9 ae 3% inc: [Anna B. Andneora, [OS eee (Sept: 10, 1948. Ploestl, 
Discus throw........ {os a met.) «.|N. Dumbadze....... GLSHS Rite. May 27, 1951. : Mes 
MEUVCLUEL Sctaieis'a.o's's vie.o se 175 ft. 234 in.|N. V. Smirnitskaja.. U~. SSR Aug. 5, 1949.. ee 
Pentathlon.......... 418 points. . .|Gisela Mauermayer..|Germany..... July ads s Aterech: 


tut: 
1938. . Germany 


Sept. 9, 1951. .|London, Eng. 
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Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 


American Track and Field Records 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union; performances approved to Nov. 1, 1952. Indoor and outdoor 


records are given where both types of competition are listed: * indicates indoor record on tracks not 
_ tore than 220 yards per lap unless otherwise noted. (F) designates foreign holder of American 
: (in such instances best comparable records by American citizens also are listed.) basse 2 
RUNNING 
a ee 
Distance Time Holder Where Made Date 
- o-oo | | 
; Ralph Metcalfe. . ..|Notre Dame, Ind......... March 11,1933 
esse Owens....... CARO) Til vc: atalsrocactamniate arch 9, 
SEES BEAS «zt 6-1 s.* (dirt track)....] | Sam s. Stoller... _! Chicago, Wee March 1¢, 1936 
Bill Carter....:.<.. ONS Aiek son cates March 15, 1941 
Charles F. Peters. |: Bloomington, Ind.. -|Feb. 21, 1950 
. James J. Golliday...|Chicago, Tll....... -|Mar, 10, 1951 
4 Ben Johnson....... New York Gity., Feb. 5, 1938 
March 12; 1938 
Perrin Walker Chicago, Ill. .... March 20, 1938 
Herbert Thompson..|New York City Feb 4, 19) 
Barney Ewell...... New York City . |Feb. Tok 
60 yards...... GME N ee erie accata se Herbert Thompson..|/New York City.. ..|March 14, 1942 
Herbert Thompson..|New York City.,.........- March 27, 1943 
Edward Conwell....|New York Pio Ee Sati 46-47 
Henry N. Ewell. ...|New York, N.Y 1, 1947 
Thomas Carey. ....|New York, N. 22, 1947 
William J. Dwyer...|New York, N. Y 29, 1949 
Ra te Seeerar Peas Melvin Patton....... Presno) ‘Call. sci<omteie «eye! 15, 1948 
iF eR OME Oma Louis A. Clarke...... Baltimore, Md............ 9, 1924 
7 ieee ie Melvin E. Patton.. Los Angeles, Calif 7, 1949 
4 .5 (slight curve). ..|Roland A. Locke..... Lincotn, \N@D. oo emcees 1, 1926 
1.2 (around turn). -|Ralph Metcalfe...... Milwaukee, Wis 2, 1933 
32:3 Soa ee Theo. P. Ellison... ... Brooklyn, N. Y.. 1, 1935 
22 i (long laps) -|Robt. Rodenkirchen. .|Hanover, N. H. 22, 1938 
DER GSS areia,cue .| Herbert McKenley (F) New York, N. Y. 2, 1946 
31.2 s.* : A. Woodring....... ‘alo, N. Y.. 11, 1922 
bere eet hiie Seas Loren Murchison. ..|Buffalo, N. Y . 17. 1922 
440 yards CE a eoenaee eco erbert McKeniey, (F)| Berkeley, Calif. 5, 1948 
440 yards ~|46.3 (around turn)/Herbert McKenley, (F) Rerkeley Calif. 28, 1947 
440 yards ASD G¥ oD eveisisis oie owe > Roy Cochran........ ew. ‘kK City , 1942 
y 1 ea Pe hi Gere (ects aivele ip Ben Eastman........ an ane co, Calif 1, 1933 
1 m., 10.2 s.* aN John Borican...... New York City 1941 
eee ae Hugh Short... .-.. New York City 6, 1943 
880 yards...../1 m. 49.2s....... eS Whitfield..... Berea, Ohio. 19, 1950 
880 yards,....|1 m., 50.5s5.*........ Borican® ... 5.7. : New York City. , 1942 
1 m.47.8s. *(ongiaps) Sohn Woodruff....... Hanover, N. 1940 
1,000 yards..../2 m.,9.3s........... H. Fenske...... Milwaukee, Wis , 1939 
1,000 yards....|2 m., 8.8 s.*......... Sous tBorican js.) oe New York Cit; , 1939 
1/320 yards....|2 m., 58.78.......... So MOORE. ss ccurteics Palo Alto, Cai 17, 1940 
1 *320 yards....|/3 m., 2.6 s.*.......'.. John Borican-....... New York City 4,1 
1.320 yards....|2m.,1.2s.* ‘ longlaps) John Borican....... Hanover. N. H 
"mile........ 4m.. 5. -|Gunder Haegg (:- -|Cambriage, Mass 
4m -|William Hulse. . TCR MO reia teal 
4m. Gilbert Dodds.... New York, N. Y 
4m. Glenn Cunningham Hanover, N. H. 
& m Gunder Haegg (F). Cincinnati, O... 
8 m. Fred Wilt........ -|Providence, .R. 
3 * -|J. Gregory Rice. Cleveland, O...... 
4m. J. Gregory Rice...... Travers Island, N. Y i 
J. Gregory Rice...... New York City Mee 35 2 
Donald R. Lash......|EHast Lansing, Mich....... Nov. 22, 1937 
William Ritola (F)....|New York City........... Jan. 20, 1923 
G. V. Bonhag:.; 0.52: New York City........... Feb. 5, 1910 
Charles Pores........ Great Lakes, Ill.......... Sept. 21, 1918 
William hee (F)....|New York City nodcooDsds 0 an. 17, 1925 
G. V. Bonhag........ New York City........... March 16, 1909 
Janusz ae IBEET. .|Los Angeles, Calif........ July , 1932 
, LOR, sien, 2's Cambridge, Mass... occ cee June , 1912 
H. iolenminitiont (H).) Buffalo, IN. OV. sie is aieteles ‘eb. 913 
G.V. Bonhag.:...... New York City 
H. Kolehmainen (F)..|New York City.. 
-|Fred Faller. ........ Brooklyn, N. Y 
a henson (F) . .|Buffalo, YS. 
S Ones DONNAG ils c.<cr< New York City 
H. Kolehmainen (F)..|New York City 
Fred Faller. ......... Brooklyn, N. Y i 
.|H. Kolehmainen (F)..|Buffalo, N. Y.. b. 
.|H. Kolehmainen ae Bufaloy iN. Xeon ans , 
H. Kolehmainen ..|New York City i 
» 10. ae ' ase eee ee peo se i 
51 m (CT At OOO mac H. Kolehmainen ..|New Yor. NgGAD OUTS on 2 
BOP EONES sain 52 m., 32.48 <..|Bred Faller........¢+ Brooklyn, N. ¥ i 
10 miles 51 m., 6.6s.*....... H. Kolehmainen (F)..|Buffalo, N. Y............. if 
SO 54 m., 21.2 s.*......|L. Tewanina.........]New York City March 17, 
1 hour 11 mi, 153 yds....... Albin. Stenrons....... New York City........... May 26, 1925 
15 miles... ... h., 21 m., 45.3 8....|Mikko Hietanen (F)..|New York, N. ¥......... June 15, 1947 
15 miles. .....- 1h., 23 m., 24.2.. Charles Pores........ New York City........... June 1, 1919 
0 miles....... 1h., 58 m., 27.6 s. James Clark......... Celtic Park, N. Y......... Noy. 14, 1909 
25 miles.......|2 ., 44 m., 50 s.* Maloney.........- New York City........... Jan. 8, 1909 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
esse Owens......- New York City........... Feb. 23, 1935 
Bhd York Cit Feb. 23, 1935 
60 meters. ....|6.6 S.%......eeceeee- Ben Johnson....... New Yor Vercoseee- Feb, 26, 1938 
| Herbert Thompson. |New York City........... Feb. 25, 1939 
{ Jesse ovenk. oe cago, um: ik : one 2; eal 
pelstsisien® Harold Dav’ ompton, Ca! 5 e 1" 
cesar AE Bra.s + « «ie UricpaccaBeneh 2. Hreana, Galll. ‘IMay 15, 1948 
” | Norwood meron j "|Brooktva, ee & SRY 2. ee 
eee aiehaiais s1818 ere Robt. Rodenkirchen. .|Brooklyn - |Jan. . 
er node... 6. Melvin E. Patton... .|Los Angeles, Cali ‘IMay 7, 1949 
200 meters. ...|20.5 8. (slight curve). Rolana Locke Lincoln, Neb...... .|May ale hee 
900 meters. ...|20.7s. (around turn) |Melvin E. Patton Ti Vvanston), DUS i cry c wartietels > July 10, 1948 
200 meters 22.2 s,*. Theo. P. Ellison, Brooklyn, NipY iver .cs .c le Marcel i, 1935 
300 meters... .|33.2 8... ‘|c. 'W. Paddock Redlands, Calif../ 3.0.0... April 23, 1921 
400 meters. ...|45.9 s... ‘|Herbert McKenley (F) |Milwaukee, Wis.......... July 3, 1948 


‘45 


; Sporting Eo 


8D Aa re John 
1 m.,, 47s. John 
2 28. yi 
Lloyd 


ma > 26. foDaa mele 
AG. 5 27:408-¥. wv soso Ar 


jee, 


ents—American 


“is Perkins... 

‘arver O. Sat 

a ence tae 

under Haege Cac d 

Walter J. Mehl.......|Fresno 
am... 


+ 


Op ORS CSR RN, 


No 


4,000 meters. ..|11 m., 30 4-5 s.*.....|Paavo Nurmi (Cuyee n 
5,000 meters. ..|14 m., 30s 
. meters.../14 m., 23 1- 
oe oe 
1 eters, .. m., Ss. ..[W.. J. Kramer. -.... 
RN GOO nates: : ae sas 4s. .-|Janusz Kusocinski (€ 
m. 5. 


.-/6 m., 19.2 s.* ......./Henry H. Laskau..... New York, N. Y...... .-.|/Mar. 7 4, 1950 

Gomis, 29°68." ce. os ne, Be vveseee- (New York City. .... aes ew. |OCt. — 27, 18ma 

. {13 m., 37 s.*. .-|G. H. Goulding (F)...)/New York City........... March 18, 1916 

13 m., 48.6s....... . |B. P. Murray ........ Williamsburg, seseeeee(May 30, 1884 

20 m., 49.8 s.*....../G. H. Goulding (F)...|Brooklyn, N. Y........... March 30, 1912 

mee ‘sits 9: 2a. sc oye okies AY soci acta New York City «2.5. .ca0e Nov. _6, 1883 

BS as, 6.2 82% cass «|G. H. Goulding (F) rookie. 2 see id , 1912 

.|29 m., 40.8 s........ es trong, Jr..|New York City..:........ Novy. , 1877 

35 m., 48.4. s.*..... ..|/Ugo Frigerio (F)..... Wew. York City 22.22 2s Mar , 1925 

© en ee OS sese (en Go ¢ . |New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 1915 

38 m., 5.88... . |W. Purdy «32205 New York City...... x May 22, 1880 

.|43 m., 9.8 s.* Ugo Frigerio (F)..:.. 28, 1925 

. |}43 m., 28.4 Ga. ~ 23, 1915 

45 m., 28 s. 5, 0 

.|50 m., 40.8 23, 1915 

52 m., 51.6 8, 23, 1926 

.|7m,, 1,437 yd 24, 1918 

. ji h,, 1 m., 34 24, 1918 

-|/1 h., 10 m., 8 5, 1880 

1h., 17 m., 4 5, 1880 

14 miles, 1.11 13, 1921 

2h., 2 m., 57. 13, 1921 

3 h,,8 m., 10 5, 1879 

25 miles...,...|/4 h., 3 m., 35 5, 1879 
1,500 meters... /6 m., 7.3 s.*.,, . 23, 1935 
6 m., 8.8 s.*, . 10, 1934 

3,000 meters... /12 m., 49 s.*..... . 18, 1926 
3,000 meters... |12 m.) 56.4 8.000.121! Philadelphia, Pa. :: 7: June 26, 1920 
4,000 meters... |17 m., 39.8 s.*......, Ugo Frigerio (F).....|New York City........... March 28, 1925 
17 m., 51.2 8.*...... J. B, Pearman... ....4 «.+.+|Mareh 14, 1925 

5,000 meters... |21 m., 50.6 s.*. +. {William Plant......../New York City..222227177 Feb. 3, 1925 
5,000 meters. 22 m., 56.8 s. ..|Harry Hinkel. .......|Milwaukee, Wis.......... June. 30, 1934 
7,000 meters 31 m., 16.6 s, Ugo Frigerio (F)...../New York City.........7. March 28, 1925 
8,000 meters 35 m., 35.6 s. Ugo Frigerio (F)...../New York City........... March 28, 1925 
9,000 meters... |40 m., 10.8 s. Ugo Frigerio (F)...../New York City......2.; March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters, . |44 m., 38 s.* Ugo Eee 5). 2% | NeW York Oltysunenes tae March 28, 1925 
10,000 meters. . ke 20)) 5.G.y)s'. H. R. Hinkel... .«/| Yonkers, “NucY: ee eee Nov. 2, 1926 
15 kilos....... 1 h,, 14 m., 36 8.;;;:|John Knackstedt. | 7": TIELIINov. 18) 1934 


RELAY 


RACING 


(Long track—More than 220 yards per lap) 


400° meters (4x100)—40s. United States Team 
(Robert Kiesel, Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, 
Frank Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. 

440 yards (4x11¢)—40.5s. University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond, William C. Anderson, 
34 aaa Adrian Talley), Fresno, Calif., May 
14, 1 i 

800 meters (4x200)—Im. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 
sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 

880 yards (4x220)—1m. 24s. Univ. of Southern 
California (Patton, Stocks, Pasquale, Frazier), 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 20, 1949. 

1000 meters medley relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— 
Im, 56.ls. New York A .C. (Willard Allen, John 
Kunitzky, Milton Flewellin, James McPoland), New 
York City, July_9, 1935. *(400, 100, 200, 300)— 
Im. 59.%s. New York Curb Exchange A. A. (James 
Herbert, Harry Hoffman, Edward O’Sullivan, 
George Dee), New York City, Feb. 27, 1937. 

1060 yards sprint medley (440, 100, 220, 300)— 
*Im. 53.6s., Villanova (Joseph McCreary, Jack 
Holmes, John Furlinger, James McKenna), New 
York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1950. 

1600 meters (4x400)—3m, 8.2s. United States 
Team (ivan Fuqua, Ed Ablowich, Warl D. Warner, 
William A. Carr), Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. qT, 
1932. 

1 mile (4x440)—3m, 9.4s. University of Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, F. A. Froom, Clarence Barnes, 
ore Klemmer), Los Angeles, Calif., June 17, 


Two miles (4x880)—%m., 31.8s., Michigan State 
(Dave Peppard, Warren Druetzler, Donald Makiel- 
ski, William G. Mack), Los Angeles, Calif., May 
19, 1950. *tm. 33.9s.—Seton Hall College (Anthony 
Luciano, Robert Rainer, Frank Fletcher, 
Lipski), New York City, March 25, 1942. 

4 miles (4x1 mile)—i7m. 16.1s. Indiana Uni- 
versity (M. Truitt, J. Smith T. Deckard, D. 
Lash), Philadelphia, April 23, 1937. m. 21.7s., 
Univ. of Pennsylvania (Gene Venzke, Cari Coan, 
Memes ee Daniel Dean), Buffalo, N. Y,: 

Ch Ar ohn y 


2,900° meters medley (400, 200, 800, 1 — 
tm. ls, New York A.C. (Gilhooley, ie 
Connolly, Wilt), Tulare, Calif., June 28, 1949. 


Medley (440, 220, 880, mile)—%m, 18.85, New 
York University (Leslie MacMitchell, Frank Cotter 
Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City, May 
26, 1942. *%m. 25 3s.. New York University CPabion 
Francis, Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares, Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell), New York City, Feb. 22, 1941, 


HURDLE RACING 


60 yards: Five 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—*7.1s., Harri- 


son Dillard, Ne Fi 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdlesS—*6.8s., Medill hehe Kansas 
8s 


6 in, hurdles—8.3s., A’ 
Tolmich, New York City, Feb. 22, ioar? Ea 


efit eee eas 5 ec erage ta 


May 13, 1950. 
ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.6s., 
ard Ht @Atilesey. College Park, Md., June 24, 
#14 As., Haakon Lidman (Sweden), Davis- 
mR. 1. April 7; aka #15,.8s., Sol Furth, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 1932. 

200 meters: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Fred 
Wolcott, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940; Harrison 
oS Salt Lake City, Utah, June 21, 1947. 

yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.3s., Harri- 
oe eine Salt Lake City. Utah, June 21, 1947. 
Around turn—23s. -Harrison Dillard, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June’22, 1946. 

400 meters: Ten 3 ft. hurdles—51.1s., 
Moore, Fresno, Calf., June 25, 9. 


a 2 
d 
a 


Charles 


- 440 yards; 3 ft. hurdles—52.. 2s., Roy 
_ Cochran, Des Moines, Ia., April 25, 1942. 
STEEPLECHASE 


3,000 Sls cg 8.2s., Harold Manning, Ran- 
_dall’s tee . Y. July 12, 1936. 
+8m. -6s., Thomas Deckard, New 


3,000 m: 
York City. Feb. 27, 1937. 
2 miles—9m. 55.2s., Tom Deckard, New Orleans. 
La., Jan. 1, 1939. *9m. 35.4s., Joseph P. McClus- 
key, New York, N, Y., Feb. 22, 1941. 


JUMPING—WITHOUT WEIGHTS 
~ Standing high jump—5 ft. 534 in., Leo Goeh- 
xing, Travers Island, N. Y., June 14, 1913. *5 ft. 
a3 in. Harold M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April 


4, 1936. 

Running high jump—é ft. 11 in., Les Steers, Los 
Angeles, Calif:, June 17, 1941. Board take-o 
*6 ft. 914 in., Ed Burke, New York City, Feb., 
27,1937. Dirt take-off—*6 ft. 934 im., Melvin 
Walker, Indianapolis, Ind., March 20, 1937. 

Standing broad jump—il ft. 4% in., Ray C. 
Ewry, St. Louis, Aug. 29. 1904. 

Running broad jump—26 ft. 814 in., Jesse 
Owens, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 25, 1935. *25 ft. 
9 in., Jesse Owens. New York City, Feb. 23. 1935. 


ing, hop step and jump—5l1 ft. 7 in,, 
Chuhei copie (Japan). Los Angeles, Calif., 
Aug. 4, 1932. 50 ft. 1115 in., Billy Brown, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., ane 29, 1941. 
POLE VAULT 


elius Warmer- 


For height—15 ft. 734 in., Corn 
#15 ft. 846 in., 


dam, Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. 


877 
oe zugay), ¢ Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, 
For dinlange 53k ft. o in. 
TOC Go Gee Wie » Platt Adams, New 
HAMMER 


THROWING 16- LE. 
Weight (including handle) 16 Ibs., ae Cage ae 
6 


4 eects thrown from 7-foot age ef 
L. Ryan, Celtic Park, N. tye aetsth 
PUTTING 16-LB. aoe 
58 ft. 516 in., James EH. Fuchs, Lo! 
Calif., April 29.1950 : ee 
*58 ft, 31% in., fae E. Fuchs, New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 10, ney 
Right and left hands. toe toe board—91 ft. 
10146 im. (right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. 
419 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland’ Calif., June 2: 
ii. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (right hand. 
49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft.), Ralph Rose, Amer- 
ican ‘League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 
THROWING WEIGHTS 


56-lb. weight for.distance, thrown with both 
hands from a 7-ft. circle, without follow—41 ft. 74% 
in., Henry Dreyer, Randall’s Island, N.Y., June 


16, 19 
56-lb. weight for height—16 ft. 1114 in., P. Dono- 
van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 14. 


35-Ilb. weight for distance—60 ft. 734 in., 
James H. Scholtz, New York, N. Y., Feb. 26, 
1949. *60 ft. 11 in., Thomas R. Bane, Medford, 
Mass., Feb. 14, 1951. 


THROWING THE DISCUS 

Weight, 4 Ibs. 614 oz. From 8 ft, 246 in. circle— 
180 ft. 234 in., Robert E. Fitch, Minneapolis, 
Minn., June 8, 1946. 

Right and left hands, from 8 ft. 245 in. circle— 
252 ft. 8% in.; (right hand. 156 ft. 13g im.: left 
hand, 96 ft. 746 in.), James Duncan, Celtic Park, 
L I.. May 27, 1912. 

THROWING THE JAVELIN 

Javelin, 248 ft. 10 in., Stephen A. Seymour, Lin- 
coln, Nebr., July 5, 1947. 

ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


7,743 points, Robert E. Richards, Pasadena, 
Calif., Aug. 25, 1951. 
DECATHLON 
8,042 points, Robert B. Mathias, Tulare, Calif., 
June 29-30, 1950. 
PENTATHLON 


3,596 points—Robert Clark, Eureka, Calif., June 
6, 1936. 


American College Track and Field Records 


Available to Nov. 1, 1952. A number of records await approval. 


Holder-college Where made Date 
Melvin Patton, Univ. of 
Southern California..... Fresno, Calif....... May 15, 1948 
Melvin Patton, Univ. of 
Southern Calif. ......- Los Angeles, Calif../May 7, 1949 
Herb McKenley, Iuinois,..|Champaign, Ill...../June 1, 1946 
.|Ed Burrowes, Princeton. ..|Princeton, N. J June 8, 1940 
We S.C: (Pasquali, Frazier, 
Stocks, Patton)... Los Angeles, Calif. ,|May 30, 1949 
California (Reese, Froom, 
Barnes, Kiemmer) Rates Los Angeles, cals ./June 17, 1941 
' Glenn Cunningham, Kan, .|/Princeton, N. J..../June 16. 1934 
2 mili ‘ Don einer eS ies .|Princeton, N. J.....|June 13, 1936 
1 BGG. aiayovere y sreie. plarrieon ar aldwin- 
pap. vas eee: = Wallace il ed, Belay gee Bee nee Kone. ../Apr. 17, 1948 
Siew ees PD Ors aiicterare dig ales SpriSDe, a aldwin-|Sa! ake City, ? 
ee TURES. Wallace Sth ornas : tant. sgisers eee ../June 21, 1947 
- ~| 58 ft. 3g in...... Charles Fonville, Univ. 0: 
Bee Ob - +e: mogees * ; : Michigan Baye Risin 2 Lawrence, Kans.... Apr. 17, 1948 
~ _|183 ft. 10 in.....|/Robert Bennett, Maine... .)Springfield........ ay 24, 
eee a 234 ft, 376 in .|Robert Peoples, So. Calif. .|Iresno, Calif. .|\May 17, 1941 
High jump.. - Li L. Steers; Oregon......... Los Angeles, Calif..|June 17, 1941 
Broad jump. . Jesse Owens, hio eee .|Ann Arbor, Mich...|May 25, 1985 
Discus ‘|Fortune Gordien, vee ‘lOrebro, Sweden. ...\Aug. 2, 1947 
Pole ban i aa E Don Cooper, Nebraska. - |Lawrence, Kans....|Apr. 21, 1951 
35-lb. weight .......... 75 ft. _|H. Dreyer, R. I. State.....'New York......... Mar. 935 
La Bie Champions in 1952; Records 
1 Intercollegiate Championship—Co-win- Robert Bickel, Duke RM RNC Sich LG Defense 
Somes University “of Virginia apg Re ae William Hubbell, ae Oe, Shs re ee rabegs pie 
wT r Game—Sou e or : Y | a an preter i 
Eo ont T, SO ae ct ae Pepe we Gas epee we Saale tee Miagen 
ionship—All-U.S. team 12, | Avery ake, Jr Warthmore! jvscu¢ws.. idfie 
pe, Women ara Ne saa Gordon _Jonés, Virginia ast Opabrons eas Seen ea Bes 
Army 15, Navy 4. | Lester Eustace, R.P.T. .....--.+-s..00e- ac 
Sy Nas vetorboront ef! Ed Budnitz, Johns Hopkins Bere ish oh! Attack 


Canadian Championship—Peterborough. 
1952 All-American Team 

William Larash, Maryland 

Wallace Beneville, Rutgers ..- 


Kelley Trophy (Goal tender)—William Hubbell, 
Maryland. 


NORTH-SOUTH LA CROSSE SERIES RECORD 


1949—South 11, 


North 6 


—] , South 5 1944-1945—(Not played) 
“ee 7, North 6 1946—North 14, South 14 1950—North 12, South 8 
1942—North 6, South 3 1947—North 15, South 3 1951—North 12, South 11 
1943—South 9, North 5 1948—North 11, South 6 1952—South 15, North 7 


ee trie oro pire 


100 meters—1, Smith, San Antonio 
ey Colorado A&M; 3, Mathis, Army. 
200 meters—i1, Stanfield, Grand Street Boys 
Assn.; 2, Matson, Univ. of San Francisco; 3, 
as, San Antonio A.C. s21.1. 

400 meters—1, Whitfield, U.S. Air Force; 2, 
Rhoden, Morgan State; 3, R. Maiocco, N.Y. Pioneer 

Club. Time—0:46.4 

800 meters—l, Pearman, N.Y., Pioneer Club; 
2, Truex, Ohio State; 3, McMillen, Los Angeles 
A.C. Time—1:53.5. 
1,500 meters—1, Santee, Kansas A.C.; 2, Druet- 
zler, U.S. Air Force; 3, Montez, San Antonio 
A.C. Time—3:49.3. 

5,000 meters—1, Stone, New York A.C.; 2, Cap- 
Ra Re A.C.; 3, Wilt, New York A.C. 


10,000 meters—1, Stone, New York A.C.; 2, 
Wilt, New York A.C.; 3. H. Ashenfelter, New 
York A.C. Time—30:33.4 (new A.A.U. record). 

110-meter hurdles—1, Dillard, unattached, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 2, Davis, Los Angeles A.C.; 3, 
Dixon, Los Angeles A.C, Time—0:13.7: r 

200-meter hurdles—i1, Person, San Antonio A.C.: 
2, Moore, New York A.C.; 3, Martin, Indiana. 
Time—0:22.5. 
400-meter hurdles—i, Moore, New York A.C.: 
2, Halderman, Los Angeles A.C.; 3, Yoder, Ar- 
Kansas. Time—0:51.2. 

3,000-meter steeplechase—1, McMullen, Olympic 
Club, San Francisco; 2, H. Ashenfelter, New York 
ete W. Ashenfelter, New York A.C. Time— 

3,000-meter walk—i, Laskau, 92nd St. Y.M.- 
H.A., New York; 2, Chichura,. Polish Falcons; 3, 


fect 334 facies a. C., 36 feet 
71% inches; 3, Berst, New York A.C., 36 feet 534 


Petar 2S ati Cia 
. ch 
Francisco, 14 feet 4 inches 3 


feet 
inches; 2, Gordien, Los Angeles A.C., 172 feet 
Angeles A.C., 169 feet 


and jump—i, Ashbaugh, 50 
chen 2, Mazzocca, Southeastern waiee 
ches; 3, Shaw, N.Y. Pioneer Club, 

50 feet 1 inch 


Hammer—i, Bane, New York A.C., 179 feet 1115 
inches; 2, Blair, Boston Univ., 179 feet cas: inches; 
3, Felton, New York A.C., 175 feet 115 2 

Javelin—1, Miller, Navy Olympics, 236 feet 1 
inch; 2, Young, Los Angeles, A.C., 232 feet 10% 
ager! 3, Allison, Navy Olympics, 219. feet 10 

ches. 

Shot put—i, O’Brien, Los Angeles A.C., 57 feet 
43 inches (new A.A.U, record); 2, Fuchs, New 
York A.C., 56 feet 1145 inches; 3, Mayer, N.Y. 
Pioneer Club, 55 feet 117% inches. » 

Team t score—New York A.C., 137; Los 
Angeles A.C., 7545; San Antonio A.C., 52; N.Y. 
Pioneer Club, 50; Olympic Club, 16. : 


es. 
e vault—1i (tie), 
14 feet 8 inches; 


58th Annual Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


College Relays 
440 yds.—Manhattan (O'Connell, Schatzle, Rem- 
igno, Carty). Time—0:42.0. 
880 yds.—Manhattan (O'Connell, Schatzle, Rem- 
igno, Carty). Time—1:26.2. 


480-yd. shuttle hurdle—Lockbourne Air Base 
(Harrington, Danielson, Hildreth, DeMedicis). 
Time—1:02.5 


41 mile—Manhattan (Carty, Ferraro, Jones, Dix- 
on). Time—3:22.3. \ 

1 mile (Div. If)—Lockbourne Air Base (Stori, 
Mitchell, Whitfield, Gathers). Time—3:28.2. 

Sprint medley (440-220-220-880)—Fordham (Al- 
Hep Murray, Bellantoni, Persichetty). Time— 


Sprint medley (Div. I1)—Cornell (Lingel, Merz, 
Seabold, Pratt). Time—3:39.1. 

2 miles—Lockbourne Air Base (Kirwin, Deady, 
Whitfield, Jones). Time—8:01.6. 

4 miles—Michigan (Gordon, Hickman, Ross, Mc- 
Ewen). Time—16:23.2. p 

Freshman mile—Seton Hall (Brown, Bailey, Ga- 
lardi, Trouve). Time—3:32.5. 


Special Events 


100 yds. (Invitational)—Art Bragg, Morgan 
State. Time—0:09.9. 

120-yd. high hurdles (Invitational)—Pete Mc- 
Creary, Dartmouth, Time—0:15.0. 

Hammer—Samuel Felton, U. S. Navy Olympics, 
183 feet 236 inches (new meet record). 

Shot put—Lt. Otis Chandler, Lockbourne Air 
Base, 52 feet 11 inches, 

Javelin—Bill Miller, U. S. Navy Olympics, 216 
feet 144 inches. 


Relays 
April 25-26, 1952 
High jump—Jim Gilchrist, Quantico Marines, 6 
feet 4 inches. 
Pole vault—Jerry Welbourn, Ohio State, 13 feet. 
oad jump—Lance Thompson, Morgan State. 


Bri 
24 feet 33g inches. A 
Benjamin Franklin payee Mile—Denis Jo- 


hansson, Purdue. Tim 


Middle Atlantic T. & F, Assn. Mile Relay— 
LaSalle (Manning, Peoples, Walker, Fricker). 
Time—3:35,.4. 


Prep Schools and High Schools 

440 yds. (Prep)—Hill (Andrews, Gouinlock, 
Payne, Meader), Time—0:45.4, 

1 mile (Prep)—Hill (Buckley, Ross, Gouinlock, 


Meader). Time—3:39.8 j 
1 mile—Rindge Tech. (Mass.) (Hubbard, Mag- 
narelli, Murphy, Jenkins). Time—3:35.2. 
2 le ere ae me King, Ellis, Ta- 


tum, King). e—8 332.0. : 
Philadelphia Catholic League mile—West Catho- 
ue. Ast Gilroy, Butler, Hannelly). Time— 


Suburban Class A mile—Haverford Twp. (Ul- 
rich, Saahman, Jones, McLaughlin). Time—3:40.2. 

Suburban Class B mile—Swarthmore (Snyder, 
Terry, Cox, Doherty). Time—3:41,9. 

South Jersey Suburban mile—Haddon Heights 
(Graves, Plum, Johnson, Hanson), Time—3:45.9, — 

Bux-Mont. League mile—Lansdale (Shisler, Der- 
by, Johnson, Rodgers). Time—:45.2. 

Chest-Mont League mile—Downington (Miller, 
Boggs, Lamourux, Miller), Time—3:43.9. 

Interacademic Athletic Assn. mile—Malvyern 
seaeehy, Huver, MHoffner, Trainer). Time— 


52nd Annual Western Conference Track, Field 
Ferry Field, Ann Arbor, Mich., May 31, 1952 


9 eames Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 
709.5. - 
emis yds.—William Williams, Illinois. Time— 


mae yds.—Cirilo McSween, Mllinois.. ‘Time— 
"880 yds.—Stacey Siders, Illinois, Time—1:51.2 


(new Conference record), 
1 mile—John Ross, Michigan. Time—4:10.7. 
2 miles—Rich Rerguson, Iowa. Time—9:19.0, 
120-yd. high hurdles—Joseph MeNulty, Illinois. 
Besa. tor hnrdige-Dayoaut t 
~ya. low hurdles—Dave Martin, In . Ti 
Se I Indiana. Time 


Briton Sets 

Jim Peters, member of Great Britain’s Olympic 
track team, ran the fastest marathon ever rec- 
orded when he was clocked in 2 hours 20 minutes 
42.2 seconds in the Windsor-Chiswick race during 
the Amateur Athletic Association championships, 


Wisconsin, 7; Minnesota, 536, 
| Wisconsin, 375) 
Fastest Marathon Time 


Championships 


1-mile relay—Michigan (Hickman, Barton, Kon- 
rad, Carroll). Time—3:16.6. 

High jump—(tie), Milt Mead, Michigan; Ronald 
Mitchell, Tllinois,6 feet 5-15/16 inches. me 

Broad jump—Art Kurtz, Northwestern,. 24 feet 
31g inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Jerry Welbourne, Ohio State; 
Dick Coleman, Illinois, 14 feet 3 inches. 

Shot put—Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 54 feet. 
; neler ee Holm, Minnesota, 159 feet 1084 
nehes, ‘ 

Team—tillinois, 6735; Michigan, 65-1/10; Iowa, 
28; Northwestern, 121; Michigan State, 10-17/20; 
Ohio State, 1012; Indiana, 1014; Purdue, 735; 


i : 


M 
sed 370s John O’Connell, Manhattan. Time— 


600 yds.—Charles Moore, New York A.C. Time— 


1:10.9° (new meet record). 


: Bragg, Morgan 


1,000 yds—Don Gehrmann, unattached, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. Time—2:08.2 (new world, American 
and meet record). 

i mile—Bill Mack, unattached, East Lansing, 
Mich. Tim 111.4, f 
3 miles—Horace Ashenfelter, New York A.C. 
Time—i4: 02.0. 
60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, unat- 
ached. Time—0:07.4. 
1-mile relay—Fordham (Bellantoni, Albert, Per- 
sichetty, Murray). Time—3:26.3. 

2-mile relay—Georgetown (Joyce, 


- 


LaPierre, 


Boland, Saunders), Time—7:41.7. 
NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
60 yds.—Ed. Brabham, Boys’ 
N.Y. Time—0:06.5. 
440 yds.—Charles Jenkins, Rindge Tech, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Time—0:52.4. 
1,000 yds.—Michael Caraftis, Port Jefferson, 
N. Y. Time—2:21.7. 


1 mile—Donald Philpott, Montclair (N.J.) 
High. Time—4:23.5 (new meet record). 
Six-lap relay—Bishop Loughlin, New _ York 


(Goode, Ball, Fischer, Cassell), Time—1:44.8. 
i-mile relay—St. Michael's, Jersey City, N.J. 


Beane. R. Haliff, G. Haliff, Reilly). Time— 
“60-yd. hurdles—Milton Campbell, Plainfield, 


N.J. Time—0:07.6. 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships 


64th Annual A.A.U. Track Championships 
adison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., Feb. 16, 


Hi 
High, Brooklyn, | 6 feet 2 


879 


Cndoor) 
952 
High jump—J. L. Hall, Univ. of Florida, 6 feet 
6 inches, 
Rete yault—Bob Richards, Illinois A. C., 15 
Sprint medley relay—Manhattan (Dixon, O’- 
Connell, Jones, Carty). Time—1:53.1 (Manhattan 


also set new world, American and meet record of 
1:52.7 in trial heats) 


Broad jump—Lorenzo Wright, unattached, De- 
troit, Mich, 23 feet 9 inches. 
Shot put—James Fuchs, New York A.C., 56 


feet 31% inches. 

35-lb. weight—Gil Borjeson, 58 feet 
10%4% inches. 

Women’s 640-yd. relay (special)—Police Ath- 
joue. beaeue (Husband, Robinson, Queary, Faggs). 


Brown, 


314.0. 


Team point score—New York A.C., 27. 


h pee con Campbell, Plainfield, N.J., 
inches. 

12-Ib. shot put—Charles Blockson, Norristown, 
54 feet 73% inches. 

Point score—Plainfield, 14; English, 10; Jeffer- 


son, 8. 

PREP SCHOOLS 
440 yds.—Walter Sutton, Dominion Business, 
Toronto, Ont. Time—0u52.4. 
1 mile—Peter Wallack, Blair. Time—4:36.4. 
1-mile relay—Lawrenceville (W. Kustrup, J. 
Kustrup, Pritchard, Smith). Time—3:38.7. 


‘ nigh jump—John Davison, Mercersburg, 6 feet 
menes, 

Point score—Lawrenceville, 23; Mercersburg, 
18; Hill, 11. . 


31st Annual National Collegiate Track Championships 


- Berkeley, Calif., 
160 =meters—1 Golliday, Northwestern; 2, 
Bragg State: 3, Williams, Illinois. Time— 

200 meters—1, Ford, Drake; 2, Davis, U.S.C.; 
3, Baker, Kansas State. Time—0:21.0. 

400 meters—1, Rhoden, Morgan State; 2, Mat- 
son, San Francisco; 3, Lea, U.S.C. Time—0:46.3. 

800 meters—1, Barnes, Occidental; 2, Cryer, 
Tilinois; 3 (tie), Spurier, California; Hutchins, 
Oregon. Time—1:49.6 (new N.C.A.A. record). 

1,500 meters—1, McMillen, Occidental; 2, La 
Pierre, Georgetown; -3, Dwyer, Villanova. Time— 
$:50.7 (new N.C.A.A. record). i 

5,000 meters—1, Santee, Kansas; 2, Cappozzoli, 
Georgetown; 3, Rouse, Oklahoma. Time—14:36.3 
(mew N.C.A.A. record). 

3,000-meter steeplechase—1, McMullen, San. Jose 
State; 2, Phillips, U.C.L.A.; 3, Jennings, San 
Jose State. Time—9:31.2. 

110-meter hurdles—1, Davis, U.S.C.; 2 Mathias, 


* Stanford; 3, Walker, Southern Methodist. Time— 


0:14.0. 
400-meter hurdles—1, 
Yoder, Arkansas; 3, Johnson, Pepperdine. 
0:51.7 (new N.C.A.A. record). ; 
High jump—i (tie), Barnes, Oregon; Davis, 
Texas A&M, 6 feet 8 inches; 3, Pratley, Utah, 6 
feet 7 inches. ; 


De Vinney, Kansas; 2, 
Time— 


June 13-14, 1952 


Disecus—1, Iness, U.S.C., 173 feet 23§ inches; 
2, O’Brien, U.S.C., 170 feet 44% inches; 3, Emery, 
Pennsylvania, 167 feet 44% inches. 

Javelin—1, Roseme, California, 228 feet 81§ 
inches (new N.C.A.A. record); 2, Allison, Navy, 
ee 9 inches; 3, Missfelt, Oregon, 207 feet 6 
nches, 

Broad jump—1,: Brown, U.C.L.A., 25 feet 114% 
inches; 2, Taylor, Princeton, 25 feet 61g inches; 
3, Gourdine, Cornell, 24 feet 93g inches. 

5 step and jump—1l, Shaw, Columbia, 49 
feet 19g inches (new N.C.A.A. record); 2, Flores, 
U.S.C., 48 feet 9386 inches; 3, Johnson, L.S.U., 
48 feet 356 inches. 

Pole vault—1 (tie}, Coleman, Illinois; Martin- 


dale, Idaho; Priddy, San Jose State;. Riddell, 
Colorado A&M; Dickey, Oregon State, 13 feet 
9 inches. 

Hammer—i1, Borjeson, Brown, 176 feet 48% 


inches (new N.C.A.A. record); 2, Engel, N.Y.U., 
175 feet 95g inches; 3, Chadbourne, Yale, 173 feet 
114g inches. 

Shot put—1, O’Brien, U.S.C., 57 feet 5§ inch; 
2, Hooper, Texas A&M, 54 feet 21% inches; 3, 
Nilssen, Michigan, 53 feet 334 inches. 

Team point score—Southern California 66-7/12; 
San Jose State 24144; U.C.L.A. 2414; Stanford 24; 
Occidental 24. 


: 


Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championships 


Eugene, Oregon, May 24, 1952 


100 yds.—Bob Gary, Washington State. Time— 
0:09.9, 

220 yds.—Rod Richard, U.C.L.A. Time—0:21.7. 

440 yds.—John Bradley, Southern California. 
Time—0:48.4. : 5 

880 yds.—Jack Hutchins, Oregon, Time—1:54.0. 

1 mile—Art Garcia, Southern California. Time— 
4:12.5 


2 miles—Al Fisher, Washington State. Time— 
9:24,%. Z 
120-yd. high hurdles—Jack Davis, Southern 


ifornia. Time—0:14.4. } 
Pae0 ya. low hurdles—Jack Davis, Southern Cali- 
fornia. Time—0:23.6. 
High jump—(tie), Emery Barnes, 
uel Ronquillo, Southern California, 6 
inches, 


Oregon; Man- 
feet 5% 


Broad jump—George Brown, U.C.L.A., 24 feet 
91% inches, 

F gs vault—Dave Martindale, Idaho, 14 feet 234 
nenes. 

Shot put—Parry O’Brien, Southern California, 
54 feet 3 inches. 

Discus—Sim Iness, Southern California, 183 
feet 514 inches (new American, American college 
and meet record). 

Javelin—Ralph Sutton, Oregon State, 224 feet 
214 inches. 

1-mile relay—Southern California (Stocks, Sor- 
gen, Hendrix, Bradley). Time—3:18.6. 

Point score—Southern California, 6343; Stanford, 
35; California, 3056; U.C.L.A., 20; Washington 
State, 1914; Oregon, 19; Oregon State, 1815; Wash- 
ington, 14; Idaho, 6. 


42nd Annual Western Conference Track Championships (Indoor) 


Champaign, 
60 yds.—James Golliday, Northwestern. Time— 
106.2. ; 

440 yds.—John Carroll, Michigan. Time—0:48.8. 
880 yds.—Henry Cryer, Hlinois. Time—1:52.9 
(mew Conference record). 
1 mile—John Ross, 
(mew Conference record). 
2 miles—Don McEwen, Michigan. Time—9:10.2. 
j-mile relay—Iowa (Boylan, Wheeler, Ebert, 
Scott). Time—3:18.3 (mew Conference record). 

70-yd. high hurdles—Joel. McNulty, Illinois. 
Time—0:08.7, 


Michigan. Time—4:09.4 


Ii., 


March 8, 1952 


70-yd. low hurdles—Willie Williams, Illinois. 
Time—0:68.7. 7 : 

High jump—Ronald Mitchell, Illinois, 6 feet 714 
inches. 

Broad jump—Horace Coleman, Michigan, 22 
feet 1134 inches. 

Pole -vault—Dick Coleman, Illinois, 14 feet 3 
inches. 

Shot put—Roland Nilsson, Michigan, 53 feet 


734 inches. 

Team point score—tIllinois 5935; Michigan, 525 
Towa, 29; Ohio State, 15; Michigan State, 1136; 
Wisconsin, 935; Northwestern, 9; Indiana, 536 
Purdue, 3; Minnesota, 35. 


> 


Vinney). ‘Time—3:13.1 (new meet record). 
2 miles—IlL inois cEeTaoue: Lamb, Siders, Cry- 
St): eae 31.6 (new American and meet record). 
‘int medley—Iowa (Ebert, Scott, Hesseltine, 
wheeler). Time—3: 


Distance medley—Kansas (Reiderer, Fisher, 
Benen, Santee). Time—10:01.8 (new meet rec- 


4 miles—Kansas (Koby, Dalzell, Semper, San- 
ae 215.9 (mew American and meet 
recor 

480-yd. shuttle hurdle—Notre Dame (Campag- 
none, Baker, Powell, Newquist). Time—1:01.2. 


COLLEGES 


440 yds.—North Texas State (Walters, Renfro, 
Zabojnik, Teague). Time—0:41.7 (new meet rec- 


ord). 

880 yds.—North Texas State (Walters, Renfro, 
Lindsey, Teague). Time—1:25.8 (new meet record). 

1 mile—Abilene Christian (Garner, McCoy, Vol- 
pe, Adrian). Time—3:15%4 (new meet record). 

2 miles—Howard Payne (Owens, Allen, Fam- 
brough, Burns). e—7 :48.0. 

Sprint medley—Abilene Christian (Adrian, Mc- 
Coy, Saeed Volpe). Time—3:23.9 (new meet 
recor 


Distance medley—Howard Payne (Weekly, Allen, 
Peobrough, Burns). Time—10:15.0 (new meet 
recor 

880 yds. (lowa Se ae (Holmes, 
Bley, LaPorte, ae ann e—1:;30.8. 

1 mile (Iowa, Colleges)—Iowa State Teachers 
(Crew, Thordson, Eckhart, Eiben). Time—3:24.6. 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
ree yds.—James Golliiday, Northwestern. Time— 


0:09,7 
2 miles—Robert Fox, Missouri; ‘Time—9: 18.2. 
120-yd. high hurdles—Joel MeNulty, Illinois. 
Time—0:14.4, 
440-yd. hurdles—Robert DeVinney, Kansas. 


Time—0:52.4. (new meet and college record). 


880 er Events —Track 5 ield 
43rd Annual Drake Relays 
Des Moines, lowa, ae 25-26, 1952 
UNIVERSITIES as ee Johnson, Drake. 
has yds.— Is-—Iowa, (Murchison, Sykes, Hesseltine, “Broad ‘i prfimnas Sa ye Os ase td > - 
eee: —Hiinois (Corley, Gonzalez, McNulty, Hs ‘Bill Forester, S.M.U., 152 4 feck? 
1 mile—Kansas (Smith, Cindrich, Reiderer, De- |, Fole vault—Dick Coleman, 4 feet 334 


inch 
infiigh jump—Dob Gorden, Missourl, 6 feet 6 


ae put—Bob Carey, Michigan State, 51 feet 446 

Piped Knight, S.M.U., 193 feet 1134 

ches. 

; Hop-stre: suas Tene Price, Oklahoma, 45 feet 
cn. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


440 yds.—Davenport (Kline, Philmon, Sebolt, 
Brumfiel). Time—?: 
880 yds. —Davenport (Kline, Philmon, Selbolt, 
said ee Time—1:31. 
1 mile—Dayenport (Wager, Dreyer, Kline, Duns- 
worth). Time—3:28.3. 
Sprint medley—North D. M. (Graves, Russell, 
Brewer, Smith). Time—3:41.0. 
2 miles—Davenport (Kerr, Hansen, Wulf, Duns- 
worth). Time—8:22.9. 


2. 
100 yds.—Fred Lucas, East D. M. Time—0:09.9 


(mew mest record). 
ie mile—John Aller, Dowling D,. M. Time— 


9. 
Fes ees put—Jim Freeman, Iowa City, 51 feet 195 
Cc 2 
on read jump—Henry Philmon, Davenport, 22 feet 
g crs high hurdies—Lester Stevens, Lovilia. 
Time—0:15.1 
Discus—Stan Welchell, Perry, 140 feet 7 inches. 
Pole vault—Charles Argenta, Davenport, 11 feet 
1134 inches. 
High jump—(tie) James Stewart, DeWitt; Lester 
Stevens, Lovilia, 6 feet 1 inc 


Football rea meuge alee Forrester, North D.M., 
209 feet 3/10 inch 


Shuttle relay (Des Moines Jr. poe Rg a (Mash, 


sgh yas Clark, Lucas), Time—0 
440 yds. 

Querry, Clark, Lucas). 

record). 


Time—0:46.6 (new meet 


25th Annual Texas Relays 
Austin, Texas, April 4-5, 1952 


Open Events 


200 meters—Charles Thomas, Texas. Time— 
0:20.3 (mew meet record; new event). 

1,506 meters—Javier Montes, Texas Western. 
Time—3:52.6 (new meet record; new event). 

5,000 meters—Ronald Haynes, Navy Olympics, 
Annapolis, Md. Time—15:24.0 (new meet record; 


new event). University Class 


Sprint. medley relay (440-220-220-880)—Okla- 
roa (McCormick, Lee, Cox, Crabtree). Time— 
28 


440-yd. relay—Texas (Smith, Mayes, Brown- 
hill, Thomas). Time—0:41.2 (new mieet record). 
880-yd. relay—Texas (Smith, Mayes, Brown- 
hill, Thomas). Time—1:25.6 (equals meet rec- 


ord). 
1-mile relay—Texas A&M (Mays, Stull, De- 
Time—3:13.5 (new meet record). 


Witt, Baker). 

2-mile relay—Oklahoma (Smith, Wilkinson, 
McCormick, Crabtree). Time—7:41.3 (new meet 
record). 

4-mile relay—Kansas (Dalzell, Koby, 
Semper). Time—17:21.2. 


University-College Class 


Broad jump—Neville Price, Oklahoma, 25 feet 
248 inches, 


Santee, 


Javelinm—Paul Faulkner, Abilene Christian, 207 
feet 684 inches. 

Distance medley relay (440-880-1,320-mile)— 
Kansas (Devinney, Dalzell, Santee, Semper). 
Time—10:06 (new meet record). 


Shot put—Darrow Hooper, Texas A&M, 54 feet 


134 inches (new meet record). 

120-yd. high hurdles—Val Joe Walker, Southern 
Methodist. Time—0:14.5. 

100 yds.—Dean Smith, Texas. Time—0:10.0. 

High jump—Charles Holding, East Texas State, 
6 feet 9 inches (ties meet record). 

Discus—Darrow Hooper, Texas A&M, 157 feet 
8 inches. 

Pole vault—Jerry Peery, Oklahoma A&M, 13 feet 
6 inches. 

College Class 


Sprint mediey relay (440-220-220-880)—Abilene 


OY tee a wR Y NT He Mtn Prams ae 


(Des Moines Jr.)—Hiatt (Mash, Me- — 


Nita . 


Om Ny n hc aN ning ie 


edit (Adrian, Morlan, Garner, Volpe). Time ~ 
440-yd. relay—North ‘Texas Nhag = S 


State 
Lindsey, Zabojnik, Renfro), Time—0:42. 


880-yd. relay—North Texas State “waters, Lind- 
sey, Zabojnik, Renfro). Time—1:27. 


1-mile relay—Abilene Christian pa Mor- 
lan, Volpe, Adrian). Time—3:17,8. 


45th Annual Millrose Games 


Madison Square Garden, New York, N.Y., 


<a gated Remigino, Manhattan. Time— 
“Mel Sheppard be amen Rhoden, Morgan 
State. Time—1:12.0 


a eek yds.—Roscoe Browne, Pioneer Club. Time— 
1,000 yds. hdep.—William Welsh, Millrose A.A. 


(30 yds.). Time—2:15.8. 

Wanamaker Mile—1, Don Gehrmann, unat- 
tached; 2, Fred Wilt, N.Y.A.C.; 3, Denis ‘Johans- 
son, Purdue. Time—4: 11. 2. 

Interscholastic 1-mile relay—Kearney H. S. 
soenere, Rittman, Norton, Varrin). Time— 


P.A.L. two-lap reiay—79th Pct., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
aT anon, Black, Coulthursit, Woods). Time— 


Jan. 26, 1952 
Catholic H.S.A.A. medley relay—St. Augustine’s 
iG Rete Kennedy, Cahill, Murphy). amet 


P.S.A.L. 1-mile relay—Boys’ High (Lam - 
eee Brabham, Murray), Paneer. ae ras 
mile A.A.U, relay—Pioneer Club (aright, Pear- 

dane Brows: Maiocco). Time—3:20. 
( rk aaite 2A. us rene ee Fordhatn Univ. A.A. 

‘arsne’ eegan, 

(a6 pHa, Eee ed g randstoettner) 
60-yd. high hurdles—Harrison Dillard, unat- 


tached. Time—?:07.5. 

oy mice vault—Robert Richards, Illinois A.C., 15 
1-mile relay (colleges) (first race)—M.1: - 

lister, ‘Childs, cae Williams Tie oan 


1-mile relay (colleges) (second --race 1 
(Cooper, Cooley, Hanlon, Wallack). Times. ae 


) “Sporting Events—Track and Field Championships 


76th Annual I.C,A.A.A.A. Track and Field Championships 
Triborough Stadium, New York, N.¥., May 31, 1952 


100 yds.—John George, California. Time—0:09.9. 
or, yds.—Lindy Remigino, Manhattan. Time— 
“440 yds.—Richarli Maiocco, N.Y.U. Time—0:47.9, 
aod yds.—Lonnie Spurrier, California. Time— 


1 mile—Joseph La Pierre, Georgetown. Time— 


4312.4, 
a onanies Capozzoli, Georgetown. Time— 
-120-yd. high hurdles—Peter McCreary, Dart- 
h. Time—0:14,5. z 
220-yd. low hurdies—Laurence Johnson, Army. 
Time—0:23.7. 
i-mile relay—Manhaitan (Pina, Ferraro, Jones, 


Dixon). Time—3:15.9. 
tele jump—Jim Webb, La Salle, 6 feet 51% 


15% inches, 


Broad jump—F. Morgan Taylor, Princeton, 24 
feet 31% inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Van Zimmerman, Pennsyl- 
vania; Linne, Rhode Island, 13 feet. 

Shot put—Arthur Gardiner, Cornell, 51 feet 


246 inches. : 

; piseue oun Ellis, Lafayette, 154 feet 934 
inches. ; 
Javelin—Robert Allison, Navy, 225 feet 214 

inches (new Conference record). - 
Hammer—Gilbert Borjeson, Brown, 180 feet 


Team point score—Manhattan, 42; Army, 1936; 
Cornell, 17; California, 16; Georgetown, 14; Brown, 
10; Villanova,~9; Dartmouth, 81%; Pennsylvania, 
842; New York Univ., 8; Yale, 8; Boston, %; La 
Salle, 7; Navy, 7; Rhode Island, 64%; Columbia, 6. 


27th Annual Kansas Relays ; 
Lawrence, Kans., April 19, 1952 


‘A Hg yds.—Thane Baker, Kansas State. Time— 

120-yd. high hurdles—Charles White, Howard- 
Payne. Time—0:14.5. 

College two-mile relay—Howard-Payne (Owens, 
Allen, Fambre, Burns). Time—7:53.9. 

Javelin—Wes Ritchie, Texas Christian, 204 feet 
34 inch, 

University 4-mile relay—Kansas (Koby, Dalzell, 
Semper, Santee), Time—17:18.3 (new meet record). 

Shot put—Darrow Hooper, Texas A&M, 53 feet 
9 inches, 2 

440-yd. University relay—Texas (Smith, Mayes, 
Person, Thomas). Time—0:41.0. 

400-meter hurdles—Lee Yoder, Arkansas. Time— 
0:52.5 (new meet record). 

880-yd. College relay—North Texas State (Wal- 
ters, Lindsey, Zabojnik, Renfro). Time—1:27.1. 
z ogee 1,500 meters—Ted Wheeler, Iowa. Time— 

University 2-mile relay—Oklahoma (Reed, Wil- 
kinson, McCormick, Crabtree). Time—7:41.5.__ 

College sprint ey—Savannah (Ga.) State 
(Turner, Harris, Johnson, Prince). Time—3:30.2. 

Discus—Darrow Hooper, Texas A&M, 152 feet 
814 inches, 


College invitation sprint medley—McPherson 

icra braoktt; Kerr, Carpenter, Metzler). Time— 
University -sprint medley—Oklahoma A&M 

(Wells, Elliot, Surrell, Heard). Time—3:26.0. 

‘ ered, jump—Gene Wilson, Kansas State, 24 
eet. 

High jump—(tie), Walter Davis, Texas A&M; 
Arnold Betton, Drake, 6 feet 714 inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Paul Faulkner, Abilene Chris- 
tian; Gordon Riddell, Colorado A&M, 13 feet. 

College distance medley--Howard-Payne (Weekly, 
Allen, Fambre, Burns). Time—10:28.0. 

University 880-yd. relay—Texas (Smith, Mayes 
taal hee Thomas). Time—1:25.2 (ties meet 
record). 

A.A.U. 3,000-meter steeplechase—James Brown, 
Navy. Time—$9:49.3. 

University distance medley—Kansas (Devinney, 
Dalzell, Santee, Semper). Time—10:11.5. 

Hop-step-and-jump—Jim Gerhart, unattached, 
47 feet 2 inches (new meet record). 

College 1-mile relay—Oklahoma Baptist (Smith, 
Crittenden, Peck, Leadbetter). Time—3:19.6. 

University 1-mile relay—Oklahoma (Lee, Cox, 
ea Mashburn). Time—3:14.8 (new meet 
record). 


Annual Coliseum Relays 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 16, 1952 


aoe meters—Art Bragg, Morgan State. Time— 
0:10.5. 

400 meters—George Rhoden, 
Time—0:46.6, 

2-mile relay—Villanova 
Wheiler, Dwyer). Time—7:32.6. 

40-yd. relay—Manhattan (O’Connell; Schatzle, 
Remigino, Carty). Time—0:40.7. 

886-yd. relay—Manhattan (O’Connell, Schatzle, 
Remigino, Carty). Time—1:24.4. 

1-mile relay—Occidental (McGadden, 
Miller, Barnes). Time—3:13.0. 

110-meter hurdles—Craig Dixon, Los Angeles 
A. C.. Time—0:14.0. 

Medley relay  (440-880-1,320-mile)—U.S. Air 
eer (Stori, Whitfield, Deady, Jones). Time— 
10:04.7. 


Morgan State. 


(Simigan, Reardon, 


Speer, 


4.500 meters—Dennis Johannson, Purdue. Yime 
3253.0. 


400-meter hurdles—Charles Moore, New York 
A. C. Time—0:50.9 (new American record). 

High jump—Ken Weisner, Navy Olympics, 6 
feet 734 inches, 

Broad jump—George Brown, U.C.L.A., 25 feet 
734 inches. 

Pole vault—(tie), Don Laz and Bob Richards, 
both Illinois A. C., 14 feet 8 inches. 


Shot put—Jim Fuchs, New York A, C., 5% feet 


316 inches. 
Discus—Sim Iness, U.S.C., 174 feet 4 inches, 
U.S.C., 47 feet 


Hop-skip-jump—Frank Flores, 
10 inches. 


18th Annual Heptagonal Track and Field Championships 
West Point, N.Y., May 17, 1952 


100 yds.—Bruce Hardy, Army. Time—0:10.1. 
440 yds.—James Juingel, Cornell. Time—0:48.7. 
880 yds.—Albin Rauch, Princeton. Time—1:53.9. 
1 eaeerare Shea, Army. Time—4:13.4 (new 

meet record). 

2 miles—Al Pittis, Time—9:17.3. 

120-yd. high hurdles—Peter McCreary, Dart- 
mouth. Time—0:14.4 (new meet record). 

220-yd. low hurdles—Meredith Gourdine, Cornell. 

Time—0:23.9. 
440-yd. relay—Cornell (Booth, Gerlough, Merz, 

Sebald). Time—0:42.5. 
1-mile relay—Army (Thompson, Youree, White, 

Cain). Time—3;17.6. 


Princeton. 


High jump—Nelson Ehinger, Dartmouth, 6 
feet 35% inches. 

Hammer—Joe Chadbourne, Yale, 172 feet 534 
inches. 

Javelin—Robert Allison, Navy, 225 feet 914 inches 
(mew meet record). 

Pole vault—Joseph Perlow, Army, 14 feet. 

Broad jump—F. Morgan Taylor, Prnceton, 24 
feet 1% inches. 

Discus—Charles Emery, Pennsylvania, 163 feet 
618 .inches. 

Shot put—Len Lyons, Princeton, 48 feet 1 inch. 

Point score—Army, 50; Cornell, 42.2; Princeton, 
34; Navy, 30.5; Dartmouth, 25.2; Yale, 21.7: 
Coury, 18.5; Harvard, 15.5; Pennsylvania, 14.4; 
Brown, 4. 


P.A.L. Wins National Women's Track Championship 


The 1952 A.A.U. Women’s Track and Field cham- 
pionships, held in Waterbury, Conn., June 28-29, 
produced four new records in junior competition 
and equalled one in the senior division. In_the 
senior division, the Police Athletic League of New 
York won team honors with 72 points and Cather- 
ine Hardy of the Fort Valley (Ga.) State College 
was individual high scorer with 30 points repre- 


senting a clean sweep of the 50, 100 and 200 meter 
dashes. In the 50-meter she equalled the Amer- 
ican record of 6.4 seconds for the distance. The 
junior team championships were won by the 
C.Y.O. of Chicago with 62 points. Barbara Jones, 
C.Y.O. member, made the individual high score, 
28 points. 
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882 . Sper sites York Public pv A } 
Public Schools Athletic League of New York 


By Tom Orr, School Sports Authority 


The Public Schools Athletic League of New York The league’s am has been devoted to 
was organized in 1903 by the late General George sean ats be — Soni 
Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, ieee eae on eipate, in is “en =< 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program | track meets, partis country tdoor 
with ‘a track meet in Madison Square Garden and | handball, soccer soécer-football, swimming, fencing, 
since then has held meets every year. tennis, hockey and foo’ games. 


Se ; _ High School Indoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder Year 
Sapirstein, LMcoin .. 76 ccs - sham ate Dee siaes Sa 1943 
Semi-final Wenger, New Utrecht... 2... .......-ccaceecese a 
‘robin, Harris... icy. q.sa's wee so dace eee Eee een 191 
. - 10:08. feta ea Childs. . 1936 
x Ira Kaplan, Brasmus./! )* 1946 
100 yds., Sr........ Roger Montgomery, Boys’ Hig’ . {1947 
aN ye. Jr. (heat).. OPLOSS 5. ch. i0,10, - ‘Ben Levinson, Eastern District . {1911 
d. bural 0:15. Reiul, Stuyvesant...........-.... 1921 
230 ae oR a ngels, » Commerolal ao<.5.0 bea fase - {1911 
220 yas.. 7 a haan 322. e Witt. Clintow y... 02). scatem ae . ./1935 
BO UU GB. oi wis o c'e%s ./0:31 Priedinan New Utrecht. oA goe. 3  o cece ae eee ne 1943 
300 ade bn nO OR PREAe 733. IMCD QRNEN. IMOrPIR 5. chr ditt wahoo ren chr soa eae eee 
BERET sucks, wis John Taylor, DEWitt Elintows = 2.422 =. o.oo ae Se, Cee 
880 yas. DELAY ciao Boys’ ames Mullins, Morris Singieton, Ansey 
Holmes, a LA) ee ee eee ere RP 
880 yds. run........ 58. Slater, Lincoln, C2 = eewcins 's'< cies Oar ae Tee a 1935 
f Scott, Dew Olinteni.. ©. 2 vcicgn «caine ated cere nae 1935 
1000 yds........... :20. Mac Mitchell, George Washington node oe ne ee 1938 
PEM tina ee ce a ss 127.4 Randy Philpotts, Morris EH Rete esis ee. 1949 
12 ib: BOGE eccicins ocs's 56 ft. in... |[Laylor, New Utrecht;, oc isctet ccs ee et eee 1934 
High jump...... bes fs woo » (Spitz, Wlusbing. 7. ¢ ce; sco ie ee 1930 
100 yd. hurdles...../0:14..... >. (Hughes, Flushing. 2.0). m1 os aids «aoe ai oes 2 ee 1915-16 


1200 yds. relay.. 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, .1952—Boys’ ama ae 


High School Ouidoor Track Records 


Event Record Holder Year 
U0 0:05.6 Jessup, Boys’ High 
BO MAGB RT o's vlc va ss 0:09. Hussey, Stuyvesant... 22.2127! 
TOO yds., Jr........ 0:10.5 Ryder, Manual Training 
1 TAMER CISA Cieiicee.s\0 0:10.5 Friedman, New Utrecht 
220 yds. Jr........ 0:23.6 MoNulty, Sirsumux 


Taylor, Boys’ High 


220 yds., Sr . 0321.6 Jim Conaway, Boys’ High 
440 yds.... .|0:49, Gasparola, Bryant...... 
880 yds | 1.59. Rosner, New Utrecht 
1,000 yds (2:16. Williams, Stuyvesant 

DRTC a Gals» evr aces 4:23, Mac Mitchell, Georg 
120 yds. high hurdles}0:15, McCaffrey, Evander Childs 
220 yd. low hurdles. |0:24, Elson, Stuyvesapt................- 
200 yd. relay....... 217.7 New Utrecht (Gerston, Sabatelle, Vit 
1200 yd. relay...... ASLO LO cre ele oe, 5.3% Haaren (Vaughn, Morton, Atkinson, 
oC) a! Ce 2. Mocroe (Fogel, Share, Lazarus, con, oC all 
High jump......... 6 ft. 4% in, Byrnes, New Utrecht 
Broad jump........ 23 ft. 16 in....|/Andusky, New Utrecht 
12 Ib. shot put..... 56 ft. lLin....|Paul Cuffari, Stuyvesant 
OLE VAULE ws we ees 12 ft. 6in..... Freas, Evander Childs 
BSBA Mater esac sect 130 ft, 3in.... Finnegan, Manual Training: 
a Re relay 120 Ib. 

2 oSgeReee 749.4......../Hamilton (Balfus, Levinson, Nouns, ate, 

880. oa relay, Fr,. Ue et eas Ge DeWitt Gitnten ee 
880 yd. resay, Sr.. EiS2eBer sjcsyec ths eae (Al Trumpet, 
Cross cty. 234 mi... /11:35.6........ Ellman... Bayside. . 6 ssier. 0% satis Since eee 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1952—Boys’ High, Brooklyn. 


Champions in Other School Sports, 1952 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BASEBALL—Tilden BASEBALL—Samuel Gompers. 
BASKETBALL—Boys’ High HANDBALL—Chelsea, Mannatika, 

By ee tayvesant SWIMMING—East New York, Brooklyn, 
HANDBALL — Lincoln NDODE Le Auto. 

ICE HOCKEY—Manual Training, Brooklyn CK—Brooklyn Auto. 
SOCCER—Christopher Columbus BASKETBALL—Woodrow Wilson. 


TENNIS—Jackson 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BASEBALL—Bronx, P. S. 89; Brook] " 
BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. Queens, P.-S. 151; Richmond P. 3" th 8. 1303 
BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, Queens. BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. S. 44; Soe PS 
HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. 109; Bronx, P. S. 70; 2 


Richmond, 


. . 


ee, ee ees 


Di (9 Aap me NRE BAD PALO LA ALLS LAA ACME LIEGE EES OO TE 


q 


~ Sporting Tiles New’ York Public Behens Athletic Records- 
High School Indoor Swimming Records 


; vent Record Holder 
50 yds., free.........|0:23-9...... Robert Halbert E : 
yas., breast...... LS? eee A Asher. Boys ae ae ae FF AE AO 
SL ee Ce Kurlak, Stuyvesant... 0.1. Sear Ves et on 
act ateleisrs Pappas, Richmond Hii. SL eepra' sane desisere reed 
Commerce; .......... 
mene rt Kim, Be eee Childs. 2772: : 
Broo! eae cen B Rieny aiajeraley~ crocs erapsvawtle the aie eer ae ae 
PERIPARMUS tae ata ae eres as Felten aante 
tate, Sia, Lasko Seb hos 


= ee ad Richards, M 
rE eee St naw, Crossan, St 
ao ait 


High School Indoor oer Records 


Event Record é Holder ear 
AAO'VOS: 2. tia wceie's 45.4. ce Burton, Bryant. . alee, isineaee sie eee oPentet pee pone ee 
BOY CIB io5). in cree ow ore Die PiS:Gnrec secant Desatnek, Israsmus. . Deaverbiate ayer ee Sonsralere BV oxsna ofthe st ofe \eknat eee 1933 
ABIOUIG ote bie Sica DAES ra arereld srare McCann, Bryant... .. 1.2.2.0. vis sinie'e 810 vielessts/are ie 0 Stace eal) Lees 
MoMA SITS. sc cacc oe 3:59.4.........|Cremin, DeWitt Clinton. 902227007) ice 1907 
NTC EES ee ee SDD Soeinetare ox Rein, Stuyvesant................. RP Bits vibie tisivisian oes 1922 

Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 
Event Record . Holder Year 
UIeIOY, TG Toe Sales. 5 odie Sis cus aveied dais ofp eretroreelarate nee 1939 
PEEDESIIS. weal stesso 2 6 cep ER ea Collins, "Brook. “Prep. Seis. 5 sc): « 2, sujet elaeld » aoe aries eaten 1931 
Finnegan StivAnn'ss=. ccc 2) ies eee 1933 
AK OS ols gies sa Vernon Dixon, Bishop ge 2 a a RE SR 1950 
120 in high hurdies am Drew, Bishop Houghiin =f .%1.,.m eee eae eee 
220 vd. low hurdles . Dany oughly.) 6.5 6 vedhine cork cade eee 2 
440 yds.. g :|Ronnie Perrard, ta PSSUEIOIE frag farehnesoie crete Soils guatgcetelohe tone Cn Tonenees 1951 
880 yds..... 358. William Copeland, Cardinal Hayes. ........0.....40e+005 1952 
880 yd. relay . 11:33. ..|Manhattan Prep (R. Ryan, Duggan, D. Ryan, De Poalo)..| 1952 
One mile... STS lane .|Robert Sbarra, Bishop Loughlin.,........... 952 
Mile relay . .|3:27.3. . (St. Augustine’s (Farley, Lutz, Cee hay) 1942 
2 mile relay. Pel le . (St. Augustine's (Ahern, Morris, O"Keele, Murphy) 1951 
Broad jump. ae 3 .....}Lundell, Manhattan Prep. nine af¥ i a,¢ olelotaternisa tia 1933 
High jump... 3 +... |JOhn Rogan, Cardimal Hayes. oc: c.5:sscees. sce .| 1950 
12 lb. shot i opti St Jonng cep ae aR Oa Oe ane epee 
ank Trip: Op Loughlin: <5. oc ste se nee aie 
Pole vault x -l{ William Dwyer, Jona Prep. 3 <8 cs calle eto Eee 1950 
DISCUS aia, 32 d'e 0! 10 125 fe: aan . [Paul Baroncefli, Cardinal Hayes... ....0..........000088 1952 
MAVGUI. sok. occ 173 ft. 6% in..|Harry Settino, Mt. St. Michael... 00/00 UE 1949 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1952—Bishop Loughlin, 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 
Event Record Holder Year 
{. WilBam: Kent, Goughtin’. 0.5. c'). 5° <odiomets tira een eee 1945 
50 yds. 0:05.6 James Ryan, Cardinal Hayes. 211213210022. .221221282: 1946 
Secadesnissisirieib, ices} Vcuos 2s #6 +00 6.0 James’ Crowley, Loughlin: ...4:y-,,) be 0 i oo (skeen 1947 
Louls Andrade, Rice H: 8... 0.2235) «os Uh eee ee 1950 
Gerard Jackson, Mt. St. Michael. ...).....0.01. 2.0000 1952 
| Joseph Baierstop, Archbishop Stepinac................. 1952. 
OUI US .,0\¢is eieleia'dia's. 0:10.3.. ove... Cottons Ta: SAMC i... ojos 3 5 bavedinith oe oraae ey lle geet 1932 
DOO WS.» vic deiaces TES > Sear, act Hartley, St.Tolin’s’ Prep wsiec. Ciuc aie wove ace eae ae 1941 
OV ee Ss (exci gure (OES leer Maloneywst. John's Prep... .... ..s 22-16 stag opie 1930 
SO ¥QS. cepts 0:30:5...5..... Leonard Moore, Cardinal FLO YOG sie. oiteed ates Ale ee eee 1952 
440 aes SE, AO 0250.4 Shien. 5 Quigley, La Salle..............05 Pou incnn do = sce 1938 
RESTORES AP eas 0 "ayn at 0" Se ee ae tr ae Loughlin, Patrick O'Brien <= . .-. siigm s <e0c «a's.alslHiprele se 1947 
880 oa. TECIAY A, o.0. <> 2 Biz3026 ss sictelss Loughlin (Mannix, Dugan, Joyce, Hogan) ................ 1941 
ne mile... ...... ZOD so ahateisicrs SSAUIOATED, TLoOUgD EM oi ciel ses + wo cignyoithe eet 2 weplensh el Reeea 1942 
One mile relay..... Knees Bic occa La Augustines (Higginson, Siggins, Kelly, O"Hare)... 11... 1950 
2 mile relay........ $:18.0........|La Salie (Murphy, Daly, Kaufman, Prendergast) wis Tayele wise eis 1952 
High jump). .2...... 6 ft. 14% in....|Leonard Moore, Cardinal Hayes. ....... 0.6.60 ceneeenee 1952 
Shot put...........- 57 ft. 14 in....|Paul Baroncelli, Cardinal Hayes................-..00s00) 1952 
SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1952—Bishop Loughlin. 
Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 

Event Record Holder | Year 
__ ee ek BE nt ES ee 

Riiveoeais 0:19.4.... 21 ROStED Sto BTEC: 05a. eons cue cme «ke 405 tlh evened emit See 
re a fank "ea 02226 eae aes al Barite, St BrADvlas 240... atass aces nisin sgh mes re 1935 
50 yds., free........ 0:26.0... ‘|Joseph Archer, ee Eeughliy 6. He shiics eee eae ee 1952 
60_yds., preast..... DES 7G eG sates naive Rethiardt, Tomes yh io oie aye ols bl aie ww wate ic dre tee 
100 yds., back...... W074. ee eee Jerome Woods, Bt. John’ 8 PROD 6 oeee peas vine ied Ponta ncatec ent 95 
100 yds, free....... 0:54.2.0....6 James MoCarthy, Brooklyn Prep... ... 0.5. s.eeenese sera 1952 
100 yds., breast... ..|1:16.0........ Joseph Mannino, 8¢. Branols Prep. . --- <0... nav «sera 1952 

POU OUST 99) chs = «Sas Dichaley eta eee MR 

220 yds., free....... 2:22.5...-+.+- Caesar Cirigliano, St. John's! Preps sss. > Cone ana 1952 
120 yd. medley aay i a4e , saetalsies tore St. Francis (Lewis, Newton, Stasko, Shultz)..... 0.0.0.0... 1939 
150 yd., MeOID YS es Ms 272) as. te St. John’s Prep (Woods, Levinson, Cirigliano) . errs Se bhi y3 
200 yd., relay...... 14610" oe oe. we Brooklyn Prep (Lynch, Dunn, Duffy, McCarthy) . date OSE 


SCHOOL CHAMPION, 1952—St. Francis. 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports, 1052 
— Loughli BASKETBALL— nn’s 
PASEBALL~_Bishop “Loughlin HANDBALL—St. Augustine 
CROSS COUNTRY—Brooklyn Prep 


4 


Ne : . ” 


1 7 prem Z 4 


_ » ee c~s. 


884 Sporting Boenter’Ticasthion ind Pera hit oe 
Decathlon and Pentathlon conde 


DECATHLON 
Asa pag? Macatee fee, shot put, high jump, 400 meters, 110 oe hurdles, discus, pole vault, 


- ers 


javelin 
Champion Points, 
1925 |Harold M. Osborn.......... Illinois A vars i beat eR see a RIE Te 7706.36 
fe2o 7 ierarold M.. Osborn... .. <P linols ALC, .. Aon cares wi dat eines 7187.832 
POZE, (Hatt PRS oe ois. iaineaioie aes University S Nebraska. ......-2-%.- 7574.42 
1928 |J. Kenneth Doherty... Cadillac A. C., Detroit , Saieee days) 
1929 |J. Kenneth Doherty ., Detroit. 
1930 |Wilson Charles. . 7313.343 
1931 |Jess Mortensen. . 66: 
1932 |James A. Bausch. 03. 
1933 d E. Berling 7597.19 
1934 |Robert Clark..... 7966. 
1985. |Robert Clark...... eee] 7929.22 
*1936 |Glenn Morris.............-. 7880. 
1937 |Not held. 
1938 |Joseph Scott...............| Western Reserve University............ Seia’s oteretate 0 
1939 |Joseph Scott. .............. Western Reserve University.........+-+sse+e+s:> 6671 
1940 |William Watson............ aarenciod rie Arbor, Michigan............... 7523 
1941 |John Borican. ose este ae | ASDUTY YN 0 Fee eres RA Re a 5666 
1942 | William Terwilliger. //.:...: Unattached, Dekalb, THHMOISS 22.0 da see ae Wee 6802 
1943 |William Watson........ aiaits, [EIGREONG FOUCGHAL APS -. . Seco. = iene one 5994 
1944 |Irv Mondschein.......... Brooklyn Army ass Ot RO IO ne eo 5748. 
1945 |Charles Beaudry........... Marquette University > =: [<< «hc < ass ~ ceneee 5886 
1946 |Irving Mondschein.......... New-York ‘University. <<; ssnaas + nad see smieteeied 
1947 /Irving Mondschein.......... New York University 52) aia. 2\éc:5% sin» Bietew are <i 6715 = 
1948 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare, Calif........... oy ee , 
1949 |Robert Mathias............ Unattached, Tulare, Calif. 7556 
1950 |Robert Mathias ..|/ Unattached, wear. Calif. 8042 } 
1951 |Robert Richards >. 1 |Ttinois A. G.. 7834 } 
#1952 ‘Robert Mathias............ (Tulare, Calif .<°. . 02. Suncast sees aoe eee 7825 4 
*New scoring system inaugurated. Record: Robert Mathias, 1952. 4 
PENTATHLON t 
(Broad jump, discus, javelin, 200 meters and 1,500 meters.) + | 
Year Champion Affiliation Points 4 J 
1929 |Paul Courtois...:.........+ ING Wi YOK VAG ie ci uictin se ohates eee ee 2900.3836 e. 
1930 |Bernard E. Beringer. ons al ORI AG O50. n.'5 6.5) sare as aie ea ee ene axa oateca aoe ene eae 3462.2 . , 
1931 |James A. Bausch. 6 ected PR BDBOS OL MAGIOteier yams ean ccc ae pisiieictabelees 3776.585 ‘ 
1932 | Not held. Wl 
1933 |BHulace Peacock..... rena s Shore A. ger FOTROY) cies wy siiare a, Sia @laiale Saat 3221.85 ¢ 
1934 |Eulace Peacock............. Shore A, ©. (New Jersey)... 0.6... c cr dees er ease 3258.46 if 
1985 |Clyde Coffman............. Kansas city A Wee Vicia aint e bw Shae ty Sanaa 3084.0 
1936 |Arkie Trento...... ...|/Shore A. (New Jersey) Sia SAlker peer eee eka aig 2899.0 : 
1937 |Eulace Peacock Temple Univesivy ee eae 3030 
1938 |John Borican,.. Shore A. C., Sruinard: New: Jersey z..a sae eee 3304 
19389 |John Borican. Shore A. C., Elberon, ee naeeey 2947 ? 
1940 |Harry March... Washington (D. g* 2981 ‘ 
1941 |John Borican... Asbury Park A. C......... . 3244 ‘ 
1942 |Not held, ' 
1943 |Eulace Peacock.,.... ...-.../U. 8. C. G., Manhattan Beach, New York. 3225 
1944 |EKulace Peacock............. U. 8. C. G., New rok Po es oe 2852 
1945 |Eulace Peacock............. OU, SoenG,, Now, York © Ac. Saciiu gabe ae 3148 ; 
1946 Charles E. Beaudry......... Marquette chap Milwaukee er ae 2885 
Os Fer JOON Voirbt.. . . ws. vce es nev Baltimore 0, 'T; and’. OAweas ae eee ee ee 2972 
1948 |Russell Thomas............ Jeannette, Pa... .352)..0) 0 ee Sele oe aE Cen 3283 
POR VAPOUR ROSS 5. aisle vise asec paw ae College, Berea, Ohie............ 14 
POSOT [Wilbur FLOSS, oc... ec eee Baldwin-Wallace. ... omc. Voth yeas oie nee Gielee 3277 4 
1951 |Brayton Norton............ San Diego Naval Training Certer . Gon scoseene 52 
*1952) ||Brayton Norton............ Laguna, Beach, Calif oi. cu. oo. eee eee 3129 


*New scoring system inaugurated. 


Field Archery in 1952 
NATIONAL FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Men Instinctive 


Field Round—Jack White, Elwell, Mich., 782. 
Hunters—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 826. 

Broadhead—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 895. 
Aggregate—Erwin Ketzler, Flint, Mich., 2444, 


Men Free Style 


Field Round—Harold Doan, Adrian, Mich., 905*. 
Hunters—Harold Doan, 853. 
San Diego, Calif., 


pee eouben Powell, 

Ageregate—Harold Doan, Adrian, Mich., 2673*. 
Women Instinctive 

aie Round—Sharlene Skanes, Detroit, Mich., 


ofitnters—Frances Lozon, Marine City, Mich., 


Broadhead—Frances Lozon, 690. 
Ageregate—Frances Lozon, Marine City, Mich., 
1830*. Women Free. Style 
hie Round—Eleanor Moczadlo, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Hunters—Betty Lifford, Lansing, Mich., 616*. 
Broad 95. 


head—Betty Lifford, 
Aggregate—Betty Lifford, Lansing, Mich., 1872*. 


Intermediate Boys Instinctive 
cari Round—Anthony Koch, Grantstown, W. 


Va., 
Hunters—Mickey May, Port Huron, Mich., 708*. 


Broadhead—Larry Beresh, Delavan, Wis., 
Aggregate—Larry Beresh, Delavan, Wis., 


Junior Boys Instinctive 


Field Round—Gary Hall, Tecumsey, Mich., 287. 
Hunters—Gary Hall, 250. 

Broadhead—Gary Hall, 380. 

Aggregate—Gary Hall, Tecumsey, Mich., 917. 


Junior Boys Free Style 


793*, 
1943*. 


Field Round—Billy Hicks, Glendale, Calif., 7497. 
Hunters—Billy Hicks, 733. 

Broadhead—Billy Hicks, 845. 

Ageregate—Billy Hicks, Glendale, Calif., 2321. 


Junior Girls Instinctive 
Ps baion Round—Jeanette Ardell, Alpharetta, Ga., 
Hunters—Jeanette Ardell, 379. 
Broadhead—Jeanette Ardell, 545. 
Aggregate—Jeanette Ardell, Alpharetta, Ga., 


1275. 
Junior Girls Free Style 
Pind Round—Ann Warston, Wyandotte, Mich., 


Fiumbere ites Warston, 441. 
Broadhead—Ann Warston, 565. 


gneereieS ae Warston, Wyandotte, Mich., 


“*New world record. 


Class 


. Hydro 
. Hydro 


an Hydroplane 
. Hydroplane 
. Hydroplane 


Sporting Events—Power Boat Racing Records 


Power Boat Racing Records 
Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Commission; approved to Oct. 31, 1952 
MOTOR BOAT COURSE RECORDS IN COMPETITION 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—5 MILES IN COMPETITION 
Location 


Speed 


Date 


Owner or driver 


Dist. Spee Owner or Boat | 
Eyent (miles) |m. p. eh Date Location driver name 
Gold Cup, Jap.......... 3 108.663 | 8/ 4/51|Seattle, Wash...... Lou Fageol.... SloMoas 
Gold Cup, heat......... 30 101.024 | 8/ 9/52\Seattle, Wash...... pnts Thomp- rasa 
So ae SRR ie BS ear hg aes othe 0) tee ee e: 
Gold Cup, race..... 5 90 78.216 | 7/22/50|Detroit, Mich...... ted 7 BUEN Gis Slo Mo Shun 
Harmsworth, B.I.T., lap.| 5 (0) |102.676 | 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich,..... Lou Fageol. ...|Slo-Mo-Shun 
Harmsworth, B.I.T., race] 40 (n) |100.680-| 9/ 2/50|Detroit, Mich...... Lou Fageol.... ae ea 
President’s Cup, lap..... 2% 95.038 | 9/17/50|Washington, D, C.:. ance: Thomp- Bp Ss 
I i ga a et ape ee at sone perenne e) 
President's Cup, heat.,..) 15 88.725 | 9/17/50|Washington, D. C.. chuck Thomp- ee ® ; 
Ria ec ciee Se tat 8 Peps: 
President's-Cup Race . 45 84,472 | 9/21/52)/Wash., D.C....... chuck Thomp- Pas : 
el nets es ‘eps 
National Sweeps, lap. . 24% 89.108 | 8/14/49|Red Bank, N. J lwm. ” Oantrall, . |My Swentie 
National Sweeps, heat...| 10 87.464 | 8/14/49|Red Bank, N. .|Wm. Cantrell. ; My Sweetie 
Silver Cup, lap......... 5 7.654 | 9/ 4/50|Detroit, Mich... ... onus Thomp- ties oe 
[Nahe atte 8 Peps: 
Silver Cup, heat........ 10 107.394 | 9/ 4/50|Detroit, Mich...... chuck Thomp- tanned 
BOD yee Paclee Ss Pep: 
Siiver Cup, race........ 50 91.940 9/_4/50)|Detroit, Mich...... Danny, Foster. .|Such Crust 1 
Around Manhattan ae 29% 64.400 | 9/11/49|New York, N. Y...|]George Sarant..|Etta 
OR BOAT RECORDS—10 ( (N) MILES IN COMPETITION 
Unlimited Hydro....... 5 10 (n) ee «742 | nig gee 2 Wash...... |Lou Fageol.... Sle eee 
| 


Boat name 


ans 


Pacific One edie Hydro.. 


7-Litre oe ee 


48 cu. in. Run 


B Rac. Inb. run. 
© Rac. Inb. run 


HB Rac, Inb. run. 
FP Sery. Inb. run. 


Jersey Speed Skiff 
Midget Outboard 
A Out. Hydr 


C Serv. Out. Hydro 


F Rac. Out run 


Hydro. 


ms 771 iaet Salton Sea, Calif 


9.960 


77.519 as Salton Sea, Calif 


7/51 


St. Petersburg, Fia. 


75.821/11/11/51|Salton Sea, Calif. 

87.890/11/10/51/Salton Sea, Calif. 

54,545|11/19/50|Salton Sea, Calif. 
74.196| 9/30/51|NéwMartinsville, W.Va. 
at 747| 9/13/51|Red Bank, N. J 
484110/°8/49|Salton Sea, Calf.. 


37. 582|11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif. 
50|Lakeland, Fla 


56.040 


2/12/ 


Louis Meyer, Jr.|/Lou-Kay 
:|J. N. VanDeman|Red Witch 


Morlan Visel. 


.|Richard Hallett. |T’ 


.|Paul Sawyer.... 
Dr. L. Novotny. 
Joseph Taggart... 
R. McAllister... 


.|R. Phillips, Jr... 


52.264 La 
50.533 9/24/80 NewMartinsville, W.Va. 


44,510] 8/ 5/50)Red Bank, 
4/49| Worcester, Mass 
47.344|10/26/41|Salton Sea, Calif 
53.004/10/13/47|Salton Sea, Calif 
59.094] 2/ 2/52)Lakeland, Fla... 
58.785| 8/24/40|/Red Ban k, N. 

55.113 2/10/51 Lakeland, Fla... 
47.480) 4/25/50|Friant, Calif 


38.379 


9/ 


en ieeel es 


48.124|10/28/50)Lake Alfred, Fla....... 


53.160'11/10/51'Salton Sea, Calif 


.|Roy Morris 


«|W, 


Jack Ketley..... 
Les Trafton.... 


.| franklin Foulke. 


Aubrey Thacker. 
Willis Mitchell. . 
Bob Bourcq.... 
Edison Hedges. . 


. |Little Joe 
m In 
Alter Ego 
Cherub IT 
Tommyann 
Yankee Boy II 
Dragon-B-Hind 
Wee Willie 
Tornado 
Sagana VIIT 
Jezebel VIIL 
yeasts Bee Too 
e 


Red Eagle 
Faleon 


Donald Whitfield|J-13 


Frank Vincent 
G. 


William Tenney.|Hornet 1X 


. |James pollens II 


Byron King. 


:|/Tom Newton. 


Bud Wiget 


.|Whot Happened 
.|Miss Santa Bar- 


bara. 
Nighthawk 


Kenneth Jolley..'Bear Cat 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS—ONE MILE 


Class Speed.) Date Location Owner or driver) Boat name 

imited Hydro. (world)...|178.497| 7/ 7/ 52 Seattle, Wash ne aoe Stanley Sayres. .|Slo-Mo-Shun IV 
ete in. maLa eh : 82.436] 8/11/52|Seattle, Wash......... Victor Klette. ..|Peggy 
91 cu. in. Hydropiane. 71.891| 7/ 8/51|Long Bar Harbor, Md. Tony Margio. . .|Miss Fort Pitt 
135 cu. in. Hydroplane 99.483] 8/11/52|Seattle, Wash......... Eddie Meyer....|Avenger TV 
225 cu. in. Hydroplane 100.029) 8/11/52|Seattle, Wash......... Art Maynard. . .|Restless 
266 on: in. Hydroplane. “1120.085| 11/9/51|Salton Sea, Calif. .|Paul Sawyer... .|Alter Ego 
MAULDIN Govier Riiensscce crqaus <| 98.361 bOT eh beige alias at [W.Va. aoe. poeeart, Be Tommyann 

Hydro...| 59.900) 5/21/ an Diego, Calif....... r. L. Novotny. |Cheru 

Paeliio One Desten i = SA 60.708] 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md....,.. Mrs. Ruby Seull.|Mickey Mouse 
Cracker Box. Inb. Run..... 72.054/11/ 9/51|Salton Sea, Calif......|/Ed Brown...... Bouney Barb 
Rac. Tnb. Run... 6. 62.803|11/10/51|Salton Sea, Calif...... Jack Kelley..... Wee Willie 
C Rac. Inb. Run..........| 64.286|10/ 1/51|NewMartinsville, W.Va.|Les Trafton...../Tornado 
D Rac. Inb. Run.......... 72.591| 8/ 3/52\|Cambridge, Md....... Elwood Pliescott};My Boy Woody 
D Serv. Inb. Run.......... 55.059] 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md....... Harry Bickford..|Skip 
B Rac. Inb. Run.......... 80.743| 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md.>..... H. C. Endres... .|Sliver 
E Serv/Inb. Run.......... 57.753| 7/ 8/51|Bush River, Md....... Joseph Mascari..|Cary 
Jersey Speed Cin oo eee 49.611} 8/ 3/52|Cambridge, Md....... Daniel Ardoline. |Jo-Carol Too 
miserv. Inburun:s.:....... 57.280| 7/ 8/51|Bush River, Md....... Edison Hedges. .|Red Eagle 
Moma. IbeTun: |... wc. 69.438] 9/ 8/50)Ocean City, N. J...... L. G. Gatter..../Beaver IT 
Midget Out. Hydro........ 42.303] 3/21/49|Lake Alfred, Fla,...... BE. Shakeshaft.... [05 5 oa. 5 
A Out. Hydroplane........ 50.281/11/19/45|Salton Sea, Calif...... T. L. DeWitt. . ;|S-1 
BrOut, HYGlOl Ga wee ks 57.234/10/29/40|Salton Sea, Calif...... Jack Henckels.. sa eecravene 
G Out. Hydropiane.:.°.... 65.084| 8/11/52|Seattle, Wash......... C. A. Pierre... | |R-92 
Cc Serv. Out. Hydroplane. ..| 52.402) 8/ 7/51|Seattle, Wash......... Bud Wiget eae Air Express 
F Out. Hydroplane........| 66.234) 6/ 8/40/Port Mercer, N. Y.....|James Mullen If.)........ 
© Rac. Out. Run.......... 62.479| 8/11/52|Seattle, Wash......... C. A, Pierre... .|Dot 
C Serv. Out. Run.........; 51.613] 5/21/49|San Diego, Calif....... Tommy Newton. Bee Santa Bar- 
F Rac. Out. Run. 57.935| 9/16/40|Worcester, Mass....... J. Kovacevich.. . Muscat Kid V 


John Cobb's Crusader jet speed boat officially 
made the fastest speed ever obtained 
206.89 m.p.h. over a meaured mile, before it dis- 
integrated on Loch Ness, Scotland, and killed the 


COBB’S RECORD CERTIFIED 


on water, 


British auto and boat racing ace, Sept, 29, 1952. 
The performance, certified by the Marine Motoring 
Association, does not constitute a world 
because the required second run was not made, 


record 


886 Sporting Events—Power Boat Champions; Speed Skating Records 
Re ee ee eee eee 
Power Boat Rae Champions 


GOLD CUP, 1936-1952 


_ |Winner’s 
Year Boat Owner Driver “| fastest Site 
Forbert bendelaon..- Detroit; Mich. 
erbe: endelson. 4 
Count Theo. Detroit, Mich. 
|Z. G. Simmons, Jr Detroit, Mich. 
= Sidney Allen.... Teenwich, 
. Simmons, J. Red Bank, N. J 
Di ystarcto Guy Lombardo...... 70.87 | Detroit, Mich. _ 
Bon oes Sioquatere Battie Foster... -<.. 61.87 |Jamaica Bay, N. Y. 
sf he, Bee ANNO, rete shales Danny Foster....... 52.89. | Detroit, Mich. 
E. Gregory-E. 
Schoenborr a Sigielasiais Bill Cantrell......... 78.64 | Detroit, Mich. 
1950 |Slo-Mo-Shun Iv..../S. S. Sayres.......... PRO TONES 2.5 aerate 80.99 -| Detroit, Mich. 
1951 |Slo-Mo-Shun V.....|S. S. Sayres.......... Lou Fageol, ........ 91.766 |Seattle, Wash. 
1952 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV.../S. S. Sayres......... Stanley Dollar.......| 84.355 |Seattle, Wash. 
BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY, 1920-1952 
Year Boat Owner Nation Speed Site 
1920 |Miss America I....|Gar Wood........... United States....... 61.51 | Osborne Bay, Eng, 
1921 |Miss America IT...|Gar Wood......>....|United States. ...... 59.75 | Detroit, Mich. 
1926 |Miss America V....|Gar Wood........... United States....... 61.118 | Detroit, Mich. 
1928 |Miss America VII..|Gar Wood........... United States......- 59.325 | Detroit, Mich. 
1929 |Miss America VIII.|Gar Wood........,.. United States. ....:. 75.287 | Detroit, Mich. 
1930 |Miss America IX...|Gar Wood........... United States....... 77.233 | Detroit, Mich. 
1931 |Miss America VIII.|George Wood........ United States. ...... 85.861 | Detroit, Mich. 
1932 |Miss America X....|Gar Wood........... United States....... 78.489 | Lake St. Clair 
1933 |Miss America X BlariWood is wel aias. ae United States. ...... 86.939 |St. Clair River 
1949 |Skip-A-Long....... Stanley Dollar....... \United States....... 94.285 | Detroit, Mich. 
1950 |Slo-Mo-Shun IV... .|S WES. cw rece ‘United States. ...... 00. Detroit, Mich, 


1951- (Not held—no challenges received) 


Speed Skating Records 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN 


Distance Time Holder Place Date 

205 Robert McLean............ Lake Plaid. oc ssewone cee February 6, 1923 

209.4 Charles Jewtraw...........|Lake Placid. ....... .....|/Februarv 6, 1923 

18.1 Robert Fitzgerald ..... +.» ° |Minneapolis ............ January 10, 1943 

323.8 JACK GSHOA «toc swe Solan Saranac Lake...... 52... e 12, 1930 

135.4 Charles Gorman. ........... ke Placid... ig. Seascapes Feb 14, 1927 

135.4 K. Bartholomew............ St. Paul, Minn.;. 2.2.2... January 24, 1942 

35.4 Robert Fitzgerald.......... Minneapolis oy ..sceee February 15, 

352.4 Ging Thunverg. Crs... «cnr an Saranac Lake... 2. acc oa February 11, 1926 
1:14,.2 Robert Fitzgerald a.4-+| Minneapolis .\. os cnc cook wie January 8, 1945 
1:55.8 Clas Thunberg............. Dake Placid, 4.5.0. eee ee February 15, 1926 
2:38.2 Glas; Thunberg is’ .ies es cae aie ake. Placa’; << coeeere February 12, 1926 
2:29.7 Delbert Lamb. . February 19, 1948 
4:12.6 ‘Clas Thunberg. . |February 13, 1926 
5:33.8 Edward Schroeder ; .|January 20, 1934 
8:19.6 Ross Robinson... ; F .|February 14, 1930 
4:30.4 Ross Robinson.........000. February 12, 1927 


INDOOR—MEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 
18 Hred: Robson. fccastep ee va Boston ../January 13, 1911 
Charles Gorman St. John, N. March 1, 1927 
mien, vos :23.8 Charles Gorman March 1, 1927 
440 yards..... 136.8 Charles Gorman February 27, 1925 
880 yards..... 1:15.6 em: OLSLOKOy. nwiena pteanieletale March , 1916 
3 2:00.4 Percy Johnston...... sir ce ..|March 2, 1928 
2:41.2 IMOrrISi WOO soi yisteciets iors wei ..|February 13, 1904 
red Robson, =. 5:06 <4: clair February 13, 1904 
4:25 Edmund Lamy.......c.s0e. 1910 
§:54.8 1 
8:58:8 {Percy Johnstons... cer. cs ec. 1927 
3:41.8 |Joe Moore......... 1927 
5 :42.2 


Maddy Horm? aia onecuckan Saranac Lake............ February 11, 1939 

E Loretta Neitzel............. MUnnes polis; cveee ce caehere February 3, 1929 
1:25. Maddy Horn. ....ccecucesas Escanaba, Mich.......... January 13, 1940 
2:17. Dorothy Franey............ Minneapolis............ -|January 16, 1938 
3:06 Maddy Horn? wiedn enue veel Oconomowoc, Wis......... January 24, 1937 


INDOOR—WOMEN (Tracks 12 laps or under) 


321.6 Dorothy Franey St. Paul Febru: 
221. hole hic Se nm ee ee igs ary 15, 193: 
¥ nol aS 331 Dorothy Franey,........... Sti Lowisaienents Bae wean February 25, 1933 
440 yards..... 741.6 Dorothy Franey Desh AIT RIOR Ses He +o++eee(Fepruary 16, 1936 
880 yards,.... 1:27 . }Pittsburgh....., oeeeesss| March 6, 1926 
4 MUG. ..6.0 2:18.1 re . |Chicago 5. 28m cae oeeeeeess(Pebruary 2, 1935 
mile. ..... 3:15.6 (Maddy Horn...,........... Chicago scny.caeiu eee neeet .|April 1, 1938 


INDOOR—MEN AND WOMEN (Tracks 13 laps or over) 
Senior men 


Senior women 


Dist. Time Holder Holder 
440 yds... |/0:40.3...|Mario Trafeli, Detroit, Mich .|Lorraine Sabbe, Detroit 
880 yds... |1:21.7.. .|Thomas Hutchinson, Norwalk, Calif. | |/1:33.8.._’|Barbara Marchettl. Detroie Mien, 
Benue 0 cea Em enuet neeeyee Ra depen at +. |/2326.7. Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich 
€..../3;00.9...| Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif. .|/3:23. Bar ‘ f 
2 miles. . ./6:20.8...|Al Broadhurst, Roslindale, Mass...’ fe pare Marenetth Oe aaa 


2 Pa onoc0'8 ose 9 nthe) ale midlets ele las) ena lerenenere ane oe 


4 
e: 


1 


§ 
: 


Per 


. igi Scat : : ita 
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Speed patsy saree watlonan oe in 1952 


UNITED 


220 yds.—Ken Bart 
Tita ia ar nce a, Minn. 
Be yds.—Ken Bartholom 


Time—0:37. 220 
yds.—Arthur Longsjo, “Pittsfield, Mass. aati Time—0:23.0. 


i 36.0. 
34 mile—Ken Bartholomew. Time—2:14.2. 
3 Pegg toss as Longsjo, Pittsfield, Mass. Time— 


nae ee Bartholomew. Time—6:14.8. 
5 miles—Arthur Longsjo. Time—17:43.4. 


TES NA! 


ONAL eee 
inn., Jan. 26-27 
Champion—Ken Bartholomew, 160 pts. 


Women 


yds.—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich. 
440 yds.— Barbara Marchetti. Time—0:44.7. 
1 heya dhe Robinson, Detroit, Mich. Time— 
4 mile—Barbara Marchetti. Time—2:28.8. 
mile—Barbara Marchetti, Time—3:32.9. 
Champien—Barbara Marchetti, 120 pts. 


NORTH AMERICAN OUTDOOR 
2 Alpena, Mich., Feb. 9-10 


Men 
220 yds.—Terry Bren. Detroit, Mich. Time— 


0:19.0. 
440 yds.—Ray Blum, Nutley, N. J. Time—0:36.5. 


ie ee yds.— Terry Browne, Deron, “Mich. Time— 
_%4 mi mile—Arthur Longsjo, Pittsfield, Mass, Time 


1 tilo-2Arthor Longsjo. peegey 

2 miles—Ray Blum, Nutley, J. a ine=6: 19.2. 
So Campbell, Ea Tl. Time— 

Champions (tie)—Terry Browne, Ray Blum, Ar- 


thur Longsjo, 80 pts. 

220 ‘yds. Barbara. Marches) Detroit, Mich. 
Time—0:21.3. Neeipie 2 — 

440 yds.—Doreen McLeod, Edmonton, Alta. Time 

880 yds.—Barbara Marchetti. Time—2:02.8. 

34 mile—Doreen McLeod. Time—2:59.4. 

i mile—Barbara Marchetti, Detroit, Mich, Time 
—3:33.0. 

errant (tie)—Barbara Marchetti, Doreen Mc- 
Leod, 120 pts. 


A Sess CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Hamar, Norway, March 1-2 


x See meters—Ken Henry, United States. 
5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway. 


Time— 


Time 


—8:16.8 (new meet record). 
Be one eaten Andersen, Norway. Time 


NORTH AMERICAN INDOOR 
East Lansing, Mich. (16-lap track) 


440 yds.—Mario Trafel, ™ Detroit, Mich. - Time— 

0:39.3 (new record). 
® yds.—Omer DeSchepper, Detroit, Mich. 

Time—1:21.8. 

34 mile—Omer DeSchepper. Time—2:07.4. 

1 mile—Ray Blum, Nutley, N. J. Time—2:54.3 
(mew record). 

2 miles—Edgar Dame, 


6:02.3 (new record). 
Champion—Ray Blum, 80 pts. 


Revere, Mass. Time— 


Women 
449 yds.—Janet Bachman, Mass. 
cine: 44.5 (new record). 
880 yds.—Janet Bachman. Time—1:32.3 (new 
34 mile—Janet Bachman. Time—2:25.2 (new 
record). 
BA 6 See ate Underhill, Edmonton, Alta, 


Champion—Janet Bachman, Wilmington, Mass., 
110 pts. 


Wilmington, 
record). 


Time— 


Figure Skating Championships in 1952 


U. S. NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Colorado Springs, Colo., March 26-29 
Men—Richard T. Button, Englewood, N. J. 
Ladies—Tenley Albright, Newton, Mass. 
Pairs—Karol and Peter Kennedy, Seattle, Wash. 
Junior Men — Ronald Robertson, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Junior Ladies—Carol Heiss, New York, N. Y. 
Junior Pairs—Sharon Choate, Seattle, Wash., 
and Richard Bromley, Tacoma, Wash. 
Novice Men—Tim Brown, Baltimore, Md. 
Novice Ladies—Mary Ann Dorsey, Minneapolis, 


inn. 
Gold Dance—Lois Waring and Michael McGean, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Silver peere zepern and Roger J, Chambers, 


Jr., Buffalo, N 
- WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS — 
Paris, France, Feb. 27-March 1 
Men—Richard T. Button, United States. 
Ladies—Jacqueline du _ Bief, France. 


Pairs—Ria and Paul Falk, Germany. 
Dance—Jean Westwood , and Lawrence Demmy, 


Great Britain. 
EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Vienna, Austria, Feb. 4-6 


Men—Hellmut Seibt, Austria. 
Ladies—Jeannette Altwegg, Great Britain. 


Pairs—Ria and Paul Falk, Germany. 
CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Oshawa, Ont., Jan. 17-19 

Men—Peter #irstbrook, Toronto, Ont, 

Ladies—Marlene Smith, Toronto, Ont. 

Pairs—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 

Junior Men—Charles Snelling, Toronto, Ont. 

qf aics Ladies—Rosemary Henderson, Winnipeg, 


Gaatoe Giese eaeals Spray and Norman Wal- 
ker, Vancouver, 

Silver Dance—Fr oeane Dafoe and Norris Bowden. 

Waltz—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden. 

Tenstep—Frances Dafoe and Norris Bowden, 

U. &. SECTIONALS 

Eastern, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 15-17—Men; 
William T. Lemmon, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. Ladies: 
Carol Heiss, New York, N. Y. Pairs; Caryl Johns 
and Jack Jost, Baltimore, Md, 

Midwestern, Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 28-March 1— 
Men: Ronald Robertson, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Ladies: Betty Lynne Stogner, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Pairs: Patsy Ann Buck and Martin P, 
Coonan, Jr., St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Coast, Los Angeles, Calif., March 13-15— 
Men: Armando Rodriguez, Sacramento, Calif. 
Ladies: Sherry Dorsey, Seattle, Wash. Pairs: Bar- 
bara Ziem, Oakland, Calif., and Armando Rod- 
riguez, Sacramento, Calif. 


Roller Derby Records, 1951-1952 


Final Season Standings 
Won 


Lost Pree 
Chicago Westerners ....... 85 75 
New York Chiefs ........-. 86 716 .53086 
Mersey, Jolbers) +5:..60 3 80 71 52980 
Brooklyn Red Devils ...... 69 81 460 
Philadelphia {a} faces pee a 29 293 
(a) Disbanded in mi takes 


High scorers—Men: Bert Wall, 14 pts.; 
Gerry Murray, 747 pts. 
ROLLER DERBY WORLD SERIES, 1952 
Chicago, Ill. 
The 1952 Roller Derby World Series was won by 
the New York Chiefs in four straight games, de- 
feating the Westerners in the final game, 30-13. 


Series Scoring—Men 


Gms. Atps. Pts. Av. 
Bert ‘Wall, Westerners .... 5 64 39 .609 
Charles Saunders, Chiefs...) 4.34.27 ..794 


Sammy Skobel, Chiefs.....4 39 24 613 


Gms. Atps. Pts. 
Red Smartt, Red Devils ..4 33 21 .636 


Hank Goldberg, Chiefs ... 4 13 12 .923 
Russ Massro, Westerners ..5 22 12 .545 
Fred Noa, Chiefs .......<. 4 17 10 .588 
Hal Janowitz, Jolters ..... 3. 29 10 345 
Dick Wehner, Red Devils .. 4 14 8 571 


Jim Calder, Red Devils....4 14 8 571 
Series Scoring—Women 


Barbara Mateer, Westerners 5 65 28 - .431 
Loretta Behrens, Red Devils 4 30 22 .733 
Toughie Brasuhn, Jolters ..3 20 21 1.000 
Helen Liska, Red Devils ... 4 33 -17 _.509 
-Jean Porter, Jolters ....... 3 14 16 1.000 
Gerry Murray, Chiefs ..... 4 29 16  .552 
Annis Jensen, Westerners ..5 35 16 .457 
Mary Lou Palermo, Jolters : 17 13—«4764 
Ann Calvello, Chiefs ...... 33 9 273 


Terry Lynch, Jolters 3 
Most. Valuable Player—Men: Charles Saunders, 
Chiefs; Women: Barbara Mateer, Westerners. 


888 Sporting “Events,_World pater rg Ocoee eight Lifting — 
World Swimming ‘Records: : 


Approved by International Swimming Federation (as available to Oct. 1, 1952) 


) 
| 
MEN’S FREE STYLE - } 
Distance Time / Hoider Country Where made Date 
OL cr acayotiel <> z | 
re Ye ee ie pe Bare 4 1848 } 
2m. 04.6 = | 
-|2 m, 05.5 a i! 
-|3 m. 03.0 
-|3 m. 21.0 : 
.|4 m. 26.9 3 ; 
.|4 m. 28.1 e 
.|5 m. 12.0 s. a : 
.|5 m. 43.7 s. . Se z i 
9m. 35.5 s..... Furuh: Japan Los Angeles, ..-j/Aug. 19, 1 a 
9.m. 37.5 .s:.0.. Sohn B. Marshall....|Australia. .|Seattle, Wash....... July 23, 19: 
11 m. 37.4 s....|Jack Medica......... U.S. A...|Portland, Ore....... July 29, 1933 
12 m. 33.8 .s....|F. Amano.......... apan...:./Tokyo, Japan. «| ...|A . 10, 1938 
18 m. 19.0 s....|H. Furuhashi....... Japan..... , Calif. ../Aug. 1 ae 1949 
19 m. 49.4 s....|John B. Marshall. ...|Australia..|New Haven, Conn...|July 7, 1950 
.|3 m. 21.6s..... Yale Univ. (Thoman,|U. S. A.... New Haven, Conn.. .|Feb. 17, 1951 
poet Farnsworth, F 
400 meter relay...|3 m. 47.9 s..... Yale Univ. (Thoman,|U. S. A..../New Haven, Conn...|Mar. 19, 1951 | 
: pene. Farnsworth, 4 
Re j 
800 yd. relay.....|/7 m. 40.6 s..... Yale Univ. (Moore, |U.S. A....|New Haven, Conn...|Mar. 24, 1951 i 
McLane, Scheff, , 
Farnsworth) 
800 meter relay,..|8 m. 40.6 s..... Tokyo SB: Oot aes nu Japan..... Marilia, Brazil. -j|Apr. 2, 1950 
(Hamaguchi, Murayama, Srrashinais Furuhashi) 
MEN'S BREAST STROKE 
MOOyards...:.... : aye) CAS .|Lafayette, Ind......: May _ 5, 1949 
100 meters. 4 MOG-Sis.. ..c. 10.8. . Moga. 5. ee Apr. 17, 1950 
200 yards .|Princefon, JNow.cucee Mar. 11, 1950 
200 meters New Haven, Set a Fee 31, 1950 
400 meters | Nether’ ds_|Amsterdam, Neth. 19, 1948 


Netherl’ds.'Amsterdam, Neth. Wee: 19, 1948 
MEN'S BACK STROKE 


100 yards....... DOSE. lan,. ota John Taylor .|Columbus, Ohio..... ea 10, 1951 
100 meters...... 1m. 03.6 s...../Allen Stack...... ca . |New Haven, Conn. . 4, 1949 
VBLOS Sy din: csi 1m, 29.9 s..... Allen Stack...... .|U. 8. .-|New Haven, Conn. 5, 1949 
200 meters...... 2m, 18.5s..... Allen Stack. ........ path -|New Haven, Conn... ay 1949 
400 meters...... 5 m. 03.9 s..... Allen Stack......... oe .|New Haven, Conn.. ||Feb. 14; 1948 
WOMEN’S FREE 
100 yards....... 58.2 s Gs Andersen s.6 Give Denmark. . |Svendborg, eee Feb. 24, 1949 
100 meters...... Im. W. DenOuden...... Neth... ... Amsterdam. Feb. 27; 1936 
200 meters...... 2m. i, Hrvyegerve is. Denmark. . | Aarhus, Den. Sept. 11, 1938 
220 yatds....... 2m. SU ET VORER in eeicvc's Denmark. Copenhagen Apr. 23, 1939 
300 yards....... 3m, Re FLV OROR Fe ois, cicgie Denmark. .|Copenhagen......... 2, 1938 
300 meters...... 3m. Re. HVeger, <a cae Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ 3 
400 meters...... 5 m. Hveger.... 5.0... Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ Sept. 15, 1940 
440 yards....... 5 m,. ATE CURHSA GF eice.s . S. A....|Seattle, Wash 2, 1947 
500 yards: ...... 5 m, sie (Rts. EAU VOMER* t mic, ofa are Denmark... Copenhagen ee Apr. 19, 1942 a: 
500 meters. -|6 m. wpa bs LE VERON yc, suv wooeiate Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ . 11, 1940 « 
800 meters. -|10 m. vr [ete ELVOBOR: 5 Salslerew myn Denmark. .|Copenhagen. .-|Aug. 18, 1941 ; 
880 yards. . .{11 m. .jAnn Curtis......... U. S. A....|San Francisco. . i } 
; ,000 yards .|12 m. RV. ELVOZED A vino cPobicts Denmark. .|Helsingor........... 4, 1938 
1,000 meters -|13 m. JER. BE VOROL. 50 ois oie Ware Denmark. . opennagon Tiger atts Aug. 20, 1941 ) 
1, 500 meters.....|20 m. |RELVERORN he sk ted Denmark. .|Copenhagen........ - 20,194) 
MUG ce cnt cae 23 m. RU EEVORErS Wek gohan k Denmark. .}Helsingor........... 3, 1938 i. 
400 yard relay. .|4 m. Denmark National team . openhagen . Apr. 11, 1943 H 
(F. Nathansen, K. O. Petersen, B. 2 ace K.M. : 
400 meter relay. ./4 m. Denmark N ‘ational Team oe ON - ee Anieee Aug. 7, 1938 a 
(B. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. Ove Petecen, x Hyveger) q 
WOMEN’S BREAST STROKE 
1O)yards,...... 1 ee it aa Nelly Van Vliet. .|Neth..... 2: Hilversum.........% May 4 pi 
100 meters...... 1 E2418) ces Go Valery .% «ic. -|France....|Casablanca......... ADE 23; 1980 4 
200 yards... 1... 2 m. 35.6s..... Nelly Van Viie .|Neth..:.../The Hague. 1...) 77 Aug. 24,1946 
200 meters...... 2m. 49.2 6..... Nelly Van Vliet . . | Neth. - | Hilversum... 0.0.05. July 20; 1947 H 
400 meters...... 58.68..... Nelly Van Vliet.....|Neth.. =| EU versunay marc aetaee Nov. 3, 1947 ib) 
500 meters....... 7 41.0 s.....'Nelly Van Vliet..... Neth Hilversum. ..0 ose Dec t, 1946 -, 
WOMEN’S BACK STROKE 
100 yards.......]1 m. 04.6 s8..... G. eae il 
oon ag Restaura Hi m. et CAcromio on oS Rie Poe eA ye os ‘ [Rote Bent. 23 1939 
WAUGHwss. os | haM. 42.8 8... cint 2 seWegetagepin ereliete +. eee. | ROtber 
200 meters...... Zim. 35.3.8. 0.7. G. Wielema vee Ke ‘ aoe a 1980 
400 meters...... Bim, 38.2 8.050%.) R. BHyegers os ces rk.,.|Copenhagen........ Nena 2' 1941 
National Weight Lifting Championships, 1952 
New York, N.Y., June 27-28 
Military | 2-hand | Clean 
Class Winner press, snatch, jerk, ia Total 
J Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
OMS ie ais ese, eve Richard Tom, Hawaii. . 1 y 
P80 Tbs. -5... 6. Richard Tomita, Hawai | 193 204 364i batts 
PG ADR SM... es Tommy Konno, Calif. , 237 25314 7994 
opis Pete George, Akron, Ohio. 242% | 26414 35284 % 
RDS sole seevase Clyde Emrich, Camp Roberts. «| 259 264% 3 184 86514 
MEE Norbert Schemansky, Detroit, Mich -| 26414 281 341% 887 14 
Heavyweight... .|John Davis, York Barbell Club....... 7” 3254 297% 38014 1003 


Mr. America Contest—1, a ie E. Park, Chicago, Ill,; 


3, George Paine, New York, 2, Maleolm Brenner, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Sporting Events—Swimming Championships; Channel Swimmers $889 
L — 


Swimmin 
MEN’S NA’ 
Newark, N. 


Three-meter dive—i, David Browning, Univ. of 
Texas, 202.82 pts.; 2, Robert Clotworthy, Ohio 
State, 198.83; 3, Joaquin Capilla, Mexican Swim- 
ming Federation, 193.82. 

110-yd. breast stroke—1, Jerry Holan, Ohio State; 
2, Bowen Stassforth, Iowa; 3, David Hawkins, 
Australia. -‘Time—1:09.3.- 

1-mile freestyle—1, Ford Konno, Ohio State; 2, 
John Marshall, New Haven, S.C.; 3, Tonatiuh 
pies Mexican’ Swim Federation. e— 

226-yd. freestyle—1, William Woolsey, Honolulu; 
2, Wayne Moore, New Haven Swim Club; 3, Bur- 

Jones, chigan. Time—2:13.2. 

350-yd. mediey relay—i, Ohio State (Oyakawa, 
Holan, Cleveland); 2, New York A.C.; 3, Raleigh 
(N.C.) Recreation Dept. Time—3:13.5 (mew meet 
and American long-course record). 

446-yd. freestyle—i1, Ford Konno, Ohio State; 2, 
Burwell Jones, Michigan; 3, Wayne Moore, New 
Haven Swim Club. Time—4:48.0. 

110-yd. back stroke—1, Yoshi Oyakawa, Ohio 
State; 2, William Sonnor, Cherry Point Marine 


Champi 
ae 
, J., Aug. 26-28 


in 1952 


(Outdoor) 


breast stroke—1, Bowen Stassforth, 
iowa; 2, Jerry Holan, Ohio State; 3, David Haw- 
, Australia. Time—2:34.7 (new meet and 
SF Ringr saa record). 7 
-yd. freestyle relay—1, New Haven Swim Club 
a oe toe oe Menan 
oore); 2, oO State; 3, Cincinnati Coca- 
Cola Club. Time—8:58.8 (new meet record). 
880-yd. freestyle—1, Ford Konno, Ohio State; 
2, John Marshall, New Haven Swim Club; 3, Wayne 
Moore, New Haven S.C. Time—10:07.8. 
110-yd. freestyle—1, Richard Cleveland, Ohio 
State; 2, Robert Nugent, New York A.C.; 3, Rex 
Aubrey, Australia. Time—0:58.4, 
330-yd. medley—1,’ Burwell Jones, Michigan; 2, 
Tonatiuh Gutierrez, Mexican Swim Federation; 3, 
Richard Tenable, Hilo (T.H.) Aquatic Club. Time 
—3:54,8 (meet and American long-course record), 
Team point score—Ohio State, 87; New Haven, 
8.C., 55; New York A.C., 16; Michigan, 16; Cin- 
cinnati C.C., 16. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Daytona Beach, Fla., April 10-12 


100-yd. freestyle—1, Jackie LaVine, Chicago 
Town Club; 2, Sharon Geary, Los Angeles A.C.; 
3, Jody Alderson, Chicago Town -Club. Time— 
0:59.3 (new meet and American record). : 

200-yd. freestyle—1, Marilee Stepan, Chicago 
Lake Shore Club; 2, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauder- 
dale S.A.; 3, Barbara Hobelmann, Walter Reed 
Hospital. Time—2:16.2 (new meet _record). 

400-yd. freestyle—1, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauder- 
dale S.A.; 2, Barbara Hobelmann, Walter Reed 
Hospital; 3, Ann Moss, Lafayette S.C. Time— 
4:49.6 (new meet record). 

10¢-yd. back stroke—1, Maureen O’Brien, un- 
attached, Red Bank, N.J.; 2, Barbara Stark, Ber- 
keley City Club; 3, Coralie O’Connor, unattached, 
Lafayette, Ind. Time—1;09.0. 

200-yd. back stroke—1, Barbara Stark, Berkeley 
City Club; 2, Maureen O’Brien, unattached, Red 
Bank, N.J.; 3, Sheila Donahue, Lafayette, S.C. 
Time—2:27.5 (new meet and American record). 

100-yd. breast stroke—1, Gail Peters, Walter 
Reed Hospital; 2, Judy Cornell, Jr. Chamber of 
Comm., Portland, Ore.; 3, Carol Pence, Lafayette, 
S.C. Time—1:11.7 (new meet record). 


200-yd. breast stroke—1, Gail Peters, Walter 
Reed Hospital; 2, Carol Pence, Lafayette S.C.; 
3, Betty Jane Lynch, Lafayette, S.C. Time—2:40.1 
(new meet and American record). 

300-yd. .medley—1, Gail Peters, Walter Reed 
Hospital; 2, Mary Freeman, Walter Reed Hospital; 
3, Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale S.A. Time— 
3:53.1 (new meet and American record). 

1l-meter dive—1, Patricia K. McCormick, Los 
Angeles ‘A.C., 137.33 pts.;.2, Paula Meyers, Los 
Angeles A.C., 125.15; 3, Sara Wakefield, W. Palm 
Beach Rec. Dept., 121.97. 

3-meter dive—1, Patricia K. McCormick, Los 
Angeles A.C., 144.11 pts.; 2, Paula Meyers, Les 
Angeles A.C., 139.33; 3, Gail Benton, Univ. of 
Georgia, 127.93, 

300-yd. medley relay—l, Lafayette S.C. Team A 
(Donahue, Pence, Mullen); 2, Chicago Town Club 
Team A; 3, Lafayette S.C. Team B. Time—3:21.9, 

400-yd, free style relay—1, Chicago Town Club 
(LaVine, Kastelyn, Alderson, Cahill); 2, Lafayette 
S.C. Team A; 3, Multnomah A.C. Time—4:05.3 
(new world, American and meet record). 

Team point score—Lafayette Swim Club, 32. 


OTHER SWIMMING EVENTS IN 1952 


National A.A.U. Tower Dive, Columbus, Ohio, 
Aug. 31—Jerry Harrison, Ohio State, 459 pis. 

Men’s A.A.U. Long-Distance Swim (4 miles), 
Rosendale, N.Y., Aug. 24—Rocco Cirigliano, Ohio 
State, Time—1:37:28.0. : : 

Women’s A.A.U. Long-Distance Swim (3 miles), 
Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 24—Ann Moss, Lafayette 
(Ind.) S.C. Time—1:15.35.1 (new American record). 


Canadian National Exhibition Swim (10 miles), 
Steere Aug. 22—Cliff Lumsden, Toronto. Time— 

Western Conference Championships, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., March 6-8—Ohio State, 125 pts. 

Eastern Intercollegiate S. L._Yale. 

N.C.A.A, Championships, Princeton, N. J., March 
27-29—Ohio State. 


English Channel Swimmers and Elapsed Time 


1875 Matthew Webb, England.. 21 h., 45 m. 
1911 T. W. Burgess, England...... 22 h., 35 m. 
1923 H. F. Sullivan, America........ 27 h., 25 m. 
Enrique Tirabocci, Argentina...16 h., 33 m. 
Charles Toth, America........ 16 h., 40 m, 

1926 Gertrude Ederle, America...... 14 h., 31 m. 
Mrs. C. Corson, America........ 15 h., 38 m. 

Hans Vierkotter, Germany...... 12 h., 42 m. 
*Georges Michel, France........ lih, 5m. 

WN. L. Dereham, England........ 13 h., 56 m. 
*Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia... -.. 10 h., 45 m. 
1927 E. H. Temme, England..... 14 h., 29 m. 
*Mercedes Gleitze, England...... 15 h., 15 m. 
Mrs. Ivy Hill, England.......... 15 h., 15 m. 

1928 Miss Ivy. Hawks, England - ... 19 h., 16 m. 
Miss Laddie Sharp, England....15 h., 5 m. 
Ishaak Helmy Bey, Egypt...... 23 h., 46 m. 

4930 Peggy Duncan, South Africa....16 h., 15 m. 
1933 Sunny Lowry, England.........15 h., 45 m. 
1934**E. H. Temme, England......... 15 h., 54 m, 
*Miss Emma Faber, Austria...... 14 h., 40 m. 

1937 Thomas Blower, England...)... 13 h., 29 m. 
1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden......14 h., 50 m. 
1947 Daniel Carpio, Peru...........-- 14,h., 46 m. 
1948 Gianni Gambi, Italy............ 12 h., 36 m, 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt....17 h., 38 m. 
Thomas Blower, England....... 16 h., 7m. 

1949 Philip Mickman, England..... 23 h., 48 m. 


Fernand Dumoulin, Belgium....22 h., 1 m. 


om 
r 
ft 
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Egyptian 6-Man Relay Team. 
Hassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt. . 
Sgt. Marie Hassen, Egypt. 
Jason A. Ziganos, Greece. . 


& 
F 
& 
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1950 Miss Florence Chadwick, U. S...13 h., 20 m, 
jHassan Abd el Rehim, Egypt....10 h., 49 m. 
Roger Le Morvan, France....... ll h., 3 m, 
Mareeh Hassan Hamad, Egypt..12 h., m, 

Sam Rockett, Great Britain 14 h., 17 m. 
William E. Barnie, Scotland h,, 45 m. 
Eileen Fenton, Great Britain h., 31 m. 
Jason Zirganos, Greece......... h,, 17 m, 
Antonio Abertondo, Argentina 16 h., 18 m. 
Jenny Kammersgaard, Denmark.16 h., 27 m, 

1951 Abdel Litif A. Heif, Hgypt.....15 h., 42 m, 
Phil Rising, England...... 15 ‘h., 56 m, 
William N. Barnie, Scotlan 19h. 2m, 
Hassan Hammad, Egypt........ 12 h., 12 m. 
(First of field of 20 in cash prize race) 
**Florence Chadwick, U.S... ..16 b., 22 m, 
Roger Le Morvan, France. ig + 13 m, 
tBrenda Fisher, England... 12 h., 43 m, 


**William Barnie, Scotland. . 
1952 Victor Birkett, England 1 
Kathleen Mayoh, England.....16 h., 55 m. 
Bakr Soliman, Egypt 18 h. 


Philip Mickman, England.. 18 h., 44 mi. 
Abdel Monen Abdu, Egypt.....: pe He yin 
Philip Rising, England......... 18 h., 38 m, 


The usual route of the channel swimmers, from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, England, is 19 miles. 


#Time considered doubtful. 
**E. H. Temme, England, was 


liam N. Barnie, Scotland, was first to-swim it both ways in one year (July a 


first swimmer to swim the Channel both directions (1927, 1934). Wil- 


nd August, 1951). Florence 


Chadwick, U. 5 was first woman to swim the distance both ways (1950, 1951). 


+Men’s record. {Women’s- record. 


FLORENCE CHADWICK SWIMS CATALINA CHANNEL 


stance swimmer Florence Chadwick became the first 
Sereeinie the 21 miles in 13 hours 47 minutes, Sept. 21, 1952, 


woman to swim the Catalina Channel, 
in her second attempt in three months, 
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Sporting Events—Roller Skating; Curling; 
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Roller Skating Cham 


UNITED STATES cite Bd ROL 


cee sn s in 1952 


R mg on ASSOCIATION 


skegon, Mich., wae 


Artistic Events 


Men—Ronald eh eee ee oa 
dies—Diane Lanzol zabe 
poor Dance—Ann Feder and Edward O’Don- 
nell, lor 


Pairs —irmia Brown and Michael Brown, 
Ovid 


Toes Pairs—Ruth Henrich and Margaret My- 
ers, Mineola, 

Senior ee Lge abel Thelgin, Reed and Lan- 
zotti, Elizabeth, N. 

Junior M Mon Ronald Holland, Pasadena, Calif. 

Junior Ladies—Ruth Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 

Junior ee are Chmiel and James Lodi, 
Mineola, N. Y. 

Junior a Searles and Billy Ferraro, 
Plymouth, Mic 
on “eae rmedi: aa “Men—Billy Ferraro, Plymouth, 


Intermediate Ladies—Margie Adair, Trenton, 
J. 


Intermediate nara hE as Shern and John 
Romelli, Plainfield, 
Intermediate ae Barbers Kempainen and 
Lee De Wolf, Plymouth, Mich. 


pally ap Fours—Hohenstein, Niemeyer, Paw- 
lide and ee ."Grand Rapids ich. 


Novice 
le De. 
ovice Pairs—Carol Gompper and Louis Meyers, 
oente, N. 
Novice Ladies Pairs—Theresa Colsio and Mary 
Ellen Ryan, Bayonne, N. J. 


Speed Events 


Men—Edward Horan, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ladies—Ellen Hughes, Bladensburg, Md: 

Junior Men—Donald De Roo, Paterson, N. J. 
2 Ladies—Barbara Thompson, Washington, 


interme Men—John Bernhard, Alexandria, 
x intermediate Ladies—Adele Marsh, Paterson, 
Mein Men—Raymond Musser, Paterson, N. J. 
Novice Ladies—Joan Hobeck, Alexandria, Va. 


Juvenile Boys—Paul Krielick, Washington, D.C. 
Juvenile Giris—Alice Beizler, Elizabeth, N. J. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSOCIATION 
Denver, Colo. 


Artistic Events 


Dance—Joanne LaBriola and Robert LaBriola, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 
Intermediate Dance—Nancy Curtis and Dick 
Deatsch, Marysville, Calif. 

Novice Dance—Helene Heiser and George Ham- 
mond, Culver City, Calif. 

Junior Dance—Doreen Varanzoff and Melvin 
Carter, San Mateo, Calif. 

Men’s Figures—Ted Rosdahl, Chicago, Ill. 
Intermediate Men’s Figures—Arthur Kerwin, 
Seattle, Wash. 

ore Men’s Figures—Kenneth Perkins, Wells- 
ville, N. 

Junior Boys’ Figures—Ronald Jellse,. Peoria, Ill. 
Ladies’ Figures—Nancy Kromis, Detroit, Mich. 
: Mastened Ladies’ Figures—Gail Locke, De- 
TO; 

Novice Ladies’ Figures—Carolyn Greene, Detroit, 


Mich. 

eel Singles—Laurene Anselmy, Pontiac, 
Intermediate Ladies’ Singles—Gail Locke, De- 

troit, Mich. 


novice Ladies’ Singles—Marilyn Adams, Detroit, 
c 
Men’s Singles—Skipper Oakes, San Mateo, Calif. 
Intermediate Men’s Singles—Arthur Kerwin, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Serene Men’s Singles—Richard Cass, Elmont, 
‘Senior Pairs—Gail Locke and William Pate, Jr., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Intermediate Pairs—Nancy Kromis and John 
Matejec, Detroit, Mich. 

Senior Fours—Nancy Kromis, John Matejec, Gail 
Locke, William Pate, Jr., Detroit, Mich. 
Intermediate 


Fours—Frances Recher Gary 
odcks Maxine Dorn, Billy Sticklen, Middletown 
io 
Speed Events 


Men—Earl Knight, Chicago, Ill., 90 points. 
Intermediate Men—Angelo Diglio, Neptune, N. 
J., 159 (in tie-breaking). 
aqnter Boys—Ralph Conrad, Pennsville, N. J., 


Ladies—Evalyn Olson, Oakland, Calif., 
6 mag Nae Ladies—Virginia Perkins, Newport, 
reg 
Junior Girls—Lynn Nostave, Tulsa, Okla., 80. 
Men’s Relay—William Kinney, Thomas Moon, 
Edward Mailo, Esther Maxey, Denver, Colo. 
Ladies’ Relay—Marilyn Bracken, Evalyn Olson, 
Margaret Levi, Barbara Major, Oakland, Calif. 
Mixed Relay—Robert Anderson, Audrey Fraser, 
George Hansen, Helen Allo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Curling Championships in 1952 


Utica Cup, Mt. Hope, N. Y., Dec. 14-16 eee 
Mahopac C. C. (skip, W. T, Halstead). Tom 
Archibald Cap—Ardsley No. 4 (William Gish). 

Douglas-Griffith Bonspiel, Mt. Hope, N. Y., 
11-13—Douglas Medal: Ardsley No. 2 (Addison 
Hastings). Griffith Medal—Ardsley No. 1. (W. B. 
Eddison). 

International Bonspiel, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 24-27— 
Mitchell Medal: Lachute, Que. (Del McTavish). 
Allen Medal: Peterboro, ‘Canada (Fred Stetson). 
Country Club Cup: Montreal Caledonia (Fred 
Bey: Dewar Trophy: Utica No. 2 (Robert 

avies). 


Dykes Trophy, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 2-3—The Coun- 
try Club (Carl). Brookline "Trophy: Schenectady 
No. 2 (Hutton). 

Granite State Trophy, Nashua, N. H., Feb. 8-10 
—Nashua No. 2 (Dr. E. Belanger). Patterson Me- 
morial Trophy: St. George Montreal (Rubbra). 

Gordon Grand National Medal, Sehenectady, N. 
Y., Feb. 15-17—Nashua (Carl Hines). Emmett 
: Nashua (Hines). Mohawk Trophy: Utica 


Gordon International Medal, Schenectady, N. Y., 
March 14-15—United States 287, Canada 264. 


National Marbles Tournament Winners 


The National Marbles Tournament is held annually, 


Winners since 1937 and their ages: 
1937—Bill Kloss, 13, Canton, Ohio. 
1938—Frank Santo, 13, Throop, Pa. 
1939—Harry DeBoard, ‘14, Landenberg, Pa. 
1940—James Music, 13, East Point, Ky. 
1941—Gerald Robinson, 14, Scranton, Pa. 


1942—Charles Mott, 14, Huntington, W. Va. 
1943—Richard Ryabik, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1944, 1945, 1946, no tournament. 
1947—Benjamin Sklar, 12, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1948—Herbert Turman, 14, Beloit, Wis.; Jean 


Smedley, 13, Philadelphia, Pa. 


with contestants sponsored by daily newspapers. 


1949—George Wentz, 13, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Emma Miller, 11, Canton, Ohio. 

1950—Robert Retzlaff, 14, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Kay Allen, 13. Greensboro. N. Cc. 


1951—Shirley ‘‘Windy’ Allen, 14, Beckley (W. 
Va.) tae Herald; Ida Jean Hopkins, 13, Cleveland 
(Ohio) Press. 

1952—Russell Gwaltney, 14, Salem (Va.) Recrea- 
on Dept.; Dorothy Hobbs, 13, Augusta (Ga.) Her- 


National Fencing Champions of 1952 


Source; Amateur Fencers League of America 


Foil—Dr. Daniel Bukantz, Fencers Club of N. Y. 
Epee—Abelardo Menendez, Fencers Club of N.Y. 


Saber—Dr. Tibor Nyilas, Salle Santelli, New 
York, N.Y. 
a yy ceen's foil—Mrs, Maxine Mitchell, Cavaliers, 
[} 


Foil (team)—Salle Santelli, New York, N.Y. 
Epee (team)—Northern Ohio. 

Saber (team)—Salle Santelli, New York, N.Y. 
Three-weapon (team)—Salle Santelli. 

Women’s team foil—Southern California. 


RANKING FENCERS IN 1952 


Foil—1, Dr. Daniel Bukantz; 2, Nathaniel Lu- 
bell; 3,° Harold Goldsmith 


Epee—i, Abelardo Menender; 
Makler; 3, Edward Vebell 


Saber—1, Dr. Tibor Nyilas; 2, Col. Umberto de 
Martino; 3; George Worth. 


Women’s foil—i, Mrs, Maxine Mitchell; 2, 
Janice-Lee York; 3, Polly Craus. 
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Sporting Events—Tennis Records 
U. S. Tennis Championships 


For tennis results previous to ge ee see eater issues pe The World Almanac. 


IN’S SING 
Final Opponent 


W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|Henri Cochet 

W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1933 |Frederick J. Perry. |John H. Crawford 
W. A. Larned M, E. McLoughlin 1934 |Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 
M. E. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
M. E. McLoughlin R. N. W: 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 
R. N. Williams M. B. McLoughlin 1937 |J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm 
Wm. M. Johnston M. BE. McLoughlin 1938 |J. Donald Budge . C. Gene Mako 

R. N. Williams Wm. M, Johnston 1939 |R. L. Riggs W. Van Horn 

R. L. Murray N. W. Niles 1940 |D. MeNeill R. L. Riggs 

R, L. Murray Wm. T. Tilden 1941 Be L. Riggs F. L. Kovacs 

Wm. M. Johnston Wm, T. Tilden 1942 |F, R. Schroeder, Jr. F. A. Parker 

Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1943 Lieut. aa G.)—ZJ. R.\(C. G. Seaman 
Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson J. A. Kramer 

Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1944 Set, atest Parker W. F. Talbert 

Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1945 |Set. Frank Parker W. F. Talbert 

Wm. T. Tilden - Wm. M. Jonnston 1946 |John Kramer Thomas Brown, Jr. 
Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1947 |John Kramer Frank Parker 

Rene Latoste Jean Borotra 1948 |Richard Gonzales Eric Sturgess 

Rene Lacoste -|Wm, T. Tilden 1949 |Richard. Gonzales F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
Henri Cochet _ Francis T. Hunter 1950 |Arthur Larsen Herbert Flam 

Wm. T. en 2 Francis T. Hunter 1951 |Frank Sedgman E. Victor Seixas. dr. 
John H.’; Francis X. Shields 1952 |Frank Sedgman Gardnar Mulloy 


H. Plisworth Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott. Jr 


*National Patriotic Tournament. Challenge round abolished. 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


Year Doubles Champions Year Doubies Champions 
1924. ..|H. O. Kinsey and R. G. Kinsey 1939...}A. K. Quist & J. E. Bromwich (Aust.) 
1925-26|R. N. Williams and Vincent Richards 1940...|J. A. Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1927...)W. T. Tilden 2d and F. T. Hunter 1941. ..|J. A. Kramer and F, R. Schroeder, Jr, 
1928.../G. M. Lott, Jr., and John Hennessey 1942...)Lt. G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert , 
1929...|G. M. Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg 1943... ./J. Hamer and Frank Parker 
1930...|G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. Doeg | 1944. ../Lt. W. MeNeili and als. R. Falkenburg 
1931.-.|John Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 1945.../Lt. G. Mattos and W. F. Talbert 
é 1932. ..|H. E, Vines. Jr.. and Keith Gledhill 1946. ../G. Mulloy and W. F. Talbert 
a 1933.../G M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1947...|J. A. Kramer and = B. per he Jr, 
1934.../G. M. Lott and Lester Stoefen 1948.../G. Mulloy and W. ert 
1935...)/W. Allison and J. Van nan 1949. ..|John Bromwich ane William Sidwell 
1936...|J. D. Budge and C. G.. Mako 1950 ..|John EH. Bromwich.and Frank Sedgman 
1937...|H. Henkle and Barop G, Von Cramm (Ger.)||1951 .,.|Frank Sedgman & Kenneth McGregor (Aust.) 
1938... 1J. D. D. Budge and C.G. Mako 1952. .'Mervyn Rose and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 
WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 
Yr. Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 
1910 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss..... Misses H. Hotchkiss & E, Rotch. .. . {Miss me at a al & J, R. Car- 
: penter, Jr. 
1911 |Miss Hazel Hotchkiss. ...|Misses E. Sears & H. Hotchkiss..... Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
1912 |Miss Mary Browne....... Missis M. Browne & D. Green Bogan carping ig Browne & R. N. Williams, 
1913 |Miss Mary Browne...... Bee Browne & Mrs. R. H. nee M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
1914 |Miss Mary Browne...... ary ne Browne & Mrs. R. H. aa M. Browne & W. T. Tilden, 
illiams 
“ 1915 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt..... euth Sg W. Wightman & Miss E. Se Wightman & H. © 
1916 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Steg? .|Miss E. Sears & W. E. Davis 
41917 |Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|Miss M. Bjurstedt zg I. C. Wright 
> 1918 |/Miss Molla Bjurstedt....|Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. ethene ee W. Wightman & IL C, 
righ 
1919 |Mrs. Geo. W. Wightman..|Misses B. Goss and M, Zinderstein. |Miss M. Zinderstein & V. Richards 
1920 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory.......- Misses E. Goss & M. Zinderstein. .|Mrs.G.W_Wightm'’n& W.F.Johns’n 
1921 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory . «| Miss OS Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams|Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston 
1922 |Mrs. PF, I. Mallory. » «| Mrs, Z. Jessup & Miss H. Wills.) Mrs. a Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
1923 |Miss Helen Wills.-....... Mrs. B. C.Covell & Miss K. McKane|Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d 
1924 |Miss Helen Wills......... Mts. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills .|Miss eoen Wills & V, Richards 
1925 |Miss-Helen Wills. .. ...|Helen Wills & Mary One Shadnee Miss K. MeKane & J. B. Hawkes 
1926 |Mrs, F. I. cede LEE ee wee eae ee Miss Er Ryan & J. Borotra 
Miss Helen Wi ....)Mrs ¢ odfrey 
at ee aie a Coe > es a eee 4 tee 
1928 |Miss Helen Wills. .....|Miss W & Mrs. Wightman. iss Wi awkes 
7 1 pee ei ater a bagh M. Watson & Mrs. L. R. C. 
ieee |e stelen NGH Mente te: eierems lh cicinre t clate ial Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott 
1930 |Miss Betty a ees coe ule nue EB aye: ie .|Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison _ 
to] . |Mrs i ngstal 
peep eis olen. W! Nags Betty N ae Saha “Mee eta uel & es ie Loti 
2 |M Helen Jacobs ...... Miss i. Jacobs Ss rey.. iss Sara! alirey . J. Perry 
1933 Mice Flelen PECODS.. 6 we 20d Miss F. Jamies & Miss B. Nuthall -.}Miss E. Ryan & H. B. ee ee Jr. 
1934 |Miss Helen Jabobs...... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...|Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott 
1935 |Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan| Mrs. ese Haby ans E. Maier 
1936 |Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. a Van Ryn|Miss A. Marble & C. G. Mako 
1937 |Senorita A. Lizana (Chile)|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan.|Mrs. 8. Pp Pabyan & J. D. Budge 
1938 !Miss Alice Marble. . .|Miss A. Marble & Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D.B et 
1939 |Miss Alice Marble... “|Miss A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan...|Miss Alice Marble & H. C. Hopman 
1940 |Miss Alice Marble .. Miss A. pretbie & Miss 8. Palfrey . Miss Alice Marble & R. L. Riggs 
1941 |Mrs. BE. T. Cooke... /|Mrs. E. T. Cooke & Miss M. Osborne] Mrs. E. T. Cooke ee ae Kramer 
1942 |Miss Pauline Betz........ Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. MO A. L. Brough & F. R. Schroeder 
ine Betz.......- Misses A. L, Brough & M. Osborne.. iss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
ioaa Miss Pauiine Betz ptakiss Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.,|Miss M. Osborne & W.-F, Talbert 
1945 |Mrs. BE. T. Cooké.:..... Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. .|Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert 
1946 |Miss Pauline Betz....... Misses A. 2 Brough & M. Osborne.|Miss M. topos & W. F. Talbert 
1947 |Miss A. L. Brough....... Misses A. L. Bronet < M. Selous Miss A. L. Brough & J. Bromwich 
B h rs. . du 
ee os Font MBO one re Tee FeO. eee eee bs Miss A. L. Brough & T. Brown, Jr. 
L. B h & Mrs. M. O. du 
teen earn o- o8 Pot +s. Miss ne Erk. fies Btn: iews ay cuchy Mopatte Miss A. L. Brough & E. Sturgess 
1950 |Mrs. M. O. du Pont..... reas L. Brough & Mrs. M. O. du- Meee see O. du Pont & Kenneth 
POT re viktd ciiisas, <baccae arenaPeurie acGregor 
is Hart & Shirley Fr. Miss Doris Hart & Frank Sedgman 
1951 |Miss Maureen Connolly. . Misses. Doris Har y Fry. Tn oncatare & Frank Sedaris 


Miss Maureen Connolly..|Misses Doris Hart and Shirley Fry. 


e 


E Biden, 2d|L. White-L, Thalheim 


pe 2d| J. Hennessey-L. 


J. G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. 
E a Mereur-J. G. Hall. 


....|H. E, Vines. Jr.-K. Gledhill 
.|G.M. Lott, Jr.,-B.M. Grant, Jr. 
. P. Tidball 


* 
a Sine tilt eit eel at se 


G. 
«|d- 
. |B. 

R. . 

.|J. MeDiarmid-B, 

McCaulift 


j MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles Doubles ee Singles Doubles 


1930|¥F. T. Hunter.. 0/R. L. eee T. Cooke & R. L. Ri 
1931/J. Borotra. ...|J. Borotra ane Cc. TIF. Kovaes - le D. Guernsey & W. D. MeNeill 
. |G. M oF Van Pees 1942 1943, 1944, 1945 not held 
reg. Mangin. c. Sutter, E. MeCaulift. . 1946/F. Segura..... D. MeNeill and F. Guernsey 
B. 


. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1947|J. A. Kramer..|R. Falkenburg & J. A. Kramer 


.S. Mangin and F. Parker 1950/Don MeNeill . m. Talbert and D. McNeill 
. J. Bowden and J. Pitman 1951|William Tal ert\wan. Talbert and D. McNeill 
. Sutter & G. MeCauiliff. 1952|Richard Soviet ‘Wm. Talbert and Budge Patty 


WOMEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Champion Doubles Champiens Ye Seessnion Doubles Champions 


1938| Don McNeill. 
1939] Wayne Sabin . 


1930|Miss S. Palfrey. | Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfr Palfrey. 1943 Miss P. Betz. |{Mrs. Go Wi, abe and 
1931|Miss M. Sachs... | Mrs. Wightman-S, Palfrey. Miss P. Bet: 
1932|Miss M. Morrell cake M. Morrell- 1944| Miss K. Winthrop pars 2 Winthro eee 
M. G. Van Ryn. en 
1933|Miss D. Chase. Ait, _Wightman:s. Palfrey. 1945|/Mrs. H. P. Rih- Mie K. Maton and Mrs 
1934|Miss N. Taubele. | Misses Taubele- , bany M. M, Johnson 
Jane Sharp. 1946|)Mrs. H. P. Rih-|Miss R. Carter and Mrs. H. 
1935|Miss J. Sharp..|Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mme, 8. baney P. Rikbaney 
ticerethet 1947|Miss P. Betz..../Miss D. Hart and Miss B. 
1936|Mrs. J. Van Ryn|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. Scofield 
s. oe ‘otin. 1948|Mrs. P. C. Todd. |Miss D. Hart and’ Miss B. 
1937|Mme.S. Henrotin | Mrs. A. Andrus & Mme. Scofield 
8. Fectin, 1949) Miss G. Moran..|Miss G. Moran and Mrs. R. 
1938|Miss V. Hollinger|Mrs. V. R. Johnson and A. Buck 
Miss K. Winthrop. 1950|/Miss Nancy Miss aca’ Chaffee and 

1939) Miss P. Betz. ....| Misses Taubele & G. Surber Chaffee Mrs. R. A. Buck 
1940)Mrs. 8S. P. Fabyan| Miss G. Wheeler and Miss N.||/1951|/Miss Nancy Miss Nancy Chaffee and 
1941] Miss P. s t: Miner eB tzand D. Bundy |/1952 Mrs Ne mre Ni ay Ghat get 

ss'P. Betz.... isses et% a undy 2|Mrs. Naney irs. Nancy Chaffee Kiner and 
1942|Mrs. R. B. Todd Mae . eee oR and Mrs Chaffee Kiner Mrs. Patricia Todd 

ohnso 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles College Doubles College 
a ——E—E—EE———————EE | 
1928 |Julius Sens G Talawin's.0e of OHI yieie ones Ralph McElvenny and Alan Herrington. .|Stanfor , 
1929 |Berkeley Bell., Rete ORAS cise Benj. Gorcha Koff and Arthur Kussman. . Ooaidental . 


1930 |Clifford Sutter. 025.2121. Tulane,...... D: Meuleisen and R. Meunch........ 
1931 |Keith Gledhill............ Stanford..... B. Barnes and K. ee Cabinet 


Ww. asec 5 + «| Califo: . 
MOCO! ccd a ecsisien ve c.0 4,5 B. Dey and W. Seward..... seeeeeseees| Stanford, 

1937 4 paneer: pare nits 5 te ae : Wea: 5 ++... /50. California. 
”, D. c Sie i8 ave unt an etherell.. .....5.. ; 
r s|atoe Inet... nas 


1943 |Francisco Segura... 5 ince and W. Deeks is -wiereieie eietals SI Texas 
1944 |Francisco Segura......... oe Hickman and F. Kelley ....... evere tastes Texas 
eae pnancisce ee any, ree es F. ea ane a Burke 4.5. Miami 
obert Falkenburg....... 0. California. obert Falkenburg & Thomas Falken » 

1947 |Gardner Larned.......... Will. & Mary .||/R. Curtiss and 8, Match. pare pee 
1948 |Harry Likas..........00. San France. U.|/F. Kovaleski & B. Bartzen 

2040 Jack Tuero.......0..0.0. Tulane.....:. J. Brinks and Fred Fisher. 

1950 |Herbert Flam............ U. C.L. A....//H. Flam and W. BE. Garrett.. : 
1951 |Tony Trabert............ Cincinnati... .|/Barl Cochell and Hugh Stewar ‘|So. California 
1952 ‘Hugh Stewart........... So. California. '|Hugh Ditzler and Cliff Mayne. .... So. California 


Wightman Cup Match Results 


Score 
Year Place Winner | matches Year Place Winner 
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Score 
matches 


1925 /|Forest Hills, U. S. .| England. 4-3 1936° 
1926 |Wimbledon, England..|U. 8..... 4-3 1937 pore aan cca eve 


1927 |¥Forest Hills, U. 8..... UsSi. 5-2 1938 |Wimbl 3 
1928 Wimbledon, ea aia eee 4-3 1939 ena ae 


1982 Wimbledon. England. us. ane $ d, Pa. 
ores Ss, U. s2\We Sumac 4-3 1950 |Wimbledon, England.. 
1934 |Wimbledon, England..|U.S..... 5-2 1951 |Chestnut Hill, Mies : 
1935 |Forest Hills, U.S.... g 4-3 1952 Wimbledon, _ England.. 
Series Standing Since 1923—United States, 20; England, 4. 


“ 
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Sporting Events—Davis Cup Tennis; National Junior Champions 893 


1934/Gt. Britain|U. S....... 


1935|Gt. Britain|U: S.. : 


1952 Davis Cup Play 
Twenty-nine nations challenged Australia for the | challenge in any of the three zones. 


Davis Cup, including 23 in the European Zone 


and one 


India) in the newly established Eastern 


North American Zone winner: 


7 


United States. 


i The Inter-Zone final was scheduled to be com- 
Zone which includes the nations of Asia and those} pleted by Dec. 20, 1952; the challenge, round to 
in the Pacific north of the Equator. A nation may | be played in Adelaide, Australia, Dec. 29-31. 


National Junior Tennis Champions 
1947—N. Chaffee and B. Baker 


OR OUTDOOR SINGLES 


JUNI 
1937 Joseph R. Hunt 
1938 David Freeman 


_ 1939 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 


1940 R.D.Carrothers,Jr. 
1941 Budge Patty 


1944 Robert Falkenburg 


1945 Herbert Flam 
1946 Herbert Flam 
1947 H. B. Behrens 
1948 Gilbert Bogley 
1949 Gilbert Bogley 
1950 H. Richardson 
1951 Ted Rogers 
1952 Jack Frost 


JUNIOR OUTDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—David Freeman and S. Welby Van Horn 
i939—J. A. Kramer and C. E. Olewine 
1940—Robt. A. Carrothers and Douglas C. Woodbury 
1941—James A. Evert and Robert Smidl 
1942—Budge Patty and Robert Falkenburg 
1943—James Brink and Robert Falkenburg 
1944—a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 
1945—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1946—Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 
1947—H. B. Behrens and R. Mouledous 
1948—-R.. Mouledous and K. Deimling 
1949—G. Bogley and R. Squires 
1950—M. Peterson and W. Reed 
1951—Wm. Quillian and Don Flye 
1952—Francisco Contreras and Samuel Giammalva 


BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 


1937 Robert Carrothers 
1938 Robert -Jake 

1939 Budge Patty 

1940 Robert Falkenburg 
1941 Robert Falkenburg 
1942 Wade Herren 
1943 Herbert Flam 
1944 Herbert Behrens 


BOYS’ 


1945 Richard Mouledous 
1946 Gilbert Bogley 
1947 R. Perry - 

1948 H. Richardson 
1949 Jack Frost 

1950 John Lesch 

1951 Gerald Moss 

1952 Mike Green 


OUTDOOR DOUBLES 


1937—Robert Carrothers and Earl Cochell 
1938—Robert Jake and Marshall Chambers 
1939—Budge Patty and Harry E. Likas 
1940—Robert Falkenburg and James Brink 
1941—Robert Falkenburg and Don Harris 
1942—-Billy Smith and Tom Molloy 
1943—Herbert Behrens and Edwin Davis 
1944—Macdonald Mathey and Sidney Schwartz 
1945—George Gentry and Vincent Schmeider 
1946—Gilbert Bogley and Kester Deimling, Jr, 
1947—-R. Holyroyd and H. Richardson 
1948—R. Perry and A. Cleveland _ 

4949—Al Kuhn and Don Thompson 

1950—J. Lesch and D. Pimley 

1951—A. Hernandez and Franks 

1952—R. Bowden and J. Cranston 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 


1937 Barbara Winslow 
1938 Helen Bernhard 
1939 Helen I. Bernhard 
41940 A. Louise Brough 
1941 A. Louise Brough 
1942 Doris Hart 

1943 Doris Hart 

1944 Shirley Fry 


1945 Shirley Fry 

1946 Helen Pastall 
1947 Nancy Chaffee 
1948 Beverly Baker 
1949 Maureen Connolly 
1950 Maureen Connolly 
1951 Anita Kanter 

1952 Julia Sampson 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES _ 
41937—Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 
4938—Margaret Jessee and Joan Bigler 
4939—Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden 
4940—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 
1941—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran 
1942—Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke 
1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry : 
1944—Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1945—Jean Bleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
1946—M. Cunningham and B. Wilkins 


1948—B. Baker and M. McCord 
1949—-M. Connolly and L. VanKeuren 


1950—M. Connol. 


and P, Zellmer 


1951—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1952—Mary Ann Eilenberger and Linda Mitchell 


UNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 


J 
1937 Joseph Fishbach 
1938 Joseph Fishbach 
1939 Wm. Umstaedter 
1940 James Evert 
1941-1944 Not held 
1945 Sidney Schwartz 


1946 L. Steiner 

1947 Sidney Schwartz 
1948 Tony Trabert 

1949 Jerry DeWitts 

1950 H. Richardson 
1951 Samuel Giammalva 


JUNIOR INDOOR - DOUBLES 
1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 


1941-1944—Not held 


1945—Richard Savitt and Leonard Steiner 
1946—H. Stewart and A. Hetzek 

1947—S. Schwartz and A. Hetzek 

1948—Tony Trabert and Dixon Osbern 
1949—Jerry DeWitts and Jack Turpin 
1950—H. Richardson and Robert Sierra 
1951—Edward Dailey and Samuel Giammalva 


BOYS’ 
1937 Richard J. Bender 
1938 James Evert 
1939 R. L. Bensinger 
1940 Frank Willett 
1941-1944 Not held 
1945 Richard Mouledous 


etZel 


INDOOR SINGLES 


1946 G. Bogley 

1947 Ted Jax 

1948 Kenneth Angyal 
1949 Don Thompson 
1950 Gerald Parchute 
1951 David Harum 


BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
1937—Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 
1939—G. Dorfman and R. L, Bensinger 
1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 


1941-1944 Not held 


1945—R. Mouledous and J. 


Yates. 


1946—A. Fischl and P. Maloney 
1947—P. Eisenberg and D. Thompson 
1948—T. Coss and T. Rogers 

1949—D. Thompson and A. Kahn 
1950—Gerald Parchute and Barry Mackay 
1951—David Harum and Gerald Moss 


INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 


1936 Helen Bernhard 
1937 Helen I. Bernhard 
1938 Marguerita Madden 
1939 Marguerita Madden 
1940 Dorothy Wightman 
1941 Lillian Lopaus 
1942 Lillian Lopaus 
1943 Shirley Fry 


1944 Barbara Wilkins 
1945 Barbara Wilkins 
1946 Barbara Wilkins 
1947 Laura Jahn 

1948 Laura Jahn 

1949 Elaine Lewicki 
1950 Edith Ann Sullivan 
1951 Elaine Lewicki 


INDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 
1936—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1938—-Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
1939—Marguerita Madden and Dorothy Wightman 
1940-—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
1942—Judy Atterbury and Norma Meister 
1943—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 
1944—-Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
1945—Sylvia Knowles and Nina Irwin 
1946—Anne Wofford and Barbara Wilkins 
1947—Laura Lou Jahn and A. Goldberg 
1948—Laura Lou Jahn and Mrs. A. G. Ayares 
1949--Flaine Lewicki and Edith Ann Sullivan 
1950—Elaine Lewicki and Bonnie Mackay 
1951—-Susan Bralower and Elaine Lewicki 


894 Sporting Buenfe20 thet Tennis Championships; P: 
Other Tennis Championships in 1952 : 


Australian Championships, Adelaide—Singles: 
Kenneth ce tar gi eh Australia; Doubles: Kenneth 
McGregor and Frank Sedgman; Women’s Singles: 
Mrs, Thelma Long, Australia. 

Paris Championships—Men’s Singles: Budge Pat- 
ty (United States); Men’s Doubles: Irvin Dorfman 
and Budge Patty; Women’s Singles: Mari-Anne 
Seghers; Women’s Doubles: Arvilla McGuire and 
Jacqueline Patorny; Mixed Doubles: Jacqueline 
Patorny and Jean Borotra. 2 

French Championships, Paris—Men’s Singles: 
Jaroslav Drobny; Men’s Doubles: Frank Sedgman 
and Kenneth McGregor; Women’s Singles: Doris 
Hart (United States); Women’s Doubles: Shirle 
Fry and Doris Hart; Mixed Doubles: Doris Har 
and Frank Sedgman. ; 

Wimbledon Championships, Wimbledon, Eng- 
land—Men’s Singles: Frank Sedgman (Australia); 
Men’s Doubles: Kenneth McGregor and Frank 
Sedgman; Women’s Singles: Maureen Connolly 
San Diego, Calif.); Women’s Doubles: Shirley 

and Doris Hart; Mixed Doubles: Doris Hart 
and Frank Sedgman. 

Spring Lake Invitation, Spring Lake, N.J.— 
Men’s Singles: E. Victor Seixas, Jr.; Men’s Dou- 
bles: Gardnar Mulloy and William Talbert. 

Western Championships, Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Men’s Singles: Arthur Larsen; Men’s Doubles: 
Gardnar Mulloy and William Talbert. 

Southampton Invitation, Southampton, N.Y.— 
Men’s Singles: Noel Brown; Men’s Doubles: Frank 
Sedgman and E. Victor Seixas, Jr. 

Eastern Grass Court Championships, 


Orange, 
N.J.—Men’s Singles: 


Kenneth McGregor; Men’s 


+ 


ed 


‘ 


Doubles: Kenneth McGregor and Frank Sedgman; 
Women’s Singles: Doris Hart; Women’s Doubles: 
ey Ti Untinticn, Houmas R.I.—Men’s 

e » RIS in- 
gles: Frank Sedgman; Men’s Doubles: 
and Frank Sedgman. 

Hard Court 


U.S.L.T.A. Cham! , Seattle, 
Wash.—Men’s_ Singles: Arthur Larsen; Men’s 
Doubles: Tom Brown and Arthur Larsen; Women’s 


Mrs. Ma a 
Doubles: Julia Sampson and Hi s 
Pacific Southwest 

Calif—Men’s Singles: E. Victor Seixas; 
Doubles: Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart; Wom- 
en’s Singles: Maureen Connolly; Women’s Doubles: 
Shirley Fry and Doris Hart; Mixed Doubles: 
Maureen Connolly and Hamilton Richardson. 
Eastern Intercollegiate Cham! West 
Point, N.Y.—Varsity Singles: Gilmore 
Cornell; Doubles:. Ben Bishop and Ed Stern, Col- 
Hironimus, Indiana; 
Freshman Doubles: Robert Martin and John Hiro- 
nimus, Indiana; Women’s Singles: Edith Sullivan, 
Framingham Teachers; Women’s Doubles: Francis 
McBride and Frances Schneidewind, Duke. 
National Public Championship, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Singles: Linn Rockwood, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Women’s Singles: Mary Arnold Prentiss, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Men’s Doubles: Roy and Nolan Mc- 
Quown, Los Angeles, Calif. Women’s Doubles: 
Mary Herando, and Joan Johnson, Detroit, Mich.; 
Mixed Doubles: Mary A. Prentiss and Nolan Mc- 
Quown, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Polo Recerds 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 (Hurlingham, England) — America, 2 
matches; England, 0.’ America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
dard; 2, T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, J.. Watson Webb; 
Back, D. Milburn. England: 1, Lieut. Col. H. A. 
Tomkinson; 2, Major F. W. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode- 
house; Back, Major Lockett. 


1924 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—United States, 2 
matches; England, 0. United States: 1, J. Watson 
Webb; 2, Thomas Hitchcock, jr.; 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. England: 1, 
Major T. W. Kirkwood; 2, Major F, B. Hurndall; 
3, Major E. G. Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


1927 (Meadow Brook, L. I.) —America, 2 matches; 
England, 0. America: 1, Watson Webb; 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, jr.; 3 Malcoim Stevenson; Back, Deve- 
reux Milburn. England: 1, Capt. R. George; 2, 
Capt. J. P. Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Major E. G. Atkinson. 


1928 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
America (lst and 2nd 


matches; Argentina, 1. 
matches) 1, W. A. Harriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, jr Malcolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 


SR 
Guest. (3rd match) 1, Harriman; 2, E. A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, Hitchcock; Back, Guest. Argentina (all 
matches) 1, Arturo Kenny; 2, Jack D. Nelson; 3 
John B, Miles; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 


1930 (Meadow Brook, L. ‘I.)—America won 2 
matches; England, none. America:*1, Eric Pedley; 
, & A. S. Hopping; 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. England: 1, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 4, Lewis Lacey; 3, Capt. C, T. I. Roark; Back, 
Lieut. Humphrey Guinness. 


19386 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Pedley; 2, Michael 
Phipps; 3, Stewart Tglehart; Back, Winston Guest. 
England: 1, H. Hesketh Hughes; 2, Gerald Bald- 
ing; 3, Eric H. Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey P. Guinness. 


1939 (Meadow Brook, L, I.)—America won 2 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4, 
Line-ups: United States: 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 

. F. C. Guest. England: 1, Robert Skene; 2 
Aidan Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; 
Tyrrell-Martin. 


International Military Title Cup—(Presented b: 
Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at Westbury, N. a aes 
U. S. Army team defeated British Army team; 
10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurlingham Club, Lon- 


don, England, U. S. Army team defeated British 
Army: team, 8—4, 6—4. 


UNITED STATES POLO RECORDS 
National Open Tournament 


Meadow Brook 8, U. S. Army 5 
Hurricanes 11, Sands Point 7 
Hurricanes 6, Templeton 5 
Santa Paula (Argentina) 11, 
Templeton 16, Greentree 3 
Aurora 14, Greentree 11 
Templeton 10, Aurora 7 
Greentree 7, Aurora § 
Greentree 11, Templeton 10 


2 


back, Eric 


Hurricanes 8 


1937 Old Westbury 11, Greentree -6 

1938 Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7 

1939 Bostwick Field. 8, Greentree 7 

1940 Aknusti 5, Great Neck 4 

1941 Gulf Stream 10, Aknusti 6 

1942-45 (Not held) 

1946 Herradura (Mexico) 11, Los Amigos (U.S.) 9 
1947 Old Westbury 10, Mexico 7 

1948 Hurricanes 7, Great Neck 6 

1949 Hurricane 10, El Trebol (Argentina) 4 
1950 Bostwick Field 7, “California 5. 

1951 Milwaukee 6, Meadow Brook 2 

1952 Beverly Hills Polo Club 


Twenty Goal Tournament 
1928 Old Oaks 12, U. S. Army 8 
1929 Old Aitken 12, Mid West 5 
1930 U. S. Army 17, Whippany River 7 
1931 Roslyn 9, Aiken Knights 6 
1932 U. S. Army 11, Bahadur 8 
1933 Aknusti 11, Aurora 9 
1934 Burnt Mills 5, U. S. Army 4 
1935 Aiken Knights 13, Burnt Mills 3 
1936 Hurricanes 6, Meadow Brook Ramblers 4 
1937 Santa Barbara 12, Narragansett 7 > 
1938 Bostwick Field 8, Aknusti 5 
1939 League of Nations 15, Hurricanes 9 
1940 Great Neck 12, Bostwick Field 7 
1941 Bostwick Field 9, Hurricanes 4 
1942-1947 (Not held) 
1948 Meadow Brook 7, Hurricanes 6 
1949 Milwaukee 9, Detroit 8 
1950 Milwaukee 9, Bostwick Field 7 
1951 Bostwick Field 9, Old Westbury 8 
1952 Meadow Brook 12, Milwaukee Shamrocks 1 


Intercollegiate Championship 
1928 Penn. Military College 742, Yale 634 
1929 Harvard 6, Yale 3 
1930 Yale 11, Princeton 0 


1932 Yale 13, Harvard 9 
Fe eas hy 

arvar , Penn. Military Academy 2 
1935 Yale 12, Harvard 0 * :! 
1936 Harvard 8, U. S. Military Academy 7 
1937 U. S. Military Academy 10, Cornell 6 
1938 Harvard 7, Yale 1 
1939 Yale 12, Harvard 8 
1940 Yale 13, Princeton 1 
1942-1945 (Not held) 
1946 Princeton 6, Yale 4 
1947 Yale 13, Princeton 7 
1948 Miami University 16, Cornell 8 
1949 Miami University 15, Yale 7 
1950 Miami University 8, Yale 6. 
1951 Miami University 12, Princeton 5 
1952 New Mexico Military Institute 


OTHER POLO WINNERS IN 1952 
Eastern 12-goal Indoor—New York A.C., . 38, 


N.Y. Polo Club 11. 
Gold Cup Tournament, Deauvilie, France— 
(U.S.) defeated Hurlingham (Great 


Hurricanes 
Britain), 6-5. 

Monte Waterbury Hdcp. Championship—Mil- 
waukee Shamrocks 7, Meadow Brook 6. 

W. Cameron Forbes Cup, Farmington, Conn,— 
Fairfield 10, Farmington 8. 


* al 


Skier 


Sverre Kongsgaard..,........ 
Matti Pietikainen............ 


Pe ote itr. PG OC PETIA. eee cena 
JE Se ae IG VAT ne emetic. £ stele 
AS ea ae Ansten Samueistuen 


*Present American record. 


J Events—National Ski Championships 


American Ski Jumping Records 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian, National Ski Association 


~ 
: 


and Records 


895. 


Site 


JUMPING RECORDS, BY CLASSES 


Dist. 
Class Winner and affiliation ft. Site Date 
SERED GAS; atele a cgcie Sine tape Ansten Samuelstuen, Steamboat Springs| 316 |Steamboat Spgs., Colo.|/2-18-1951 
RENASSRES © cifete a gno1s Sita inven Fred Murphy, Duluth, Minn.,....... 286 |Steamboat Springs, 


Class C (boys)......-... 
Opies, omaiaweth ayarcse seis /e) 3 


. ‘0 
Senior (32 years and over)!'Howard Jansen, Chicago, lll.......... 


Marvin Crawford, Steamboat Springs 


2-25-1950 


WORLD RECORD 


..|Sepp Weiler, Germany........ 
|Tauno J.uiro, Finland......... 


Hochkonigschanze, Austria............ 
Oberstdor 


| 320 
ps GELINATYS Bia isis taaone A (a) 456 


(a) Unofficial World Record. 


National Ski Championships in 1952 


TIONAL AMATEUR JUMPING, Salisbury, Conn 


NA 
Class A (Amateur)—Clarence Hill, Ishpeming, 
Mich., 184-203 feet (233.9 pts.). 
Class. A (Open)—Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, 
Be 20 188 feet (236.1 pis.). 


Class C (Boys)—J. E. Beaulieu, Eau Claire, Wis., 
166-185 feet (212.5 pts.). 


Veterans (32 yrs. and up)—Howard Jansen, 


Ciass B—Earl Hill, Detroit, Mich., 172-190 feet ' Chicago, Ill., 137-150 feet (186.3 pts.). { 


(215.3 pts.). 
Men’s Downhill (Amateur)—Dick Buek, Sun 
Valley. Time—2:20.2. 
Downhill (Open)—Ernie 
Tremblant. Time—2:16.7. 
Men’s Slalom (Amateur)—Jack Reddish, Sun 
Valley. Time (2 runs)—2:42.5. 
NATIONAL GIANT 
Se Slalom—Gale Spence, Aspen, Colo. Time— 
1:21.4. 


McCulloch, Mount 


NATIONAL DOWNHILL, SLALOM AND COMBINED, Stowe, Vt. 


AT ges Combined—Jack Reddish, Sun Valley, 
-08 pts. 

Women’s Downhill—Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
Rutland, Vt. Time—2:12.9. 

Women’s Slalom—Andrea Mead Lawrence. Time 
(2 runs)—2:00.6. 

Women’s Combined—Andrea Mead Lawrence, 


SLALOM, Alta, Utah 


Women’s Slaiom—Rhona Wurtele Gillis, Stan- 
ford Univ. Time—1:21.5. 


NORTH AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS, Banff, Alberta 


Downhill and Slaiom Combined—Otto yon Al- 


ances Country—Clarence Servold, Cambrose, men, Sun Valley, Idaho. 
. Cross Country and Jumping Combined—Fritz 
Jumping—Jack Roocroft, Vancouver, B.C. Pederson, Seattle, Wash. 
_ Skiing Awards 
PAUL BIETILA TROPHY Year Skier Residence or Club 


Given by Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Bradley of Madison, 
Wis., aS a memorial to be awarded annually to the 
American-born skier scoring highest in the Na- 
tional Ski Jumping Championships. 

Skier Residence or Club 
Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Joe Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Walter Bietila, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Arthur Devlin, Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Merrill Barber, Brattleboro, Vt. 


PAUL LAYMAN TROPHY 
Given to the National Ski Association by David 
Layman, Jr. of New York in memory of Paul 
Layman. Awarded annually to the winner of the 
National Classic Combined Ski Champion. 


Year Skier Residence or Club 

1946 No award. 

1947 Ralph pronmeend, University of New 
mpshire. 

1948 Rober St. Lawrence University 


Robert Wright, 
Canton, N. Y. 


1949 Ralph Townsend, Univ. of New Hampshire. 


1951 Ted Farwell, Jr., Montague, Mass. 
1952 Corey Engen, Payette Lakes Ski Club. 


r AMERICAN SKI TROPHY 
(Given by G. H. Bass & Co., Wilton, Maine, for 
outstanding contributions to skiing) 

Skier Residence or Club 
R. L. (Barney) McLean, Denver, Colo. 
Gretchen C. Fraser, Vancouver, Wash, 
Paul J. Perrault, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Andrea Mead, Rutland, Vt. 
Alfred D. Lindley, Minneapolis, Minn. (post- 
humous). 
Cortland T. Hill, Los Angeles, Calif. 

JULIUS BLEGEN TROPHY 

Skier Residence or Club 
Roger Langley, Barre, Mass. 
Arthur J. Barth, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fred McNeil, Portland, Oreg. 
John Hostvedt, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Fred C. Bellmar,. Denver, Colo. 
Douglas M. Burckett, Cambridge, Mass. 
Felix C. Koziol, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Year 


1952 


Year 
1946 
1947 
1948 
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Sporting: Events—Yachting Records; 
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bis Pr, siding 


International Yacht Races for the America’s Cup | 


1851, Aug. 22—America (American), 10:37; Au- 
rora_ (Bri “55. 


itish), 10:55 
1870, as Magic (American), 3:58:26 2/10; 
Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, 
‘ eae oe manned by the U. S. Navy, was 

ou. place. 

1871, Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
(American), 6:19:41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
Second race—Columbia, 3:07:42; Livor$a, 3:18:15; 
third race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Livonia, 
; fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:36:02; 

6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46:17; 
Livonia, 5:11:44. 
Aug. 11, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 
fan), 5:23:54; Countess of Dufferin (British), 
5:34:53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 
of Dufferin, 7:46. 

1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), 
4:17:09; Atalanta (British), 4:45:2914; second race 
Mischief, 4:54:53; Atalanta, 5:33:47. - 

1885, Sept. 14, 16—first race—Puritan (Ameri- 
€an), 6:06:05; Genesta (British), 6:22:24; second 
race—Puritan, 5:03:14; Genesta, 5:04:52. 

1886, Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayfiower (Ameri- 
can), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second 
Trace—Mayfiower, 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 

1887, Sept. 27, 30-—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- 
can), 4:53:18; Thistle (British), 5:12:4134; second 
race—Volunteer, 5:42:5614; Thistle, 5:54:45. 

» Oct. 7, 9, 13—first race—Vigilant (Ameri- 
can), 4:05:47; Valkyrie II (British), 4:11:35; 
second race—Vigilant, 3:25:01; Valkyrie II, 3:35: 
2 = Me race—Vigilant, 3:24:39; Valkyrie II, 


1895, Sept. %, 10, 12—first race—Defender 
(American), 4:59:54 9/10; Valkyrie III (British), 
5:08:44; second race—Defender, 3:55:56: Valkyrie 
IM, (disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 
4:43:43; Valkyrie III (withdrew). 

1899, Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:53:53: Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01: 
second race—Columbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
ache ; ro race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 
1901, Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:30:24; Shamrock II (Irish), 4:31:44; 
Second race—Columpia, 3:12:35; Shamrock II, 


Sete Fas race—Columbia, 4:32:57; Shamrock 
1903, Aug. 25, Sept. 3—first raceRelianee 
(aaetican Sant Shamrock I (Irish), 3:39: 
second race—Reliance, 3:14:54; Shamrock 
3:16:13; third race—Reliance, 4:28:06; 


1:22:18; fourth race— ute, 
; :03:06; fifth race—Reso- 


race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:20. 
13, 15, 17, 18—first race—Enterprise 
48; V (rish Chal- 


: : ock V_ (disabled); 
Enterprise, 3:10:13;-Shamrock V, 3:15:57. 
1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 25—first race— 
Endeavour (British) (challenger), 3:38:34; Rain- 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won 
by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second race—Endeavour 


2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49:52. Endeavour won by 51 
race—L, 


seconds; third eeward and windward. Rain- 
bow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won by 
3 minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Triangular, 
beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:55:38; 
Endeavour, 2:56:53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 
seconds; fifth race—Westward and leeward. Rain- 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by 
4 minutes 1 second; sixth race—Triangular, reach, 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21:00. 
Rainbow_won by 55 seconds. 

race—Wind- 


193%, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 5—first 
ward and leeward. Ranger (American defender), 


4:41:15; deavour II (British challenger), 4:58:20. 
Ranger won by 17 minutes 5 seconds; secend race— 
Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05. 


Ranger won by 18 minutes 32 seconds; third race— 
Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeay- 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 seconds; 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49; Endeay- 
our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds. 


Yacht Racing in 1952 


Fort Lauderdale-Cat Cay, Bahamas, Jan. 26— 
Caribbee (Carleton Mitchell, Annapolis, Md.). 
Time—12:11:38. 

Bacardi Cup, Havana, Jan. 28—Mate (Robert 
Lippincott), 72 points. 

Cuba Cup, Havana, Feb. 2—Mate (Robert Lip- 
pincott), 39 points. $ 

Lipton Cup Race, Miami Beach, Fla., Feb. 9— 
Hoot Mon (Lockwood Pirie, Chicago, Ill.; Worth 
Bos, and Charles Ulmer, Miami, Fla.). Time— 

Miami-Nassau, Feb. 14—Caribbee (Carleton 
Mitchell, Annapolis, Md.). Time—30:30:03, 

Nassau Cup Race, Nassau, Feb. 16—Water Witch 
(John BH. Rodstrom). Time—3:35:35. 

St. Petersburg-Havana, March 10—Caribbee 
(Carleton Mitchell). Time—30:37:28. Olass B: 
Malabar III. 

King Edward VIIZ Gold Cup, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, April 26—Teaser (Bert Darrell, Bermuda). 

Amorita Cup Series, Hamilton, Bermuda, April 
25—Bermuda team, 2314 points. 

Newport-Bermuda, June 25—Royono (U.S. Naval 
Academy). Time—3 days 22:44:56.5. Class : 
Carina (Richard S. Nye). 

Bermuda-Halifax, July 7—Wanderer IX. 

Port Huron-Mackinac, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
July 15—Orient (Paul Smiley). 


Chicago-Mackinac (330 mi.), July 21—Fleetwood 
(Nick Geib, Chicago, Ill.). Time—36:42:20. 
Bermuda-Plymouth (2,780 miles), Plymouth; 
England, July 24—Caribbee (Carleton Mitchell). 
International Moth Championship, Margate City, 
N.J., July 27—Claiborne Coupland, Norfolk, Va. 
Syce Cup—Patricia Hinman, Manhasset Bay 
Y.C., 5914 points. 
King’s Cup, Marion, Mass., Aug. 8—Vim (John 
N. Matthews). 
National Snipe Championship, Green Lake, Wis., 
Aug. 15—Ted Wells, Wichita, Kans. 
eee Trophy—Cornelius Shields, Larchmont 


World Star Class Championship, Cascais, Portu- 
gal, Aug. 31—Merope (Italy), 142 points. 

Women’s National Sailing Championship, Seal 
Harbor, Maine, Sept. 5—Manhasset Bay Y.C., Port 
Washington, N.Y., 3044 points. 

National Open Moth Championship, Elizabeth 
City, N,C., Sept. 7—Blue Moon II (Randall Swan, 
Jy., Charleston, S.C.). 

International Comet Championship, Centerville, 
Md., Sept. 7—Triple Scotch (Phil A. 
Edgewater Park, N.J.). 

Skoal Trophy, Port Washington, L.I,, Sept. 26— 
Manhasset Bay Y.C., 2914 points. 


World Soft Ball Champions 


(Amateur Softball Association) 


Men 


1934—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis. 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1947—Zollner Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
1948—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 
1950—Clearwater Bombers, Clearwater, Fla. 
1951—Dow Chemical A.C., Midland, Mich. 
1952—Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 


Women 


1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif, 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Oreg. 
1945—Jax Brewers, New Orleans, La. 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1948—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. E 
1949—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1950—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1951--Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 
1952—Orange Lionettes, Orange, Calif. 


Somervell, - 


